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MArPIVS eUTLERY MB IlEme-SIlVER KATE. 
JffBRSpa HAfPUr SROTHESS, 

^JCANUPAOXUffiSSfo BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 

■ ~IE the oal^ Sheffield makers T«ho supply the conBumcr direct in 
London* Tiioir London $ho«r-rooms, 07 and 66 King William Stroot, London BrldgOr 
^obnlwin by far the fargov^ atook of Cutlery and Klectro-Silvcr Plate in the world, wldoh * 
trai^ijpittted divoot IVom their Manufactory, Uueen'a Cutlery Works, BhelAeld 
BXaCmO-PXiATEB SFOOKB and fORKB, Ftdl Size. 

Fiddle Double Kln/^'i , ‘LUy 

Pattern. Tliread, ** 

£1 16 0 £2 14 0 
1 16 0 2 14 0 

1 7 0 2 0 0 

,170 200 

0 16 0 14 0 

U 8 0 0 10 0 

0 7 0 0 10 6 

0 6 8 0 10 0 
0 18 0 ,2 6 
0 3 6 0 6 6 

100 1 10 0 
0 3 0 0 5 0 

0 12 0 0 10 0 
0 10 0 0 Jj 0 


12 TaWc Fork*, beet gjuallty, 
12 Table Spoons, do. 

12 Dessert Forks, do. 

13 Dessert Spoons, do. 

12 Tea Spoqas, do. 

3 sauce Ladies, do. 

1 Gravy Spbon. do, 

4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls), 

1 MusHIrd Spoon, do. 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs, do, 
j^Saralr Fish Cavvors, do. 
^^Butter Kntfo, do. 

1 SottpLatUo, do. 

6 Egg Spoons (glU), do. 

Complete Service, 


PAttfrrn. 


£10 13 10 15 10 6 


£3 
3 

2 4 0 

3 fO 
17 0 
0 11 0 
0 11 0 
0 12 0 

0 3 0 
0 6 0 

1 U 0 
0 6 0 
0 17 6 
0 18 0 

171^6 


0 0 £3 
0 0 3 12 0 

2 14 0 
2 14 0 , 
1 16 Or 
0 13 O' 
0 13 0 
0 14 0 
0 3 6 

0 7 0 

1 IS 0 

0 7 0 

1 0 0 
1 J 0 

21 4 6 


Any ArtloTf* esn be bud Bi^jinraUly at tbn name PrjIcoB, 

One Bet of 4 ConHir Dinheii (fnrmiug H Ri. ; otie Set cit 4 DlAh Ct>%rr» 

n'namt'ly, ojYe 2V inch, one 18 iiioli, en«l two U inch — £10, 10 a.| Cruel Frame, 4 
Oljjte. 54 a, ; FuU-tixo Tc* »M)d Coffeo g^nice. £o, 10». A CoaCly Book of £pt;>'&Tiag«. 
with irrlce, sttaebetf, vent p<ffpo9t on receipt of 13 StampA. 

MAPPINGS SUPEBIOK TABLE-KNIVES. 



2 Dozen Full-size Table-knives, 
Ivory Uandlcs, 

IJ Dozen Full-size Chcc«c ditto, 
1 Pair Kcgul&r Moat Carvers, 

1 Pair Extra-sized ditto, , 

1 Ptdr Poultry Cur vers, . 

1 Steel for Sharpening, 

«• /^laj8i.*dofn , 

Gilt, 


OrclInSly 

tiuallty: 

£3 4 0 
I 4 
0 7 
0 6 
0 7 
0 8 


11 


£1 iO 


Medium 

Quidiu. 

£5J 6 ■ 0 
1 14 a 
0 11 0 
0 12 0 
0 U 0 
0 4 0 


Fr*.t 

£1 12 0 
2 11 0 
0 15 6 
0 16 6 
0 r» (I 
0 6 0 


MAPPilPS 
SOLID LEATHER 
DRESSING-CASE, 

Fitted complete, 

2a, 


CLAHTiT JUG. 



6 18 6 


0 16 6 


KTAPPINS 

Pocket Knives, Prouing Knives, Scissors, Ac., in 
every variety, warranted good by the Makers. 


* ^iblc-knlvtiJ still inuintaln thfir iinri vailed superiority; all their blades, being lliclr own Sheffield manufaeturc, 

1.,. «« i. .1. . . . . 


' of pa*tf^j< ty, with ficenre IVorj^ iianalcd, umoh do not come loodc in hot water; and the difference in price is occasioned 

tiolpiy by the (juperior , 1 *. Ity and :oknc.HS of the Ivory Handles. 

• BROTHERS. 

aXTEEK’S^sj.' BEY WORKS. SHEYflElD, 

And 67 KING Offers, “VDON, where the Stock is sent direct from the Manufactory. 

ijrderg and Coloured IV reftJ^' " ~ 

GEO. SONS’: GLASS SHADES 

from Five to Ten Guineas and ‘ 


O M P 

Pi’cvcuts Candles from spv)iJiiig i 
Carpets and Dresses by 
Dropping of Grease. 

J5e?i Block Tin, 3s. 3(1. ' 

Bronze or Ormolu, 7s. 3d. 

Chamher-candles, j 
' " ' 1a’. 2id. per Box. j 

CaMogn.*. wMIt by l*««f. ^ 

BEIMONTINE OIL ANB UMfS. 

The ohei^st ArtlBclal aouveo of Pure White Light, price 4s. hd. 
per GallOtta TttblO'liwnps, from lha, 6d. each. May be seen 
Burning, aild Prospectus obtained, at G «o. Nmoiinoon and Sons, 

149 Kcg^t Street, and 127 High Holborn, London* 



IVr tljo Protcctioiv of Article#. Injured by exposuro, 

FERN CASES AND AQUARIT 7 HS, 

GLASS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 

AND EVERY KIND OF PLAIN AND OUNAME^^TAL 

WINDOW^GIiASS, 

. WriOLESALD AND RETAIL, AT 

CLAUBET & HOUGHTOFS, 

S« BIOB B01.BOBB, LOMDOB.' 

Idsts of Prices seat Ptm on AppUoatioa. . 


B B-l s S IT K. 

THE ILLUSTRATED BYRON, 

•THIS ILIiUSTRATBD BTEOllf, Ro-Usue in Monthly Parts. Price Cd. The Engravings frJ>m 
A Qrii^niid. X>rawinga by Kbnky Meadows, Bikket Fosticu, Hablot K. Brow'nb, fee*, careftill^ printed on 
l^iipe^e Faper* tlifttt Two Thoueand rounds have been Q3;^>eud6d to make this wrthj. of any^brary. 

. , - uirt JL containing; > 27tc Oormi/t^ and first Canto of ikim, with Seventeen lUnotratioi 

tp;hf for 1st of Ifei 


, price fid., is now i^eady ; 

bruary. Also may be had, handsomely beund in cloth, full gilt, price lOy, fid. 


hnOidoa: ?GBHBT bZA, 32 Warwick Iiaaei Paterooste: Row. 


» I 




imfobtawt announcement. 


iiIET 4 UIC PEN-MAKEU TO TIlE QUEEN. 

BT KOYAL CO^^MAUD. 

J 0 S,p^[.JlLL 0 TT 

B egs to inform the Com- 

merciftl Wbti<}, Ji^titutions, and the rublie 

generally, that’ by a sbvid ' application of his unriralU d 
Machinery fo^ Ste^ Pens, and in accordance with 

the .‘-( lentific 'BplWt of the times, ho Jias introduced a nkw 
ftTijiJKs of hia mieful productions, which, for fiXonLLENCK op 
T i:MPEa, QUAJittf OP MATER^AIiy UUd, above ail, CnEArNE.S8 
IN paicK, he ^ktJU' impure unitersal approbation, 

and defy coinpdtmpn;'', v" ^ ' 

Each Pen beark^the ijiiipttwsi of hia name as a guarani e(i 
of quality ; and they are Jhit up in the usual style ol' 
boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and 
the fac-fiiinile of his signatitre. 

At the request of persons extfensively engaged in tuition, 
J. O. has introduced his 

WABEASTEB SCHOOIi and public pens, 

which are especially adapted in their use, being of difibrent 
degrees of iiexibility, ainl witli medium, aijd broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing tauglit bi 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other 
i*e.sx)C'^table Dealers in Steel Pens — Merchants and Whole- 
sale Dealers can 1>e supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 
55 i New Street, Birmingham 5 

Nd. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 
87 GRAdSCHlTBCH STBEET, LOKSON. 


MILLS’ LONDON -MADE 

PATENT LEVER and 
OTHER WATCHES, 

are imequalled for theii- 
Durability,' Accuracy of Per- 
formance, and Low Prices. 
Every Watch is skilfully 
finished and warranted. 

Gold Horizontal Watches, Gold Dinls, Jewelled, L,4 4 

Ditto, ditto, superior quality, .L.d d i> to lo JO 

Ditto, Lever ditto, 10 holes Jewolled, 6 10 0 « 10 lo 

Ditto, best London make, 10 1 0 0 :>o 0 

Silver Horizontal ditto, 4 boles Jewelled, 0 5 0 ¥ .ni ]0 

Ditto, Lever ditto, 3 10 it » 4 10 

Ditto, very superior London make, 4 lO 0 • 0 Jo 

If. MILLS' Siipeiior I’atent Lever Hunting Watehe.^ ftu- Ind 
nr^ w<dl rjscommendcd at the following jirices, and warranted : 

In Stottt Gold pasofl L.18 0 0 and L.85 0 0 each, 

A' Silver Cafes, 8 0 0 n ]? 0 0 » 

An onnssuiMjr jbxlenslve Stock of Solid Oold fiuard «n«l 
Albert Cholns. 

oi}m* Brooches, Bracehf/t, ilyr., iS'c. 

^ OF THE LATEST AND MOST ArPllOVED DESIGNS. 

A Descriptive Pamphlet of Patterns and Prices sent free to any 
part of the world, Any of the above forwarded, free, on receiving 
Post-office Orders, pfiyi||>)e to Hbney Mills, 171 and 170 Oxford 
Street,, London. ,, ^ 

SstabUtlied'^Tliirfy Yean. 



AUBTBAlJA— W ntTE STAE LINE of 

xX KX-ROYAL mail CLiPPBR^i failing from LivxitFOoL 
to MALijabRNB on tho aotli And cf every month, inoludlng 
the JiedMacUt, White tftar, dfotdm JRVi*, i^Hmar, 

o^ef oetobroted Clippers. ^ 


Apply to ihe, Owhers, H. T. WILSON & CHAMBERS, 

• i. « 21 Stheet, Liverpool* 


and li'OUEIGN. PupUs hstroduoed.-** the RKGI8TKY » i^-^iow 
on a very enlarged scale, with distinct r^f^reiico to rellgloufl quail - 
Bcatioiis. In charge of a lady of mueh experienoo. • 

S OHO SQUARE BAZAAR.— PBESEVtS ' 

for OHILBRBN and FUIGNDS. m well ns tttt endless 
variety of USKl^yi. totl OttNAMlSN'rAt. ABTICL'JIS, and 
Objeote of UEPlrirED TASTte. %■ ^ 

^ 

HARMONIUMS. 

R ock CIIIDLEY begs to oall attemtion to his . 

superior BNGl.ISH HARMONIUMS (miinufaotured under 
his own inspection), in elegant fancy wood cases, of superior Tone 
and Finish. Also, a well-sclccted Stock of Messrs Aekkandiik &t 
Co.;f celebrated French Instraments, imported direct. From to 
.£34 each. For Descriptions, see Lists. All Warranted, and 
sent C^nrringe Free within lOQ miles, if prcp.-iid orders. -Depot, 
1.33 High Jlolborn, VV C. j Maniihictory, St Jameses Itofid, 
Liverpool lt:.ad, Islinglun. N. f 

THE IMPROVED CONCERTINA. 

R ock chid ley begs to infonu the I’liWie he 

is now making very Superior Douhle-notion In^^tniTucms, 
from ,£i, 10^. to £10, lOv. caeli, caso.s included. The la«.t-naun'(l 
Instruments uio in Khony, Jiighly linished, and are psitioniscd 
by the principal All Warranted to give the greatcbt 

sttibfaetJon. and bent Oarriago Free within lOH inih-s. If prepaid 
orders.—Depdt, 133 High Holborn, W.C. \ Manufactory, St 
James's Hoad, Liverpool Hoad, Islington, N. 

MICROSCOPES AND TELESCOPES. 

MEAVTONS STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

JLv WICIIOSOOPF, in Ca-se, uith Two Sets of Aohronintle.'^, 
Condenser on Stand, magnifies times, L.4, -K. Com)t'iii'n1 

Mirum'ope, with Seven Powers, mugnifies 20,000 times, I..2, Lis., 
ditto, H's fill., lOs , and ]!^s. fid. each. ACHROMATKJ T'JiLPS- 
I COPKS, los. to L 2. for India, Deor-Btulking, iSiC., of very 

great power, to sliew Jupiter's Moons, in Hlaek Leather Sliiig^* 

, eases, I..:b 3 m. each. 

MAGIC-LANTEIfNS AND DISSOLV’* " 

N KWTflN’M TAII>HOVRTr 

MAGORIA-LANTRRNR, with LenHos ^ inches diameter, 
to shew a picture 0 feet in diameter, Kuitable for Schools 
LecttireD, " ' DISSOLVING* VIEW ApjaiiatUH, eonRisting 

of a pair 01 . ntorns, tj.O, H.m. MAtJIC'-LANXLKNS, 

with 12 Slides, '»ch. A ino.it extensive assort- 
ment of SI iders, A n. ' ory, A sLronomIcal, 

I iMifsionary, and oilier . 

‘ lUmftnU 

NEWTON & Co., '-ors to Uie 

Oucen, S Fleet Street, * .on. 


P OWERFUL and Brilliant I’atent Toles^coperi, 

Camp, Itaee-cuiirae, Opera, and Perspective (ilasRcs, to know 
the distances, possessing such extraordinary powers, thiit .soim , 
from 3A to 6 inches, vviil shew distinctly a person’s countenance 
from 'niree-and a-lmlf to Six Miles, ilie Goorgian, vvitli his six 
saUdlitcs, Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, uiid tin* Double Slavs. 
Also a very small Powerful Waisfccoat-pocket * 'j/ *' 'jf 

Walnut, to disoern minute objects at a distn^' ’ 

Five Miles, DirAFNESR,~A Newly .itivunwv w *- »r 

extremo cases of Dcafkicss, called the Sound 'Magnifier, Hi game 
Vibrator, and luvisibiyv-'i^o-condiicl’or. It fits .so intii tlie enr 
aenot to be in the IcaR percoptible, tho iinjJoaMant sensation of 
singing noises in«4Jio head is entirely removed. It airords instant 
relief S) tho Deafest Person, and onablcB them to hear distinctly 
at Church and at Public A Mclmblies.— Patent Spootaoles, with 
Lcn«(;A of the most transparent brilliancy, for Weak and Defective 
£ye8ight.~>Messr0 S. and B. Solomons, Opticians and Aurlsts^ 
39 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opjiosite the York Hotel* 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND DISSOLVirG VIEWS. 

T he above and every article connected • with 

Natural Philoaophy can bo obtained of HORNE and 
THORNTIiWAITJi:, Opticians to Her Majesty, 1«, J22, and 
123 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 

An Illustrated LiM, with Directions for use, sent on receipt of 
One Stamp. 

iDAPER-HANGINGS.— The Cheapcist Hon^e iu 

JL, lAirfon toirjverjr|t»owni|toleof P|j)«r*h*ngiji|j»,l*filic S’S 
WARBHOUittC 70 UiiMt Poaniliik 
Oxford SrairnT, where the Pubho and tho Trade are supped 
from the? Lafgest'ond thost Extensive Assortment la the Kingoo^. 
Patterns and Goods sent to all parts of the Country* 



WINE AT HALF PUTY«1, 

XfALITY and ECONOMY COMBINED, — South African Port and-lSnerry, 2O9. 
and 24 b. doz. South African Madeira and Ai]fioiiti]l^o/^24B. per 40a Fure^ full l)odSr, 
'with dne aro^a^ 



Mia *M.W»F** MW*** if f Mil.... ^ 

Some eabaplea wluoh we have selected f roui the extensive and superior stoc]i(; q{ ])i|[Qssrif Brown 
and Broualn prove» upon trial, that these Wines richer and ftnerrdavoured than tphoh of tlie 
£orei|Kn wuJOs/-*^Vide Johii JSull^ Nov. 13, 1858, 

♦Oheniioal analysis has proved Messrs Brown and Brough’s Wines to be free from all 
adulteration, and oxperienoc attests them to be both s^utary and ip palate,’ — 

Vide Medipal Circular^ Nov. 17, 1858. 

ifiUvtiT^fl free to any Ltmdon J^afiway TtrimmiH. Terms Cash. Country Orders mu^ oonUmi ^ mmUance. 

BBOWN AND BKODOH, 

WINE AND SPIK IT IMPORTERS. 

29 SffBAKD, and £4 CBVICHED BBIABS LONDON. 


CHINA AND CLASS ROOMS 

Nos. 49 and 60 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

JOHN W. SHARPUS 

Bog* reapeolfuH.v to caU Ui« attention oi' the Public to his IMMENSE STOCK, which is now replete with aU the nMt Modem tnd 
Ciuslc iiesigtis in CHINA, GLASS, EARTHENWARE, PARIAN STATUARY, and SOKEMIAN GLASS. 


VK&im SIATUASY AND BOHEMIAN GLASS. 


BtiuiGi* Services, to Dine tvpolve persons, • * from £‘i 2 0 

Ditto, richly Gilt H 13 6 

Handsome Painted and GIU, . . . 15 15 6 

Kich Coloured Band#, handsomely Gilt, . . » 7 7 0 

Porcelain Bervices, rich Coloured Bands, liaxidsoitieiy 
Gilt, from 35 

A variety of raitorns, expressly for India and the Colonies, at 
the same moderate prices. 


T£A SDEYICES. 

White China, Gold Kdgo, from ^BO 17 

Neat Painted Band and Flowers, . , . . #18 

Elegant Pattern, handsomely Painted and Gilt, # 8 2 

Splendid Services, of the most Elaborate Workman- 
ship and Pcalgn, rich Painted and GUt, . B8, 8#. to 14 14 

GliASG BlSFAETIOSirT. 

Partiuulaily neat cut Wme Glaasos. . . Bh 

Handsome cut ditto, • , from 12s. 6d. to 1 


BESSEBT SEBVICES. 


i) 


For Twelve Persons, in neat Coloured Borders, 
Ditto, .Antique Borders and Coloured M'^reatha, 

A variety, Coloured Borders, with Gold and Flower#, 
on tho tlnost porcelain, ..... 
Ditto, ditto, from Five to Ten Guineas and upvv’ards. 
China Breakfast Set, Gold Edge — namely, 8 break- 
fast cups and saucers, 2 plate.^, 1 slop, 1 sugar- 
basin, 1 milk Jug, 


from Bl I 
« 1 8 


3 15 0 


i) 12 ti 


Ids. 6d. to ! 
128. 6d. to 2 
, 0 
. 21.S. to 2 " 

4#. 6d. to 0 10 

. 5s. to 1 1 

8d. to Q 2 


6 por dozen* 
0 
8 
0 

6 rf 

6 por pair. 


A DAUGE ASSOimiENT OF PATTEBNS AT. THE SAWK 
MODEKATE PKJCES. 


Neat good strong Tumblers, 

A large variety of Patterns, • 

Pale Ale Tumblers, for India, 

Modern Shape Docanters, 

Cut Glass and Engraved, * 

Custard and Jelly Glasses, 

Cut Glass Water Jugs, 

Best Glass Salts {modern shape 
A Price Catalogue may ho h#d oil application, conl^nii^ 
full description of Kitchen Requisite#, Toilet Ware, PapCer Trayl, 
Cutlery, Plated Cruet Frames, Hot Water Plate# ‘ find Dishes, 
and every requisite required for furnishing, at extremely reduced 
Cash Prices. 


e por doaru. 
0 each. 

9 # 


JUST OUT— A Beautiful Parian Bust of the late OENEBAL HAVELOCK. 

AU Orders from tho Country must bo accompanied with a roferonco or remittance. 


SeOlfTT OF ARTS’ MICROtOOPES. 

^THESIS Instruments are universally acknowledgoct 
A to be unequalled at the price, and are peculiarly well adapted 
for presetit#,^ 

a. FIELD & SON, Birmiugham, 

Ano the fiedo Manufactnrorw, and all Instruments bear their name. 
Compound Aohroxnatic Mloi'ORcopo, 2 oye-piwees and 
2 objoctim, giving {lowers of 200, 180, UKl, 80. 50, and 
40 diameter#, with all Necessary Accessories, in 

Mahogany Cabinet, 

BupoHor do., do., . .* * JS3, I5s , Ci, 10#., 

Brhoth Mioro#ooi>o9, rack adjustment, 7 powci s, • 

Micro#eo|ie#, uf all prices, from 

PHANTASMAGOIUA lanterns of every Bis© and price, 

A Large Stock of Lantern SUdeSt selling at very reduced Prices. 
Any Article exchanyid if not approsed.-^Lists of Ft ices, 
sent Off aj^fpiication* 

W«EN YOU ASK FOR 

eiEflFIELB PATENT STARCH 

S¥:e that you okt it, 

ai inferior mndi lure often subatituted. 


iga 3 0 
6 10 0 
, 0 10 ' 
0 2 6 


CHEMICAL MAGIC-BEIHiIAHT EXFEUIMENTS. 

S TATIIAM’S CHEMICAL CABINETS and 

PORTABLE LABORATORIES afford an Endles# Fund 
of Insii^uotlvo Amusement, and contain tho Cbomlcal# and 
Apparatus necessary for |»erfovming the brilliant experitnenta 
ehe^vn in the Lectures at the Royal Polytkc hnic and other 
ScicntBic Institution#* ‘Ypuths’ Cahjnbts/ 5s. 6d., 7F. 6d., 
lOs. 6d. ; Book of Expnrimknts, 6d. ; * SrutiaNTs,' 21#., dls. Od., 
42#., 69#., 168#.$ * Ecokomic Labosatorv,* 105s.» 210a. Illu#- 
TkATKO Cataj^ouuk, free for Two Stamps. Sold by ChenfUtsand 
Optician# everywhere ; or forwarded direct, on receipt of^,R*oiJjj; 
Order, by William STATHARf, dU2A Rogent Su«c«,- 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— Mil Statham*# lLLt7#TaAT»» Pbo»- 

PBCTU# OF AmUBINU, iNaXEtJCTIVB, ANP SCIENTIFIC AUTICLBS, 

Educational Toyb, &c., Free for One Btimp* 

WHITE AND SOFT 8 KPH. 

VIZER’S 

H oney paste ,a' th© morf agreeabl© teid 

effectml remedy of tlie.day for Chiwped or Rough Skin, 
very quickly provlog it# efficacy by the cchniwt andjmprovemcnt 
of appearance it impait#.— Solci in pot# at Is. and fiii»<6d. each ^ by 
VIZER, Chemist, iO Lupus Street, FUnUcc# and i^l respectable 
Chemists. 



CSiilE OF HOLIDAYS. 

^pHE ret\irh of Youth to their respective 

JL‘ BooTiling-fichoulB, induccB a, soUoitude from rivrenta and 
CiuaidiitnB for^thwiii' personal comfort and Attraction, and 

R'OWUNDS' MACASSAR Oil, I 

ftr the Growth and for Improving and Beautifying the tlair, 

* ROWIANDS’ KAITOOR, 

for the Skin and Complexion, and removing CutnucuuB defects* 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 

OP PEAUli BKNTIFKICE, lor rendering the Teeth Beautifully 
White, and Preserving the Gums, are considered indispensable 
accompaniments to the Attainment of those Personal Advan- 
tages so universally sought for and admired. 

fiold by A. HOWLAND and Sons, 20 Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and I'crfumers. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations! 

BELIEF POE INFANTS 
IN CUTTING THEIE TEETH. 

M rs .JOHNSON’S American soothing 

SVHUI*'.— Tins efficacious Remedy has been in general 
use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved nutiicroiiH 
Childrou when ftuffeilng from Convulsions arising from painful 
I>©ntition, As soon as the 8jTup is nibbed on the Gums, the 
Child will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. It is as innocont as cflicacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant, that no Child will icfii.so to let 
its gums bo rubbed willi it. Parents should he very p.irticular to 
ask for JOHNSON'S AMKUIGAN SOOTHING SVHIFP, ami 
tci^otice that the nanics of Haiu i.Avand Sons, 0:1 Farringdon 
Street, London (to wlioin Mrs Johnson has sold the Itcclpei, are 
on iho Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. Od. per Bottle. 



P ERYKCT Freedom from Couc^hs is secured by 

DR LOCOCK.’8 PULMONIC WAKEllS. They give instant 
relief and a rapid euro of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and 
all disorders of the Breath and Lungs. TTfr// havi’ a most plfusant 
tOMte. Price Is. l^d., 2a. fjd., and 11». per Box. Sold by all Medi- 
cine- vendoi's. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

MESSRS NEWBKRY cautign the public againt^t 

IfX using any but the genuine Dr J AMES'S Fi: VL'H PO WDEll 
m cases of the above complaint, .and, to insure tliemselvoa against 
the imitations, to ask lor Newbery’s, always observing that * F. 
Newbeuy, No. 4 .*i St Paura Churchyard* ia on the Government 
round «sach 1 oz. Bottle, at lls., and each I'ackct, at Sis. Od. 
Directions are enclosed with each Packet. E.<itnblls»iied a. i>. I74(i! 
For the efTects, see advertisement in M'diru^ Tones , .lanuary 1, 
1 q50« 


SY HFS 
MAJESTY'S 



(j. EOYAtlETTEKS- 
PATENT. 


PATENT LENTILISED COCOA is superior in 

Tt clement to ay others, and being easy of diges- 

tion, Is'b^tor adapted for a general beverage than either Tea or 
Copies of the Reports of Professor T.etheby and Dr 
Uto-AaTi^xbe Invaluable properties of the Lcntiliaed Cocoa may 
Deobtamod from TAVLoa Brothkhs, Cocoa Merchants, London 
ttn© exclusive Manufacturers of the article), and also from the 
principal Grocers throughout the Kingdom, who are now Belling 
in© Len^Aiised Cocoa in Canisters at Is. 6d. per lb.; and it 
»iip8i|orYenUUsed Chocolate, at 2s. per Tb. 

»** None is gonuiii© unless signed * Tayloh Brotiucrs,* 

QLg^IELP PATB|4T STARCH, 

v^SBID in the eoyal lafndry, 

.A,id rnosb^oioi BY HER MAJESTY'S I.A L'.NDRESS to be 

THH>,FINEkr STARCH SHE EVER USED. | 

' Sold fay Are.. 1 


WINES FROM SOUrffc^FRICA;. *. 

DBxrmXsr, 

TNTRODUCER of the SOUTHi^fRICAN PORT,'. 

X SIIKUU Y, &c., 205. per dozen, bottles iMuded. • • 

1 The well-cstabhshed and daily-lncroasiDg reputation of these . 
Wines (which greatly improve in bottle), renders any comment 
ro.s|>ccting them unneccssaiw. ^ 

A PINT SAMPLE OF EACH FOR ST AMPS. 

Wine in cask forwarded free to any Railway to **-11 in Englaivl. ^ 
EXCLi.SlOR BKANDV, Palo or Brown, Ws. per gallon, or 305. 
per doxen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. 
i^roRH Cheques — * Bank of London.* 

PIUCKD LISTS FOKM'AUDKU^ON APPLICATION, p -a 

. JAMES Xi. BEKMAir, 

6.^ Fcnchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 

BRIGHTON PALE ALE, 

so MUCH ADJURED. BY VIsVfORS, ONE SHILUNQ 
PER GALLON, in U and Ig GaUon Casks. 

INDIA PALE ALE. 27s. per Itt Gallons. No. 1 BRIGHTON 
PALE ALE, 248. per 1« Gallons. FAMILY^ MILD ALES, Is. 
and Is. 4d. per Gallon. EXTRA STOUT, la, 4d. per fiiaion. 
SUPERIOR PORTER, Is. per Gallon, 

THE CELEBRATED 'XXXp OLD AND MILD ALES, 

Is. 8d. PER GALLON, 

IK BOTTLE.""! NDT A PALE ALE. 4h. fid. per Dozen Guirns; 
2s. l»d. per l>ozen Pints. EXTRA S’KH^T. 4.s. fid. ^wr Do/«n 
Quarts; 28. fld. per Dozen Pints. Bottles, Js. fid. per Dozen, - 
unless exchanged. ^ 

HALLETT and ABBEY, India Pale Ale 
Brewers, Brighton. 

London Stores, Hnngerford Market, Strand, W.C. 

’ llELiVEKED FliEU J5Y DRAY, WITHIN 7 MILES 
OF CllARINll CROSS. 


Riini 


WICKS BAKING POW 


ISM 


A Sure Preventive of Indigestion, should be used 

in every Family, for making Biead without Yoast, and 
Puddings and Pa.stiy with half the usual quantity of Eggs and 
Butter. Miiections by the Queen's Private Balccr. 

* TESTIMONIAL. 

Fioni W.^ Gi.ass, Esq. (Anafj/ticul Chnnirt to Sir W. IIiirnktt, 
Al.D., ^'.R.8., ..S:c, JHrect or ^general of the JUrdicdl Veuarlment 
of U.M. AVn'y), to Sir W. Burnett. 

„ Dated April 19, 184». 

bin— l or your satisfaction I have analysed it (Borwick's 
German Baking 1‘owdor), and find its composition to bo, dec. 
—These ingredients are of the purest quality, and well dried. 
Ihe proportions liav’o been carefully adjusted and mixed. The 
Mixture forms a hcautiful Farinaceous Powder, well qualified for 
raising Bread. In my opinion, its presence in Bread wUl bo 
decidedly beneficial, &c. 

A'o/rf % all Vruf gists and Grocers, in Id., Ad,, and 6d. Pachets. 

G ray hair he- 

BTORED TO ITB NATU- 
HAL COLOUR, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Ilcadocho, Kheunmt- 
i.sm, iind Stiff Joints cured by 
F. M. HERKING-S Patent 
Magnetic Bhusheb, 10s, and 
15 b. Combs, 2.s. fid. to 20s. Gray 
Hair and Baldness Pn event kd 
by F. M. II.'B Patent Preventive 
Brush. Price 4s. and 58. C^ces, 
32 Basinghall Street, London, 
Where may bo had, prali$, 
the Illustriitcd ^mphlet, * Why 
.Hair becomes ^Gray, and its 
Remedy.' Sold by aU Ohffniats 
and Perfumers of refute. 


I 



ICO A NUT HERE MATTl Md 


TB TBK BRBT. 

PRIZB-MEDALS AWARDBD-LONDON, NEW YOttK» 

^ and PARIS. ^ 

Catalogue, containing Prices and evory particular, Poafc Frei* 

WAnBuousE. 42 Ludgatm Hill, Lokoom (B.Cah 


T"^ . . 

B U'TOR’^'.j.fiADA'riONS in ]eEAl)IN<:i> and 

fiJPICLLlNfe, upon fiii*ontire!y New and Original Plan, 
1% which DiasyUablegiare rendered as easy as Monosyilableti. 
4e*ch Edition. Price jjldd. bound. 

..iBUTTER^^ E#™OLOGICAL SPELMNO-BOOK atid 
B9CPOSITOR. SVh Edition. Price 1». 6d. bound. 

BfTTTEJl^B gradual PRIMER. With Engravings. 3Cth 
Edition. IMuoikl. 

London : Simpkin & Co. ; Whitt Aftea & Co. ; Lonomas & Co., 
lianiL'iOM & Co. Edinburgh ; Owvgh and Boicu. 

seTndrew cohbfs works, 

PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 
14th Edition. 3i. 6d. sewed, or 4r. doth. 

^ DIGESTION AND DIET. 0th Edition. 2s Gd, eewed, or 
6d. oloth. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY, for the Use of 
Parents. 0th Edition. 2s. CfL sewed, or 3&‘. Gd, cloth. 

Maolaculak and ST/swAitT, Edinburgh. 

SiMPitiN, & Co., London. 

J ERUSALEM and THE HOLY LAND.— A 

beautiful Series of Stereoscopic Pictures of the mo.st Inter- 
. csting^cenes, Just Publislietl. Specimen slide sent post free on 
! receipt of 24 postage>Rtanip?. Descriptive Catalogue for 3 postage- 
stamps. B. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 117 Cheapside, corner of 
t Milk Street, London. 


DASatEWB co:^.3Uozs. ?| 

A SHORT and CEllf AIN ROAD to a GOOD 

ii. HANDWRITING: being a Seiies of Oopy*book8, the first 
ten of which have, on every alternate line, apni’opriate and care- 
fully written copies, In penell^oloured ink, to %e first w’rlttsn over 
and then imitated : the Remaining numbers printed in black for 
imitation only. Large Post, 16 Numbers, 6d. each r S3 

Numbcii's (the last three consisting of Ladies* AnguUu: Writing), 
8d. each. 

* 4 ,* One specimen number of the larger, or two of the smaller 
scries, sent post free for Six Stamps. 

‘ For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell’s 
Copy-books. 1 have nouckd a marxkd impbovimsnt waKnavna 
THEY HAVE UKKN USED .*- of Mr MauB, Organiser 0/ 

Schools to Vie irorcestcr Liocesan hoard of J^ucaticn, 


G 


BY 

RAM MAR 


G. DARNELL. 

made Intelligible 

Price Is. 


to Cliildren. 


j^RITHMETIC 


made Intelligible 

Price la. ea. 


to Childi'en. 


SHORT and CERTAIN ROAD to READING. 

Price Cd. 


F or family arms, send Name and County 

tu tUe HEKALWC OFFICE. No charge for Search. 

Correct sketch and description, 
(id.; in colour, 5s. Monurtjental 
brasses, seals, die.s, and diploma 
plates, in rncdias^al mid modem 
stales. Lever-pretjS and t're8t-die.s, 
one guinea. Illustrated price-libt 
post free. 

ARMS, CRKSTJ^, &c,-»CrGsts on 
rings or seals, «.i. ; on dies, 75 . ; 
arms, crest, and motto, S.'is,; book, 
plate, i.is. 

SOLID GOLD, 18.rarat, Hall, 
marked Sard, or lUoodstone RING, 
oincra^ed '«?ith CREST, two guineas; 
seals, desk-seals, pencil-cttses, Ac. 
Send shse of finger wdth orders fur rings. 

T. MO RING 

^AVho lies received the Gold Medal for Engraving), 

44 High Holborn, Loiidou> W. G. 

BEDDING AND BEDSTEADS. 

J. AND S. STEER'S SPRING AND FRENCH MATTRESSES 

M ake the most Elastic and Softest Bed. A 

Prico-liflt of every Description of lleddin;^, Blankets, and 
Counterpanes, sent free. Bedsteads : Arabian, four-pot-t, Frencii, 
and other Stylea, in Birch. Maho^jiiny, Ate. ; Patent Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads on the most improved Principles. Cribs, Cots, 
Ac. ; Bedroom Furniture of every description. 

Eider-down Quilts in Silk and Cotton Cases. 

J. AND S. STEER, 

Bedding, Bedstend, mui llrdroom rnrultiirc Nlanuflacturert, 
13 Oxlurd (Street, Ijoudon. 



OLENFIELB PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE EOYAL LAUNDRY. 


«RlFFITn And FABBAN, Pabllsliers, 
Corner of Bt Poul’s ChnrcliyArd, London. 


* NEW IllUSTRATED 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENCE: by J. C. BEOtTGH. 

With t$ixtoen Illustrations by C. 11. BxlfrNUTT. Fcap. Bvu, 
price 5s. cloth, 

* Seienco perhaps was never made more attractive and easy of 
entrance into the youXhful mind .’ — The Builder, 

THE TRIUMPHS of STEAM; or Stories from the Lives 

of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. By the Author of Might 
ffief Rights drc. With Illustrations. Royal IGmo, price ds. 6d. 
,cloth; or 4s. (id. euloured. 

‘ A most delicious volume of example-s.’— -f rf Journal, 

THE BOY'S OWN TOY-MAKER; a Practical Uliistrated 

Ciiiide to the t?soful Ifimployiuent of Lcisuro ilours. By K, 
Lanollls, Author of Home Pastimes, With upwards of lAO 
Engravings. Royal 16mo, price 2b, 6d. extxA cloth. 

*ri’ufaBely illustvuted, and fitted to stimulate ingenuity and 
perse verance. ’—Ed in bu rgh Courant, 

THE WAH TIOEB; or Adventorea and 'WonderM For- 

tunes of tho Young Sea Chief and his boy Ch*>'V. By W. 
Daltow, Author of The JFolf Boy qf Chtna. XlhiBtrated by 
H. S. Melville. Fenp. 0\^o, price 5s, extra cloth. 

‘ A talc of lively adventure, vigerously told, and embodying 
much curious information. ’—IRus(ra(ed A^etc*. 


PAUL BLAKE ; or the Story Of a Boy's Perils in the 
Islands of Corsica and Monte Cristo. By Alkhro Klwes, 
Author of Ocean and her Rulet s. Illustrated by H. Anklav.* 
Fcap. Svo, prico fis. extra cloUi. 

* This spirited and engaging stoiy will load our young friefids 
to u very intimate acquaintance with Oorsica .' — Art Journal, 


^IIE LADIES are rcsitectfully informed, that 

A thi. BTAacH to EXCLUSIVELY C8BD IN THE ROYAL 
LAUNDRY ; and Hbr Majesty’s Laundress says, that although 
she has trifsl 

IV'ueaten, Rice, and OTima Powdse SrAiicnss, 

^ ^ has found none of them equal to the GLP^NFIFLD, which Is 
* THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

WOTHERSPOON A CO., Glasoow and London. | 

pHtJBB’S. LOCKS, with hU the receut Improve- 

\J ments. BTRONG FIREPROOF SAFES, CASH and 
DEED BOXES. Complete Lists of Sixes and Prices may be had 
on AppHoation. 

C«9l|IO and Son, 5V SI Pnnl> Chiivebyard, I^fMidoiii SS 
lAord Street, f«lv«rpool| le IMarkct Straat. Mancheslrri and 
llorsUy rieli^^^Wolvarbamivton, • 


FEED MAEKHAM IN RUSSIA; or the Boy TrayeHers 

in the land of the Czur. By W. 11. G. Kingston, Author of Salt \ 
IVateTt&Q, F'cap. Svo, with Illustrations, 58. cloth. ** '|| 

* Mr Kingston is a.s great a IhvourRe almost with boys as 
Captain Marryut himself.’— BsR'f Messenger, 

OLD znmsE’s book or BStWEf, jnraLES, ipxs 

DITTIES. Edited and Illustrated by C. H. Bennbtt, Autbsr 
of Shadows, iSzo. With Ninety Engravings. Fcap. 4to» Ss. (A. 
cloth ; 5s. coloured, gilt edges. • 

* Time was when we should have declared no one could ever 
rival Guorge Cruikshank in that partioular Uno-Hve have now ou^ 
doubts ,’— and Qitefies, y 

A most delightful gift, full of fun anddllaBtratioiis.’'^JeAn 

OItIFFITH.iuid FARBAN, 

Corner of St Fanl’i? Clinxchyard, tioindon. 




f Pf^trS, W 4 »iAirTI!D TTNADUlf 

F ree to any part of London (not loss than 14 lbs.) Whites, for Pastry, at par bushd (66 lbs.), 8s. 4^. ; 

*fl6vlBehold8, for Bread-making, 7 b. 8d. ; Seconds, 7s. ; Wheat Meal, for brownv3read, 78. ; Bqsl 
fine dtid coarse Scotch Oatmeal. Address, HOBSNAIL and CATCHPOOL, BuUford near With^> 
Essex, or 97 Goswell Road, City Road, E.C. Directions for Bread-making, gratis. Terips, Cash. Bags ieflt. 
Germon^Yeastt A Hslf-saok (140 lbs.), or upwards, free to any Railway Station within 200 miles. 

The Best Food for Children^ Invalids, and Oti^s. ' 

ROBINSON’S PATENT SARX.BY, 


UOR caakiug Superior BARLEY-WATER lii Fifteen Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage 

.r of Hot Majesty and the Hoyal Family, but has become of general use to every class of the community, and is ackuowled^od 
to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light fo^ for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a doliciotif 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickeuing Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 

For more than Thirty Years have been hold in constant and increasing Public estimation ns the purest faJma; of the Oat, and ns the 
best and most valuable pi’eparaiion for making a pure and delicate OTlUJilJv, which forms a Light and Nutritious Buppor for the 
ilged, is a popular recipe for Colds and lnilucnza«H8 of general use in the Sick-Ciiamhcr^ and, altcrnatoly with the Patient Baric^y, is 
an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

PBIErxnXU ONDY BV THX Patentkxs, ^ 

ftOBINSON, BELLVIILE, « CO., 

PUEVEYOES TO THE QUEEN, 

HED LIOIV STREET^ HOEB^RIV* EO1V0OW. 

Sold by all respeeiable Gtocers, PruggisU, and others, in Town and Countiy, in Packets of 6d. and Is. ; and 

Family Canisters, at 2s., 6s., and lOs. each. 


FOB 

PUI>i:)lNOS, OUBTAUBS, 
BLANCMANaE, &c., 

IS THE 

Moit delicate pr^aratlou 
Imown, 

AND CAN BE USED 

FOR ALB PUIiPOBES 

FOR WniCll THE 

Post Arrowroot ig applicable. 


EstaWi8he(^1847. 

KINGSFOBB’S 

OSWEGO 

FSEPABED CORX. 


MANUFACTURED A1 

OSWEGO, 

State of New York. 


Tins IS THE 

OHiaiN AL/ 

AND 

ONLY GENUINE AETXOLE 

OP TfiR KIND, AND IS IMPORTED BT 

BIVBS ANB MACBV, 
01 King YTllliam Street, London, 

AND 

W. BOALEE & CO., Liverpool. 

To be obliiliied of Orocere, 
CJbeinis|», A4% 


ARSAPAKILLA and CIIAMDMILK PILLS, 

for puiifylng the blood, the best tonic for loss of appetite, 
wasting, languor, ekin diseases, rheumatic affections, and all 
imparities* of the blood, from whate'^cr cause. Is. Ijd., 28. £ld., 
4fi. 6d., and lls. per box. • 

JOHN H. HALL, Chemist (late P’rk.vcii^, :^).9 Hoi born, near 
Chancery Lone. Any size free )>y Post for the price in cash or 
stamps. 

HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 

N otice op injunction.— T he admirers of 

this celebrated F'iah iSauce arc particularly requested to 
observe that none is genuine but that which hears the back label 
with the name of William Laeenby, as woU us the fruut label 
signed * XClizaJbclh Lasevhj/,* and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine tSaucc will henceforward 
appear an additional label, printed in green and red, as follows . 
‘Tills notice will be affixed io^Lazenby^s Harvey's Sauce, prepared 
at the oiigtnal warehouBc, in addition to the well-known labels, 
which arc protected against imitation by a perpetual injunctiou 
^ fit Chancery of 9th July 166&.' 6 Edwards Street, Fortinau Square, 

' ^AOhdon* 

..PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 

For Baddiipgs, Oustards, dee., preforred 4o the best Arrow-root, 
and unemlallea as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. The Lattcel 
says: ‘This Is superior to anything of tho kind known/ — See 
Bepons, also, fWhi Drs Uassall, Lotheby, and Muspratt. 

Sold hy Groeerrf; ChSmlsts, &c.j^t 8d. per 16-onnce Packet. 
Paisley^ Msnehesier, Dublin, audits IronmongeF-Lane, London. 


1 3RTCIIAKD’S Aromatic Stcul l^ills stand alone 

among the many new discoveries in medical aeienee for tho 
wonderful tome or strengthening properties they poBses.*!. By 
their peculiar power of oxidising the blood, tho pale debilitated 
invalid is icndorcd ruddy and robust, and the moat «hattere<l 
constitution built up, whilst the weak and rclnxed, no matter 
from what cause, soon exporienoe their invigorating and lestor- 
ativo cflectH. In boxes, 28. 6d., 4s. Cd., and ll«. Prepared only 
by Mr PAICHAHD, apothecary, 66 Channg Cross, London 
(sent free by post) ; and of all Medicine-vendors. 


P RICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, 

and Ginger PILLH, will ho found a never- failing remedy, 
oxcsellent above all others for the cure of indigestion, constipa- 
tion, biligiis, liver, and stomach complaints. 'I'hls medicine is a 
compound of the linc«t drugs, which are combined with the 
greiiU'Bt care by Mr PUICHARD, apothecary, 66 Charing Cros.8. 
In bottle.H Is. l^d., 2s. 9d., 48. Cd., lls., and 21 b. To be had through 
all Medicine-vendors. 


CYMINGTON’S HIGH - PRESSURE, STEAM- 

O PBBFAEJiD PEAJPI.PDU I'OB SOUPS. By har MaJ»rty’s 
Koyal Letters -Futentr No, 920. June 1865. — Cheap, light, 
uomishingt and savoury Soup made from these Peas in Onb 

Minute, without boiling. An 
excellent light diet for all 
olasBes^kn invaluable boon to 
the invalid. M.. Soyor solooted 
our Peas for tho HospitaU 
at Scutari (oco his Vulinarp 
Campaign, p. 34), and^medloal 
men of high refi^tation, in all 
parts of tho country, stron/^ly 
recommend them. Sold only 
in paoketi. Id., 2a., 4d., and Cd. 
each ; and in tins, Is. 6d. and 
3s. each. Also, prepared by the same process, Groats and Barley, 
for Invalids, in tins, 6d. each; and Scotch Oatmeal, fn packets, 
Id., 2d., and 4d. each.—Propoied and Sold by tho Patentees, W* 
SviaiNOToif ^ Co., Bowden Steam-Mills, Market Hai'hdrougb* 
Wholesale Agents in London; Wailjs and DaveDAUs% IM 
Upper Thames Street; Geobos Boeh'ick, 24 and 25 Ldhdon 
Wall; JoNXS and Fiuth, 93 Fencliureh Street; HonsNAiL-and 
Catcbfool, 97 Goswell Road, City Road. 




DB 'Od4lirWBI.Z/B EDUOAtlOITAI. WOtnX»f 

A **» Hfci t6i ttn)'rf^H30M1^8*l* *1. 

ftl, woh. „ SKLECT ENGLISH POETRY, lOth Edition, *». 

Ti ^5 SCIENCE O? AnTIIMETIC, 4th EdiUon, 4»., Sd. • UB ALLEN’S BCTBOP1U8, with a Oamplei* Dtctloawrvv.SX 

^LLEN AND COBN^tELL’S GRAMMAR, 28lh EdiUon, J*. ted, A SCQOOL GEOGRAPHY, «Cth EdiUon, 6d?j WitK Map*, 
_la (Id. eloth. '♦* , 6d. 

!RaMmaB WR beginners, ?Sd Edition, la. cloth, 9di lewcd. A SCHOOI, ATLAS, 3*. Od. plain, 4a. eoloured. 

:UE TOUNO COMPOSER, Zlat Edition, la. fid. QEoailAPIlY FOR BEGINNEUS, 34 Edition, l«. 

loHdon: StUFKIN, HABSEAXL, and Co.; HAMILTOIT, ADAMS, and do. 

Edlnbtirgli: OMVfiE and BOYD; W. P. KENNEDY. 

MANUFACTURKllS BY SBECIAL APPOINTMEUr 


TOTftE 



atTEEir. 


OBTAINED TJTE VlllZE MEDALS AT 'JTIE LONDOIST, NEW YORK, AND VAJ&IH EXHIBITIOm 

J S FBY ftlld SONS bav« aU tho advantageiti wliioh oAperienoo and a Matmfautoiy on a larc:e scale can t ommand, * 

PEYS* FRENCH CHOCOLATES, which arc used at titc ROYAL TABLE, and by tlio FIRST NOBILITY, are deUcious both 

ihcn as n beverage and for eating. Tliose who wiy'- o ctip of really fine, dehcions, wvll-tro^hed Chocolate, to pass softly off the palate, 
houM obtain these Or tictes. Important directions me contained in each iiackiigo. Few persons have tasted this hovorago in perfection. 

FBY^ CHOCOLATE BON BONS c-re delicious and nutritious ^ondimentA for the JtaiUvay Carriage, for Invalids, the Nursery, 
nd tiie Luncheon tablo—and especially adapted for presents. Their celebrated SOLUBLE COCOA 1* moderate in price that no 
erson need resort to other makers. It will go further than infciior qualities, thus purchaners obtain most for ‘their money by 
sing BRY AND SONS* SOLUBLE COCOA, in Creon and Gold or in Hexagon packets, which wdll bo fouml of excellent quality. 

FHYS* HOMCEOPATHIC, DIETETIC, a«d GRANULATED COCOAS possess perfect solubility- light, nutritiouA, and 
elicate articles’— to invalids invaluable. 

J, S. PHY 4e SONS* name on the lalicl of thoir COCOA NIBS, will \vai*rant them perfectly genuine. 

FRYS’ Patent Cocoa possesbos a full flavour. 

J. S. FRY AND SONS, BRISTOL, Kaniifactare all kin^ of Chocolates and Cocoas. 

FRYS’ CHOCOLATE or COCOA PASTE, CHOCOLATE POWDER, Broma a»'d Soluble Chocolate* require no boiling. 

Sotii hy 'lla-dealrrs, ftronrs, and DrinmHts^ in Great lirifatn /tnd Ireland. 

Ho enreful to obterv o that the name of ‘ I'liv and Sons * is on tho packet of each article. Inquire at all Grocers fur Fry anu Sons’ 

look on Cocoav— Gratis. . TO SOLUBLE COCOA DRINKEBiP -USE FRYS* HEXAGON PACKETS. 
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In Fou” Volumes, Demy Svo, cloth k‘tterod, pric^ 20?^. 

[^ife & Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robeht Chambers. 

Llbuai/ FiUtion, With Wood-cuts and Steel-plate Portrait of Buuns. 

A.1bo tho same, in Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, cloth lettered, Price 20s. 

In Four Volumes, Foolsc;»i> 8vo, cloth lettered, price 12s. 

Life k Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Egbert Chambers. 

Price 2d, sewed, 

Dhambers’s Minor Educational Course, for use in th« 

Humblor Class of School*. — No. 6. HISTORY. * 

Cart XVI., Price 73. 

Ohambers’s Cyclopedia of English LiteratuTe : 

A History, Critical and Biographical, of British Authors. With Specimens of their Writings. N^w Edition. 

Aho Volume /*., lloifaf ^Ivo, cibtA, jP^TV'e 8.«f. 


Price 3s. half-bound, 

Coihioercial Tables. — Consisting of Beckonjiig, Interest, Aanusty 

Mooey, Weight*, MeMure*, and other Table* ; aRd fcHrmlng a convenient Manual for the yftnefaouK 
^d Counting-room. 


In Foolsfiap 8td, limp cloth, price Is. 

Cookery and Domestic Economy for Yonng 
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F rSHER*S PORTMANTEAUS 
•' AND TEAVmiLING-BAGS. 
yiSHER'S NEW DttKSSlNQ-BAO, 

. Catalogues Post free. 

^ 188 BTBANS, LONDON. 
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T STISPHBNSOK invitesA attention to b'l^ 

e boautifallyeamve^^aitMAM^f 
Envelopes! At4lome Notes» Ao*$ a SeleoUlm 

from which will be sent Post free dn.ineoeiptX^my fuami 8*aa*pii. 
niveiy Article in Stationeiy k«pt M the pm (Itiality* ami' nn 
Chaige raado for Btainping Anne« Crofts, ItOf, on Paper or 
Envelopes, at Stkvhkhson's OnKAits;!* aTarieNRay WAnanousfi 
< »0d OxiM Street. (The Post«ofiloe near Begent CirouS.) ^ 



O YDENHAM is the STAN- 
O bard fashion of all the seasona 
The Sydenham Suits are admitted on all 
hands to be the most elegant, comfortable, 
and economical compendium of gentle- 
men*s apparel yet introduced. The 
Sydenham Trousers, 17 b. (id. ; Waistcoat 
to match, 8«. Sd. ; and Sydenham Top 
Coat, 4 Sb., are uniformly made of Die 
best of pure woollen cloths, containing 
nothing but fine Saxon or Australian 
wool, and vaiying in substance or pattern 
to suit the taste of the wearer, and the 
season of the year, 

SAinXEL BKOTHERS, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 

99 Lndgntc mill Loiutoii, 


WINES NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXUBY. 
WELLER AND HUGHES* • 

ITTH AfBICAN WINES, 

CtABSmSD AM 

PORT, 

SHERRY,. • , I 208. i)or do«cn.^ 

MADEIRA J 

AMONTILLADO, . . . 24s » * 

TENT, » 1 

COLONIAL BRANDY, pale or brown, 13it. per gal. 

Bottles and Cases charged, but the same allowtMl 
if returned. 

‘ Extract firom Br Lethehy’s Analyaia of our Wine. 

* 1 find 3 'onr wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt 
of it being for more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too 
often fold for genuine sherry.*—//, Lethfbpt A/.B., Loitdon Ilottpiial. 

* The flavour and quality of Messrs Weller and Co.’s wines leave 
nothing to be desired ; indeed, tlioy appear much finer than the 
onUniry foreign wines,*— Afmn'np Po$t^ August 9, 1858. 

Taaitfs— Cash or reference. 

WELLElt AMD HUGHES, Wholesale Importers, 27 Crutched 
Friars, Mark Lane, London, £.C. 
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33 LUDGATE HILL, and 110 
REGENT STREET, 

• Arc the Dcntul EhtabBshments of 

MESSRS QABBIEL, 

The 01d<eBtablished Dentists, 

Patfntun of thf m/ottm for inatarinp paftet ArUeuMioh an4 
, Jfasticatiofi, wiMowf /Ac tmpe/iitnenfB tmu>i/p attendant ttpon* 
the orrftiiory plans. 

I N their IMPROVKD MINI'^RAL TEETH and 

FLEXIBLE GUMS, them are no Springe or Wiren, no 
• extraction of roots ; the fit is of the most unerring aecnracy ; 

' while, from tho flexibility of the agent employed, pressure upon 
the gums or remaining todth is entirely avoided. f 

1 It is permanent, wholesome, and congonfol to tho mouth ; and 
' when in use defies tlio notice of the closest observer. 

It is only necessary to sec them to be convinced of their supe- 
rioiity ; and imlcss every satisfaction be given, no fee is accopteo. 
The best materials aro used, which Messrs GABRIEL wo 
' enabled to supply at prices lower than are usually charged for 
! common qualities, they having on the premises extensive 
I laboratories for Gio manufcicturo of every speciality appertaining 
to tho profession. 


I And at 134 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

GAlilllEI/S TREATISE fully explains the System, ami inuy b« 
j hud Gratis, or stamped envelope.— Consnltatlon Gratis. 

THE PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, which effectually restores 
decayed front teeth, can only bo obtained ns above.— Observp 
1 the numbers. 

; PREPARED WHITE GUTTA-PERCHA ENAMET., the best 
I Stopping for decayed Treth or Toothache, Is. 6vi. per box, 
obtainable through any Chemist in town or country, or direct 
' 20 Stamps. 

ESTABLISHED 1804. 

* Messrs 0.*s Improvements in Dentistry arc really important, 
and will well repay a visit to their establishments.'— Timee^ 
Sept. 6, 1857. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

OHANOELIEBS, TABI^-OIiMIS, &«., &c. 

A SELECT and EXTENSIVE STOCK, in every variety of Pattern, of riclilv cut 
VP J\. CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS for Gas and Candles, always on view at 44 OXFORD 
STREET, IX}NDON. Also, a Large and Choice Assortment of handsomely cut GLASS LUSTRES 
IIH GIRANDOLES, richly Cut and Engraved DECANTERS, WINE-GLASSES, WATER-JUGS, 
wii lil GOBLETS, DESSERT-SERVICES, and all kinds of Tablo-glass, at exceedingly moderate prices. 

' Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign (the latter selected and imported hy Messrs OsiiBrX in 
' the greatest variety. Furgishing orders in Glass executed with dispatch.-^i Oxford Street, 

London. Kanttfttrtoiy, Broad Street, Knaingham. I^Uiahed 1807. * 


BIAIBB GOUT AND BHEUHATXC FILLS, 
* ■ Friee U. lid. and 28. 9d. per box. ' 

^HIS Preparation is one of tho benefits which the 
X BoJenoe of modm chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; 
for, during the first y^mrs of 4he present oentyty, to speak 

ola Vure for the Goat was considered a romance; but now the 
efflceoy end safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated by 
unaoHmted testtmontab flpom persons in every rank of Rfb, that 
public Opinion proclaims this os one of the meet important 
discovcHCa of thwpresent age. • » 

Thew.l'ilb require no Testrolnt^of diet or confinement during 
their nee, pnd ore certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital perta* 

by Ml iacUcliM.VMietow. flsStheitMMof'THDlUS 
r^OT;^298fraRd>24mdim/ttfi tko0oy«rAmei^ 


ESATXKG’S COUaH LOZENGESa 

A COUGH or COLD is the original cause of 

three-fourthe of the diseases peculiar to this cllnuitc, afid 
th^ foundation of all Fifimonaxy Dieorders. The most spioactons 
and agreeable xe^y b KEATING’fi COUGH^LOKENOES, 
which, token on the first symptoms, at once allffiatc and 
soothe the vespitfttory otgsns, and avoids recourse to more 
powerful remedies. 


To prevent spurious Imitations, please to observe Gialtl|ie 
words* COTTGH L02SNGES* are etii^iwii on the 

Government fitampbf each Box, without which none ore geosubt* 
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THI? NATIONAL CHRISTMAS BILL. 
Nothing is so brilliant or so popular as lavish ex- 
penHiture ; nothing is so mean or so unpopular as the 
collection of income. The eminent dust-contractor, 
the repulsive bone-boiler, the extensive rag-merchant, 
are very different iieople in the eyes of^tho world 
wlien spending the income wliicli they inahe, than 
when making the ineoTiie wliicli they spend. As is 
the individual, ^so is the nation; and the Kight 
Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer is no 
exception to the rule. 

Figures and linaneial records are dull things — that 
has been settled long ago. All aldermen are fat, all 
misers are lean, all authors are bad men of busim^ss, 
and all statists are heavy — heavy as lead. The 
national balance-sheet is periodjically presented to 
the averted gaze of a liberal tax-paying public, and 
consigned to the limbo of unmitrigated bores. There 
is nothing amusing about it; it has not even the 
merit of full information, it is so wonderfully con- 
centrated and condensed ; figured, but not figurative, 
and #ry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage — 
the voyage of Vasco de Gama, It is a great bore to 
the 'JYcasury to have to make it up, and they are 
letermined that the House of Commons shall suffer 
for its inipertiuent curiosity. Why cannot money be 
roted and spent without any record ? What is book- 
keeping?— a thing only known in vulgar trade. 
What is double entry? — double trouble. Look at 
Lord Vellum — there is a real gentleman, if you like. 
Happy the man whd has the good-fortune to he his 
steward. ‘ Spwend wliat you like,’ says his lordship ; 
but, for Gawd’s sake, don’t bother rno with these 
lorwid bills ! ’ Noble, aristocratic creature, why 
:aunot the whole country follow Ins illustrious 
jxnmple ? Short reckonings make long friends ? 
L^shaw I A nation of soap-boikTS ! 

Tiiere is instinct, if not talent, in these Treasury 
ipinions and policy. Make figures acceptable and 
lopular, make the details of public finance — espe- 
jially the details of the national income — familiar 
,0 every peasant and liberal tax-payer in the land, 
ind Aoney-questions in politics would no longer 
36 thIL ea#y butt of ridicule which they are at 
iresentV Will this financial millennium ever come? 
Jur natftnal expenditure has increased by an annual 
wenty fcillions, compared with the expenditure of 
.wenty years ago. Our great and noble country 
ipends more in government every 3 'car than the 
Jnited States with a greater extent of country, and 
in ^qual population ; and it is considered a defunct 
kb^rdity to inquire Avhy. Lot a literary fool rush 
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in where Treasury angels fear to tread, and discourse, 
like a dull dog, as he is, upon the facts and beauties 
of the public balance-sheet. 

Income and expenditure, then, in round numbers, 
for the year ending March the thirty-first, Eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, discarding the balances in 
hand, were each about seventy millions. First, I will 
take the expenditure, or what the nation spent ; as 
our national, like our individual expenses, are often 
incurred in advance of our income. I will go to the 
heroic — the brilliant side of the Chancellor of the 
Excheefher, before I turn to his mean and repulsive 
side. I will look at the noble prodigal scattering his 
money broadcast among a gaping, admiring crowd, 
before I trace that money to the rifled till of a chand- 
ler’s shop. Wo arc a great nation, for we govern, or 
attempt to govern, one-half of the world ; we are a 
wonderful nation, for w^e tax the child’s humming- 
top for the sinews of our greatness. 

Seventy millions be ing spent, it is required to know 
how. First conies the interest and management of 
the National Debt, which reaches nearly twenty- 
nine millions ; then the army and navy charge, 
amounting to tivonty-thrcc millions and a half. Tliis 
is divided into land-forces, works and stores, and 
embodied militia — thirteen millions ; leaving the 
difference of ten millions and a lialf for one year’s 
navy. Thirdly, there is a little group of nearly five 
millions, which may be labelled as being miscellaneous. 
The compensation to the King of Denmark for the 
Sound dues, over one million ; the whole produce of 
-he paper- duty sw^ept away at a blow. There is the 
Persian expedition, which absorbs nearly a million; 
ihe expenses of the late w\ar* with China, reaching 
L.501,000 ; redeemed Exchequer bonds, exactly two 
:nillion8; and the sinking-fund of the w^ar-loan, one 
quarter of a million sterling. Fourthly, comes a 
arge group, which ranges itself under the head of 
Jivil Expenditure, swallowing the ver 3 ' considerable 
sum of thirteen millions and a half. Then we coQie 
•o another group, headed Law and Justice, which costs 
the country upwards of three millions. This sum 
.$ divided among England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
the first taking just upon two millions, the second 
nearly n quarter of a million, and Ireland just o*«^r 
-.900.000. • 

The next item of expenditure we arrive aft is that 
of Education, Science, and Art, wdiich absorb rather 
ov*er one million. Then viS reach the group of Diplo- 
matic, Colonial, and* Consular Services, ratliec. over 
lialf a million, one-third, consisting diploVnatic 
salaries and pensions in most parts of theCw'orld, 
being paid out of the C^solidated Fitnd.* Then we 
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com# tp Superannuations and Charities, which reach 
nearlv a quurter of a iniUion. 

Tile next group we reach is headed Special and 
Temporary Objects; they cover a very wide fleld, 
a\d aiaforb L.600,000. Then we are presented with 
tliewCivil List, a sum of nearly L.400,000, appro- 
priaVdijout of the Consolidated Fund, for the con- 
sumption of majesty and majesty’s household. Next 
to this item comes the group of Annuities and Pen- 
sions, extending to ^.300,000 only, hut consisting of 
details somewhat more interesting and unexpected 
than usual — of annuities to the royal pensions 

for naval and military services, civil services and 
judieial services, hereditar}^ jionsions to the Duke 
*of Marlborough, heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, and 
moiety of Earl of Bath’s pension, servants of George 
III., and Queens Charlotte and Ciiroline, pensions 
formerly on Civil List, trustees of Kntpo and Hamil- 
ton, and tlieir children ; in Ireland, loss of emoluments 
by the Union, officers of the late Irish Treasury, 
retired officers of justice, and pensions formerly on 
Civil List. 

Tlie next group of items is headed Interest on 
Loads, Secret Service, Suc.^ and its total expenditure 
is nearly L.200,000. There are Interest and Sinking 
Fund on Greek Loan, the same on llussinn-Dutch 
Loan, commissioners of Grecnwicli Hospital, Secret 
Service, formerly charged on Civil List; liecciver- 
general Duchy of Lancaster, in lieu of pri^ge and 
butlerage of wines; Receiver-general Duchy of Corn- 
wall, compensation for loss of duties on the coinage 
of tin, and compensation for loss of offices in con- 
nection with the same. Then comes the Miscel- 
laneous Expenditure, consisting of civil contingencies 
and the marriage of the Princess Royal, amounting 
together to nearly L.ir)0,000. The list is concluded 
with the Expenditure from Crown -lands, which 
consumes in salaries, allowances, pensions, payments, 
and office-fees, nearly the same amount as the civil 
contingencies. 

So much for the brilliant, heroic expenditure side 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and now let me 
turn to the other side — tlie side which produces the 
fund that pays for all this diplomacy, liberality, 
pensioning, and government. There is as much 
difiTerence between the two as there is between the 
great dust- contractor riding in state in Rotten Row, 
and the same dust- con tractor sitting in his mean, 
black, dirty counting-house. Great dukes, lords, and 
marquises who ^it in palaces or mansions, conde- 
scending to receive pensions, and nourishing a con- 
tempt for the vulgar followers of trade, forget that 
wliat they take so iiuiigrily from tlie national finan- 
cial caldron has, first df all, been thrown in by tallow, 
€‘ggs, or cheese. That noble army of young gentle- 
men, old gentlemen, and gentlemen’s gentlemen, who 
sit all day in government castles of indolence, forget 
that they are feeding upon those vices of tlieir 
tjountrymen — the wholesale consumption of tobacco, 
brandy, and rum. With a stagnation of trade and an 
increase of sobriety, away goes the fund which pays 
a host of salaries that are pensions, and another host 
of j>en8ionB that are not salaries, and never have 
been. 

The Chancellc^ of the Exchequer, leav Ing the dazzling 
h^Us of expenoiturej and entering the money-grub- 
ibing precincts of the national income-shop, presents 
the productive public with nine divisions of taxation, 
from wTiich he collects the necessary sum of nearly 
seventy mifiions. • 

I w^Ul first take the Stkmps, which produce so^en 
mTlIinns and srhalf. There are the Admiralty stamps, 
notes, bills of exchange, cards and dice, 
fflnd, civil bill fund, composition for duties 
& ^and: notes, deeds and other instruments, 
end -matrimonialijCauscs stamps, gold and 


silver plate, insurance, fire and marine, judgment#* 
registry fund, law-fund, legacies &fid successions,, 
licences and certificates, medicines, ikwspapers an^ 
supplements, penalties and costs recovered, Frobate' 
Court stamps, probates of wills and letters of ad- 
ministration, receipts and drafts, and miscellan^us. * 
Next comes the land-tax, which produces nearly two 
millions upon inhabited houses, and lands and tone-, 
merits. Then follow tlie assessed taxes, which produce 
about one million and a quarter. They are divided 
into armorial bearings, carriages, dogs, game-duty, 
hair-powder, horse-dealers, hofses, servants, addi- 
tional 10 per centum, and penalties and cost re- 
covered, The next on my list is the Fost-oflice, w’hich 
produces three millions. There are postage collected^ 
poatage-stagips, commission on money-orders, and 
miscellaneous receipts. Then cAne the Crown-lands, 
which, from rents, sales of old material and Himber, 
and fees, produce about L.400,000. Then there is a 
group of receipts headed Miscellaneous, producing 
upw'ards of one million and a half, and consistinl; of 
contribution from East India Company, ditto on 
offices and pensions, ditto towards merchant seamen’s 
pensions, ^inscience-m 01103% public officers, 

income of^ondon, Edinburg]), and Dublin Gazettes^ 
king of the Belgian’s trustees, savings on grants of 
parliament and over-issues repaid, superannuation 
abatements, premium and interest on Exchequer * 
bills sold, small branches of hereditary revenue, 
unclaimed dividends, various casual receipts, and 
produce from sales of old naval, military, and civil 
stores. Then we go to the Property and Income 
Tax, the backbone of direct taxation, wliicli always 
produces a million for every penny in the pound 
imposed. This reaches, in this case, nearly eleven 
inilliuns and a Inflf. Then we pass to the great 
group of Excise duties, which produce nearly eighteen 
millions, by all kinds of anno3dng, oppressive, and 
injurious interference with trade. There' are hackney- 
carriages* duty, ditto stage- carriages, game certificates, 
hops, licences, malt, paper, race-horses, railways, 
spirits, law-costs recovered, fines and forfeit uresgsums 
received from contributions to lato Scotch Excise 
Corporation Fund, and misccllnneons. Finall3% we 
come to the greatest group of all — tlie Customs* duties, 
which produce upwards of twcnt3^-three and a quarter 
millions, or one-third of the national income. Here it 
is, in the tariff, that the mean and protective side of 
the Ciiancellor of the Exchequer is most, clearly seen. 
The eleven millions of income-tax is x>roduced at a 
cost of about 2 per centum; the twenty-three millions 
of customs’ duties is subject to a draw^back of five times 
that amount. ‘Every tax,’ says Adam Smith, ‘ought 
to be 80 contrived as both to take out and keep out of 
the pockets of the people as little as possible above 
w^hat it brings into the public treasury of the state.* 
‘No,* says the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; ‘1 will rather take my stand upon our 
great dramatist: “He that is robbed, not knowing 
what is stolen, let him not know it, an^ ho is not 
robbed at all.” * The income-tax is a bold, open-day- 
light highwayman, wlio risks his life fairly for his 
gain. The customs’ duties are midnight, petty thieves^ 
who make up theilr income, bit by bit, in holes and 
corners, without risk. 

The articles, large and small, which |fr6duce 
income in the British tarlffi, arc four Itiinwd and 
sixty in number. Twenty-one articles outAf these 
four hundred and sixty produce n^early lAnty-two 
millions and three-quarters sterling of reveluc, leav- 
ing the small balance, of over half a millron to be 
made up by four hundred and thirty-nine articles. I 
will enumerate this little productive army of tw'ent}*'- 
onc. Butter brings one hundred thousand pounds; 
coflee, nearly half a million ; corn, meal, and ^ouT' 
tile same; currants, ^nearly a quarter of a milHon; * 
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pepper, nearly one hundred thousand pounds ; raisins, 
*the same; sllk^ manufactures, nearly a quarter of a 
•pillion; spirits (rum and brandy), upwards of two 
niillions and a quarter; sugar (unrefined, refined, 
and molasses), upwards of five niillions and a half; 
talk>w, about 6eventy*si3£ thousand pounds ; tea, 
nearly five millions and a half ; tobacco and snuff, 
‘ over five niillions and a quarter ; wine, nearly one 
million and three-quarters; and w’ood and timber, 
nearly six hundred thousand pounds. Having dis- 
posed of the chief productive articles in the British 
fariff, many of them — as butter, cheese, corn, meal, 
flour, silk-manufactures, and timber— sufiering under 
’ a strictly protective duty ; and some — as spirits, 
wiiie, tobacco, and snulF-— producing revenue based, 
to some extent, upfn national vices — Rmay glance 
leisurely over some of the inferior producing articles, 
and also some of the exemptions. 

Almonds, both Jordan and the paste of, are taxed ; 
bit|er almonds and aloes are free. Arrow-root, 
tapioca, and all that family of products, pay four- 
pence-halfpenny the hundredweight ; but arsenic and 
sanguis draconis are free. The appetite of the infant 
is fruitful to the public revenue; the Cockney Borgia 
may work under the licence of free-trade. Figis are 
a nice and fruitful source of revenue; jalap and 
castor-oil are myit}', but free. Biscuit and bread are 
sadilled with a duty ; caviare and senna are perfectly 
unfettered. Dates and wine are heavily taxed, but 
salted cucumbers and logwood extract are totally 
unburdened. Apples, pea^s, cherries, plums, boys’ 
marbles, and toys of all kinds, sail in under a duty ; 
but rose-%rater, tobacco-pipes, and sausages are free. 
Cries of ‘Shame!* from the combined youth of the 
country against the Chancellor, of the Exchequer. 
Why don’t he hit one of his own size? 

Malt is absolutely prohibited to be imported — 
a great boon to the farmers — but juniper- berries, 
angelica root, and gin materials generally come 
in without any financial or legal restriction. 
Manure is perfectly free ; soap, plain or scented, 
and^ wash-balls, are ccrtuinly not. Pickles pre- 
served in vinegar are a source of revenue ; vegetables 
preserved in salt are free. Two anomalies present 
themselves, alluded to before, in passing: port wine 
is taxed, but the raw material, according to popular 
report — logwood extract— is free. Bread is taxed; 
but the raw material — also according to popular re- 
port, potatoes, alum, and plaster-of-Paris — is free. Our 
French protective blockade is very strong. It taxes 
lace, silk, wine, clocks, china, with many other articles, 
even to musical-boxes. In these latter amusing toys, 
tho assessment is very minute and exact. Threepence 
a tune, played upon a cylinder of four inches in 
length ; but if upwards of four inches, the country 
wants eightpencc. Accompaniments arc extra, even 
to the extent of half-a-crown. Burgundy wine is 
taxed, Burgundy pitch is free. Out of a list of 
nearly fifty seeds, only one is taxed, and that is the 
unfortunate caraway. Turtle ' is free, but rice is 
taxed. 

British possessions, in most cases, are allowed 
to import goods into the mother-country at a con- 
siderabla reduction of duty, often reacliing 50 
centem, if the productions imparted are of native 
gro^m. diamonds, lobsters, bullion, and fresh fish 
of Biktisn taking maybe landed without report or 
entryVa privilege accorded to no other goods. 
Whawer duties there riiay be amongst the 460 
custodU’ taxed articles, that annoy the young, the 
old, the feeble, and the strong, it must be a comfort 
to all to know that one article is gloriously and noto- 
riously free. This is not corn, for that staple neces- 
igry of life still pays a juggling duty of one shilling 
the quarter, equal on the present price to 2^ per cent, 
—another protective boon BtUl granted to the farmers 


— it is divi divi.* Like the old woman whoi erhen 
snatched from a fearful fire, was found htlgging^ome- 
thing she had saved from the general wreck, which 
turned out to be a worthless liearth-broom, the 
British tax-payer, and professed free-traderf amMst 
the mass of useless, unproductive — when comymred 
with the cost of collection — protective, restrictive, 
and immoral duties, may congratulate himself that 
divi divi is free. 

The analysis of the British JarifiT stands thus : It 
produces one-third of the national income. This third 
is nearly all collected, from twenty-one articles of 
general consumption; 439 articles --which, with the 
twenty-one, make up the 4 CO, the whole number taxed 
— produce about six hundred thousand pounds, whidh 
affords an average of fourteen hundred and thirty 
pounds each. To pursue the analysis a little further, 
there are sixty articles tlmt bring less than two 
hundred pounds each ; fifty- three not more than one 
hundred pounds each ; thirty-six not more than 
twenty pounds each ; and thirteen, only five pounds 
each and undeK The persons employed in the col- 
lection of excise and customs’ duties, on the 1st 
of January 1857, numbered 6449.. 

With these facts and figures before him, the intellir 
gent reader may go away a duller, but a wiser man. 
He will see on one side of tho national balance-sheet 
— the right-hand, or credit side — glory, heroism, and 
brilliant expenditure; on tho other side — the left- 
hand, or debit side — mean, money-grubbing, and, in 
some cases, oppressive collection of income. He will 
find, upon glancing through the British tariff, that 
notwithstanding our press and platform songs of 
triumph, we know little more of pure, practical free- 
trade than Archimedes did of the steam-engine. 

POUDRE ROSE. 

IN TUUEE CHAPTERS. 

I. 

A DARK wintry da}’', in the year of grace 1839, was 
closixjg upon the final scene of one of those tragedies 
of real life which would be affecting, were they 
in France at least, of such everyday occurrence. 
Eugiine Beamlcsert, the direct representative of a 
long line of courtiers, warriors, diplomatists, com- 
mencitig with tho Merovingian kings, and now for 
some time schoolmaster in Lyon, was dying in a 
mean apartment au iroisihne of a house in an obscure 
street of that wealthy and splendid city ; not, how- 
ever, of want, of physical destitution, as the wine, 
cordials, and various tempting delicacies by hia bed- 
side, the heaped-up blazing ^gots on the hearth, the 
presence of an unexeeptionablo nurse, and, above 
all, of M. Vermont, a pbysician of eminence, whose 
minutes were Napoleons, fully testified. Nor, still 
judging by its surroundings, ought unsatisfied soul- 
cravings, hunger of the spirit, to have been felt^at 
that death-bed, since two midisters to spiritual needs, 
one officious, the other official, were in attendance 
there. The first, a stout, somewhat rustic-looking 
man, past middle age, at tho entrance of the Abbe 
Moflaix, the famous preaclier at the Church of the 
Assumption, had hastily returned hia balm for. Inirt 
minds, Plato’s Divine Dialogue^ te his pgckq^ and 
shrunk back to a comer of the room 
fire-blaze revealed him with but 
ness. I, however, from knowing Jules an 

well, can easily identify, tlirough the flashfa^ 
that large head, fairly ^e^eloped intellecfimUyv SBifi 
that face every ^ay ordinary save, for a pj^ of 
glittering gray eyes; which, from under cover of 
the pent-house brows, pierce to a ve^ long’way off* 
— further, deeper, indeed, than it la definable to 
— a — 

a Tho pod of tho Ca:$ali>tnia€k)riaHo, UBOd in* tanning and dyeing. 
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follow; eyer^in imagination. The countenance withal 
has fiOt what is usually termed a malignant expres* 
Sion. The most timid person, a girl, w’ould hardly he 
seared at confronting it upon a lonely road in the 
eX:ning of such another dark doy as this ; for plainly, 
vi^ly, as that unhlest, bastard wisdom called 
cunning, caution, timidity, are written thereon for 
dullest eyes to read ; there is also a certain air of 
bonhomie, assumed it may be — but, if so, habitually 
assumed — which doeo much to neutralise the vulpine 
craftiness of aspect which familiar observers were 
wont to say faithfully mirrored Jules Delpech’s vul- 
pine, crafty soul. A rash judgment, let us hope, in 
ffubmission to the divine injunction of charity — the 
charity that thinketh no evil, believeth no evil, 
with which M. Morlaix, a few minutes since, just 
before the arrival of the physician, rebuked the 
moribund’s glare of rage, called forth by a some- 
what eulogistic allusion to Madame la Baronne de 
Vautpr^ ; the personage albeit to whom Eugene 
Beauddsert is indebted for the lay am} clerical minis- 
trations which console, or embitter — for there is no 
interpreting the changeful lights and shadows which 
flit across that constrainedly calm white face— -these 
last supreme moments of parting life. 

There was no warning of how few those moments 
were in the suave tones of Dr Vermont as he felt the 
pulse and looked steadily into the eyes of his natient. 
He merely observed, addressing the nurse, ftiat M. 
Beaudeaert must be kept as quiet as possible; and 
then turned away with a slight gesture to tlic abbe, 
who followed him to the door, where a few whispered 
words passed between them. The look and manner 
of the abb€, as he again turned towards the sick man, 
revealed, clearly as speech, the significance of those 
whispered words; and Jules Delpech starting up, 
hurriedly embraced, and bade his friend adieu, as if 
for a brief time only, pressed one of the cold hands of 
a girl sitting by the head of the bed, in both his own, 
softly suggested hope and courage, and glided from 
the apartment. The nurse, at a sign from the abbe, 
did the same, and then the reverend gentleman 
requested tlie airl to permit him to speak for a few 
minutes with her father alone. The answer was an 
outburst of convulsive grief— passionate exclamations 
of refusal, which tlie abbe could only partially calm 
by consenting that she should remain whilst he 
administered the last rites of his church to the now 
avowedly dying sufferer ; whose thoughts, wJiilst fully 
comprehending, as he seemed to do, tlie abbd’s mean- 
ing and purpose, were nevertheless— if one might 
judge by the feeble demonstrations permitted by his 
fast-failing strength — with Itis child, with the earthly 
future of that young life ; and but slightly impressed 
by the imminence of his own deatli, and the judgment 
to follow, announced by the symbolic ceremouial, and 
the solemn words of the priest. 

. And now, whilst the abbd is fulfilling bis appointed 
ilinction, I may briefly pass in review the previous 
and determining incidents of the life-career thus 
pre'maturely closing; closing prematurely, there can 
be no question, as far as life is reckoned by length of 
days, for it w'as no longer ago than the autumn of 
1803, that the birth of Eogibne Beaud<5sert, the flrst- 
born of a distinguished general of that name, and 
Estelle, his wife, nSe Bresson, a rich heiress of Paris, 
Vas celebrated in that city with much pomp and 
^clat. Ck’ouds quickly overgrew and darkened the 
, brilliant future that seamed to await the child. 
General Beaud^sert was \Uled at Marengo; and liis 
widow, to whocu; by tlie provisions of the ante-nuptial 
<^ntrsiMy|ier whole fortune reverted, soon married 
again, the mother of a numerous fanfiily, and 

^adu^^o estraqged from her flrst-born, tliat after 
^ tbirfnday, she never again beheld him, 
^without expressin a wish to do so. It is 


probable that this unnatural feeling was excited an4 
confirmed by the civilly contemptuous treatmei^ 
which tlie plebeian wife of General Beaud^sert hau 
met with from her husband’s family; one of that 
section of the Quartier St Germain, which, always 
with an arr/ire-pcws^c, capitulated with the Consulate 
and the Empire for the profitable honours, illegitl-. 
mate as they might be, and, of course, were, with 
which it w^as the weakness of the Man of Destiny 
to always eagerly reward such condescendence* 
Madame la Baronne de Vnutpre, General Boaud<58erf^ 
widowed and childless sister, had especially never 
been at pains to conceal her disdain of her brother’s 
Ignoble alliance ; and no sooner was it ascertained 
that ci-devant Madame Beaud^sert, n^e 'Bresson^ 
evinced a decided dislike of hf^ son Eugene, than 
Madame la Baronne became his active partiian and 
patroness ; and an arrangement was finally come to 
by which the giiardiansliip of the last male scion of 
the ancient house of Beauddsert was legally trtns^ 
ferred from tlie roturier mother to the aristocratic 
aunt. Madame de Vautpre disdiarged her new self- 
imposed duties, everybody agreed, in the most liberal, 
exemplary^manner. Eugene Beaudesert’s education 
was conducted by the first masters; his purse was 
supxjlied without stint or grudge; and he had but 
just completed his eighteenth yearr wlxcn Madame 
la Baronne obtained the high favour and honour of a 
commission in the Garde Royale for her fortunate 
nephew. But, as most of us know, or liave heard, 
blood is stronger than water, especially that which 
wells up from the mighty arteries which nourish and 
sustain the common life of a people; and Eugene’s 
precociously manifested tastes, antipathies, predilec- 
tions — all clearly traceable to his maternal origin — 
proved to be diametVically opposed to the tastes, 
antipathies, predilectibns of the long line of Beaude- 
sert celebrities dating from the Merovingian kings; 
not one of wdiom, that unfilial descendant of a noble 
race sneeringly remarked, could be justly accused of 
having stained his scutcheon by doing anything, use- 
ful or lielpful to mankind. As examples of the young 
man’s shocking heterodoxy in matters ancestral and 
armorial, 1 may instance his proclaimed opipion, that 
there were In the world men as capable or governing 
France as Louis le 2>esirc— an extravagance which 
cost him his Garde Hoyale epaulets ; that Napoleon 
was at least equal as a general to the great Condd ; 
and that to have created ‘ a connoisseur in dry bones 
otherwise Cuvier the comparative anatomist — a baron, 
was not a detestable desecration by Bonaparte of that 
order of nobility ! That atrocities like these should 
so frequently sully the lips of her nephew and heir, 
was naturally a source of disquiet to Madame dc 
Yautpre^ ; but, to do that lady simple justice, she was 
far too right-minded and sensible a person to take 
au sMeux the froth-follies which flow so copiously 
from the lips pf vain and volatile youth ; and she 
more than once took occasion to observe in his hear- 
ing, that so long as her nephew cf/rf notliing in deroga- 
tion of liis high lineage, whatever he might think or 
say, would not affect his present or future |ioBlSioii 
as far as she had control over it.. Eugene Beaudt'sert 
was in his twentieth year, when Madame la Baronne 
felt or fancied that it might bo expedient to atfonce 
clearly define what it waS that to do, on temeavis 
undone, would fatally compromise the younsv plan’s 
future. .She did so in the mild impassive feaahn^r 
natural to her, after placing in his hand a Wft on 
Lafitte for the large sum he had just intinmt^ au 
immediate and pressing occasion for. 

*Yoii were conversing for some time, I noticed, 
at the ball the other evening, with the Count and 
Mademoiselle de Cevennes; what, frankly now,oig 
your impression, Eugbne, of the yOung laxly ? ’ ** 

*My impression of * Mademoiselle dSL Cevennes 1 





Vrankly, then, no impreflsioii at all— aajwpt, ma foh 
•the vague one of a perfectly well-drefned oornmon^ 
,^Iace young person, nowise distinguishable f^om the 
efbwd of perfectly well-dreased common-place young 
persons we jnet there.’ 

*< have reason to believe/ continued Madame de 
Vautprd, ‘ that the proposal of an alliance by marriage 
of the Beauddsert and Cerennes famiUcs would 
be favourably entertained by Monsieur le Comte de 
Cevennos,* * , , 

* Plaii-^iff madamer exclaimed the startled nephew, 
Pushing scarlet. 

‘In other, though scarcely plainer words/ resumed 
Madame de Vautpri^ ‘that were Eugbne Beaudesert 
to become a suitor ^or the hand of Louise de Cevennes, 
he would hot bo esiposed to the mortiAcation of a 
refusal^’ 

‘You must be jesting, madame/ rejoined the 
nephew with some temper. ‘What have I done, that 
it should be proposed to wed me with such an incar- 
nation of ugliness, ill-temper, and Satanic pr^e, as 
Mademoiselle de Cevennes?* 

‘ That is your tmgite impression of the lady, is it ? 
It is not a datteriiig one, at all events ; ^ind do not 
fear, Eugene, that I shall ever urge you to blaspheme 
the holy sacrament of marriage * — I should here state 
that it had beeij for some time whispered in certain 
circles that Madame la Baronne de Vautprd was 
growing terribly devout — ‘by uniting yourself indis- 
solubly with a woman you’ could not love pr esteem ; 
however ’ 

‘ Ma di'ere iante* interrupted Eugene, set/Jng 
Madame lie Vautpre’s hand, and kissing it with 
fervour — ‘ you aVe so good.* 

‘It is well, at the same tirge, to remind you, 
Eiig&ne/ continued Madame la Baronne, with her 
usual calm smile and quiet evenness of voice, ‘that 1 
expect from you a similar abnegation of selfish feeling 
in the atfair of marriage— which is to say that you 
will never think pf uniting yourself witli a person 
w'hom J could not love or esteem ! Above and before 
all, Eugene *— atid here the speaker’s earnestness lent 
almost tragic force and depth to Madame de Vaut- 
pro’s mild, steadfast look, and tranquil measured 
tones — ‘do not fail to bear constantly in mind that 
to follow your father’s unhappy example, by contract- 
ing a mHalliancey would be simply and definitively to 
pronounce irrevocable sentence upon , yourself— not 
merely of immediate separation between you and me, 
but of the forfeiture of your else assured inheritance 
of the large possessions, which are, as you are aware, 
at my absolute disposal.* 

‘ My dear madam,’ Engine managed to enunciate 
without much stammering, and with an aflcctation of 
unconcern with which his changing colour and alto- 
gether discomfStod aspect did not harmonise, ‘you do 
not imagine, you do not suppose, that I — that you — 
that* 

‘I suppose nothing, imagine nothing, Eugfene/ 
interrupted, the stately baronne, locking her icritoir^ 
apd rising to terminate the interview ; ‘ I merely state 
as a fact to be carefully borne in mind, that were you 
so insane as to contiWct a discreditable marriage — and 
by discreditable miurriage I mean one that I could not 
aanction— you from that mpment would be my nephew 
in bme only, assuredly in nothing more. Do you 
retur^to^dinef No; well, I shall be sure to meet 
you apMadame Morny’s* Adieu/ 

An Kidllferent passbr-by would have been struck 
by tlA extreme disquietude evinced by Eugene 
Beaudesert as he left his aunt’s splendid mansion; 
but in life’s careless April-time the clouds' pass 
swiftly ; and one little hour had scarcely elapsed since 
J^adame de Vautpre^s words had fallen so ominously 
bis ear, when they were remembered only as 
t^e casual expression of a hasty resolve, which could 


never be carried out; for was not. be^ 
Beandj^sert, the only Jiving being whom the 

name, the glory, ana the greatness of ,the'B0aud^rt8 
could be preserved, and continued for tbe admiratjdn 
and reverence of unborn ages ! That 
versible fact would necessarily outweigh 
considerations,^ when poised in so very ancestral: a 
mind as that of Madame de Vantpr6, who had, 
besides, displayed such Christian kindness in relation 
to that abominable Mademoiselle de Cevennes— the 
young lady that had graciously, it seemed, intimated— 
the amiable Gorgon !— tliat she would not refuse him 
the blessing of her hand, should he venture to solicit 
the precious gift. Ugh ! 

The repulsive idea thus suggested quickly gave 
place to another and very diflTerent one — that of ceUe 
jeune et cha^ante Adrienne, whom it would be impos- 
sible not to love, were her father, instead of being a 
capitaine de dragons en retrnite, a Paris shopkeeper: 
At that moment, the church-clocks chimed half-past 
two, reminding the young dreamer that by the time 
lie had Reached the jeweller’s, and received in ex- 
change for his munificent aunt’s draft the superb 
necklace upon which Adrienne Champfort had set 
lier heart, it w’onld be as much as he could do to 
reach Clichy by the hour he had appointed to be there. 
This was decisive; and by three o’clock, Eugbne 
Beaud6sert, with the necklace— a trifle, which cost 
him fine thousand francs, no more — safe in his pocket, 
was rattling gaily along the road leading to the 
modest dwelling of his beautiful fiancffe, and then 
onwards, downwards, to marriage, remorse, ruin, 
despair — finalh’, to the dark room au troisvbme in the 
Hue du Bac, Lyon, where the Abbd Morlaix is even 
now administering the vialkam to the heir of all the 
Beauddserts ! An old, sad story, of which I need 
only further give the headings of the chapters Inter- 
vening between the bridal ami the burial. 

Madame la Baronne dc Vautprd was informed of 
the marriage of Eugene Beaudesert with Adrienne 
Champfort by a long and eloquent letter from tlie 
bridegroom; to wdiich an immediate janswer was 
returned, enclosing a draft for ten thousand francs, 
and briefly stating tliat Madame de Vautpre wished 
Monsieur and Madame Beaud^*sert happiness, in the 
state of life they had chosen for themselves ; but, as 
Monsieur Beaudesert had been timely and emphatsc- 
ally warned would bo the case, Madame db Vautpre 
no longer looked upon tliat gentleman as her nephew, 
or as one possessing the slightest further claim upon 
her. ♦ 

It was nil in vain, as the ten thousand francs, and 
at last the costly ornaments^whioh he had lavished 
upon Adriennb, melted away, that the alarmed and 
anxious husband and father— two daughters, Adrienne 
and Clarisse, were bom to him duridg the first three 
years of wedded life— put in practice every expedient, 
every art he was master of, to change his aunt's 
inexorable decision ; Madame de Vautpre was impas- 
sible as marble, and as smooth and polished also ; her 
words manner, in the personal interviews which 
her nephew contrived to force upon her, whilst clearly 
expressive pf unswerving resolve, never betraying 
the slightest iriitatlon or anger. 

Thus, step by step, poyerty came upon the rash 
couple ; the poverty, armed with serpent 'st^ngB« ttiat 
treads upon the heels of reckless self-grP^ldnatioA 
and which, but for Captain Champfort’s jj^nsion — a 
rather considerable one for his position^ he being an 
inferior Member of the JOgion of ,„Hiniour— would* 
soon have besjti destitution; for Bugbne Beaudesert, 
with all his wordy disdain of ^birt&privilegefii/ per- 
sisted in, keeping himself flercriy a^f frdhi tlie ' 
contamination of employments, and none other 
were obtainable. . And did. the blind godi tliat had 
lured them to such a pass, remain to gild t\ie ruin 
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Ii6 bid <iDiid& to light up with his glowing torch tho 
o1b 6 drear awelluig where sat Indigence with his 
black feet upon the cheerless hearth; and Want, 
ever at the threshold, and waiting but for the death 
of ^at 'white-headed, feeble old man to enter in, 
dee^ned the thick gloom with his gaunt forecast 
shadow? Alas! ho W could it be so? Was it possible 
that the enchanting smile with which Adrienne 
Ciiatnpfort received the necklace we know* of frpm 
her delighted lover, should cast Its radiance upon tho 
pawn-ticket of that same costly bauble, which her 
husband, then of some seven sad years’ standing, 
placed in her hand with a sour, fretful caution to put 
it safely away? The truth was, neither had espoused 
the intended person. Eugene Beaud6Sert, Made- 
moiselle Champfort’s idolising admired, was the nephew 
of Madame de Vautpre, heir to the splenAd mansion 
in the Faubourg St Germain, and the magnificent 
Chateau d’Km, near Lyon, of wdiichsho had heard so 
much— a young gentleman, moreover, having free 
warren of all the jewellers’ shops and modiste estab- 
lishments in Paris, the entrie of Tuileries balls, and 
possessed of a thousand other transferable and charm- 
ing gifts and privileges— surely a very different 
person from the pale, care-worn, listless man, whose 
stockings she darned with delicate fingers, at the 
faintest pressure whereof, in tho old fast-fading time, 
those now downcast unregardful eyes had flashed 
with rapture ! And though still retaining mfch of 
her brilliant form and feature-beauty, was Madame 
Beaud^sert, wran wife and mother, eternally busied 
with household cares, necessarily negligent of the 
elegances of attire, impatient of the present, regret- 
ting the past, the fairy being pictured in the youthful 
imagination of Eugene Beaudesert as the honoured 
and admired mistress of his inherited splendours, the 
grace and genius of the pourtly circles to wdiich it 
would be his chiefest pride to have raised her? 
Clearly not. Bo not suppose that biting, bitter words 
— liasty and quickly repented of, it may bo — such 
as escaped Adrienne’s lips, when, as she w^as walking' 
with her husband and children in the hot, dusty 
Champs Eb^stfes, Charles Biiudin, the rich grocer’s 
son, whose hand she had refused for that of Madame 
de Vautpri^’s nephew, dashed past in his new cabriolet 
wildi Madame Baudin, his ricldy apparelled, very 
pretty wife by his side— words whichever after rankle 
in the memory, did not frequently pass between Mon- 
sieur and Madame Beaudesert. And yet she was not, 
as the world goes, an unaffectioi|nte wife and mother, 
imr he a bad unloving husband and father. Botii 
possessed amiable qualities— amiable qualities, I mean, 
of an ordinary degree — we know yiat none but 
those supremely angelic unflawed natures, whose only 
ascertainable dwelling-place, in my experience, is the 
brains of boys, girls, and authors, can illumine the 
bleak; wastes of life with perennial radiance, make 
copstant sunslune in the shadiest places, sing cease- 
less songs of gladness upon empty stomachs, and 
delightedly disport themselves in the lowest social 
ua^mirea, from whatever height thereto hurled 
own! 

To that bright band, Monsieur and Madame 
Beau^^sert assuredly did not belong. They, how- 
ever, rubbed along disconsolately, till the death, In 
183^, of Captain Champfort ; when Eugene, roused to 
spasmodic exertion, left his wife and youngest child 
Clarisse, ct Clichy with the widow, arid set out on 
foot with his^^^ daughter^ dreamy Adrienne, for the 
Chateau d’Em, where Madkrre de Y^utprdhad for some 
years, constantly resided, determl^d upon one more 
effort^if notAj^gain her good-will, at least to wrest 
* from her iM||H|^rtunlty the means of modest exist- 
ence. IHslilllHiIsfused to see him, and returned his 
letters wearied out at length, as well as 

ieiiously iKI^ tlie autUilrities, that to persist in 


his annoyance of Madame la Baromiede Vautprd, would . 
bring unpleasant consequences upon himself, he-— by,, 
the advice of his new friend, Jules Belpech, at whose ‘ 
house, distant about a league from the chfiteau, he 
had taken up his temporary abode— lured an api^t-* 
ment in the Rue du Bac, Lyon; and chiefly in the 
hope of touching bis aunt’s heart through her pride, 
advertised in the local papers that Eugbne Beaudesert, 
ex-captain of the Garde Royale, gave lessons in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and elementary mathematics. 
This notable expedient failed as completely as all» 
previous ones. Madame de Vautpr^ was immovable 
by such feeble devices; but a more potent agent than 
the disinherited descendant of the, Beaudeserts was 
at hand, bringing fullest relief to the sufferer, and 
rebuke, renfbrse to his obduralb, pitiless relative. 
Eugtme Beaudesert fell suddenly ill ; tko lon^ fever 
of despair had at length consumed the golden oil of 
life, and the sttur de charifCy whose mission of mercy 
took her to that poor abode, saw that yet a few hodrs 
and the divine lamp would expire on earth, to be 
relumed only in His presence whose breath first 
touched it with celestial fire. Having clearly pos- 
sessed hersAf of the melancholy story, sister Agnes 
lost no time in endeavouring to secure tlic good offices 
of the Abb^ Morlaix, wlio, she knew, was the confessor 
of Madanje de Vautpre, reputedly one of the most 
devout ladies of France. This w'as not a difficult task ; 
and tho abbe, first visiting the moribund, hastened at 
once to the great lady’s pt;*sencc. Never was tho 
abba’s sonorous eloquence more vigorously exerted; 
and as he, witli tho authority of a church of which 
Madame de Vautpre was a fanatical adherent, 
entreated, menaced, commanded, her obduracy and 
pride of lieart, insensible to the pleadings of human- 
ity, yielded to religious terrors; before the inter- 
view terminated, it waS settled tliat all money could 
do to avert or delay the stroke of the destroyer was 
to be essayed ; and, that should her nephew not 
recover, his eldest daughter, Adrienne, was to be 
received nt tlie Chateau d’Em, avowedly as Madame 
de Vautpre’s heiress. Ono condition, however, was 
peremptorily insisted upon, which was, that Adrienne 
should be separated from her family, who would be 
permitted to see her unco only in each year; the 
mother and sister to be paid a yearly pension of four 
thousand francs during Madame do Vautpr^’s plea- 
sure, which meant so long as they and Adrienne 
rigorously complied with tlie condition of separation 
from each other. This arrangement Eug^ino Beau** 
desert readily though ungraciously acquiesced in — 
I mean that he neither felt nor affected gratitude 
for the tardy and fear-extorted concession — and he 
commanded his reluctant daughter to comply there- 
with when he was gone, as she valued his blesaing 
and her mother and sister’s welfare. 

Of that young girl— of Adrienne Beauddsert, whom 
we just now saw passionately refuse to abandon for a 
moment the post assigned to her by filial love and 
duty — I have not as yet spoken, though it is around 
her the interest of this nttrrative will mainly gather. 
It will, liowever, be only necessary In this place to 
premise that Adrienne Beaudesert will, be thirteen on 
her next birthday,. that she is well formed and tall of 
her age, and that her now death-pale compl^ion^ 
eyes swollen and red with weeping, loose f^n^ded 
hair, obscure a beauty as exquisite as that Af her 
mother at the same age; whilst even throng that 
clouding veil of tears and terror, the infant!^ can- 
dour, the faith— how shall I express myselr?— the 
simple trustfulness^ verging upon credulity, that 
marks her character, is strikingly apparent. There 
are lines, however faint, nascent as yet, indicative 
of firmness about her sweet, rose-lipped moutk,, 
which cannot be too soOti develops and confirmed/ 
That simple, credulous ^predisposition hoe unhappify 
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been fostered^ exaggerated by tbe education^ if i( can 
calied one» she has received, chiefly from tier 
grandmother; an honest, simple-minded native of 
Provence, who has peopled the child's mind with the^ 
thqusand-and-one legends of fairies, demons, witch- 
clmms, potent alike for good and evil, ^ received 
as gospel-truth in that part 6f France; and in 
which her grand-daughter believes as firmly^ as in 
the ogre-like instincts of the dreaded relative to 
whose abhorred eompanionship or custody her father's 
last commands have doomed her. Childhood's com- 
mon dreams, it may be said. Yes, but will they, as 
such illusions usually do, exhale and pass away in 
the expanding light of reason, or remain hidden, 
latent in t!ie mind of A^rieifhe Beaud6sert, till, under 
stimulatkig conditi(^8, tlley. start into fktal life and 
activity ? This is the yet unsolved enigma of the 
story of the Poudre Bos(5. 

# . 

AN EVIL SEEMINGLY WITHOUT A 
EEMEDY, 

There is one evil under the sun withoirt a remedy, 
and that is the power of what is called Fashion over 
women. In some mysterious way, it comes to be 
understood tliaj; the correct thing for ladies this^ 
winter is to carry an amount of inflated dress round* 
the lower part of their persons, which will make 
them from ten to twelve feet in circumference. 
Implicitly they submit to have themselves so dressed, 
as if it were some supernal decree wliich it was futile 
to try to resist, let the consequences be never so 
inconvenient to themselves and the society of which 
they form a part The rcsultii^wcontour of the figure 
is, in the first place, ridiculous ; in the second place, 
immoral, because false. It involves waste, to the 
distress of those who have to pay the milliners’ bills, 
and to the offence of God, who tells us that not 
merely our superfluities, but much of our ordinary 
means, should be bestowed upon tlioso who want. 
Finally, it creates danger, for a dress sweeping wide 
of the person is apt to catch fire, and often does so, 
with tho most tragical effects. Not a month before 
we write, two daughtors of a noble house, had their 
dresses thus ignited, and, as the arrangement is favour- 
able to combustion, they were so severely burned 
that they only survived a few days. Yet the incon- 
venience, the ridiculousness, the immoral falsity, the 
sinful waste, and the frightful danger, while on all 
hands acknowledged, are wholly unavailing to abate 
one inch of the evil. The mysterious decree has 
gone forth — ‘ we,' say the ladies, ‘ cannot be singular' 
•—the evil, consequently, great as it is, must be 
endured. 

It is important to observe regarding the subser- 
viency to these mysterious decrees, that there is 
no progressive improvement. One year, it is one 
absurdity; another year, another. Balloon-sleeves 
now — mud-trailing skirts then. Here, invisible bon- 
nets, exposing the head to colds, and the complexion 
to injury ; ^ere, wasp-waists, destroying the play of 
tbe organs ^circulation and digestion. Always some 
enormity, and no one better than another, or more 
partially exemnlified. Beasoning on the part of the 
othe^es^is wholly in vain to effect any correction — 
ot wimt use, indeed, is reason, with people who admit 
the absurdity of their conduct, but say they cannot 
help it? 

Sidd by side with all this folly, we hear cries from 
various quarters for the acknowledgment of female 
equality, and, consequent female rights. What an 
amusing set of enthusiasts! A part is claimed in great 
and .serious affairs for a portion of the community 
W^o cannot avoid wearing any ridiculous attirS which 
Is proclaimed to be tlm fashion. A perfect equality 


with the reasoners is expected for tboie^wbo eoflfrss 
themselves below the power of reason. m 

We lately thought of writing a powerful paper on 
the custom' of typifying everything silly and foolish 
under the phrase ^an old woman.' It seemed to, tni 
unfair, on the part of our sex, to pay such court to 
women while they were young, pleased to listen for 
hours perhaps to their prattle, professing compliance 
with thslii faintest wishes ; idoUsing, deifying themi 
yet, after all, turning away from them in their 
maturer years, when, if anything, they had become 
wiser and more solid. But a little refieetion upon the 
conduct of women in respect to dress has obliged us 
to give up our intended article. Our design was, we 
believe, amiable and gallant — for, be it known, we 
arc extremely kind to women, and great favourites 
with them — but we now see the position was indefen- 
sible. Young women, judged by their conduct in 
this important part of the economy of life, are evi- 
dently no better than old women— not a bit more able 
to resist weak impulses. They may be described as 
only old women with the gloss of youth in their 
favour, the latter peculiarity being alone, that which 
brings them the deference which is denied to their 
seniors. Now, of course, this gloss of youth being a 
mere external accident, and no proper ground of 
esteem, whatever it may bo of passionate admiration, 
we must needs admit that the claims of women to 
respeeff are equal at all times of their life ; and there 
is no injustice whatever in arraigning them in age for 
qualities which ought equally to be condemned in 
them at every period. 

No— the proverb must still hold its sway— men of 
weak tastes and apprehensions must still submit to 
be called old women, and old women must submit 
to have such men likened to them — ^but surely not 
for ever. TJiere is a progress in most things in this 
fair world ; and we may therefore hope that a moiety 
of the human race — a most interesting one, and 
invested with great influence, for good or evil, over 
the other moiety — is not to be left from ^age to age 
to doll-dressing, gossip, and the chronicling of small- 
beer. The brain of woman, thougli not so powerful 
as that# of man, is composed of the same elements, 
and equally capable of an indefinite improvement. 
Tho occasion which women have for rational accom- 
plish men ta and skill in serious affairs is, If not so 
great as that of men, very great nevertheless ; why 
should they not know something of business, and so 
save themselves from becoming the victims of 
Western Banks and other traps ? Why should they 
not take an intelligent concern in the making of laws 
by which they ore to bo. affected as wives and 
mothers? Why should they not be somewhat 
informed in physiology and the laws of health, and . so 
save themselves and tlieir offspring from much of 
what is now suffered in disease, sickly uselessness, and 
premature death ? They have these things in tlieir 
power, and by such, and thd general cultivation *of 
their minds— above all, of their reasoning powers — 
they, might make their young and old days alike 
irespectable, thus extinguishing the ignominy conferred 
upon them in this proverbial reference to ‘old women,' 
or rather, as we think we have shewn, to women 
generally. In no other way that me can think of is 
there to be an end to this imputation on the sex## 

It often is. impressed on . us that the ordinary 
Women of tbe world lose an immense portion of the 
happiness placed by Providence in the||SP power, from 
want of a right apprehan^Aon of their capacities, aft 
well as duties. When a lady of tUq middle rknk has 
an independent provision, w a father or husband to 
provide for her, she is generally a idle 'person. 
She reads a little in a literature that giveti her no 
intellectual advance ; works at somb utterly useless 
texture— a laborious ifleness ; or plays indifferently 
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on 8(ftn« inetrumont. All very miserable work indeed. 
Say she even conducts a household, it is but a poor 
sole occupation for a human being— one day the same 
as another— no advance — nothing to look forward to, 
but, the ^amo routine of trivial orderings till the end. 
When we consider what a wonderful power a healthy 
brain even in woman really is, and what a potential 
destiny is connected with it, we might well wonder 
that such multitudes go on thus for uncon- 

scious of what they we failing to do, and wiiat they 
are failing to enjoy. Tliere is not one of the great class 
in question but might become sonictliing unspeak- 
ably superior to what she is as a moral and intel- 
lectual being, immensely more useful to herself, her 
family, and society, and, by consequence, immensely 
more happy. 

The fatality of the case is in the low standard set 
up for women, by themselves and others. It is under- 
stdod that they are only fit for trifles and drudgeries, 
and on the plane of trifles and drudgeries they con- 
tentedly remain. The drcsa-follies are but a part of 
the system wdiich they are thus made to constitute, 
and consequently we may expect to see these reign, 
one after another, until some general change shall take 
place of the nature indicated. 

ELLIS’S VISITS TO MADAGASCAR.* 

The Rev. William Ellis, who, a few ycara^ ago, 
became favourably known as the author of Poll/- 
nesian Mesearches, has just given to tlie world a 
work on the island of Madagascar, abounding in 
matter of extraordinary interest, and which, as a 
book of travel in an unknown land, must be 
considered second only in importance to tliat of 
Livingstone. Like this last-named personage, Ellis 
happily unites in himself tlie mis^sioua^y, the man 
of science, and the accurate observer of social 
phenomena — quite the person, we should tliink, for 
spreading with a knowledge of the Gospel the ordinary 
arrangements of European civilisation. With the 
view of drawing attention to a volume which might 
possibly be thought uninteresting to general readers, 
we shall endeavour to present a sketch of ita nature 
and contents. 

The common notion entertained about Madagascar 
is, that it is a large island in the Indian Ocean 
inhabited by tribes of ferocious savages, who repel 
all attempts that may be made to civilise them. TJjo 
belief that the island is large, and also productive, 
is of course correct, for it is equal in dimensions to 
Great Britain and Ireland, and its inhabitants num- 
ber about three millions. That the people, however, 
are naturally savage and unimprovable, seems to be 
the reverse of the truth. In 1817, the country was 
under the government of a king called Radama, with 
whom a treaty of alliance was entered into by Sir 
Robert Earquhar, governor of the Mauritius, on the 
part of the English government ; and forthwith the 
London Missionary Society despatched not only a 
b^y of missionaries, who were well received by the ' 
king, but a number of artisans, to impart instruction 
in the useful arts. Their success was most striking. 
Having learned the language of the Malagasy, tlie 
missionaries arrauged a grammar, and prepared 
eleq^entary books, as well as a translation of the 
Bible. ‘In' the space of ten years, after the settle- 
ment of title teachers at the capital,* says Mr Ellis, 
‘not fewer th^n 10,000 or 15,000 of the natives had 
learned to read, many ofu^em aUo to write, and a 
few |iaa mader^me slight progress in English; at 
the se^eJlIlil^Viat a mnnber ptofessed themselves 
Christi^ns^mplhin the period, amongst the 
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1000 or 1500 youths who had been placed as appren- 
tices under the miBsionary artisans, some had been 
taught to work in iron, which abounds in the country; 
others had been trained to be carpenters, builder#, 
tanners, curriers, shoemakers, TJiese were some 
of thjD most satisfactory results of the king's alUavcee 
with the English, and the settlement of English 
missionaries in his country ; and although the advant- 
age of a sudden and large increase of firearms 
amongst a people very partially civilised, may have 
been questionable, the substitution of legitimate and 
honourable commerce for the degrading traffic in* 
slaves, the opening of a way for frequent and friendly 
intercourse with foreigners, the teaching of useful 
arts, the introduction of letters, with the knowledge 
of Christianity by which this WaB; followed, will ever 
cause the treaty between Sir Robert FarquhQjr and 
the King Radama to be regarded as one of tlie most 
important events in the modern history of Mada- 
gascar.* Everything was going on prosperoush’', 
when in 1828 tlic good King Radama died ; Iiis 
nephew, Rakatobo, who succeeded him, was assas- 
sinated ; and the present queen attained the mucli- 
coveted sufureme authority. Immediately, the old 
system of idol-worship was re-established; the pro- 
fession of Cliristianity was prohibited ; the mis- 
sionaries ordered off ; books were confiscated ; and, 
in short, tilings put back, as far as possible, to 
their original condition. But it was beyond the 
power of the queen to extirpate Christianity utterly, 
although many unhappy proselytes were put to 
death; nor could her government make the people 
unlearn those arts of civilised life which had been 
so beneficially introduced. There ensued, as may be 
supposed, a curious ^condition of society, in which 
various European usages were blended with the 
manners and habits of gn untutored and superstitious 
race. We should judge, from Mr Ellis’s account of 
affairs, tliat long ere this, intercourse with enlightened 
foreigners w^ould have been resumed but for an unfor- 
tunate armed collision in 1845. Some French and 
English traders who had been suffered to reside at 
Tamatavc, the port which had dealings with the 
Mauritius, complained to their respective govern- 
ments that they suffered from the application of 
certain native laws ; two Frencli and one English 
vessel of war were sent to redress these alleged 
grievances. Failing to effect an amicable adjust- 
ment, tliey bdhibarded and burnt the town, and killed 
a number of the inhabitants. The outrage proved 
worse than useless. The forces had to retire to 
their shi];>s, leaving thirteen persons, who were made 
prisoners and put to death* Since this ill-conceived 
and ill-conducted affair, the island has been officially 
shut against foreign residents, although a few, chiefly 
French creoles, are tolerated at Tumatave. 

Besides the elements of social improvement intro- 
duced through the missionaries, and which, as has 
been said, nothing could extirpate, there were other 
grounds of hope left to those who took an interest in 
the Malagasy. The •natives who remained secretly 
Christians, and who could write, contrived to keep 
up a correspondence with their fellow-sufierers who 
had taken refuge in the Mauritius ; and, what was 
of still greater consequence, the Prince Katnonja, son 
of the queen's sister, and heir-presumptive tof the 
throne, took to the study of the Bible, his 
adhesion to Christianity, and did what lay m his 
power to assuage the bitterness of religious perse- 
cution. It should be further stated, that thq idol- 
atrous and superstitious queen did not proscribe the 
elegances Of lifb, and she continued to have about her 
natives of rank, who were able to hold communication 
in English or Frenclu Understanding that through 
these several agencies certain political changes weiw 
in pro^ssi 'tbe London Missionary Sciciety judged 
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expedient to seek for correct information on the 
• eubject, and, early in 1858, Mr Ellis was invited to 
'^iproceed to Madagascar, t6 make all suitable inquiries', 
in company with Mr Cameron, then residing at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Having arrived at the Mauritius ou their journey 
of discovery, the two travellers embarked in a small 
vessel, the Gregorio^ for Madagascar, but with faint 
hopes of being allowed to enter the country. Up 
to this period, all trade with tho Mauritius was 
suspended, greatly to mutual disadvantage. Tho 
Mauritius depends for cattle on Madagascar, which, 
on the other hand, relies on imports for various 
articles of commerce. After a l>oisterous and uncom- 
fortable passage from the 11th to the 17th of Job”, 
the voyagers arrivq^i at Tamatave, an^ Jia4 some 
difliculp^ in being allowed to land. At Icneth the 
harbour-master, who could speak a little English, 
took them to his house, ‘ a well-constructed native 
dwelling, alM)ut forty feet long, and botw^een twenty 
anc> thirty feet high, with a door in the centre, and 
a window on each side, the whole front shaded with 
a veranda, and tfio house thatclied with the leaves 
of the traveller’s tree.' The house, backed by tall 
palm-trees, formed, with its inliahitants, a good 
subject for photograpliy, in which Mr Ellis was such 
a proficient, that his volume is enriched with a large 
number of likenesses of public characters, picturesque 
scenes, and tlic more remarkable kinds of plants; 
his accomplishment in this respect making for him 
friends among all classes. During his brief sojourn 
at Tamatave, he was gratified with the acqui- 
sition of a beautiful aquatic plant, the Ouviramha 
fevf>Mrali\ ‘one of the most curious of nature's vege- 
table productions,’ as it is designated by Sir W. J. 
Hooker. This plant, sometimes called the water- 
yam or lace-leaf, grows belo^ the surface of the 
water, and only projects its flower-stalks into the 
air. Tho large leaves which float beneath consist of 
long fibrous veins, between which are rows of open 
work resembling the finest lace or needle- work. Mr 
Ellis had the satisfaction of bringing away specimens 
of this singularly beautiful plant, ono of which, we 
believe, may be seen in the Crj'stal Palace, and 
another in the Koyal Gardens at Kew. 

The application to visit the capital being refused, 
Mr Ellis and his colleague were obliged to return to 
the Mauritius, and there make known the fact, that, 
unless the sum of 15,000 dollars wms sent as an 
indemnity for injuries, the queen of Madagascar 
would not grant permission for the renewal of trade. 
The amount being immediately subscribed, Mr 
Cameron and one of the mercantile class were sent 
with it, and w^e learn that a few months later, trade 
with Madagascar was satisfactorily resumed. This 
event led to a second attempt on tlie part of Mr Ellis 
to reach tho ruler of the Malagasy. Again tho 
intrepid missionary, June 1854, embarks with a 
competent supply of photographic chemicals and 
medicines packed in his luggage, and gets once more 
safely to Tamatave. He has hardly time to take up 
his quarters, when he is called to^ attend a chief who 
needs medical assistance, wdiich,^ by long practice, 
assisted by common sense, Mr Ellis is able to render 
with sofne effect— -a conspicuous instance of the value 
of gi|ii>g missionaries a certain amount of medical 
knowtadj^ ' The house of the sick chief was a dismal 
hut, with a fire of wood burning on a raised hearth, 
'edged round with sUmes, and lighted by a lamp of 
melted Jat stuck on the end of a rod which was fixed 
ifi the sand. Other appearances, with appropriate 
comments, mgy ;hest be given in our auUior’s own 
words: 

*I found the chief lyii^ on a number of mats 
smad by‘ the side of the fireplace. His wife was 
sUliDg near doorwayt working at a fine kind of 


mat. One slave was in tbo outer room,^ driving away 
the poultry and pigs as they approached,^ and another 
little slave-girl squatting on the ground attended to 
the fire. The chief said h® b*id removed to this low 
close hut for the sake of the warmth ; the therdiomcter 
at that time was generally between 60 degrees and 
70 degrees indoors. He was an ofBoer of the govern- 
ment ; and wliile I was talking with him, one of his 
assistants or aides-de-camp entered with a couple of 
letters, wliich, at the chiefs request, he read, and 
wliich the chief told him he must, answer. The young 
man then went to a box at the side of the room, 
brought paper, pen, and ink, and seating himself 
cross-legged on the ground near the lamp, laid a quire 
of paper on his knee, and having folded a sheet, the 
chief raised himself upon his mat and dictated, wh|le 
his secretary wrote a reply. When the letter was 
finished, the secretary read it aloud, and the chief 
having approved, the writer brushed tho sand adhering 
to his naked foot with the feathery end of his long pen 
upon the freshly written sheet, to prevent its blotting, 
then folded his letter, and departed to despatch it to 
its destination. There was something singularly novel 
and suggestive as to the processes by which the civilis- 
ation of nations is promoted in the spectacle I had 
witnessed. Little more than thirty years before, tho 
language of Madagascar was an unwritten language ; 
a native who had been educated nt Mauritius was the 
only virltcr in the country, and he wrote in a foreign 
tongue ; but now, without any of the appliances 
which are usually connected witlt a secretary’s desk 
or office, a quiet, unpretending young man, seated on 
a mat on the floor in a lovfr dark cottage three 
hundred miles from the capital of tho country, and 
with his paper on his knee, receives and writes witll 
accuracy and ease the orders or instructions of his 
superior; and while the latter reclines in his sickness 
on his mats spread on the floor in his leaf- thatched 
hut, as his fathers had done for generations before, he 
has only to utter his wishes or liis orders, and these 
are conveyed to those whom they*' concern with as 
much authenticity and correctness as the most formal 
dispatch from an office of tlie most civilises! nation. 
And when 1 reflected that to such an extent had the 
native government availed itself of the advantages of 
writing as that in the year 1836, when the late 
missionaries left the capital, there wore four thousand 
officers employed, who transacted the business of 
their respective departments by writing, and that 
such is the benefit or pleasure which the people find in 
thus communicating with each other, that scarcely a 
traveller ever journeys from one place to another 
without being a letter-carrier, I was strongly im- 
pressed witli the fact that, beAdes the benefits of their 
directly religious teaching, missionaries were render- 
ing most impor|ant aid towards the enlightenment 
and civilisation of mankind.’ 

Permitted to make excursions in the neighbourhood, 
Mr Ellis prosecuted his inquiries, and w as able fo 
improve himself in the language of the country; but 
he was denied permission to visit the capital, and 
finally returned to England. At length, the mueb- 
dcsirod permission to have an interview with the 
queen of Madagascar was given. Availing himself of 
it, Mr Ellis arrived at the island July 1856, and 
the account of his more protracted and important 
visit on this occasion occupies the principal pars of 
the work. The details of his journey to AntimUnarivo, 
the capital, which is situated in the interior, and 
which, can be reached on^»by climbinSt hills, pene- 
trating trackless forests of gigantic tropical \’egeta- 
tion, fording rivers swarming with^ MUgators^ and 
encountering many other varieties of difficulty and 
danger-^the greater part of the wa^ bmpg per- 
formed d la palanquin^ in a kind of blanket tborne by 
native bearers — ^form altogether aDeeply jnteVesting 
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naiTtftire. We are told that elavery prevaiU as a legal 
institiAtioDy the bondage seems to be of a mild 
type^ and the , government disallows any export of 
slaves. Though allied to the Malay race, the people 
appear tb be ^dieted to peaceful pursuits, and easily 
assume the habits and manners of Europeans, The 
mixture of the barbarisms of past times with the 
practices of modern civilisation, is peculiarly opld; 
and we can fancy that the general aspect of affairs 
is pretty much what plight have been seen in Britain 
shortly after the natives had been tinctured with the 
notions and manners of their Boman invaders. 

‘ According to the account before us, we should com- 
mit a serious mistake in looking on Madagascar as a 
territory to be taken possession of at the will of any 
European power. The country is in a state of transi- 
tion ; and nothing can be more obvious than that by 
the measures of improvement likely to bo carried out 
by the, amiable and intelligent prince wlio succeeds 
to tlie supreme authority, Madagascar will at no 
distant day make a rapid advance, and take a 
respectable place among Christian nations. 

Beaching the capital, and there being lodged in 
handsome style, Mr Ellis is immediately visited by 
Prince Bamonja, a young man of colour, but of 
European cast of features, who speaks English, and 
is prepossessing in appearance. ‘He wore a black 
dress-coat and pantaloons, gold-embroidered velvet 
waistcoat, and white cravat. Without formaMty or 
reserve, the prince evinced no want of self-respect. 
He very cordially welcomed me to the country, and 
in a short ,time we all seemed to bo perfectly at 
ease. He asked after my home and family ; and 
was much pleased with a picture of my house, and 
with portraits of some members of my family, which 
he said the princess his wife would like to see. 
I told him I had a small present which my wife 
herself had worked, and which I had thougl\^ of 
offering to the queen or some member of her 
family. He said the princess his wife would, he w as 
sure, be much pleased with it. He spoke freely 
of the accounts he had Iieard of England, and of 
his esteem for the English ; of his high estimate 
of the conduct of the English on several occasions 
which had been reported to him ; of the character of 
their laws, especially in relation to human life, which 
he said they appeared to regard as a most sacred 
thing, not to bo carelessly nor recklessly destroyed. 
He spoke of the Englisli having often interfered to 
protect the weak and the injured, and to prevent 
wrong/ The prince made inquiries respecting the 
royal family of England, mentioned his earnest wishes 
to remain on friendly terms with all European 

I powers, and spoke hopefully of the improvement of 
Madagascar. He stated that an attempt had been 
made to convert him to Boman Catholicism, but 
without avail. On subsequent visits, the prince 
discussed a number of subjects with earnestness and 
animation ; and it need scarcely be added that he and 
bis wife — a lady in the costume of a London drawing- 
ro^i — were vastly pleased by being photographed in 
different attitudes. 

Passing over the" account of numerous, ceremonial 
interviews with chiefs and officers of the court, we 
arrive at the grand presentation to the queen, who 
is 4<^cribed as a portly woman of sixty-eight years of 
ilge, with an agreeable expression of countenance. 
She was d^ked out in a queenly style ; and wore a 
crown made of plates of gold, with an ornament and 
charm, semetning like a Crpcodile's tooth in gold, in 
the froh lfjlft te. The interview took place in an open 
court^MlMm front of the palace, a tall harn-Uke 
buildinSHK a thatched roof and a veranda on two 
eteriel^l^Mliund. The queen sat in state in the 

courtiers, while in 
'flnilv below, which was surrounded by 


soldiers, stood the parties to be received with their* 
interpreters. The ceremony passes off agreeably, 
and Mr Ellis has the further honour pf being invit^* 
to dinner, the particulars of which we leave him fo 
describe. ^ After ascending by a somewhat steep 
path to the crest of the hill on which the hoftse 
stands, we reached the front court, where the 
queen’s band, in scarlet uniform (apparently English) 
was stationed beneath the veranda. On entering, 

I was received by a number of servants dressed |n 
a sort of livery, consisting of blue jackets bordered 
with red. I was politely received by the owner of 
the house, a number of officers, and other company, 
amongst whom were M. Laborde, and the Catholic 
priest with whom I had breakfasted. When dinner 
was announaed, we were shewtp to our respective 
places, which were designated by papers bearirg our 
names placed on the table. Mine was on the left 
hand of tlie chief officer, and M. Laborde’s was imme- 
diately apposite. ^ 

‘Tlie room was largo and lofty, furnished with 
looking-glasses and other articles .of European or 
Asiatic manufacture, having a large sideboard at one 
end. The table was splendidly furnished witli por- 
celain vases, filled with artificial flowers, and silver 
vases the size of wine-coolers along the centre. Tlie 
covered dishes, spoons, and forks, were all silver ; the 
dishes as w'cll as the vases being of native manufac- 
ture, after Englisli patterns, and remarkably well 
executed. On all these articles, as well as on the 
handles of the knives, a crown, and a bird, tho crest 
of the Hovas (the royal tribe), were engraved. 

‘As soon as all were seated, iny friend the secre- 
tary, who sat next me, intimated in English, that as 
I was a stranger, ami the queen’s guest, I should now 
propose her majesty’s health ; and on a sign from 
one of the attendants, 4lic band in the veranda played 
the Malagasy “ God save the Queen,” 

‘The dinner commenced with soup, after wdiich an 
almost endless variety of viands vrere served. There 
must liave been upwards of thirty different dishes 
handed round in succession ; beef in every form, 
poultry, game, made dishes in great variety, with 
pastry, all exceedingly well cooked, especially the 
rice and the rolls of bread. There was not much 
wine on the table, the drinking was very moderate, 
and there were but few toasts. The utmost propriety 
characterised the deportment of all present ; although 
there were many of tlie younger members of the aris- 
tocracy at the table, the entcrtaiiinicnt w^ns more 
lively, and much less formal, than some at which I 
had been present in the country. After the dessert, 
tea was served in small coffee-cups, perhaps instead of 
coffee, from tho supposed preference of the English 
for tea. 

‘After the dinner, the chief officer rose, and deli- 
vered a speech expressive of the good feeling dnd 
hospitality of the Queen of Madagascar towards the 
subjects of other governments, strangers from across 
tlie sea, visiting her country. This was said in 
allusion to my presence amongst them ; and then, 
stating that it had* been the wish of the queen and 
the Malagasy government to preserve friendship with 
all foreign nations, he asked why^ it was that they 
were so frequently disturbed by reports that the 
French were coming to take their country said 
that reports to that effect had been recently, brought, 
and were now in circulation amongst the people ; and 
then appealing to me as recently fTom Europe, he 
asked if I knew whether these reports were true, and 
if so, why woa it that the Malagasy were to be^ 
attacked. 

‘ Appealed to so directly, I could not decline oflbr^ 
ing a few words on the subject ; and after thankiietg 
the queen for the kind attention and hospitality I 
had experienced^ and observing that the caltiraUnn 
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of peaceable and friendly feelings among nationi, and 
^lie increase of commeroial and other Intercourse 
between the people of different countriesy was far 
m&re conducive to the prosperity of all, than any 
other course; and that the feelings of good-will 
towards Madagascar cherished in England had been 
, so fully reciprocated by the consideration and kind- 
ness I had received since my arrival, I trusted 
that corresponding sentiments were cherished by the 
French,* 

The assurances of amity on this and other occa- 
s%ns gave inexpressible satisfaction to the authorities, 
who seemed very nervous on the subject of invasion. 
During his residence at the centre of political affairs, 
Mr Ellis appears to have picked up ftom conversa- 
tions with the princ# and others, much df the kind of 
information which ^was specially the object of his 
embassy. The leading fact wq gather from liis state- 
ments is, that if Prince Iliimonja should ever occupy 
the^throne, the island will be again opened to the 
missionaries, and go rapidly forward in civilised 
usages. The prince, unfortunately, has no surviving 
family, and hence a now element of doubt as to the 
future. What in the present critical stattf of matters 
seems desirable is, that nothing from without should 
be done to compromise this well-intentioned prince, 
or bring fresh sowerities on such natives as privately 
adhere to Christianity. It need only be added, that 
Mr Ellis parted with regret from his hospitable 
entertainers, and having safely reached the const, 
sailed for England, wdiere he arrived in March 1857. 
II is volume can he recommended, not less for its 
valuable information respecting Madagascar, than for 
various amusing details descriptive of the scenery 
and social aspects of the Mauritius. 

THE SONG OF T^E STUDIO. 

In Si fnt fie joie^ all scarlet and purple, the sun smiled 
a splendid adieu, disbursing gracious vails of gold 
gleams among the attendant cloudlets as ho jour- 
neyed away from tliem to another land. Nature’s 
mantle was decked with her cljoiccst hues, blended 
and sweetened, as painters sny^, after her own peculiar 
manner, the crimson dimming through violet into 
gray, the orange melting through green into blue. 

Tiiese flrmamental glories could we guess at only^, 
not perceive fully, as we sat in Tim Doolan’s studio, 
wdiicli rejoiced in the orthodox north-cast aspect; yet 
by the reciprocal rose-pink blushes of the east, much 
of the glow and passion of the west could be sur- 
mised. Tim Doolaii was at his easel, painting with 
an energy that bordered on the ferocious. 

‘I never value the light half so much,’ ho said, 
‘as W'hen there is not any.* The day was certainly 
waning, and Tim stood close to his work, as though 
he were about to dig his head through the canvas. 

‘It’s provoking, it is — growing dark, just as I’m 
fetching out and finishing.’ He was ever a profli- 
gate of the day’s early hours, and a miser of its last 
few moments. I may mention tliat he w^as called Tim 
for no other reason that I could over ascertain than 
that it was not his name. His godfather and god- 
ii!iother at his baptism had called him ‘ William,’ but 
the world had chosen despotically to ignore that 
appellation as inappropriate and absurd, and had 
somehow substituted the laconic title by ivhich he 
now went, and to which ho answered more readily 
than to his legitimate prefix. He vras Irish, of course. 
Very spare and very tall, as though nature had had a 
^ort of second thought about his height, and had 
Suddenly added a foot to his stature, without making 
any corresponding addition to his other propor- 
tions. The result was rather a lineal and angular 
character of figure. He was prone to colour in bis 
dress — affected fiame4iued shirts, and grass-green 


cravats. . Add long, tumbled, fawn-coloured liair, 
ragifed amber moustache and eyebrows, pale^om- 
plexion, Irisli nose, and light, wild, blue eyes, and 
you have a faint sketch of Tim Doolan’s general 
aspect. When, painting, he wore a Turkish Tez with 
a long purple tassel, and a puce-coloured shootiiig<* 
jacket, torn about the pockets, and a good deal 
slashed under the arms. 

There was no affectation of finery about the studio. 
The walls were of a simple whitewash, not recent in 
execution. Fugitive sketches in black or red chalk, 
or in charcoal, were tlie sole decorations. Inter- 
spersed were divers names, initials, and memoiranda, 
addresses of models, recipes for colours and vehicles ; 
also caricatures of Tim in various fanciful situa- 
tions — painful and otherwise. There was no display 
of fragments of armour, weapons of war, Velvet 
draperies, and other properties occasionally found in 
the rooms of painters, more especially those of theo- 
retical rather than practical idiosyncrasy. Tim 
Doolan did not pretend to bo an art Croosus; or, 
if he did, the appearance of his studio certainly 
contradicted him. 

I was sitting looking at Tim as ho worked. In a 
dark corner there could just bo traced the filmy 
outline of a pair of boots emerging from a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke, the only evidence of the presence of 
another man in the room. He did not speak nor 
move, this other man ; and his feet were at a consi- 
derable elevation above the level of his head. The 
attitude might have been convenient ; it was, at 
least, unconventional. 

‘ Be asy, Miss Bellairs. How am I to put the 
high-lights into your eyes, if you keep rolling them 
about like marbles? And, please, don’t wag your 
head like the mandarin in the tay-shop ! And if you 
could keep your double set of pearls invisible, it 
would be convauient, as it isn’t the Bull and Mouth 
I’m painting.’ 

I have omitted to state, that that distinguished 
model, Miss Bellairs, was sitting to Tim, and it was 
to her the above plaj^ful admonition was addressed. 

‘You shouldn’t bo always eating. Miss Bellairs; 
sea-goddcsscs never took dessert ; leastways, they 
didn’t crack w^^lnuts with their teeth.’ The lady 
accepted the reproach with a laugh and a tost of 
her long, undulating hair — a glassy shot-silk of 
gold and orange-brown. 

‘ Wliere’s my flake-white — was it that I threw at ye 
for not sitting still ? Oh, here you are ! Och, how 
the light’s going I It’s not safe painting at this 
time. There — I’ll stop. Miss Bellairs, you’re a 
good one to look at, but a one to sit still. Can 
l^you come to-morrow ? Have you change for a sove- 
reign? You’ll leave it till the morning? Ten 
o’clock ? All right : good-bye ! ’ 

And the light had gone; Miss Bellairs, too, had 
vanished. There was gloom in the studio — shortly 
there was growling. 

* It’s hard times,’ says Tim, drawing himself up in 
a rectangular stretch ; ‘ one paints and paints, and* one 
don’t sell, and the money goes out and it don’t come 
in again.’ 

No one spoke. The hoots slightly moved in theix 
circumambient smoke — that was alk 

‘ And what to call this ? ’ and Tim stood fronllnjp 
his easel. ’ Como and help, you fellows. Will it OT 
for Venus, risen from the sea? Euphro^yne is a 
good name ; or Galatea. Wasn ’t C^latea a sea- 
nymph? Or shall I stick h chain round her ankle, 
and call her Andromeda? But then ^hore ought to he 
a monster; and Jason — wasn’t it Jason? or was it 
David ? Who ’s up in Lempriere ? A^^dromedit has 
been painted before.* j •' 

‘ I should rather say she had ll?e foioe casae from 
behind the boots, whicl^waggled derifiivcly. 
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(potation from Kingsley would impart an air 
of fretfmess/ 

* ‘Pshaw! New wine into old bottles,’ from behind 
the boots. 

sea-nymph hasn’t been painte 4 ? Here, 
Croppie, come out of that — oflrn your tobacco like a 
man ; give us a name for this?’ 

Thus addressed, the boots slowly descended to 
earth, and a liead, and ultimately a body, emerged 
from the smoJce. Tlieso belonged to tlie individual 
addressed as Croppie. 

* WImt do you want ? * 

An 4 Croppie moved over to the easel. He was not 
an artist; he was sohiething more formidable— a 
critic. He wrote on art ; not so much essays as 
manifestoes — bulls, not Hibernian, but pontifical. He 
was our friend, therefore ho did not spare us, for he 
rated more than he valued our prodtictions. 

It was said of a certain recent French Icing, that 
a pear-shape chalked on tlic wall was understood by 
everybod^^ to represent Ins caricature, and of Croppie 
may safely be asserted, in like manner, tliat the draw- 
ing of a pair of moustaches merely, would liavo 
clearly identified him in the minds of his numerous 
friends and ot'quaintances. He was all moustache; 
Ins moustache was the first idea you conceived of 
liiin, and it was also tlie last. It was of voluminous 
character, and to obtain its luvuriance'lie appeared to 
have mortgaged deeply, if not sacrificed altogclher, 
his other capillary properties ; he was closely shorn, 
save in regard to the dense line cutting across his 
face, like an obese equator dividing a pale globe. 
His hair was kept so short, his head seemed to have 
been under the mowing-machine, as it was not to la* 
conceived that the hand of tonsurial art could w'ork 
BO evenly ; hut the moustache was wonderful, a thing 
to soo, and having seen, to swear by afterwards ; and 
then the means of expression to which he converted 
it — when in ^^^ath how he tugged at its ends, as 
. though they were tavern hell-ropes and the waiter 
deaf; how he sucked it in, and tlieii pufi'tKl it furiously 
forth again ; how* he pointed up the ends, and looked 
the incarnation of remorseless defiance ; how he 
turned them <lown, and donned an aspect of religious 
resignation. He w^'^s snorting through them, angry at 
being disturbed, when lie came to the ’easel. 

‘ This is only an old study cooked up,’ he said 
contemptuously. 

‘It’s been kicking about here a long time,’ said 
Tim apologetically. ‘1 thought 1 M finish it, and 
see what I could do witli it. It must have a name — 
just think of one.’ 

‘ TJiis is the vrsiy with you fellows ;* he turned to Tim 
I and myself, but wx could feel that he was addressing 
not us merely, hut a large artist- world without. 
‘You paint first, and then you think, or ask some 
one else to think for you ; you make tlie thunder, 
and then run all over the world to find a flash of 
lightning to fit it ; ’ and he gnawed at his moustache 
in a rage. 

‘The baby generally conies before its name is 
settled,’ I suggested humbly. 

‘I deny tliat,’ cried Croppie, blowing out his 
moustache; ‘in well-regulated families, the names 
are provided for aJong list of probable children, with 
a Ij^ral allowance for occi^alonal twins; but art is 
ftnprovident in everything. For tins study — wJmt 
matters w^mt you call it? Shining white flesh is all 
very pretty, but I don’t know any one that w'ants to 
hang Tip Miss Bellairs, au, natural, in his drawing- 
roor^.’ ‘ 

‘Don’t be hard, Croppie; thosb are bad times. I 
‘ paint TVliat I think will sell ; I am obliged to shake 
hands with Mammon, for he holds money in his fist 
affcfer ajl.* J gst.oh pretty well a little while ago. 
There w as a run ‘upon rustics then, and 1 couldn’t paint 


rural scenes quick enough ; now, they ’re a drug, an^ 
1 ’ve got smockfrocks and ankle-jacks I ’ll sell cheap. 
Pious Sunday-evening pictures were safe things onccT 
— venerable parents singing hymns, patting grand- 
children's heads, with sunset and church-spire in the 
distance ; but they ’ve been done to death. Chorister 
boys, with texts underneath, didn’t do badly ; chain- 
mail had its admirers. Horses drinking, I 've made 
money by; and sleeping infants, with gauze angels 
hovering over them, or orphan-kids in crape weeping 
over parents* graves ; but now, hearts are hardening, 
pockets arc drying up, or something horrid’s gbink 
on— nobody w'ants pictures. What does it mane? Is 
it photography? Is it the wxr with Clu/yna? No 
buyers— no buyers— that ’s tlie song of the studio 
now ! ' • 

Croppie screwxd tlie ends of Jj^is monstaciio into 
prolonged points. lie gazed at us, calmly severe as 
a schoolmaster, who, eyeing Jiis intended victim, says 
to him ; ‘ It ’s much more pain to me to punish than it 
is to 3XU to suffer. Hold out your hand.’ 

‘There are men in tliis world,’ he said, wdth the 
cool keenne<^s of a dissecting-knife — ‘Tliere arc men 
in this workl who call themselves artists when they 
are simply tradesnicn — dealers in colours and canvas. 
Painters, who should be also plumbers and glaziers. 
What is pictorial art? Thought in ]Viint, if you like, 
but not paint mereU".’ 

Tirn sat down, and meekly crushed himself into an 
acute angle. 

‘Is tlie artist mind hut a parrot intelligence?* went 
on Croppie didactically. ‘No! Why, then, do so 
many of you paint looking over the shoulders of other 
men ? Why do you elect to study their easels in 
prefc'reneo to the eternal picture-gallery of Idea, of 
Nature, of Life, around you ? One man among you 
liglits on the llcar of^Wale/tchJ) aoil you all hasten 
to smother tliat minister with paint ; one reads (Jli 
lUaSf and you all read it; one finds the body of 
Harold, and then jxu all find it.* 

Tirn, aghast, fell back, by way of varietj’’, into an 
obtuse angle. 

‘Examine the walls of an exhibition ; take stock 
of llui thoufjhts there — you ’ll not find man3% If you 
can’t think, 3^011 might ob.servc; but we don’t even 
get lionest observation of nature. We get only shams 
— cosnieticised with prettinoss, stuccoed with bad 
sentiment, to make them, as you think, saleable ; or 
we liave the rags and tatters of otlier men’s notions, 
worn greasy and threadbare, pounded up into pictorial 
slioddy.* 

He thrust his moustache so far into his raoutli, I 
thought lie would have choked himself. 

Tim w'as smitten dumb, but not niotionleSsS. He 
whirled up his arms, and converted himself into an 
accurate representation of a railway semaphore giving 
the signal * Danger.’ A few momebts, and he subsided 
into ‘Proceed w’itb caution.’ 

‘ You might make decent house or coach painters 
some of 3xu; and there’s more art in graining a door 
or picking out the white lines in a gig- wheel than in 
man3’^ of your works ; but 3x11 ’re too vain, too idle, to 
bo honest. You adopt the profession of art as an 
excuse for vagabondism — to bo chartered 'Bohemians, 
to live unaccountable lives, wear beards, qiicer-shapcd 
hats, and he abnormal beings altogether.* ^ 

‘ One must live,’ jerked out Tim hoarsely. 

‘Always the rogue’s apology; and putting bad 
pictures into circulation . is a good deal like forging 
bank-notes.’ 

Tim bowed his liead, straddled out his legs, folded 
his arms, and became as much like the figure of the' 
fifth proposition in JCucIid as a diagram could re- 
semble humanity. Croppie was silent. Frowniqg 
fiercely in the ambuscade of his moustache, he stqod 
in the attitude of Cremwell dissolving the Long 
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^^Parliamcnt — the part of Sir Harry Vane being filled 
*on this occasion by Tim Doolan. The cannonading 
•ti^ ceased. Tiifi fired a pop-gun. 

^You're an art-critic, Croppie; your bitter-beer 
hft^got into your mind. Look here'— be produced a 
small bit of card — ‘don't I make sacrifices for tlie 
cause of art? This is all left to me of the elegant 
gold repay ter- watch given me at my christening by 
the 0‘Donovan— my godfather. That precious piece 
of furniture is popped, in plain words, for two pounds 
ton. Respect the unfortunate ! ' 

Croppie was visibly softened. He knew, we both 
knew, that the elegant gold repayter was a pinchbeck 
warming-pan that wouldn’t go on any terms ; but it 
is in the nature of grief to exaggerate its bereavements 
— so Tim received ofir unhalting sympatM^^. 

‘ I’vc^had all the hitting to myself,’ said Croppie, in 
a mollified tone. ‘Take up the glo^^es — Iiave a turn 
at me, one of you. I 'm a nice one to talk : look 
berg.’ He took sundry bundles of papers from his 
pockets, and flung them on the floor. ‘These arc 
rejected contributions— and these — and these; refused 
by the Weeklt/ Crocodile for not being sufficiently 
spicy. Spicy is the word, as if art-critfcism could 
stoop to the s])icy. And here— liere is a letter from 
Burst and Backett: they won’t publisli my new book, 
ArUgraphsy at a«y price; and— and I think they’re 
uhout right ! * 

He stood in a magic circle of crumpled manuscripts 
— his inoustacho seemed to liover above them like a 
sea-gull over a wreck. It was sublime ; it even went 
further : we warmed, we simmered up into a smile, 
and at last boiled over into a laugh. 

‘ We ’re in the same boat, Tim.’ 

‘And Bad-luck ’a the name of her.’ 

‘And yet, I think,’ said Croppie, ‘if wo work 
honestly, ninnfully, truthfully,** not dallying at the 
oar, not inaking-beliove to pnll, we shall stem the 
tide against us, reach the shore in safety ; and if we 
don’t get rich, Tim, wc must balance the pleasures of 
our professions against their profits. We shall do 
yet.’ 

‘We’ll get out of other men’s ruts, and be shunted 
off into a line of our own/ 

‘ We '11 stand by each other.’ 

‘’I^ruth and Ilard-work for ever,’ shouts Tim ; ‘and 
now to light the gas. Lot’s have a talk, and liere’s 
the Kinahan ; and do you take sugar? and fill your 
pipe. Hot or cold watlier? And I’ll sing Paddy 
Jjooney or Mich MuUujmCa Wake ; ana here ’s better 
luck, and many on ’em.* 

‘The Song of the Studio shall change its tune — 
there’ll be more buyers than pictures yet,’ said 
Croppie prophetically. 

‘I hope there may,’ cries Tim. 

1 hoped BO too. 


A NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 

Tiieris is among a small section of the community an 
objection to making Christmas Eve a time of rejoicing. 
That a vast majority of the civilised world are accus- 
tomed to do so, is doubtless with the rest a principal 
reason against it ; but there may be also other reasons ; 
for, as gei>^l folks are never in want of an excuse for 
enjoying themselves, so persons of an opposite eharac- 
t» have, upon their parts, blankets ready wetted for 
every emergency of the breaking-out of a social spark. 
That man, however, must be strait-laced to suflbeation 
%-mu8t have been accustomed to the ‘eating of vine- 
gar with a steel fork,' with the worst possible results 
t<4 his internal system— -who has anything to say 
ag^ifist the merry doings of New-year's Eve. 

If, when ^the labour of tlie Day is done, there is J 


always permitted some relaxation to the ^diole hitman 
family— the forty winks after dinner to Paterfamilias, 
with his feet on the fender and a handkerchief cast 
over his venerable features ; and the half-Uottr's play 
with the children to dear mamma, ‘between tJie lights,’ 
when the braiding of Charley’s tunic, the embroidery 
of Lucy’s tucker, are put aside for at least one whole- 
some, loving romp— surely, much more, then, should we 
all take some case at the oonclujlon of the labours of 
the Year. Then, if ever, in my (maudlin-sentimental ?) 
judgment, should workhouse fires burn cheerily, and 
Avorkhouae supper-tables groan with meat and beer, 
and wmrkhousc doors be opened to let miserable street- 
wanderers in for a glimpse of Avarmth and comfort, 
at the end of (it may well be) a whole year’s bitter 
pilgrimage. What a sense of satisfaction would be 
added to our oavu enjoyments at such a time, could we 
feel that cATry fellow-countryman (and woman) should 
be certain of at least one good meal that eve— if they 
could cat it. But even if this could happen, there 
would be still, as now, a number of persons, of neces- 
sity, debarred from anything like social enjoyment. 
Lighthouse-keepers, railway-guards, doctors in large 
practice, sorters of the night-mail, and many other 
exceptional cases, must needs be sacrificed, if the joy 
of the^reat majority is to be complete— nay, if their 
comfort is to be secured. This is an evil which has 
always been uiulor the sun (and moon), and there 
is no AA'ay, believe me, my Sabbatarian friends, of 
remed>^ng it. Only let us pity from our ^learts, and 
do what compensating good avo can, to persons so 
unfortunately situated. I Avould not like, for instance, 
to be the housekeeper of a loiflly mansion, at Avhat- 
ever wages, upon a merry New-year’s Eve. That Is 
the point upon wdiicli I have kept my eye, my unso- 
phisticated reader, from the very beginning of this 
paper. It Avas to introduce that old Jiousekeeper— 
she Ai'as seven ty-tAvo, if she aa^hs a day — to your 
notice, that I have been toiling dexterously for these 
last fivc-and-twenty minutes. She was not pulled in 
indecently, and head-first into this narration, you will ' 
bear mo witness, hut Jed forward delicately by the 
hand, at the very moment Avhen the audience were 
about to wonder why, in the name of goodness (or 
the reverse), the principal person did not make her 
appearance upon the stage. And this is how 1 first 
made the dear old gentlewoman’s acquaintance. 

In the middle of last summer I arrived at a certain 
village in the north, much celebrated for its beauty, 
with the intention of takin^j^ lodgings there for my 
Avife and family, who — since the- place was generally 
crowded — were to follow me. It was quite full on 
this occasion, and likely to bo so for a month to come. 
The hotels were so crammed that many of their 
private rooms had to be made public ; and the lodg- 
ing-houses in such demand that many of their 
inmates sat AAith their lieads out of window all day 
long, on account of there not being any room for t!iem 
inside; or, it might be, only to obtain a better view 
of the 'surrounding scenery, which, in truth, Avas 
exquisitely beautiful. Vast hills, made sombre by the 
pines, which, sentinel-like, stood up on the summitB 
against the clear blue sky, surrounded all the 8<;^he 
except to southward ; where a fertile plain wetft ^ 
broadening down with ‘ crowded farms and lessening 
tow'ers, to^mingle with the bounding A swift 

but shallow river ran tlyrdbgh the village, with a 
bridge of stone, on which, if it Avas idleness to* lipger, 
hour after hour, arfd catch the changing face of that 
fair landscape, there were a good many idle pdople in * 
the place beside myself. Still, as neitiicr x>f its two 
dry arches were to be tliought of as lodgings^^for my 
wife and family, it wa» necessary that I. should quit 
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that position, and look for accommodation somewhere 
else... The long white street which made up tlie little 
hamlet, it was useless to investigate* The shortest 
and sparest bachelor employed in a search after a 
vacant* apartment, would not have had the ghost of a 
cliance of finding it; while a domestic person of my 
girth and length of leg, upon such an errand, w’ould 
have absolutely exposed himself to public ridicule. 
In tliis strait there was nothing for it but to apply to 
the postmistress, who was likewise the chemist, the 
librarian, the purve5'or of beards grease to the royal 
family, and the wine and beer merchant, and who, of 
course, must needs know everything. 

‘ Tlie liouBc-agent informs me/ said I, ‘that there 
isn’t a room to be got to swing a cat in anywhere ; 
now, my dear good woman, do tell me that this isn’t 
true.’ 

‘Do you want to swing a cat, sir?’ responded the 
little lady demurely, whom I at once perceived to be 
that monstrosity, a female humorist, in addition to 
her various other professions. I laughed my very 
best at her, for she was my last hope, and my polite- 
ness Avas fittingly x'ewarded. Yes ; there was a house, 
three-quarters of a mile down the river, then to let; 
and there was a white mark on the low wall opposite 
the place, so that I might know exactly where to look 
for it. 

‘ But is it 80 very small, then, that one might pass 
it without seeing it?’ inquired I, a good deal 
disconcerted. 

‘ It is quite big enough to swing a’ 

‘Woman/ cried I, interrupting her in her egotis- 
tical chuckle, ‘ be silent ; it 4s one of the miserable 
habits of your sex to repeat again and again any 
remark which you have the misfortune to consider 
good.’ w 

* The little postmistress, who was the autocrat of 
the village, and unaccustomed to reproof, 'shimmed 
her little gate behind mo, so that the shop-bell which 
hung to it rang quite a peal of indignation ; and I 
flatter myself that I sent her to her medical depart- 
ment for a glass of ether — or sal- volatile at the very 
least. 

If it had not been for the white mark upon the low 
wall opposite, I should have missed tlio house I was 
in search of to a certainty. It was so enveloped and 
shut in upon all sides by trees, that there was no 
getting a glimpse at it from the highway at all ; 
there was no road leading to it, but only a steep 
flight of steps and a winding path ; then a pretty 
little lawn, which, however, the sun’s rays could not 
reach, except at the precise point when* a cracked 
stone*dial stood, and then another steep fliglit of steps 
to the front-door. Tlie house wouhl have been a 
handsome one but for the air of desolation rather than 
decay which clung to it. There was a veranda over 
the two front sitting-rooms, wlierofrom the miserable 
creepers were hanging like determined suicides, and 
darkening the low-roofed chambers with their weird 
shadows. All within was clean and orderly, and the 
anoiont furniture well kept and well looking, though 
it had evidently been long disused. TJie bedrooms 
were few but capacious, with enormous cupboards in 
them, and the most curious and inconvenient angles, 
wherein nothing /:ould be stowed away but walkiiig- 
Btjpks and umbrellas. This old-fashioned appearance 
>vithin, and the air of melancholy without, were the 
only objecti\ons to the house. It was ‘lonesome,* 
explained tjjie old housekeeper, as the reason of its not 
being “1^ ath^ J quite agreed with her. I would much 
with than differed from her, upon 
that <i ra |B y $)ther subject. I never saw such deter- 
minai^M grave purpose, such undeniable resolve, 
berorib,IJ^;n5^ mortal female. I should have liked to 
^ye Jiea up alono with that humorous post- 
i^tress for twenty-four heiirs, and liave had my 


choice for a good big bet as to which would havL 
eaten the other at the end of them. I took tlie house 
at once for the shortest term at which she would 
me have it, which, I am thankful to say, was oftly 
some six weeks longer than I bad intended our visit 
to be. I think if she had insisted upon ray buyirfg it, 

I should then and there have paid her the money * 
down, such an air she had of not being trifled with 
upon any preteneq^ When matters were arranged, 
slie led me out into the shrubbery, which surrounded 
the dwelling in a mysterious and labyrinthine manner, 
and into the long-grassed desolate orcliard wlii^n 
lay at its back. The pine-crested hills ‘could be 
indistinctly seen through its wilderness of trees, 
and the noise of the rapid waters dimly heard. It 
was a verjpbeautifiil spot for ail its ‘ lonesomeness/ 
and as ciieap as romantic. • 

‘ I wonder,’ mused I, half to myself, ‘ that any 
difliculty should have been found in letting it.* 

‘ I always let it, over and over again/ ansvrereij the 
old housekeeper, startling me with her melanclioly 
tone, ‘ but the folks never come after all*' 

‘Ah, they don’t like to refuse you, my good lady/ 
said I comrfbrtingly ; and, indeed, 1 could not blame 
them for their want of firmness. 

I, however, returned, for my part, with my wife and 
family, and spent some very pleasant montlis in the " 
house with that dear old soul. You will liave mis- 
judged her, reader, cruelly, as I did, if you think her 
anything else hut an lionest, brave-hearted, grand 
old woman. During all her lonely residence in tlmt 
desolate spot — and she lived quite alone in it — she 
had never been frightened ; and only once felt at all 
* uncomfortable like ; ’ that once was last New-year’s 
Eve. ^ 

She had gone into the village to make merry on 
that evening with some relatives of hers; and on her , 
return to the desolate dark w'alks and lawn, the 
scene, contrasting itself with that festive one which 
she iiad just left, did seem to her unusually comfort- 
less and eerie. The strong iron shutters with which 
the house was plentifull}" provided w^ere, however, 
firmly fastened, for slie tried them all outside; and 
the key of the door slie had in her pocket. Once 
inside, therefore, it w’as clear she had nothing to fear 
except from her imagination. She got inside, and 
fastened the door behind her ; but even then could 
not shake ofl' that uneasy sensation, which she was 
so unaccustomed to and ashamed of. The long rope 
of the alarm-bell bung down as usual, tlirough the 
two stories to the hall-floor itself, quite ready to her 
hand, and, she confesses, she had at least lialf a mind 
to ring it. 

But she passed up the two flights of stairs and into 
her bedroom, with as Arm a step, or nearly so, as on 
other occasions. Once there, however, she did a very 
unusual thing indeed. Having locked and bolted her 
door, slio placed in front of the keyhole, and about 
her candlestick, a heap of shawls and cloaks, so that 
no light should bo visible either through window, 
shutter, or door. And thus she waited for the 
approach of the thief, wlwse feet she had seen under 
the curtains of the great hall^window as she came in. She 
watched from half-past ten till nearly twelve (and 
we question whether that New-year’s Eve was being 
spent by any elsewhere under such exciting circum- 
stances); till at last ‘my gentleman ’-—she always, 
called him so in her narration — came up, as she had 
expected, and tried her door. Finding that fastened, 
he stooped down and looked through the keyhole, and 
listened with great attention. He heard tiie old lady 
breathing very stertorously, after the manner of an old 
lady who had supped heavily, and was suffering for it 
in her sleep; and he saw no light. Next he 8truc]r a 
match ; and she, observing to herself that one Ijight 
would do for both of *> them, then extinguished her 
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^ndle. Cautiously letting herself out, she followed the 
robber down the stairs to tlie front*door. He opened 
H, stood on the topmost of the steep stone steps with 
hiiMflaring light, and whistled once, twice, thrice. At 
the- third whistle, the old housekeeper crept up to 
himr and, to use her own expression, ‘tipped my 
gentleman down them steps like a sack after which, 
not trusting to the lock which had already proved so 
faithless, she very swiftly bolted and barred the door. 
She did not think it was worth while to ring the 
alarm-bell, as the foes w^ere now all outside, and she 
lAd the greatest confidence in the strength of the 
house-fastenings ; but she sat up in the hall for the 
rest of the night. Tlie old housekeeper owns to this 
much only of alarm, that it was rather a ‘grew some’ 
way of seeing an old year out and a n^ year in ; 
and I, a# usual, quite agree with her. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

KAILWAY IMPROVEBIENTS. 

There appears to be a growing notion that railway 
directors are far from shewing an alacri ty^n adopting 
improvements in the mechanism of transit ; as, for 
example, the forms of the carriages, and arrangements 
connected with «theni, remain ns they were at tlie 
outset of the railway system. The complaint is, that 
directors do not look abroad to see what is done else- 
wlHirc — that they persistingly go on in the old way, 
seemingly unconscious that they are in a world of 
general advancement. As far as wc can judge, tlie cause 
of this alleged torpor is the financial dillicuUies into 
which nearly all railway companies have got, iu\ well 
as the constant expenditure of time in projects of 
rival extension. The devolctpmeqt of trafltc, by 
holding out particular induceni(*nt8 to travel, is about 
the laht thing thought of; just as if ii shopkeeper 
w^ere to occupy himself incessantly about his accounts 
and finances, instead of planning how he could, by 
keeping a proper stock of wares, tempt people to 
‘Come and buy from him. 

Tublic convenience is felt not to be consulted in 
various ways. Not to speak of occasionally harsh 
regulations respecting return-tickets, there appears 
to be a defect in coutining the sale of all kinds of 
tickets to the space of a few minutes at an over- 
crowded and small wicket. Why not allow the 
public to buy parcels of tickets, to be used according 
to convenience ? The extent to wliich the price of 
fares might be reduced on groups of tickets, we leave 
to he determined by circumstances ; at the same time, 
we feel assured that, if some inducement of this kind 
was held out, many more tickets might bo sold. At 
present, certain persons buy season-tickets, whicli i 
enable them to travel to and fro daily ; but numerous 
individuals do not want to travel daily ; they wish i 
only to travel twice in tho week ; yet, except in very 
special cases, tickejts are not sold for this latter 
purpose. In the case of families in the country who 
wish to invite friends, parcels of transfierahle tickets 
would be^particularly convenient ; nor do wo sec wliy 
railway tickets migl^t not be given as prizes, and 
distributed in many other ways advantageous to all 
parties concerned. 

Besides complaints as to the want of smoking- 
carriag^, such as arc common in Germany, there is 
much dissatisfaction on the ground of there being no 
Accommodation for sleeping. In Canada, and also in 
tie state of New York, provision has been made for 


sleeping in a lying posture in the railway carrifiges, 
and the 85*stem works satisfactorily. In tim Canadian 
Great Western, line, the cars, which ate more 
open than ours, are divided longitudinally^ by a 
partition, so as to leave a passage, along eadl) side. 
Sleeping-berths, like those in a ship, are arranged 
tier above tier in each of these compartments ; one 
aide being for ladies, tho other for gentlemen — the 
partition forming a proper line of separation. From 
tho following account of a correspondent in a New 
York newspaper, dated Buifalo, November 8, 1868, it 
will be seen that the same ingenious plan of sleeping- 
berths for night-tihvcl has been realised ; 

‘I do not know that I can give you a clearer notion 
of the estimation in wdiich the new feature just intro- 
duced into the appointments of the New York Central, 
in the form of a “ sleeping-car,” is held by travellers, 
than to mention tw'o or three facts that came under 
my observation in passing over tlie road from Albany 
to this place, night before last. Tliero is usually a 
light train, Saturday night, particularly in the 1 1.46 
run, for tlic reason tliat passengers bound west are 
(‘onstrained to lie over at BuflTiilo or the Falls until 
Monday, no trains running on either side of the lake 
on Sunday ; and they contrive to start at such a time 
as to reach their point of destination by the end of the 
! week ;^and the six o’clock train takes nearly all the 
way travel. So, as I said, the New York express 
train, wliich leaves Albany at 11.45, usually carries 
comparatively few passengers. I came up on that 
train Saturday night. It consisted of four passenger- 
ears — the sleeping-car and three of the company’s 
onlinary conches. The number of passengers, exclu- 
sive of employes of the road, when we left Albany, 
was sixty-eight, of ivliich thirty-seven had berths in 
the sleeping-car, and thirty-one \vere distributed 
through the company’s cars. Three or four of the 
sleepers got off at different points, and their places in 
the car were supplied by accessions at other points ; 
so that we came into Rochester with about our original 
number — exceeding,* all tho way through, the aggre- 
gate of passengers in the other cars. The passengers 
spoke in terms of warm approbation of the conve- 
inunces and comforts afforded by the newly invented 
car, and the opinion was freely expressed that nigbt- 
tftivel on rail, instead of a thing to bo dreaded, was 
really more agreeable than travel by day. We 
arrived at Rochester about seven in the morning, 
where we stopped to breakfast. On our return to the 
aleei>ing-car, wc found that the attentive conductor 
liad transformed our couches into the most com- 
modious and luxurious seats J ever saw on a railway. 
You will not care for a detailed description of the 
sleeping-car. It is enoxigh to say tliat it is very 
strongly constructed, and tastefully fitted up with 
every convenience for a night's ride, each passenger 
being furnished with a coaifortablc berth, a pillow, 
and a blanket ; that everything is neat and tidy, and 
must be kept so if tho enterprise is to succeed.* 

AN ADDITIONAL W ORD ON THE SEEMINOLY 
REMEDILESS EVIL. 

Really, Paterfamilias must see to it. Every day, the 
newspapers bring us suggestions gainst the dangers 
which the young ladies are incurring through 
inflated dresses. One speaks of guards on all fires ;* 
another recommends a previous dipping of the 
expanded dresses in a \^eak solutieu of zinc, by 
way of rendering them dess inflammable. A clergy- 
man warns his female hearers that, tlie seats ki his 
chapel are calculated each for a certain nujrnber of^ 
moderately dressed people, and if tl;n full number* 
come, they must be accommodated, JiowsoeVer parti- 
cular ladies may be sneezed for it. Bu’t wolse than 
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aUctl;iBy tho ‘Unconfined* — that direly ^angerous 
aort^of peof)le— have caught up the case, and ‘gone 
ofiT* upon it. 

We iniis^t infer that such is the fact from the resuUa 
of a trial lately concluded at Liverpool. Two ladies 
of that city, who, though both under fourteen, have 
alread}^ got themselves invested in steel-hooped dresses, 
walked out on the Princes’ Hoad, w ith their governess, 
Miss Marsh, on the 1st of November last, between one 
and two o’clock, when a man assailed one with a knife, 
with which he atteihpted to cut her dress, exclaim- 
ing ; * These ropes, tliese ropes, these ropes — I must 
cut them ! * He was beaten off ; and the ladies, three 
days after, were led to tho belief lliat their assailant 
was a 3 "oung man of most respectable position and 
character, named Mr John Huntingdon, wliorn they 
accordingly caused to be taken up, consigned to a 
jail, and in due time tried for the alleged ofience. 
Owing to the general interest in tho case, it was 
necessary to conduct it in St George’s Hall, one of tho 
largest, and perlia 2 )s tho most beautiful in Kuropo. 
There, before tlie gaze of four thousand peojde, w^as 
exhibited the mutilated dress, ‘reduced to something 
like the shape and dimensions of a stick of celery ’ — 
so great a deception it w^as. Tho attempt to identify 
this respectable young man as tlie culprit completely 
and disgracefully broke down ; and such was the 
public sense of the hardship to wliich he had been 
subji’Cted, that the crowd drew his carriagot along 
the streets in iriumiih. TJiis memorable trial lias of 
course an interest of its own, both in respect of 
accusers and accused, as well as for their townsfolk 
in general; but it is notliing to us beyond what 
it leads us to inter as to the actual, though 
unknown offender. We can entertain not the least 
doubt that lie must be a member of the class just 
designatod — that great class of peojde wlio have mor- 
bid tendencies, but are not insane enough to require 
being locked up. There is a constant quantity of such 
everywhere, and w-e alwaj^s see that their predisposed 
minds fasten upon anything which is mueli spoken of, 
or adverted to frequently in tlie newspapers. When 
we coiisiiier tlie emotions of disgust and contempt 
which these shameful dresses are calculated to excite 
even in sober and sound minds, wo need not wonder 
much that an excitable one should be impelled to fall 
upon an example with a knife, and madly try Jo 
redress outraged propriety. This, of course, is a kind 
of action which cannot be unattended with danger, 
not to speak of the unpleasant consequences which 
may follow from the very notoriety incurred by the 
victim. Wc would therefore have Vaterfamilias to 
look to it. It is a matr**r trivial in itself; but if we 
are right in our deductloni he will sec that it may 
not be trivial in its results. 

GOOP WATEK COME — BAD W'ATEU GO. 

,llie town of Ely, altiiojugh in an nnfa\ourably low 
situation, has benefited in a remarkable manner from 
going nndor the Public Health Act in 18.*)!. The chief 
impibvemonta effected were an' introduction of good 
water, and the establishinent of drains to carry otf refuse 
The average 'annual mortality during seven years before 
tbcBO changes, was 2C in lt)DO iuliabitants. In seven 
subsequent years it was U) per 1000 (in the last two 
ye^rs, only 17). It is also stated that tlier'c has been a 
wf^jecial improvement of health to the young— a matter of 
immense conseqi^cui^^O to the future welfare of the com- 
munity. alane*by the j-ato of mortality of 

ordinary we must measure the benefits of 

sanitary The place in which, as in Ely, 

banished, l>econr>es the less liable to 
^ pest lie lias been shewn by a report of Dr 

Acland, on a typhoid fever which occurred 

last year aCsho yhlage of Great Horwood, containing a 
popula^U^pf 704. One hundred persons were attacked, 


and 18 died; and .the cause was clearly trapeabic to 
overcrowded dwellings, cesspools, and want of ventilation! 
These, the 7'imes remarks, ‘constitute a laboratory ftf 
pestilence which the beauties of nature, woods $,nd 
p:istures, brooks and flowery can adorp, but. .not 
couiftoract.’ * 

AFTEK THE BATTLE. 

The drums are all muffled; the bugles are still ; ^ 

There’s a pause in the valley — a halt on the hill ; 

And the bearers of standards swerve back with a thrill 
"Where sheaves of the dead bar the way ; 

For a great field is reaped, heaven jp garners to fill. 

And 3t(S-ii Death holds his harvest to-day. ^ 

There’s a voice on the winds like a spirit’s low cry — . 
’Tis the muster-roll sounding — and who shall reply 
Not those whoso wan faces glare white to the sky. 

With €} es fixed so steadfast and dimly. 

As they wait that last trump which they may not defy, 
Whose^iands clutcli the sword-hilt so grimly. 

The bravo heads, late lifted, are solemnly bowed. 

And the i iderless chargers stand quivering and cowed. 

As the burial requiem is chanted aloud. 

The groans of tho dcath-strickcn drowning ; 

While Victory looks on, like a queen, pale and proud. 
Who awaits till the morrow h(3r crowning. 

There is no moeking blazon, as clay sinks to clay ; 

Tlie vain pomps of tliic peace-time are all swept away 
Tn tho tevrible face of the dread battle-day : 

Nor coffins nqr shibudings are here ; 

Only relics that lay whore the tliiekcst the fray — 

A rent casque and a headless spear. 

Far away, tramji on tramp, peals tho march of the foe 
Like a storm-wave’s retreating — spent, fitful, and slow. 
With sounds like their spirits that faint as they go 
By yon red-flowing river, whose waters 
Sliall darken with sorrow the land where they flow 
To the e} ch of her desolate thiughters. 

They are fled — they are gone ; but oh, not as they came, 
In tlie pride of tliose numbers they staked on the game. 
Never more shall they stand in tho vanguard of Fame, 
Never lift the stained sword which they drew; 

Never more shall they boast of a glorious name. 

Never march with Uie leal and tho true. 

Where tho wreck of our legions lay stranded and lorn, 
They stole on our ranks in tho mists of the morn. 

Like the giant’s of Gaza, their strength it was shorn 
Ere those mists had rolled up to the sky : 

From the flash of our steel a new daybreak seemed bom 
As wo sprang up — to conquer or die. 

Tho tumult is silenced ; the death dots are cast; 

And the iicroos of battle are slumbering their Jj^st. 

Do ye dream of yon Palo Form that rode on the blast ? 

Would ye faoo it once more, O ye brave ? 

Yes 3 tho broad road to Honour is red where je passed. 
And of Glory ye asked but — a grave ! 

£. L. H. 
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FLORA’S K ALIUDOSCOrE. 
JTowfv’er excellent and edifying the pursuit of botany 
maygbe as a science, T have always been inclined to 
regard it with a modification of that mental shrinking 
whicli induces mo to decline the study of anatomy. 
For great botanists, I entertain a profound respect; 

I bow to the dim sliado of Theophrastus ; I kiss 
the feet ofTournofort and dussieu; I propitiate the 
' learned ghost of Jdnnjeus ; Hay ijiul Z(»bel have my • 
blessing; but amateur fiower-killcrs are ni}’ aversion, I 
and I pass a petty experimentalist and Iiis tin box witli 
an instinctive and inevitable sluiJder, mildly sugges- 
tive of 13urke and the Inquisition. I do not profess to 
know the Latin name of a single flower ; 1 cannot 
tell the difference between an exogen and an endogen ; 

I regard a lily with feelings wljicU I cannot concede 
to a bamhoo-cane or a bunch of asparagus ; I gather 
iny snow-drops and hepaticas whhont counting their 
stamens ; 1 feed my canary with plantain and chick- 
weed without thinking of Hjylindrical spikes* and 
pentandria; spores and jutnieles^ and junhiucks and 
bracts^ are to mo an unkhown tongue ; I admire my 
lichens and mosses wdthout remembering that tliey 
are only Cryptogainia ; I will not bo told that my 
daisies are Spnnnicsia^ nor have niy but tor-cups de- 
fined as Tltalarntfloral exoyens ; I cannot for the life 
of me tear a rose or a strawberry blossom to pieces, 
ill order to resolve it into its first principles, or to 
enlighten myself as to its primeval atoms. All this 
painful and beneficent vegetable surgery I thankfully 
leave to the botanical demonstrator, taking his erudite 
dexterity for granted, but keeping my kaleidoscope 
out of his way, to shew me Chaucer lying among the 
daisies, or Cowpor and Beau bunting for water-lilies, 
or Shakspeato standing in the March wind looking 
at the daffodils, and dreaming of the swallows. *It 
is my faith tliat every flower enjoys the air it 
breathes;* and in the annual miracle of flowers, I sec 
set forth in most vivid allegory a dream of hope to 
man. It pleases mo to ivalk in ‘God Almighty's 
garden,* and to yield myself to the sweet irresistible 
mournfulness with which they bind themselves to the 
living, dying heart, that can claim at least the 
hrotlierhootT of origin with these lovely children of 
the dust. I like to puzzle out their legends, to read 
their voiceless symbols, to talk with the flowers that 
are sown by the winds or tlie angels, watered by the 
showers, fed by the sunbeams, and cradled by the 
lulling niglit. Never, to the most attentive and 
beseeching eye, do they present or reproduce a 
reiteration of themselves, or of one another, howcvci 
perftet the old model, howevcf faultless the desiret 


grouping. lora's iigiit-pictures are never repeatea ; 
her kaleidoscope is always turning. To lay aside that 
technical ‘ language of flowers ’ which has only been 
brought to a climax in the fragrant east, is not the 
whole earth, under their countenance, still ‘of one 
language and one speech?* To the child, they are 
tlie elves of ‘life’s fairy-time;* ho looks for fays 
under the lady-fern, secs their rubies in the golden 
cowslip-cups, holds sacred the strawberry flower, 
listens for the peal of the swinging harebells; ho 
gatliors them, crushes tiicni as playthings in bis rude 
hands, ^oves llioin, wearies of tliein, throws them 
away. Flowers are the universal moralists ; not one 
but has its lesson, its sermon, or its song. Hoses and 
lilies, in wise hands and, at sacred feet, have formed 
the texts for lioliest themes, for deepest parable and 
tenderest morality. Faitli and duty, and love and 
hope, and peace and gladness, smile on their dewy 
faces; fading in quiet bands, they speak of death; 
creeping over low green graves, they whisper of 
immortality. They arc the emblems alike of feasting 
and mourning, of speech and silence, of sorrow and 
Iiopo, of grief and love. They liavc mingled largely 
in the pious superstitions of all nations ; and, indeed, 
without a figure, they might be called the divinities 
of natural religion. Sacrifices w^ero dressed in 
flow'crs, temples adorned witli them, the dead fondly 
strewed wdth their sympathetic blossoms; the gods 
of springs and running waters were propitiated with 
their fragr^t incense; and of these Fontufalta, a 
curious relic may still be found in Derbysliire and 
some of the midland English counties, where the 
pretty custom of ‘well-dressing* is retained by the 
flower-gloving i)easantry. Nor is divination by means 
of flow'ers altogether extinct in the soutliern villages, 
where they are even yet invited to employ their 
harmless witchery in disclosing intricate and import- 
ant love-secrets. With death; a universal instinct 
appears to associate them. The ancient Jews were 
buried in gardens. Boor Shelley jaissionately desfred 
to lie among the flowers — as passionately as the milk- 
maid wdio wished to die in spring, that she might 
liavc a store of them stuck on her w^ndiiig-slieet. Sir 
William Temple, a florist of a very different order, 
though his bones wore laid elsewhere, had his hearV 
buried among his Dutch flowers. The svmbolism 
which made the beautiful rose an emblepoi m silence, 
consecrated it in a peculiar ^manner to the sad hush 
of death; and thus, ^ while in one chamber, it was 
twined with myrtle at a festive entertainment, in the 
next it might bo shedding its dying sweetness^ on the 
withered lips of a corpse. • # , 

Flower- worship, if we ^cept the sublime and almost 
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8pirit^al religion of the Magians, embodies the least 
questionable* or, at all events, the most innocuous 
system of idolatry. Who can wonder, for instance, 
that th? imaginative Efgyptian bowed to the imperial 
lotus, as she slept and waked upon his floating rice- 
llelds, heaving and sinking with the rising and setting 
sun, as if she were indeed the hlce/Uie^ the bread- 
giver? Her wliite bud, close folded, dreaming on the 
dreaming w'ater, men fancied the wavc-rocked egg of 
the fabled halcyon. * Even the stagnant Celestials 
opened their dull eyes to worship her azure beauty, 
and tlie dull Japanese throned tbeir 8tux)id idols on 
Jier dense massy leaves of waxen green. In the dark 
ages of the Cliristian Cliurcb, the monks found a 
practical problem for their ingenuity, in the economy 
which yielded to their skilful hands, at will, harmless 
medicaments and deadly poisons. They invented a 
clock of flowers, and discovered or imagined the most 
wonderful devices emblazoned on their tiny hatch- 
ments. Not satisfied with these minor undertakings, 
they at length achieved a complete floral directory, 
which assigned to each flower a particular day in the 
year to blossom, and a special saint for a tutelary 
genius. Of the three hundred and sixty-five worthies 
thus selected for honour, some, of course, are very 
whimsical, and some extremely dubious ; ;^t the 
thing is in itself a curiosity, and some of tlie adapta- 
tions are not without poetry, significance, and 
humour. Thus, to the Virgin they dedicated the 
drooping snow-drop and the immaculate lily ; to 
St Barnabas, the sunflower ; and to the first martyr 
of Christianity, the deep purple heath ; the hyacinth 
and wild harebell were assigned to St George, as the 
champion of merry England and ‘blue-haired Ocean 
Leo the Great had to put up with the dandelion ; 
while St Dunstan presided over the hclmct-like cowl of 
the deadly monkshood ; to St Aqgustine was intrusted 
the flushing rhododendron ; while the sweet-scented 
stock blossomed under the eyes of his gentle mother; 
sweet-william, of course, has its own godfather; the 
sensitive plant is for St Vitus; blue bells for St 
Dominic ; and so on, acl infinitum. 

Nor are historical associations wanting. In ancient 
times, the river Arno was emblematically represented 
by the figure of an aged man, guarded by a lion that 
grasped a red lily in its dexter paw. If this is the 
species known in this isountry as Turk’s cap, Leigh 
Hunt, an authority in such matters, assigns to it a yet 
more ancient and more honourable niche in the classic 
temple, as the veritable hyacinth, tlue to that unlucky 
game at quoits in which Apolfo terminated for ever 
his Spartan pupil’s gymnastic exploits ; for it carries 
still its crimson ensign, and on its blood- sprinkled 
lipb may still be traced the old Greek dirge-like ‘At, 
at!* This fancy recalls a whimsical middle-age 
miracle, registered in that repertory of monkish 
fable, The Golden Legend, A knight more noble than 
witty, and more valiant than wise, betook himself, 
^about the meridian of life, to a holy abbey, where he 
might repent of his sins and learn his alphabet. But 
in spite of most strenuous efforts of his saintly 
pedagogues, no result oY any kind could be achieved 
upon this duU*ibralncd antique, except the stereotyped 
vocables^ Ave Maria, which lesson he dinned, in 
motogc^ isserfection, into the ears of the whole 
until he died. No sooner was he laid in 
^^mnder the sod, tlisji a majestic fleur de lis 


sprang from his grave ; and upon every petal thei^ 
gleamed and glittered in letters of gold the everlasting 
‘Ave Maria.** Stirred by a praiseworthy curiositjSj 
the monks determined to dig to the root of |^is 
niystery, which they found, literalhj^ in tlio xnoutj;t of 
the knightly dunce, who was thus empowered to 
rebuke the secret exultation with which the holy 
clerks had sung Requiescatin pace. 

The etymology of Syria is traced by some to a 
rose of peculiar fragrance called sitri. The emblem 
rose of England gave its natno to her longest aM 
bloodiest civil feud. White roses climbing u^l old 
walls in Scotland speak faintly of KaLbenno Gordon. 
The brakes of broom in March glitter with the name 
of Plantag^net. The Prench lilies, once quartered 
with our lions, recall sundry passages, grave And glad, 
in our national story. And in their own land, while 
they droop among the Bourbon banners, sweet violets 
creep to the feet of dead Napoleon. Strangest psc»j(lo- 
nyme for that captive eagle, soaring from Elba with 
his broken cdiain — Perc la Viokite, And France has 
other flort^ memories. The golden violet, prize of 
the troubadours, brings to mind the old May-games 
of Toulouse, and their reputed foundjreSs, Clemence 
Isaure. Her image stood over an old gateway there 
for centuries, perhaps it still remains ; but the niarhle 
flowers are broken from the marble Iiands, and tlio 
inscriptive legend can no longer be deciphered upon 
the brazen tablet over which time has breathed so 
rudely. Something of melancholy, as usual, hides in 
the shadow of the old romance which faintly keeps 
her name. Her triplet of emblem-flowers, the violet, 
eglantine, and marigold, blossomed in gold and silver 
on the breasts of* successive minnesingers for five 
hundred years or so, till the crimson tide of the 
lievolution washed tliat too into the land of fable. 

Before passing into the immediate presence of the 
Juno of floral mythology, Leigh Hunt must turn 
the kaleidoscope. It is not easy to resist the joyous 
chorus wdiicli he puts into the lips of the flowers ; 

The dear lumpish baby, bumming with tlie May -bee. 
Hails ns with his bright stare, stumbling through the 
grass ; 

The lioney-dropping moon, on a night in June, 

Kisses our pale pathway leaves, tliat felt the bride- 
groom pass. 

Age, the withered dinger, on us mutely gazes. 

And wraps tho thought of his last bed in his child- 
hood’s daisies. 

See— and scorn all duller taste — how heaven loveis 
colour ; 

How great Nature clearly joys in red and green; 

What sweet thoughts she thinks of violets and pinks, 
And a thousand flushing hues, made solely to be seen ; 
See her whitest lilies chill the silver showers, 

And what a red mouth is her rose, the woman of the 
flowers. 

To the classic symbolism of the rose, we have 
already alluded. Cupid, say the fables, conveyed this 
tempting bribe to Harpocrates, on the part of his 
mother Yenus, and thus secured the reticence of the 
silent god, while he provided an allusive emblem 
which is still perpetuated among ourselves — tlioiigli 
our white and crimson Toses, as certain of our old 
poets assure us, sprang from the blood of Adonis and 
the tears of the mother of love. Tho Jew/i, casting 
their eyes over the sweet rose-valleys of Palestine, 
accept a less pagan legend. The rose, they say, had 
slumbered in the lost Paradise — till a young maiden, 
w'rongfully accused of some heinous crime, was con- 
demned to a death of fire. But the fatal torch, as it 
touched tliQ pile, bursjt out into blossoming roses^ and 
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Jibly child was borne home in triumph, with this 
^verdict of acquittal round ^her innocent head. This 
Wivcrsal queen extends her sceptre from Iceland to 
xhe wall of China; from the sunny cradle of the 
Pilrian sisters to the chilly Lapland homes, whore, 
forVi few brief days of sudden summer, the streams 
are ‘ fringed with roses,’ But it is in Persia that she 
achieves her greatest triumph ; there, in a perfect 
wilderness of sweets, the fire-worshippers hold their 
feast of roses, to the music of the faitliful nightingales, 
wlio i)our their floods of song from real rose-trees, 
Ciimsoiied with dewy blossoms, to twice the height of 
a man. The Hakims of Arabia well knew the value 
of this crimson rose ; while Egyptian pharmacy dis- 
tilled from its snowy twin, tliat fragrant water, and 
the yet more preciou| ottar which is the guintessence 
of its sweetness. Stealing westward, is the wild 
yellow ft)se of the Levant ; its more hardy sister of 
Italy and Prance; and the beautiful Austrian, folding 
its golden petals round a scarlet heart. Many of 
the^ strangers have been naturalised with us, in 
addition to our own endless varieties. While the 
parent Evo, mother of thousands, the sweet wilding of 
our summer hedges, climbs Avith swift fcqf and rosy 
fingers beside our beaten ways, sheds honey for the 
bee, rocks the gray nest of the cliaffinch, opens her 
heart to the butterfly, feeds the little rose-beetle on 
her sunny lips, aild gives to that tiny upholsterer, the 
carpenter-bee, tlic deftly fashioned curtains of his 
curious home. Nor does she lack her poets. Spenser 
kneels to this E.aery (iueon ; Beaumont and Fletcher 
wave their hands to her ; Sliakspeare chides and 
caresses her at will ; Fanshawe moralises to her ; 
Herrick brings his epigram, and Kaleigh his legend ; 
Milton sees her thornless in her native Eden, and calls 
her to strew the hearse of his Lyeldas. And without 
passing over the debatable ground of more modern 
poesy, old Gawin Douglas sliairtell us, in his quaint, 
fresh vernacular, how Scotch roses budded m the 
fifteenth century ; 

The rose-knobbiB tetand forf^h their head, 

Gan chip, and kyth [shew] their vernal lippis red, 
Cii^p scarlet leaves sheddand, baith at anes. 

Cast fragrant smell amid from golden grains. 

Not less idolised, perhaps even worshipped in a 
more human way, is that little English amaranth, the 
daisy. It is impossible to quote at large, but equally 
impossible to refrain from looking at Chaucer on his 
knees in the dewy grass, breathing orisons to the *iye 
of dale : ' 

And doune on knees anon right I me sette, 

And as I could, this fresh flourc I grette, 

Kneeling alway, till it unclosed was, 

Upon the smale, softe, swete grass ; 

And leaning on my elbow and my side. 

The longe day I shopo me to aV3u1e, 

For nothing else, aiid I shall not lie, 

But for to looke upon the daisie, 

That well by rc^LSon men it calle may 
The daisie, or else the iye of the daie — 

Whan that the suime out of the south gan west. 
And that this floure gan close and gan to rest. 

For darkness of the night, the which she dred. 
Home to mine house full swiftly I me sped. 

To ^gpiie to rest, and earely for to rise. 

To scene this floure to sprede, as 1 devise. 

The dear old manl let us hope that he had his 
daisies whito and rod* to * sleep and wake upon his 
senseleifB grave.’ Margaret of Hungary is said to 
have given this little pearl its French name, and 
another Margaret, queen of Navarre, and grand- 
mother of the Great Henry, chose it for her emblem, 
eM under its auspices, called her own selection of 
piolifl and contemplative poes^ by a title which was 


capable of ratlier a multiplied significance, ^MargmrUcs 
de la Marguerite des Princesses* Amdhg thc^ older 
poets, Gawin Douglas was not so taken up witli his 
primroses and violets, his silwer-headed lilies, and his 
‘green-bloomed strawberry leaves,' but whatlic gave 
the first place to the * daisie, unbraiding her crownal 
small.’ Shakgpearo’s eyes wei^ never made to pass 
them on the April grass. Ben Jonson, so literal in 
his fioral nomenclature, that he talks of tlie ‘lips of 
cows,’ is sure to have a corner for the ‘ bright day’s 
eyes.’ Herrick, a very Quixote* must chide them for 
their early hours ; but tlio rosy lashes of the child- 
like slcex)crs close at sundown, in spite of Julia. 
Among the moderns, there is mucli of love and 
worshij^; but only Wordsworth can take his master’s 
place as high-priest of the daisy : 

Thee, Winter, in the garland wears 
Thai thinly decks his few gray hairs ; 

Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, 

That she nisy sun thee; 

Wliolc suminor fields are thine by right, 

And autumn, melancholy wight, 

Doth in thy crimson head delight 
When rains are on thee. 

Sitting upon tlio ‘dappled turf,’ he wearies art and 
nature for similes for his darling; she is a lark, a 
star, a nun, an apostle ; a queen with a ruby 
crown, ^ little one-eyed Cyclops, ‘a silver shield with 
boss of gold,’ to cover a fairy in fight. Walking in 
the grassy lanes, the daisies meet him like troops of 
morris-dancers ; dreaming over his favourite brother’s 
grave, they seem to him ‘ a starry multitude.’ And 
what can bo prettier or more suggestive than this 
X^oet-lesson to a child ? 

The daisy, by the shadow that it easts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 

Dr Good and James Montgomery might both be cited 
hero ; and who forgets the gowans of A uld Lang Sgrie^ 
or the little martyr of Mossgiel? Shelley, always 
dreaming of flowers, Jias set his daisies in a carcanct 
too fragile and too lovely to be broken : 

There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 

Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth. 

The constellated flower that never sots ; 

Faint ox-lips ; tender blue-bells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved ; and that tall flower that wets 
Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears. 

When the Ioav wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears. 

The innocent daisies might have had their rivals, if 
Chaucer had ever seen the snow-drops clustered white 
and glistering on the cold February grass — the only 
creatures pure enough to lay their heads oil the new’- 
fallen snoAv, wliere their soft petals of frosted alabaster 
droop over an inner circlet of faint, sweet green. The 
poetical superstition of the Homish Church went not 
so far astray when it set them, like the doves of the 
purification, in the hands of the worshipiiing Virgin. 

‘ Majnycklw ! * cry the cold Swedes, when the 43rst 
primrose (key of May) unlocks the jewel-house of 
spring, and holds up its soft lips, w'Ot with the melt- 
ing snow, that is chased by the swift flowers over the 
face of the stubborn rocks. Antl^v^c, in our more 
gradual year, know that there is but a step between 
the primrose and the violet, that is even now openftig 
its purple eyes under the dead brown leaves. Some 
old divine talks of the ‘ primrose-way to thi everlast- 
ing bonfire;’ but wo wou\(i •rather listeli to Herrick’s 
music, who must be forgiven his absurd nonsense 
about tho violets ,for the sake of his lender, childlike 
primroses, and the yet more sweetly serious pathos of 
his ‘faire daflTodiUs.’ But no one m^ist pteal the 
violets from Shakspeare. ‘ Violets du»,’ ^ys Verdita, 
‘ far sweeter than the of Juno’s eyes.’ (And if it 
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is that Venus purpled their stainless leaves 

with tlie ichcJr of her celestial foot, no wonder). The 
exquisite opening of Twelfth Nvjht seems but a 
whispered note of prel>aration for the approaching 
heroine,* the faint, sweet, stealing shadow of Viola 
lierself. When poor lo, say the fables, was wander* 
ing disconsolate in th§ disguise of a heifer, Jupiter, 
thinking no existent vegetable sufliciently fragrant or 
delicate fot her food, created violets for her delecta* 
tion. This perhaps was the reason why Venus, accord- 
ing to Herrick, ‘ beat 'them black and blue.* No such 
legend, however, can attach to the stainless lilies of 
the valley, 

Shading, like detected light, 

Their little green-tqipcd lamps of white, 

AS they pass, like the wise virgins, round the entire 
circle of the earth, wreathing the very polos in their 
fearless and saintly beauty. 

The ground is hardly broken ; we cannot crush the 
flower-stars into this 'glass of ours. The ethereal 
Slielley must hold it for one moment before we lay it 
down. Look here 2 

The snow-drop, and then, the violet. 

Arose from the ground with warm rain w'et, 

And their breath was mixed with fiesh odour, sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 
Then the pied wind-llowers and the tulip tul^ 

And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 

Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s rcccs . 

Till they die of tlicir own dear loveliness ; 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair, and psLssion so pale, 

'J'hat the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through tlieir pavilions of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth purple, and white and blue. 

Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew, 

Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense. 

Broad water-lilies lay tremulously, 

And starry river-birds glimmered by ; 

And the sinuous patlis of lawd and of moss, 

Which led through the garden along and across. 
Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells, 

As fair as the fabulous asphodels. 

And flowerets which drooping as day drooped too. 
Fell into pavilions, white, imrple, and blue, 

To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew. 

My kaleidoscope is broken ; tho spirit of the frost 
struck its crystal too roughly with his wing of ada- 
mant, and shivered a\vay its jewelled atoms. ‘O 
golden, golden summer, what is it thou hast done?^ 
The pure sad snow-drops, like the angels of children, 
have gone back to heaven : the fragile mosaic of the 
primroses is trampled under foot ; the hawthorn, 
thick with snowy blossom, no longer trails its boughs 
in the sunlight ; the fern droops sere and shrivelled, 
mourning for the foxglove’s purple bells; the blue 
eyes of the speedwell are closed in death ; the bees 
hum no more in the creamy tufts of meadow-sweet ; 
the forget-me-nots have dropped their golden lamps 
into the stream ; the fairy-fires are quenched ; the 
water-lilies dream under the dark- waved lake; the 
red flags of the «poppies are trodden into the dust, 
v^iere the crocus sleeps in mail of gold ; the blue 
^entianclla lies under the cold iceberg ; the narcissus 
has wept itself to death ; the glossy periwinkle has 
hidden :ner Jblao and silver stars, and the slender 
flngein 4|f the jessamine tUng flowerless to the chilly 
waU ; flhe pansms, floating after poor Ophelia, have 
v^thei;^ on Milton’s grave ; the’delioate convolvulus 
^ms cl^ed lijT fragile cup, and the winds have caught 
l^^ay We anemone, their pale devotee. The aureola 
; Jke^manigoW hds faded ; scarlet lychnis has blown 
, ]t^;liiB * burning shining light ; ’ the daffodils have 
.lx • 


‘ prayed,’ and departed ; the passion-flower has iaitf 
lown her cross; the lilies have gone into the marriage.* 
The flowers are dead and buried; the wind hat 
shanted them to sleep, and is shaking over thm, 
with viewless hands, his funeral sod of leaves. Yft 1 
found a primrose, looking out with pale eyes from/the 
lank moss at the foot of a beech-tree, this morning, 
ind through its chilly tears it seemed to smile, and 
ling up to the wild wind its low ‘ Kesurgam.’ 

A STORY. OF THE UNDERGROUND'^ 
RAILWAY. 

3omk months ago — to follow in a condensed form tlio 
larrative Iwtely given in an Adtorican newspaiHsr — 
dicre was living, no matter where, a negro «woman, 
iome fifty years of ago, named Katy\ She had been 
narried according to tJio religious code of the south, 
by a ceremony wdiich pledged tlie twain to each other 
during their lives, unless otherwise unavoidably 
separated.’ Katy was an active, well-principled 
woman, and lived happHy xvith her husband, until his 
loath. Tins took place from a severe flogging which 
!ie received in consequence of having resented some 
▼ross indignities shewn towards his pife. Beaten till 
ic was insenaible, and pitched into his hut, he died 
in a few hours— literally whipped to death. Tliough 
this w'as years ago, yet Katy even now weeps like a 
2 hild when repeating the details of the outrage. 

This murder, as it must bo called, thougli taken 
no notice of as such, left Katy a widow wdth two 
[children, both girls, of ten and twelve years old. Jt 
also raised up in bet a determined resolution to break 
away and be free, and hereupon the latent energy of 
her nature came into pow'erful action. She knew that 
money was indispensable, so she worked, and tolled 
between tasks tl)ut her virtuous resistance caused 
her master to increase in severity, and by traflicking 
with the negroes around, aceumulatod a small sum. 
But it took twenty ^"ears to do so ! During this long 
night of darkness she had no human sympathy but 
her owm unshaken determination to be free. Mean- 
while, her two girls, grown large enough to be pro- 
fitable as breeders, had been married to fellow-slaves 
on the same plantation. Each liad now three chil- 
dren. Katy saw w’ith grief these new impediments 
to liberty springing up around })er,.but without the 
powder to prevent it. She felt that she could easily 
provide for her own safety in flight, but was resolved 
to le^vc neither child nor grandchild in bondage. She 
saw, too, tliat these incumbrances were increasing in 
number, that her master was becoming embarrassed 
in his finances, and that some of them must bo sold 
to relieve him. It might be her own offspring who 
would thus be taken. While they were united was 
therefore the time for them to fly. The flight agreed 
upon, preparation was made, and a night selected. 
They knew that dogs might bo put on their trail. To 
prevent their feet depositing a scent which the dogs 
would recognise and follow, they filled their shoes 
with a preparation which effectually throws them off. 
What this preparation is, it is not necessary to name. 
It is hard for a' plantation-slave to obtain it, not 
because of its cost, but because his isokition shuts 
’lim out from intercourse with the civilisation where 
only it abounds. A knowledge of its virtues is part 
of the occult knowledge of the plantation. All proper 
preparations being made, and tho hour of departure 
almost come, one of Katy’s daughters suddenly gave 
out. She had always been fearful of failure, and now 
her courage gave w’^ay. She refused to go. In this 
unexpected dilemma, the heroic mother was calm t^ud 
resolute, and allowed of no derangement in her plains. 
Her mind had evidently come to some unexplained 
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l^nclusion. An lioar before midnight, the whole 
party, one daughter alone e^tcepted, took up their 
Aangerous march. 

1 cannot undertake to give a tithe of the particulars 
of me perilous journey thus begun. But its incidents 
wew most painful and exciting, while at times tliey 
were sadly discouraging. There were six young 
children to provide for — some to carry, some even to 
nurse, and all to be prevented from crying or com- 
plaining aloud. Then food must be provided, for the 
stock they started with was soon exhausted. By day- 
l!{^ht they concealed themselves in swamps or thickets, 
sometimes lying a whole day in the water. By night 
they travelled, slowly, because they must move 
silently and with extreme caution. Twice they heard 
the distant baying dogs, but not their master's, 
though tfiey were evidently in chase of other run- 
aways. Once, when but indifferently concealed, vrithin 
a swamp, rendered nearly dry by a long drought, they 
could distinctly hear the tramping of horsemen and 
theif shouts to each other. These, so far as they 
knew, were all the perils they encountered. They 
may have been surrounded by dangers, but were 
unconscious of them. As they shunned •the public 
roads, even in tlie darkest nights, it may be supposed 
their clothes were soon worn to tatters by the thickets 
of briers through «whic!i their straightforward journey 
led them. The north star was their only guide. 
Wherever that stood, they hurried onward, for they 
had always heard that beneath it therd was no slavery. 
The six cliildren were terrible clogs to their progress; 
but their fathers were strong men, with singularly 
patient dispositions. The heroine of this expedition 
never faltered for a moment. Once fairly clear from 
her master's plantation, her pourage rose into 
assurance of success, and she performed prodigies of 
endurance. She forded creeks ivith a heavy child on 
her shoulder, and swam broad rivers, supporting with 
one hand the same laborious burden. Her mind was 
so intensely excited that she slept but little, and ate 
even less. Every faculty was strung to its highest 
tension. As she was the leader of the troop into the 
wilderness, so she was the life and soul of it through 
all its tortuous wanderings. 

How long they starved and shivered on thi.s journey, 
Katy is unable to toll ; she thinks it must have been 
four weeks. At the end of that period, as near as 
can be judged, and some three hours after ^ nightfall, 
while quietly tranipiug over a ploughed field, they were 
brought suddenly to a lialt by a high and substantially 
built fence. While examining how it was best to be 
got over, the figure of a man unexpectedly revealed 
itself to them. He had been standing against the 
fence wdien they came up — had heard and seen them, 
hut tliey had not seen him. Fear took possession of 
them for the moment, and they huddled round poor 
E;at 3 \ The young children also began to cry. No 
wonder; it w^as the first white man they !iad seen 
since they fled from their master. ‘ Who are you ? ' 
the man shouted. But the fugitives made no reply. 
One of them, dropping a child from his shoulders, and 
passing over to his wife, put himself in a posture for 
defence, with a short, heavy club, which lie quickly 
drew from the belt by whicli it was suspended behind 
him. The stranger again called out : ‘ Are you look- 
ing for friands?’ To this Katy quickly answered: 

‘ Oh ! yes, master, for God's sake, help us !' Instantly 
he opened the door of a dark lantern whicli he carried 
in his hand, and the full flash from a brilliant burner 
fell directly on the fugitives. Dazzled by the glare, 
they covered their eyes, and whije thus half-blinded 
by the sudden illumination, he came close up to them. 
He comprehended the case in an instant. ‘ Be quiet, 
don't be afraid,' he said ; * you are now among 
friends, and I will take care of you. Come with me.' 

The fugitives were in Pennsylvania! They had 


struck the first station on the Underground Railway, 
and this man was the resident agent ! • ^ 

lie closed his lantern, and led the way towards a 
light which, for the first time,<hey now saw gleaming 
over the fields a mile ahead. It was the^agent's 
residence. When they reached it, he led them to a 
barn near by, unlocked the door, and directed them to 
lie down on a wide*spread haymow, where the bay 
had evidently been prepared more for sleeping pur- 
poses than for feeding cattle. Here he asked them in 
the kindest manner if any of •them were hungry. 
Katy tells me now that the soft, kind, and pitying 
voice of this good man fell upon her heart with an 
overwhelming tenderness that melted her into tears. 
All doubts of her having got among fsiends instead of 
enemies, were now removed, and givhig w ay to a burst 
of thankfulness, and of weeping, she confessed that 
none but the children of the party had eaten anything 
for two days ! Their protector told them to remain 
perfectly quiet, ndt to answer any person but liimself, 
should they be spoken to from the outside, and he would 
shortly return with provision for them. Oh, what a 
contrast it was! the first kind word from a white 
man that any of them had lieard for years ! He 
passed out of the door, locked it behind him ; and in 
half an hour returned, bearing a large bucket of hot 
milk, with bread, meat, and warm potatoes. His 
wife came with warm water, in which to wash the 
children’s feet, which she knew by former experience 
would be found torn and blistered by hard travel, and 
ointment in which to wrap them up for the night. 
These famished creatures devoured the providential 
supply of food with eager tliankfulness. How little 
can wo who hear this narrative realise their true con- 
dition — two days without eating! The grateful meal 
over, they threw themselves down to sleep — tired, 
sore, and emaciated — and, for the first time in many 
nights, were able to dismiss all fear of either blood- 
hound or of man. 

Who was the good Samaritan, what was the name 
of his farm, or tlie number of his family, are facts 
not lying within the line of explanation. The w'orthy 
man’s wdfe and daugliters clothed the ragged refugees, 
and his sons, by means of fleet horses, forwarded 
them to • Philadelphia, wJiero the party were lost to 
pursuit. 

The remarkable incident of the story, however, 
remains to be told. The widowed Katy was famous 
as a cook. She immediately hired out in a hotel, and 
when she had saved three months’ wages, quitted her 
place, and set off on her return to Virginia, deter- 
mined to save that daughter whose sudden timidity 
*iad caused her to refuse joining in the general flight. 
This bold woman had formed this very determination 
when she first discovered lier daughter’s intention to 
remain on the plantation. Her mind came to the con-* 
elusion instantl}^ that if they all succeeded in getting 
ofij slie would return into the lion’s den and rescue 
her child. Her mind being thiis made up on the spdt, 
the subject became an outside issue, and occasioned no 
embarrassment to the original plan. On this return- 
journey she travelled alone. Having no children to 
nibarrass her, and but a single care upon her thoughts, 
she pushed forward witli clastic heart and step, and 
after numerous hardships and dangers, found herself 
in a dense thicket, on her master’s plantation. Here 
she quickly revealed her presence to her fellow-slaveA 
They were confounded by her hardihood, and listened 
with eager attention to the story of hef datigers, her 
successes, and her explanation of what she had in 
view. They related to her how exasperated^ her 
master had been on discovering that tdn of his chattels 
had gone off in a body ; that, when pursuit had been 
found unavailing, her poor timid daugliler had been 
subjected to repeated torture to Compel a disclosure 
of the plot ; that from t^iis cruelty she was even then 
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recoveml; that in the interval the master 
had d^ed, an^ that Ills negroes were all soon to be 
sold at auction. With her nsnal quickpess of purpose, 
Eaty resolved to be off immediately. The negroes 
brought" the daughter to her the same night. No 
reproaches passed from mother to cliild — the past she 
had forgotten — everything to her^was in the fiiture. 
As there was nothing about wliich to debate, and as 
the wardrobe of a slave is always on liis back, they 
were ready to start on the instant. Long before mid- 
night they began th^iir flight. Two stalwart negro 
men, glowing with aspirations for liberty, accom- 
panied them. It was lucky for all that they did. 
Tli(^ daughter, still weak and sore from lier terrible 
punishments, brSlco down on the way. They carried 
her whenever she was unable to walk, and heroically 
bore her over creek, and swamp, and river. 

That sentinel, divinely stationed in the heavens, as 
well to guide the mariner over midnight waters as to 
lead the fugitive from bondage through a more deso- 
late solitude on land — the north star — still shone 
before them, still proved their guide. Tl»e extra- 
ordinary sagacity of Katy w’-as shewn throughout the 
journey. Her memory was such that she was able to 
recognise the features of the slave-region through 
which she passed, so that she followed very nearly 
the same route she had taken on the first exodus. 
ITow direct or circuitous it miglit be, she knew not. , 
But twice it had proved a path of safety, and^rnight 
bo found so again. Extraordinary as it may seem, 
this remarkable woman found her way a second time 
to the Samaritan who kept the station on the Under- 
ground road. She marched bravely up to the farm- 
house in a blinding tempest of rain, at midnight. A i 
light was streaming from an upper window, shewing 
that some one of the family was about. While the 
others sheltered themselves under the lee of the | 
building, she knocked timidl^*^ at the door. It was 
opened by the good man of the house. lie beckoned 
her in, having immediately recognised her, and 
motioned her to a chair which stood in the lialL 
Here she sat down. No persona wei'e visiblo below% 
but overhead she heard voices, and footsteps, and 
sobbing. TJiere was sore sickness and grielT in that 
house. The daughter who, on a former occasion, had 
washed her grandchildren’s feet, anointed them and 
bound them up, was dying. With faltering accents 
the father told the dripping fugitive the story of his 
child’s sickness and approaching dissolution, as he 
piloted her aiwl her comx)nnion8 to the well-remem- 
berod haymow. But in liis own grief he did not 
forget theirs. Dry clotliing, warm food, and safe 
shelter were all extended to them as aforetime. The 
good mad’s daughter died at daybreak. But that 
niglit the sons were far on their way with the fugitives 
to the next station. They reached their journey’s end 
In safety. Was not Katy, though a poor negro woman, 
a real heroine? 


T If E SWORD. 

Fbom time immemorial, the sword has been associated 
in the minds of men with fearful power, and with 
symbolic meanings. It was at once the sign and the 
^z^trument ; and for this very reason, perhaps, did 
awe and superstition invest it with dread and peculiar 
attributes. . For the commonest object, as soon as it 
Is lifted from its accustomed spliere. by being made 
the representative of.an idea, affords always matter 
on which the unagination exercises its sway. It then 
at once ceases to be inorganic, lifeless, senseless 
matter;- the thoughts which, as symbol, it called 
forth in us,* wc** gradually allow ourselves to associate 
with thing itself ; and, ty a strange process, it 


ceases to be a dead lump, and becomes possessed of 4 
nature that we would fain propitiate, if ruthless, and 
win over, if benign. ® 

The very purposes to which the sword was ^ut 
might well inspire a certain dread ; and we all IcJCow 
of what a numerous issue Fear is the progenitor. 
The child of the present day would not be quite 
unmoved if alone in presence of the sword w ith ’vifiich 
the murderer had suffered the penalty of his crime ; 
and if some unperceived cause should make tl^e 
sharp blade stir as he stood before it, that quiver 
would assuredly be met by a thrill through his whole 
frame, not to bo repressed, although for the feeling 
no reason ‘ cpuld he given; atid,iiii the childhood of 
the nations, it Avas the same. An instruraeij^t wdiich 
was to take away the wondrous gift of life, and in the 
place of quick existence, to bring immobility, silence, 
and impenetrable mystery, carried with it sometliing 
f trouble and dre^; and this, too, wliether^'the 
victim were the dumb offering at the altar, or a 
‘mman creature in the fight. 

The wcai)on that had gleamed, instinct w’^ith life, 
above the havoc of the battle, might be fancied to 
grow weary of years of inactivity ; and a chance 
tarting of the blade from its scail)bard would bo 
nterpreted as a sign of coming strife, Avliich the , 
oused w^eapon longed for with a trembling joy. 
Marvellous escapes, doughty, blows dealt forth against 
intagoniats, vainly sluelded by their shirts of mail, 
niglit tend to encourage a belief that the blade w-as 
empered by extraordinary means. The notion once 
herished, every endeavour would be made that it 
hould be realised many a spell would accompany 
he weapon’s ftirging, just as in later times iiruyers 
voked a blessing on tiio unsullied blade. 

From its form and mode of use, a peculiar intimacy 
rprings up between the sword and him wlio carries it. 
iVlion at rest, it still is at his side — a faithful friend 
really at every need. It is girded to his loins: the 
wo are firmly hound together. When grasjied, it 
eems but a continuation of the warrior’s arm ; and 
being metal throughout, whatever it touches, causes 
a vibration to thrill through its length, and the living 
rm feels with a quick, nice sense each quiver of its 
doom-dealing helpmate. In the deadly fight, they 
' eeomo one. 

The -club, the spear, the battle-axe — none of tliose 
were to the warrior like his syra pathetic sword. The 
low and the musket, from their very contrivance, 
reclude such corresponding intimaej’^ ; they arc, 
moreover, laid aside w'hezi done with ; there is none 
f that close fellowship which exists between the 
oldier and his sword ; for it is his companion, not 
nly in the fatal struggle, but it goes with him to the 
bower and the festival. 

The sword lias become the type of manly daring ; 
and if the arm that wielded it gave power to the 
weapon, it in return reflected back on the wearer 
onsidoration and honour ; and he who bore it knew 
his, and the feeling bound the two more firmly 
ogether. For some men, the sword hewed out a path 
0 authority and renown ; it was their whole estate ; 
heir one sole faitlifhl ikdend. To such, it was Indeed 
L * might-giver;’ to others, it was a ‘ joy-bringer.* 
t involved itself 'with the destiny of the possessor, 
ill at last it seemeil to be the arbiter of his fate. 
Hence, in those old times— -overgrown with the gray 
moss of countless centuries, and so remote, •that we 
ire now unable to discern what is cloud and what 
eality — men gave their good swords a name, as tlioy 
lid their heroes or their sons. 

From being the symbol of vengeance, it grew into ■ 
le avenger; and later even, when Christianity 
ifiised a different spirit into men’s hearts, an' old 
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Remembrance, a but half»forgotten myth would still 
• mix itself up with new customs and with holier rites, 
.Cliristian and heathen alike, therefore, -held the sword 
inalionour. Its praise was sung by bwd, and scald, 
an^ troubadour ; by the old Scandinavian heroes, and 
by 'our own gallant cavaliers. It was the weapon 
with which the angels of God were armed; in all 
ages, it has been a symbol of power ; in later tinics, 
it stands as the sign of lawful authority and justice. 
Men swore upon .its blade ; and the traitor at heart 
nailed when he thought of the vengeance he had 
imself thus called down on treachery. To the 
legionary of heathen Rome, such oath was inviolate. 
It also bound, too, still more closely such Christian 
men as those three of Scliwytz, and Unterwalden, 
and Uri. It becam® the representative af a family’s 
honour f a precious deposit, to be redeemed at any 
price. Its loss was a grief and a dishonour ; its 
surrender, a token of l)cing vanq^uished, and of sub- 
mission. Tfie hilt of the sword formed a cross, and 
as ?uc)i, stuck upright in the ground, was often used 
in .tho field when celebrating religious rites. As 
cruViiix, it was held before the eyes of the dying 
soldier, or laid in the hand of him who bqfind himself 
by a vow. It was carried before the bridegroom by 
his friends at the vredding festival; it was laid, too, 
upon the bier of the departed warrior, thus accom- 
panying him still on his last earthly pilgriraagc-<-at 
once a trophy and a badge. 

TJius we SCO not only bow intimately the sword 
was associated with the affections and passions of 
humanity, hut learn at tho same time to account for 
the connection. Lot iis now dwell more particularly 
on the facts themselves, to which we have hitherto 
made only a passing allusion. ^ 

Tiie sword of the Cimbri, like that of tlie ancient 
Gauls, was very long, pointloss, and intended only 
for hewing. It was worn £it the right side, suspended 
by two iron chains. By the Franks, it was carried 
in a girdle fastened round tho body, while the Goths 
bore their w’eapon in a belt throwm across the shoulder. 
Tlie AUmannen, or ancient Germans, had swords of a 
considerable length and breadth, but without a point, 
and two-handed ; and when wielded by a pow^erful 
man, would, it was asserted, cleave rider and horse 
asunder at a single blow. 

Tlie custom of giving names to swords, which 
occurred so frequently in the romantic periods of the 
middle ages, was doubtless a heritage bequeathed by 
our heathen forefathers. In the Edda, the sword 
forged by Hegiu for Sigurd is called Gram ; and in 
the Song of the Vikingr, the smith Wieland makes 
one named Mimung. In the old lays about 
Charlemagne, we find his sword was known as 
Joyeuse ; Boland’s was called Durandol ; and Flam- 
berg that of llicbard of Montalembow. Time and 
circumstance, but especially the character of the 
warrior, influenced the clioice of the distinctive appel- 
lation. Thorstein Baud! * felt it was his good brand 
fdono which would mete out to him the lordslups he 
strove for, and which, too, would give him power; 
hence he shouts : ‘ Land-giver ! I kiss tliee ; iniglit- 
giver ! I kiss thee.’ When childless and sireless, he 
w'ould rest beneath the brown heath, he exclaims, 
addressing himself to Itis sword ; 

^ Thou wilt i*est on my bosom 
And with it decay, 

"While harps shall he ringing, 

And scalds shall bo singing 
* The deeds we liave done in 
, Our own fearless day. 

And therefore, in a prophetic spirit, ho adds one last 
gulling appellation, ‘ Song-giver ! I kiss thee.’ To 

^ See tho Sword-chant of Thorstein Itaudi, Mothcrwcirs 

X^oems. * 


the lover and patriot Korner, his sword was ‘his 
bride that moved beside him.’ * 

Tlie ancient Britons cherished so great a love for 
their sword, that it was customer}' for the mother of 
every boy to offer him his first food on the blade- 
point of iiis father’s sword, at the same time express- 
ing the wish that from such weapon, and from such 
only, might he meet his death; thereby implying that 
he might fall in battle. 

In remotest time, the sword was emblematic of 
cliastifcy, Wlion the Emperoa Maximilian married 
Maria of Burgundy by proxy, ho enjoins the knight 
who is to be his representative to lay him. down in 
the bridal-bed, to which ho is to lead the princess, in 
full armour, and to place a drawn sword between 
(lirnself and her. 

It was probably this attribute of purity which 
caused sword-blades to be used in certain ordeals, 
when the innocence or guilt of a wife was determined 
by the result of her walking among them. 

That the perfect fabrication of an instrument on 
which the safety of him who boro it depended, should 
be a matter of earnest endeavour, is not to be 
wondered at. We now-a-days spare no pains in 
welding the iron for our anchors, neither do we leave 
unheeded any hint from science in forging our chain- 
cables. Had we not the help of science — of tested 
science — wc too should seek other aid than that of 
I)avy,gor Faraday, or Liebig. There is a vulgar saying 
that poverty makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. It is true enough ; but it is equally true, 
also, that our passions cause us to make strange 
acquaintanceships. The desire of fame, of wealth, of 
power, drives men to dare the incredible, and opens 
to their teeming imagination sources of help in emer- 
gency which, in 'Calmer moments, the most credulous 
would hardly trust to. But whkt we ardently wish, 
we all are inclined to believe ; hence tlie influence of 
he black art, which in its day took the place of 
Tiodern science ; tlic breath of the magician professing 
:o do what the impalpable galvanic stream noxv really 
io€s accomplish. Tiicre is no doubt, if unable to 
inalyse, that we should still employ spells and exor- 
iisnis ; and if we have quite discarded the cabala, it 
8 only because w e are possessed of something that 
8 more sure, 

111 the Amelungen Lied, the qualities of a chaxm- 
brged sword are given, and the method of its fabri- 
sation. The smitli Wieland was the maker. He had 
lade a wager witli an armourer, named Amilias, who 
ved at King Neidiiig's court, that he would ferge 
sword better than any suit of armour made by the 
atter. Amilias had been working for eleven montlis 
lay and night at his master-piece before Wieland 
ook thought about the svrord ; hereupon tho king 
eminded him of his promise, and ho set to work. 
Within seven days he had a sword ready, so hard and 
harp, that tho like had never before been seen on 
arth. But Wieland wislied first to prove its quality, 
.nd for this purpose w^ent with it to a rapid river. 
He threw in a flock of wool one foot in thickness, and 
'et the stream carry it against the edge of the blade. 

cut the wool in two with the utmost nicety. The 
king w'as overjoyed, and waved the excellent sword 
that he hoped to possess above head ; but it was 
so heavy, that his arm soon dropped. Smith Wieland 
wras not contented with his work, and, taking aVie, . 
'educed the whole to powder. He then took meal 
nd milk, and mixed up with the filings^, so that a 
Ktste was formed, which «he gave to al&imiiy of fowls 
,0 eat, that for three days liad been kept without 
rood. The birds’ *clung he then carefully eqUbeted, 
3Ut in a furnace, and separated the dross ftrom thes 
iquid metal. Of this purified steel Be iq six days 
igain forged a sword, still better and ligjtiter jthan the 
other. To prove it, Ijp went to the; river ifnd threw 
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in light flakes of wool two feet in tliickness, and tried 
the edge wi(h the same success as before. But 
Wieland was not yet satisfied, and filing it to pieceSi 
again gave it to the fowtis to eat. This time he forged 
a blade (Iiat surpassed all that had ever yet existed, 
and was called ‘Mimung/ With it he went to his 
rival Amilias, who meanwhile had fabricated a suit 
of armour, against which he affirmed every weapon 
would be shivered. Now, while he stood there in the 
market-place, Wieland laid his sword gently on the 
helm, and then gave'^it a slight pressure. On this 
the sword passed through both man and armonr. 
Wieland asked: ‘What do you feel?’ ‘It seems to 
me,’ answered the other, ‘ as if a drop of water.w^ere 
trickling down my back.’ ‘ Well,’ replied Wieland, 
‘ then shake of!' the drop.’ Amilias shook himself, and 
fell in two halves to the earth, and was dead. So 
sharp vras the good sword Mimung, that it had passed 
through holm, and bone, and marrow, without the 
other having felt it. 

In the Lcfd^ of the Lake, we read that the sword 
of the Douglas was ‘forged fairy lore,’ which, 
able to foreshew the coming of an enemy, on the 
entry of Snowdoun’s knight ‘ self - unscabbarded ’ 
dropped upon the floor. The possession of such 
weapons w’as, as may be supposed, much coveted ; 
and even when all faith in necromancy had died 
away, the sw^ord of one who had wielded it success- 
fully was always a desirable object. Some wer^ con- 
secrated by being wrapped up with relics and other 
holy things ; on others, verses from the Bible were 
engraved ; and wo’ knew an old forester, now dead, 
who boldly went to meet the poachers, feeling sure of 
protection, as soon as ho had girded round him his 
long hunting-knife, on which the Lord’s Prayer was 
graven. 

The swords of many leaders wxre obtained in a 
Biipernatural manner. Of Attila, the Ilun, it is 
related that a herdsman observed blood on tlie leg of 
one of his oxen, and going nearer, saw something pro- 
jecting from the ground. He dug it out, and behold, 
it w’as a large sword, which he presented to Attila. 
Nor was this belief in the wonderful transmission of a 
sword, of pagan growtli only ; the Maid of Orleans 
received the weapon with which she w'as to free her 
country from a divine messenger. 

A vanquished enemy presented a sw^ord to his con- 
queror, holding it by tlie point — a sign probably tiiat 
the victor had the right to take his life wdth it. In 
some countries where land was ceded to another, the 
cession was symbolised by the presentation of a 
6w*ord, that being the sign of judicial authority, and 
indicative of power over life and death. 

Such meaning was no doubt implied when carried 
in marriage-processions. With the Prioslanders, a 
sword was borne before the bride, to indicate that lier 
husband had X)ower over her life, 

’fo bear a coat of arras on the seal was a knightly 
privilege; and this right of aflixing such seal to any 
document— to seal as well as sign — was a most 
cherislied prerogative. For the sake of convenience, 
and that it might be always at hand, the seal was 
frequently engraven on the pommel of the sword 
When, now, a knightly warrior impressed thus his 
arms on some recc/^d as testimony, a threefold power 
w'a? given to the act, as, in addition to the mere fixing 
* the signet, there was the bare upright sw ord-blade, 
which ma^e the deed still more binding, and, thirdly, 
the qigpss on the hilt, by which Christ was called 
to witn^s what was done,'aud implied, moreover, ‘in 
the nain|,of God.’ 

It la jcertain, therefore, that the sword has, in a 
*inost strange ^ manner, been closely connected with 
man’s occupations and his faith, and this in all times, 
and^mopg the most’ various people. It has entwined 
itsSjP With the daily occurrences of his life; it has 


been assigned a post in his institutions, and even 
in his temples it is received with honour. We know 
these things, and even see tliat they arc so, yet idf 
all this there is somewhat that still seems a royst e^. 

P O U D R E ROSE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

11 . 

Tim prayers arc done ; the holy oil has dried upo^ 
the forehead of the anointed, tenantless clay, by the 
side whereof Adrienne Beaudt^ert is lying in a stupor 
of despair, which the nurse, gliding noiselessly about 
the room, does not think it prudent to disturb. Wo 
also will de|>art, following the abod, who goes straight 
to the Chateau d’Em. The face of Madame la 
Baronne de Vautpre whitens visibly through the 
tliick rouge, as she listens to the reverend man’s 
tidings ; and the moment his voIc6 ceases, she hastens 
to place in Itis hands a largo sum to be expended in 
masses for the dead man’s soul. As to the funeral 
of the last male heir of the Beaud^serts, who is to bo 
entombed ift the catacombs of the Church of the 
Assumption, Madame de Vautpre desires that no 
expense shall bo spared thereon ; and the child 
Adrienne is to be assured that the heart of her too 
long estranged relative is yearning to embrace, to 
love, to cherish her. Monsieur Morlaix, moreover, 
who is shortly going to Paris on business, undertakes 
to be the bearer of one year’s pension in advance, 
wdth the donor’s good wishes, to Madame and Clarisse 
Beatidcsert at Clich3^ 

The chief facts just related having been thought 
worthy of more than one paragraph in tlie local papers, 
and being skilfully marvelised to suit the public taste, 
had the effect of attraqrting a numerous concourse of 
curious spectators to tlie funeral — one of the most ira- 
fiosing, it was on all hands agreed, tlie Pompes Funebres 
had got up for many years. The catafalque, especially, 
was maguificent ; so much so, that the crow^ded con- 
gregation were divided in opinion ns to which w^as 
most solemn and eflective — it, the catafalque, or the 
Abbe Morlaix’s funeral oration, grounded upon the 
scripture verse, ‘Whoso breaketh a liedge, a serpent 
shall bite him.’ The abbe’s eloquent illustrations of 
his theme were also variously interpreted. Some hold 
that they applied to the relentless cruelty of Madame 
la Baronne do Vautpre, punished by the untimely 
death, without male issue, of the heir to her lionse’s 
honours ; others, that the preacher liad in mind the 
ncpliew’s sin of ingratitude and disobedience towards 
his guardian and benefactress, resulting in misery 
and an early grave. Of this last opinion w as Adrienne 
Beaudesert, upon whose heart the words of the abbe 
smote like so many sivord-stabs aimed at lier dead 
father, exciting in the mind of the wounded, sensitive 
girl a feeling of resentment towards the reverend 
orator, not, unhappily, to be soon or easily effaced. 
Of all the obsequious attendants surrounding her, 
there was not one who felt, or successfully assumed 
to feel, the slightest sympatliy with her bitter grief. 
It was the less surprising, therefore — terribly inde- 
corous in the heiress of Madame do Vautprtj as it 
might be — that, upon recognising .Tulcs Delpech ii> 
the crowd, as she was leaving the chiirch, Mademoiselle 
Beaudesert darted away from her entourage, and 
threw lierself sobbing violently into the gray -headed 
man’s arms. She was, of course, promptly plucked back 
to her proper place in the procession, and a few nfinutes 
afterwards driven rapidly off to her future residence, 
tlie Chateau d’Em. Jules Delpech seemed to bo not 
a little disconcerted, as well as astonished, at so sudden 
and public a demonstration of the young lady’s regardJ^ 
but tho first flurry over, the emotion it excited, 
coloured, shaxied, by an elastic, sanguine imagination. 
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86Bumed a hopeful, brilliant hue, as those telescopic 
eyes of his, piercing, as I have said, far into the . dim 
future, descried the yet distant possibilities suggested 
bjt such pregnant facts as Madeiuoisello Beauddsert's 
pnrtiality or respect for himself so openly manifested ; 
the well-roraembered and marked partiality evinced 
towards Paul, his young and handsome son, by the 
unsopliisticated heiress of an ailing lady long since 
passed her grand climacteric, when she, the heiress, 
was domiciled with her father his cottage, furnish- 
ing, with minor collateral facts or fancies, ample 
Siaterial for castle-building. The subtle brain of Jules 
Delpech was glowing, palpitating with the crowding I 
images it bad conjured up by the time he reached his 
own door ; whence, looking upwards in the direction 
of the Chateau d’Enf, it seemed to him that the central 
tower af the splendid pile, high overtopping the 1 
intervening belt of forest trees, looked haughtily and I 
contemptuously down upon the lowly hut wliose 
habitant dared to lift himself even in imagination to ; 
thaft lordly eminence ! ‘For nil that,* muttered the! 
white lips of Jules Delpech, as he entered his cottage j 
and closed the door, ‘ worse cards than we hold have 1 
won as great a game. “ What,’* said the great orator ] 
of the Mountain, “ is the secret and condition of an else j 
impossible success? — cfe Vaudace^ et encore de raudace** | 
—and moral audacity, where failure incurs no peril, ' 
niggard nature has not denied me.’ ^ * | 

Jules Delpech was a capitaine de douancs en | 
ratraite^ or, as, we say, a superannuated officer of| 
jiistoms. Ills retiring pension was a small one ; but : 
the cottage in whicli ho lived, and about three acres j 
jf adjoining land, were his own by inheritance; and as 
l)Oth liimself and son — a really fine lad, about three j 
rears older than Adrienne Boaudesert, of pleasant 
nanners and somewhat superior education — were 
mfficiiently skilful and industrious cultivators, the 
'etired douanier was looked upon, and really was, for 
lis social status, a thriving, prosperous man. In one 
*cspect, Jules Delpech deserved commendation, tliough 
t may be that his conduct was governed by no higher 
uotive than a wholesome dread of the penalties of the | 
aw — he refused, to the huge chagrin of many of, 
-lie neighbours, to add to his income by the traffic 
vhich had helped his widowed mother, the late 
VTadame Delpech, to keep house and land together, her 
ton at school, and a well-filled purse of silver crowns 
ilways at hand for an emergency. Madume Delpech, 
n brief, ostensibly a herbalist, had for many years 
Icrived an income, though of no very considerable 
imount, i3robably, from the practice of a species of 
diarlutanism, common in the French rural districts — 
-Imt of selling to simple rustics, and not unfrcqueiitly 
o as simple-minded town-folk, certain charms, love- 
lowders, vegetable preservatives of various kinds 
rom harm, spiritual or corporeal, and magical com- 
)ound8 wherewith to compel the favour, else despaired 
>f, of some obdurate Jeannette or Jeannot, as the 
mse might bo. One of those love-charms, called 
}Oudre roscy had, from some accidental coincidence, 
ittaincd so wide a celebrity as to cnga.gc the attention 
)f tlio Correctional Police Court of Lyon, a distinction 
vhich had the effect of compelling the cheating old 
3eldam to be more discreet and wary in the sale 
)f her magical w^ares, and more particularly of coloured 
)ean-mealfa//as poudre rose, at the rate of five francs 
he half-ounce. This nefarious traffic was, as I 
lave intimated, at all events ostensibly, publicly 
repudiated by the retired officer of customs, albeit 
t wa^ confidently hinted that upon more than 
)ne occasion, when tempted by a sufficiently consider- 
ible fee, he had violated that wise resolution, and 
lispensed his mother’s nostrums — especially the 
i#udre ros6 — with the best effect. This, T say, was the 
common scandal or gossip of a district on the left 
lank of the Rhone, not far rfrom the city of Lyon, 


no longer ago than the thirty-seventh^ year pf this 
enlightened nineteenth century ; and I greatly^doubt 
whether a rural commune could be pointed out in all 
the vast extent of France wtiere a like credulity is 
not more or less prevalent at this very day. * This is 
a gad, undeniable truism; but it is not from our 
English glass-house that we can contemptuously 
cast stones, in scornful reprobation of such liurtAil 
follies, at our neighbours ; for superstitions all as gross 
are to be found in as vigorous vitality in many of the 
rural districts of Great Britain. Imposture and 
credulity are unfortunatel}’^ indigenous to all countries 
and climes, ns well as marvellously self-adaptive 
to varying exigencies and conditions. 

But in stopping to explain or moralise, the story 
perforce halts also ; and dismissing for a while J ules 
Delpech, and his visions, schemes, nostrums, I regain 
its current, at the moment of Adrienne Beaudesert’s 
arrival at the CliA-tcau d*Em, where she was received 
with every demonstration of regard; and it really 
seemed that Madame de Vautpre’s heart was touched 
by the sorrow of the interesting grand-niece, in whose 
features she discerned, or fancied, a striking resem- 
blance to General Beaudesert, tlic brother, whose 
memory, spite of the Bresson mtsalliancey she had 
always tenderly cherished. The establishment of the 
chateau w^as an extremelj^ well-ordered one ; its 
disciplinary march, perfect in a mechanical point 
of view ; but it was unfortunate for a girl of Adrienne 
Beaiidcscrt’s temperament and tendencies that 
Madame de Vautpro had already reached so far into the 
vale of life, as not only to have lost sight of the busy, 
practical world in which she liad passed her youth 
and prime of days, but that it no longer lingered in 
I her memory save as a far-off dream of acted vanities ; 

I illusions — excepting always the hallowing verity of 
I high lineage— hurtful, if not sinful to voluntarily 
dwell upon, because tending to lure her mind from 
the contemplation, through the dusky glass of pole- 
mical dogmatism, of the eternit}^ upon the brink of 
I which she stood. Now, it is quite clear to me, from 
what I have heard and read of Madame la Barcgme de 
Vautpre, that her ascetic piety was of the sincerest 
kind, as assuredly her charity — thereby meaning 
alms-giving — was liberal and comprehensive ; but 
the adoption of a profitable piety by dependents 
not only frequently stops at, but exaggerates the 
externals of devotion ; and as might bo expected in 
such a household, most of the persons in attendance 
upon the heiress, in their anxious affectation of a 
religious fervour they did not feel, were enthusiastic 
about forms, attributed supernatural efficacy to beads, 
if not to the prayers they measured — to the image, 
though careless or unthoughtful of the prototype. In 
a mental atmosphere so generated and maintained, it 
is hardly to be wondered at that the faith in charms, 
amulets, and the like fantasies, imbibed by Adrienne 
Beaudusert in her childhood, instead of being rebuked, 
gathered force and authority from the countenance 
afforded it by apparently similar religious convictions. 
Had the Abb6 Morlaix, now chaplain to the Iiousehold, 
possessed lier confidence, his wiser teaching might 
have dissipated such noxious illusions ; but since that^ 
as she deemed it, heartless, cruel funeral oration, 
Mademoiselle Beaudesert, despite the abb6’s strenuous 
endeavours to conciliate her good-will, ceased ®ot 
to regard him with mingled feelings of aversion and 
mistrust. Instead of complaining to Madame de 
Vuutpr^ that the sensitive girl resolutely declined his 
spiritual guidance, the abbe left it to time to remove 
het unjust antipathy — but alas! ^ime frequently 
halts in the accofnplishment of his errands, and 
arrives with the healing remedy only witness the ’ 
death of the patient. 

Thus grew in years, m beauty, ifl gaileless sim- 
plicity of heart andemind, Adrienne Beaudesert; 
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cle Vautpre continuing tlie wiiile towarda her 
tile stiit^tly c<)nrtc83% tlie regulate<^ unvarying kind* 
new which she iuid from the first imposed upon her- 
self. Madame la Earoline never went into society, 
nor encouraged visijt^ors at the ch{iteaii. Adrienne’s 
education in the accomplishments of music, painting, 
history, foreign langufiges, &c., was intrusted to the 
filters of a Ursuline convent in the neighbourhood, 
wliilher and back slie was daily escorted in a cartiage; 
and the only male persons, except servants and M. 
Morlaix, with whom idie ever held tiie slightest con- 
verse, w'ere J ules l^elpcch and his son Paul, one or 
other of whom she was pretty sure to meet whenever 
she ventured — never without a w’atchful attendant — 
beyond the chateau grounds. They had always a very 
respectful, yet, as it w’ere, kindly familiar greeting 
for her; and handsome Paul — it was impossible that 
Mademoiselle Ileauddsert, slightly' impressionable as 
she was in that direction, could help remarking that 
l»o was a very liandsome young fellow — had often a 
fresh bouquet to present, whatever was the season of 
tlie year. These rcticoutrea do not appear to have been 
reported to Madame de Vautpre or the Abbe Morlaix, 
or what they might, and justly, have deemed the 
impertinent audacity Cf the I>elpe<*lis, would, there can 
be little doubt, have been summarily repressed. 

But it was not such love as that wdtli which Paul 
Delpcch had the vanity to believe he had inspired the 
girl-heiress, tliat, by the time she touched npan her 
sixteenth birthday, had banished every tinge of colour 
from the drooping maiden’s cheek, light from her 
eyes, w'asted her finely rounded form, and still burned 
in licr veins with the fevtT of a consuming passion. 
Adrienne Beaudt'sert, child or girl of exquisite sensi- 
bilit3% w^as, bo it remembered, morally isolated in her 
relative’s magnificent abode, with no one to love, 
and beloved by none ; the aching void thus created 
becoming, with every passing day, more completely 
monoiiolised, filled to bursting by the imaged memories 
Of her mother and bister ; of that tender mother, that 
•weet sister, who so fully reciprocated her gushing, 
passionate love ; but whom she was pnly permitted to 
see once in each dreary 3*ear, and in the constraining 
presence of Madame la Baronne ; to correspond with 
only at stated intervals, and under tlie same chilling 
supervision. Adrienne’s heart beat wildlj', rebdlUously^ 
against those cruel, unnatural restraints ; and who at 
all conversant with poor human nature, will feel 
surprise that, finding her aunt inexorable, callous, 
deaf to her tears, entreaties, prayers, the indignant 
girl began to listen with kindling eyes and glowing 
cheeks to remarks upon Madame de Vautpre’s fast- 
failing health, hating hers. if the while, as she after- 
wards declared, for the involuntary^ feeling revealed 
in those keenly marked, tell-tale signs; that in 
moments of great irritation, words of the like signi- 
ficance, eagerly caught up, r<‘peated, exaggerated, 
distorted, escaped her lips ; or that, after a last, supreme 
efibrt, x>receded by sets of prayers, gone through as if 
they were many incantations— votive garlands, 
auepended ujion statues of the Virgin and saints — to 
shake Madame dc Vautjir^’s fixed resolve, had failed, 
tlie girl with much less excuse, because with more 
deliberation, poured forth her jmssionato feelings to 
her mother in wrtting? This letter she tliought to 
Ijavo sent off* surreptitiously, but the treachery of the 
servant to whom it was intrusted, placed in the hands 
of M. Mox*laix— -all the griefs, resentments, hopes, and 
anticipations by which her mind war. distracted ! The 
abbet was profoundly disturbed upon reading the 
intescepted letter ; and immediately sending for 
Mademoiselle Beaudesert, sternly upbraided her with 
the black ingsutitude displayed in the sinful effusion 
she had ‘dared to, pen; dwelt especially upon the 
heinous criitia df but imagining the deatli of her kind 
relative and .benefactress ; concluding with a solemn 


warning that one of God’s lieaviest judgments was to* 
curse the wicked with tiie fulfilment of their own evil * 
wishes^ 

Adrienne Beaudesert was rebuked, humbled, terri- 
fied — but not softened or subdued, as she would h^vo 
been to tears of deepest contrition, had but a few 
words of kindness or compassion mingled with tho 
abbtfs stem homily. The strong consciousness that 
whatever seeming colour or justification, her wild, 
Imsty expressions might give to the abbe’s injurious 
denunciations, her heart had never for one moment 
harboured the dreadful thoughts to which those 
denunciations pointed, lielped to sustain her yielding, 
flexile nature during the terrible interview; and not 
till, escaped to the privacy of her own chamber, did 
she sink ujicn the floor, crusheh, convulsed by the 
rending agony of humiliated pride, degrading accusa- 
tion, and bitter self-reproach. 

No doubt, too, she felt, as tho tumult of conflicting 
passions calmed somewhat, that M. Morlaix would 
deem it his duty to x>lacc the letter, blackefied 
with his own comments, before Madame de Vautpre; 
and then farewell for over to the visions of fbturc 
independensa and grandeur in which she had, it 
seemed, not thoughtlessly onl3% but wickedl^^ indulgetl. 
Not that Adrieimc Benud^isert, child-thouglited girl, 
value*! present or prospective splendour very highly, 
but her mother did — as we, remombering liow 
impatiently Madarno Beaudesert bore the evanishment 
of her own dream of youthful grandeur, can easily 
believe — and at her ^-early visits, talked privately of » 
little else than the corning, tliough it might h€» distant 
time, which w'as to compensate a thousandfold for the 
bitter i)nst, tho halting, unsatisfactor}' iwcsent. Hero 
was a new grief, but, ns it proved, an imaginary one 
only ; as the abbe, wdiether wdsel}" or not the sequel 
will shew, (lid not communicate or mention the con- 
tents of tho letter to Madame de Vautpre. During 
these painful passages in Mademoiselle Beaudesert’s 
girl-life, and indeed almost from tho first da}" of her 
domiciliation at tlie Chateau d’Em, Jules Dclpech 
had contrived to keep himself acquainted with all that 
passed there; and wdth the blind infatuation of a 
foregone conclusion, persisted in persuading himself, 
or trjdng to do so, that the change in Adrienne’s 
personal appearance, her reported fits of moody 
naelanchol}", were solely attributable to a growing and 
invincible a^ttachment to his son — an attaeliment that 
would perhaps be openly avowed wdicn the tomb 
closed over Madame (le Vautpri 6 — an event which, he 
believed, would not be long waited for. Nor was this 
sinister belief or trust unfounded. 

Tlie elasticity of hope is in youth rarely com- 
pletely crushed ; and before man}" days had gone by, 
Adrienne’s brain was again busy with expedients for 
bringing about the family reconcilement upon which 
her mind was set with such morbid intensity; and 
all tho more eagerly, that the third annual visit of 
her relatives was close at hand. But the resources 
of tears, supplications, incantations, votive-offerings, 
having failed, what other device remained likely to 
insure a fortunate result ? Mademoiselle Beaude^sert 
was thus anxiously ruminating, when Lisette Meudon, 
a favourite and shrewd attendant, took occasion, 
whilst perfecting the transparent-thoughtod young 
lady’s dinner-toilet, to remark, with reference to a 
wedding soon take place among the chateau 
servants, how extraordinary it was that ce gros vieux 
Bonsard should have won so easily the affections of 
3’oung and pretty Eanchette Lenoir, who was, more- 
over, quite as well, if not better off*, than he. ‘Cer- 
taiiil}",* she added with emphasis, * such a match could 
not have been brought about witliout the lielp of the 
poudre rose, or similar magic compound.’ % 

^Poudre rose!’ murmured Adrienne, turning jier 
unquiet^ dreamy eyes nipon tho attendant; have 
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heard that spoken of before. What are its real or 
/'supposititious virtues?’ | 

^ ‘ I can assure mademoiselle/ replied Lisette, ‘ that 
th^re is no supposition in the case. The poudre rose 
is well known to possess extraordinary virtues, th^gh 
I should not like Madame de Vautpr^ or the ,,j™b^ 

* Morlaix, both of whom have unreasonable pgQjwp^es 
upon such matters, to hear me say so. For mainple, 
there was Marie DevOiille, a widow with a strong 
cast in her eyes, four small children, and not a Hard’s 
^orth of property, who married, about a fortnight 
after she was seen to pay li sly visit to the late Madamo 
Dclpech, Jean Lucas, a good-looking young farmer, 
and one of the most prosperous in the commune. It 
must bo admitted, that nothing short of very 
marvellous magic could have accomplifhed such n 
marriage as that. For my part,’ added Lisette, ‘I 

should feel no scruple, if an opportunity occurred 

But I am fatiguing mademoiselle.’ 

‘Not at all, Lisette; you interest me, on the 
contrary. How is this precious poudre 'rost5 ad- 
ministered?* 

‘Nothing more simple, mademoiselle. The pre- 
scribed quantity is placed in a glass of wifle, a cup of 
coffee — no matter what. The wine or coffee is then 
handed — let us, by way of illustration, suppose —to 
Jean Lucas by Marie Deveulle, she looking lieryw/wr 
smilingly in the face all the while; he drinks, ami 
the affair is finisljecl. Certainly, there can be no such 
great liarm in all that, even if everybody, with the 
exception of Madame la Baronne and Monsieur 
Morlaix, deceive themselves as to the wonderful 
powers of the poudre rosd/ 

‘No harm, as you say, Lisette, if no good. And 
is it not said to be equally efficacious in re(5onciling 
enmities— between, for example, estranged relatives?’ 

‘O yes, mademoiselle; I eoifld tell you of several 
such instancies — of one i)artuiularly, where ’ 

Lisette’s instances were cufc short by the last sum- 
mons of the dinner-bell. But the interesting colloquy 
was renewed the next day, when the wily confidante 
succeeded, if not in persuading Mademoiselle Beau- 
desert into an ahsedute belief in the miraculous 
properties of the poudre roso, to at least consult 
J)c)pcch phi^e upon the subject. ‘My father's friend,’ 
thought Adrienne, ‘who will be sure to deal frankly 
with me. My grandmamma, * she added aloud, ‘had 

great faith in such charms. Still, I can hardly i 

But, as yon say, Lisette, there can be no possible 
harm in making the trial;’ and her scruples tlms 
silenced, the rash girl sat down to write a note ^ 
appointing a private interview with Delpech on the 
morrow, at a place indicated by Lisette, and not very ] 
distant from the cha,tcau. 

^Paul Lelpech, mademoiselle,* hastily interposed j 
the waiting- woman, as her unsuspecting mistress was i 
about to address tlie note. 

‘Yes, certainly. I bad it in my head, as I told 
you, that Paul was the son’s name ; but of course 
you know'. You will keep this, perhaps foolish, 
matter profoundly secret,’ she added, as Lisette was j 
leaving the room. 

‘Secret as the grave,* replied the young woman 
quickly, and with averted face, lost Adrienne should 
see the triumph flashing there. ‘Delpecli himself 
shaU not Aspect that I am aware of the contents of 
this note; mademoisello may fully rely upon me.* 

‘Here is the a^siffnatioii, monsieur,* said Lisette 
Meiulon about an hour afterwards, addressing J ules 
Delpccn. ‘You turn pale, and tremble very much,* 
she presently added. ‘ There is, I hope, nothing more 
\y this frolic than what I know of?’ 

Nothing.^nothing, Lisette,* replied Delpech, 
fumbling in his purse with shaking fingers for some 
g<Kd pieces, and phicing them in her ready palm. 
And wheii the wedding takes place, yours with 


Claude Simonet— if a fat dowry can win J;he old Aan’s 
consent — will not be fkr off.* • 

‘ That is well uhderstoorl, Monsieur Delpech. But 
tell me why,’ added the youn# woman, still upder the 
influence of a suddenly awakened feeling of distrust 
— ‘if you are so positive Mademoiselle Beaudesert 
has a decided penchant for your handsome son, are 
you so anxious to compromise her by these pretended 
assignations ? As to the poudre rose pretence, that, 
excuse me, is as absurd as the faith of the credu- 
lous fools about here in its wonrfer- working powers.* 

‘ You err, Lisette,* replied Dclpcch. ‘If Made- 
moiselle Beaudesert once partakes of somo wine, 
tinctured with poudre rose, in Paul’s presence, I shall 
have no fear that the wedding will be long delayed 
after Madame la Baronne has taken her place in the 
vaults of the Church of the Assumption.* 

‘That may he, Monsieur Delpech; but you know 
Mademoiselle Beaudesert will never do an 3 ''thing of 
the kind, just as wc*U as I do, that \'ou dare not 
propose it to her. I have no misgivings upon that 
point. Mademoiselle is as sensitive and proud as 
she is pure and simple-hearted. Still,’ added Lisette, 
one of that numerous class of persons whose aid in 
evil purnoses may, for a sufficiently tempting reward, 
be counted -upon to a certain extent, but no further 
— ‘still it occurs to me, that if you really are so 
confident’ 

‘I ifill bo frank with you, Lisette Meudon,’ inter- 
rupted Delpech, swallowing the rage he felt at the 
woman’s persistence. ‘I saw Madame la Baronne a 
few days since : she is going fast ; Mademoiselle 
Beaudesert will soon and suddenly' find herself in a 
dazzling position, which now she can have no just 
idea of. Her mother, a woman of the world, will be 
witli her — parasites, flatterers, suitors innumerable, 
will crowd about her. All this may turn her head. 

It is prudent, theref(?re, to strengthen Paul’s hold 
upon her fancy by these little compromising arts, 
which, when one is prompted by a laudable ambition, 
arc, 3 'oa will agree, perfectly permissible.* 

‘Perhaps. However, I do not see tliat any great 
harm can accrue. The marriage-portion,’ added Lisette, 
opening and liolding the door in her hand — ‘the mar- j 
riage-portion, Monsieur DcIpeeJi will do well to 
remember, should ho succeed in his audacious pn>ject, 
must bo a liberal one, and legally secured before the 
grand wedding takes place.* 

‘Precisely, ma Jille. Paul and myself, moreover, 
will owe you a large debt of gratitude for your 
services and silence,’ 

‘ Chuty chut / I look to be rewarded by money, 
not moonshine, Monsieur Delpech.’ 

‘ Claude Simonet,’ said Jules Delpech with a wry 
grimace, meant for a complimentary smile — ‘ Claude 
Simonet Won’t be the father of fools, if his children 
take after his pretty wife.* 

‘ lie won’t, in that case, be the father of c/r/pes,’ wjas 
the .retort ; ‘ a fact which, I repeat, the Delpeelis, 
father and son, will do well to bear in mind. 
jour, monsieur.* 

‘ Au. plaisir^ Mademoiselle Meudon,* responded 
Jules Delpech, adding with a savage snap of his teeth 
as the door closed : ‘ The insolent hussy ! I should 
like, instead of a dowry, to accomnlfodate her with a* 

What^ he did not say ; but one might h%ve 

sworn from his looks it was something which Lisette • 
Meudon would have decidedly demurred to as the 
substitute for a handsome maTriage-postion. 

The child-heart of Adrienne Beaudesert beat 
violcntlj^ and a va^fue feeling of teicror so oppressed 
her, upon approaching the appointed rendezvous on 
the following day, that she was upon»the point of* 
turning back and abandoning her purpose. • ‘ It was 
the last effort/ she afterwards said, ‘V fny gruardian 
angel to draw me bocA from the piwipice to wdiich 
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I wait ^ina<lly Imsteninff. It was made in viiin. 
shook pff the'warning impulse, bade the valet remain 
where he was for a few minutes, and hastened on,’ 

Jules Deipceh would <liave made a capital actor, if 
one nii*:Tjt judge by his natural assumption of surprise 
and deferential interest, as Mademoiselle Beaudesert, 
blushing and painfully agitated, stood before him. 
It was some time befbre he appeared able to even 
dimly make out her meaning from the confused, 
hurried sentences in which it was expressed. At last 
he seemed to catcli iV hut still uncertainly. 

‘Mademoiselle Beaud68crt wishes to know of me 
if there is any truth in the reported marvels effected 
by tlie poudre ros(f. Do I riglitly comprehend her?’ 

* Yes, that is the question I wish to put ; and if — 
if; but perhaps it is ail an idle tale?’ 

‘It is not an idle tale,’ replied Delpech, with well- 
sembled gravity and earnestness. ‘The miraculous 
properties of the poudre rose have been proved over 
and over again; but mademoiselle is perhaps not 
aware that to dispense it is to act in contravention of 
the law, though not of morality ?’ 

‘ O no, 1 had not thought of that ; and I would 
not for the world that ’ 

‘If, mademoiselle,’ interrupted Delpech, ‘will tell 
me frankly for what purpose she requires the poudre 
rose, the wish to serve a daughter of the noble-minded 
victim who once honoured me with the name of 
friend, will, if I see a probability of doing so elTecl'ively, 
render me indifferent to any legal penalties I may 
incur.’ 

‘ Ah, monsieur,’ said Adrienne, her soft eyes filling 
with tears at the allusion to her father, * it is because 
you were his friend that I wished to consult you, 
knowing that I should not be either deceived or 
exposed to ridicule. I have a fancy to try the effect 
of poudre ro8(^ upon — upon Madame de Vautpr6.’ 

‘Madame de Vaulpr6!* ejaculated Jules Delpech, 
in a tone and with a start tliat wrould not have dis- 
graced Talma — ‘Madame de Vautpr6! For what 
purpose, in the name of Heaven?’ 

Adrienne explained; Jules Delpech the while, as 
she subsequently recalled to mind, tfiough too agitated 
and confused at tlie moment to appreciate its strange 
significance — Jules Delpech, I say, gazing tlie while 
into her eyes with a piercing intensity, as if more 
desirous of reading tliere the secret of her soul, than 
of listening to the w’ords of her mouth. 

‘ I understand you, Mademoiselle Beaudesert,’ said 
Delpech, with slow, stagc-solemnity of speecli. ‘The 
poudre rose* will effect your jmrposo in giving it to 
Madame de Vautpre.’ 

‘Seriously, I am so glad; for do you know% 
Monsieur Delpech, I felt almost sure that you would 
say it w^as a childisl), absurd illusion.’ 

‘When shall I place it in mademoiselle's hands?* 
inquired DclpeclK 

‘/Fo-morrow, if you please, at this place and hour.’ 

‘Be it so, mademoiselle: I will be punctual and 
siVewt.* 

‘Almost a woman, and a charming one too in 
person,’ muttered Delpech, looking after Mademoiselle 
Beaudesert as she hurried back to where she had left 
tlie valet — ‘in mind, the veriest child ! The amiable 
Ursulines may pn?par^ their pupils very wxdl for 
hejvcn, but certainly they do not succeed in fitting 
tnem to deal with this wicked world. After all, Paul 
will mak^Jier an excellent husband; and if, whicli is 
quite have deceived ourselves as to the 

young 'tody’s partiality foi* him, or at least that it is 
so d[^h1ed as to jfndtice her to stoop to a union with 
the height whereon a very few days, or I 
greatly, will see her placed, it will require the iron 

nk which I nave so successfully begun to forge, to 
coerce ^nd 451011 her pideful will. As yet, at all 
events, 1 can say hcau jev^ hkT^joni $ and, best of all, 


should our audacious project, as it may be truly 
called, fail, neither Paul nor I shall be seriously com- - 
promised, as I will manage; but it will not, cannoHi, 

tail * . 

Madame Beaudesert and her daughter Clarisse had 
passed the stipulated number of hours at the Ch&teau 
d’Em, and were seated at breakfast with Madame 
do Vautpre, M. Morlaix, and Adrienne ; which repast 
concluded, the two visitors would be conveyed, in a 
carriage already in waiting, to the Messagtries MogahSf 
Lyon, en route for Cliehy. M. Morlaix could not 
help remarking that Adrienne was very much more 
restless, perturbed, ill at ease, than on the like former 
occasions. And why were the burning eyes of the 
pale, agitated girl turned with such intense, sudden 
scrutiny npan Madame do Vafitpr^’s countenance 
when Madame and Clarisse BeaudCsert handed cho- 
colate to that lady ? Was it that Adrienne’s solici- 
tude was awakened by the signs of recent and severe 
suffering visible there, for Madame de Vautpr6 had 
passed a much wxrse night tlian usual, and at her 
own request had received the sacrament soon after 
rising. 

The abb^would fain have believed so, but could 
not, knowing what ho did. It was rather, he greatly 
feared, that that young, and, as ho once thought, 
guileless, unworldly heart, ‘ was agitated by criminal 
liopcs, wiiich those signs of probably mortal disease 
had quickened and infiamed. 

A harsh but perhaps not unnatural judgment! 
Poor Adrienne’s criminal hopes were, in sooth, limited 
to the magical effect produced by the poudre ros6. 
Certainly, Madame deVautpre’s demeanour was more 
gracious towards her mother and sister than on former 
occasions ; and, iinligped-for condescension ! suffering 
and feeble as she was, Madame la Baron nc wmuld 
accompany them down tlie grand stairs to the entrance- 
hall ; had sliakcn hands with Madame Beaudesert, 
and was about apparently to embrace Clarisse, wlion 
siie suddenly staggered, caught wildly at vacancy, 
and fell heavily upon the tesselated pavement, before 
a hand could be stretched forth to save her. A 
medical gentleman, who had resided for several weeks 
at the chateau, was quickly on the spot, and opened 
a vein ; a few drops of dark bleed fiowed, and at tlie 
end of a few breathless minutes, the man of science 
announced, in a grave whisper, that Madame de 
Vautpre w^as dead — dead of apoplexy I 

‘Apoplexy! you are certain of apoplexy!’ said 
the abbe, addressing the surgeon, but with hia stern 
glance fixed upon Adrienne’s changing countenance, 
till she, overcome by a rush of contending emotion, 
lost her senses, and sank with a low moaning cry 
into her mother’s arms. 

F O O T P K 1 N T S. 

From the time of Robinson Crusoe downward, there 
has always been a sort of mysterious curiosity in 
people’s minds when they encounter under peculiar 
circumstances, or in peculiar places, footprints, 
whether human or animal. Even in places well 
frequented, the print of a foot will often throw us 
into a train of thought, and sometimes arouse much 
interest, and even wonder — as, for instance, the 
mysterious footprints in the snow which occurred in 
Devonshire about three years ago, and which many 
people did not hesitate to ascribe to no less a person- 
age than the Evil One. Sometimes other feelings 
than mere curiosity will prevail. Many a time when 
I have lost my way in the snow on the hills, have I 
been glad to light upon some track which I knew 
would bring me, if not to my destination, at least to 
some safe place where I could regain my bearings. , 

How well one can fancy the jealous suspicion 
with wliich early explouers examined such marks in 
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Vn unknown and undoBcribed country ; whether they 
proceeded from man or animals; if the former, 
H^hether they were the traces of natives, against 
whom they must carefully guard; and if the latter, 
wdtetlier of wild beasts, ready to pounce upon tiie 
unwary traveller, or of a more tame domestic 
species, which they might hope to use for their own 
purpose^ in their new settlements. ^ 

In the present advanced state of natural history 
and geography, it would be alinost impossible to 
discover any fresh countries, or even to lay hold 
df many new species of animals ; but an equally 
interesting and mysterious study is opened to us— 
that of fossil footprints, as we find them engraven 
in the rocks of distant epochs, and whicli will 
remain as traces oi the inhabitants of thos.e ages 
for all time. This is a wide field open noth to the 
geologist and the naturalist, one which calls into 
play all their reasoning powers and arguments— the 
one, to determine the age in which the marks were 
im|y‘intcd, the characters of the rock, and the condi- 
tions under wliich such creatures lived — the other, to 
ascertain the genera and species of such animals, 
whether mammals, birds, or reptiles, and in wliat 
classification of palaeontology and natural history it 
should be placed. I propose in this -paper to examine 
some of tlic mogt noted fossil marks of the kind, 
without burdening the minds of my readers with 
more geological technicalities than are absolutely 
necessary. 

Fossil prints are by no means limited to any ono 
formation, but are pretty general even down to very 
jld stratified rocks ; but the greatest number are to 
1)0 found in the triassic formation. First let us 
inquire what this is, and where it occurs. In the 
regular order of strata of the ekrth’s crust, begin- 
ling from above downward, we should first come 
ipon the tertiary scries, with its many important sub- 
U visions, of which the best examples I can give are 
Jk* clays of the Isle of Wight, and of the country 
extending from London to Norfolk. Below this is 
be chalk, with the green-sands and wcalden, which 
sverybody has seen who has visited the soutli of 
England, in the cliffs of Brighton and the downs of 
vent. 

Next we get the oolitic dex)Osits, wliich are divided 
ind subdivided into a great many subordinate layers, 
luch as the l^ortland stone, Oxford clay, Kimmeridge 
day, Forest marble, &c., and of which the country 
iround Bath and Cheltenham is composed. Tiiese 
iro succeeded by the lias, which is to be best seen in , 
lie cliffs of the Dorsetshire coast, and is the great | 
•epository of those enormous creatures, the ichtliy- i 
isaurus and plesiosaurus, the fossil skeletons of which ; 
nay be seen in the Geological Museum in Jermyn | 
Street. We now arrive at the ono we want — the | 
rias or triassic formation, otherwise known as the i 
lew red sandstone. Everybody knows what red 
landstoiiG is — the dificrcnces between the new and j 
lid red formations are the differences of age, of the 
iharacter of the deposits, and of the fossil remains. The 
)arts of England where the new rod can be best seen, 
ind studied are in Lancashire, in almost all Cheshire, 
ind in portions of Shropshire and Warwickshire. 
This is enough to shew what an extensive surface is 
composed qf these strata in this country. The trias 
iro important too, not only geologically but commer- 
dally ; for it is here that w^e find the great supply of 
lalt ; and were it not for this formation, we should 
!0!ne l]||idly off for this very necessary article. The 
ihickness of the whole series is about 1800 feet in 
[England, for there is one member of the series which 
B developed abroad, and not known at all here. The 
lighcst division consists of what is called the Keuper 
)e(i8 (but which in general terms we may call the 
lalfferous beds, as it is principally amongst their 


layers that the masses of salt are found), an^ are 
made up of alternate layers of sandstene, gypsum, 
clays, and marls. The middle series, termed ^road 
the Muschelkalk, is unknowp here, as just stated, 
and is the most fossiliferous portion, produeing the 
greatest variety of sliells. The third and lowest is 
the Bun tor sandstone, which in this country is about 
600 feet in thickness, and contains red and green 
shales and marls, with sometimes white sandstones of 
a quartzose nature. Tliis lowest series does not by 
any means swarm with fossils, bpt what there are, are 
deeply interesting. It is in this Bunter sandstone 
that we come ujwn the footprints,, which may be 
well seen, either at the quarries near Lymm in Clie'> 
shire, or at Storcton Hill, not far from Birkenhead. 
They are lilfe the impressions of a large human 
hand, and from this, for a long time, the animal 
supposed to have made the marks was called the 
clieirotherium, or the hand-footed beast. Now, the 
curious part pf it was that tlio impressions of the 
hind foot are very much larger than those of the 
front, the hind foot being about eight inelios long and 
five broad, and the other not more than half the size. 
The steps follow each other in regular pairs, at inter- 
vals of about fourteen inches between each pair ; and 
each mark gives the impression of five toes, of which 
the first or great toe was bent out just like a thumb. 
Added to this is the fact, that on the same slabs were 
discovered ripple-marks, and in sotne places the 
marks of rain-drops. Here was a puzzle. Why had 
not this creature left its bones behind it to tell us at 
once what it belonged to ? since bones it must liavc 
had, and a tolerably Jieavy body, to have left so deep 
a fbotprint. Doctors difi’ered on the subject ; some 
naturalists put them down as belonging to animals of 
the kangaroo tribe, because there is in tiiem the same 
disproportion betw^ecn the hind and the front feet. 
Others thought that the marks w^ere made by batra- 
chians, or frogdike creatures, and others, again, that 
they wrore crocodilian. One tiling was clear, and that 
was, that the sandstone upon wdiich they had walked 
had once been a w-et beach, which Jiad sunk down so 
as to alloAv a fresh wet beach to be formed above it ; 
and this was borne out by the testimony of tlie ripplc- 
marks. They must, therefore, have been air-breathers. 
While the savans were puzzling over this problem, 
some teeth w^ere discovered in the same formation in 
Warwickshire, whicli Professor Ow^en, on examination, 
declared to be the teeth of some batrachian reptile of 
a gigantic size. The teeth >vcro very peculiar, a 
section of them xiresenting a large number of labyrin- 
thine folds and windings ; and from this fact he named 
the possessor of the teeth the labyrinthodon. After- 
wards, the discovery of a few bones, also in the same 
series, enabled him to put all his facts togetlier, and 
nfer with every probability that the labyrintj^don 
and the clieirotherium were one and the same, and 
that they were large toadlike, air-breathing reptiles. 

This is only one of the many brilliant examples 
shewn by our eminent men in the study of geology, 
of the skill with which their experience and analogical 
reasoning have enabled them to build up the form of 
an extinct animal from such slight links as a tooth 
and a footmark. If we turn from England, and stex) 
across the Atlantic, \ve shall find qimilar phenomena 
under similar circumstances. In Connecticut state 
is a scries of new red sandstone rocks, lying in* a 
depression of older granitic rocks, of an area of more 
tlian 150 miles in length, and in thickness Sdxceeding 
1000 feet. The labyrinthqd^in is not tile only animal 
that has left his tracks behind him there; there 
are also marks of birds, lizards, •^c. Profi^SBor 
Hitchcock, the American geologist, has distinctly 
traced the footprints of thirty species o^birds, five of 
lizards, two of the chelonia or tortoise tribe, and six of 
the batrachians; and as Sir Charles Lyeirtellff us, the 
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impnDBftions liave been found over a epjSice of eighty 
Tliia district must have been, tlierefore, a 
grand*^ rendezvous, or, as it was on a shore, we may 
call it a fashionable watering-place for these extinct 
gentry. „ The steps of the birds arc of all sizes, but 
almost all betokening the same character of the foot 
—that is, having three toes, and pospessing the same 
number of joints as are found in living birds of this 
class. 

The size of the stride which the bird would take, 
as ascertained from the distances between each im- 
pression, is strictly m proportion to the size of the 
footmarks. The large dimensions that these birds 
must have attained, far exceeding that of the ostrich, 
staggered the naturalists, who could scarcely believe 
that they were birds ; but the subsequent discovery of 
fossil bones and skeletons of binls, now extinct, in 
Australia, such as the dinornis, quite dispose of that 
objection. Mixed up with all these footprints are also 
those of the labyrinthodon, and another species called 
the rhyncliosaurus, which, in its skeleton, was some- 
thing between a bird and a tortoise* 

We will now leave the triassic formation, and sec 
what is to he found in the Permian strata, which come 
next in order. Permian or magnesian limestone was 
so named, by Sir 11, Murchison, from tlie kingdom .of 
Perm in Russia, wdiicli is principally formed of those 
rocks, and consists of series of marls, clays, and con- 
glomerates, more or less coloured ; and besides these, 
of a large amount of limestone, which is charaiterised 
by the presence of magnesia, and is termed dolomite; 
It possesses some very characteristic fossils, more 
allied to those of the coal-measures than any of the 
formations above ; but it is not so largely developed 
as the new red sandstone, although many beds wdiicli 
were formerly put down as triassic are now placed in 
the Permian division. 

In Annandale in Dumfries-shire, is the large 
Permian quarry of Corncockle Muir, belonging to Sir 
W. Jardine, and many large footprints have been 
found here ; one in particular, named the ' Chelichnys 
Titan,’ is the impression left by ^ gigantic tortoise, 
which must have been larger than a hippopotamus. 
In some instances, too, there is evidence of the 
creature having lifted his foot up and put it down 
again clogged with the mud and sand that clung to it. 
In the coal formation, again, which lies below the 
Permian, arc the footsteps of an animal allied to the 
cheirotheriurn, although hitherto it has only been 
remarked in Pennsylvania. They arc not actually in 
the coal, but in the sandstones which are interpolated 
between the coal-mc^isures ; and although similar, 
they are not exactly of the same species os the reptiles 
of the triassic period, for the toes are almost all of the 
same size, and there is not the marked difference 
between the hind and foremost foot In the layers (jf 
rock, too, between the coal-measures at Beaufort, in 
the South Wales coal-held, have been noticed small 
impressions, probably of some crustaceans. 

In the next great division, the old red sand- 
Inhere are a few animal foot- tracks, I have 

person,’ muttete**®® 

Beamllsert as I®"* 

tlie valet-‘in minSf Puddlestone. near Leoinineter in 
Ursulines may 

heaven, but certainlrt«®‘“ “ crustacean winch 

• tfiem to deal with tl& “l’- “ *^^^*1*° ““ 

^rill make her an exceffi^^ t*’® impressions, that it must 

quite possible, .we have V 

youugVdy's partiality readers fancy that fossil 

so d^ided as to induce her toV forra“t'On ; tlieir rarity 
hirn iWim the height whereon ®^^®® *’“vo 

* err greatly, wijl see her placed, it 

link which I have so successfully I little hit of 

coerce igtnd •binft her prideful will. paper touched 
events, I can say heem jeu^ hkr^jouS ; impressions 


of annelids— for these could scarcely he included 
under the head of Footprints ; but I trust that my 
readers will at once recognise the wonderful amoui^'^, 
of study and patient perseverance that has enabled 
the world to read in the history of the past, not only 
the general characteristics, hut also the minutiie of 
the former tenants of the globe. 


OUR MAJOR’S SPOON. 

I DID not steal it, gentle reader; he gave it to me 
himself. It was one evening after mess some hoiirr ; 
indeed, it was nearly ten o’clock, when several members 
of the ward-room of II.M.S. Blandt rhore vraro seated 
round the table discussing their liquid night-caps before 
retiring to their virtuous coucheg. Our major (of the 
101 St, ihen 8n board) was one, as also was your humble 
servant, who will explain how it came ahhut that 
you are now put in possession of our major’s spoon. 
First, however, let me introduce the major himself. 

He was of the middle height, and of a portly figure 
— portly, but not absolutely podgy. TJie major had 
work in him, and was as good for a long forced march, 
with a row at the end of it, as any officer ten years 
younger tl?an himself. Still, he was stout, and his 
figure had an increasing tendency towards the form 
of the great globe. In countenance lie was open, 
expansive, cheerful, friendly, rubibund. I do not 
speak of the ‘cliiseling’ of his nose; because port- 
wine and other creature comforts had somewhat un- 
chiseled it; and, moreover, our major w'as often 
heard to assert that he ‘would only like to see the 
man that could chisel him I* I mention his eyes, 
because they were gray and merry ; and his hair and 
astonishing wliiskers, because they were luxuriant 
and fiery, and ferociously good-humoured. 

In short, our major w as a good major, and he loved 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Izaak Walton, Walter 
Scott, and Whisky Toddy. He was a pleasant major 
at all times; hut while leisurely sipping his third 
tumbler, he w’as a corapnnion for the gods— at least 
for the respectable ones, if there arc any. 

At the time of w hich I speak, the major was at his 
second tumbler; and, he being apparently a little 
thoughtful, conversation had flagged. At length, 
feeling the silence irksome, I rose to go, when I was 
stopped by Ins saying : ‘ Hold on, Peter ; don’t go yet. 
If you ’ll stop, 1 ’ll give you one of ray spoons.’ 

What he meant by giving me one of his spoons, I 
could not im’agine ; but having entire faith in him, I 
Btraiglitway reseated myself, and at a sign from liim, 
replenished my glass. The offer of one of the spoons 
wras received by the others with much clapping of 
hands and knocking of tumblers on the table, though 
what they could have to do with a spoon that was 
offered to me personally, I could not divine. 

While the major was scientifically compounding 
his tliird and final tumbler, I occupied myself with 
Vain attempts at guessing what these spoons could 
really be. Could they be hond-fide plain metal spoons ? 
No. Ho was not rich, nor 1 poor enough for such 
gifts as gold or silver to pass between us, and the 
major had a soul above pewter or Britannia metal. 
Perliaps they were some curious old carved apostle 
spoons which ho was going to shew, not give us. 
Perhaps 

< The first occasion,’ began the major, ^on which I 
had the misfortune to get spooney * 

‘ Oh, that’s it, is it ? I see now.’ 

*Then, Peter, shut thy mouth, and thou shalt hear 
as well as see ;’ and here followed tlie history of our 
major’s first spoon. 

‘The first occasion on which I had the misfortune 
to get spooney was on this wise. 1 had been but a 
few months in the service, and was young, infiam- 
mable, and ardent. Tliat I was formed in every Vay 
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t fit object for the tender passion, you yourselves can 
see without the help of spectacles ; that, in this 
V instance, I was a most unfortunate subject of it, you | 
yourselves shall hoar, if my emotion at the recol- | 
lection will allow me to proceed with the- tale of my 
sorrows. 

‘I had been appointed to the StagJitnmdt 46, a nne 
* frigate, as we thought in those days, but scarcely fit 
to be a jolly-boat to those they are building now. 
Small, however, though she was, there was room 
enough in her for the expansion of much good feeling, 
nyrl wo were what is called a happy ship. The skipper 
was a plain, sensible man, very different from the 
common run of boobies, wlio fancy that every thing 
and man on board the ship is there for the sole pur- 
pose of swelling theli* own special pomp and dignity, 
and are always in dread lest they shoulf knock out 
some of*the stars with their numskulls. He liked to 
see the duty well done, and had sense enough to 
know that work done “ with a will,” as the old saying 
goc^ is sure to be well done. Knowing this^ he laid 
his plans to make officers and men as comfortable as 
the circumstances would permit. It would be tedious 
and useless to say bow ho set about it — how the stupid 
old Admiralty counterblast to tobacco waS put by on 
a shelf to be taken care of, while smoking was allowed 
, at all hours; how every comfort and convenience 
obtainable was aronce put in requisition; and how 
every indulgence was granted, so that the duty was 
first w’cll provided for. Suffice it, that the skipper's 
efforts, ably seconded by the officers as soon as they 
saw his aim, were crowned with triumphant success^; 
and w^e arrived on our station, at tfie mouth of the 
Jb'raser River, in the Oregon territory, with the ship, 
officers, and ship's company, all in tlie very best of 
health and spirits. • 

‘ It was a glorious place. We had contrived to get 
the ship over the bar, and wereMying about two miles 
up, surrounded on all sides by forest-clad hills and 
grassy valleys. Not far from us was a fort belonging 
to the Hudson Bay Company, to the officers of whicli 
the herds of half-wild horses that pastured in the 
valleys belonged. The woods teemed with game, and 
the water with fish; so that we never wanted a day’s 
sport, mor a delicious addition to the dinner- table. 

‘ For some tijmo I gave myself up to a sporting-life. 
The officers of the Company had kindly given us leave 
and assistance to catch and break as many horses as 
we pleased, and I, with a couple of smart nags — on 
which iny servant attended as groom — my^un, and 
my rod, with an occasional excursion into the land of 
poesy, was as happy as the day was long '«• 

‘ Got any of your poems no^f, major ? ’ interrupted 
the paymaster. ‘I should say would beat Byron 
into fits. 1 had a messmate once who was a grand 
poet. Here are two of his lines — 

Let ’s hurl these despots from their glittering thrones. 

And make ’em eat unutterable bones. 

Fine — isn’t it? He repudiated the last line, and 
accused us of sticking it in ; but that, you know, was 
only his modesty 

‘ I sent the poems to a magazine ; but the editor 
had no soul, and I have reason to believe he lit his 
pipe with them.’ 

‘ Ah, thq^ shews there was fire in them, at any rate,’ 
said the paymaster. 

‘ Oh, shut up. Brooks, and let the major go on with 
liis yarn,’ exclaimed one of the audience. 

‘ Well, to proceed,’ continued the major. ‘ Many of 
our felFows used to visit at the fort ; but I, being of 
a bashful and retiring nature, contented myself with 
smoking one cigar with the inhabitants, and then 
returned to my former amusements. I had become 
accustomed to the absence of ladies’ society from 
necessity, and should have .gone on happUy and 


prosperously untif^we loft the place, had it not J>een 
for one unlucky day, and one deceitful purser. • 

^The niece of the commanding-officer had lately 
arrived at the fort, und taken |tll hearts by storm. A 
blue-eyed, cherry-lipped, peach- cheeked, dimpte-faced 
damsel of seventeen, whoso clustering bright brown 
curls half hid’ 

‘Go it, major,* interrupted the paymaster; *that*a 
your sort. Gushing creature ! ’ 

I The inajor gave him a look which ought to have 
turned him into atone, and tlien continued bis 
narration. 

‘The purser and I were the first favourites with the 
young lady, and the rest were nowhere. I could oome 
on shore oftener than he could, and, taking advantage 
of this, I was most assiduous in my attentions. I 
danced with her, I walked witli her, I sang with her, 

I road poetry with her, and I began to tcacfi her 
drawing. All went smoothly as a marringe-bell. 
The perfidious purser liad scarcely the ghost of a 
chance ; and I felt sure that the sight of me in my 
full uniform, when she came off to church, one Sunday, 
had completely finished tlie business. But (Ah — h — h !) 
“Man x>roposos, and Providence disposes.” Bet me . 
hasten to a conclusion (Oh — h — h — h !) before my 
feelings get the better of me. 

‘A picnic-party had been got up, mainly through 
my exertions. We mustered about fifteen, including 
Miss Edwardson. The scene of our rural felicity 
w^as t(? be a small grassy glade in the thick forest, 
just where a fine headlong trout-stream came 
dashing down into the bay — about as delightful 
a spot as can well be imagined ; and right merrily 
did we enjoy ourselves. Among the crowd of admirers 
that surrounded her (there were always eight or ten), 
Miss Edwardson distinguished none but me. Tlie 
purser looked at me savagely — at her, dismally ; and 
despite liis natural buoyancy of spirits, was either 
silent, or spoke in monosyllables. As I observed his 
spirits declining, so did mine rise, until at last 1 had 
become quite tho lion of the party. My wit sparkled 
under the approving eyes of that sweet girl ; and as 
the wine passed round after our dinner, beside that 
glorious stream, I kept the table, or rather the table- 
cloth, in a roar ; or, as the humour seized me, I got 
them into a sentimental mood, and set them thinking 
of their absent loves. 

‘ We got to singing. The purser sang a song, the 
refrain of which was, “ There ’s many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip.” Ah — h — h I I remember it but too 
well. Many other fellows sang ; and when it came, I 
gave them a beautiful little thing I had composed 
for the occasion, beginning — 

O no ! wc never mention her ; 

She ’s, lovely — she ’s sublime I &c. 

Only I could not manage to keep out of JJen I3ar,kstag 
and Ceascy rude BoreoMy into which two songs I was con- 
stantly tumbling, owing to a defective, or, perhaps,* a 
too retentive memory, assisted by sundry glasses of 
champagne^ which I had taken to get my courage up 
to the popping-point. At last Miss Edwardson was 
prevailed upon to favour us, and she was getting on 
delightfully with Lace o??, Jove oti^ occasionally sending 
me up to the seventh heaven by a tender glance in 
the strong passages, when she suddenly broke off and 
exclaimed : •• 

“ Oh, oh ! Oh, the darling ! the love ! Oh, the 
sweet pet ! tho beautiful creature ! Oh, sthe Jittle 
beauty 1 ” ^ • • 

‘ She was eitlier looking at me or over my shoulder. 
For a moment I really was ass enougli to belieye^that 
lier passion for me had turned lier brain ; but* seeing 
Williams rise from the grass rather^ hastily, and 
observing that he was intently regarding ,6ome object 
behind my back as I jreclined beside my charming 
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THEfll REJECTED CONTBIBltTORS, 
We liappen to have the ad vantage «of the acqui^intance 
of an editor of a London periodical, devoted, like 
our twn to Literature, Science, and Arts ; and he has 
favoured us with the following account of his Rejected 
Contributors. Wc do not apologise for^this brief 
prefatory statement, since wo Avould wish to avoid an 
imputation which must otherwise have arisen (and it 
• must be confefised^ot without some shadow of prob- 
ability), that they wxrc our ou*jt rejected contributors 
whom we were making a pleasant little paper about. 
The conduct of Saturn in devouring his own progeny, 
would, indeed, compared to such an unnatural pro- 
ceeding, be paternal and exemplar}’. Nay, in our 
oingion, tlie crime could have no parallel, except in 
the case—a purely hypothetical one, of course— of a 
young latly making public all the offers which she 
lias received from lovo-sick mail, and to which she 
has returned a negative. Fortunately, however, our 
editorial friend does not seem to he dowered wdth 
tbq same delicate feelings upon /this matter, since lie | 
begins his extremely interesting cummumcatiou with 
a sarcasm. 

* A very great number of our rejected contributors 
have long been ardently desirous of getting into print, 
and an opportunity is now afforded of their being 
gratified. As our own columns have been hitherto 
closed to them for various reasons, which we have 
communicated .by private letter, and as they seem to 
find insuperable obstacles in other channels likewise, 
their present appearance in this journal will doubtless 
be a charming surprise. A. Z., for instance, good, per- 
•severing young fellow, your indomitable assiduity in 
posting manuscripts is rewarded at last. Do you 
think we do not know the whole list of periodical 
letter-boxes, the long muster-roll of magazine editors, 
whom those creased and inky papers of yours have 
visited in vain before they came to us? Or when, 
as often happens, we get them first of all, white as 
new-fallen snow, and neatly sown together at the 
corners, do you imagine that we give credit to that 
•complimentary threat of yours,' that if onr critical 
-eye looks coldly on them, you will, out of respect to 
it, consign fbe rejected manuscript to the fiames? 
Nay, nay ; we do remember the time when we were 
ourselves contributors, and are well awa,re by personal 
ex^ien<;e how unalterable will be your own opinion 
of its merits, and what a noble contempt for us, your 
inadequate judges, you feel in the inmost depths of 
your youthful soul. 

‘With B. y. we have even a greater sympathy, for 
she is a lady-correspondent, ol^arming in every way. 


we are certain, and intellectual to a fault ; while the 
ingenuousness with which she sends in lier papers 
with the names of the offices of other journals scored 
all over them, like post-marks, and indicating all 
their journeyings as surely, is captivating indeed. 
How could wc tell her, except in this indirect manner, 
that we do not consider more than one quotation from 
tlie French to be admissible in every three sentences 
of English, and that whole pages clean out of Mr 
Addison’s Spectator — and without any acknowledg- 
ment of the little plagiarism — are not quite what we 
or ourfeaders desire. 

! ‘ What a legion of lady-correspondents, by the by, 

I we have ! Four females for every male at the very 
least, and — dare we confess it?— notwithstanding that 
disproportion, not more actjcpted manuscripts from 
the one sex than from the other I 

‘And as we have begun upon statistics, it may here 
bo stated that seven out of eiglit, perliaps, of all 
manuscripts are rejected ; w'hile one out of eighteen, 
or so, hangs, like Mohammed’s coffin, between the 
heaven of acceptance on the one hand, and the hellus 
articulorum, the box of rejection, upon the other. 

‘ Ninety-nine hundredths of tlie poetry— a thing we 
do not profess to return to its inspired owners — goes 
(not to speak without reverence) incontinently into 
the waste-basket at our feet. O Apollo, what metres 
we do get ! What rhymes ! What reams of blankest 
verse! — good for nothing but to make into paper- 
pillows for the insane. What first acts Of never-to- 
be-completed tragedies ! What torsos of epites J What 
Lines to Blank I What elegies ! Nobody who is not an 
editor would believe what subjects will incite persons 
to write verse who have that weakness in their system, 
nor how very mild a form the unhappy distemper 
can assume ! We have the neatest little pink manu- 
script in our possession at this moment, witli filigree 
cardboard binding, and the follotring taking title: 
“ Elegy upon a Puce-coloured Cat (pet pf the author- 
ess), which was drowned while angling for gudgeofi, a 
fish of which it was particularly fond.” Conceive one 
hundred and forty verses upon this thrilling event 
stereotyped in our well-known perlodkal, and exported 
to the ends of the earth ! 

‘We mistrust all elegantly got-up communication!!* 
Some literary gentleman, who ti^haps oau\d not 
express his own ideas very legibly, ltas,set*Uie idea 
afloat that no man of genidk can write so as to be 
read— that is to say,^ except by printgrs* devils, who 
can road all author-type with ease, from the bold* red- 
hot poker Roman, down to the Maro^&toero Italian, 
or sbower-of-rain style ; and it it true pnopgfi that a 
heat handwriting does^not very oftezi accoftipany 




goodanatter; but then, be it remembered, a man may practical these young geniuses are— money-torderat 

write dbmethiVig exceedingly difficult to be deciphered, can be conveniently communicatetl. 

which is not necessarily worth the investigation after ‘ Tl>e subject of our poor contributors is a painfjd 

all - and to say trutl., our very worst contfibutorp are We are unable to i^rsuade them that poverty* 

au , anci w uruwj, uai rpu itself, does not necesswnly make tliem good writers ; 

perhaps our very worst writers also. They ^ and that, though it maybe the characteristic, more or 


—they ate kind enough to put us on our guard by 
saying so— they ‘‘ dash off a few hurried thoughts in a 
leisure half-hour, which they hope and believe will 
be found very well adapted to our columns.** Theij 
thoughts would give ns far more trouble to properly 
express than they gave them in the tliinking, while 
the arrangement of them is about as varied and as 
well linked together as a child’s daisy-chain. We 
much regret that there is no punisliment for these 
offenders more severe than that of ordinary rejection. 

♦Next to these, for bad compositipn and inelegant 
style, are they w’ho, on the contrary, embellish their 
papers with feats of pencraft ; who depict a beautiful 
black eagle at the commencement of their high-flying 
communication, and a spilt ink-bottle, or otlier alle- 
gorical and pictorial finis, at the end. These persons 
may be good lithographers, draughtsmen, or civil 
engineers, perhaps ; hut the idea which they entertain 
of their being able to write literary papers is a mere 
monomania. Their brains are in their hands ; tlieir 
knowledge is at their finger-ends, but nowli^e else. 
What is it to us that tlie most elaborate flourishes 
adorn each paragraph, and tliat tlie initial letters of 
their every chapter are a triumph of skilful penman- 
ship? What is it to tlie reading jmblic, who — our 
magazine not being an illustrated one — arc never even 
aware of the fact ? 

♦ Many of our contributors rest their claims to inser- 
tion upon grounds even less reasonable than these 
pictorial ones. One has no better reason for it than 
that his article has been lately refused by a s?a-- 
shilling quarterly anoUier, than that he, the writer, 
is a magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant of his county ! 
A very large class request, nay, demand, acceptance 
for what they allow to be very indifferent literature, 


less, of many good authors, it is not the sole ciiaracter- 
fstic ; that we had far rather send them money out 
of our own pockets tlian ruin our periodical by the 
insertion of third-rate matter ; that such a coarse 
would, indeed— if they contemplate writing ibr us in 
future — be fatal to themselves, as killing their goo^ 
to obtain a single golden egg. fFor the most part, 
this reasoning is quite thrown away upon our 
poor contributor, aftid seems to him hard measure 
cruelly paid. Nevertheless, w'e Ijavo much power, for 
good or ill, •‘in our hands with regard to these two 
last classes, and woe be to us if we abuse it, or, which 
is almost as bad, if we fail to use it. 

‘When we ourselves were younger than at present, 
and not We at all, but Contributors, we have experi- 
enced editorial kindnesses such as were balm to^ our 
wounded spirit. The encouraging voice, the liberal 
hand, the valuable and gracefully offered suggestion, 
the kindly* eyes reading our inmost thoughts from 
afar ofij so w ell — we liave known all these, 'not once 
only and in the same person, but oftentimes and in 
several. This profession of ours tS sadly belied by 
the great army of rejected contributors ; for not every 
one of 118 can deny with that grace which robs the 
disappointment of its sting. Tiiere arc, it must bo 
confessed, some editors who are simply abominable 
— ires who it is quite ns well should remain for ever 
anonymous ; fellows who keep the statnps. and never 
send back the articles. We hear terrible things about 
tliem sometimes from our confidential contributors ; 
those, for the most i>art, wdio have been admitted oaoe 
into our columns, and*aro the most grateful and affec- 
tionate of all. C. X. writes to us : “ The editor of , 
the Pos,tage Stamp [new illustrated magazine, just 
started in opposition to ours] is, 1 am afraid, an 
unmitigated snob ; he has kept tw'o very long papers 
of mine — which I begged him in the most moving 
terms to send back if he did not w^ant them— for 
nearly three months, although I enclosed the ^ tamps 


on account of their youth ; another, on account of for tlieir transmission. I have written four gentle- 
their poverty. It is, allege the former, their first manly letters to him, each requesting the favour of 
attempt in literature; we are quite at liberty to do just one line in reply ; but the creature has never taken 
what we please in the way of alteration ; money, the slightest notice of them. What do you advise me 
even, is not so much their object — “although, of to do with such a fellow as this? — I hope, by 
course, some remuneration will be expected, since the the by, that he is not a personal friend oT your own I” 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” &c.,&c. — as publication, C. X., acting upon our advice, wrote to the pro- 
and, eventually, fame. They have no doubt in their prietors of the Postage Stamp next time, instead of to 
own minds of obtaining tliis last, for “they have long the editor, and got his papers at once. The Wo in 
felt a something within them which seemed to say this instance could not have had a very nice sense of 
‘Forward;*’* and instead of consulting, as they ^editorial obligation, but such examples in the case 
should have done, their medical adviser upon such an of respectable i)eriodiGalB, we are persuaded, are 
unpleasant phenomenon, they write to us. We have altogether exceptional. 

been ever remarkable — they are so kind as to say — ‘Again, this non-return of manuscript is almost the 
for Sjf distinguished courtesy, and for extending the only form of annoyance editors can indulge in, while 
band of fellowship to dawning genius ; and they contributors, be it remembered, have each a quiver 
therefore trustingly consign their first-born — which full of obnoxious weapons at their free disposal. In 
is not generally a very little one — to our fostering the first place, a very large number of them are per- 
hands. We shall find in it, they believe, some sparks petually gratmg upon our feelings with their allusions 


of genius, some gleams of humour, some outbursts of to pecuniary compensation. One would have hoped 
natural passion, not unworthy, |)erhap8, of names that persons of literary pursuits, and even iu most 
netter known than theirs. Our attention is especially cases worshippers of the immortal Muse, would 
directed to the fourteenth line of the second page of evince some delicacy in this matter, or, at all events, 
the severfth chapter, and after, wherjs Melienda defies not bo rudely importunate ; whereas, unhappily, the 
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Crous lludolplr; .if it does not remind us of very contrary is the case. 


i they shall be, they confess, somewhat 
may be prejudiced, but the scene 
ifiy caAisq^heir own mind to revert invol- 
^hat#!utiior. Finally, their address is, 
eni, Post-office; through wliich, of course 
is astonishing h(\w keenly alive to the 


‘It would seem as though a large portiob of our 
rejected contributors had been accepted in other 
places, so far as publication was concerned, but that 
that had been their sole reward. “ We understand,” 
they write, “ that you give pecuniary remuneration 
a phrase which has the appearance of being a “ feeler,**. 
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Ad inifvlies that they rather expected we didn’t. 
Some of the holder sort offer ns tlieir valuable ser- 
vices “ upon the usual terms,” or ** at your usu^ rate 
of remuneration;*’ they are even willing to htocome 
• regular contributors, ** if our scale of payment be 
such- as they have been accustomed to;” by 
. expression they imagine that they have delicately 
'hinted that in thus offering their assistance, they are 
prepared to suspend their daily contcibutions to the 
leading articles of the Times. 

* Our sensibilities are subject to severe shocks 
from the slavish rejected contribxxtor in one direc- 
tion, and from the insolent rejected contributor in 
another: the former absolutely goes down upon all- 
fours, degrades himself to the level of the beasts, so 
far as literary style will permit him, and grovels at 
our editorial feet in hopes that we will be moved 
thereby insert his papers. He well knows,- he 
says, that his works are worthless, and his ideas i 
contemptible ; still, if we would only be so good as 
to print them, it would be so very nice and com- I 
fortable. Sometimes, when he has obtained possession 
of our name, ho professes to beJiiti mutely acquainted i 
with our x)ublished writings, and will ^ote from 
them in his letters with a suspicious fre^ency ; or 
ho has scraped acquaintance wdth our second -cousin’s 
^aunt by marriage, and pressing that circumstanoe i 
upon our notice, aS though it conferred on him the i 
rights of blood-relationship, insists upon all the 
advantages of nepotism. The fervour with wbicli 
fliis species of contributor inquires after our health 
could scarcely be exceeded if he were in receipt 
—which is by no means the case — of an annuity 
dependent upon our own life. 

‘ Our insolent contributor is, after his peculiar 
fashion, scarcely less objectionable f he sends a short 
paper, which he cannot think we shall be so foolish 
as to decline, upon the wondefs of the sea-shore; 
he was induced to do so through reading one upon 
the same subject (we wrote it ourselves) in our last 
month’s number, which he thought inadequate and 
stupid; or, he transmits us a circular map of the 
country ten miles around Bullock Smithy — his dwell- 
ing-place — which lie requests us to lithograph and put 
in our magazine, as being a scientific novelty, and 
of the greatest i^ublic importance; or he brings a 
heavy bundle of manuscript in propria person^ to our 
office, and announces iiis intention of waiting there 
until we shall have pronounced a favourable verdict 
upon the performance ; or he sends us a duplicate of 
something that he has already sent to another period- 
ical, and apologises for the confusion that ensues in 
consequence, upon the ground that “nobody could 
have expected that we should have bol/i accepted it;” 
or, he cunningly varies the beginnings of the said 
article, and, ostrich-like, imagines that he 'has thus , 
escaped discovery, w'biie the identical tail of tlie story 
appears in a rival journal, coincidently, or — still 
worse— appears there first, and in our own after-' 
wards; or, professing origiiuility, he translates vsr- 
batm from the German, and protests upon his word 
and honour, that tlie thing is but an accidental 
coincidence, and that the same idea — in seven 
chapters— must have occurred to himself and to the 
Teutonic author inclopendently. 

‘ The sla'i^sh contributor, as may be expected, not 
unfrequently assumes the insolent form. Goad<^ to 
madness by the continuous rejection of bis iiapers, he 
throws off upon a sudden his ill-flitting mask of 
humility^ and indulges, with a vengeance, in the most 
natural and unrestrained expressions, lie gives us 
what he is pleased to term “a piece of his mind;” and 
we must say, judging from that specimen, that we do 
not think higtily of the remainder. A bard who had 
sent us again and again the most terrible trash, with 
uT shilling volume of publialysd crudities as well, 


w'as for months a humble suppliant at the editqrial 
shrine ; when suddenly he changed his tender appeal 
to passionate diatribe, and accused us of not* only 
being fools, -but knaves. least,” said he, “you 

nfight have returned my little volume, or enclosed the 
dozen stamps which represent — in your miserable 
commercial sense, that is — its value.” 

‘ On another occasion, an Individual represented to • 
us that he possessed the highest genius, but had failed 
as yet in getting any recognition of it ; that he wios 
poor, and had others dependent upon him. We there- 
fore promised to do our best to serve him, in revising 
his performances. He sent us about four hundred- 
weight of manuscript, and we spent an entire day in 
endeavouring to discover one grain of merit in all 
that mountain of chaff. Failing in this; we wrote him 
a kind, but firm expostulatory letter, regretting our 
inability to help him, and pointing out that literature 
was the last path in the world which he ought to 
follow, since it must needs lead him, without the 
possibility of escape, to disappointment and sheer 
loss. By return of post, wo received a furious 
invective, protesting against our arrogance and 
presumption, and perorating with as neat a posy of 
abusive and outrageous epithets as could be culled 
in Billingsgate Garden. 

‘We are in tl>e continual receipt of tlie most paternal 
advice, ourselves, witli regard to the conduct of our 
magazi^. We have been denominated in the same 
w’eek ribald and exemplary; been warned against 
unseemly levity, and adjured to mix a little more 
lightness with our — doubtless, correct — information. 
Once or twice a pastoral communication has been 
received, entreating us to pay- more attention to the 
health of our — the editorial — soul. 

‘Letters are now and tlien addressed to us which 
bear, even on tlieir envelopes, specimens of the nature 
of the sad stuff within ; biaaphemous remarks enough 
to make the postman shudder are distributed outside 
like franks, and are supposed*, we think, by the maniac ' 
who writes them — since he never prepays it — to take 
his communication free. The contents of these 
are generally a scheme for some new religion, or a , 
project for running locomotives to the moon, often I 
printed in three or four languages, and addressed' 
magniloquently to all nations upon the terrestrial 
globe. Tbe promoters of these blessings to civilisa- 
tion adjure us, in bad grammar and worse spelling, 
to use our editorial efforts in their favour, threaten- 
ing, if we refuse their spiritual commands, to consign 
us to Gehenna ; if their temporal, to take, an early 
opportunity of “ potting ” us witli a revolver that has 
never yet missed its aim. At first, we were, a good 
de|l alarmed by tins kind of missive, and were 
wont to take considerable draughts at that sherry 
which we keep in the literary pigeon-hole devoted to 
“ Miscellanies,” whenever we hear4 any strange step 
upon the office stairs ; but we have been long con- 
vinced that these lunatic persons have all a very sane 
and healthy dread of the police. 

‘ We have a mucli greater horror of another cUss 
of contributor, who is, unhappily, not alw^ays a 
rejected one; these will sometimes send us a most 
amusing and striking acoount of the supposititious 
inhabitants of an imaginary towr^ with fictitious 
parson, lawyer, doctor, and their mythic female rela- 
tives complete; an epitome of life, most naturalljrr 
imagined and described; when, lo and behold! after 
we have publislied it, we find the town t^ have a 
very real existence indeed, «and to possess a matter- 
of-fact post-office, through wlilch the moat indignant 
epistles from flesh and, blood, “alive* and kickirf]g” 
personages, flow ceaselessly for weeks. 

‘ Or, worse still, some cause c€lhbre is trAnsuiitted to 
us, dug to all appearance out of. the law-mines of the 
past, but furbished and pricked out ingeniously so as 
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to x>«S8e88 a present interoat ; \irliich narrative has no 
soonef inadc^its appearance in our columns than we 
receive an intimation from some unknown injured 
party, that we have stiaven to prejudice a case a%oi)|t 
to be 'brought before a law-court, have thereby 
subjected ourselves to an action for libel, and are 
requested to name our solicitor. 

^ ‘ Such cases as these, iiowever, occur but rarely ; 

or, at all events, our pleasures more than compensate 
tis for our pains. Our editorial life, it cannot be 
denied, is upon the whole an easy one. The unavoid- 
able enmities whlclx we incur Avith unreasonable 
people, are but few; the friendships wliich we make 
are many, and of the pleasantest sort, bom, as they 
arc, of interchange of kindly feeling, and based upon 
common sympathies and tastes. 

* Our accepted contributors, by whom the fame and 
glory of our periodical is maintained and defended, 
are drawn from every rank and condition of man (and 
woman) ; and so are our rejected contributors. 

*The professed liUHxateurH have, poor fellows, all the 
world for their rivals. Next to them, clergymen are 
certainly our most prolific contributors, and they 
write upon every subject under heaven, as Avell, of 
course, upon heaven itself, as it is their duty to do. 

‘ Tlieu comes the great array of briefless barristers ; 
tJie liost of doctors in inextensive practice; with a 
fair battalion of military, and a smaller squadron of 
nautical men : the intelligent mechanic qlass is 
perhaps the next numerous. Then, but in far less 
numbers, x>er8ons of a very humble means, witli an 
interesting lifc-cxpcrioncc, wlio can rarely give us 
more than a single paper; and who, encouraged by 
the success of ^Iieir flltst attempt, become, chronic- 
ally, rejected contributors : the penultimate cIUkSS 
of correspondents — ^numerically speaking — is that of 
government officials; and the last of all is the 
aristocracy. 

* Nevertlieless, a countess supplies ns with the most 
exquisite verses that we can get, one other of our 
authoresses alone excepted — who is a washerwoman. 
A nobleman gives us ns lively descriptions of foreign 
travel as we can possibly obtain, and is only rivalled 
by another contributor who has had a still longer alien 
experience — as a compulsory resident in Van Die- 
men’s Land, Among such different phases of society, 
it would be strange, indeed, if we did not make 
acquaintances who ripen into friends, to whom the 
We is dropped, and the editor is lost in the man. 
Wo are Ihankful to say that such has been the 
case with us in many instances. Nay, w e have often 
met with the most i)atient forbearance, and the very 
gentlest treatment, even from our rejected contribu- 
tors themselves. To one, who, after a very doWhy 
letter from us returning an article, sent us an invita- 
tion to his box for the shooting-season, we take this 
opportunity of publicly expressing the sense we 
entertain, not merely of his hospitality, but his 
magnanimity. To a whole class, in all sincerity, wo 
publicly declare, as we have often affirmed jmvately, 
thfft it pains us to return their papers far more 
than it grieves them to receive them ; and that wo 
not only w ish them w^ell, but wish them— them 'and 
their papers, so that they be Rejected Contributors 
no more-far, faw /ieWer/ 

Thus far tlie London editor. What different expe- 
dience might we of the Metropolis of the North 
reveal— did we think it consistent with our dignity I 
But is is fpr^us to speak of the hampers of wine, the 
baskgbs^i^^J& jfame, the wedges of wedding-cake, the 
notes to be used at our discretion for 
<^hii|iiW|purposeB I Why, owrnrejected contributors, 
at all remains to them, are meat and 

But what are we saying? We have 

rather the London Editor has done his wmrst. 
’SPiielFe is nothing to add exQfpt a postscript, referring 


to a private transaction, which does not concern, th!s 
general reader : , 

XV. is informed that the madeini is come 'to haM^ 
quite safely. The manxiseript is unavoidably returhea. 

HERBS—THE TRUTH ABOUT THEM. 

Cultivation is driving away i^piny of our favourite ' 
wild flowering-plants — a Result to be regretted, for 
more than poetical reasons, by tliose who still cherish 
the faith of the old lierbalists. For some long time 
past, this faith in medicinal herbs has suffered decaf ; 
but lately seems to have rcviA'^cd, at least in certain 
places. Remnants of the old creed may still be foupd 
in the herbalists’ shops in several towns. We have 
I noticed th^ especially in Derby and Manchester ; 
and in the cottages of the poor, it is not uncommon 
to find, beside the PilgrinC^ Progress^ a copy* of twad- 
dling old Culpepper’s UerhaL JVc shall not endeavour 
to defend a faith that must pass away, or to screen 
lowly herbs of supposed medicinal powers fronj. the 
cruel scrutiny of modern science. It is to be feared 
that such medicines as tansy, yarrow, and agrimony j 
will have but a poor chance xvlien tried against 
quinine. But censure and scepticism have often been 
indiscriminate, and doubt, like belief, has often arisen 
from ignorance. An examination^ of the 8»])posed « 
virtues of several of our indigenous plants might not 
only lead to some good jiractical results, hut would 
also be serviceable as a good exercise of cautious 
scientific inquiry. ’ 

We may invito the attention of readers to a few 
of our own observations, on the ground that we shall 
copy nothing from books, and tliat we shall write in 
English, laying aside all long botanical terms — in 
several instances, Idnger tlian the plants described. Wo 
shall tell only what we have tried, observed, or beard 
from good witnesses of the virtues of herbs. Wo have 
confirmed our own preference for souchong by drink- 
ing the tea brewed from ground-ivy, sweet woodruff, 
wrood-betony, and many other jdants recommended 
by old Gerharde and Culpepper. Wc know too w^ell 
tlie acerbities of centaury, wormwood, and bogbean, 
and in many other instances are able to give lessons 
derived from ‘bitter experience.’ Wc have eaten 
dandelion salads and meat dressed Avith savoury, and 
unsavoury, w-ild pot-herbs. More than this, we have* 
made experiments on the poisons, and have tried the 
virtues of hemlock, two sorts of nighldbade™the 
black and tlie w'oody — the berries of the wdiito and 
the black briony, and the pungent root of tlio wild 
arum, or * wake-robin/ On these grounds, we claim 
the privilege of giving a little advice to all who care 
to know more than the colours of our fiow^ers of the 
field. Our first dose of advice must be— never laugh 
at ignorance until you understand it. There is often 
a kernel of feet under the sliell of a crude theory. 
Nothing can be easier than to explt^in the reputation 
once attained by many of our harmless, or slightly 
medicinal herbs. Go back to the time when these 
lowly plants — such as docks and scurvy-grass — first 
acquired their feme. Four hundred years ago— and 
the medicinal use of our field ^fiowers is probably ns 
old — the rustic people of England were by no moans 
ill fed. Tliey had plenty of salt-beef and pork, with 
stock-fish for Lent— stock-firii, but ne parsnips ; 
boiled salt-beef, but no greens. At Christmas, tliey 
revelled in brawn and mince-pies; but even in 
summer, they had no cabbages, nor potatoes. They 
had plenty of strong ale, and loted it so v^ell as to 
give it thirty or forty endearing names; but they had 
neither tea, nor coffee, nor cocoa. This was a strong 
and salty diet, and no doubt had a scorbutic tendency 
—hence the reputation of so many lowly herbs. To 
a gourmand who had plenty of salt-beef and pork, 
but was destitute of cabbage, any harmless green 
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plant, such as our wild mustard or *cheriock,* grouncl-ivy as a basis. A sitnilar vercHot 
^ would certainly be salutary. Then, naturally eiiOUjfb, passed on its relntires, <wood-betony, Ithe. bugle, 

' tie general virtues of fresh herbs, taken In such ‘clary,’ and ‘calamint.* “ ^ 

. circumstances, were mistakeii for spebial ; aiid hence’ To pass to anothei; well-kno%n tribe^Teiy SOTVice- 
' tfio reputation of such plants as our common dock, able in the kitchen. We subscribe t0 the praise 
the burdock, and the botterbuT--*the last-named bestowed on ‘ hedge-mustard’ and ‘ sauce-alone,’ .as 
' -frequently used in time of the plague. medicines for a cough. The ‘chcriock/ already , 

Again, in many dight cases of indisposition, what mentioned, is a wholesomo pot-herb. Our comr^n 
are our most certain meaiis of cure ? IfiTeat to fresh mustard and cress, water-cresses and brookllhie,^ 
air and exercise, with light diet and the bath, we may belong to this tribe, of which no specimen fs poison- 
name mild laxative or diaphorietic medicines; and ous, while several are very wholesome. It is worth 
these may certainly bo found among our indigenous knowing that, wherever you find a Hower like a sihgie 
plants. It is highly probable that when a working- wall-flower, or like the flowbr of the turnip, made of 
man, who has suflTored from exposure to cold, lies by four petals and with six stamens— two opposite 
a day or two, and rests and promotes perspiration by shorter than the others — the plant is wholesome, 
drinking ‘ balm-tea,* lie will find the bencfiib of such a though it may be unpleasant* A knowledge of this 
sinjple course of treatment. Instead of the ‘balm,’ little fact%vould have enabled seamen on long voyages 
several other herbs might be substituted with the to find on many islands, wild but wholesome greens, to 
same effect, or he may drink a mixture of congou qualify their salt junk. 

and souchong, if he can get it. ‘If he can get it!* To leave the mustard tribe. The wild rose that 
a coftdfortable reader may exclaim— ‘ surely every makes our hedges gay is the type of many British 
Englishman can get a cup of tea.’ O no! Our botan- plants having slight astringent properties, but by no 
icAl rambles have made us acquainted with the fact, means worthy of all the praises bestowed on them as 
that even in fertile districts there arc labourers who medicinal agents* We are sorry to liurt the charac- 
scarcely know the taste of tea. * I drink balm-tca,’ ter of a lowly and rather fragrant herb, but experi- 
said a lank, bony man with wliom we talked not long ence warrants tis in saying that ‘agrimony’ is little 
*ago — ‘and it is vesy rarely that my wife has a taste better than a sham as a cure for the gout. It is still 
of shop-tea.’ The spread of gardening has superseded believed in by gipsies and many rustic people, 
the use of wild pot-herbs, and even in rural districts In tesins of higher respect we may speak of more 
there are probably few who could safely gather them, positive agents, such as our English bitters — the cen- 
Oii only one occasion have we seen and tasted a taury, the bogbean, and wormwood. That is an alpine 
dinner of meat served with wild pot-herbs — ‘ sauce- species of wormwood, of which the stomachic liqueur, 
alone* and ‘cherlook,’ botli belonging to the mustard absinthcj is made. Our own>^lant has not such a 
tribe — the former tasting rather like garlic, the latter pleasant bitter. 

j(the plant that makes cornfields >;eUow) not unplea- Everybody knows the dandelion, and has seen mari- 
sant when tender. To borrow old Culpepper’s style, golds — if only in mutton-broth. These common 
you may use these pot-herbs with singular benefit, flow'ers are types of a very numerous family of plants, 
when you can get no cabbages. all bearing compound flowers, consisting of many 

Enough has been said to explain the general virtues flowerets set on a disk, and all having a considerable 
ascribed to our native plants. In writing of their family likeness in their properties. Their taste is 
special virtues, 'we regret the necessity of hurting the commonly w^arm and bitter, as may bo instanced in 
reputation so long enjoyed by many an old acquaint- tansy and chamomile. The butterbur, belonging to 
anco. Eirst, we may mention a few harmless plants this tribe, grows commonly on the banks of rivers, 
of uncertain medicinal power, and then notice a few and has a larger leaf than any other English plant, 
of our more iiotcnt British herbs. excepting the cultivated rhubarb. It w'as used — and 

Everyhod}^ can recognise the lip-shaped flowers of probably with some good effect — as an external appli- 
mint and' lavender. These fragrant plants are well- cation in the time of the plague, and is strongly 
known types of a numerous tribe dwelling in our recornmended by the old herbalists as a ‘great strength- 
fiohls and w^oods, all having a considerable family ener of the heart and clearer of the vital spirits.’ Like 
likeness in their qualities, as well as in their aspects, the coltsfoot, it puts forth its flowers some time before 
All are Imrmlcss; several are pleasant, both to taste its leaves appear. Wo can say nothing of its merits, 
and smell. They are generally diaphoretic ; that Another w ell-known plant of the same family is the 
is to say, promote perspiration, when taken as tea. burdock, growing commonly on roadsides, where it 
In these few w^ords we condense volumes of the stays as if loving the dusty highway; for we have 
laudation bestowed by old herbalists on many mem- often seen it skirting a road, yet never straying to 
bers of the tribe now under notice. There is, for better soil in the field beyond the hedge. It is the 
example, one lowly, hardy little fellow, who runs on plant from which boys pluck the burs that stick so 
tlie ground all the year through, save in mid-winter, well to the traveller’s coat. We have known a rustip 
and may be easily known by his rounded leaves and medical botanist who used no other remedy than a 
bluish-purple flow ers, wdtli a not unpleasant scent, strong decoction of the burdock. ‘ One glass,’ said he, 

, This is the ‘ground-ivy,’ or ‘Gill-go-by-ground;’ but ‘is tonic; two are diaphoretic; three, emetic; knd 
as an old favourite, he has many other names, such four’ — we forget what four would do. ,We tried it, 
as ‘alehoof,* ‘catsfoot,’ and ‘turnhoof.’ In old times, and found it nauseously bitter, with no better cflects 
this plant was used to flavour ale. It was commonly than might have followed a dose of chamoniile tea. 
sold in the streets of London, and ought to be now% if To turn to plants of more formidable qualities. The 
a tithe of tlA praise bestowed upon it be true ; for ‘it nightshades have an alarming name, and are regarded 
Wonderfully cheereth tlie heart, and drivctli away with great suspicion, mainly owing to the very bad 
melancholy.* In one respect it resembles the great cliaractor of one member of the family — the deadly 
medicinal agents, air, light, and water— it may be nightshade or belladonm^ T>»8 is the plant ifossessing 
found ajtnost every wdiere. Let the dyspeptic, long the proi)erty of causing a flk^ dilation of the pupil of 
in the populous city pent, take no pills, but walk to the eye, and for this reason it is emplqyed in sutgsry. 
Hampstead or Highgate> or, turning south, to Lewis- Very few persons have ever seen the belladonna, 
ham and Brockley, and gather ground-iv3\ Tlie wralk marked by its bell-shaped fiow^ers argl jet-black 
wiH do him good, and ‘ Gill-go-by -ground* will do berries, like small .cherries. The plant commonly 
Lim.nio harm. That is all we can safely say, after mistaken for deadly nightshade is, in fket, tbe«woody 
drinking several pints of British souchong, having nightshade, or ‘bitter-street,* very commonly found 
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trailing along the hedges in many localities, ^ Its 
flowet’s are dark bhio or purple, with a prominent 
centre of bright yellojr. Though we would caution 
the inn^irer against tampering with any nightshade, 
it is only fair to say that our own experiments with 
this species UaVo by no means oonTinced us that 
it is noxious. The black nightshade common in 
neglpcted gardens, ought to be well known, as children 
might eat its berries. The leaf may bo popularly 
described as like that of the alder; and the white 
flowers, of four small petals, with a yellow centre, arc 
followed by pendulous green berries. We have known 
a case of frequent eating of these berries without any 
bad result; but let this, fact lead to no rash experi- 
ment. Describing this plant, old Culpepper for on(je 
writes sensibly, ‘Have a care,' says lie, ‘youjmistake 
not the deadly nightshade for this; if you know it not, 
you may let them both alone, and you wili take no 
barm,' 

Two of our most common poisonous plants are tlie 
brionies, white and black^the white belonging to 
the gourd tribe; the blfick, our only English repre- 
sentative of the yam. The roots of both are so large 
and sappy that we might wish, in a time of potato- 
failure, they could be made edible ; but this, wc fear, 
is a far-oflT result of culture, though we have great 
faith in its power over plants in some degree poisonous. 
As the result of our experiments on the two brionies 
•—or rather of their experiments upon us — ^’e must 
say again, with Culpepper, ‘you may let them both 
alone, and you will take no harm.' With great 
suspicion and caution, every student who would 
extend our knowledge of medical botany must ap- 
proach all plants having their flower-stalks arranged 
as the stretchers of an umbrella. Of this extensive 
order — very diflicult to be known thoroughly — the 
hemlock is the most notable typo. We have tried it, 
but will say no more of it than that it is a valuable 
medicine when employed by skilful hands. A soli- 
tary plant, having no British ndatives, is the arum 
or ‘cuckoo-pint,* w'ell known to children as ‘lords and 
ladies/ It appears early in the spring, with very 
glossy dark-green leaves, and its root, about the size 
of a small potato, contains a nutritive starch mixed 
with the volatile aefid juice that makes the whole 
plant poisonous. Ttagus, an old herbalist, coolly 
recommends you to take, occatsionally, a dram of the 
fresh root; but we earnestly say, do nothing of the 
kind. The eflect of a mere taste on tlie mouth and 
throat is something like Cayenne pepper mixed with 
strong ammonia, and a fair quantity of fine needles. 
Yet, when the acrid juice is dried away, we can make 
a wholesome biscuit of the stand) in the root. We 
must pass undeseribecl thp beautiful foxglove and all 
the lowlier plants of its tribe, and must leave under a 
general suspicion all tbe flowers really like butter- 
cups— that 28, having tlie same arrangement of petals 
and 'Stamens ; but it is fair to say that while so many 
plants in our fields and hedgerows are labelled noxious, 
a xuore dangerous plant, of the buttercup tribe, holds a 
respectable position in society witlj roses and gerani- 
ums in our gardens. Tliis is the terrible monkshood, 
without question the most acHd end dangerous of all 
our British places. We would advise all who grow 
flowers and esculent vegetables in the same garden to 
•extirpate this flower, easily known by its uppermost i 
petal of lurid blue, brought over the lower petals in 
the shajv) of a cow 4 or helmet. 

The result* of all our sfryperlcnce must fail to please 
the enthusjaftle amUteur iierbalist; for we divide 
British pla^^«with regard to their medicinal proper- 
* ties, ’into ^|ciasses -*the first, harmhjss, and almost or 
quite usjsl^^ ^ho seekshd, potent and dangerous. Our 
harmlysa^Ugds must not be trusted in any case of 
powerful neighbours are too 
handled by amlltcur practitioners. We 


trust, therefore; tbe tendency of this paper will be to 
deitroy the popular fbitb iu ^Ipepper and his school/ 
A little hcM b^n said in favour of the several tribes 
represented by the well-known herbs, mint, wild * 
mustard, and wormwood ; while, on the other side, we 
have pointed out the ditngenhfs tribes instanced in the 
night 8 l)ade$, the .brionies, arum, hemlock, and fox- 
glove. Here our medical British botany ends. 

But if we cannot encourage the student to go in 
search of medicines into the woods and on the hills, 
still let him go, and he may find somettnng better 
than medicine — the art of living wdtliout it. And 
the study of our wild-flowers may be commended, not . 
only as wholesome exercise, but as an admirable 
training of correct observatlo® and memory.^ Our 
first duty,* with regard to mental culture, ’ is to 
observe and know the facts around us. Aflfer this wo 
may Imagine more than we know' — that is poetry; 
and lastly, we may endeavour to find general rules 
under wliioh all our knowledge may be reduced— 
that is ‘'Philosophy. Now, too many young fiiinds 
begin and end with imagination ; and for these the 
study of any science is a good discipline, while botany 
mny be fispecially commended ; for while jt will 
sharpen their talents for observation, it will by no 
means depress any true poetitial powers they may, 
possess. On the contrary, the Study of our wild- 
flowers, and of the soils and localities wdiero they 
grow, may supply true and lively imagery to the 
poet and the painter. Of all our poets, how few have 
proved themselves true observers of nature ! With 
regard to their treatment of the flowers of the field, 
we can mention with special commendation only three ; 
— how unlike in other respects ! — Clare; Crabbe, who 
gives so well the flora of the oozy salt-marshes ; ani 
Tennyson, who notices how ‘witch-elms' counter- 
change the floor of lawn ‘ with dusk and bright,' 
who speaks of ‘ blasts that blow the poplar white/ 
and, in short, always gives proof of a keen obsefvii- 
tion of air and sky, and woorls and meadows. To 
turn to the painters, tbe flowers of tbe field have 
many complaints to make. Why should a painter 
of English landscape trouble himself to invent some 
fantastic climbing-plant, when we have, ready made 
for him, such a beauty as the lusty, black briony, 
rampant in our hedges ? Whnt can be more beauti- 
ful than its intense green glossy leaves in summer, 
or Its hanging clusters of Itright ruddy coral, mingled 
with green berries, among the feathers of the clematis 
in autumn? Go to the ivoods and liedges, .painters I 
Without a word to depreciate the ideal, surely thp 
real is one element even in the highest art; and 
when the real is beautiful, let it be truly copied. 
We have no patience with the designers of unreal 
patterns that make our papered walls and our dra- 
peries ridiculous with all kinds of itnpossible and ‘ 
nonsensical plants that never were and never will be 
created, while the living beauties of our woodlands 
are neglected. We have seen groups of gipsies in 
many paintings, but rarely or never have wo seen 
a gipsy encampment “under a true English hedge, 
painted in all its summer hixurianco. .We will 
venture to say that such queries as, ‘ What plants 
are most commonly found by a hedge in one of our 
midland limestone counties ?* or, ‘ Whatj^are the cha- . 
racteristic flowers found, in tTune, in a ravine of the 
mountain limestone — in Yorkshire, for example?' 
would puzzle too many of our landscape-painters. 
Hence we find, In sunny, luxuriant meadows — of the 
painter's world — flowers and leaves tliaft raliher loro 
the dusk side of the wood or the cleft of the rock. 
Or if we find such a charming flower as the small 
centaury, truly located in some woodland glade, it is 
probable that all its pink blossoms are as wide-a^ako 
as daisies, while the sky is so cloudy, that the light- 
loving fibwer would, in fact, never oppn Us petals at 
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(wch a time ; or we find, in tbe same world of dreams, 
luxuriant trees growing on rounded^ chalky di^wns, 
*wbere they do not grow; ot streams rifpliog in 
hollows and valleys of tl)e elialk^ where dryttess and 
short grass would be cbaTact^^rlstic ; or grand scars 
and chasms in rocks of a structure not liable to such 
Assures ; or growing beside rifted gray rocks that 
would indicate * tbe great scar limestone,* fine elms 
and poplars that should rather be Nourishing on our 
midland clays and Umestones, beside th© lazily wind- 
gng Ouse, with all its white water-lilies. AH these 
errors might be corrected by an occasional botanical 
ramble. 

Having said enoUgh to abate tbe ancient reputation 
of wild-Nowors, reg^ded as medicinal agents, we would 
gladly make ameuas by recommendin;f them to all 
who lowe beauty. W© believe, with tbe herbalists, 
that many of their simples will ^ expel melancholy* 
—•a disease that seems to have been very prevalent 
in old Gerharde*8 times ; but we differ as to the modus 
opPrandi Go find tliem ; learn to recognise them, 
draw and paint them. This v ill be better than using 
them ill the form of an electuary or decoction. Hut 
long ago, we were talking with a rural herbalist — 
a little withered old plan, with a boundless faith in 
the virtues of ‘mugwort* and ‘the melancholy thistle.* 
Wo had expressed our doubts of such remedies for the 
spleen and the headache. ‘If these herbs are not 
good for man,* said be, ‘why were they made?* 
‘They were made to be studied and painted,’ said we, 
leaving the profound disciple of Culpepiier astonished 
by our simple and childlike creed. 

A few words more to end this gossip. Let us 
appease the fears of the, tyro who has opened a 
botanical book, and has been frightened by some such 
word as monochlamydecs, A fair knowledge of our 
wild plants may be had without remembering all the 
liard long names so incongruously married to pretty 
flowers. Let not the tyro imagine that every flower 
with its long label must be learned separately. You 
find a lowly plant — the cuckoo-flower, or ladies’ 
•mock, of four petals and six stamens (the tiny 
threads or filaments in the centre) — of the latter, two 
opposite eacli other are shorter than the rest. This 
is a type of the tribe called, in plain English, cross- 
shaped, on account of the arrangement of the four 
petals. Now, to remember this may seem trouble 
enough for the sake of an introduction to one little 
flower with blushing white petals ; but — mark this, 
tyro — you have already learned to recognise not only 
the cuckoo-flower that blows in May, but also a whole 
numerous and very important tribe of plants distri- 
buted over the world. And, in a few words more, 
you may learn something of their properties. They 
are all in soip© degree like mustard and water-cresses 
—all harmless, though often pungent to the taste, in 
many instances medicinal, and 6uppl> ing, by culture, 
not a few of our best esculent vegetables. Is not this 
4t rapid mode of learning ? You can already gather 
safely a vi^ild salad in any part of the world. Now, 
to use long words, this is a first lesson, short and 
easy enough, in ‘ descriptive, medical, and economical 
botany.* Will you take another? TJien pull a butter- 
cup. Clount its petals-^ the yellow varnished leaflets 
that malw tlie flower — and mark the arrangement of 
the sepafs— the green leaflets just under the petals. 
Notice now the numerous stamens rising from the 
disk or centre. You may suspect as poisonous, though 
pretty, every flower made like that buttercup. But you 
^ay iay with some reason, ‘tlie apple-blossom is in 
several respects, though not in colour, like the butter- 
cup and the anemone.* Yes ; but notice again that 
the numerous stamens of the buttercup rise from the 
xientre or disk. To prove it, pull away all the other 
.parts of the flower. You have left the stamens all 
•landing, ^ow try to do thkt with the apple-blossom, 


or with any flower really like the apple-blossom. You 
cannot. Thus easijy you liave learArti to (pake a 
clear distinction betyaoen two ejrteitplre orders of 
plants— one poisonous, whileHbe ^hgranppBes apples, 
pears, and innumerable wholesotho, and^delieious 
fruits. This, it must be confessed, is a napid way 
of learning botany; and, instances of such facility 
might be multiplied. You may easily acquire, during 
a summer afl^noon’s ramble, the names and chief 
characteristics of a dozen or more plants of the mint 
tribe, for example. Then be no longer contented tp look 
with a vague, unintelligent eye on the flowers of tli© 
field, or to call the distinct beauties of a hundred old 
families all by one name— weeds. Surely there Is 
some meaning in the faithful plants that, century 
after century, wliile our garden-flowers come and 
go like our fashions, return with dvery spring and 
summer, and change not while empires pass away* 
They belong to the great system of life of which we 
are but parts, and they contribute to and share in 
the welfare and the glory of the whole. As a German 
poet says : 

Over the thirsting blade of grass 
Hang the dark rain-clouds, and the rivers flow. 

Yea — to refresh it — seas their billows roll. 

So from prosaic old Culpepper, with all his sirups 
and decoctions ‘ to purge melancholy,* we have wan- 
dered to poetry, of which the dry old herbalist never 
dreamed ; and this may warn us that we have rambled, 
for the present, far enough among the flowers of the 
field. 

POUDRE ROS^;. 

IN THBBB CHAPTEES. 


Towards evening on the same day, and whilst 
Adrienne was still in a manner stunned by the 
suddenness and magnitude of the event which had 
changed the aspect of her life, she received a message 
from the Abbe Morlaix, requesting to see her imme- 
diately, and alone. She obeyed tJie summons, and 
divined its meaning the moment she was in the ahb6*s 
presence. Ho wore his priest’s stole ; and a velvet 
I cushion had been placed beside his chair. ‘ I have 
sent ibr you, Adrienne Beaudesert,* said he, ‘ on this 
day ill which lie, in whose hands are the issues of life 
and death, has visited this house with such sudden 
judgment, in the hope, the confidence, that at i^uch a 
solemn moment you will not refuse or delay to lay 
bare your whole heart to God.’ 

The abbe’s words and tone wounded tlie suscepti- 
bility of tbe young girl, who, with the hauteur inspired 
by conscious purity and innocence, answered that she 
had no present intention of placing herself under 
Monsieur I’Abbd Morlaix’s spiritnal superintendence. 
The abb6 was enraged beyond all bounds by such 
a reply, and in the first movement of his anger, gave 
partial vent to the dreadful suspicions that had arisen, 
in his mind. Mademoiselle Beattd6sertLonly ap][>eared 
to comprehend in his angry, menacing language and 
reproach, that she rejoiced at the death of Madame de 
Vautpr6 ; and even that was too much for her shaken 
strength ; and again losing con^iousness, as in the 
morning, she would have fallen on the floor butJbr 
the dismayed and bewildered abb6. Directly assist-^ 
ance came, M. Morlaix left tlie room, and soon after- 
wards the chateau, to se^ counsel as to Ivhat coursek 
under the circumstance#, he was bound to pursue. 

Whatever that^ ccuns^ msy haye teen, remidnea 
unknown to those whom it must have chiefly oon- 
I cerned, since it vvas not, visibly at least, developed in 
action. Ihe routine of the chateau went on as usual; 
and on the appointed day, the corjfse of Madaipe la 
Baronne de Vautpresvas borne In state to the vaults 
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of the Church of the Aeaumption, to be laid by the 
aide ofjhat of Tier nephew. The funeral diaplay was 
yet more splendid — the catafalque more gorgeously 
emblematic of the dignitfy that lay rotting beneath its 
imposinpfupholstery, the crowd more dense, the oration 
more e&ctive than on the former occasion; albeit 
the essentials of the show were identically the same 
in both cases : the same catafalque, only more splen- 
didly bedizened ; the same crowd in larger numbers ; 
the same oration from the same text, * Whoso 
breaketh a hedge, a seepent 8ha\l bite him; ’ skilfully 
amplified to include certain special admonitions, 
which found their way to at least one conscience, 
if it might be fairly so inferred from the convulsive 
sobbing of, ostensibly, the chief mourner amongst 
that tlirong of seeming mnuriicrs ! The spec- 
tators whispered to eacli other that Mademoiselle 
Beaudesort was more violently affected than at her 
father^s funeral ; and some others of the more observ- 
ing sort noticed that Jules Delpech, x>resent with his 
son Paul, was again recognised by Madame de 
Vautpre’s grand-niece, as she left the church; but this 
time with a start, shudder, a crimson suflusion of 
face and neck, rendered more striking by the in- 
stantly recurring paleness. What might that mean, 
coupled wuth the flashing looks interchanged by tho 
father and son? A question that which Adrienne 
Beaudesert herself could not have answered, had she 
chosen to do so, except by sajung, that since tliolleath 
of Madame de Vautpre, immediately after drinking tho 
chocolate in wliicli poudre rosC* bad been mixed,. the 
idea of the men wlio had provided her with the unholy 
drug — it was Paul Delpech who was in waiting for 
}ier with the sealed packet at the second interview, 
Mademoiselle Beaudcscrt being accompanied by 
Lisetto Meudon — bad been associated in her mind 
with images of death and sin ! Lisette Meudon 
could have given a more jdausible soluiion of the 
seeming myster}’ — namely, tho conflict in made- 
moiselle’s mind of jndde and high station, with the 
suggestions of a romantic attachment to handsome 
Paul Delpcch; and Lisettt*, a young woman of strong 
feeling, though lax in principle, would not have hesi- 
tated to give up tlie, money recompense she was to 
receive of tlio Delpechs, were not 1)ct marriage witli 
the amiable son of miserly old ff^irnonct dependent 
thereon, if she niiglit thereby Jiave assisted in break- 
ing the ignoble fetters in which a vagrant fancy, 
helped by cunning arts, had bound licr gentle- minded 
mistress. But, alas I Lisette Meudon, keen and wary 
as she deemed herself, had been as fatally duped by 
those cunning arts as Adrienne Beaudesert herself. 
So at least confidently calcxilatcd the two Delpechs. 

The death-rites dqly ctdebrated, the aflairs of life 
regained regard and i)romiiience ; and it was found 
that the largo possessions of Madame la Baronne de 
Vautpre were secured to Adrienne Beaudesert, 
clogged by one condition only, that whosoever she 
married was to assume the name of Beauddsert ; and 
. it was also x>rovided that during Adrienne’s minority, 
Cardifial lletz and tho Abbe Morlaix wore to have a 
certain control over her expenditure — M. Morlaix to 
reside of right during that period at tho Clikteau 
d’Em, and to receive for life the same honoraires as 
had been i)aid him by the testatrix. The instruments 
b^^which the proj>erty was thus devolved had been 
executed only about three months previously. 

The brilliant future that had so long eiuded the 
grasp and fhocked the ho^es of Madame Beaudesert 
was at last more than reiflised, to her exuberant 
deliglxt, unboundqd exultation ; and it was not very 
long h^ore the dark, fitful fancies* tliat liauntod the 
fmaginafion qf mademoiselle, her daughter, were 
chased away, or superseded by the excitement 
attendant upon The novel and. dazzling position to 
which Madame la Baronne*a rfeath had raised her. 


The Abb6 Morlaix, who kept himself very secluded, 
rarely interfered with the management of aflairs ; and 
Adrienne, with her prouder, more elated mother and^ 
sister, seemed never weary in realising to themselvee, 
in a thousand ways, the intoxicating possession of 
riches, power, social supremacy. It was the acted 
fable, so far, of the beggar on fiorsehxclc^ with the catas- 
trophe of the dizzying ride to come. 

After three months’ enjoyment of home splendours, 
however, ennui began to arise, and a lengthened tour 
was projected by the ladies, through Switzerland anch 
Italy. 

lluring those three months, the Delpechs had made 
no demonstration whatever. Tlic father’s timidity 
of temperament had operated t(v suspend *the blow, 
the possible Vccoil of which might bring about his 
own destruction. Might-^yet % ; but not if hh» brain 
retained its iniistering, guiding power. After all, 
nothing could bo wanting to insure success, hut 
VaudacCy et encore de Vauduce, 

* Sucre lieu — yes; we know that very well,’ sullcfily 
exclaimed Paul, who had heard that soliloquy, or one 
very like it, a Imndrcd times before ; ‘ but when the 
moment of alrtiou arrives, your heart is to he found in 
your slices, if anywhere. It was worth while, truly, 
to venture so far, only to stop short when the prize 
was in sight — within hand-clutch, a^you well know ! 
Not long to remain so,’ added the young man bitterly, 
‘for it is quite certain the Beaudt'serts leave Prance 
for one, perhaps two years ; but whether one or two, 
mademoiselle will not return, we may fully assure 
ourscU'es, says Lisette Meudon-— the confiding simxile- 
ton she is, or, more (wrcctly, has been.’ 

‘You have seen Lisette Meudon?’ 

‘I have seen Lisette Meudon, who, through me, 
returns the three Napoleons you once hut her, with 
her eompliinents, and n polite intimation that, for 
the future, she must decline tho honour of our 
acquaintance.* 

♦The insolent baggage!’ 

‘Tliat polite and iiereniptory intimation, * continued 
Paul, ‘did not prevent her from condoling with mo 
upon the sad blight to my hopes caused by the diseovory 
that ^Inderaoiselle Beaudesert cares no more for my 
fascinating self than for any other of the country 
clods upon whicli the light of her countenance may 
have occasion ally fallen.’ 

‘And wliat, x>ray, may be tho meaning of all that 
insolence ? ’ 

‘The meaning is jilaiii enough: la demoiKolle 
Meudon, thanks to the powerful interposition of her 
mistress, will he Madame Claude Simonct in a da^’ or 
two ; elevated, therefore, above our position in life— 
and, cent diabies ! that is true, too,’ added X’uul 
Delpech, With an explosion of savage tciniior. 

‘ True ! Surely, Paul ’ 

‘True— yes, certainly it is true,' interrupted tlie 
son, v/ith a heat inflamed by the liquor lie had been 
drinking, ‘ but it shall not be for long. Hear, now, 
my nnalterable resolve, if you please, sir. Having 
striven so far, having sunk so deep, I at least will 
not hesitate at the final leap or plunge ; and since 
you will not evoke tho power you have acquired 
over Adrienne Beauddsert, I will do so myself; and 
hut a few hours shall have passed before t^at young 
lady is made to thoroughly understand that the 
sole choice left her is between marriage with Paul 
Delayed), and public exposure, followed by shameful 
death I ’ 

‘ You would fail, Paul— utterly fail,' tremhleS from 
tje ashen lips of Jules Delpech. *I — I, since you 

are so resolved, will set about the — the business at 
once — by letter first — obscure, preparatory hints, 
awakening preludes to the else overwhelming thuriders 
bnrst. Don’t you think it will be best so, Paul?* ’• - ‘ 

* As you please ; only,' if possible, get yid of your 
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coward fears. A bold, determined throw must win; 
but a shaking hand will lose both fortune and fair 
lidy, skilfully as the dice have been loaded.* 

Thus urged, Jules Delpech managed to acre# his 
courage to the Bticking*place ; and Mademoiselle 
Bcaudesert, whilst busied with preparations for the 
. impending journey, was surprised and startled at 
receiving several brief' notes — not^ disrespectfully 
phrased, but indirectly menacing in tone, subscribed 
D. ‘ D ! ’ thought Adrienne— a child disporting itself 
ilia parterre of gorgeous flowers, from amidst which 
a serpent suddenly uprears its flaming crest, delaying 
only to strike— I that must mean Delpech. What 
can he require of me ? What shall I do ? * 

It was difficult to say. Lisette was unfortunately 
absent— just set oif upon a wedding-trip to her 
relatives Jn Paris; and after considerable hesitation, 
arising from an unacknowledged dread lest the vague, 
shadowy terrors which the letters had excited in her 
own mind, should, w'ere those letters submitted to the 
cleaner, stronger vision of others, assume tangible 
shape and substance, Adrienne Beaudcscrt determined 
upon shewing them to lier mother and sister. 

‘How absurdly nervous you are, Adrienne,* said 
Madame Beaudcsort, after running them over. ‘The 
man of wliom you, silly goose, obtained that precious 
pond re roed^ wants to be handsomely paid for his 
nostrum ; but, from a wholesome dread of the law, 
does not choose to distinctly specify the nature of his 
demand. Voild toutj chhreJiUe* 

‘ I hope so,* sttid Adrienne, only partly reas- 
sured ; ‘ and yet, would that Lisette were here ; she 
should go and conclude the affair at once.* Madame 
Bcaudesert remarked that Lisette would be back 
again in quito sutheieni time tq attend to such a 
bagatelle ; and clianged the coiiversutiou to oilier 
topics. , 

>Iot, nnhaiipy maiden, not to be so concluded 
even by clever and zealous Lisette, as tlio following 
note, received the next day, too plainly shewed; 
^Mademoiselle Bcaudesert, 1 liave already sent you 
three letters, which, though only signed by the initial 
letter of niy surname, must have been perfectly 
intelligible to you, requesting an interview at an 
address enclosed, lias the elevation to which made- 
moiselle line been so suddenly raised, p/edseh/ ei(jht 
(htj/s after her iuterestiurf conference with me, seven after 
that with mtf son, turned her brain, blinding her to the 
fatal conseciuencGS of a refusal to reward, in the only 
manner reward is possible, the love, the devotion — 
at what cost evinceil Mademoiselle Beaudesert too 
well knows — of that son ? i demand, then, for the 
last time, a strictly private interview with Made- 
moiselle Beaudesert, to take place within the next 
twenty-four hours. — Jules Delpech.* 

‘What, mnman — what mean those wild looks, this 
pale face ? * gasped Adrienne, as her mother, having 
glanced over the letter, stood transfixed as by the 
stroke of a dagger. ‘ Speak, or I — 

‘My child — my precious innocent child,* inter- 
rupted the mother, clasping, straining Adrienne in 
her embrace, with terrified, convulsive tenderness; 

‘ I see it, understand it all now. The villain of whom 
you had tl»e— the poudre rose, means, O God ! — means i 
to assort that you — you, beloved Adrienne — ^you, aweot, j 
sinless chitd — knowingly obtained — obtained, under 

the pretence of poudre rose, a drug of him to — to 

O Father in heaven, can such things be ? ’ 

‘What things?* exclaimed Clarisse. ‘Speak, 
mothers You are killing Adrienne.* 

‘ That— that Adrienne obtained a drug of him — to 
—to shorten the life of Madame do Vautpr6.* 

With those words, the flame-crested serpent leaped 
at Adrienne’s throat, and life for a time forsook her. 
-Ji.was long before the distracted mother and sister 
could recall ^her to consciousness, and to what con- 


sciousness, when successful ? What else but this, 
that she, Adrienne Beaudesert, was th^murdefess of 
her relative and benefactress — in fact, thougu not, 
blessed be God, in purpose— 4hat she held her life, 
and (minor, but still bitter consequence), the splen- 
did position which had so lifted lier up with pride, 
at the mercy of a miscreant whose forbearance 
could only be purchased, it seemed, by the abhorred 
pollution of a marringe. But no ; she would die a 
thousand deaths first I 

For all this, however, before the expiration of the 
stipulated twenty-four hours, a message reached 
Delpech to the eflbct that IMademoiselle BeaudC^sert 
wished to see him early in the forenoon of the morrow 
at the Clifi.teau d’Em. 

The lioary-hcaded conspirator did not fail to attend 
at llic time appointed, sprucely attired, and pre- 
pared with a number of carefully conned plirasea in 
deprecation of the outburst of wratliful terror with 
which he expected to be assailed if the young lady or 
her mother had fathomed, and ho could hardly believe 
they'liad not fathomed, the true purport of his 
menacing letters. ‘ But the first flash of the tempest 
over,* argued Jules Delpech, ‘the stern necessity of 
the ’ 

The current of his thoughts was chocked, and he 
himself staggered back* in dismay from before the 
apparition, as it were, of Adrienne Beaudesert, w’ho, 
with li#r face the colour of the loose white morning 
robe she wore, her hair in disorder, her eyes flaming 
with^insane excitement, came swiftly towards hitti 
from a door >vhich silently closed after her, grasped 
his arm, and whilst perusing his countenance with 
iutenscst scrutiny, said, in low, rapid, earnest accents: 

‘ I have consented to see you, sir, not to defy, to 
curse you— human maledictions could not reach fiend- 
nature such as yours— but to say this: your object 
in inventing the horrible lie! — yes, lie, lie, lie! with 
which you have soiight to stab my life, is, must be, 
money% Well, confess that it is a lie ; give me proof, 
easy for you, tlmt it is one ; i)roof that IMjulamc de 
Vautpre died — as she did die — a natural death, and I 
will secure to you the lialf of all I possess ! Tiic 
did 1 say ? All, all, will I give in exeliuiige for 
uustaiii€*d life -in redemption of my else lost soul !* 

Adrienne's voice ceased, not so the fierce imxnisi- 
lion of lier eyes; and Jules Delpech, amazed and 
shaken by the wild distraction of her speech and 
aspect, could wdtli difficulty stammer out, in low, 
husky'^ under-tones, that Mademoiselle’s own words 
betrayed a knowledge complete as his own-^though 
not so much as hinted at in his letters of— of — the 
cause of Madame de Vautprfi’s death — of what the 
pretended poudre rose really was. 

As these words, slowly distilling from the man’s 
poison-lips, fell upon Adrienne’s ear, her erect, rigid 
form seemed to collapse, and presently tossing her 
arms distractedly in tlio air, she turned away with a 
scream of terror, made as if to flee from Delpech’s 
presence, and was received in tlie embrace of her 
mother, who, wdth Clarisse, had been a trembling 
listener close without the door. Delpech, quito 
satisfied with his progress so far, now hastened 
to be gone, first, however, muttering to Madame 
Beaudesert, that such violence and agitation were 
absurd, uncalled for, as the profoundest secrecy 
would of course be observed — at all events, tin 
a definite understanding was arrived at; and that 
there w^as not perhaps one great ^fam^ly in all 
France whose private aKittives, if brought to light, 
would not reveal secrets of a similar kind. . 

Mademoiselle Beaudesert did not leave her bed for 
many d^s after this ; and Delpech’s necoiiation with • 
the wretched family at tlie chAteau-— M.. Morlaix, 
as it happened, was, fortunately or» unfortunately, 
absent in Paris— was qarried on through her'mother. 
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The B^ibstanyvo position of the two parties, the 
Delperlis and Beanddserts, was set forth by Jules 
Delpet’h at those interviews, with a quiet coolness, 
derived from t)ie poor lady's panic-fears, that looked 
con ra croons, bohl-faced ruffiaiiistn. 

Madnnie Beauddsert has since frequently declared, 
that wljilst listening to Delpech’s atrocious talk, she 
felt as in the actual presence of a fiend from the 
|| bottomless pit, specially commissioned to achieve 
the perdition, body and soul, of herself and children ! 
Once or twice, indeed, the thought, piercing with 
momentary light the thick darkness, glanced across 
her mind, that it was surely iuipossible a man, 
liowcv'er reckless, who had really committed the 
dread crime of murder, could speak of it with that 
calm cynicism, prate so glibly of tho awful penalty 
he by his own sliewing — if that shewing were true — 
had primarily incurred. But how to act upon that 
blessed hope? Write to already deeply prejudiced 
M. Morlaix, entreating his immediate return, and, 
upon his arrival, take counsel of his judgment, his 
knowdedge of the ways of men, and, all too late, find 
Delpcch’s assertions confirmed ! Impossible — utterly 
impossible to incur that tremendous risk — to desper- 
ately stake character, life, the innocent life of her 
child, upon that fearful issue ! 

Finall)% for the suggestiobs of unreasoning fear 
prevailed, and Adrienne Beaudosert was at last 
subdued — terrorised into consenting to a compPomise, 
by which it was settled that tlie civil and legally 
binding form of marriage was to bo gone throiigph by 
her and Paul Delpccli — the blessing of the Church, 
unessential to the validity of tho contract, she would 
not ask for such constrained, unnatural vows — imme- 
diately after w’hioh, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of a solemn instrument subscribed and attested 
beforehand, the nominal wife and husband wore to 
separate and remain strangers to each other tor ever, 
Adrienne — till such time as arrangements could be 
made, without attracting too much public attention, 
for her seclusion for life in. a convent — to inhabit 
with her relatives one wing of the chateau — the 
Delpeclis the other ; and tlie disposition of tho pro- 
perty was settled by the same document, which Jules 
Delpocli drew up in imposing wordy form. It was 
formally exe<’nted, and the civil marriage, it was 
agreed, should take place on that day s'ennight. 

In the meantime, it had been industriously set 
about, that the seclusion of Mademoiselle Beaudisert, 
tho anxiety and consternation observable in the 
demeanour of her mother and sister, were caused 
by the thwarted but obriinate determination of the 
young lady to wed one so far beneath her in station 
as Paul Delpoch, with whom, it was asserted, slie 
had all along been upon terms of secret lover- 
intimacy — one note addressed by her to the young 
roan, appointing a private interview, had been seen 
by Madame Sabin, a most respectable person, well 
acquainted with her handwriting; and her impulsive, 
affectionate recognition of the elder Deli>ech amidst 
the crowd in the Clnirch of the Assumption at her 
father's funeral, was cited as corroborative proof, if 
any were wanting, of the early, deep-rooted attach- 
ment which had gained strength and intensity with 
every day of her life 1 Scarcely anything else would, 
#L.e may be sure, be talked of or written about by 
the gossips in the vicinage of the Chitteau d'Em ; 
and it thqs fell out that Madame Claude Simonct, or 
Lisette, as I ntay qontinup to call her, heard, in Paris, 
of the astounding marriage on the very day the same 
intelligence reached M. Morlaix; ^he immediate result 
( being, tliat Lisette and her husband and tlie abbd met 
a few hours •^afterwards at the bureau of Uie Lyon 
diligence,' and ^ere fellow, and exceedingly communi- 
cative, ’passengers during the journey homewards. 

^ Insjpntly upon reaching fh© Chateau d’Em, 

Morlaix demanded an audience of Mademoiselle 
Beaudc%ert» It was peremptorily refused, in accord- * 
ance with an understanding come to with tlie DelpecliJ^; 
and the half-demented abbd could only extract fVom 
Madame and Clarisse Beaudisert that Adrienne was 
determined upon the marriage, and wonld pot sulTcr 
herself to bo importuned upon the subject. M. 
‘Morlaix had next recourse to the lawyers, with equally 
disheartening^ result— the mother’s consent, be was 
informed, being quite sufficient autliorisation of her 
daughter’s marriage, however opposed to it t|je 
trustees of the De Vautpri property during Made- 
moiselle Beaudisert’s nonage might be. Lisette was 
equally, and from tlie same cause, unsuccessful in her 
efforts to obtain speech of her Joruier mistress, and 
much noore^erociously enraged thereat. But what to 
the purpose could be cfiected even by her sharp eyes 
and sharper tomrue ? she not knowing, not being able 
even to guess at the true motives prompting Mademoi- 
selle Beaudisert’s consent to such a marriage. Sfie, 
however, quickly undeceived good Madame S&.bin, 
wife of tho medical gentleman who attended Madame 
de VautprO in her last illness, as to tlie note supposed 
to have be<?h addressed to Paul Delpech by Adrienne 
Bcaudesert, confessing with shame and ceaseless 
iteration, that that was her own scheming bandiworlc. 
TJsette, moreover, loudly ])roclaiined her determiiia- 
tion to be present, ;>/mV d Dieu, at the Hotel de Ville, 
and have some conversation with madenioisello before 
the ubomin.'iblc ceremony was proc’oeded v ith. 

Tho affair wore the same inonaciug aspect on tlie 
.afternoon of the day preceding that uhieli was to 
witness the snccesslul con’snmmatioii of the DeljK'cU 
conspiracy. It was the month of Sept<*mher, and 
growing so dark •that Adrienne Beaudesert, still 
prostrate as well in body as in mind, could no longer 
read tlie accord thatf as already stated, had been 
drawn up and signed by tlie contracting parties, and 
which sho had been perusing and repenising, in order 
to more completely satisfy herself that its clauses 
had been so plainly framed that there could be no 
after 1 denial of their true purport and meaning. 
Madame and Clarisse Beaudesert v ore present ; and 
the latter, more by way of breaking the silence 
by saying something, than influenced by any soriom 
apprehension, said ; • 

‘I suppose, dear Adrienne, that the condition of 
immediate separation conceded and subscribed to by 
those tiger-hearted Lclpechs can, if necessar^^ be 
legally enforced ? ’ 

Lightning seemed to leap at tho remark from 
Adrienne’s darkened heavy eyes, and she glared at 
Clarisse as if the words had stabbed her. Mastering 
herself, she turned and hid her face in the pillows of 
the couch upon which she was reclining, was soon 
apparently asleep, and Madame Beaudesert witlidrew 
with Clarisse upon tiptoe- They were no sooner gone, 
than Adrienne started up, made her way quietly 
to the library, selected a Lyon directory, made a 
memorandum with her pencil, and then ringing the 
boll, desired the answering servant to liave a close 
carriage in waiting at the back entrance to the 
chtiteau within ten minutes. 

*La Itue St Martin, Numero 19 — do you know it? 
The residence of M. rAvocat Dufresne ? * said Made- 
moiselle Beaud 6 sert, in answer to the questioning bow 
of the coachman ; and was immediately driven off. 

M, I'Avocat Dufresne’s new and interesting client 
was so thickly veiled and muffied up tliat, had she 
been personally known to him, he would hate failed 
to recognise her, as slie placed a heavy fee upon tho 
table, and in a low trembling voice recited the condi- 
tions of the signed accord, suppressing names of 
course, and asked if such a pre-contract could be 
enforced against the possible ox)X> 08 itiou 
husband. ‘ ^ 
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‘ Certainly not, mademoisolle. An accord 
Jng that a husband elmll not be a husband, is not 
worth the ink consumed in writing it out. That is, 
no doubt, very well known to some, at least, of the 
parties that have subscribed such a docuiuent.' 

• Thank you, monaieur ; that is all 1 require to 
know/ 

Adrienne's mind was made up from that moment, 
nor did slie feel the slightest irresolution as to tl»e 
course she would follow, lead her whithersoever it 
•light; to a shameful death, there could be little 
doubt, for the baMed Belpeclis would in tlieir rage 
be sure to persist in aoousing her of criminal com- 
plicity in their dreadful crime; and circumstances 
would, it was iisetess to attempt concealing from 
herself, give colour and coherence lo afll they said. 
For all^hat, she would, and she exulted to think it 
was still possible to say she would now do her duty, 
leaving the result to God.’ 

Adrienne sat up late that night, busily occupied in 
wrfting; slept soundly the first time for many daj's ; 
and rising with the dawn, sent her packet of papers, 
Delpoch’s letters included, to the Abbe Morlaix. The 
three ladies breakfasted as usual in AdriSnne's cham- 
ber; and Madame and Clarisae Beaudesert were both 
struck — shocked, almost, by the cheerfulness visible 
in llu‘ aspect of the supposed bride, on that the hated, 
dreaded, marriage morning I Little, liowever, was 
said, and that little not relating to the matter press- 
ing exclusively upon their minds, till a message was 
brought, announcing that the Messieurs Delpech 
were arrived, and waiting in the grand salon. It liad 
been arranged, 1 should state, with tlie municipal 
authorities, that, in consideration of Mademoiselle 
■Reaiid68crt’8 delicate state of health, the marriage 
formalities should be gone through at the chateau. 

Madame Beaud6sert and Clbrisse, white, trcmhling 
in every* limb with terror and horror, obeyed the 
imjilied summons ; Adrienne promising to follow 
almost immediately, Tliey found the two Delpechs, 
as stated, m the grand salon, both evidently in a 
state of great nervous excitement— the father more 
especially ; and a moment after their own entrance, 
the Abbe Morlaix, with Llsette and her husband, 
came in from a furtber door. No sooner did Jules 
Delpech perceive the last comers, than, surprised out 
of all self-control, ho made for the door by wdiich he 
had entered, with the apparent purposo of escaping 
from the place, but found, to Ins tliereby greatly 
increased consternation, that it was locked on the 
outside! ‘What can all this mean?’ gleamed from 
his flurried eyes, and stood out in large drops upon his 
forehead, as he again, perforce, fronted tlie company, 
now increased by the silent entrance of Adrienne 
Beaud68ert, who, xmlc, calm, lustrous as Parian 
marble, took a scat between her agitated mother and 
sister. It was difficult to interpret tlie expression of 
Lisette's flushed features, but that of the abbe's 
naturally stern countenance was unmistakably grave, 
earnest, solemn. 

‘What is the purport of all this dumb show?* 
exclaimed the younger Drlpeeb, assuming with some 
success a front of defiance. ‘Where are tlie municipal 
officials? A priest is not required at these espousals!' 

‘There twill be no espousals,* replied the abb6, 

‘ between you, Paul Dclpech, and Adrienne Beaud6- 
sert, now or hereafter.* 

‘ Ha I Does, then, Madomoiadle BcaudCsert dare — 
dare^ \ say, refuse to ratify her promise?’ 

‘ Yes ; slie dares refuse — docs refuse to do so, at the 
peril, you know, of her life.' 1 know all, and from 
her.’ 

This announcement elicited cries of terror and 
dismay from Madame and Clarisse Beaudesert ; Paul 
'"©elpech champed a bitter tpaledlction, jind his fear- 
mastered father again distractedly essayed to open 


the door, close to which ho .had reim|litted standing. 
Adrienne alone w'as calm, unmoved; but •as lor 
Lisette, she was only kept ft'oin instant and violent 
interference by a forbidding^ gesture from fhe abbe, 
and her husband’s eager remonstrance: ^JDouccroent 
— douoement, bonne femme; tby turn will come 
presently, never fear ! ’ 

‘ It appears,’ resumed M. Morlaiir, * from the papers 
I hold in my hand, that you, Jules and Paul Delpech, 
accuse Adrienne Beaudesert of havhig obtained of you 
a poisonous drug, named, for* the occasion, poudre 
ros6, by which she destroyed the life of lier aged 
relative, Madame de Vautpr6, Is that so ?’ 

‘First, Monsieur r Abbe,’ exclaimed Paul Delpech, 
whose natural audacity vas sustained by drink, early 
as it was, ‘tell us by what right or authority you 
presume to ask such insolent questions?’ 

‘ I ask them in order to ascertain, before invoking 
justice, wlicther the horrible tale is or is not an 
invention.’ 

‘We shall say nothing,’ hastily interposed Delpech 
senior, forestalling his son's reply. He fancied the 
abbt‘ was desirous of hushing up the matter after, 
if possible, relieving MadcmoiselU* Beaudesert's con- 
science of the burden that oppressed it. This thought 
gave him momentary courage*. 

‘ Are you aware that the punishment of the galleys 
awaits those who, for the sake of obtaining money 
or oflier advantages, invent and circulate false 
accus It ions ?’ 

^Frore any accn«iat5on we have made to be false,’ 
retorted Paul Delpech; ‘and let me assure you, 
Monsieur I'Ahhc, that you are playing with the life 
of your fair protegee. Wo should not, m any case, go 
to tlie scaffold alone, take my word for it.’ 

‘That is not so certain,’ replied the ahb^, with 
unmoved sternness. ‘Your wicked design may have 
miscarried; in fact, it did miscarry"— in proof whereof, 

I have to inform you that a post-mortem examination, 
performed, at my instance, within twenty-four hours 
of death, clearly established the fact, that Madame 
de Vaiitpre died from natural causes only.' 

A cry, a shout, a scream of W'onien echoed those 
blessed words : Adrienne was in a moment clinging 
to the reverend speaker’s knees ; Madame Beaudesert 
seemed inclined to cast herself into his arms; Lisette, 
in a state of intense inflammation, shook her little fists 
at the cowering Dclpcchs, prevented only from trans- 
forming her threats into deeds by Claude’s fast hold 
of her skirt, and iterated, ‘Doucement— doiicemcnt, 
Lisette; it will be thy turn presently, never fear.’ 

‘Calm yourself, my child,’ said the abh6, as soon as 
lio could make himself lieard, and raising Adrienne, 

‘ and yon, Madame Beaudesert ; the end of this matter 
is not yet.* 

Paul Delpech, stunned, overborne for a while, reas- 
stimcd by a violent effort his previous effrontery, and 
said in a sneering tone : ‘ Then, monsieur, if your 
post-mortem examination was skilfully conducted, 
the poudre ros6 was but an Innocent, harmless 
Iiowder after all ; have it so, if you will — and now, 
tnon pcrc, you and I may as well leave this good 
company— for a time ! ’ 

‘ Not so fast, if you please ; your intention may, I 
repeat, have been evil enough— the poudre rose you 
furnished, a poisonous drug: that is quite anotlter* 
question, upon which Madame Claude ^imonet here* 
can throw some light.’ ^ 

‘Ha, ha! cursed rascpUl’ shouted Claude; ‘now 
look to yourselves.* 

‘ Tais^toi, Claude,’ interrupted Lisette ; ‘ this is 
what I have to say. For certain reasons, I had come 
to entertain strong suspicions, of Messieurs Delpech ; 
and I said to myself, after receiving, as*! did, the 
packet of poudre ros6, nicely sealed up, frbm Paul 
Dclpech : “ Lisette, nffy girl, thou hast persu^ed thy^ 
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unsuspectinff ypung mistress to liave secret dealings That Columbus ever saw this passage^ which so 


with tivo good-for-nothings — if there are any In 
Franco — it behoves thee, thcreforcv as an honest girl, 
to sec no harm comes of Who knows what infernal 


singularly anticipates his own discoveries and tho^e 
of Copernicus, is not likely. But meanwhile he was®' 
not only dreaming, but workifig out a llioory which 


drug thi./is which they palm off as poudrd rose? Kot was soon to be verified. Often as the story of his 
thou, Lisette ; and therefore, to avoid all chance of life has been told, it may he interesting to select from 


evil, keep the scaled packet carefully locked up, and ; 
wlicn niadeinoisclle asks^thee for the magiqal poudre 


it a few facts illustrating the process hy which he 
arrived at the discovery of the Now World, and the 


ros.', gi\e her instead — well, what think you? — some dilBtuiltics with which he had to contend, 
of lier own red dentijnerj* Ha, ha ! Messieurs les A native of Genoa, he entered on a nautical life at 
Empoisonneurs, that disarranges yonr fine plans, does the age of fourteen, and seems to have been engagotfc 
it? And look here, my friends!* added Lisette, for about twenty years in the dangers and adventures 
foaming over with exultation — ‘ hero is your precious udiich attended his profession during that troublous 
packet, unopened, sealed up, just as you gave it me I age. About the year 1470, w'c find him settled in 
and I hope, for your sakes, it will be found enough Portugal as a chart-maker; and scjoii after he married 


foaming over with exultation — ‘hero is your precious 
packet, unopened, sealed up, just as you gave it me I 
and I hope, for your sakes, it will be found enough 
to poison a thousand horses ! * 

The exclamations that followed this speech must 
be left to the imagination, as w’ell ns Claude’s 
obstreperous curvetings arnl gesticulations. 


t!ie orphan daughter of Bartolomeo Moiiis de Peres- 
trdlo, a navigator of some note, who had« shared 
largely in the Portuguese expedliions of discovery 
along the African coast. Having access to this man’s 


‘There is nothing in the packet,* said the elder j journals and charts, and being in frequent conimnni- 


Helpocli, hoarsely, ‘notliing but bean-flour. Let us go ! * 
‘That fact must be first ascertained,’ reidied the 
abbe, ‘till which time, you cannot leave the clidteau. 
And now, dear cliild. and you, my friends, let us re- j 


cation with those sca-farers who were to be found* in 
the iieighboining ports, and from whom he procured ' 
the most accurate information on all points connected 
with his business, his curioMty ¥vas aroused as to the 


tire, and return God thanks for this grout deliverance.* immense ocean which stretched to the west. The 
The poudre rose was nothing but coloured bean- history of the manner in wdjich his theory of the 
flour: the Delpechs were, nevertheless, prosecuted Indies was developed is very unsatisfactory. Our 

•. •% . •_ 1 1 t . i ...1 


for the conspiracy and sentenced to severe punish- 
ments. Of the further domestic history of the 


only authority is his eon and biographer, Ferdinaiid, 
who sa^s that his father classified under three lieads 
the reasons which led to his discovery. TJiese were — 
1. Tiie nature of things; 2. 'JMie authority of learned 


the French journals, wherein I have read of two 
marriages, and, I think, five births, but not, as yet, 


Under the first head, he started with the principle 
of the Ptolemaic 63 stcm that the earth is a globe.. 


one death, having occurred among the descendants of According to this wiew, the circumference at the 

the BeaudC'serts. equator was divided into twenty-four hours of fifteen 

degrees each. Sixteen hours, stretching from the 

4 -I XT rriTTT' XT Asiutic city of Tijime to the (’unary Islands, were 

A A\01tED IN riJE MAKKET. known; tlic other eight, making one-thinl of tlie 


WORLD IN THE MARKET. 


Wm.K Christopher Colimilms presented himself whole, were unfu'cminted for. He argued that some 
befoie dolin II. of Portugal, in the year 1484, and portion of this sjiace would bo occupied by the eastern 
unfolded to him a plan for sailing out into tlie extremity of Asia ; the rest must he ocean, and might 
\inknown western sea, in the expectation of thus bo traver'^ed. The principle of his argument was 
reaching the Indies, it is scared}’ to be wondered at quite correct; but be v^as led into a very cviiUnt 
that the monarch was for a time incredulous, and error by the false calculations of the time. lie sup- 
that his courtiers considered the enthusiast to be posed the globe to be much smallcT than it really is ; 
fanatical, if not altogetluT mad. For the project of tlie known land occupied only one-third of the 
finding land in this w a }’ wms opposed to tlic* accurnu- circumference. H.id he known the real distance, 
latcd prejudices of contuiies. it w’as still believed perhaps even lii.s great mind would have quailed 
by the mass of mankind, and by none more thoroughH^ j before the immensity of the enterprise. 


than by tlie learned professors of tlie day, that the To sujiport his argument, he ttddu(*ed the opinions 
ocean 8 ^****'onnded i)y the unfathomable of leanieil writers, for from very early ages there 
to attenif/]l Ikat not only was it folly and madness had been a vague and floating notion that land did 
voyager w’ould rt^ransit, but if crovssed, the intrepid exist far to the west of Spain. Among others, 
able monstrosity. aome tinimagined and uniniagin- Seneca, in his distinctly prophesies that 

entertained by a more enlightened views were ‘there wdll come an age in later years when the 

had* intimated his centuries before, Dante ocean will loose the bonds of things, and a great 

the globe. And at unknown portion of country be discovered ; for another, like Typhus, 

of Colunibu.s, tho thne, a contemporary shall lay bare a new world, and Thule shall no longer 

Mor^dnie ^ffrg/Jw^ Cj Pulci, in Ins be the extremity of tlio earth.* Strabo also asserted 

concerning tlie Pillars devil say of the fable that tlie ocean bathes India — that name being uwd 

^ , , of Hercules: generally for all Asia — on the oast, and Spain on the 

Know that this tl; ^ crossed. 

Tho isr^av" ; shall trge far o’.'r ‘ .Under tlie tldnl head, Columbus Rave the testimony 

Albeit tho emth is ksmootli aiul level phiin : of navigators, lliorc were numcrons repotts abroad 

Man was in ancient davV>“cd like a whci^l. . islands lying a few hundred leagues to tho west 

And Hercules might hius.Qf the mainland. ‘Ho discredited their existence, as 

Bey 4 >ndtlfc limits he lia^lvah.J/*arn how far numerous expeditions^!^ been made in quest of 

Tho’^dullest sea-boat soon shall wing them, without any rsut, but there vvere minous 

‘‘Men shall descry another hetnispi.emher way. stbrics told, which could only be exp ained the 

Since to one common centre all thingb supposition of there being land soincwhere. * Thus, 

So earth; by curious mv.stery divine, ? voyager had picked up, says herdinantl, ‘ a piece 

Well balanced hangs amid the starry f wood ingeniously wrought, hut not w'ith iron ; by 

At our anttpodcs are cities, states, spheres. which, the winds having been west for many days, 
And thronged cnipires ne’ir descried c guessed that that piece of w’ood came from sotfie^ 

I ** ^yore. island that way.’ Another asserted that/ there had 
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•been canes found at sea, so thick, that every joint 
would hold above four quarts of wine' — evidently 
Jthe bamboo. Many such accounts were related. 

The views thus forced upon Columbus wore 
strengthened by his correspondence with Paulo 
Toseanclli, a learned Florentiue doctoir, who adopted 
his opinion, and furnished him with much informa- 
tion, gathered chiefly from the works of Marco Polo 
nud Sir Jolin Mandeville, and with a chart, in which 
he placed India about four thousand miles distant 
from Spain, with the islands of Antilla and Japan 
tn the way. At this time, also, the astrolabe, an 
instrument out of which the modern quadrant is an 
improvement, w'as first applied to seamanship, and 
made navigation in tlie open sea much more easy 
and certain. • 

From 1474, the date of his correspondence with 
ToscaneTli, when we may assume that his views had 
taken definite shape, there is an almost entire blank 
of ten years in his history. We are told incidentally 
that he went to Iceland ; but he does not appear to 
ha^ learned anything from its people as to their early 
voyages to the northern coast of America. In 1 4S4 
we find him detailing his plan to John of Portugal, 
wlio promoted so largely the expeditions to the south 
of Africa, and, round Africa, to India. This monarch 
■was so far interested as to refer the proposal first to a 
scientific junto, and tlicn to a council of prelates and 
learned men, both of which rejected it as extravagant 
and uimdvisablc. John, however, was not quite satis- 
fied; and so having managed to get from Columbus liis 
charts and documents, lie secretly sent a caravel, with 
iiislruetions to attempt the route. We cannot regret 
tliat, after battling with the waves for some days, the 
pilots put back, and ridiculed the whole project ; 
since, had they succeeded, the honour of the discovery 
w^ould have been taken from its rightful claimant. 

No sooner had Columbus discovered this ungenerous 
plot, than he left .Portugal in indignation. Wliere he j 
w'cnt, is not certain; it is said by some that he 
repaired to his native city of Genoa, and tried to get 
assistance from it ; by others, that he crossed at once 
into Spain. It appears that before ho left ho sent Ins 
brother Bartholomew to seek support from England. 
The result of this mission may be stated at once, 
liartholomew proceeded on his journey, but was cap- 
tured and plundered by a corsair, and reduced to such’ 
I)Overty tliat he could do nothing, for some years, hut 
keep himself alive by cliart-niaking. Wlieii lie w^as 
able to make liis application, he met with a much 
more liberal reception from Henry VII. than Christo- 
pher had found elsewhere. The king expressed his 
willingness to engage in the enterprise, and Bartholo- 
mew set forth in high spirits to inform his brother, 
but learned on bis road that the discovery had been 
already made, and that he had actually embarked on 
a second voyage. 

But til is was nine years later, and meanwhile 
Christopher was painfully working his way to success. 
After quitting Lisbon, wo see him detailing his views 
to the Sxianish nobility, more especially to the 
Dukes of Medina Sidonia and Medina Cell, whose 
names the Moorish wars have made illustrious. They 
both looked with favour on his jiroject, but feared to 
run the risk of so imniInBe an undertaking. The 
latter, hoviever, procured for him an introduction to^ 
the Spanish monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella. These 
sovereigns w^ere fully occupied with the war with 
Granada, then at its height. After some delay, 
Columjius gained an audience, and it was arranged 
that the matter should be referred to a council. 

This council was held at Salamanca, and com- 
prised all the most * learned ecclesiastics, doctors, 
astronomers, and cosmographers who could be 
gathered together. The account of it is interesting. 
'It" simplci self-taught marine^ was opposed to all the 


'•mi. 

learning and bigotry of the day ; and certainly, few 
ever sank so low in the depths of monaatio intolerance 
and scholastic narrow-mindedness, as the fi^anish 
ecclesiastics wdio establishec^ the Inquisition. He 
could scarcely treat of nautical matters ; had to 
engage in tlieological arguments, and meet tho cita- 
tions of numerous ' texts from the sacred volume, 
which his theories were said to controvert. Nor was 
Scripture alone quoted ; the authority of tho Fathers 
was adduced. The silly argument of Lactnntius w^as 
held most weighty. ‘ Is there any one so foolish,’ he 
asks, <as to believe that tlierb are antipodes, with 
their feet opposite to ours; people wdio walk with 
their heels upwards, and their heads hanging down ? 
— that there is a part of the world in which all things 
are topsy-turvy; where tho trees grow with their 
branches downwards, and where it rains, hails, and 
snows upwards?’ St Augustine, too, had declared 
the theory of antipodes untenable, since it was impos- 
sible that the race of Adam could have crossed tho 
ocean ; and to suppose two creations was at variance 
with the Bible narrative. Other opinions of like 
force ■w^ere brought forward. Moreover, it w'as urged 
that, even granting to the earth a spherical form, it 
was impossible that the heavens could bo globular, and 
that therefore the other hemisphere could only be a 
dark chaotic mass. Another objector maiutained that, 
even if a ship should succeed in reaching India by 
that route, she could never return ; for the earth was 
shaped like a mountain, tho descent of which was 
easy tliough dangerous, but which it would bo utterly 
I impossible ever to roascend, from the yielding nature 
I of tho ivaters. 

Columbus answered boldly : his zeal was intensified 
by the opposition offered to him, and, doubtless, there 
was not a little scorn in tho flash of his eye and the 
intonation of his voice, as he disposed of their childish 
arguments. As for the Scriptural quotations, he 
remarked that the inspired writers were not technical 
cosmographers, but 8i)oke figuratively, adopting sindi 
popular views as would best serve to enforce their 
spiritual lessons. He lionourcd the Fathers as valu- 
able religious guides, but ventured to call in question 
their scientific knowledge and X)hilosophieal acquire- 
ments: he shewetl that if many of the ancients held 
the earth to be flat, other and no less illustrious men 
adopted the rtolenuiic system. He illustrated from 
his own travels tliat wherever a voyager goes ho sees 
still a round firmament, changing with liis position, 
and shewing no sign of termination. Instead of 
admitting that ho was going counter to Scripture, ho 
quoted, from its magnificent prophecies, passages in 
support of his views, and oven, as ho thought, alluding 
to himself. 

Ills arguments were not altogether unavailing ; he 
converted many to his views ; but the bigotry and 
pride of the majority were too firmly settled to be 
overcome by an obscure foreigner. After keeping 
him in suspense for many weary months, the council 
published its decision against him. This did not 
lead to his immediate dismissal ; ho remained at the 
court in uncertainty for several years, sometimes on 
the point of leaving in disgust, but detained by vague 
promises ; .at others, joining in the military excite- 
ment of tho time, in the hope of gaining influence for 
the prosecution of his life’s work. lie made manv 
enemies, who considered him a dangerous and mia- 
chievous man, whose tenets were likely to subvert 
the good old doctrines of theology and sckuce wlucli 
they inherited from them fathers. But he also made 
friends, who, if they did not wholly believe in 
liis theory, were at least anxious Ho help him in 
seeking to prove it. By their aid, another •council* 
was appointed, four or five years after that called at 
Salamanca. Its opinion was still more decisive than 
that of the first ; it reported that tho project ^as vain 
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[ and impossiblo—far too fanciful an enterprise for I 
so a nation to undertake. The sovereigns | 

accepted the verdict of this junto, and informed him 
of their determination not to enter on the work at 
present. ^ 

Here ftas a crisis. Columbus was now^about forty* 
six years old. He had spent six years — years of 
matured wisdom, and at a time of life when every 
’ivintcr told on his physical energy, in the expectation 
of ultimate assistance ; and now his hopes were 
crushed. What should he do? WJiero should he go ? 
Should he coniineneo^the weary work again? go to 
some other court and curry favopr, with the proba- 
bility of a similar result? — should he be willing once 
more 

To lose good days, that might be better spent ; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To spend to-day, to be put hack to-morrow ; 

To feed on Hope, to pine with Fear and Sorrow ; 

To trot his soul with ornases and with cares ; 

To eat his heart through comfortless despairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be outdone? 

Or should he give up the struggle, and, believing 
that he held in his hand an inestimable blessing for 
the world, let it wither unbestowed because of the 
AvorUrs incredulity ? 

Ko; he could not resign the cause; he had been 
inspired to preach and to do, or to perish if| the 
doing; he would go to France, and seek help there..! 
Acting on this resolution, he set out on the journey ; 
but lie was never to reach France. On his road, 
dispirited and wayworn, he knocked at the convent 
of Santa Maria dc Rabida, about half a league distant 
from the Andalusian port of Palos, and asked for a 
crust of bread and a drop of water. The prior, Juan 
Perez de Marchena, took him in, and was not long in 
discovering the great mind W'hich a pauperis clothing 
could not liide. He learned the story of his life. 
He listened to the glorious project, and shared in the 
lofty enthusiasm' of his guest. He collected his 
friends; zealous students, shrewd navigators, and 
keen merchants from the town of Palos. This little 
council knew better and saw further than the learned 
assemblages at Lisbon, and Salamanca, and Cordova. 
Its members urged him to prosecute his plan wdtli 
vigour ; but as they were Spaniards, and were loath 
to let Spain lose the lionour of the undertaking, they 
urged him to renew his suit in that country. The 
honest prior had formerly been confessor to Queen 
Isabella. lie went to her at Santa Fc, and persuaded 
her to send once more for Columbus. Ho came, and 
found the whole court in a tumult of triumph at the 
conclusion of the gr(?at war against tlie infidel 
Moors. The Spaniard, Clemencin, has sketched his 
portrait: ‘A man obscure, and but little known at 
this time, followed the court. Confounded with tlie 
crowd of importunate aiiplicants, feeding his imagina- 
tion in the corners of antechambers wdth the poniiious 
project of discovering a world, melancholy and 
dejected in the midst of general rejoicing, he beheld 
with indiflercnce, and almost with contempt, the con- 
clusion of a conquest w^hich swelled all bosoms with 
jubilee, and seemed to have reached the utmost 
bounds of desiref. The man was Christopher 
Oilumbus.' 

As soon as time could bo spared, after further 
months of waiting, his project was again enter- 
tained, buP not with iimnecliate success. It was 
arranged to fit out an expedition ; but Columbus 
demanded privilfc‘ge8 which oHended the pride of 
^erdinftnd. He insisted on being* appointiC‘d admiral 
and viceroy ofcwliatever countries he should discover, 
and on rccAiiving a tenth part of all tl^e royal income 
from them. If he failed, ho expected no return ; but 


if he succeeded, he thought that these honours* were 
not too great compensation for the great work which 
he alone could initiate and carry out, and to which he 
had devoted his life. The monarch thought they were,* 
No compromise could be effected. So, utterly dis- 
gusted, tiie high-spirited adventurer went forth once 
more. It was in February 1492 that he thought he* 
had seen the last of Spanish pusillanimity. But it 
\vaB not to be — ho was yet to secure for* Spain im- 
mortal glory in having been the means of discovering 
the .New World; and immortal shame, in its treatment 
of the discoverer. While on his road, his frienda 
resolved to make a desperate effort. Tlioy hastened 
to the queen, and detailed to her the glorious possi- 
bility she was resigning. Her enthusiasm w'as 
aroused; she determined no longer to sliaro in the 
vacillating ctnduct of her husband, but to engage in 
the work for and by herself. ‘ I undertake the enter- 
prise for my own crown of Castillej’ she exclaimed ; 

‘ and will pledge my own jewels to raise the needful 
funds ! * 

With this declaration, our narrative closes. Having 
once put her whole heart into the business, she prose- 
.cuted it with energy. Before many months had 
passed, Columbus was on his way to the Indies. How 
many and heavy difficulties attended him, and how 
valiantly he overcame them all, let those who do not 
already know the exciting story, learn it from acces- 
sible biographies. We have seen the jirospect of the 
New World tossed up and down the market for 
eighteen years, handled and scrutinised, ridiculed 
and sneered at, like a trumpery piece of merchandise- 
It had found a purchaser at last. 


MY UNCLE’S REQUEST. 

Foun individuals— namely, my wife, my infant son, 
my niaid-of-all-work. gnd myself— occupy one of a 
row of very small houses in the suburbs of London. 
I am a thorouglily domestic man, and notwithstanding 
that my occupation necessitates absence from my 
mansion between the hours of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., my 
licart is generally at home with my diminutive Uouse- 
liold. My wife and I love regularity and quiet above 
all things; and although, since the arrival of my son 
and heir, w’e had not enjoyed that peace which we 
did during the first year of our married life, yet his 
juvenile, though somewhat powerful little lungs had 
as yet fniletl in making ours a noisy house. Our 
regularity had, moreover, remained undisturbed, and 
we got up, w’ent to bed, dined, breakfasted, and teaed 
at the same time, day after day. 

We had been going ou in this clock-work fashion 
for a 3 "ear and a half, when one morning the postman 
brought to our door a letter of ominous apjicaratice, 
and on looking at the direction, 1 found that it came 
from an old, tich, and very qccentric uncle of mine, 
with whom, for certain reasons, we wished to remain 
on the best of terms. ‘ What can Uncle Martin have to 
write about I’ was our simultaneous .exclamation, and 
I opened it with considerable curiosity, 

‘Martin IT^iusic, Ukrts, Octo^fe}' 17, 1867. 

‘ Deab Nephew — You may iierhaxis have beard that 
I am forming an aviary here. A friend in Rotterdam 
has written to me to say that he has sent by the boat, 
wliich will arrive in London to-morrow alj^ernoon, a 
very intelligent parrot and a fine stork. As the 
vessel arrives too late for them to be sent on the same 
night, I shall be obliged by your taking the birds 
home, and forwarding them to me the next morning. 
— With iny respects to your good lady, I remain, 
your affectionate undo, Ralph Maktin.’ 

We looked at each other in silence, and tlieii my 
wife said : * They ’re only birds ; it might have been 
worse/ ♦ ^ . 
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• I Bafd nothing, but got a book on natural hiitory, 
and turned to ‘Stork/ With trembling fingers I 

* passed over the fact of ‘ his hind toe being short, the 
nTiddie toe long, and joined to the outer one by a 
’ large membrane, and by a smaller one to the inner 
toe,’ because that would not matter much for one 
night ; but I groaned out. to my wife the pleasant 
•intelligence that ‘his height is four feet, his appetite 
extremely voracious,’ and ‘his food'-r-frogs, mice, 
worms, snails, and eels.’ Where were we to provide a 
supper and breakfast of this description for liim ? 

ii went to my office, and passed anything but a 
pleasant day, my thoughts constantly reverting to our 
expected visitors. At four o’clock, 1 took a cab to the 
docks, and on arriving there, inquired for the ship, 
which was pointed «it to me as ‘the one with the 
crowd upon tl»e quay/ On driving up, l^discovered 
why therg was a crowd, and the discovery did not 
bring comfort with it. On the deck, on one leg, 
stood tlie stork. Whether it was the sea-voyage, or 
the leaving his home, or, being a stork of high moral 
princfiple, he was grieving at the continual, and rather 
joyous and exultant swearing of the parrot, I do not 
know% but I never saw a more melancholy-looking 
object in my life. 

I \pont down on the deck, and did not like the 
.expression of relief that came over the captain’s 
when he found what I had come for. The trans- 
mission of the parrot from the ship to the cab was 
an easy matter, as he w^as in a cage, but the stork was 
merely tethered by one leg; and altliough he did his 
•best, when brought to the foot of the ladder, in trying 
to get up, he failed utterly, and had to be half-shoved, 
half-hauled all the way; which, as ho got astride, 
after the manner of eqpestrians, on every otiicr bar, 
wnS|^ work of some difficulty, "h hurried him into 
the cab, and ordering the man to drive as quick as 
possible, got in witli my guests? At first, I liad to 
keep dodging my head about, to keep my face away 
from bis bill as he turned round ; but all of a sudden 
he broke the little window at the back of tlic cab, 
thrust his head through, and would keep it there, 
notwithstanding I kept pulling him back. Conse- 
quently, wlien we drew up at niy door, there was a 
mob of about a thousand strong around us. I got 
him in as quick as 1 could, and shut the door. 

How can I describe the spending of that evening? 
how can I get sufficient power out of the English lan- 
guage to let you know wdiat a nuisance tliat bird was 
to us ? How can I tell you the cool maniK*r in which 
he inspected our domestic arrangements? — walking 
slowly into rooms, and standing on one leg until his 
curiosity ivas satisfied ; the expression of wretched- 
ness that he threw over his entire person when he was 
tethered to one of the banisters, and had found out 
that, owing to our limited accommodation, he was to 
remain in the hall all night; the way in which he 
ate the snails specially provided for him, verifying to 
the letter the naturalist’s description of his appetite. 
How can you, who have not hatl a stork staying 
with you, have any idea of the change which came 
over his temper after liis supp< r — how ho peeked at 
everybody who came near him ; how he stood sentinel 
at the foot of the stairs; how my wife and I made 
fruitless attempts to get past, followed by ignominious 
retreats ; h^w at last we out-mantmivred him by 
throwing a table-cloth over his head, and then rushing 
by him, gained the top of the stairs before he could 
disentangle himself. 

Added to all this, we had to endure language from 
that parrot which would have disgraced a pot-lioiise; 
indeed, so scurrilous did he become, that wc had to 
take him and lock him up in the coal-hole, wdsere, 
from fatigue, or the darkness of bis bedroom, he soon 
swore liimsolf to sleep. 

* We were quite ready for rest;, forgctfulncBs 


which, we hoped, sleep, that ‘balm of liurt minds,’ would 
bring with it; but our peace was no^to last«lpng. 
About 2 A.M., I was . aw-akened by my wife, anl! told 
to listen ; 1 did so, and hearcl a sort of scrambling 
noise outside the door. ‘ What cart that be ? ' tliought 
I. ‘He has broken his string, and is coming up 
stairs,’ said my wife ; and then, remembering that the 
nursery-door was generally left open, she urged my 
immediately stopping his further progress. ‘But, my 
dear,’ said I, ‘what am I to do in my present defence- 
less state of clothing, if ho sliould take to pecking?’ 
My wife’s expression at the idea of my considering 
myself before the baby, determined me at once, come 
what come might, to go and do him battle.* Out I 
wont, and sure enough, there lie was on the landings 
resting himself, after his unusual exertion, by tucking * 
one leg up. He looked so subdued, that I was about 
to take liim by the string and lead him down stairs, 
when he drew back his head, and iu less time than it 
takes to relate, I was back in my room, bleeding pro- 
fusely from a very severe wound in the leg. I shouted 
out to the nurse to shut the door, and determined to 
'let the infamous bird go where ho likedr I bound up 
my leg and went to bed again ; but the thought that 
there was a stork wandering about the house, pre- 
vented me from getting any more sleep. From certain 
sounds that we heard, we liad little doubt but that he 
was passing some of his time in the cupboard where 
we kept our spare crockery, and an inspection the 
next day confirmed this. 

In the morning, I ventured cautiously out, and 
finding he was in our spare bedroom, I shut the door 
upon him. I then sent for a large sack, and with the 
help of the table-cloth, and the boy wljo cleans our 
shoes, we got liirn into it without any further i>ersonal 
damage. I took him ofif in this way to the station, 
and sent him and the parrot otT to my uncle by the 
first train. 

We have determined that, taking our chance ^bout 
a place in rny uncle’s will or not, we will never again 
have anything to do with any foreign animals, 
hotvover much ho muy ask and desire it. 

EARLY SUGGESTION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
The experiments of Franklin in drawing down the 
electric spark from a passing tluinder-cloud in June 
1 7 d2— preceded as they were by a few months by 
Dahilard’s similar experiments, on ibanklin’s suggestion, 
at Marly, near Paris — were regarded with inuch interest 
throughout Europe. As far as known, Franklin and the 
other great cxperiincntors in this line of investigation 
entertained no conception of the possible application of 
electiicity to the purposes of a telegraph; but this 
thought occurred to an obscure person residing at 
Renfrew iu Scotland, within seven months of Franklin’s 
celebrated kite experiment. Such fully appears from the 
following communication' to the Scots Magazine of 
February 1753 : 

‘ To the Author of the Scots Magazine. 

* Jlef if rew. Felt, 1, 17J3. 

< Sib — I t is well known to all who are conversant in 
electrical experiments, that the electric power may bo 
propagUted along a small wire from one place to another, 
without being sensibly abated by the length of its pro- 
gress. Let, then, a set of wives, equal in number to the 
letters of the alphabet, he extended horizontafiy bctwee»f 
two given places, parallel to one another, and each of 
tliem about an inch distant from that next to it. At 
every twenty yards’ end, let them be iix44d iif glass, or 
jewelleis’ cement, to some body, both to prevent 
them from touching the earth or any other non-electric, 
and from breaking by their own gravity. * Let the electric 
gun barrel be pUicod at right angles with the extremities 
of the wires, and about an inch below them. .Also let 
the wires bo fixed in a solid piece of glasw, at six .inches ' 
from the cud ; and let th^t part of them which reaches 
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from the #rFas.s to the machine, have sufficient spring* and 
stiffness to rcc6/cr its situation after having been brought 
in coiftact with the barrel. Close by the supporting 
glass, let a ball be suspeyded from every wire ; and about 
a sixtl) cr an eighth of an inch below the balls, place the 
letters of the alphabet, marked on bits of paper, or any 
other substance that may be light enough to rise to the 
electrifio<l ball ; and at the same time, let it be so con- 
trived that each of them may reassume its proper place 
when dropped. All things constructed as above, and the 
minute previously fixed, I begin the conversation with 
my distant friend in tWis manner. Having set the elec- 
trical machine agoiug as in ordinary experiments, suppose 
I am to pronounce the word Sir ^ with a piece of glass, or 
any other electric per se^ I strike the wire so as to bring 
it in , contact with the barrel, then ?, then r, all in the 
same way ; and my correspondent, almost in the same 
instant, observes these sevcml characters rise in order to 
the electrified balls .at his eiul of the wires. Thus 1 spell 
away as long ns I think fit ; and my correspondent, for 
the sake of memory, writes the characters as they rise, 
and may join and read them afterwards as often as he 
inclines. Upon a signal given, or from choice, 1 stop the 
machine*, and taking up the pen In my turn, I write down 
wiiatevcr my friend at the other end strikes out. 

* If an} body slioukl think this way tiresome, let him, in- 
stead of the b.alls, suspend a range of hells from the roof, 
equal in number to the letters of the alj>habot ; gradually 
decreasing in size from the bell A to Z : and from the 
horizontal wires, let there be another set reaching to the 
several bells — one, namely, from tlio horizontal wire A to 
the bell A, another from the liorizonbd wire li to the bell 
JI, &c. Then let hiin who begins the discoutHC bring the 
wires in contact with the hand, as before; and the elec- 
trical spark, breaking on bells of (hfi’erent size, will infi)rm 
his curj'cspondent by the sound wliat wires have been 
touched. And thus, by some imactice, they may come to 
understand the Uuguage of the chimes in whole word.s, 
without being put to tbc trouble of noting down every 
letter. 

* I'ho same thing may be otherwise clTected. Uct 
the balls bo susjjciidcd over the characters as before, but 
instead of bringing the ends of the horizontal wires in 
contact with the barrel, let a second set reach from the 
electrified cake, so as to be in contact witli the horizontal 
ones ; and let it be so contrived at the same time, that 
any of them m.'iy he roujovod from its corro.spoiiding liori-^ 
zoiital by the slightest tou<’li, and may bring itself again 
into contact when left at liberty. This may be done by 
the help of a small spring and slider, or twenty other 
mothod.s, whicli the least ingenuity will discover. In this 
way, the charactcr.s will always adhei’c to the balls, 
excepting when any one of the secondaries is removed 
from contact w’ith its horizontal ; and then the letter at 
the other end of the horizontal will Immediately drop 
from its ball. • Ihit 1 mention this only by way of variety. 

‘ Some may perhaps think, that althougli the electric 
fire has not been observed to diminish sensibly in its pro- 
gress through any length of wire that has been tried 
hitherto, } ct as that has never exceeded some thirty or 
forty yards, it may be reasonably supposed, that in a far 
greater length it would bo rcinaikahly diminislicd, and 
probably w*ould be entirely drained off in a few miles by 
the surrounding air. To prevent the objection, and save 
longer argument, lay over the wires from one end, to the 
other w ith a thin coat of jewellers’ cement. This may bo 
done for a trifle of additional expense ; and tis it is an 
electric per se, will effectually secure any part of the fire 
from mixing with the atmosphere. — I am, &c. C. M.* 

Who was C. ivr., who thus appeals, at so early a period, 
to have liad so,intelligont an idea of tfjis most wonderful 
of all the applications of elhcCricity f'rom a conimuni- 
cation in (he Commonxvealih (Glasgow newspaper), It seems 
very prpt^ablo that ho wa.s Charles Marshall, residing 

* TUeredJad^oecn experiments by members of the Royal Society 
- at Shooters* Hill in 1 747, from which it became certain that elec- 
tricity CnuW be conducted through two miles of wire ; but this 
oimpi^^utli falls evidently short of^C. M.*e suggestion. 


afterwards in Well Meadow, Paisley — a person of whom* 
we liavc only this reminisoenoe from an aged lady, that 
he was ‘ a very dever man/ who' had formerly resided in 
Eenfrew, and * who could light a room with coal-reefe 
[smoke], and make lightning speak and write upon the 
wall.' 


A SONG OF THE SEASON. 

Yet once again, before we part, 

Fill high the bowl for me, 

And drink to every human lieart, 

Where’er the same may be ! 

Success to each untiring hand 
That throw.s the shuttle now, 

That works the mine, that tills tlie land. 

Or guides the ocean -idough ! ^ 

The rich wc also gladly drink — 

Long nmy their wealth endure ! 

^ And let them learn betimes to think 
Less hardly of the poor — 

That shapeless form they blindly dreail, 

^hat spectre of their thought, 

Is dumbly j)raying to be led, 

And pining to be taugh.t. 

Wc drink the lover and his love. 

The artist and his art, 

The priest who lifts to (iod above 
The worldly weighted heart; 

The poet sowing seeds of light; 

Tlio Winder on the tower, 

Who w'atehes through the troubled iii^ht 
Tlic invading march of power. 

Wo drink thetsmall unconquered hand 
Deneath an Indian sky, 

Soon may the sword in every hand 
Be sheathed in Victory I 
The tempered blade has lost its edge 
With smiting nations through, 

And well we can afford to pledge 
The stricken conquercii too. 

Now yet ag.iin fill liigh the bowl. 

Tliough not for f.une or W’orfh, 

And drink to evei*y wretched soul 
Without one friend on earth ; 

Beat on, unjudged by ns, lone heart ; 

The Judge who sits unseen 
• Beholds thee, not as now thou art, 

But a.s thou mightst have been. 

In solemn silence drink the 'slave 
In whom the hope remains 
To wed with freedom in the grave, 

Or live — divorced from chains. 

Wo drink th’ opprcs.sod of every clime, 

The chiiincd of every hue ; 

Soon may the chafing hand of Time 
Wear every fetter through I 

The ruddy blaze begins tp fall ; 

Draw closer round the fire ; 

Bring out the choicest wine of all-t 
Fill every goblet higher ; 

I And gently touch, before wc part, 

A chord of finer tone, 

And pray that every human heart 
Be happy as our own I It. B. 
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THE VINTAGE. 

Ant Englishman wlio may have the good-fortune to 
pass, the autumn montlis in the Cote d*Or, will 
have a scene of plenty impressed on his inetnorj'j 
that will not easily fade away. Grapes! grapes! 
grnpes! — all the country-side in activity^to gatlier 
in the luscious harvest. The rich man wlio 
, stores his thousands of casks in his cellars, the 
poor man who owns just a little patch of vines 
sufficient to yield but scant allowance for the 
coming 3 ^ear— all alike engaged in the absorbing 
vnuhxmje. 

Erencli .vineyards have often been justly compared 
to English hop-grounds ; but the anxiety felt at home 
as to the possible quality of the produce of the latter, 
boar^ no proportion to the intern^ excitement that 
prevails in a French wine-district as the time for tlio 
vintage dra^^3 nc.ar. Months of care, and cost, and 
toil have been patiently bestowed ; every separate 
plant has been tended, trained, and nurtured, early 
and late ; the crop is abundant, the fruit looks pro- 
mising; but so many accidents may affect the goodly 
show, that it is only in such years as the last, when 
sunshine has covered the earth like a flood, that a 
universal jubilate is heard on all side?. There must 
bo just enough rain to swell the fruit, but not enough 
to daiBiige its flavour. This is nor all ; tlio thing i 
most dreaded is hail : it often happens that miles of 
vineyards just ready for harvest, are laid prostrate 
by visitations in tlie form of hail-storms, of which wq 
in England have no idea; and hence the numerous’ 
French companies for ‘ insuring against hail.’ Some- 
times the grapes ripen unequally ; sometimes the 
skin of the fruit thickens; rarely, indeed, do all 
things work together for the good of tlie vine, as in 
the year of the comet of 1858. 

This same vine is also a most fickle lady; the 
distance of a few yards is often sufficient to pro- 
duce groat differonpe in the quality of the fruit of the 
same species. A slight variation in the depth of the 
soil, or an increased degree of inclination on its sur- 
face, will materially affect the wine. I saw one vine- 
I yard, of whidh the produce Was not ‘ classed,’ being 
i considered hors de (of exceptionable quality); 

I while the surrounding vines, apparent! t/ enjoying no 
1 greater advantages of aspect and soil, belonging to 
! the same t»roprietor, cultivated in the same way, and 
belonging to the same species, the pincau, were ranked 
I by the learned in such matters .in the first category. 

Beaune is the focus of the wine-trade of Burgundy; 

I . not far from it grow the wines of Pommard and 
, Nults, with the far-famed Clo^-Vougeot, and quite 


near the town, the less known hut scarcely less 
delicious Clos-des-Fevcs. 

The days for vintaging each district or co77mnne 
are fixed by the mayor, nobody being at liberty to 
gather the crop before tliQ^date which is officially and 
publicly notified, but all bejng free to perform the 
operation as much later as they please ; few, however, 
avail themselves of this latitude. There is scarcely 
ever any visible separation between one man’s vine- 
3 'ard and another ; and in order to prevent any acci- 
denial infringement of the footpath, which is its only 
boundary, every one thinks it bettor to b#on the 
spot. This remark does not apply to the largo pro- 
prietors, whose lands are well known and defined, 
and who risk nothing by fi.xing their vintage a few 
days later than their poor neighbours. 

Beaune stands in a broad plain watered by the 
SaOnc, from wliieli, however, it is far distant, lying 
under the shelter of a range of mountainous country 
which protects it on the north. As the period for the 
vintage approaches, the poor people come down from 
I the mountains for many leagues round, in order to 
earn wherewith to clothe them for the nun tor. 

Tliey take their stand before daybreak on the 
public phicG in little bands or companies, a few 
families, or the population of a hamlet, keeping 
together for better for worse as long as the vintage 
lasts. TJiey arc called and layouts; every 

young layot attaches liimself to a layotte for the time 
being, works by her side in the vine^^ard, and lightens 
her labour there as much as he can, by carrying 
her basket for her when it is full or weighty. This 
acquaintance ends with the occasion that has given 
rise to it; and, like the ‘muffins’ of Canada, the 
layot tes, at the end of the short season, see, their 
swains no more. 

The price paid to the vintagers varies greatly accord- 
ing to circumstances ; some years, as little as twelve 
sous a day has been considered sufficient remuneration. 
This must be when the crop is scanty and the hands 
are numerous. This year, the reverse was the case ; 
a crop a fourth above the average of the best seasons, 
and the labourers few. The long duration of uni- 
form fine weather ripened the grapes ten days before ^ 
I the usual period, and, the distant mountain population 
not being aware of this, the harvest waa^of uecessity 
gathered by those who, living mearer to ’Beaune, had 
the opportunity of obtaining exact information. Tiiree 
francs, and even three francs live sous a day, were 
paid at Pommard. « • 

There is a regulation that children shall receive the. 
same pay as grown people, so the parents comedown 
accompanied by their littlfe ones. It must, howeger, 
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I be added that, the ‘ bands * where tlie cliildren are 
numef ous are the last to be hired. These poor crea- 
tures often walk a lone way in addition to their day's 
toil; tlw vino-dressers, who liirc them at two or three 
o'clock in the morning, march them off to work at a 
considerable distance frorn the town, to wliicli they 
return, nevertheless, singing in the evening, to begin 
again the next day, having slept under an enormous 
shed, where each pays a sou for the privilege of rest- 
ing his or her weary limbs on clean straw. ^ 

It must not be Supposed that the mountaineers 
alone are engaged in the vintage; every cottage is 
locked up, and men, women, and cliildren go to work, 
either on their own patch of vines, or on the lands of 
the large proprietors. When Sunday is the day fixed, 
mass is said at four in the morning, so that all may 
be at their destination before daylight. Some pro- 
prietors employ hundreds of vintagers, who ai^e 
divided into bands, each under the direction of a 
vtgncTon (vine-dresser), who has had chai'ge of a por- 
tion of the crop during the past year. It is his duty 
to sec that they work dili^^ntly, and to divide fairly 
the food wliich is sent to the vineyard twice in the 
day. It consists of bread, cheese, vegetables, and soup, 
into the composition of which, meat seldom enters. 
The soux) is served in*a large kettle, round which a 
band of vintagers seat themselves, each armed with a 
spoon. The vegetables follow in like manner, and thus 
knives, forks, and plates are dispensed with. The 
porters, in consideration of tiieir hard work, receive a 
bottle of wine per diem ; and all help themselves, 
without let or hindcranoc, to the grapes ; the conse- 
quence is, that a year seldom passes without some of 
tliese poor peoi)l6 falling victims to their imprudence. 

The women, bo}’^, and children cut the bunches 
of grapes from the plants with a small clasx>'knifo, 
and perform the operation with astonishing quick- 
ness and dexterity. As the bunches are severed, they 
are put into the smtill baskets, with which each person of 
the band is provided, and these are emptied into larger 
ones, which are borne, when full, on the shoulders 
of tlio porteurs, to the i)lace where the hnlaugc is 
waiting for them. The porters arc the strong young 
men of the party ; and such they had need be, for the 
baskets each has to carry contains more than one 
hundredweight of fruit. 

The balange, or belange.^ is an imraenso 'oval tub, 
SIX or seven feet long, and four deep, and containing 
► fourteen or fifteen baskets of grapes ; it is the iiromi- 
neiit feature of the day. Every available cart, wagon, 
or wheeled creature, has a balango mounted on it; 
every horse, far and near, is pressed into the service, 
and the public road is literally thronged with the 
purple load. 

Those who have never been in a wine-country, can 
form little idea of the sense of abundance tliat forces 
itself upon the mind on a day like this. The fruit is 
hot of the black, brown, patchy nondescript tint with 
whicli we northerns are familiar, but is covered with 
a delicate bloom, such as we see on the plum ere 
it falls from the tree ; a uniform lovely colour with- 
out speck or blemish. But the balange no sooner 
arrives at the presaoir^ than it is ruthlessly despoiled 
of its fair burden; the whole is tumbled into a huge 
vat, and trodden down into as small a compass as 
^ may be. 

One malb's pair of feet are generally enough for 
this proJimiuary trampling ; but as soon as lerincnt- 
ation activSly commences, as many as six or | 
eight men may be seen treading the great vats, up 
to their waists in wine, ant^ of course, without 
* a tliread of clothing on their bodies; fortunately, 
all foreigrf matter eithef goes off in fermentation or 
iu deposit. , 

When the wine is of fine generous quality, this 
XrrQgess of treading (refoulkr les cuves) is equivalent 


to taking a very hot bath; it is repeated three or 
four times, about an hour each time being sufBcient < 
to well press down towards the bottom of the vot; 
the stalks of the fruit which the fermentation forces 
upwards. . About ten days aftot the red grapes have 
been put into the vats, the wine is fit for putting 
into casks, which, however, are left open at the 
bung-hole as long 'as the fermentation continues. 

As soon as all the liquid has been dipped out of 
the vats, the residue — consisting of the stalks and 
skins of the grapes (?a gdne ) — is put into a hu^o 
cylindrical press, and subjected to the pressure of a 
disc equal to its circumference, which disc is fbreed 
through the bore by the action of a powerful screw ; 
thus driving the gene to the further extremity of the 
cylinders, and forcing the wine* through the narrow 
interstices left for this X)urpose through jts whole 
length. Thus nothing is lost.* An inferior spirit, 
called cau-de-vie da pays^ is distilled from the gene ; it 
is worth, this year, fourteen sous a quart or litre. 
The fine wines are invariably put into new ciisks. 

So abundant has the harvest been this year, that tlio 
supply of hogsheads was by no means adequate to 
tlie demand ; and their price, %vhich in ordinary 
seasons is eleven or twelve francs, ran up this time 
to thirty. 

It seems a hard case that the wine in this, its ‘ 
pure state, should bo utterly out of the roach of the 
general consumer, but it is ; it is deteriorated 
and falsified by every dealer, wrholcsalo and I'ctail, 
through whose bands it passes. When this was made 
clear to me by a gentleman iu Burgundy, J could 
not help saying: ‘Mais! e’est done aussi dillicilc 
d’avoir du vin pur que de gagner le cieh' The 
answer w as : ‘ Be|iucoup plus ; car gagner le ciel 
cela lie depend que de vous, tandis que pour le vin 
il y a bicn d'autres qgi s’y m^lent.' 

The white wine grown hero bears but a small 
proxiortion to the red ; it is i)rc88cd, and put at once 
into casks left open at the bung-hole, to allow the 
escaiie of the gas engendered by the fermentation. 
Thus it is not subjected to the treading, as tlie red 
wine 18 . The iioor peo|de cither obtain the use of the 
press of their richer neighbours, or i)ay for the hire of 
one on the promises of some w ine-merchunt. The same 
ordonnance which names the day for the vintage, fixes 
also the date after w’hich the grajfjdllaf/e is permitted. 
T/ien the xioor are at liberty to go into tlie vineyards 
and gather the grapes that may have been overlooked, 
or not sufficiently rifie at tbe vinlago, a fortnight 
previous. A few days after the ' grapp'dlage^ the vines 
are open to the sportsman. 

Last year, the wdne w^as good everj^wlicrc ; but j 
when the season is late or cold, the grapes in the hilly j 
districts ripen but indifferently. There is a groat { 
difference in tlie temperature of Beaune and the 
hill-country r league or two from it, where T found the 
climate remarkably like that of Korth Wales; some- 
what hotter during the day perhajis, but characterised 
by the same freshness, morning and evening, and by 
the same elasticity in the air at all times. TJie j 
Iieasants live on very little, scarcely over seeing a 
morsel of meat. The farm-servants on a rich man’s 
estate have for breakfast eoupc tm lard or attx h'gumes. 
The formesr is made by boiling two or three rashers 
of fat bacon in two gallons of water, whicli is Ihickoned 
by the addition of a few potatoes, and xioured on slices 
of good bread, composed of equal parts of wheat and 
rye. For dinner, they have vegetables, bread, moat , 
indifferent cheese, and some cheax) fruit, ehher fresh^ 


* I saw a press employed whicli attained the end much more 
completely than the one above destjvibed. It oxerciKcd a com- 
pound presBuro on the ffinc, and was a beautiful little machine ; 
but 1 fear the jealousy of the local manufacturers will prevent 
its becoming known^ It is Invented by a Swiss, whoso ^amo I 
am sorry X do itot remoiifbor. 
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or baked. For supper they get either soup or rice 
boiled in milk, and called by them des gaudes. In 
the chllteau where I had the good-fortune to be, we 
xnen had meat on Sundays^ and were well paid for 
their labour; but it was une bonne maison (a good 
house), and they ^ire few and far between. A bottle of 
wino a day is allowed to each man — it Is, I sliouia 
say, about the strength of good cider. The fruit given 
to the labourers costs but little: for instance, the 
peaches which grow on trees in the open vineyards, as 
i^iples do in orchards, were sold in the market of 
Beaune at a sou a hundred. They had a bitterish 
taste, and I used to see them divided equally between 
the men and the pigs. Walnuts, too, are another 
cheap fruit, three saus a hundred ; but they are too 
valuable for the sake of the oil they yield*to bo eaten 
to any efcteiit. The country people ,ri8e very early ; 
the flail may be constantly heard between two and 
three o’clock in the morning; and soon after, the 
vacher (cow-herd) goes his rounds, blowing a horn, 
to announce his presence to tho villagers, who confide 
their cattle to him for the day. He leads thcni to 
pasture, taking them home, in summer, to be milked 
in the middle of the day and in the ovoning. When 
winter comes, he receives a measure of corn and a 
bundle of straw as tho price of his care of each cow. 
The corn is always given, and varies in value from 
three and a half to seven francs ; but the straw is 
Rometirnes compounded for at fifteen sous. Two sous 
a month arc paid for taking care of a sheep. 

'Phe butter in this country is «? 2 -eatable, the cream 
being kept eight days or more before it is churned ; 
and the bacon has a tallowy taste. 

The temperance which characterises the diet of tho 
labourers presides also over thai of tho dogs and 
cats. There were four pointers in tho kennel at the 
Chateau do , which wore f(^ on eau grasse (dish- 

water) and barley-bread. Now, as a French cook 
invariably commences his operations by cutting off 
any fat he may happen to find on a joint, this same 
dish-w'ater cannot be very grasse. These dogs were 
thorough-bred, but spoiled fVom the practice, common 
in France, of making every chkn de chasse a dog of 
all work. Few gentlcuicn liave the means and tho 
taste to keep pointers, setters, and retrievers ; and my 
friend Tabac and his companions were employed in 
cither capacity indifferently. 

As to the other domestic animals, the most anius- I 
ing thing was the idea that tea was a cure for all their | 
ailments ; my tea-leaves were carefully dried, and put 
aside for the benefit of the cows, pigs, or goats that 
may become invalids during the winter. In Paris, 
tea has become a fashionable beverage in the evening; 
but in the provinces, it is still regarded as a medicine, 
and taken, very vreak, as a remedy for indigestion. 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 

♦ 

F 1 K S T A R T I C n 12. 

These two bulky volumes of Mr Carlyle’s, so long 
and eagerly expected, relate, as is now generally 
known, in far larger proportion to the father of the 
hero than to t)ie hero himself ; and thus wo are 
insured not only a complete biography of the latter 
— since no biography can bo called complete that 
does not paint in detail those parental influences 
that mould the bhild, the ‘ father to the man * — but 
wo have much now light thrown upon a remarkable 
character hitherto scantily appreciated ; a character 
especially appealing to Mr Carlyle’s sympathies, and 
^portrayed by him with an enthusiasm that will 
carry most of his readers aWky, if not to his own 


uUitnatc conclusions, at least far beyond the limits of 
their previously formed estimate ; such enihtisiasm 
as our author’s, whether it make for or against a man, 
being very contagious, as we all know by this time. 
Our task, however, is not to review this great w^ork ; 
and therefore, without stopping to inquire whether 
i there be not a little wilful exaggeration, in praise of 
the past, with its ‘ veracities and wholesome despot- 
isms;* in dispraise of the present and its ^constitutional 
litanies ; * a little wilful injustice in the prominence 
assigned to pet virtues, and the shadow cast over pot 
faults ; a little, uay, a good deal of wliat Mr Carlyle 
himself calls ‘ inarticulate bellowings,’ angry roarings 
indeed in this case, as of the King of Beasts himself, 
expressive of noble indignation, but hardly definite as 
to its cause : without, we say, attempting to discuss 
these and other critical questions, we hasten on to 
our task of snatching from these most living pictures, 
as they pass before us, some faint outlines, on a 
I small scale, of the Prussian court under Friedrich 
I Wilhelm’s sway, and mure especially of this singular 
I king himself. 

Born ill 1(J88 — ^just twelve years before the ‘ old 
electorate of Brandenburg became the kingdiun of 
Prussia, and the family of Hohonzollern, slowl}' 
mounting these many centuries, reached the upper- 
most round of the ladder’ — Friedrich Wilhelm had, we 
find, a notable mother. Sophie Charlotte, daughter of 
the Electrcss 'Sophia, and sister to otir George I., 
was, * beyond doubt, a bright, airy lady, very graceful, 
very witty and ingenious, skilled to speak, skilled to 
hold her tongue,’ has * left, one may say, something 
of her likeness, and still traceable in the Prussian 
nation and its form of culture to this day.’ The 
friend of Leibnitz, the admirer of Bayle, ‘ foreign 
courtiers used to call her the republican queen.’ Her 
husband, with his ‘ turn for ostentation,’ ‘ slightly 
crooked, most sensitive, thin of skin, and liable to 
sudden flaws of temper,’ was hardly a man to inspire 
her vrith profound veneration ; ‘ neither did she care 
much about crowns or upholstery magnificences of 
any kind, having meditated from old upon the 
infinitel 3 ^ little, and harassed Leibnitz by seeking to 
know even ‘ the why of the why.’ All the warmth of 
this brilliant nature concentrated itself upon her only 
son ; not that her subtle intellect could altogether 
resist analysing her idol, in whom she noticed tenden- 
cies to avarice, and sundry defects in mind and 
manners; ‘but he was all she had to love in this 
w’orld~a rugged creature, inexpressibly dear to her.’ 
Rugged, indeed, ho was ; impracticable from the first ; 
swallowing down a shoe-buckle, to the distraction of 
nurses, flinging himself suddenly out of a third-story 
window, ‘nothing but the hands left within, and 
hanging on there by the sill, fixedly resolute to obey 
gravitation’ rather than some obnoxious beliest of hfs 
governess, Madame de Montbail, of whom wc shall hear 
again. When on a visit with his mother to his uiittlo s 
court at Hanover^ he was constantly fighting with Itis 
cousin George (afterwards our George II,), aud. 

‘ giving^ him a bloody nose, though tho latter was 
twice’ ins own age.’ Neither could he do any good in 
that intellectual circle ‘in the way of breeding; sage 
Leibnitz himself, with his big black periwig and largc^ 
patient nose, finding it impossible to put any meta- 
physics into such a boy.’ In soldierinff, hogrever, he 
came out more successfully^ taking par^ at the age of 
I eighteen, in the grand Bpanish Succession Wax ; tliree 
I years later, just after his marriage, seeing / hot 
service’ at the siege of Tournay and terrible battle of 
Malplaquet; becoming more and more*devpted to 
military interests, ‘especially to maldng his own 
regiment in Berlin a very pattern of a reghnent’ 
And, indeed, it was naAiral enough that he sl^puld 
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Bolacerliimself^with a hobby, for thinprs in general 
-were iHr from satisfactory toliim. His bright, loving 
mother dead, replaced^ by a half-crazy stepmother; 
his natural love of thrift crotesed by ‘great waste of 
labour and means ; ’ an expensive court, an inipover- 
isheil country ; his unbending veracity forced to steer 
through ‘ whirlpools of court intrigues and arrange- 
ments ho surely, over and above his domestic 
happiness, needs the comforts of this innocent-seeming 
liobby of his, this ‘fine regiment of tallish men/ 

We have spoken "of Friedrich Wilhelm's early 
marriage. His wdfe was also his first-cousin, Sophie 
Dorothcc, daugliter of our George I., and of that 
unhappy Sophia Dorothea of Zell, of whose sad 
fate we all have some dim, tragic idea. Sophie 
Dorothee was called a beauty by courtier contempor- 
aries; she lives and breathes in Mr Carlyle’s pages 
as a ‘ serious, comely, rather plump, maternal-looking 
lady ; something thoughtful in those gray, still eyes 
of hers, in the turn of her face and carriage of her 
head, as she sits there, considerately gazing out 
upon a world which w^ould never conform to her wdll 
— decidedly a handsome, 'wholesome, and affectionate 
aspect of face.' Her two oldest boys died in infancy : 
the one, they say — w’cre there ever more painful nur- 
I eery legends? — killed by the noise of the cannon firing 

for joy over it; the other, crushed to death by the 
.w'cighty splendour of its chriatening-robes, and the 
little crown too hard and heavy for the baby-head. 
There was only one daughter, Wilhelmina, living; 
so no w'onder that wdicn, on the 24th of January 

1712, another son w'as born, there was great joy in 
the Frusaian court, Friedrich Wilhelm in his tempos- | 
tuous gladness being ‘ like to stifle the infant with i 
his caresses, or at least to scorch liim in tlie blaze of 
the fire.* In little more than a year after this auspi- 1 
cious event, the old king of ‘ ostentatious habits and | 
sensitive nerves ’ is hurried out of the vrorld by a ! 
fancied apparition; and Friedrich Wilhelm reigning j 
in Ids stead, the unconscious baby crowing in its ! 
cradle is crown-prince of Prussia. 

Our narrow limits prevent our breaking off the j 
thread of this narrative to follow Mr Carlyle through 
the history he lias given us of the Ilohenzollern 
famil}", from Conrad, younger son of Ilohenzollern 
and Burggraf of Niirnberg in 1170, down to the great 
elector, father of the first king, wdiosc death we have 
just had announced to us. Tiiere is no such magician 
as Mr Carlyle for calling sjn/ lfs from history’s vasty 
deep, making its dry bones live, causing us to hear 
through all tho dust of centuric.®, through whatever 
obsolete armour or disguise of circumstance, the 
beatings of the human heart — in its strength and 
weakness alike so closely akin to our own. But we 
return to the Prussian court on the 25th of February 

1713, and to the summary reforms carrying on there. 
The old king, who had had his delight in ‘gold-sticks, 
silver-sticks, and other histrionic funeiiouaries,’ had 
not been half all hour dead, before tho ‘ rugged young 
king, with his plangent metallic voice, and steady 
beaming eyes,' proceeded to announce his intention 
of bringing down his houscliold ‘ to the lowest footing 
of the indispensable' — and so ho did. The ‘thousand 
saddle-horses,' many of them mere imaginary quad- 

^ rupeds,' are reduced to thirty, hut these are ‘ very 
actual.* The pehsiou-list is cut down in like manner ; 
and the king, willing to save even half-a-dollar, in 
about two months realises the ini nmum, or about a 
fifth of the previous expenditure. Nor does his thrift 
begin and end at home ; ‘ steadily carrying out the 
great principle, that needful work is to be rigorously 
well 'done, needless work rigorously pitched out of 
doors,’ he fias Prussia at length made into ‘ the most 
thrifty, hardy, vigorous, and Spartan country any 
modern king' ever ruled over.' This was no eav 
. maliter to accomplish, reqitiring ‘ genius,' wliicU Mr 


Carlyle defines as, a ‘transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble first of all,’ x^ointiog out to us that ‘giverk a 
huge stack of tumbled thrums, it is not in our sleeps' 
that wo shall find the vital centre of it, or get tho 
first thrum by the end;' which indeed sounds 
an incontrovertible proposition, yet worth quoting as 
ono we have a trick of practically forgetting in con- 
nection vrith our own private and special thrums, 
having all of us a stack of these more or less huge. 
Notiling, we are told, could exceed his majesty’s 
simplicity yet cleanliness of habitudes. In his drea(^ 
of dust, he gradually banishes ‘all silk and cloth 
furniture, carpets, nay, even stuffed chairs,* as ‘ dust- 
harbouring materials,* and will at length have every- 
thing of wood, where the dust-war can best be carried 
on d toittrar^ie. ‘Eating heartily, but of the plainest 
viands,' what could a' French cook do foi» such a 
king? He despised the French cook — despised, 
indeed, as we shall see, only too mucli the French ele- 
ment in all things whatsoever; violently discouraging 
periwigery, at that time full-blown at VersaiKes; 
‘seeing liis salvation not in French sumptuosity, 
but in native German thrift’ — thrift, honourable 
thrift — ‘vefging,* indeed, as Mr Carlyle admits, 
‘towards avarice here and there, as poor human 
virtues usually lean to one side or the other.' 

Meanwhile, how fares it with the little Fritz in this ' 
singular court? He was but three years old when his 
father set out on his ono and only warlike expedition 
— that of 8tralsund. Charles XII. of Sweden having 
‘ rcapjieared after five years of eclipse/ investt?d 
Stralsiind, and from thence ‘menaced tho world after 
his old fasliion/ Ill-fated Swedish town ! Stralsuiid, 
taken once before by ‘Prussian sieging,’ is taken 
again ; and Friedrich Wilhelm returns to Berlin 
victorious from his first and last war — returns to 
meet with a little incident thoroughly to his mind, 
and all the more so because of some iircvious dissatis- 
faction ; for tho little Fritz — a very different child 
to what his father was — as Madame de BoucouUi*s 
(formerly J)e Montbail^ who had liad experience of 
both, could testify — had shewn small iileasurc in 
‘loud drums and stiff men drawn up in rows.* His 
infantine history is by no means a turbulent one— no 
swallowing of shoe-bucklcs, or hanging out of third- 
story windows. Ho was ‘one of the prettiest, vivide.st 
little boys, with ejxs, mind, and ways of uncommon 
brilliancy — only he takes less to soldiering than the 
paternal heart could wish.’ The greater the delight, 
tliercfore, when, on returning home, ‘the earnest papa 
found the little Fritz, with Wilhelmina looking over 
him, strutting about, and assiduously beating a little 
drum.' No doubt it is an omen, and tlic paternal 
lieart is glad and proud. ‘A picture is painted to 
immortalise the incident by Pesne, a French painter 
of note, a picture approved by mankind then and 
now' — an engraving from which forms tho frontis- 
piece of Mr Carlyle’s first volume. A lovely picture 
it is — tho boy so royal with his bright vivid face and 
eager gesture, his sister with her pleasant demure 
smile ; but we look at it 'with sadness, remSmborlng 
how ^he love the father bore that little drummer 
changed, for long years, to cruel hatred ; how court 
intrigues turned two wholesome hearts to gall ; and 
how^ it needed nothing less than Death’s |olemn hand 
to clear their mutual eyesight from prejudice, and to 
set their affections freely flowing towards each other 
again. ^ 

It appears rather singular that Friedrich Wilhelm, 
with his rooted aversion to the French, should have 
so largely introduced the French element into hit 
son's early education. Madame de Roucoullcs was 
his governess, as we have seen ; but then the father 
experimentally knew her worth. From Stralsund he 
now brought with Jiim a young Frenct^ gentleman, 
Dalian do Jaudun 'by name, and appointed him 
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* practical teacliar ’ to the boy, two German noblemen 
filling the posts of head and sub tutor, but Bnhan 
Being the best beloved and the most influential of the 
three, though, with regard to them all, ‘Fritz appears 
to have been ‘ an attached and attaching little boy. 
As for Friedrich Wilhelm’s owu views on the import- 
ant subject of the princely education, we have them 
given in a * rough document,* enriched for us by Mr 
.Carlyle’s running commentary. Here are its leading 
features : 

a 1. My son must be impressed with a proper love 
and fear of God, as the foundation and sole pillar 
of our temporal and eternal welfare. No false reli- 
gions to be even named in his hearing ; only a proper 
abhorrence of papisliry is to be communicated to 
him. • 

2. He •is to learn no Latin, only French and 
German, so as to write and speak both with brevity 
and propriety. 

3. Let him learn arithmetic, mathematics, artillerjs 
ecoimmy to the very bottom, ancient history only 
slightly, but the history of the last hundred and 
fifty years to the exactest pitch. 

4. The prince is to be trained tn act a8*oflicer and 
general, and to seek his sole glory in the sword. 

‘Excellent hints!’ as Mr Carlyle pronounces, and 
who shall gainsay ? But little could the luckless 
fatlier imagine the germ of mischief that lay in that 
anti-Latin clause. If he thought of anything besides 
his own theories, he, perhaps, remembering liis 
boyish days, fondly imagined that his son would 
thank him for it ; but oh, the danger of rules that 
suggest infraction, fences that tempt to overleap! — 
oil, the difliculty of casting one human spirit into the 
self-same mould of another I Fritz cares little cither 
for his father’s favourite diversion of liunting, whether 
stag, hoar, or fox and wolf hunting, rough-riding 
on i\''arsHc(rf;e.n or saiisage-cars — ‘most Spartan of 
vehicles — ^merc stufTed pole or sausage, on wliicli 
you sit astride a dozen or two, doflant of wind and 
weather.’ All this delights not him. ‘Later, he 
would retire into some glade with musical comrades,’ 
or * converse witii maninia and her ladies’ at the very 
crisis of the sport, when the hoar was actually being 
baited, or the stag of ten brought to bay. EflTcininate 
tendencies these, according to Friedrich Wilhelm, 
and an increasing ofienco to liim. Well, he may feed 
the hoy on ‘ hcer-soup,’ give him hut eighteenjiencc 
a week in pocket-money, prescribe the order of his 
lessons, the; cut of his costume, nay, the very hours 
of his sleep, but he will never, never make him a. 
fac-simile of himself. * Could he but only relinquish 
the ho]>o of doing so ! Alas, alas ! 

Here are two little clouds no bigger indeed than a 
man’s hand, but the horizon on which they rise will 
soon be blaH with storm. According to Wilhelinina 
— whose hook Mr Carlyle' pronounces the only one 
treating of Frederick’s childliood which can he char- 
acterised as ‘ strictly human,’ which he even calls a 
veraciouH book, ‘ due deduction being made for shrill 
female exaggeration — as say 25 per cent., or, in 
extreme cases, as much as 75* — according, then, to 
Wilholniina, her brother w^as slow in learning; but 
this would appear to have been the case only in 
respect of pertain branches he disliked, such ns 
spelling, which he never did learn, or punctuation 
either, and grammar, which continued with him a 
.hopeless mystery to the end. For Latin, on the 
contrary, he had a peculiar fancy ! One day he and 
a subaltern preceptor, with their ‘contraband appara- 
tus of Latin grammar and dictionary on the table,’ 
are caught in the fact — the Golden Bull of Kaiser ! 
Karl IV.-— a document 350 years old, and venerable 
next to holy writ, in Friedrich Wilhelm’s estimation — 

. the subj^t of study. This the trembling tutor hastens 
to explain; but his miyesty/in noway propitiated, 


flourishes tiiat too-teady rattan of hi^ * Hog,,I will 
Golden Bull you !’ cries lie. The Latin Jessoi? is at 
an end for, that day. Curious, though, to observe 
that, throughout life, Frederick retained his Jove for 
the smattering of Latin he had thus secretly acquired, 
garnishing his writings with scraps often ‘mouldy, 
and in a liitherto inexplicable condition.’ 

Here is another cloud. French fashions of all 
kinds, AS wc have seen, wore obnoxious to the king, 
to whose taste ‘ close-cropping and a club’ were dear. 
To the yontli, on the other hand, ‘with his bright 
eyes and blond locks,' liair combed out like a cock- 
atoo, seemed decidedly preferable. At the age of 
fifteen, too, it is hard to brook interference in these 
personal matters ; hut ' there is no help for it, 

I ruthless father standing by, court-surgeon with 
scissors and comb in hand. Fritz, who has from 
a very early age commanded a miniature soldier- 
1 company of nearly three hundred boys of his own 
I ago, and who now 'belongs to .the Potsdam guards, 

I shall conform to the army-regulations, and snail 
be close cropped as becomes a soldier! Tliere are 
tears, the^^ say, in the briglit young eyes ; but the 
thing has to bo done, or at least to seem to be 
done ; * the judicious chirurgcons making a great 
show of clipping,’ and ficr(;ely combing back the 
obnoxious curls, but, nevertheless, leaving them 
onpable of shaking out again in proper place and 
season. These, however, were alienating incidents, 
and father and son were fast learning to misunder- 
stand and torment each other. Other children, too, 
rose round h^riedrieh Wilhelm, and all of them seem 
to him better, more dutiful, more promising than this 
Fritz — the heir — with his ‘French fopperies, fliitings, 
and cockatoo fashion of hair.’ Meanwhile, Sophie 
Dorothec, loving all her children well, loves her 
eldest best, inevitably takes Ins part : so does 
Wilhclmina. The house is divided against itself; 
and a groat scheme is browing, dear to the maternal 
mind, full of bright promise as any apple of Sodom, 
which will complicate and aggravate all existing 
difficulties —the scheme, namely, of a double marriage, 
double alliraico with England, agreeably to which tlie 
Englisli Frederick, grandson of George I., slinll marry 
Wilhelm i na : and Fritz of Prussia, the Princess 
Amelia of England. jTould anything sound more 
auspicious than this ? Sophie I>orotlfee has nursed 
the project for more than a dozen years, all parties 
connected with it w^armly agreeing. It is true that 
when her fuMicr is ‘ wafted across into England, into 
new and more complex conditions, ’die is no longer 
so. ‘impressively eager as the Prussian queen, and 
when he gets hack on a visit to bis beloved Hanover, 
wishes rather to hunt than to mfike marriage treaties/ 
Friedrich Wilhelm, too, is more apatlietic about the 
matter than could be wished. However, there comes 
at last a favourable juncture, and, according to 
Wilhelmina, the double marriage treaty was settled 
and signed in October 1723. But she was wrong as 
to the signing. ‘Parliament had to ho apprised,’ 
time-taking formalities to be gone througli ; the 
treaty .never uv/a- signed at all, though to the sanguine 
maternal mind it appeared ns good as signed. 

The maternal mind cannot foresee that ‘the politics 
of most European cabinets wdll connect themselves’ 
with this seeming simple and desirable plan, ‘and^ 
send it wandering wide enough’ — Kaiser Karl VI. 
clinging with true Hapsburg tenacity to the shadow 
of tlie crown of Spain; Elizabeth Farnese, actual 
queen of that country, demanding the renunciatioti 
of his shadowy claim, and still further demanding 
Parma and Padua, tlie kaiser’s well-loved duchies, for 
Carlos her son ; Kaiser Karl’s second vast shadowy 
project, his pragmatic sanction, whereby heirs-nmlo 
failing him, the imperial crown shall* devolve upon 
his eldest daughter, Matia Theresa. What do these 
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things appear have to do with the double-marriage 
treaty}* Why should not Sophie Dorothde be of good 
cheer as to its fulfilment ? We shall sec, after sundry 
diploma^c crises, Spain and Vienna— so long in 
direct antagonism — comb to terms of close union, to 
the ^amazement, anger, and terror of the rest of 
Europe,’ The balance of power has now to be 
readjusted. 

France and England lay tlieir heads together, 
and the treaty of Hanover is the result. Now, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, «a man with such a valuable 
‘fighting apparatus’ as an army of 60,000 best- 
drilled men — is indeed important in a Hanover 
treaty, and must be got to sign if possible ; nor has 
he, for his part, any objection to help to' trim tjie 
European ship, and right the unequal balance of j 
power; but there is one point which touches him I 
more closely, the reversion, after the death of the j 
present owner, of Jiilich and Berg, that valuable | 
Cleve country. * Perhaps England and Franco will, : 
for h consideration, guarantee one’s undoubted rights | 
there.’ They promise, but not ‘ too spccifi(?ally.’ Wo I 
shall hear a good deal more about this Jiilich and I 
Berg question by and by. Meanwhile, the bahmeo of | 
power being righted, why not sign the double-raar- 
riage treaty at once ? 

One can fancy how distressing to Queen Sophie, 
whose * whole heart was set witli female fixity on the 
project,* her father’s delays must have been. Neither 
were these delays pleasing to Friedrich Wilhelm, 
‘who is very capable of being hurt by slights, and 
who, at anyrate, dislikes to have loose tlirums flying 
about.* Besides, there has been some cause of ofience 
with regard to Friedrich Wilhelm’s hobby, which last, 
small and harmless-looking when we heard of it 
before, has been growing portentously all these j^ears, 
as hobbies will. ‘Tall men, not for one regiment 
only, havo become a necessary of life to the king — 
indispensable to him almost as his daily bread.’ Not 
content with his home ‘canton sj’stern of reicriiitniont,* 
the third part of every regiment, it is decreed, ‘ shall 
consist of foreigners, men not born -Prussians.’ ‘ Th(‘ 
consequence is, all countries, especially all German 
countries, aro infested with a new species of predatory 
two-legged animals — Prussian recruiters.' ‘Better 
not to he too tall in any country at present.’ Even 
the ‘aegis of the British constitution’ fails sometimes 
to protect, though, for the most part, experience 
proves that the English arc too well off for much to 
be done among them. Hanover, however, lias grave 
cause of complaint; and George I. coinmoncos a 
system of ‘decisive measures and even reprisals,’ 
which by no means brighten the prospects of the 
double-marriage treaty; Friedrich Wilhelm abso- 
lutely refusing to dismount from his hobby, though 
riding him henceforth under mu(’h sorrow, under 
showers of anger and ridicule. However, the double- 
marriage treaty did not succumb to the hobby, but 
hml other and more inveterate foes to contend with, 
as we shall endeavour briefly to shew. Meanwhile, 
the crown-prince is formally enrolled major among 
the Potsdam giant guards, and Baron Grumkow, n 
bribable man, is in the ascendant in the tobacco- 
parliament or tahagte, an institution to which it is 
now high time to refer. 

^ ‘ Friedrich Wilhelm never had the least shadow of 

, a constitutional parliament, nor even a privy council, 
we understand it ; ’ but he had evening smoking- 
" parties (tahaffies)^ wherf ‘state consul tatious, in a 
fitful, informal way, took*' place, and the weightiest 
affairs, by dexterous management, cunning insinu- 
atioii and manoeuvring, from those that understood 
file art and«the j)lace, could be bent this way or that.’ 
Now Gfumkow essentially at home in ‘that dim, 
hot element and Grumkow, be it remembered, was 
a bribable man, M€anwhilo,i!therc are ‘ loose thrums ’ 


and troubles enough at the imperial court, Kaiser Karl 
having been thrown into fresh perplexity, nay, extreme 
embarrassment, by the Hanover treaty ; all the sea-* 
powers against him, nothing for him but a capricious 
Spanish queen. Were it not well to detach Friedrich 
Wilhelm with liis ‘fighting apparatus’ from Hiose 
‘Hanover confederates, and win him over to our 
side ? ’ An excellent expedient, only a little dangerous. 
Who shall muzzle the royal bear? Graf von . 
Scckendorf, imperial ordnance-master, practical diplo- 
matist, conscientious Protestant, comes forward ready 
to try — he is the man. 

Accordingly, on the 11th of May 1726, iahagie 
being held in Berlin palace, and the king sitting 
smoking at the window, ‘a sqqare-built gentleman 
of military aut is seen strolling over the achossplatz^ 
pensively recreating himself in the yellow ^mnlight. 
‘Who is that?’ inquires the king. Grumkow 
cautiously replies that he tliinks it must be Count 
Seckendorf from Vienna, passing rapidly towards 
Denmark, led round this way by anxiety to see^the 
great review at Tenipelhof, the day after to-morrow. 
IIow innocent and accidental all this seemed ! WJio 
would suppose that Grumkow, ‘once clear for king 
George,’ is detached from his interests by a little 
imperial pension of L.oOO to begin with ; and Secken- 
dorf here by contrivance, not accident at all. Ilis 
unsuspicious Prussian majesty has not an idea of the 
kind as he puts his head out of the window, and 
beckons Seckendorf up witli his own royal lutnd. 

Once installed in the tabar/fe, Scckendorf becomes 
prime favourite there — *a captivating talker, solid 
for religion, for the rights of Germany against 
intrusive French and others,’ and with a capacity of 
‘curiously distilling^ any lie in his religious alembics, 
till it become- tolerable, nay, palatable to the con- 
science.’ At this criats of the history, Mr Carlyle, 
breaking out into generous indignation at the pros- 
pect before the unconscious Friedrich Wilhelm, 
breathes a heartfelt wish, whieli ho has often oceasioti 
to repeat, that Grumkow and Seckendorf — ‘bla<dc 
artists of the first quality,’ could have both been 
‘well hanged at this ^tage of ifieir career.,’ But it 
was not so written in the l)Ook of fate. 

Scckendorf and Grumkow make good use of their 
tahagie privileges. In less than five months from 
that May sunset, a treaty of AVustorliausen is signed, 
whereby Friedrich Wilhelm B^ently drops that of 
Hanover, and explicitly steps over to the Kaiser’s 
side; in return for which, the Kaiser engages in 
‘circuitous chancery language,’ to be helpful in that 
great matter of Jiilich and Berg; not, indeed, that 
there ever was any performance of this promise, or 
even any intention of it ; hut still, by * preternatural 
methods,* the majesty of Prussia is kept sternly to 
the Kaiser, and well divided from the !i||gli8h ; and 
Friedrich Wilhelm, taken possession of by these two 
lying spirits, grows more and more estranged from 
the doublc-marriago treaty, on which Queen Sophie’s 
heart is more and more set. Could she but havo 
given up the hopo of itt ‘It is greatly wiso to 
recognise the impossible w'hen it presents itself; but 
wlio of men is there, much more who of women, that 
can always do this ? * At all events, Sophie Doroth<5e 
cannot; she will try yet further the resources of 
female diplomacy. Meanwhile, the cfown-prince, 
residing habitually at Potsdam, ‘ ^gins to be noted for 
his sprightly sense, love of literature, and ingenuous 
ways,* sometimes appearing at the tabagic, but 
smoking little there ; finding life, Mr Carole sur- 
mises, very heavy — tlio winged Psyche much impri- 
soned in the pipe-clay element — reading many 
French books, new and old ; among the new, no doubt 
reading the Sennade of M. Arouet, junior, otherwise 
named Voltaire, and, worst of all, growing sadly out 
of favour with his father, who is getting soured, what. 
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with demoniacal possession by Grumkow and Secken- 
dorf, double-marriage troubles, French tendencies in 
%ns son, and domestic opposition, secret and open, to 
his indexible will. And so, for the present, we leave 
him, with the dark intimation, that * worse days 
are coming/ 


A PROLONGED WATER EXCURSION. 

Early in the day, on one fine morning in July, a 
pretty row-boat, well furnished with cushions, shawls, 
and hampers of provisions, was pushed off from the 

steep, shingle beach of B , a littlo fishing village 

on the coast of South Devon. Seated in it were two 
little girls of about thirteen and twelve years old, clad 
in plain cotton frocks, and straw hats ; and four fine 
lads, ranging from about seventeen to eleven. The 
eldest of the boys was Bruce Grey, and the youngest 
of the girls his sister Mabel. They were of Scotch 
fanvly, and, at the time of our story, had come, with 
their father and mother, to spend a few weeks in 

B , for the sake of the society of Mrs Bruce’s 

brother, Dr Peyton, who, with his wife mnd family, 
were residing there. Tiie other young people in the 
boat Avere Emily, Horace, James, and Eustace J^ton, 

' Dr Peyton’s children, and consequently cousins of 
the Greys. 

llie little boat darted lightly over the bright blue 
water, impelled by the vigorous strokes of the active 
young oarsmen, and soon reached a small wooden pier 
that jutted out into tlie There tliey inquired of a 
fisherman for a sailor Avlioin they expected to meet 
there, and who was to accompany them on their 
excursion ; but learning, to their evident vexation, 
that he liad gone off at dawn to a clistant port, leaving 
them a message to that efiegt, they turned away, 
and, resting on their oars, entered into a short dis- 
cussion, winch ended in their rowing on towards a 
distant reef of rocks ci^lled Rock-end. The man 
walked away from the pier as soon as he had delivered 
his message, and did not see tliat, after rowing in that 
direction for a few minutes, they turned and took a 
directh^ opposite one. Their plan had been to spend 
the day at Kock-end, but as tlie coast was known to 
be dangerous at that part, they had only obtained per- 
mission to do so on condition that a trusty sailor, who , 
usually accompanied the Peytons in their excursions, 
went with them. On finding that he had failed of lus 
promise, the children decided on changing their plan, 
and consequently stru'^^k across the bay, rounded the 
south headland, and were soon out of sight from the 
port. The cloud that had overcast the bright young 
faces of the children, when the}^ found that they could 
not go to Rock-end, soon passed away, and amidst 
chat, and daughter, and song, they pushed on to a 
littlo cove about two miles from their home, in the 
opposite direction from that they were supiiosed to I 
have taken, and here they all landed. It was a 
remarkable spot ; a beach of white pebbles of consider- 
able depth, but little breadth, ran up under immense 
red sandstone cliffs, in which were many caverns, of 
no great extent, but suffleient to afl’ord shelter from 
sun and rain. The cliffs were quite perpendicular, 
and on the north jutted out so far as to almost shut 
out the view of the sea from those who were on the 
shore, 'and of the cove from all passing boats. 

It was near low- water when. they landed, and they 
were obliged to push the boat into a little channel 
between two rocks, in order to put the girls ashore 
dry-sliod. And just as the last of the party was landed, 
a few large drops of rain fell, and bidding Emily and 
Mabel hasten into the shelter of a cavern, and take little 
Eustace with them, the elder boys liaatily disembarked 
^ the«hampers of provisions ; and, fearing lest the shawls 
And cushions sliould be wetted*, Bruce hastily snatched 


them from the boat, and handed tlietai to Jaimea and 
Horace^ to carry to a cavern wheri^they mitht be 
kept dry. He was himself on the point of leaping 
into the boat to take her rourid to a place where she 
might be moored in safety, when a sttddetf scream 
from Mabel, who had slipped into a rather deep tide- 
pool, arrested his attention, and he sprang away oyer 
the rocks to her aid, in his haste quite forgetting 
the boat, which lay free in the channel; before he 
could return, after assisting his little sister to rise^ 
and helping her over the slippery rocks to the beach, 
the boat was many yards from the shore, and beating 
rapidly out to sefi. It was an awkward business, but 
they did not at first see how awkward. None of them 
could swim ; the cove was so placed that it was most 
unlikely that any boat would pass near enough to 
seo and relieve them, and there was no possible escape 
from it except by water. Boys are, however, 
proverbially liopeful and free from thought for the 
future; so Horace and Bruce, who alone knew of 
the misfortune, loi)lced lightly on it, and comforting 
themselves with the assurance that some one would 
be sure to see tliem, and pick them up, they agreed 
that they would not say a word about it to the rest. 

‘ The girls will be in a desperate fright,’ said Horace, 

‘ if they know that the boat ’s gone, so we won’t toll 
them;’ Bruce, who, however, was not at heart quite 
so well satisfied, as his cousin, fell into Horace’s wish, 
and taking up a hamper each, they had soon set 
them and thetusolvos high and dry in a moderately 
roomy cavern under the cliff. 

The shower was' soon over; and then the young 
people betook themselves to their difi^rent amuse- 
ments ; some fishing for shrimps in the tide-pools, and 
some climbing for the beautiful ferns, which they 
found in abundance in tlio crevices of the cliff, and 
the briglit yellow blossoms of the long-horned poppy 
Giaucium laimm; when tirqd of these and other 
pursuits, the whole party grouped themselves under 
the shadow of the rocks, and proceeded to unpack 
their baskets, and lay out their dinner on the smooth 
sand, and then partook witli great enjoyment of the 
refreshment, without the least idea of the trouble and 
distress that hung Over them. 

Bruce, who was older and more thoughtful than 
Horace, at last began to get very uneasy. He had 
carefully watched the sea, and not a single boat had 
come in sight; ho had also carefully explored the 
wliole extent of the beach, in hope of discovering some 
part of the cliff that one of them might scale, and go 
to send help to the rest ; bqt there was none. The 
mighty wall that shut them in presented no point at 
which the most adventurous might reach the top in 
safety, and the upper part of the cliff overhung 
itself so as to make it impossible for any one 
to pass it* He called Horace aside, and the two 
talked the matter over ; but Horace was bright and 
gay, would listen to no croakings, as he called them, 
and only seemed to rejoice in the IVin ; so his cousin 
agreed not to speak of the dilemma they were in ; and 
the boys returned to the rest of the party, who, full 
of glee and spirits, were chatting and laughing gaily 
as they scrambled about on the rocks, or chased each 
other over the sand. 

Tlio bouts passed on, and still no help appeared, so 
that Horace himself began to be anxious on account 
the girls, although he said for themselves it would be • 
* excellent fun to stay there all night.’ It was, how- 
ever, now necessary to tell the rest ef thb party of 
the mischance that hadT occurred ; and this was 
accordingly done. The first thought of all was for 
the anxiety that thdir prolonged absence would'cause 
in their respective homes. They knew^tliat no one 
had an idea where they were, and that, consequently, 
there was no hope that any one could^be sent, to look 

for them ; but for this (Irftwback, all the Children save < 

• 
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Mabel agreed iy^delighting in tlie novelty of gpending Horace or Emily would repeat a pgalm^ or part of 
a whoU night on the fihore ; and as it was very warm, one of the Gospels, whicli was accordingly done, 
and they had plenty of food, there would really bare WJien evening came, and the children had not* 
been no great evil in doTng so. But Mabel was timid, returned, Dr Peyton became at first (iispleased at 
and more delicate than her merry cousin ; besides their neglect of rule and breacli of promise, but, us 
which, she had shivered and felt unwell, possibly from lime wore on and they did not appear, anxiety began 
the effects of her dip in the tide-pool 5 and the little to displace the former feeling, and he set out with 
girl longed for her mother and her bed, and so she Mrs Peyton to walk to the <iuay, in hopes of 
began to cry, though silently. Bruce drew her hearing something of the party. Near his door he 
gently aside, and, sitting on the shingle, placed her encountered Mr Grey, who was coming to inquire if 
on his knee, and resting her liead on Ins^ shoulder, his boy and girl had arrived, and been detained all 
talked lovingly to her of the sure protection of her their uncle’s, and, finding that such was not the case, 
Heavenly Father, and of tlie duty she owed to the he joined the doctor and his wife, and they all walked 
rest not in any way to add to their difficulties by her together to the shore, 

depression. lie told her rather to try to forget herself, And now, for the first time, the parents learned 
and be a help and comfort to Uie rest ; and Mabel, who that the sailer who was to have gone in charge of the 
had been used to think of others rather than of herself, boat had failed of his appointment, and tliat the 
soon succeeded in following her brother’s counsel; and children had gone alone, and, ns they believed, to tlio 
she and he were soon in (dose conference with the dangerous reef ffir which the party had been planned; 
others, who were already engaged in holding ‘ a com- for the fisherman who had given them the sailor’s 
mittee of ways and means.* The first thing was to message, had seen them start in that direction, 
inspect their supplies, and these, happily, were more and hud not w^atclied them long enough to see that 
almiidant than thc'y would have been hail the little party after a few minutes they had*’ turned back. And 
not been made up from the members of two families, now, intense anxiety arose in all their minds, 
each of whom had contributed handsomely to the Mr Grey instnnlly started in one boat, and Dr 
general stock. Mrs Grey’s liamper had produced a Peyton in another, to seek for them at different 
large plain plum-cake, a tin of biscuits, a good piece parts of the shore, and wont straight across to 
of cold lamb, and a loaf of bread, besides a bottle of Hock-end. Of course, the search was in vain ; 
ginger-wine. ^ Mrs Peyton’s had supplied a good and when, on the evening of tlio next day, tlie boat 
large loaf, a piece of cold beef, and a piece of cheese, in wdiich the party had gone was discovered on some 
together wdth salt, and some knives and clips. They rocks at a considerable distance beyond Hock-end 
were to get water at Hock-end from a stream that with her sides stove in, and no other trace of the 
flowed down the rocks; and, luckily for f hern, they party could be found, it was ladievod that all 
had found a similar, though very small trickling had been drowned, and tlu^ agony of both families 
stream, bursting out from the cliff at the cove. On became intense. Tq seek for the dead bodies now 
these supplies there liad, however, been a sharp attack became the cmiployment of half the population of the 
at mid-day ; and tliougli a large proportion of the village, for the Peytcuis were much beloved, and 
food remained, amply sufficient to give thorn all two every one felt for the bereaved parents. Bruce and 
more good meals, it wnis wisely agreed that they had Mabel were the only children of their house; and, 
better partake sparingly of it, ns the time of their though the Peytons had two little ones left, their 
release was become so uncertain. It was a happy mourning was as deep as if such had not been the 
thing tliat the shower had induced the Imya to land case. 

tho shawls and cushions, since tliey W’oiild provide The da3^B passed sadly on. It was Thursday wlion 
bedding for the girls; and tlie bo^'S agreed that they tlie children liad set out, on Friday evening the boat 
should do very well sleeping in the soft loose sand, had been found, and now Monday had arrived; and 
after the fashion of Belzoni and his friends when they though Mr Grov and Dr ]V\ton had spent the 
were digging for tho temple of Ysamboul. They il/ced greater part of each day in exploring the .shore, no 
it, they said; and boldly protested that, except for tho tidings had been obtained. Their researches hud all 
anxiety tliat their parents w'ouUl feci, and for tlie sake been made to the west of the town, as in that dirc'c- 
of the girls, they would rather be there, than ignobly in tion lay Hock-end, and there tlic boat had h. on found, 
their beds at itome. Once only they tried the easbTii side, and then they 

A dry and tolerably roomy cavern liad been must have passed witltin gunshot of tiie children, 
selected, and the boys had busied themselves in tliough neither party perceived the other, and after 
heaping sand and stones in fnmt of it, so as to leave that they kept on tho more likely side, 
only a narrow doorway; and this formed a shelter And how fared it with the little desolate children 
from the evening air, which began to be rather during these sad days ? Of course, the food wliich they 
chilling; and wlten Bruce had mounted on Horace’s had taken with them, thougli rich provision for one day, 
slK^uWers, and with the aid of a couple of forks stuck was wholly insufficient for six people during several 
into the soft sandstone, had suspended an old shawl days; and thpiigh they had husbanded their resources 
as a curtain,, and the other boys, witli Mabel and with a sedf-denial beyond their age, and had helped 
Emily, had arranged the shawls and cushions as a them out with shrimps wliich they caught and con- 
bod, it was allowed on all hands that tilings began to trived to boil in the tin that had hold their biscuits 
look cheering, and that to sit tliere and w^atcli the and with c.ockles, and limpc^ts, and periwinkles, those 
beautiful full moon riding in her nnijesty in the w^ere,* by the end of the fourth day, entirely exhausted, 
heavens, and casting her bright w'ake on the sea, The boys bad, it is true, shot a gull and .one or tw<> 
tias indeed delightful ; and if now and then a thouglit other sea-birds ; but when they liad contrived to cook 
of home pressed on any heart, it was put aside for them by boiling some of the flesli in their hiscuit-tin 
the sake of others ; and tin; little party chatted most and broiling other parts on heated stones, tlioy founci 
cheerfully untii they thqught it time to eat tlieir them to be so intolerably tougli and fish^', that no 
supper and prepam for their niglit’s rest. Before one could eat a morsel whilst anything else rcf^miined 

wliispercd to her brother: with which they could allay* their hunger. Tlicse 
bhall pot wp bjrve prayers, Bruce? I do not like relics were now produced, and, with some shelhfish, 
to he clown strange place without asking God grilled, after a fasltion, in some large c.oeUIe-shclls 

to take care all.* , formed their solo food this fourth day of their con- 

Kigij^t, ^darlpig, replied Bruce, kissing her ; and strained abode at the cove. They had from time to 
then he told |he rest what eUediad said, and asked if time made a fire from die dried weed and drift-wood 
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tured children could not as yet induce themselves ever again reaching their home, were ano^ on the 


to eat the limpets and other shell-fish uncooked, so blue sun 
tijat they had begun to feel very sad at their condition Wo h 
and *pro8pects. The weather was very hot and dry, families, 
and they all felt grievously the loss of their home- ing for 
comforts, such as tea, milk, and other beverages, as breathle 
well as of their beds. They had all been as ingenious fishermc 
an resource as could be expected, and had procured a across t 
little salt from the evaporation of sea-water in large alive an 
shells ; and some dulse had been gathered at low- on the 
water, which was voted delicious; but of course in as each 
a narrow strip of begch walled in by high dill's such as parents. 

that which they occupied, they had little Qf)portunity of 

practisiiig desert-island expedients. There were no 
trees or shrubs, no roots or fruits, and after the first 
two days their fire had to bo made from chips hacked For sor 
with their knives from the ours, which had luckily ! astronoi 
been thrown out of the boat before she drifted. 1 comet v 


blue summer wave, and on the w^ay to their parents. 

Wo have not space tp enlarge on the joy of both 
families, when one of those wdio were still out search- 
ing for the dead bodies of the lost ones rushed m 
breathless has to to announce that Job Styles the 
fisherman, and his sons, were at that moment rowing 
across to the quay in his boat,«with the whole party 
alive and apparently well. Nor need we expatiate 
on the happy thankfulness of the rescued children 
as each in turn w^as pressed in the arms of their 


I) O N A T I \S COMET, 


For some time past, as the public is generally aware, 
astronomers expected the reappearance of a notable 
comet W’hich last appeared before the eyes of Europe 


On the fourth night, then, the children lay down 4 in the reign of the Bloody Mary. While this was 


to sleej) in a most disconsolate state. It had been 
Sunda 3 % and their hearts had been fuU*of grief on 
account of the aflflictions wliich they knew their 
parents must ho sufiering for their sakes, as well as 
for their own disastrous position. Still they slept, os 
children do even in tlic times of deepest sorrow, and 
awoke in the morning to find that a new trial aw^aited 
them. Tlic little stream, wliich liad lessened in its 
flow from day to day, w'as gone. It Imd quite dried 
up, and not a droj) of water could be obtained ! 

And now the liearts of all began to utterly fail 
them. 

‘Bruce,* said Ernil 3 % ‘suppose you and Horace 
w ore to tire your guns together once in evcr 3 ' minute, 
as ships do at sea when in d'lstress. There may be | 
people near, and they may liear I' 

Bruce demurred, lost the little powder they had left , 
should be exhausted ; hut all agreed that it w^ould be | 
useless to kill birds if water was not to bo had ; they ! 
coulil not live w’ithout that : so the idea w’as adopted, j 

Sad and solemn w\a8 the fooling of each lieart as the j 
first, and second, and third, and fourth shots were j 
fired, and ilocp and earnest w^ere tlie prayers whicli ! 
oacli 3 'oung heart poured out for iloliveranco. Tno j 
guns were raised to gi\e the fifth signal, and but one 
more charge of powder remained for each. They were [ 
raised, and then suddenly botli w^ere thrown on tlic ; 
beach, and ‘O look!* and ‘Thank God!’ was eagerly ' 
uttered as they pointed upwards. All the children | 
started to their feet, and looking in the direction | 
indicated, beheld the figures of a man and a boy . 
looking at them. | 

The signal had not failed. The cliff' was too ‘ 
lofty for their words to be audible to those above, ! 
but the man seemed at once to perceive their ; 
position ; and it afterwards appeared that he had 
heard the sound of a gun two days before, and on 
looking over into the cove, bad seen the chil- 
dren, and supposed them to have just landed for a 
morning’s amusement, and in consequence thought no 
more of tlicm ; but that when ho heard their signals, 
he bethought him of the truth, and on seeing the 
young peoolc still there, felt sure that some accident 
had straiuicd them. As soon ns he had made his 
presence known, the man ran hastily off, and the boy 
with him ; but soon a w^omaii appeared ; and after 
throwing down tq them some cold jiotatoee and slices 
of coatee bread, stood watching the poor starved 
children as they greedily devoured what, after the 
fare of the last few days, seemed to tlTbm delicious 
diet. 


i looked for, another comet presented itself, which we 
' all saw' pass across the northern sky in September 
and October last, with such a brilliancy of nucleus 
and such an extent of tail, as bad only been paralleled 
to living eyes in this part of the earth in tlie case of 
the famous comet of 1811. Tiiis recent visitant of 
our skies — distinguished as DonatVs Comet — was first 
observed by that astronomer at Florence on the 2d 
; of June, as a faint nebulous object. Announced by 
I him, it was speedily caught up by other observers, and 
1 in due time, but while still a good deal more than 
j 100,000,000 of miles distant, it came within the ken 
of the naked e 3 'e. On the 10th of September, it had 
approached within 120,000,000 miles ; and Mr Hind, 
•acting as cometic interpreter, published the diameter 
of tlie nucleus ns 3000 miles, and the length of the 
tail 1 5,000,000 miles. On that same day, it happened 
that the tomperaturo w as 85 degrees in the shade, 
extraordinarily high for September ; and popular 
opinion was prett 3 '^ unanimous in referring the cause 
of the great heat to the comet. 

As the evenings grew longer and darker, the comet 
came nearer and nearer, finally presenting a rnagni* 
fiiieiiL appearance, as it stretched over not less than 
thirty degrees of tlie sk 3 ', or a full third of the space 
bctw’eon tho horizon and zenith. On the 5tli of 
October, the Yoremost extremity passed over Arctunis, 
tho principal star in the constellation Bootes, the 
nucleus being just a little fielow the star. The 
passage of tlic tail across the star occupied nearly an 
h|jur, and hundreds of beholders were then enabled 
to satisfy themselves that a star can be seen 
through the tail of a comet. Well might previous 
observers w’^onder what sort of matter that can 
be wliieh is dense enough to send; light through 
millions of miles to the earth, > and yet so thin 
that it does not hide a star* Five days later, at 
midnight of tho 10th of October, the comet was at 
ifs nearest, being then not more than 51,00*0,000 
miles from us; but its hour of setting fell earlier 
every evening, and before tho end the month, it 
went down v/ith the sun, leaving only the extremity 
of its tail to be seen in the twilight. Finally, this 
disapiicared, and the comet of 1858 was seen 
more. 

Let us try to sum up the observations made upon 
this brilliant stranger; but first we may ifdvert to a 
few particulara regarding* its class which have been 
ascertained in modern times. 

Of all the combts hitherto seen, the nlimbcr 
observed and recorded amounts to abouUsix hundred. 


It was now but a few minutes before the splash of [ and tho orbits of one-third of these have heen cal- 


oawi and tho voices of men proclaimed that deliver- 
ance was near; and then a boat with a couple of men 


culated. If Tycho Bralnf was the firtt to sliew that 
comets were not mere meteors of the terrestrial 
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a^mosp^erc, l)eQ|au8o lie found that they travelled 
beyond «the moon, Newton was the first to prove tliat 
they moved in elliptic orbits. Comets were formerly 
b^ieved «to be celestill waifs and strays, which 
appeared but once, and then were lost for ever ; the 
fact ascertained by Newton shewed that they belonged 
to our own system. Halley, with fruitful genius, 
following out Newton’s idea, calculated the orbit of 
the comet which, from his observations thereupon in 
1082, is known by his name, and found its period to 
he about seventy-five* years ; identifying the comet 
with the one which had appeared in IGOC and 1631. 
Here was an important step gained ; knowledge of 
the past enabled him to look into the future, and he 
predicted that, allowing for the retarding influence of 
Jupiter upon the comet, it would revisit the earth 
at the end of 1758 or beginning of 1759 — an interval 
of more than seventy-six years. The .comet, as is 
well knowm, did reappear in April 1759, and once 
again in duo course In 1 835. 

Even if a person could make observations of two 
appearances of tiie same comet, seven ty-six years is 
a long time to wait to detect changes and delays. But 
there are comets which return many times to the 
astronomer who lives out the threescore years and 
ten, and science has availed itself of these to prove its 
methods right with regard to the long periods. Encke’s 
comet, named after the astronomer at Berlin, per- 
forms its journey round the sun in three years and 
four months; it has been frequently soon, and its 
return is looked for with as much certainty as an 
eclipse. Its last visit was in 1858. This comet which, 
owing to its nearness to the sun, is rarely to be seen 
without a telescope, enables astronomers to verify an 
important conclusion whicli they had come to con- 
cerning a cosmical phenomenon — namely, that the 
regions of space are pervaded by an ether which, • 
though of extreme levity, does nevertheless exert an 
influence on objects moving through it. Hence the 
times of comets should grow sliorter and shorter ; and 
this is found to be the case with Encke’s — its time is 
shortened two hours and thirty-six minutes each 
revolution, or one day in 2500, so tliat in course of 
time it will fall into the sun. Another observation, 
verified also by the same means, is that comets 
diminish in size as they approach the sun, and* 
increase as they withdraw. The last published 
volume of the Jahrhuch of the observatory at Berlin, 
contains a valuable paper by Professor Encke on that 
very subject — the existence of a resisting medium 
throughout space. 

It is, however, desirable * > notice that Professor 
Encke's views on this point do not meet with uni- 
versal acceptance. Bessel, whose name stands in the 
foremost rank of astronomers, show's that the sup- 
position of an ether is not the only solution of the 
problem ; that it may be explained by the theory on 
winch Laplace explains the acceleration of the moon’s 
motion. And M. Faye of Paris, taking the same 
ground of argument, makes it appear that to suppose 
an ether, an imponderable, uninfluenced by the sun 
or planets, is a fallacy ; that if such au ether existed, 
it would be visible, and would of necessity revolve 
round the sun in common with the whole solar 
^stem. 

Biela’e is also a comet of short period — six years 
and three quarters; it has been seen three times 
since 1832^ On its approach to the sun, it under*^ 
went some of the convuisiye changes which comets 
expcrienc6.,^f»<, their perihelion, and broke into two, 
prcsentin|Ri^e; appearance of two^ small comets, each 
with travelling at the same rate. Faye’s 

comet, ^VooVered in 1843, has also a comparatively 
short period; it was seen for the second time in 

comet, knowm m Lexell’s, appeared in 


1770; its period was computed at five years and a 
half; but it has not been observed since. The 
explanation is, that as Jupiter by its attraction had^ 
shortened, so had it, by another exercise of attraction, 
lengthened the comet’s time; but how much must 
remain uncertain until Lexell’s shall he once more 
recognised and observed. 

A comet is a gaseous body, having a tendency 
to consolidate mostly in the head or nucleus, while 
the lightest particles fly off from the side furthest 
from the sun, and form the tail. Thin as is tbeiri 
constitution, they reflect light^ Arago discovered 
this fact by one of his ingenious experiments in 
1819. The light coming from the comet then 
visiblo was polarised; and as liglit is not polarised 
unless reflected, it follows that comets reflect light. 
That the nucleus is gaseous as well as th^ tail, is 
said to be proved by stars having been actually seen 
through it; but more observations of this fact are 
wanted. Of the tenuity of the tail tliere can be no 
doubt, after what we all saw last October; and lg>w 
singular that tenuity must be, for observers know to 
their vexation that a thin fog or light cloud wdll hide 
a star, and Sir J. Herscliel saw a cluster of stars 
through 50,000 miles of a comet’s tail, without any 
sensible diminution of tlieir brightness. TJie nucleus 
is commonly surrounded by a coma or hairy-like 
nebulosity, between which and the bright central 
portion tlicre is an encircling dark ring, or atmo- 
spheric space. 

Now for the observations on Donnti's comet - alas 
that they should be so easily summed up ! 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the gaseous 
nature of conietary matter is fully confirmed by 
these observations ; , and that Arago’s experiments 
on tlie polarisation of the light have been repeated. 
Sir William llerschel tiiought the head of the comet 
of 1811 to be a hollow, hemisphere or basin, w'ith 
the open side towards us. ISimilar appearances were 
seen in the comet of 1858, but more numerous, as 
many as eight encircling rims having been observed 
from first to last between September 23 and October 
15; and, like the former, its tail was produced by 
two lines of light shooting out from each side of 
the rim, brightest on tlie side towards which the 
comet was moving ; and between the two lines the 
hazy, feathery light spread itself out, filling the 
whole interval, except the dark stripe which more 
or less distinctly runs along the centre of a comet's 
tail. 

Frofessor Govi, a colleague of Donati’s, in his 
observations, found the plane of polarisation identical 
with the axis of the tail, or witli a line drawn from 
the sun to the comet, and regards this as a convincing 
proof that the light comes from the sun. The dark 
stripe in the tail, supposed by some to indicate a { 
hollow cone, he considers as the shadow of the 
nucleus thrown along its gaseous train. His obser- 
vation of the plane of polarisation is confirmed by 
tlerr Frazmowski, who noticed the same fact from 
the observatory at Warsaw. M. Porro took a photo- 
graph of the apectrum thrown by the comet, and that 
from Arcturus, for the purpose of comparison, and 
found no diflfierence in the rays, or in their several 
intervals. He considers that the cosmical matter of 
comets exists in two difleront states, both intermediate 
between the ether above referred to, and gas, and 
that the substance of the nucleus differs as much 
from its envelope as our globe from its own atmo- 
sphere. And we are to understand that the* comet 
does not reflect light as a mirror does, but by vibra- 
tions or undulations produced by the influence of the 
sun, in the same way as light is reflected by our 
atmosphere. Reasoning from analogy, the nucleus 
should be spherical in form, with a tendency to elon- 
gation, or to become oval as it approaches the sun ; 
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and so far as observations go, this change of form 
really takes place. The comet ^as seen to assume 
the oval shape, to have one of its extremities brighter 
than the other, and to shift its position from near the 
ring on the north to near the ring on the south. 
Some of these views are supported by Zantedeschi of 
Venice, who concludes iiebulae, comets, and perhaps 
the zodiacal light, to be composed of gases in the 
intermediate state. 

Another notion, suggested by observations of 
Donatrs comet, is, that we cannot explain its nattire 
unless we admit a twofold quality in gravitation, that | 
is, attraction and repulsion, as prevails in other 
natural phenomena. The comet, therefore, having 
entered the photosphere of the sun, there parts with 
the property by which it was drawn, and* receives an 
opposite «Dne by which it is driven olF into space. 

M. Faye shews that a reciprocal attraction among 
all its particles is manifested by the comet. When 
first seen, tlie particles or molecules were in close 
contact, arranged in concentric rings more and more 
dense around the central nucleus. Approach to the 
sun appears to counterbalance or destroy this attrac- 
tion, henco the throwing off at intervals the con- 
centric rings, not, however, as complete circles, but 
with a break in the rear where they stretched out and 
merged into the tail. lie thinks that as the earth has 
tides, BO a tide is produced in a comet by the influence 
of the sun, but to an extent almost incredibly greater, 
by reason of the extreme change that takes place in the 
comet’s distance from the sun: only, from some cause 
as yet unknown, the tide is all on the side furthest 
from the sun, or where wo see the tail, lie says, 
moreover, that the matter of the tail flew off from the 
nucleus at tlie rate of eight leagues in a second— the 
speed at which the earth travels in its orbit ; and the 
force by which this eflbct is produced ho describes, 
for want of a precise term, as solar radiation. This 
force is alike amazing and mysterious. What can it 
be which, in so short a time, sends off a train of light 
millions of miles in length? We know of nothing 
comparable except lightning ; and seeing that electri- 
city and magnetism, heat and light, are allied mani- 
festations, we shall perhaps find, with the progress of 
knowledge, that by their means the explanation will 
be arrived at. • 

In his latest notes upon the subject, read before the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, M. Fayo remarks : 

‘ Cometary phenomena are due to a repulsive force 
which resides in the sun, and which, for matters 
reduced to excessive tenuity, overcomes gravitation/ 

Bessel, in his discussion of the question, attributes 
to the rays of the sun * a property by which polar 
forces — energetic attractions and repulsions — are 
generated in the interior of a comet’s mass ; but be 
has not yet been able to name this property, althougli 
he has assigned to the special action with which he 
thus endows the solar rays, an intensity almost double 
that of the enormous mass which emits them. 

The conclusions of English astronomers agree in 
most respects with those made on the continent. Mr 
Airy, the astronomer-royal, found proofs of polarisa- 
tion in the bead and tail of the comet, and satisfied 
himself that the plane of polarisation is the same as 
observed by Govi and Prazmowski. He describes the | 
nucleus as formed of concentric discs. Professmr 
Challis, of the observatory at Cambridge, saw what 
he describes as hoods surrounding the nucleus, and 
the nucleus itself brighter on the right side — as seen 
in the fblescope — till October 2, and after that date 
on the left side. Rev. T. W. Webb of Hereford says ; 

< The two streams which formed the tail were for a 
long time unequal Jn breadth, but were never 
observed to change sides, so as to indicate rotation/ i 
Mr*Selby of Spalding observed sudden and moment- I 
ary jets dart from the nucleus, and concludes it to be 


* a dense body, emitting igneous or gaseous qmana* 
tions/ Mr Waterston explains the formation ^)f the 
tail by the centrifugal power^of the sun^s rays upon 
molecules free from the force of cohesion. • 

Full as this summaiy is, it cannot be regarded as 
more than a glance at the subject. Tlio astronomers 
generally have published only an abstract of their 
observations and conclusions, reserving for careful 
discussion and consideration the papers on the comet, 
with drawings illustrative of all its developments, 
which will be printed in the 7yanmc(io?is of scientific 
, societies in tho course of 1850. When these appear, 
we shall become acquainted with all that is known 
on the interesting subject. 

Some observers have contended that the tail of a 
comet has no real existence, but is a mere ocular 
illusion. Tycho thought it was nothing more than 
the sun’s rays shining through an opening in the 
nucleus. The true explanation is probably that, the 
comet being gaseous, the gas condenses when far 
away from the sun ; then Cf)ming into view, it is seen 
as a nebulous mass witliout a tail : it comes nearer, 
and the tail begins to develop itself, and the cornet 
grows smaller, as if tho heat of the sun caused the 
gas to evaporate, flying off from the envelope of the 
nucleus, and so forming the tail, and with greater 
amplitude after tho perihelion is past. By and by 
the tail disappears, and the comet goes off‘ into space 
to fulfil its mission, until, obedient to the great law 
of attraction, it returns once more to the glorious 
centre. 

Beyond the facts here set forth, there is little or 
nothing but surmise in what has been written con- 
cerning comets. Newton thought their use might 
bo*to fall now and then into a planet, and refresh 
it with a now term of existence; but to prove the 
notion true or false, would be alike difficult in the 
X>rcsont state of our knowledge. We conclude, there- 
fore, with a passage from a comnftinication to the 
Astronomical Society l)y Admiral Smyth ; having 
seen both, he thinks the comet of 1811 the finer of 
tlio two. ‘ As a mere sight-object,’ he says, ^ the 
branched tail was of greater interest, tlie nucleus 
with its head- veil” was more distinct, and its cir- 
cumpolarity was a fortunate incident for gazers. But 
recollect that in these remarks 1 mean nothing dis- 
respectful to the comet of Ilonati. On the contrary, 
with those e.xceptions, it is one of the most beautiful 
objects I have ever seen in the heavens/ 

— ■ — — ' ' 

CONVERSATION HOLMES. 

If tho last book* of Mr Oliver Wendell Holmes is 
to be taken as a fair sample of his powers of break- 
fast table-talk, he had better stick to that for the 
future, and give up the writing of poetry. He has, 
indeed, written one really good stirring ballad (On 
Lmding a Silver PunrJi-boivl), but‘ he has not written 
many ; whereas in this volume there are many good 
things, and better than we should have ever given 
him credit for. We do not speak of the apoplithegms 
plentifully bestrewed upon these pages — ranging from 
'the moral, ^ Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
which fits them all,’ to the social, ‘ Shabby gentility 
has nothing so characteristic as its hat. There is 
always an unnatural calmness about its nap^ and an un-^ 
wholesome gloss suggestive of a wet brush ’ — because 
apophthegms can be constructed by person^who have 
the knack of making th^m, as qasil;^ as charades; 
hut the really excellent metaphorical parallels are 
worth quoting fron\. Here, for instance, is balm to 
elders and others, who must needs suffer. under 
tedious ministers twice, or even thrice a week ; in the 

* The Autocrat of the SreakfasUtahle. Edinburgh ; A* Strahan 
&Co. • 
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information a hopelessly dull discourse does 

nevertheless (as electricians would say) develop 
strong mental currents.^ 

‘I am/isliamed to think with what accompaniments 
and variations ami ^/roriti/re I Imve sometimes followed 
tlie droning of a licavy speaker— not willingly, for 
my habit is reverential — but as a necessary result of 
a slight continuous impression on the senses and the 
mind, which kept botli in action without furnishing 
the food they required to work upon. If you ever 
saw a crow with a king-bird after liim, you will get 
an image of a dull speaker and a lively listener. The 
bird in sable plumage flaps heavily along his straight- 
forw'ard course, while the other sails round him, over 
him, under him, leaves him, comes back again, tweaks 
out a blnck featlier, shoots away onco more, never 
losing sight of him, and finally reaches the crow's 
perch at the same time the crow does, having cut a 
perfect labyrinth of loops, and knots, and spirals, 
while the slow fowl was painfully working from one 
end of his straight line to the other,* 

And again, liere is an admirable metaphorical 
lesson, wliich, if it had been only read in time by a 
certain popular author, w’ould perhaps have pre- 
vented him from getting into a squabble with a 
smaller man, as well as into the neWspaxiers and a 
law-court : 

* If a fellow attacked my opinions in print, would 
I reply ? Not I. Do you think I don’t understand 
what my friend, the professor, long ago called the 
hydrosUUic paradox of controi^ersy f 

‘ Don’t know what that means ? — Well, I will tell 
you. You know, that, if you had a bent tube, one 
arm of w hich was of tlie size of a pipe-stem, and the 
other big enough to hold the ocean, water woitld 
stand at tiic same height in one as in tlie other. Con- 
troversy equalises fools and w'ise men in the same 
W’ay — and the fooh know it, 

‘ No, hut I dften read wdiat tijcy say about 
otlier people. Tlicre are aboutf a dozen phrases that 
all come tumbling along together, like the tongs, and 
the shovel, and the poker, and the brush, and the 
bellows, in one of those domestic avalanches that 
everybody knows. If you get one, j'ou get the whole 
lot.’ . 

How true that U; and what an example of the 
latter part of it have we in this country recently wit- 
nessed in yet another eminent case. In America, 
where dirt is still cheaper, to judge by the reckless 
njanner in which it^s flung about by the public press, 
such remarks must be still more striking than to us, 

Mr Holmes is supposed to deliver his autocratic 
opinions to the vaiious company of the boarding- 
house at which he resides, wlio ai*c representative 
persons, and severally well described. It is no wonder 
that only some few should remain * balancing tea- 
spoons on the. edges of cups, twirling knives, or 
tilting upon the hind-legs of their chairs until their 
heads reached the w'all, where they left gratuitous 
adver,tisements of various popular cosmetics,’ when 
he describes the process of making verses in the 
following transcendental manner: ‘A lyric concep- 
tion, my friends, hits me like a bullet in the forehead. 
I have often had tlie blood drop from my cheeks 
when it struck, and felt that I turned as white as 
A'oath. Tiien comes a creeping as of centipedes run- 
ning down tip. spine — then a gasp and a great jump 
of the liearfcMfeen a sudden flush and a beating in the | 
vessels of^||pS[jid---then/i,long sigh— and tlie poem | 


of the hea^ 
vessels of ^ 
is written 

Whethqr^^sfgh is for the ideas, tlie jumps of the 
heart fyr | j^fiiythm, and the cenfipedes for the num- 
ber of poet does not particularise ; hnt Aslrcea 

and Oifi^Poeuts (sins of our author’s youth) must 
haye||^til«keW a ^ood deal out of Mr Oliver Wendell 
constitution, if they were all composed under 


the above painftil circumAtances. We are bound to 
shew, however, that with all this arrogance of sub- 
limity, he can see the ridiculous side of the poetical * 
character as well as another. Ho must surely have 
been a magazine editor himself at one period of his 
life, for in what other capacity Could he have picked 
up this knowledge of the aspirants for the laurel, the 
youthful toilers up the Peri^ical Parnassus? Ho 
has always striven, he says, to be gentle with even 
the most hopeless cases (of the poetic disease) ; but 
his experience has not been encouraging; and this# 
is the usual type of it : ‘ X. Y., »t. 18, a cheaply got- 
up youth, with narrow jaws, and broad, bony, cold, 
red hands, having been laughed at by the girls in Jiis 
village, falls to souling and contrqjling, and youthing 
and truthingt in the newspapers. Sends me some 
strings of verses, candidates for the Orthoi)^dic Infir- 
mary, all of them, in which I learn for the millionth 
time one of the following facts : either that something 
about a chime is sublime, or that something about 
time is sublime, or that something about a chim» is 
concerned with time, or that 'Something about a rhyme 
is sublime or concerned with time or with a chime. 
Wishes my dJ[>inioii of the same, with advice as to his 
future course. 

‘M^hat shall I do about it? Tell him the whole 
truth, and send him a ticket of admission to the 
Institution for Idiots and Feeble-minded Youth ? 
One doesn’t like to be cruel, and yet one hates to lie. 
Therefore one softens down the ugly central fact of 
donkeyism ; recommends study of good models ; that 
writing verso should he an incidental occupation 
on!}*, not interfering with the hoe, the needle, the 
lap.stone, or the ledger; and, above all, that there 
should be no hurry ip printing what is written. Not 
the least use in all this. The poetaster who has tasted 
type is done for. Hq is like the man who has once 
been a candidate for the presidency.’ 

Ah, reader, what a photograph that is! as, if }<m 
had to conduct this JimrnaHot a week, you would most 
infallibly discover. It is seldom, indeed, that we catch a 
j transccndcntalist committing a piece of humour; but 
vro detect Mr Holmes in that undignified position, 
several times, among tliese various pages. He tells 
us of a lad}*” of his acquaintance, %vho, when lier lius- 
band left her for a time, did not sit down and write a 
mournful poem, nor, indeed, say anything about the 
matter one way or another, but ‘ quietly turned of a 
deep orange colour, witli jaundice.’ ^Vc beg our 
author's pardon ; we have made a mistake. He pocs 
on to state, we xicrqeive, that this was * a symbol of 
human passion, a great deal more expressive than 
w*ord8 ; ’ whereby w*e perceive that we have been 
gleaning out of the metaphysical portion of the 
volume, instead of the humorous. Certain remarks, 
however,' wliicli he goes on to make 'upon literary 
reputation must needs be written in fun, since surely 
there canndt be any real foundation for them, even in 
.America. When an autlior has ii number of hooka 
out, Mr Holmes avers, he will keep them, if he be 
sagacious, all spirniing before the public eye at once, 
just as Signor Blitz docs his dinner-plates, fetching 
each one up ns it begins to ‘wabble* by an advertise- 
ment, a puff, or a quotation. He adds that he can 
always tell when a new hook or a no w^ edition is 
about to appear from a living writer, by the multi- 
plication in the newspapers of extracts from his 
old ones. ‘The extracts are proundbaif* Did one 
ever hear of such a thing in nil one’s literary exist- 
ence? And how could such a comical idcu. have 
entered into the brain of an ingenious author ? 

Tlic whole volume is pleasantly interspersed with 
verses, sometimes grave, and sometimes gay, and 
which seldom fail to please. The Deaeon^s Masterpiece 
is an excellent example of American humour. It is 
the biography of a ‘ onO-hoss shay,' whicli was built 
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in the year of the Lisbon earthquake, 1755, in such 
a manner that *it couldrC break down;’ the logic of 
%he construction being, that since the weakest place 
always gives way first, the way to ‘fix it* must 
necessarily be ‘jest, to make that place as strong as 
the rest** Accordingly, on its hundredth birthday, and 
the centenary of the Lisbon earthquake, nothing had 
given way yet. 

I'liisT OF Novembeb — ^ tho earthquake-day — 

There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 

A general favour of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, for the deacon’s art 
Had made St so like in every part, 

That there wasntt a chance for one to start ; 

For the wheels were just as strong as tfie thills. 
Aiul«the floor was just as strong as the sills, 

And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whippletrco neither less nor more. 

And the back-crossbar as strong as the fbve, 

' tAnd spring and axle and huh encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be worn out ! 

First of November, Tifty-five ; 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of tlie way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hos.s .shay, 

Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 

* Huddup!’ said the parson. — Off went they. 

The x>arson was working his Sunday’s text — 

Had got to fijlhhj, and stopped perplexed 
At what the — 3Mose.s — was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the mcetV-house on the hill. 

First a shivor, and then a thrillj 
Then something decidedly like a spill— 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock. 

At halt-past nine by the mcet’n’ diou.se clock — 

Just the hour of the earthquake-shock! 

What do jou think the parson found. 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap nr mound. 

As if it had been to the mill and ground t 
You see, of course, if youVe not a dunce, 

How it w'cut to pieces all at once ; 

All at once, and nothing first. 

Just as hubbies do when tliey burst. 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

Logic is logic. That's all 1 say. 

The rhythm of Mr Holmes’s verses was, we remem- 
ber, always smooth and melodious, altliough such 
nervous imagery as 

The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould. 
Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold, 

(the pet lines of tlie authoress of Our Vi/laffc), was 
rare among tliem. They are no less polished when 
he satirises, than when he merely described. 

The witty writer of the Quizzwlogt/ of the British 
Drama^ in Punch, had never anything better (or worse) 
to say of the stage’s staginess than the following 
prologue : 

‘ The worjd’s a stage,* as Shakspeare said, one day; 

The stage a world — was what he meant to say. 

The outside world ’s a blunder, that is clear ; 

The real world that Nature meant is here. 

Here every, foundling finds its lost mamma; 

Eachwogue, repentant, melts his stern papa; 

Misers relent, the spendthrift’s debts are pid. 

The cheats are taken in the traps they laid ; 

One after one the troubles all are past 
Till the fifth act comes right side up at last, 

"yirhcn the young couple, old folks, rogues and all, i 
Join hands, so happy at the curtain’s fall. I 


Hero suffering virtue ever finds J*elieft 

And black-browed ruffians always coffie to gric? 

W'hen the lorn damsel, with a frantic screech. 

And cheeks as hoeless os a b^ndy-peach, 

Cries: ‘Help, kyind Heaven!’ and drops bpon her 
knees 

On the green — baize— beneath the (canvas) trees ; 

See to her side avenging Valour fly — 

‘ Ha I villain ! draw ! Now, terraitorr, yield or die ! ’ 
When the poor hero flounders in despair. 

Some dear' lost uncle turns up millionnaire— 

Clasps the young scapegrace with paternal joy. 

Sobs on his neck: ‘ Afy Mv boy!! MY BOY!!!’ 

Finally, let us quote a little poem sent by Mr Oliver 
Wendell Holmes to be sung at a certain celebration ; 
say at the anniversary of some national poet’s 
birthday. It was a ballad in praise of wine (or 
whisky), of which the poet, in his lifetime, Imd 
been an admirer; and, therefore, one would have 
thought, characteristic and appropriate enough. And 
here it is : 

Come! fill a fresh bumper, for why should we go 
While the nectar still reddens our cups as they flow ? 
Pour out the rich juices still bright with the sun, 

Till o'er the brimmed crystal the rubies shall run. 

The purple-globed clusters their life-dews have bled ; 
How sweet is the breath of the fragrance they shed ! 
For summer’s last roses lie hid in the wines 
That were garnered by maidens who laughed through 
the vines. 

Then a smile, and a glass, and a toast, and a cheer, 
For all the good wine, and we’ve some of it here ! 

Ill cellar, in pantry, in attic, and hall, 

Long live the gay servant that laughs for ns all ! 

The proceedings, liowever, were governed by. a 
teetotal committee, urliose sentiments, with respect 
to liquor, accorded with those of neither the dead 
nor living bard. The latter was therefore obliged to 
submit to a few slight alterations in his verses ; and 
here is the corrected ballad : 

Como ! fill a ftesh bnTnj>or, for wdiy should w o go. 
While the logwood still reddens our onns a.s they flow ? 
Pour out the decoction still bright witli the sun, 

Till o’er the brimmed crystal the dye-stuff shall run. 

The half-riponed apples their life-dews have bled ; 

How sweet is the taste of the sugar of lead I 

For summer’s rank poisons lie hid hi the wines! ! J 

That were garnered by stable-boys smoking long-nines. 

Then a sdowl, and a howl, and a scoff, and a sneer. 

For strychnine and whiskjr, and ratsbane and beer ! 

In cellar, in pantry, in attic, in hall, 

Down, down w’ith the tyrant that masters us all ! 

What a satisfaction it is to think that no such absurd 
incongruity could possibly happen in this country as 
even the proposal of a teetotal celebration of tlie 
birthday of a genial poet ! 


ENGLISH SHRINES AND THEIR DEVOTEES. 

The custom of making pilgrimages to spots of reputed 
sanctity prevailed to a great extent in the latter ages 
of paganism, and, coupled with a reverence for relics^ 
was transferred at a very early period to the Christian 
church. Pilgrimages to Jerusalem are mentioned as 
early os the third century ; and, in tbc fourth, they 
are said by Sfc Jerome to Itafe been common from all 
parts of the Roman empire* In England, there were 
few shrines or relies of great repute which •dated 
before the time of the Crusades. In some *of the 
most celebrated, ^ those of the Virgin at -Walsing- 
j ham, and the True Blood at Hailes, the^ sacred materiel 
1 was confesBodly import^ by the Crusaders ; while the 
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greatest of all, the shrine of BecJcet at Canterburj, 
deriveff its ex^^Lonce from an event os late as the 
twelfth century. 

The mssion for visiting shrines and other * holy 
places ’ appears, in the middle ages, to have prevailed 
pre-eminently in England. In the days of Bede, a 
pilgrimage to Rome was held to be a ^ great virtue;* 
and the number of Englishmen who visited the papal 
court is said to have excited tlie sarcastic jokes of the 
Italians on their Catholic enthusiasm. In the 
number of her domestic shrines, England also cx* 
ceeded all other countries. Thirty-eight existed 
in Norfolk alone ; and to one of those, that of Our 
Lady of Walsingham, Erasmus sa^s, every English- 
man not regarded as irreligious, invariably paid his 
homage. Thp pilgrims who arrived at Canterbury 
on the sixth jubilee of the canonisation of Becket, | 
are said to have exceeded one hundred thousand, | 
or nearly a twentiet^i of tl»e whole population of 
the kingdom. Even on the eve of the Reformation, 
wlicn the practice of pilgrimage had much declined, 
it appears, from the report of one of Henry’s visitors, 
that upwards of five hundred devotees, bringing money 
or cattle, had arrived the day before he wrote, at an 
obscure shrine in Wales.* 

The practice of making foreign pilgrimages existed 
! in England from the seventh to about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Few persons of any station or 
wealth failed during that period to engage in these 
religious tours; and in later ages, they were not 
uncommon among persons in tho middle ranks of 
life. The Wife of Bath, for example, though but a 
simple cloth-worker, had been as a pilgrim to Rome, 
Compostclla, and Jerusalem. 

TJio professional costumo-of the pilgrim consisted of 
a long, coarse, russet gown, with large sleeves, and 
sometimes patched with crosses; a leather belt worn 
round the .shoulders or loins, and a howl and bag 
suspended from it ; a round hat turned up in front, 
and stuck either with scallop-shells or small leaden 
images of saints ; a rosary of large beads hanging from 
the neck or arm ; and a long statiT, called the bourdon, 
hooked like a crosier, or furnished near the top w'ith 
two hollow balls, which were occasionally used as a 
musical instrument 

Before setting out, the pilgrim received consecra- 
tion, which was extended also to the several articles 
of his attire. Before commencing his journey, he 
also settled his worldly affairs, and frequently gave 
a part of liis goods to religious uses. Such acts of 
generosity had probably a reference to the protection 
which tho church bestowed on these devotees. During 
their absence, their property was secured from injury; 
nor could they be arrested or cast in anj» civil process. 
The most desperate characters respected tho sanctity 
of tlieir profession ; and\ as we learn from tlie Paston 
Leffersy have in some i'w^siances been known, after 
rcbldng them by the way, to restore all they had 
taken from them. The pilgrims to foreign places 
were compelled by statute to embark cither at Ply- 
inouth or Dover, under the penalty of five marks, to 
. he applied in support of the canonry of Landeho in 
Cornwall, and the hospital of St Nicholas at Calais. 
From the words of the petition on which this statute 
was founded, as given by Lodge in nis Illustrations — 
la serche meultx purra* cstre fait en un port q’en 
pluBours * (search can be better made in one port than in 
wawy)— wo infer that the reason for this restriction 
arose from a desire to cl^eck tho smuggling which is 
said been extensively carried on by persons 

in f j tMM isguise. 

iMw^rder of foreign pilgriifis must be reckoned 
thoJlI^erai a class of men whose real history and 
are little known, though their name is so 

' * Burnot, 242. 


familiar The distinction between the pilgrim and 
the palmer is thus stated in a very carious volume, 
entitled The MomM MorsekecA: *The pilgrim Jiadt 
some home or dwelling-place; the palmer had none. 
The pilgrim travelled to some certain designed place ; 
the palmer to all. The pilgrim w^nt at his own 
charges; the palmer professed wilful poverty, and 
went upon alms. The pilgrim might give over his 
profession and return home ; but the palmer must be 
consistent till he had obtained his palm by deatli.’ 

The rise of the domestic shrines of England, an(^^ 
tho decline of foreign pilgrimage, are evidences of the 
milder character which asceticism had begun to wear. 
Tho spirit and manner of these pilgrimages differed 
in many respects from those of tho former kind. 
From their diminished distance alid danger, they had 
comparatively little of the same solemn preparation 
or devotional austerity. Few domestic pilgrims prob- 
ably underwent the ceremony of consecration, or 
travelled in any particular costume. This is evident 
from Chaucer’s pilgrims, who are all equippeej in 
their gayest dresses, and exhibit no distinctive sign 
of their i)rofes8ion eitlier in appearance or in spirit. 
They pursi^e their journey gaily on horseback, and 
make it an occasion of niirtli and enjoyment rather 
than of religious mortification ; 

Every man in his wise made licrtly chore, 

Telling Ills fellow of sportis and of cheer, 

And of inirthes that fallen by the w-ayc, 

As custom is of pilgriines, and hath been many a da^c. 

These remarks, however, are chiefly true of the 
customary and periodical pilgrimages. In those which 
were undertaken spontaneously from some strong 
emotion, a severer character pi*evailed. Mr Fosbrookc 
contends that, in pilgrimages of this kind, it was an 
essential condition that the pilgrim should walk 
barefoot; and there *are undoubtedly instances to 
the last of persons of the highest rank adopting 
this painful mode of travelling. In one of the pil- 
grimages of Henry VIII. to Walsingham, he is said 
by Spelman to have walked thither barefoot from 
Barsham, a distance of about three miles ; and in the 
same way, the beautiful Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Cliarles 1., was once sentenced by her confessor to 
make a pilgrimage from Somerset House to Tyburn, 
there to do homage to the saintship of some recently 
executed Catholics, ‘ No longer agon,’ says a writer in 
Mr Ellis’s first scries of Original Lvttersy ‘then upon 
St James’s clay last past [1020], those hypocritical 
dogges made the pore queen to walke afoot, some add 
barefoot, from her house at St James’s to the gallowes 
at Ty borne, therby to honour the saint of the day in 
visiting that holy place, where so many martyrs, 
forsoothe, had shed their blod in defence of the 
Catholique cause. Had they not also made her to 
dable in the durt of a foulc morning from Somerset 
House to St James’s, her Luciferian confessour riding 
allong by her in liis coach I Yea, they have made her 
to go barefoot, to spin, to eat her meat out of tryne 
(wooden) dishes, to waitc at the table and serve her 
servants, with many other ridiculous and absurd 
penances.* 

In all pilgrimages of real devotion, the practice 
of walking was common. In one of the Paston 
Letters, written in 1741, the Duke and'Duchess of 
Norfolk arc mentioned as making a pilgrimage 
together in this way to Walsingham ; and it must 
have been adopted, from necessity, in the cases in 
which entire , families made pilgrimages witl;, all the 
children and servants. Some of tho above instances, 
however, may be said equally* to prove the greater 
severity, or at least decorum, which marked these 
religious excursions in the upper ranks, and which 
prevailed at all tiroes to a degree that would probably 
not he inferred from Chaucer’s picture. 
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In the pilgrimages of the lower orders bis descrip- 
tions seem to have been fully justified. A passage 
^quoted by Mr Fosbroohe fSrom one of the early state 
trials, gives us a picturesque idea of the gay arid 
social spirit in which they were conducted. Tlie 
dialogue occurs between a captious disciple of 
Wickliff in the tiifto of Henry IV., and Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury. * Also, sir/ says the 
former, ‘I knowe well that wh^ divers men and 
women will go after their owne wills, and finding out 

pilgrimage, they will order to have with tliem both 
men and women that can sing wanton songs ; and 
some other pilgrims will have with them bagpipers, 
80 that cveiy towne they come through, they 
make more noise tjian if the king came that way 
with all his clarions and minstrels. And if these 
men an^ women be a month in their pilgrimage, 
many of them shall be half a year after great jang- 
lers, tale-tellers, and liars.’ To which the archbishop 
quaintly replies, that ^ pilgrims have with tliem 
singers and also pipers, that when one of them that 
goeih barefootc striketh his toe upon a stone and 
maketh it to bleed, it is well done that he or his 
fellow begin then a song, or else takas out of his 
bosonic a bagpipe, to drive away with such mirth the 
hurte of his fellow/ 

The object of a pilgrimage was sometimes of a 
general, and sometimes of a special kind ; and tlie 
ceremonial wriich took place on arriving at a shrine 
di/Teretl accordingly. At Boxley and llailos the pil- 
grim underwent a sort of ordeal which was supposed 
to determine his spiritual state. At the former place 
ho lifted, or tried to lift, a small wooden image of St 
Kumbold, which was artfully pinned to the altar if 
his offering had been insufficient ; and at the latter 
ho was shown a phial of the true blood, with a black- 
ened side, which, wdien turned towards him, rendered 
the contents invisible. But these were particular 
cases; and, generally speaking, a visit to a shrine 
inclucled nothing more than the ordinary gratification 
of curiosity or ^ devotion. A tolerable idea of its 
general nature roa}^ bo gained from the description 
given by Erasmus of his visit to Walsingham. Ilis 
dialogue on this suhjec^t is perhaps too fanciful in 
parts to he implicitly adopted ; but there is no reason 
to doubt the general correctness of its details, the 
minuteness of which gives it an additional value. 

The pilgrims who arrived at Wtilsitigham entered 
the sacred precinct by a low narrow wicket. It was 
purposely made difili'ult to pass as a precaution 
against the robberies which were frequently com- 
mitted at the shrine. On the gate in which the 
wicket opened w as nailed a copper imago of a knight 
on horseback, whose miraculous preservation on the 
spot by the Virgin formed the subject of one of the 
numerous legendary stories with which the place 
abounded. To the east of the gate, and within the 
enclosure, stood a small chapel, where the pilgrim 
was allowed, ‘for a consideration,* to kiss a gigantic 
hone, said to have been the finger-bone of St Peter. 
After this, he was conducted to a building, thatched 
with reeds and straw, enclosing two wells in higli 
rt‘pute for indigestion and headache, and also for the 
r iver virtue of insuring to the votary, within certain 
limits, whatever he might wish for at the time of 
drinking tfieir waters. The building itself was said 
to have been transported there through the air, many 
centuries before, in a deep snow ; and, as a proof of it, 
the visitor was gravely desired to notice an old bear’s 
skin attached to one of the beams I After this, he 
entered the outer chapel, an unfinished building in 
tlie time of Erasmus, who describes the high winds from 
the neighbouring sea as blowing through its open 
doors and windows. Within this stood the chapel of 
the. Virgin, a small wooden building with doors in 
its opposite sides, through whith the pilgrims entered 


I and retired. The celebrated image of Our Lady stood 
I within it, on the right of the altar. Ithe interior was 
kept highly perfumed, and illuminated solely by 
tapers, which dimly revealed »the sacred im^ge, sur- 
rounded by the gold and jewels of the shrine. The 
pilgrim knelt a while on the steps of the altar, and 
then deposited his oifering upon it and passed on. 
What he gave was instantly taken up by a priest, 
who stood in readiness to prevent the next comer 
from stealing it in depositing his own ofiTering. At 
an altar, apparently in the outer,chapcl, was exhibited 
the celebrated relic of the Virgin’s milk. It was 
enclosed in a crystal to prevent the contamination of 
lips 

Whose kiss 

Had been pollution unto aught so chaste, 

and set in a crucifix. The pilgrims knelt on the steps 
of the altar to kiss it, and, alter the ceremony, the 
priest held out a board, like that with which tolls 
were collected at the foot of bridges, to receive their 
offerings. The sacred relic itself, Erasmus says, was 
excessively like chalk mixed with the white of eggs, 
and quite solid.* The image of the Virgin and her 
Son, as the pilgrims made their salute, also appeared 
to him to give tiiem a pod of approbation. 

At Canterbury, which Erasmus also visited, there 
appears to Imve been less variety of incident. The 
pilgrim was there chiefly employed in doing honour 
to the relics of almost countless s'lints, and pre- 
eminently to those of Becket. ‘ On the north side of 
the clioir,’ he says, ‘ the guides opened several doors, 
and the pilgrims beheld an immense collection of 
bones of all kinds — skullboncs, jawbones, teeth, hands, 
fingers, &c., which they kissed as they were severally 
taken out/ At his visit, an arm was presented to 
them to salute, with the flesh still upon it, and bloody. 
In doing honour to the relics of Becket, they kissed 
the rusty point of the sword that split his skull, and 
the fissure in the skull itself, exposed for that purpose 
in a silver case. Near his monument, their eyes 
were gratified with the sight of his hair-shirt, his 
belt, find trousers. Ilis neckerchief, dirty vith liis 
sweat, and spotted with his blood, and even the rags 
on which he blew his saintly nose, ^^cre also shewn 
them. 8 ucli exhibitions were perfectly consistent 
with the genius of canonisation, and with that love 
of disgusting subjects which was not unfrcquently 
mingled with ideas of sanctity. 

All pilgrimages to canonised shrines were professedly 
devotional; but tliey had often a near relation to 
some personal want or secular interest of the devotee. 
This arose from that subdivision of the Romish, as of 
the classical, calendar which assigned a tutelary deity 
to almost every situation or contingency of life, 
and ill consequence filled the country with shrines of 
a specific virtue. * We set/ says Sir Thomas More in 
Ilis Dialogue on the Adoration of Images, ‘ every saint 
in his office, and assign him a craft such as ploaseth 
us. St Loy we make a horse-leech ; and because 
one smith is too few at the forge, we sol St 
Ippolitus to help him. St Appolonia we make a 
tooth-drawer, and may speak to her of nothing but 
sore teeth. St Sythe, women set to seek their keys. 
St Koko we appoint to sec to the great sickness, and 
with him we join St Sebastian/ In like manner,^ 
every trade had its patron: even the rat-catcher 
could hope for no success in his profession without 
the kindly interference of St Gertrude. From the 
same local and specific efilSaey, some shrines tl&t 

• * 

* From a scarcely legible inscription on tke wall, Brosmus 
learned that the precious relic waa purobaBcd in Ihf tenlU century 
by an old women near Constantmoplo, with an as^nrimoe, from 
which arose its fame, that all other portions of dbhe Virgm*s milk 
had Mien on the ground before they were collected, tVhilc this 
was taken directly from her treaat! 
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wer© unciiiionise^ onjoyod n reput© little inferior to 
those Jvliich colild boast of a celestial^ patron. A 
singular slirine of this kind existed at Winfarthing in 
Norfolk, containing a ptecious relic called ‘The Good 
Sword of Winfarthing.’ It was efficient in tho 
recovery of lost property, and of horses stolen or 
strayed, and in the still more important office of 
shortening tho lives of refractory husbands. To 
obtain its interference in this way, the impatient 
helpmate was simply required to enter tho church on 
every Sunday throughout the year, and sot up a 
lighted candle before the relic, 

Tlie pilgrimages to sanative wells and fountains 
must be reckoned amongst those to specific shrines. 
Springs of this kind, when consecrated, were generally 
found in the neighbourhood of some chapel or 
monastery of their patron saint, w ithin which a part 
of the ceremony usually took place. Tlic counties 
of Norfolk ami Suffolk contained sanatary wells of 
various efficacy, such as those at Woolpit, East 
. i)ereliam, Wereham, and Bawbiirgh. The effect of 
these wells was probably not always imaginary. In 
many instances, a medical as well as a religious 
benefit might arise from the ceremony which the 
visitor underwent. 

In some instances, tiio imputed efficacy of conse- 
crated wells was of a moral kind, wells of 

St John and of tlic Virgin at llonily, in Warwicksliiro, 
for example, were celebrated for removing the taint 
of unchastity. 

Tlic custom of performing, pilgrimages by proxy, 
which very early crept into practice, was perhaiw a 
consequence of Iho Catholic doctrine, that an indi- 
vidual might, on some occasions, depute his religious 
duties to others without danger to himself. Gene- 
rally, ho,wever, these pilgriinagos were performed j 
only after the dennsc of the person to whom tlicy i 
referred, .nlthoughafew instances occur oftlicir taking l 
place in Ins lifetime, IVovisions for these post-obit 
pilgrimages are frequently met with in the wills of 
distinguished persons, from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century. In the earlier instances, they w’erc ' 
commonly directed to Home or Jerusalem ; and in 
tiiese cases were committed to priests, who were 
directed to pray or sing masses at all convenient 
places by the way. But in later ages, like other 
pilgrimages, tliey were more comtnonly marie to 
domestic shrines, and appear to have been intrusted 
to simple laymen. A pious lady, whose will is printed 
in Bloniefuild’s Norfolk, to which wc have been 
indebted for many curioiis particulars connected witli 
our subject, provides for a pilgrim to visit, after her 
deatli, no less than eight different shrines wdthin that 
county. It is probable, from tlie low' rate at wliich 
these spiritual commissions w ere generally paid, that 
the same person undertook them for several persons at 
once. In the will of Lady Cecily Gcrbridge, in 1418, 
only ten marks are left for a pilgrim to visit liomo ; 
and in another, that of Gardener, bishop of Norwich, 
in 150s, only twenty marks are left for the same 
pilgrimage, with the condition pf singing at Borne for 
thirteen weeks. In some few cases, the executors 
of a w'ill were directed to give certain sums to all 
pilgrims, without distinction^ wIjo were willing to 
undertake an assigned pilgrimage for the deceased. 

^ TJie irractice of making valuable presents to 
shrines, thougli not assuming the form of pilgrimages, 
was very nearly allied to them in spirit. These 
presents were^made aniyi^Uy, or at other periodical 
intervalj, by most persons of rank in Homan Catholic 
appears from the household book of the 
itaumberland, that he ’gave donations every 
ral popular shrines, and kept a candle 
burning at some of them, with a provision 
to*nttend it. Edward I. appears to have 
periodical offerings to nearly one hundred 


shrines ; and his queen is recorded to have given 
twelve florins of gold for herself and her eon to tho 
several sliriiies of Becket at Canterbury. It wad 
common in sickness for the invalid or his friends to 
tempt the intercession of a saint by vowing to present 
quantities of corn, bread, or wax at his shrine, tho 
precise quantity being generally determined by tho 
weight of the patient. In one of the Petston Letters, 
Margaret Paston informs her brother that his mother 
had vow'od an image of wax of Ids weight to Our Lady 
of Walsingham. and that she was going to the sam^ 
shrine on a pilgrimage for him. But the most , 
valuable presents of this kind were those made by 
bequest. Ladies at their death often left their richest 
dresses and most costly jew'cls to the shrines of their 
favourite sa^its ; and it was prolJably in this way, as 
much as by pilgrimage, that their immense w'ealth was 
accumulated. A most splendid beqiiest of tins kind 
occurs in the will of Kichard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, in 1435. lie directs his executors to cause 
four images of pure gold, each containing twenty 
pounds, to be made in tho likeness of himself' in 
his coat of arms, and holding an anchor between 
his hands— ^ne to be given to the shrine of St Alban, 
another to that of St Thomas of Canterbury, a tliird 
to Bridlington in Yorkshire, and a fourth to the 
shrine of St Winifred at Shrewsbur}', 

At slirines like tliat of Becket, it may bo supposed, 
from tlicir imnienHO wcaltii, that a great of the 
presents was preserved ; but at many of the lesser 
ones the i)rie8ts avowedly claimed llio gifts as tlicir 
own. 

To this cause may perhaps be attributed the 
excessive number of rural jshiines. Under strong 
temptations of gain, there will never be wanting per- 
sons in any profession to take advantage of ignorance 
and credulity ; and such disinterested forbearance 
was least of all to be* expected in the clergy of the 
middle ages. Tho history of one of the absurd relics 
mentioned in a previous column, the gotwl sword of 
Winfarthing, is probably a fair sample of that of a 
majority of the shrines, if their origin could be known. 
This precious relic was originally the sword of a 
robber who took sanctuary in the churcliyard, hut 
escaped through the negligence of the w’atchinan, 
leaving the sword behind him. It was laid up for 
many years in an old chest ; but the parson and i 
clerk at length striking on tho idea of proclaiming it 
as a relic, drew it from its obscurity, and made a hand- 
some revenue of their device. ‘The taking up of 
a man’s bones,’ says Sir Thomas More, ‘ and setting 
them in a gay shrine, hath inadt^rnauy a saint.’ The 
image of the Virgin at Worcester, wlien unfrocked by 
the reformers, was found to be the statue of an old 
bishop of the diocese. 

Many of the slirincs were as mean in external 
apt>aratus as they were absurd in purpose. The 
usual I'epresentation of God the Father resembled, us 
we learn from an old author, ‘ an old broken-backed 
mail, with a white head and beard, a wrinkled fore- 
head, large hanging lips, and toothless gums.’ It 
is probable, however, that this description might 
apply chiefly to the smaller shrines. Tho richer ones 
M'ere often furnished with great sumptuousness, and, 
like the inagniflcent edifices in which tliey were 
plqced, w'ero well calculated to inspire the awe and 
wonder of a rude and barbarous people. Many of 
them were of solid gold, many richly gilt and sot with 
jew'els. Tapers burned continually before them; ' 
banners were suspended over them ; and sopietimcs 
tlie effigies of knights in complete armour stood 
around them, as if for a^guard. 
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‘PICKETS’ VERSUS BULLETS. 
The old re 5 ?ulation-muskot, known in the army by 
the affectionate sobriquet of ‘ Brown Bess/ would 
soraStimos, though not always carry a bullet witli a 
certain degree of precision about a hundred yards; 
but beyond that very moderate distance, no one, 
Iiowever expert, could make sure of hitting even a 
barn*door ; the aim of the individual who pulled the 
trigger, supposing that the state of his nerves 
permitted him to take aim at all — which a very distin> 
guished general, not very long since deceased, declared 
to be not invariably the case — Iiavlng v^ry little to 
do with the direction taken by the projectile. On 
momentous occasions, when it was important that 
shots should not be thrown away, the old instructions 
were ; ‘ Reserve your fire, my lads, till j^ou can see 
the whites of the fellows* eyes; then aim low, and 
Waze away as fast as you ca»i.* That is, nobody 
thought of doing much execution except at very 
close quarters ; but, like Moliere's physician, nous 
avons change tout ceia ; and science has furnished us 
with a musket with which we may begin to blazo 
away at our adversaries almost as soon as we can 
see that they arc adversaries, and with which a good 
sliot may almost make sure of sending a ‘picket’ to 
its mark at something like a thousand yards. The 
modern picket, therefore — which is the American 
name for a Minie rific-ball — is a very much more 
formidable missile than the old-fashioned bullet; 
hut, whatever may be its advantages over its pre- 
decessor as to accuracy of flight, length of range, 
and penetrating power, there is one disadvantage 
attending the general employment of the rifled 
musket from which it is fired. It is not sufilcient 
to substitute for Brown Bess a superior description 
of firearm; but in order to enable our soldiers to 
use their weapons with eAect, careful training and 
much practice are requisite, so that the instructing 
of a recruit, is a much more complicated affair than 
it used to be* We have lately liad an opportunity 
of seeing a. great many men trained to the use of 
the new arm; and it may interest the reader to 
learn sometMng of the process by which the^ lad who 
has perhaps never fired a shot in his life, is converted 
into a morb or less skilful rifleman. There are 
certain moral results, too, which may be expected 
to flow ifrom the substitution of a scientifically 
constructed weapon fop the clumsy Brown Bess, 
and which it is by no means uninteresting to note. 

In the first place, then, it is necessary that the 
future marksman should bo taughtr to judge, with a 
'considerable degree of accuracy, the distance ho is 


from the object he is to fire at ; for, unless lie can 
ascertain that, the new rifle will be scarcely more 
destructive in his hands than the old musket. The 
length of range is determined by the degree of ele- 
vation ; and ill order to get this correctly, a sight, the 
height of which is regulated according to a scale, is 
fixed in front of the lock; but it is obvious that 
the true distance Imust he known before the ‘ sight’ 
can be properly adjusted, and nothing but practice 
can enable a man to ascertain tliis by the eye alone. 
To some it may appear difficult to teach men to judge, 
within a comparatively f^w yards, how far they are 
from an object placed at from one to nine hundred 
yards from them ; and tliis, too, under every variety 
of circumstance, such as diflerences of level in tlie size 
and position of the intervening and surrounding 
objects, and, above all, in various atmospheric con- 
ditions, and amount of light ; but if we reflect with 
what accuracy we habitually judge of such short 
distances or lengths, in yards, feet, and inches, as 
those with which we cotnmonly have to do, we shall 
readily believe that, with practice, the eye may be 
taught to serve us as faithfully even when it is a 
question as to scores and hundreds of yards; and 
experience sliews this to bo tlie case. Tiicre are, of 
course, some thick-skulled, non -observing fellows 
who can never be made to guess their distances 
correctly ; but most of the men soon acquire a con- 
siderable facility in so doing, and in practice, it must 
be remembered that it is not necessary that every 
man should be quick at it; for a few sharp-eyed 
lads will leaven a whole lump of stupidity, and 
enable' every one to adjust this ‘sight* of his piece 
with sufiUcient accuracy. 

Instruction in judging distances is managed in this 
way The class is drawn up on some open space 
of ground, and two or more of their number are sent 
on with a red flag, the men being made to face in the 
contrary direction to that in which the flag is being 
carried, so that they shall not be able to count steps, 
or in any other irregular manner assist themselves in 
I forminga. judgment of the distance travcrsed,^.which 
must be decided by the eye alone. As soon as the 
bearers of the red flag stop, the class faces about, and 
the sergeant, standing six or seven paces in front of 
his men, so as to be out of hearing, calls put each 
man separately, and aeks himbhow far hb thinks bo is 
from it His answer is put against his name in a 
book ruled for, the .purpose, and when all have 
guessed, the true distance is ascertained by meabute- 
ment — every roan getting so many marks or points 
set down to him, according to the aoauracy pf ids 
answer— that is, provi<Ile6he guesses within a certain 
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number of yards of the truth ; for unless lie does so, 
lie peti) no poirft'at ai4 If the men are out judging 
distances for the first time, the differences of opinion 
will be .very wide, pri^te Murphy perhaps thinking 
that he is full five hundred yards from the 
object that private Milligan, with great pretension to 
exactness, declares to be no more than three hundred 
and twenty-five yards distant ; but after a few morn- 
ings’ practice. Brown and Jones, Murpliy and 
Milligan, come,to see things much more in the same 
light, and their differences are reduced to a small 
number of yards. In short, most inoii soon manage 
to get the number of points thay should obtain before 
being passed on to a more advanced class of students 
in the art of shooting with the Enfield rifle. 

But besides being taught to judge distances, the 
men have another course of instruction to undergo, 
before they are put into the first class for ball-practice 
at the target. They must l>c taught the principles on 
which accuracy of aim depends with the peculiar 
weapon they are to use. For this purpose, stands — 
something like the stands used to support an 
engineer's level or the camera of the photographer — 
are set up at different distances from the target ; and 
the learner, resting his musket on one of these, adjusts 
the aim to the best of his judgment. It is so con- 
trived that the piece will remain on the stand as 
pointed, so that the instructor can shew the pupil 
any error that he may have made, and can make him 
change the aim either horizontally or vertically as 
the case requires. When he has been made to 
level his musket with tolerable accuracy in this 
way, th8 pupil is ready to commence firing at the 
target in the first class; that is, among tliose who 
are to fire at n distance of from 100 up to 300 
yards. The Enfield rifle being sighted to 900 : 
yards, three classes have been established for practice 
— namely, of those in the first class, who fire from 
100 to 300 yards; of those in the second class, 
firing from 300 up to GOO yards ; and of those in the 
third class, who fire from COO to 900 yards; every 
man being obliged to obtain so many points in the 
first class before he can pass into the second, and in 
the second before he can pass into the third. As soon 
as he has obtained the required number of x^oints in 
the last class, his course of instruction is cornxdete. 
All that tcacliing can do for him has been done, and, 
unless he be one of those unfortunate mortals, born 
fumblers, and totally without manual dexterity, he is 
probably an average marksman. Only a decided genius 
for the thing will make him a really good shot. 

^ Ball-practice is thus regulated. The class is drawn 
up in line, a sergeant standing by with book and 
pencil, as when the men are being made to judge 
distances. At tlie word, each man steps forward in 
succession, delivers his lire, and, accordingly as he has 
made a good, bad, or middling shot, gets good or bad 
marks set against his name in the register of the 
firing. If he misses the target altogether, no signal 
is ^ade by tlie marker at the butt, and he gets a 
^miss* put against his name; but if lie makes a hit, 
the marker signals by different flags whether the hit 
is an ^ outer’ — that is, outside tlic outer ring — a 
•centre' — or within the outer ring — or a bull’s-eye. An 
outer counts one point; a centre, two; and a bull’s-eye, 
three. It will be x>roper to observe that the width 
of the target employed varies in proportion to the 
distance from which the practice is carried on. No 
change, however, is ma^e in height of the target, 
that remiunlng always about the height of a man. 
At first, one target, two feet wide by six high— -about 
the'^iae of one man — is used,* and several of these 
targets awplaced by side as the distance becomes 
C^atef. At nine hundred yards, eigtit targets are 
r€ll>reBeatiiig a front of about eight men, 
bull’s-eye is made iirat feet in diameter. Nor 


at such a distance as half a mile is a buH’s-eye of* 
that diameter by any means easy to hit; for it is' 
obvious that the smallest deviation from the correett 
line of flight becomes of immense importance when 
prolonged through such a distance as that. More- 
over, the effect of the wind on the flight of the 
ball, at these long ranges, is found to bo very great. 
A sergeant — who, as we had many opportunities of 
observing, is a capital shot — assured us, tliat 'when 
firing at the 900 yards’ range during a high wind, hq 
found his first ball driven nearly fourteen feet out 
of the correct course. In his subsequent shots, .hef 
allowed that much in his aim, and then succeeded in 
hitting the bull’s-eye several times running. 

For the first.few hundred y^ds, the Enfield rifle 
is fired stanjjing, like the old mwlket ; but at greater 
distances, it is bettor to kneel if the object fired at is 
placed on the same level, or the great elevatfbn given 
to the piece would require it to be held too low 
on the shoulder for steadiness. In order to shoot 
well kneeling, tlie shooter should plant himself firmly 
on the right heel, rest his left elbow on liis left kiiee, 
and so get a capital rest for his piece in tlie left hand. 
Another ii^de of getting a steady aim, particularly 
when there is much wind — but one which can of 
course only be adopted under x>eculiar circumstances, 
is to lie at full length on the back, with one's Meet , 
to the foe’ or target. Tlie muzzle of the rifle rests on 
the toes of the right foot, tlie butt is pressed to the 
right tliigh by the left hand, wliich is brought across 
; the stomacl^ and the trigger is pulled as usual by 
the riglit hand, the head being raised tliree or four 
inches from the ground in order to take aim. Excellent 
shots are generally made in tliis curious iiosition, and 
it may be very advantageously adopted by tlie sharp- 
shooter who wishes* to be iiarticularly careful of his 
own person, as well as to make good shots. A sod, a 
few inches thick, is & complete rampart to a man 
lying on his back, and he could not well be hit by 
anything but a chance shell, for he would not expose 
his head and shoulders even wdicn in the act of firing, 
as he must do in a greater or less degree if he lay on 
his stomach. 

In ordinary light-infantry skinnishing, the men 
are extended to the right and left in pairs at about 
a dozen paces apart. One roan fires his piece, 
and stopping a pace or two aside, reloads, while his 
companion advances before him, and fires in his turn, 
and so on — each man alternately advancing to fire 
and reloading, so long as the forward movement lasts, 
the ‘ retiring ’ being conducted on precisely tlie same 
principles- Now, even this drill is carried on with 
ball-cartridge, so that some idea may be formed of 
the effect likely to be produced by well-trained men 
in this kind of fighting, wlien armed with our im- 
proved w'eapons. Ten or a dozen single targets, of 
the usual size — tw'o feet wide by six high — are placed 
in a line, with the proper intervals between them, 
thus representing a line of the enemy’s skirmislicrs ; 
and a party of men, extended in pairs as above 
described, fire at them with ball-cartridge, advancing 
and retiring as if in the presence of'' an enemy. The 
men we saw at this light-infantry drill were a party 
of about twenty of the Royal Engineers, armed with 
the Lancaster rifle, which is considered to be a better 
weaxiou even than the Enfield ; but tli* number of 
misses &)mpared with the hits, even under these 
favourable circumstances, plainly shewed how much 
the difficulty of taking a correct aim is increased by 
this constant shifting of one’s ground. Clearly, in the 
good old days of Brown Bess, skirmishinfe in this 
fashion could not have been very destructive to life. 
At 400 yards, the hits were very few ; but as the lino 
of skirmishers advanced, they of course became more 
frequent, until, at 100 or 150 yards, there were more 
hits than misses. In determining tlie average number. 
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of shots whiph may be expected to take effect, how- 
ever, we must tfike into con 8 i(ieration a circumstance 
Which would assuredly exercise a strong perturbing 
influence. If the targets were armed with Enfield or 
Lancaster rifles, and were returning picket for picket, 
the aim would certainly not be so accurate. Soldiers 
soon become something given to fatalism ; and wlitfre 
ballets are singing and whizzing about their ears, 
they are enabled to take things all the more coolly 
if they have some faith in the doctrine that ‘ every 
gullet has its billet.* Without impugning any one’s 
courage, then, we may be perniilrted to believe that 
many more bullets are billeted for the bull’s-eye, 
whatever that may chance to be, when they are all 
flying in one direction. But besides this element of 
disturbance, there is anotlier difficulty whiph must be 
taken into account in the calculation. When one 
party is skirmishing, the other party is skirmishing I 
too ; so that the difficulty of making a good shot is 
increased by the motion of the object fired at ; and 
this element must be allowed for before we can calcu- 
late, *from the results of target-practice, the probable 
percentage of hits. Perhaps the most striking result 
of the Enfield rifle-firing — at least to the 

effect of a volley, or rather of a series of volleys, fired 
by twenty men at ten targets, placed close together 
at 300 yards’ distance. The balls pattered like bail 
upon the iron targets ; and it is clear that man3^ a 
gallant fellow in future will ‘ lose the number of his 
mess ’ before he is near eno,ugh to the foe to see the 
white of his eyes. 

But the change from the hap-hazard, load-and-fire- 
as-fast-as-3"0u-can system of shooting with Brown 
Bess, to the skilful handling of the rifled musket, 
can Iiardly fail to have a very desirable influence on 
the morale of the soldier. The elaborate training the 
men now undergo, and the emulation excited among 
them, must have a considerable effect on their character 
and liabits; and therefore, even in an educational 
point of view, wo gain largely by the improvement 
in our weapons of war. No one can doubt that 
this will be the case who passes a few hours watching 
a class at target-practice, and has observed how lively 
an interest the men take in the work, particularly 
when compared with the bored look of the same men 
engaged in field- drill. For the first time since the 
days when powder and ball superseded the national 
bow and arrow, the English soldier has some employ- 
ment connected with his profession in which he can 
take an interest, irrespective of mere drill ; in which 
all but hopeless noodles —every day less commonly 
found among army recruits as elsewhere — are soon 
perfect ; and which, if persisted in too unremittingly, 
more than any one thing disgusts the soldier with 
his calling. If no other advantage resulted from the 
relegation of Brown Bess to the United Service 
Museum, and other d< 5 pots of military cariosities, we 
should be amply compensated for the increased cost 
of the superior description of musket, and the extra 
expense of the ammunition required for practice. 
Any stinginess, indeed, in this latter item — ammuni- 
tion — will necessarily interfere with the progress 
made hy the men as marksmen, and will very mate- 
rially diminish the other advantages to be derived 
from the reformation in musketry. Enthusiasm must 
not be cramfped by the denial of a cartridge,^ 

It is well known that in those regimentsln which 
such sports as cricket and foot-ball are encouraged, 
the men are both more healthy and better conducted 
than in Jtliose in which the men arc accustomed to 
seek recreation in the public-house alone. Target- 
practice, therefore, may be easily made a pastime as 
well as a duty ; and the men will take to it as will- 
ingly as Swiss peasants to practice at the village 
buttj or as idle fellows to sparrow and pigeon 
‘ shooting. We must expect to find black sheep in 


every flock, and therefore it is not 'surprising that 
some men grumble at the ext^a Muble and; time 
demanded by so much ball-practice; but, generally 
speaking, they appear to takd an interest in what 
thc3^ are about, which is quite refreshing to behold ; 
and do their best, not only to win the prizes oflTered 
to the best shots, but to surpass their comrades — 
the ‘obaffing’ which constantly goes on at the 
expense of the bad shots, being in itself suflftcient 
proof of the interest excited. The rewards for good 
shooting are considerable, reference being had to the 
moderate scale of a soldier’s pay. A penny, twopence, 
threepence, or fourpence per day extra pay, may be 
obtained by the most expert marksmen in ^e com- 
pany or regiment ; and a more chivalrous feeling is 
appealed to by the giving of a decoration to the 
best bhot, iu the shape of a pair of crossed muskets 
worked in gold embroidery on the sleeve and cap of 
the prizemen. This extra pay, and this honourable . 
mark — as we understand — ^the marksman retains for 
a certain period, and then must win them anew, or, 
like the holder of Duckett's badge amongst the water- 
men, yield them up to the better shot. 

The writer, a short time since, was witness of a 
trial of skill between two little buglers, which will 
serve to sliew the excellent moral effect which the 
new 83^Btem of teaching men to use their arms skil- 
fully will have on them. Two parties had finished 
the regulation allowance of anmiunition for the day, 
and there being four spare cartridges left, the buglers 
— evidently what the French call enfant^ Je troupe^ 
cliildren of the regiment — asked if they might ‘ *av a 
shot’ Neither of the little fellows had ever fired a 
musket loaded with ball-cartridge before, and much 
delighted they were at the opportunity of doing so ; 
but the interest excited was not confined to them; 
the soldiers and the civilian on-lookers being equally 
anxious to see which would prove himself the better 
man, or, rather, boy. The distance happened to be 
two huudred yards; and number one, the biggest boy, 
fired his first sliot, and got an * outer,’ counting one 
point. This was good work ; and the party to w'hich 
number tw^o belonged thought themselves beaten r 
but their champion, with his first shot, got a * centre,’ 
counting two poiais. Then number one fired again^ 
getting another ’ outer,’ or one point ; and unless 
ndinber two made at least a hit, it was a dead heat. 
But number two, taking a very deliberate aim with 
the musket he had bareL*^ strength enough to hold 
out, again got a * centre,’ or two points, thus beating 
his opponent by two to one, whereupon his party 
cheered ; and he, taking what is known amongst the 
genus gainin as ^a sight’ at his adversary, danced 
round him like a little cannibal. Here, then, we have 
proof of the existence of a much healthier state of 
feeling than that which we find usually prevalent 
among soldiers who are undergoing the training inci- 
dent to their calling. In truth, facing right, left, and 
about ; marching and counter-marching, in slow time 
or quick, like au automaton, at the will of another, 
must inevitably be dreary work. But the soldier ‘has 
now an occupation in which he ceases to be a mere 
machine, and which brings his faculties into play as 
well as his muscles. 

When guard-duty is light, as in many places it 
must be, a great deal of time hangs heavily on the 
soldier’s hands— alwa^^s supposing that he is not over- 
drilled — and his mind is hut too often a mere blank, 
lie therefore naturally seeks at the •public-house 
or beer-shop for the ^amdsdment and excitement 
which is a necessity, under cme form or another, for 
every human being and which, if not to be obtained 
innocently, will assuredly be obtained at t)^e exj^ense 
of both health and morals. Health suffers too, as it 
has of late beeq conclusively shewn, the listless- 
uess (uid weariness inseparable ficom the monotonous 
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existence of soldier ; nnd it is^ of tlie highest 
impoKance, therefore, to find occupation for his mind^ 
even in a purely sanitary point of view. Of courte, 
it would ho utterly ^absurd to exi>ect that these 
serious evils — serious, if only on the low ground that 
the eflieicncy of the army is thereby diminished, and 
its cost increased — will bo eradicated by anything 
which the best intentioned rulers can adopt; but 
giving the men an intereBtin^ occupation will certainly 
aid in allaying them. It will help greatly the good 
effects produced by the improved barrack accommoda- 
tion, tlie better regulation of canteens, and the 
establishment of regimental schools and libraries. 

We have already remarked, that the pecuniary 
rewards offered by the government as an inducement 
to the men to make themselves skilful marksmen,' are 
considerable, having regard to the scale of the soldier’s 
pay ; but if we may form an opinion from our limited 
experience, the spirit of rivalry will be no less cfiBica- 
cious than the hope of winning the pecuniary rewards, 
in keeping alive amongst the men that spirit of good-^ 
will, witliout which the most elaborate and patient 
training must remain comparatively valueless. After 
all, the age we live in is by no means so prosaic as 
its detractors would have us believe ; numbers there 
arc still 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's uioutli ; 

and admittance into the purely chivalric order of 
the Victoria Cross is as eagerly sought for by all 
ranks of fighting-men as it could have been in the 
days of Coour-de-Lion himself. To become one of the 
best shots in* the British army is no mean object of 
ambition for the young soldier to propose to liimself; ; 
and, to borrow a metaphor from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the badge which proclaims him to he so, 
may be justly termed *thc Blue llibbon’ of the 
ranks. 


THE UNHIRED SERVANT. 

Mt father was a lincu-nierchant of the city of London, 
and one of the thousands whom the introduction of 
the power-loom, and the consequent intiux of cotton 
goods, brought to inevitable failure, lie was an old 
man at the time ; and though I do not think it broke 
his heart, he lived only to see his affairs wound up, 
paid all his creditors to the last shilling, and died ; 
leaving my mother and me with no resource but to 
sell our furniture, remove from our convenient old 
house in Cheupsifie, where he had carried on business, 
and we had lived as the best merchants' families did 
in tliose days, to find a humbler habitation, and work 
for our living. We had no relations who could help 
VS ; my mother had never been strong, and was 
verging on fifty, but she was a woman of sense and 
spirit, who would not sit down and lament over her 
misfortunes, without trying what could be done. I 
was the only child, then in my nineteenth year, 
and pretty well qualified to act as a governess; 
but neither my mother nor I could make up our 
minds to part; and it seemed like a god-send 
when Mr Buckells, the auctioneer who sold our 
furniture, called to say, that Lord Yarmouth was 
advertising fer a respqct/ible person to take charge 
of a countryi^at he had in the county Norfolk. My 
motjier immediatelj^ offered iipr services, and was 
accepted. Ills kiir^^ip’s man of business arranged 
everything at liis oflfce in Chancery Lane, She was 
to have fift>pi)limds a year, besides board and resi- 
dence for herself and me %t Eenham Hall, as they 


called the country-seat. The lawyer paid it was 
rather lonely, and Mrs Western would be the better 
for her daugliter’s company ; but one clause in the 
agreement rather surprised us — namely, that the 
situation was not to be given up sooner than two 
years. 

*lt is strange,* said my mother; ‘but we want a 
home, and cannot afford to be particular.’ So she 
signed the agreement, bought some necessaries, and 
wc set out for Lord Yarmouth’s seat in Norfolk. • 

It was towards tl!e end of September ; the weather 
was unusually cold and cloudy for the season, and 
there seemed every probability of an early winter as 
wo journeyed northward by stige-coach and post- 
ebaise — for railways were yet undreamed of. A 
greater change from Cheapside could not bo well 
I imagined than our new residence. It was a large 
manor-house, and looked as if it had been built in 
I pieces. There was every variety of architecture, 

I from the early English to the latest Stuart. The 
j oldest part, or northern wing, had been a priory 
' before the Reformation, and had still a monastic look 
about it ; but the whole formed a strong, solid, and 
lordly mansion, situated on one of those long stretches 
of level land so frequent in the east of Norfolk ; 
twelve miles from Norwich, three from the village of 
Fenham, and surrounded by an extensive park witli 
giant trees, thick underwood, and game enoiigli to 
give the whole House of Commons a week's shoot- 
ing. The gardens and shrubberies, in design and 
extent, were worthy of the mansion ; they had been 
laid out in the old-English style, and were tolerably 
well kept, though somewhat overgrown, as if the 
care and taste of an owner had been long wanting. 
There was a lawn in front so large that it looked like 
a broad strip of meadow-land, bounded by a lake 
which went deep into the wmod, and was frequented 
by innumerable water-fowl. A carriage-road, shaded 
by great oaks, skirted the lake, and led to the grand 
entrance; but tlie grass was growing tliickly about 
the steps, and tlie hall-door and bay-windows looked 
long shut up. There w^as a noble gallery of pictures,- 
and suites of splendid rooms within, all richly fur- 
nished, but in an antiquated fashion. Little of the 
furniture was newer tlian Queen Anne’s time, and 
most of it belonged to a much earlier period. I 
remember chambers hung with real arras, Persian 
carpets, and cabinets which the J>utch traders 
brought from Japan in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, wdth warrants for the same in Dutch and 
Latin duly deposited in their drawers. So much old 
china never came within my vision, nor do I recollect 
to have seen such fine specimens of those old-world 
instruments, the dulcimer and harpsichord. The 
library w as |llled with the fathers, the schoolmen, and 
works of Catholic theology. The gallery had family 
portraits in every variety of costume, from knights 
in plate-armour to ladies in sacks and high-heeled 
shoes ; but tlie greater number of them were not of 
the Yarmouth line — they were all Hartwells — and 
more melancholy, disappointed faces I pever saw’ ; but 
the strangest thing in that gallery was tt magnificently 
gilt frame hanging opposite the central door w ith no 
picture m it. All the house was shut, b4t not locked 
up. My mother and I had free access to all its rooms 
and passages — and they were many — of all shapes and 
sizes, with no lack of private stairs, side-doors, and 
very strong closets. Moreover, tJiere waa nobody 
but ourselves op the premises ; arid the only person in 
charge when we arrived was Ralph Fairbrother — a 
man who acted in tlie double capacity of steward and 
gardener. 

Ralph’s hair was perfectly gray, but he was. still 
strong and active— a » middle-sized man, with a thin 
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muscular frame, a remarkably sob^r look, and a re- 
Iprved, taciturn disposition. His dwelling was a large 
and very comfortable cottage, standing in a shady 
hollow where the park and gardens met, and managed 
by his only daughter, Nelly 5 a young woman who was 
deaf and dumb, but industrious, tidy, and apparently 
intelligent. 

His w’ifo looked twenty years older than himself, 
and lived, wliether from choice or necessity, in her bed, 

I could never be sure, fdr the good woman shewed no 
signs of disease, and co\ild get up with surprising 
activity when it suited her pleasure. Ralph was 
supremo ov§r all the outdoor concerns of the luill. 
He employed and dismissed labourers by his own 
authority ; and judging from their stylo of living, 
which was by no means economical, his services were 
liberally rewarded. But Mrs Fairbrothcr was supreme 
over him ; and it wms generally believed that what- 
ever ho said or did was under her special direction. 
She was a tall, wrinkled, sour-looking dame, possessed 
of Biich an id^a of her own consequence, that she 
despised her husband, her daughter, in short, the 
wlu)le Fairbrothcr race ; and had an extraordinary 
dislike to the proprietors of the hall, past and pre- 
sent, speaking of them all in a contemptuously 
fapiiliar fashion, so different from the usual tone of 

* family dependents, that ray mother doubted her sanity ; 

particularly on one occasion, wlien She gave us to 
understand that she ought to have been Lady Yar- 
mouth. Mrs Fairbrothcr was sane enough, however, 
and willing enough also to tell the complete history 
of Fenliam Hall, and how it came into the Yarmouth 
family — which, by the way, w'as a curious illustration 
of what men will do for the lands and rentals they 
must leave so soon. • 

The original owners were the before-mentioned 
Hartwells, a line of squires who traced their .pedigree 
far above the Norman Conquest, to one of the roving 
chiefs of Denmark, said to have won lands from the 
Norfolk Saxons, turned Christian, and built a priory 
some time in tlio ninth century. Tliat priory, with 
all its lands, his clescendimts got back at the Reforma- 
tion, of which they wore zealous supporters, made it 
their house, and w'ent on enlarging hall and estate, 
getting rich marriages, and keeping clear of public 
difliculties, till about the 3 ’ear 1745, when the young 
squire, Richard, being the last of the male line, not only 
turned Catholic, but got so deeply involved with the 
Pretender, that he was obliged to take refuge on the 
continent. The sentence of attainder for higli treason 
w^as passed against him and his posterity; and the 
Yarmouth family having some influence with the 
government, camo into possession as next of kin. 
They were distant relations of the Hartwells, and 
greatly impoverished at the time. The then Lord 
Yarmouth and Squire Richard had been college-com- 
panions at Oxford. The former was far-sighted, 
keen, and cunning ; the latter w»as weak, vain, and 
credulous ; and the storjr went that young Hartwell’s 
conversion in religion and politics had been more 
than abetted by his craft/ companion, who thus 
obtained his hall and lands. The Yarmouths had kept 
them for almost half a century. The wily lord had 
been duly succeeded by his son and grandson. Squire 
Richard’s claims had been also transmitted, by his 
marriage with a French lady, distantly related to the 
House of Turenne. He left a daughter, who, in her 
turn, married a Scotch gentleman, one of the Frasers, 
with whom she returned to Britain, where a daughter 
was bori! to them. Mrs Fraser w-as a woman of 
uncommon spirit, as became her maternal descent. 
With the help of certain papers left by her father, 
and the aid of her husband’s relations, she commenced 
a suit to reverse the attainder and recover the 

* .estate for her child. Parliament was petitioned, the 
ministers were dealt with, the law-lords were engaged, 

I 


and there was every probability of success, when the 
young Lord Yarmouth, who had just reached his 
majorit}', and was said to bear*a strong resemblance 
to his grandfather, proposed to settle' the buslAess by 
marrying the heiress of the Hartwells, and thus 
uniting for ever the rival claims. Their wedding was 
celebrated with great splendour and rejoicing. Miss 
Fraser was just seventeen, beautiful, and accom- 
plished ; but two years after her marriage, she eloped 
witli an obscure adventurer, who called himself Cap- 
tain Fitzwilliam ; and all that w^ ever heard of her 
afterwards, was, that she had died in great poverty in 
the old city of Padua, where the captain left her. 
Lord Yarmouth’s marriage wy offcourse dissolved by 
act of parliament, after bringing an action, and being 
dul 3 ' awarded damages. lie formed a more advanta- 
geous alliance wdth a ducal house, and had a son and 
heir to succeed him ; but his second lady and he had 
separated by mutual consent, his son was borrowing 
money from Jews on post-obits, and none of the 
family had slept two nights at Fenham Hall for 
twenty years. 

Nothing could induce Mrs Fairbrothcr to attempt 
any explanation of tho latter fact, beyond a decided 
shake of her head. At that point she always returned 
to the Hartwell line, with whose sins and sorrows the 
gardener’s lady seemed particularly well acquainted. 
There was a j^ouiigcr brother who had pushed his 
elder into the lake as they jdayed beside it, and ran , 
homo to tell that he was heflr. There was a squire 
who had killed his Jew creditor, buried him in the 
park, and never had rest w’ith his hounds tearing up 
-the grave. There was a lady who liad given her 
squire cause of jealousy with a handsome cousin ; tlie 
pair were believed to have eloped from a Shrovetide 
merry-making ; the squire went abroad, leaving his 
heir and lands to the care of a faithful steward, and 
died fighting in the Low Countries ; but years after, 
two skeletons were found locked up in a deep and 
long-disused w'ine-cellar. Moreover, a strain of wild 
and violent insanity had come down their generations, 
whether from the roving Dane or with the Fenham 
priory and lands, Mrs Fairbrothcr could not certify ; 
but there w’as a strong room In the northern wing of 
the hall m ith grated windows and an iron-bound door, 
wlierc she insisted that three-and-tw*enty heirs, heir- 
esses, and owners of the Hartwell domains, closed their 
lives under the care of keepers. 

The Fenham villagers supplemented this chronicle 
with Mrs Fairbrother’s own antecedents. Curious 
enough, they all entertained tho very same dislike to 
her which she exhibited for the owners of the hall. 
Their invariable account was, that the gardener’s wife 
knew all about .poor Lady Yarmouth, as they called 
the unlucky first countess ; for she was her maid at 
the time, and had been well paid by my lord, or some- 
body ; Ralph Fairbrothcr got three hundred pounds 
and tiiat fine place by marrying her, though he had* 
been wild in his youth, run away to sea, and come 
back as poor as a church-mouse. Notwithstand'ing 
these reminiscences of his early days and doings, 
Ralph’s sway over them was almost boundless. They 
were altogether a set of country labourers — the only 
trades-people being the landlord of tlie ale-house, who 
was also chandler and draper to the entire village ; and 
an old tailor, and his wife, who did all the needle- work. 

I cannot say whether or not the schoolmaster’s travels 
have now extended to Fenham; hut at tl^p time of my “ 
story, a more uncultivated, Airicivil, and ill-mannered 
set of cottagers were not to be found ifi the eastern 
counties. Neither day nor Sunday School had ever 
been within their bounds, to^ iny knowledge Nobody 
but the before-mentioned landlord could either write 
or read, and hk skill in those useful art^ was rather 
limited. The parish clnych was six miles distant. 
Its incumbent and his curate agreed that they do aid 
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do BOigood in Fonham, and there was probably some 
truth *in that opinion. Besides ignorance »and ^ore 
than common stupidity, the inhabitants were one 
and air animated with a spirit of blunt and vulgar 
independence, which made all dealings with them dis- 
agreeable, and all attempts at improvement fruitless. 
Every family had a cottage and a held or so, on which 
they existed in a savage, slovenly manner— man and 
woman half idle, when they were not emploj^ed about 
the hall; and, as Ralph could get no labourers but 
themselves, lie and Ihey carried on a kind of inter- 
mitting warfare, always grumbling at eacli other, and 
often breaking out into open hostility. 

My mother and T ha^ a sad time of it, endeavour- 
ing to get a maid-of-alhwork among them. Whatever 
servants had been at the hall, they were all discharged 
and gone before our arrival. The apartments assigned 
us were situated in the northern wing, which, under 
the Yarmouth domination, had been mostly appropri- 
ated to domestic purposes. They consisted of six neat 
though qucorly shaped rooms, opening on a short 
corridor, wjiich liad a side-entrance from what was 
called the evergreen shrubbery, a grove of box, laurel, 
and holly, growing up almost to the windows. My 
mother’s parlour, with my bedroom and hers opening 
from it, was on one side ; on the other, our kitchen, 
with rooms for stores and a servant — the wdiolo form- 
ing a comfortable, convenient little residence in a 
corner of that great house, which lay round us all 
shut up and silent, with *its vast rooms and rich old- 
fashioned furniture. Our home had beeir fitted up 
expressly for a resident housekeeper some fifteen 
years before. Several staid and discreet ladies had 
come from Sufiblk, Lincolnshire, and all the northern 
counties to inhabit it ; hut none of them had stayed 
for a second wdnter, and the honest people of Fcnham 
assured us that neither should wc. *Eor them mad 
Ilaftwells was always a coming back.' 

Tlie tailor’s wife, who was the most civilised of the 
community, and had sewed for the hall forty years at 
least, declared it to he her private opinion that those 
unearthly visitors Imd considerably increased since the 
poor lady’s business, wliicli was not to be w’ondered at, 
as she ivas one of tlie old stock — the rightful heiress, 
if all tales were true; and people did say my lord 
had not been in the dark about her going off with that 
captain ; but he and Mrs Fairbrother knew best. They 
had taken her picture out of the frame iu the gallery, 
to keep the new servants from knowing her, in case 
she was ever seen ; and my lord being a saving man, 
meant to put his second lady into it ; but it was of no 
use, for the family could not stay. 

These were encouraging details for two ladies, 
fresh from London city, to hear regarding the old 
country-house in which they were bound to live at 
least two years. My mother had a deal of strong 
sense, however, and I think she taught me some of it. 
We had in common a good life, a good conscience, 
and a tolerable education. There are no better 
raniparts against superstitious fears, and they stood 
us in good stead, notwithstanding the reputation of 
the place, the strange echoes which the large empty 
house gave back to every sound, the wonderful howling 
of the wind in its turret chimneys, and the shadows 
cast by its old trees. We never got thoroughly 
frightened, nor met with anything out of the common 
course, except the transaction I am about to relate. 

When Loiid Yarmouth’s lawyer admitted that the 
hall was solitary, he certainly did not overstep the 
truth. Tliep^. was not a house within sight of it 
but the gardener’s cottage, which was a good quarter 
of a* milui qff;; yet ncitJier theft nor robbery had 
been ^atteii^^ ; partly, because it was generally 
known , that*. there was nothing hut old furniture 
in tl^ip hiaUsion — liis lordd^ip having removed Ins 
•pla^q and all portable goods of value; and i)artly 


owing to the popular belief in the returning Hart- 
wells. That article of faith stood sadly in our way 
with the before-mentioned maid. No woman of any 
Rge would consent to sleep at the hall. We were 
obliged to dispense with their services early in the 
evening, that they might get home before it grew 
dark, and could not expect them earlier than about 
twelve next day. I eitfploy the plural number, 
because, in our first season, we had ou' an average a 
new servant every fortnight. Some were so desperately 
dirty that tliey could not be retained on any terras ; 
others broke everything that came in their way. One 
almost set the place on fire ; a second acijorainodated 
herself with my mother's tabinet gown, and went to 
church in it on a wet Sunday ;*a third dropped our 
entire stool? of china on the stone-floor of the kiteben, 
and fled home, declaring she had seen three of the 
Harti^^ells looking in at the window. After that tale 
was made public, we could get no servant at all. The 
want Would not have been great had ^ourselves only 
been concerned ; I could have done all our housahoUl 
work. Ralph Fairbrother supplied us with all manner 
of provisions, according to contract ; but the hall and 
its furniture were to be kept in order, and that was a 
task beyond our united strength. 

In this strait, my mother thought of applying to an,^ 
acquaintance of ours in Norwich, one of the few with 
whom we corresponded in spite of altered fortunes. 
She was a merchant's wife, a notable housekeeper, 
and a most worthy woman. Her reply was decidedly 
satisfactory. She knew a housemaid, steady, honest, 
industrious, and not afraid of a solitary plac;e. If iny 
mother and I would only come to Norwich, spend a 
day with her, and see the girl, she might go hack with 
us to the hall, in case we thought her suitable. Mrs 
Turner’s invitation was kind, and the chance of seeing 
civilised life, though 4)ut for a day, was too good to he 
missed. We went to the old capital of Norfolkshire 
in a spring-cart, the. only vehicle obtainable. My 
mother had a great chat about old times ; I saw the 
newest fashions; the maid was seen and arranged 
witli, hut there were unexpected difficulties in tho 
way of her immediate coming. The girl looked 
strong, active, and not too young: she had a good- 
humoured face, professed no fear of ghosts, and 
had a sort of acquaintance with Fenhani Hall ; her 
grandmother, mother, and two aunts, having been 
housemaids there in regular succession. The no-popery 
cry was then loud, in consequence of the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill ; but my mother had no dread of 
the Jesuits, and shewed no unwillingness to engage 
Sally Steen, though she was a sound believer in the 
old faith, and retired, as it were, to service in the 
convent of the Sisters of Mercy, whenever she was out 
of place. The lady-superior was somehow related to 
Sally, on the mother’s side, where, it seems, there w»as 
high and ancient blood to boast; but though tho 
Catholicisna and the convent had no terrors for us, 
we were disappointed in our fiope of bringing home a 
useful servant. Sally's brother was to be married tliat 
day-week ; she had promised to bo at the wedding ; 
besides, her things were to be put in order. In short, 
Sally could not come for at least eight days. Still, 
there was the prosi>ect of a maid at last. Mrs Turner, 
gave her the highest character — by the wray, she had 
once served our friend for six months— and we went 
home, after settling with Sally to come by the Fenliara 
carrier's wagon, and enter on her duties at the hall on 
Monday week. 

The evening in which she was expected,* found us 
talking and knitting by the fire. The night had fallen, 
for it was about the middle of December ; but the 
weather had been clear and frosty for some days, and 
ive could see the moonlight silvering our windows, 
over which tho curtspns Imd not been drawn, sts my 
mother said tho blaze would cheer Sally's heart | 
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coining up the lonely park, and|^ guide her to our ! 

-Incomer, of the mansion. We were comforting our- 
selves with the rubbing-up the fire-irons^ stove*, and 
large mahogany tables should get from her vigorous 
arms, as also on the peace and pleasure we should 
have with a good-humoured, trustworthy servant for 
the rest of that winter. Our tea-table was spread, 
and our tea-kettle singing to welcome Sally when she 
came in cold and tired from her journey in the wagbn. 
There it was at last ; we heard the heavy wheels roll 
slowly up the carriage-road ; the carrier knew how to 
open the park-gate, luckily, for no keei)€r had lived at 
the lodge for years. 1 went out witli a lantern, and 
there they were— trusty Thomson, the carrier, with all 
manner of parcels Hot us and tlie Fairbrothers ; Sally, 
with her gray cloak and hood drawn ovesr her bonnet, 
her largo deal-box, and a bundle under her arm. 
Thomson was in a burry with goods for the village 
innkeeper; the box, &c,, had to be got in quickly. 
Sally was some time getting herself in mrdcr to pay 
liq; respects to my mother; but at length, in she 
came. There w'ere two candles and a bright fire, and 
all their light was requisite to make us credit our 
own eyes. Instead of tlio ruddy, robust, good-natured 
looking young woman under thirty, with whom we 
had talked at Norwich, there walked into the parlour, 
very deliberately, a woman whose age I could not toll, 
but she was not young, tall, large-boned, and thin to 
the poirii; of reminding one of a skeleton. She hgd on a 
course gray gown, of plain stuff, a muslin cap plaited 
closely round her face, which might have been hand- 
some once, for the features were finely cut and 
regular, but it was hmg and thin beyond expres- 
sion * there was no colour about it, but a streak or 
two of intensely black hair, struggling on the fore- 
head, which, by the way, was broad and low, and a 
fixed corpse-like expression, such as I remembered to 
have seen in the face of one of the exiled monks of 
La Trappe at Spitalfields, 

Her tone of voice was at once shrill and hollow, 
and she did not waste her time with many words; it 
was merely : ‘ Good-evening,’ and she was sorry to be 
so late, but the wagon had been long on the road. 
Neither of us could speak for some minutes, and I saw 
there was terror as well as surprise in my mother’s 
face ; but she recovercid her composure, told Sally she 
was in very good time, askeft her some questions 
about lier brother’s wedding, and our friend Mrs 
Turner, which tlie woman .answered quite satisfuc- 
toril 3 % and sent her to have her tea comfortably by 
the kitchen-fire, 

*Is that the woman we engaged, Sopliy?’ she said, 
as soon as the door was shut. 

‘ I don’t think it is, mother.’ 

‘ Neither do I ; but what brings her here ? and how 
can she answer so readily? Could seeing her by night 
and day make such a difference ? ’ i 

We tried to persuade ourselves of that ; but both went 
to bed with a queer uncomfortable feeling; and my 
mother looked as if her dreams had been troubled 
next morning. Moreover, the daylight did not make 
Sally a whit more like the girl we engaged in Nor- 
wich. Her face kept the same stony look we had 
observed overnight. She went about her work will- 
ingly, an(l like one used to it, but without word, 
or smile, or sign of cheerful activity. My mother’s 
questions, remarks, and observations elicited ^ no 
evidence against her identity ; but seeing is believ- 
ingr— she was not' the woman we had seen at Mrs 
Turnel’s. The hall had always been a dreary resi- 
dcnce, and this strange servant did not add to its 
cheerfulness. Why slie had come,iitroubled us for many 
a da>% but we could make nothing of it ; besides, she 
did her work well, required no watching, seemed to 
hawe no dread of the Hartwells on her mind, did not 
complain of loneliness, did cfvrcrything she was told, 


and w^ on the whole a valuable, tijpugh not a lively 
servant. My mother’s letter oH tne altered appear- 
ance^ our maid seemed to amuse Mrs Turner. She 
wrote by return of post, wffich in Fenhfign was a 
weekly occurrence, to say that Sally had been at her 
house only two hours before she set out with the 
wagoner, looking just as usual; and for her own part, 
she could not help tliinking that fancy was playing 
a trick in that old house of ours. Mrs Turner was 
above deceit of any kind. There w'as no probable 
motive for substitution. The etrange-looking woman 
served uS faithfully; so we made up our minds that it 
must be the veritable Sally Steen, who had come to 
us from Norwich, and that our eyes and memories 
had somehow deceived us. One thing was certain — 
Sally had profited by her residence in the convent. 
Early and late, she was repeating to herself aves, 
prayers, and penitential psalms. I caught sight of an 
iron cross and rosary hung round her neck, and care- 
fully covered by the gray gown, and her devotions 
were generally prolonged far into the night. My 
mother had a sincere respect for the faiths and forms 
in wliich other souls found comfort. Sally’s abundant 
prayers were no stumbling-block to us, thougli mostly 
addressed to the Virgin and St Mary Magdalene. 
The household went on well and quietly for some 
weeks ; wo had got fairly into the belief that all was 
riglit, and were preparing for our lonely Christmas, 
when a new element was added to the mysteries of 
Fenham Hall. 

I hapi>ened to be restless and wakeful one night. 
It Was still frosty weather, with that deep silence in 
the wintry air which makes sounds distinct, how^ever 
faint or far off*. Everybody had been in bed for 
hours ; 1 had heard the parlour clock strUce two, when 
somewhere in the large silent house there began a noise 
as if some one were delving or digging with all their 
might at very hard ground. 1 listened as long as my 
breath would hold ; it was not fancy ; the digging went 
on regularly ; I could catch the sound of spade or 
pick coming in contact with stones, and felt sure it 
was within the hall. I had some courage, though I was 
not then twenty ; my mother had taught me that there 
was no honour in being easily frightened. My candla 
was lighted as quietly as possible. Everything was 
just as we had left it; the kitchen was dark; so was 
room, and its door tightly closed; but the 
sound of the digging went on, till our poor cat, seeing 
me invade her nightly solitude, jumped up witli a 
loud mew. Then it suddenly ceased ; I listened for 
some time, walked about my room, at length extin- 
guished the candle, and got into bed, but 1 heard no 
more of it for that night. 

Two or three mornings after, my mother came to 
breakfast, looking as if she had not slept well. I had 
not mentioned the digging to her, meaning to watch 
and see if fancy had been playing me a trick ; but as 
I poured out the tea, she said, looking firmly at me : 
‘Sophy, did you hear any noise in the house last 
night ? ’ 

Mutual questions and explanations followed, of 
course. The very same sound which so astonished 
me hod be^n heard by my mother night after night 
; all the previous week ; she, too, had walked about, 

I candle in hand, but could see nothing, and the noise 
had alivays ceased when she made any audible 
movement. 

‘ Shall we speak to Sally ? ’ said I. ‘ Or do you 
think it would frighten her^ ’ ^ 

‘ No,’ said my mother. ‘ I think she has something 
to do with it. Last Wednesday night, I tried her 
door ; it was fast locked, and there wns no breathing 
of any sleeper inside. Our best plan i8«to watch and 
say nothing. I have gone over all the rooms, and 
even the wine-cellars; I have been Tin Sally’s room 
too, and in the strong foom ; there is nothing xpoved, 
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I nothing out of ijlace; but, Sophy, I am Bi\re the 
I noise ims in that dir^tion.* 

! The strong room of^Mre Fairbrother’s chrtoicle 
was situs ted immediately beliind our kitchen, and 
could bo reached by a private stair leading up from a 
dark closet at tlie inner end of the corridor. It was 
I said to have been constructecl out of the priory 
chapeJ; but except its vaulted roof and the traces j 
of larger windows in its thick walls, there was no 
appearance of those days about it. The grated 
windows kept their place, and the iron-barred door; 
but under the Yarmoutli administration it had become 
a receptacle for the better sorts of lumber — remnants 
of old armour, dilapidated hunting-gear, pictures 
damaged by the cleaners, and great chests of family 
papers. It was one of my amusements in that solitary 
winter to turn over its curious contents, and wonder 
I what had become of the secret chapel tvhich, according 
to a tradition preserved by the old people of Fenham, 
Squire Fichard had made for himself somewhere 
in the hall, and ornamented in a most costly manner 
w'hen lie turned Catholic. There were no relics of 
the kind in the strong room ; but I was poking behind 
one of the chests a day or two after our talk about 
Sally, when .1 came upon a roll of painter's canvas. 
It was a picture. I drew it up to the window, for the 
evening light was growing dim, and read that it was 
the portrait of Madeline Ter esse, seventeenth Countess 
of Yarmouth, painted by Sir Tliomas Lawrence. 

That w'as the picture which had been taken out of 
its frame to keep the servants from knowing the 
unlucky lady who died so miserably at Padua, in case 
she thought proper to revisit tlic hall. 1 was not 
very superstitious, but my hair did begin to rise 
when the waning light shewed mo the very image 
of our unaccountable servant. It was younger, riclily 
dressed in a bygone fashion, and harl not the fixed 
ghastly look ; but the resemblance was so striking 
that 1 let fall the canvas, and covered my eyes with 
a fearful conviction that some of the Fenham legends 
w'ere true. 

There was no more poking in the strong ro(»m that 
evening; and after a lone debate with myself by our 
parlour fire, I came to the resolution of telling my 
mother, and asking lier to sit up with me that night. 

‘ We will sit up, Sophy,* she said, ‘ and try to make 
out the digging business. But you have been 
frightened by an accidental resemblance. If the 
dead do ever return to this earth, it must be for 
some^great providential purpose, and not to frighten 
honest people in the course of their daily duties. 
Sally is a strange creature, and, I fear, not of sound 
mind, though she works wisely enough. It is our best 
policy to watch closely, but not to let her know that 
we suspect anything.’ 

We did w^atch all that night, with candles ready to 
light at a minute's warning. Sally had been given 
to 'understand wo had gone to bed as usual, but . all 
the long night there was no sound in the house ; and 
the vgry next, when we were both worn out and fast 
asleep, my mother, whose slumbers were much the 
lightest, was awaked by the delving in full play, which 
ceased, as formerly, the moment she came out with 
her candle. Night after night it was the same. We 
sat up and watched till our nerves and our courage 
tailed us, witliout hearing a sound; yet our deepest 
sleep was broken by the noise of spade or pick 
clanking against stoneii, dr delving sone stubborn 
soil. Another s|w|«Wj!sin,d rather disagreeable circum- 
stance was, tha|^ all our concealment, Sally 

appeared to kuW had an eye upon her. She 

watched dimes and places, and a fiery look 

of fierce ana<&antic anger began to burn in her black 
eyes. 4^*' 

*Wbat are fou spying about me for?’ she cried, 
rusltigg into the parlour one^morning as we sat at 


breakfast. * What^o you get up at night and come i 
out with candles for? There's plenty to make noise 
about this old house besides me, if all stories are true 
— and they are true. I have heard them opening the 
doors, and seen them looking in at the windowa It ’s 
a doomed place, an ill-got property, and will never 
come to good. Leave it, and go back to London as 
fast as you can.’ 

•Sally,’ said my mother with great cofnposure, 
though her lips were white, and her servant's eyes 
looked terrible, ‘ we do not watch you, but the house, 
as we are bound to do. If you find it uncomfortable | 
from any cause, I am willing to pay you your wages, 
and let you leave my service.* 

‘Wages— service!* muttered S<illy, growing sud- 
denly cowed •and bewildered; and she slunk out of 
the room, muttering something else which wc could 
not hear. 

Our breakfast was not an important affair after that 
demonstration. We felt that, whatever the strange 
creature meant, or might be, it was neither safe uor 
easy for ns to remain in the solitary house in her com- 
pany, and Sally had evidently no intention of going. 

She went to her work as usual, and as if nothing had 
happened. Even my mother did not care to speak 
to her again on the subject ; the dread of her had 
fallen on ns both. But something must be done ; and 
after a thousand plans formed and found impracti- 
cable, we thought of taking counsel of tlui Eair- 
brotiiers. A kind of mutual repulsion had existed 
between them and ns, from the first, llalph never 
came to the hall except wlien he m'bs wanted ; and 
his lady's airs were not calculated to make one seek 
her in the back-room where she chose to abide ; but 
they wH5re our onlx neighbours, and we took an 
afternoon walk to the cottage on the following day. 

I would not leave my mother alone with Sally, though 
she had been wonderfully steady ever since tlic 
morning explosion, and llie night had passed without 
noise. We found Mrs I'airbrother in lier accustomed 
pla(‘e; she had not been out of bed that winter, and 
said she did not intend getting up again till May. 
Balph had gone to Norwicli on his lordship’s business ; 
he had no mind but tliat of his spouse, liow'ever, we 
knew ; and after propitiating her with the kindest 
of inquiries about her healtli in that trying weather, 
my mother related ouif perplexities. 

‘Sally Steen,’ said she, turning her face to the w'all, 
and talking ds if to herself ; ‘ 1 mind the jado well. 

She took part with that good-for-nothing creature 
who went off with the captain.’ Mrs E'airbrother 
alw'ays spoke of her former mistress with great 
contempt. ‘ That was because they were all paf fists 
together, and given to the same goings-on. 1 know 
it all. It ’s a digging of her grave she is every night ; 
they do that for penance after uncommon sins ; but 
I ’ll settle her.’ 

With this refiection, Mrs Fairbrother got up, took 
out of her cupboard, hard by lier bed, a plum-coloured 
satin gown, made in the height of the short-waisted 
fashion, a lace-trimmed mantle of the same antiquity, 
a beaver hat, and a pair of morocco boots, with 
exceedingly sharp toes. In these she proceeded to 
array herself with the alacrity of a person bound on 
some great enterprise, and then desired to come 
along, and she would settle Sally Steen soon, enough. 

The first thing I saw as w'e approached the hall, 
was Sally standing in the grand entrance. She had 
opened the great door to its full extent, and was 
gazing out over lawn and lake through the ' frosty 
liaze with which the winter-day was closing. 

The moment Mrs^'airbrother caugl)t sight of her, 
she dashed forward, crying; ‘I’ll bring the jado to 
her senses;’ hut the next she stopped short, and 
stood like one terror-struck ; while Sally, clearing tlio 
steps with one bound, 'rushed dowm upon her, the 
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black -eyes glaring like those of a lion, and the hard 
hands clutching as if to tear her in pieces. Tlie gar« 
dener's wife knew her danger, and fled ecreaming 
across the lawn, but Sally pursued l)er. Unable to 
follower assist, we stood rooted to the spot.' They 
neared the lake; and on its very edge the frantic 
M'oman seized her prey, satin gown and all, and 
dashed her in ; but Mrs Fairbrother had a grasp on 
her straggling hair, and in they went together. Wo 
saw them plunge and grapple in the deep water, j 
which surged and heaved as if the struggle were 
still going on below. Our cries at last brouglit two of 
tho labourers out of tlie gard*en ; but all was over ; 
neither ever rose again ; and the men said the lake 
was fathoms deep ak that part. It was just where 
the young squire had pushed in his eldsr brother ; 
and they ciould do nothing till Ralph came home. 

Ralph did cOme home next morning; the lake 
, was dragged for the bodies, and they were both 
found witli shocking traces of mutual violence on 
theiT^ There was a coroner’s inquest, and a verdict 
of homicide and Insanity. But in the course of the 
inquiry it came out — we never could ascertain from 
what quarter — that the woman -who had come as our 
servant was not Sally Steen, but a crazed nun from 
the convent of the Sisters of Mercy — said to have 
•lived long on tlie continent, and been given to strange 
austerities. Tho establishment could, or would, give, 
no account of her, but that her name was Sister 
Magdalene, that she had been allowed to reside in 
tlieir conv^ent for a few months ; and that they 
believed l»er of unsound mind. The cause of our 
nightly disturbance was, Imwever, explained by an 
examination of the room she had occupied in the 
hall. Behind her bed the thick ,wall was broken 
through, and a clear passage opened into the crypt of 
the ancient chapel, which had J^een walled up and 
forgotten for ages. Its floor had been dug and delved 
in every direction, as if somebody liad been search- 
ing for hidden treasure. Two stone-coffins and half 
a skeleton were laid bare ; but the object of her mid- 
night search had not been found; for a year after, 
wdien the place was altered and repaired for young 
Lord Yarmouth, tliere was discovered, buried deep in 
the only corner she had left untouched, a pair of 
massive candlesticks of solid gold, a large cruciffx of 
^ the same precious metal, and a complete service of 
plate for the celebration of Catholic worship. I never 
learned how the Yarmouth family disposed of them ; 
but it was the general • belief that they had been 
liidden there by Squire Richard’s chaplain, wlien tho 
ruin of the Jacobite cause sent his master into exile, 
and gave the hall to strangers. Tho gkastly-Iooking 
woman must have known something of this, and 
entered our service on purpose to search for them, 
witli the connivance of the real Sally Steen. That 
individual was afterwards known to be at service in 
London ; but neither we nor our friends could ever get 
a sight of her, nor could wo ever make out who it was 
that came in her stead. Ralph Fairbrother, who, byi 
the way, lamented his wife afi little as governed men 
generally do, liad kind of short-hand explanation 
of the matter which he would never enlarge — it was, 
that Mrs Fairbrother would have been wiser to have 
stayed In herded. She thought it was one of the Steens 
who had served there long ago, and wanted to shew 
her airs; but people did not alw'ays die when it was 
said they did, and that drowning business was just 
the settling of an old account in his opinion. Whether 
the Yarnvouth family agreed with him or not, they 
* shewed a strong inclination to hush up the matter. 
They paid my mother liberally, and allowed us to 
leave the hall at the beginning of the New-year. Wo 
set up our own little home at Paddington, soon after, 
r .ft«d got on wonderfully. My mother has left mo for 
the better country, and I have b^en called Mrs George 


Turner these thirty years; but I qpver liear^of a 
lonely old house in tlie country without recollecting 
our uuliired servant. 


CARLYLF/S HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 
coNcr.trDiNO articlb. 

We left oft with a gloomy intimation that days of 
increasing discord were coming for Friedrich Wilhelm 
and his son. The sudden death of George 1. — 
most impressively painted by Mr Carlyle — had shaken 
the spirits of his Prussian majesty to a surprising 
extent, he Miaving fountains of tears withal hidden 
in the rocky heart of him not SuspetJted by every 
one.’ Then came anxieties as to Avhat political course 
George II. might take, and, on the other hand, there 
M’as a ‘ huff of quarrel, the consummation of a good 
many long existing grudges with his neighbour of 
Saxony, August, king of Poland.’ In addition to 
which, Wilhelmina hints at disturbance of the ^ royal 
digestive apparatus’ — a consequence, probably, of ‘ the 
frequent carousals with Seckendorf;’ so that we need 
not wonder to be told that his majesty became valetu- 
dinary and very melancholy, a state of things much 
aggravated by a worthy Monsieur Franke, a w*ell- 
knoij^n pietist of tho day, who gave ghostly counsel 
to life king — a pious but lugubrious man, who con- 
demned all pleasures — ‘ damnable all of them, he 
declared, even. hunting and music.’ We may easily 
guess the reactionary eflTect of this fligotry on tlie 
mind of the crown-prince. Plan» of abdication, of 
retirement to Wusterhausen — most dreary of royal 
rural retreats — began to occupy the king’s mind, to 
the infinite dismay of Seckendorf and Grunikow, who 
were well aware of the prince’s English predilections, 
and aversion to their line of policy. Something must 
be done, or their snare will be broken, and their royal 
jirey delivered ! A bright thought strikes them : wliat 
80 desirable as change of scene for hypochondriac 
symptoms? Of all changes, ivhat so enlivening as 
a visit to the court of August of Saxony, a ‘gay; 
eupeptic son of Belial,’ willing to bo “ reconciled to 
Prussia, and to overlook certain recruiting irregu- 
larities on Saxon territories, for the tail-soldier hobby 
lias got our Friedrich Wilhelm into trouble again in 
a fresh quarter. By the aid of a little underhand 
planning and jdotting, an invitation to the Dresden 
carnival is giVcn and accepted, and Friedrich Wilhelm 
and his son set out thither in the January of 1728. 
The visit lasted a month, and is chiefly notable to us 
because of its bearing on the crown-prince. ‘ Never 
Avere there such thrice-magnifleent carnival amuse- 
ments, illuminations, operas, comedies, sow-baitings, 
reviewings, dinners of never -imagined quality 
other fascinations too, for this l8axon court is 
a ‘wonderful Armida garden, sure enough.* Alas’ 
for the. youth of sixteen, to Avhom all this comes 
in too, too ‘pleasant contrast « with the Fotsclam 
guard-house!* Tlie miseries this visit to a depraved 
court ‘ brought into his existence — into his relations 
with a father very rigorous in principle, and with a 
universe still more so — were neither few nor small.’ 
The habits now formed continue for tlie next four or 
five years. The prince ‘consorts chiefly with dis- 
solute young fellows, as Lieutenants Kattc, Keith, 
and others of their stamp.’ ‘The bright young soul, 
with its fine strengths and gifts, wallows^Uke a young 
rhinoceros in the mud-bath ; gels out, indeed, but not 
uninjured — ulas ! tragically dimmed of its fii;;ie8t 
radiances for the remainder of life. Enough of all 
that,’ • 

King August paid a return-visit to Berlin in the 
^flay following, and it was ‘ aublinfe in tlte extreme;’ 
the * frugal* Friedrich Wilhelm,’ stimulated by yie 
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magalflcence ot Polish majesty, ‘lighting up his dim 
court*’into insurpassable brilliancy for once, regardless 
of expense.* Yet, wlj^n all was done, the very every- 
day result, according to Wilhelmina, was, that *at 
table they drank much, talked little, and bored one 
^another a great deal.’ Au^st of Poland was ‘ex- 
*trernely attentive to Wilhelmina, but, by the blessing of 
Heaven, nothing came of that and in Queen Sophie’s 
sanguine soul the double-marriage project was bright 
as ever. The long-growing disaffection between father 
and son breaks out, • We begin to bear of ‘surly gusts 
of indignation, not unfVequently of cuffs and strokes — 
still worse, studied neglect and contempt, so as not 
even to help the prince at table, but to leave him fasting 
while the others eat*’ All this is very hard for a liigii- 
spirited youth of seventeen to boar. He writes about 
this time a most dutiful and submissive letter to his 
‘dear papa,’ imploring to be taken into favour; 
and receives, in reply, a very implacable, ‘ill-spelt, 
abstruse, and intricate note,’ in which he. is styled 
an * effeminate follow, who can neither ride nor shoot,’ 
and ' reproached with ‘frizzling his hair like a fool, 
and not cutting it off.’ Here we have the old griev- 
ance become chronic. A very cantankerous letter, in 
short, leading us to suspect much disturbance of the 
royal digestive apparatus; the more so, as we dnd 
that a few months later the king, after much fierce 
riding, ‘after an unparalleled hunting-bout, during 
which 3002 wild swine were slaughtered, was laid up 
at J^otsdam — with — a fit of gout — gout ! — which is a 
terrible message to a man/ ‘ His majesty’s age is 
not forty-one till August coming; but he has hunted 
furiously’*— and th#n those carousals with Seckendorf. 
Yet her© the better side of his character begins to 
reappear. 

Though Priedrich Wilhelm ‘ suficred extremely, ho 
never neglected his royal duties in any press of pain/ 
Content with but an hour or two of sleep, the ‘ top of 
the morning ’ is always devoted to his official secre- 
taries and their papers. After dinner, ho would 
paint in oil, or do light prince- work. Sickness, so 
often an angel in the liouse, has brought the wife, too, 
back to her duty. ‘ Alw'ays at the head of the bed 
sat her majesty the queen, sometimes with the king’s 
hand laid in hers, and his face turned up to her as if 
he sought assuagement/ ‘ Sometimes, too, the crown- 
prince read aloud in some French book, with a voice 
of melodious clearness/ True, there is a reverse side 
to this pleasing picture. His majesty b^is spurts of 
impatience ; and certain men, in spite of his esteem 
ibr them, become personally antipathetic, and ‘make 
his gout worse ; ’ yet surely, on the wdiole, this sick- 
bed affords a pleasing interlude, if it had not been 
for the kaiser and his pragmatic sanction ! 

Friedrich is all the more steadfast, because kaiser’s 
cause now appears exclusively German. He dili- 
gently drills his sixty thousand men, and ‘changes 
his tune to wife and cluldren,* according to the 
public news. If England favour the emperor, he 
smiles on the domestic circle; if England frown 
on the pragmatic sanction, ‘crockery flies through 
the rooms of the Prussian palace, and blows descend 
on the poor prince’s back.’ Nor does Wilhelmina 
escape. She, too, warmly attached as she is to 
her brother, and suspected of connivance in his and 
the queen^s underhand schemes, is become painfully 
obnoxious to her riolent-tempered father. At her 
head, too, plqtes are thrown, at her oiows are aimed 
— all which brutality Mif Carlyle charges mainly on 
the two ‘devil diplomatists Grumkow and Secken- 
dorf,’ seldom if ^gEjlf^^blaining bis hero, bht earnestly 
regretting thatj^^Mc could have ‘got a bit of rope, 
and hanged diplomatic swindlers, as clearly | 

of the scoundv0t4tf 

A! note irop Frederic^ to his mother, dated 
. Pdtsdam, December 1729, gives us a painful insiglit 


into his trials. ‘ The king,* he writes, ‘ has entirely 
forgotten that I am liis son. This morning I camg, 
into his room, as usual. At the first sight of me, he 
sprang forward, seized me by the colllar, and struck 

me a shower of cruel blows with his rattan I 

am driven to extremity ; I have too much honour to 
endure such treatment, and I am resolved to put an 
end to it in one way or another/ In what way, 
unfortunate prince? Wilhelmina knows too well, 
though she strives to reassure her anxious mother. 
Flight is not a new idea to her sorely oppressed 
brotbpr, who is not quite without faults, though, on 
his side too. 

If only he would choose better companions, sighs 
Wilhelmina, and lead a more regular life. Lieutenant 
Keith, a ‘ i?Wld companion ’ enough, is gone, it is true ; 
but he is succeeded by one still more dangerous — by 
a young Captain Katte, of whom we shall hear much 
more anon. ‘He had wit, book-culture, acquaint- 
ance with the world, polite manners,’ all which 
recommended him, no doubt, to the favour the 
prince; hut again, ‘he affected the free-thinker, and 
carried libertinism to excess,’ and was too surely a 
dangerous adviser here in tlie Berlin element with 
lightnings going. And still, in the midst of all 
other difficulties, there is the great central diffi(*ult 3 % ^ 
the double-nuirriage treaty hanging fire— the king of* 
Prussia now insisting that it shall only bo a single 
marriage — willing, and indeed thankful, to <lispo8C! of 
Wilhelmina to the English Fred, but resolute against 
the union of the obnoxious Fritz to tlu3 Princess 
Amelia. However, the English answer being stead il}' 
‘both marriages or none,’ the negotiation may l)c 
considered virtually extinct, when, in the month of 
June* 1730, Friedrich Wilhelm and his son sot out to 
the camp of Kadewitz, which was ‘ one of the su- 
blimest scenic militasy exhibitions in the history of tlie 
world/ ‘ In this pleasure-camp, where the eyes of so 
many strangers were directed to him, the crown- 
prince was treated like a disobedient bo 3 %’ * mockery 
added to manual outrage,’ ‘benton like a slave while 
lodged like a royal higHness/ Little wonder that the 
poor prince should make up Ins mind to run ; should 
concoct schemes of fliglit with Katte at B€*rlin ; should 
{ discover in the projected tour to tlie Keich, in whi(*h 
I he is to accompany his father, and in the *nearncs8 to 
i the Frencii side of the Uhine which this tour will 
insure, facilities for escape, and eventually for reach - 
I ing England. 

In Jul 3 % tins tour was taken. Friedrich Willielm, 
‘driven nearly mad’ himself — never quite sane, w'e 
suspect — ‘ by fate and the two black-artists, is 
driving every4>ody so.* He takes the crowui-prince 
with him lest he run away, and yet bullies him as a 
spiritless wretch for submitting to such treatment. 
A more painful history than this of their journey to 
the Reich it wore impossible to conceive. As they 
sail down the Rhine, the final catastroplic occurs. 
A letter is found from the crown-prince to Katte; 
^the treasonable flight-project is indisputable as the 
sun at noon.' At Bonn, the prince confides it all 
to Seckendorf — how that he could no longer stand 
indignities, actual strokes; how that, but for his 
niother!s and his sister’s sake, ho would have fied long 
ago ; that for a life such as his Imd became, ho cared 
little. Would the king but pardon the’^oor gentle- 
men he had implicated, he would disclose everything 
—‘a noble and touching confidence this, made to 
Seckendorf,’ the fountain of all his woes. Seckendorf 
pleads for him to the king; but the first thing done 
on their return to Berlin is the arrest of the prince, * 
and of poor young Katte too. ‘The scenes that 
follow,* observes Mr Carlyle, ‘arc unusual in royal 
history, and have been reported in the world with 
I infinite noise and censure, made up of laugTjter and • 
I horror. What we can well say is, that pity also ought 
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not to be wanting. The next six months were un- 
•doubtedly by far the wretchedest of Friedrich 
Wilhelm’s life/ His violence io his daughter Vas 
fearful. She was ordered*to her room, and there kept 
prisoner on low diet, with sentries guarding her 
^oors. As for tlie crown-prince, he is sent forward 
to CUstrin, ‘ a quiet little town, some seventy miles 
eastward of Berlin, and lodged in a strong room of 
the fortress there ; no furniture, not even the need- 
fulest ; bare walls, lighted from far up ; his dress of 
the plainest prison-cut ; his diet fixed at tenpence a 
day, absolute solitude; no books, except the Bible:* 
there and thus * let him wait, till the rather abstruse 
question of his doom ripen in the royal breast.’ 
Grumkow and Seckendorf are against all violent 
methods. At length, after six or seven w^ks of con- 
sultationt it is se ttled in the tobacco-parliament that 
Kafte and thecSTown -prince be tried by court-martial 
as deserters from the Prussian army. Meanwhile, 
tlie prince, immured in four bare walls, ‘ in uninter- 
rupted, unfathomable colloquy with the destinies and 
necossitios}’ puts off his defiant humour, and by the 
middle of October makes a proposal of entire con- 
fession. Grumkow is often out at Ciistrin, persuad- 
ing to the duty of loyally yielding where resistance is 
impossible. It is a relief, too, to find that the stern 
regulations with regard to the royal prisoner arc 
gradually ignored by the officials surrounding him. 
A clever little boy of seven, son to the governor, is 
alloived to enter the cell, and his little frock being 
lined witli a row of iiockets, many things arc thus 
surreptitiously introduced that lighten the Imrrors 
of the bare walls. Paper, ink, new literature, and 
much else, fiiui\heir way in. 

It is on the 25111 of October that the court-martial ' 
commences work. It decides, after an inquiry of six : 
days, that the? accomplices of Hho crown-prince’ arc 
two — first, Lieutenant Keith, who, warned by his 
young master at the time of the explosion on the 
Rhine, is off, cannot be caught ; let him, therefore, be 
hanged in cut in four quarters, and nailed to 

the gallows at Wesel. This sentence his majesty 
approves. Second, Lieutenant Katte, two years of 
fortress-arrest to him. ‘Not good this,* thinks the 
inflexible king. The court-martial has to revise this 
part of the sentence, to bring in Katte’s crime high 
treason, and the penalty — death — death by the heads*- 
man and sword, not by the gallows and hot pincers. 
So far the king’s clemency will go. Poor Katte is only 
' twenty-six — surely his fate is very hard. 

Five days after the passing of this sentence, it is 
intimated to him that the carriage intended to take 
him to Ciistrin is at tlmt moment waiting at the 
gate— that at Ciistrin he is to die. It was in the 
gray of the winter morning, 6th of November 1 730, 
that Katte arrived in Ciistrin garrison ; about nine 
o’clock he is on the road towards the rampart of the 
castle, where a scaflbld stands. Tlie prince is already 
brouglit down into a lower room to see Katte as he 
passes (‘ to see Katte die,’ had been the fiendish order 
of this perhaps poetic, but certainly brutal king). 
‘His emotions may be fancied but not described/ 
Again and again he implored, in God’s name, that 
the execut^n might be stopped till he wrote to 
his father. • ‘Impossible!’ Oh, the agony of that 
impossible! ‘And so here Katte comes, cheerful 
loyalty beaming in his face. “Pardonnez moi, mon 
cher Katte. O that this should be what I have done 
for you J ” 

* “ Death is sweet for a prince I love so well,” said 
Katte, and so on, round some angle of the fortress 
to his death — not in sight of Frederick, who sank 
into a faint, and had seen the last of Katte in this 
world/ 

Tins fearful blow, it is evidqpt, ‘crushed him down 
uiulA tlie Immensity of sorrow, confusion, and 


despair/ Chaplain Miiller, who had* prepared ^oung 
Katte for his end, and remained with him to the last, 
has orders to stay on at Custrki, and seek to reclaim 
Frederick from certaiif theological errors which his 
father suspects and mourns over. This worthy man’s 
correspondence with the king was of ‘an assuaging, 
mutually mollifying character.’ He reported ‘an 
excellent knowledge and conviction of the truths 
of religion in the crown-prince — nay, that he was 
perfectly at home in the polemic doctrines of the 
Reformed CalvinUtic Church, dVen to the minutest 
points/ Meanwhile, the miserable Friedrich Wilhelm 
could not sleep, had officers to sit up with him every 
niglit, and in his slumbers rave8..and talks of spirits 
and apparitions. He is occupied in discussing with 
eight divines a father’s unconditional right to give his 
daughter in marriage to whom he pleases, and— 
melancholy instance of inconsiscency — while agonising 
over his son’s spiritual peril from unsound theories on 
predestination, his own practice was that of ‘ never 
going to bed sober/ ‘ As for the sentence pronounced 
by the court-martial on Frederick, that was severe 
enough to suit this modern J unius Brutus — as 
lieutenant-colonel, guilty of desertion, president and 
members, with the exception of tw’o, have judged him 
worthy of death. ‘But the king’s councillors^ one 
and all, interfere vehemently, foreign courts interpose, 
the kaiser sends an autograph,’ and ‘ Friedrich 
WiUu?lm alone, against the whispers of his own heart 
and tiic voices of all men, yields — ^Friedrich’s life is 
to be spared.’ We have seen how thoroughly sub- 
dued the spirit of the crown-prince had by this time 
become. In a fortnight after poor Katte’s death, he 
is found ready qio sign an oath of ‘contrite repentance, 
and purpose of future entire obedience to the paternal 
will in dl things whereupon his sword was restored 
to him, and his prison-door opened. From Ciistrin 
fortress he is led to a certain town-mansion, which 
he is to call Ms own henceforth, and has p household 
even in the form of a court, ‘though probably the 
cheapest that was ever set up/ Further, he has 
employment cut out for him : ‘ he is to learn econo- 
mics, and the way of managing domain lands, and is 
left wholly to himself, save, indeed, that his feilow- 
creaturos are all watching him, and that nothing that 
he can say or do escapes discussion in the tobacco- 
parliament. This life, for the youth of eighteen, 
lasted fifteen months, and of the many lessons that 
it taught him perhaps the best learned was ‘ the 
art of wearing among his fellow-creatures a polite 
cloak of darkness.’ Gradually, he became ‘ a man 
politely impregnable to the intrusion of human 
curiosity ; able to look cheerily into the very eyes of 
men, and talk in a social way face to face, and yet 
continue intrinsically invisible to them.’ The turning- 
point in this Ciistrin life was the visit of Frieefrich 
Wilhelm to his son, just thirteen months after the 
catastrophe on the Rhine. We read, with rather *a 
painful suspicion of insincerity, of the crown-prince’s 
abject submission, of his professions of depp repent- 
ance, conversion to orthodoxy, according to his father’s 
definition of the word, and devoted filial attachment. 
We marvel that poor Katte’s fate should not have 
recurred to his mind, to temper the ardour of his 
protestations. But, according to Mr Carlyle’s view *1 
of the ease, ‘ this crowm-prince has a real affection tO 
his father, as we shall in time convince ourselves. 
Say, at least, that he is a crown-prince^ loyal to foot, 
and aware that he must tfutl-cnder thereto.’ Never- 
theless, there are passages in the correspondence of a 
certain General Scliulcnberg, ‘ instructed by. his 
.majesty quietly to keep a monitorial pre on the 
prince,’ with Baron Grumkow, which lead one back to 
a less favourable theory, llie morals acquired at 
the court of that ‘ plci^ant man of Sin,’ August of 
Saxony, do not appear much modified by Ciiutrin 
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discipline ; and, of outward orthodox}^ on the 

subject of predestination, there were * plenty of 
heterodox irs, plenty o£ strange mutinous fire in the 
interior ^of the young man.’ Meanwhile, at Berlin, 
Wilhelmina, betrothed to the Prince of Baireuth, sees 
lier wedding-day draw near ; and Friedrich Wilhelm, 
in his arbitrary way, is energetic in pushing forward 
building in Berlin ; all men ‘ with the least capital 
being squeezed bard till they build.* Friedrich’s 
sfrasse, once ^ scrag ancT quagmire,’ was made a sub* 
stantial, clean street, 'straight as a line, by these hard 
methods. * Those things were heavy to bear* for the 
citizens, hut ple.asant enough to witness for a king 
wlio ‘is the edile pf his country as well as the 
drill-sergeant, and intent upon sweeping wreck and 
rubbish from the face of tlie earth.’ On the whole, 
liis life seems much brightened during the last six 
months — Wilhelmina’s ‘magnificent wedding’ coming 
off in the November of 1731, and her brother appear- 
ing nt one of the balls given on the joyous occasion. 
Changed, she tells us — his face no longer so beautiful 
as it liad been, grown stouter, cold as ice toward 
tins sister once and still so fondly loved, proud, 
seeming to ‘ look down on everybody and he is not 
nineteen, this young Wearer of the cloak of darkness. 

However, the father’s heart is softened to his chil- 
dren ; he parts with Wilhelmina with sobs and tears 
of tenderness; and on the last day of February 1732, 
the crown-prince, completely restored to favour, 
puts on again the military blue coat as colonel of his 
regiment, ‘ never to doff it more.’ He did his military 
duties to a perfection satisfactory even to his father. 
So far all seems going on well ; but another question 
has arisen in the tobacco- parliament— -Hie prince must 
marry. Whom shall the crown-prince marry ? For 
his part, he docs not much care^‘ the ropiance is all 
over.* Ho looks, however, to outward advantages, and 
especially to ‘ready command of money.* Could hut 
the crown-prince of Prus.sia have wedded the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa — the very mate for him, Mr 
Carlyle thinks, ‘ so bcnutiAil, magnanimous, and 
brave.’ This, however, is forbidden by the ‘papal- 
protestant’ controversy. The imperial court, how- 
ever friendly, cannot offer its arcliducliess — can only 
recommend an ‘insignificant niece,’ Elizabeth Chris- 
tina of Brunswick Baden, who by no means suits 
the prince's notions, unromantic though he be grown. 

‘ Modest and retiring, a God-fearing creature * — thus 
Friedrich Wilhelm commends — ‘given to pouting, 
a blockhead, and, worse, a devotee,’ so the prince 
decries the object of the paternal choice. But the 
prince seems to have thought better of bis bride on a 
nearer acquaintance; and in the summer of 1738, 
the wedding took place, the bride being described 
by tiie not too partial Wilhelmina as dazzling in 
compexion, with blond curling hair, and a counte- 
nance BO innocent and infantine, you might think it 
belonged to a child of twelve. 

Besides these personal charms, this young wife 
turned out possessed of an ‘ honest, guileless heart,’ 
and of ‘considerable inarticulate sense;’ and seems 
‘to have shaped herself successfully to tho prince’s 
taste.’ ‘ These first seven years she alw^ays regarded 
as tlie flower of her life.’ Probably, their most 
«, important event, as bearing upon the after-life and 
Character of her husband, was the beginning of his 
correspondence with Voltaire. Always an admirer 
of French Htq^atnre, Voltaire’s epic pc^m, ‘model 
history, sublime tragedies ’•bloom fresh iti Frederick’s 
memory and heart; nor has Voltaire’s philosophy less 
charm for him/,; correspondence, begun when 
Frederick’ was and Voltaire forty, 
lasted duH^ their mutual life, with notable interrup- 
tions, ho^ye^^ ‘ mth another theory of the universe 
than thejvoltaire one, how mucti other had Frederick, 
too,abeen; for, however blAer their quarrels, it is 

.. 


certain that ^Voltaire continued to be Frederick’s 
chief thinker all his days,’ and ,was officially priest|^ 
and prophet to the Vorking-king. Literature was 
the great light of the crown-prince’s present existence, 
and his ‘ chosen soul’s employment the flower of life ; ’ 
to him was tho writing of his first book— the Anti- 
Maccbiavcl — a w'ork which Mr Carlyle characterises 
as a clear distinct treatise indeed ; yet, ‘ treatise fallen 
more extinct to existing mankind, it would not be 
easy to name.’ 

But we must hurry on. These days of ‘ free 
interchange of poetries and proses,’ of devotion to 
literature, philosophy, and music — this ‘ idyl * in 
his stormy life is nearly over. 

In the November of 1739, ‘ these is game, as usunl, 
at Wusterhftiscn, but little or no hunting for the 
king’— his health has been breaking up rapkily tbeso 
last few years. One severe attack 'nl the autumn 
I of 1734 he got over, contrary to all expectation; 

I now, thia chill caught nt an evening-party at General 
Schulenberg’s — is this the denth-stroke ? He is nuioh 
in and out of bed — still does his official business with 
punctual ity-r can paint, wdiittle, chisel as in that fit 
of gout twelve years ago; hut he rallies little, and 
but for a short time, during all the long winter. 
The spring scorns to revive liim Bomewhiife, and 
towards the end of April he resolved to move to 
Potsdam. The public thought he was recovering; 
‘ho himself knew other.’ It was on the 27th that 
he went; lie said: ‘Fare- thee- well, then, Berlin; I 
am to die in J\)t8flam.’ 

On Tliursday the 2Gth of May, an express reaches 
Frederick : ‘He is to come quickly if ho wmuld sec? 
his father again alive. He conics in rfll haste to find 
his father rallied for*a while— out of doors even, 
sight of his son, tlie king threw out his arms ; the 
son, kneeling, sank upon his breast, and they embraced 
witli tears.’ Pcrliaps the emotion was too much ; the 
king had to be carried in at once, ami bed was tho 
only place for him. That very day, he gave instruc- 
tions about his funeral. 

He has had his coffin ready for some lime, ‘a stout 
piece of carpentry, at wdiich he looks with satisfac- 
tion, remarking how well he shall sleep there.’ For 
the next three days, he had long private dialogues 
with his son ; those two hearts understood each other 
at last4 Once he says to liis sympathetic generals : 
‘Am 1 not happy to have sucli a beloved son ?’ ‘ liis 
state now was fluctuating, ^uncertain,. restUjss : the 
wild son of nature looking into life and death, into 
judgment and eternity, finds that these things are 
very great.* He prays much ; he has his favourite 
liymns sung to him ; he takes leave of his chaplain ; 
he kisses Ids little boy of four for tlie last time. 
Then — it is the 31 st of May — he has himself rolled 
into Queen Sophie’s room ; he tells her that he is 
going to die, and that she must be with him. Ho 
resolves to abdicate wholly in favour of his good 
son Frederick in the presence of Ids ministers. Before 
the declaration can be read through, he faints away,' 
and is carried to bed. Still there were ups and 
downs — ‘the cordage of a most strong heart rending 
itself piece by piece*’ It was the season when his 
servants got their new liveries. * O vanity ! O vanity 1 ’ 
cries the king at the sight. ‘Pray for mA; my trust 
is in the Saviour,’ he often said. He will have a 
mirror brought to look at his dying face. ‘Feel my 
pulse, Pitsch,' said he to the surgeon of his favourite 
regifiient. ‘How long will this last ?’ 

‘The pulse is gone 1 ’ was the sorrowful repljr, 

‘ Impossible I How could I move my fingers so ? ’ - 

The surgeon shakes Ids head, 

‘Lord Jesus, to thee I live, to theo I die.’ These I 
were Friedrich Wilhelm’s last words. Between one 
and two o’clock that afternoon, he died. That night, i 
Frederick went to Berlin, mot by acclama:'«ions I 
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♦enough* The next morniiig^ he was wakened by the 
regiment under his windows swearing fealty to the 
%iew king. Pollnitz found him hurrying distractedly 
to and fro, wildly w'eeping. 

‘//e w'as in great sutlering,* suggested Pollnitz; 

* ho is now at rest/ 

‘True,’ replied the young king; ‘he suffered, but 
he was here with us ; and now’^ 

Here Mr Carlyle ends his very remarkable work, 
the interest of winch it wjere scarcely possible to 
exaggerate. But it is an interest fraught with 
deepest melancholy. We borrow tlie words of an 
acute critic as best explaining why the historical 
writings of Mr Carlyle have so depressing an influence 
on the mind of tho^eader: ‘Their mood is for the 
most part ironical. There is philanthropy, doubtless, 
at the bottom of it all; but a mocking spirit, a 
profound *and^yngent irony, arc the manifest and 
prevailing ^aractcristics. It is philanthropy which 
has borrowed the manner of Mephistophiles.’ 

COUSIN ABEL. 

I AM myself of a modest and retiring disposition, 
averse to self-assertion and egotism. Independence 
of character seems to me little hotter than social 
* isolation, and I much prefer to it a residence upon 
the great continent of Conitiiohplace. It may be well 
imagined that I have let slip many opportunities of 
greatness through this ultra bashfulncss ; high social 
positions ; vast sums of money ; the hand and fortune 
of a March — but this is boastfulness, a weakness as 
Ibrcigii to my character as angry passions to the 
lily. 

Nature, however — with the theory of compensation 
in her mind, perhaps, at the ^me of his creation — has 
formed my Cousin Abel in a very different mould. I 
doubt, indeed, whetlier his indomitable spirit ever 
brooked to be moulded^ even in her plastic hands. 
Ho must have leaped out of her head, full armed for 
controversy, like the goddess of old. He vras, from 
his earliest^youtli, what Mr Leech's miner denomi- 
nated the conciliating curate, ‘a beggar to argue,’ a 
stiflish one to tackle upon any mortal subject ; and 
for tiie matter of that^ he would contradict a bishop 
upon his own ground. Indeed, my first recollection 
of him dates from a combat which he held, a Voutrance^ 
with no less a person than his own diocesan, a courtly 
spiritual lord, who had married into the temporal 
peerage without any decrease, we may be sure, of 
his own dignified and superior bearing. It was after 
dinner ; and the company, who were mostly clerical, 
were discussing, in addition to some excellent port, 
one of Paley’s celebrated cases of conscience, where 
he affirms, for varipus excellent reasons, that it ia 
2)crmissiblc for a fashionable i)erson’8 servant to 
declare that his master or mistress be ‘ not at home/ 
when, as a matter of fact, they are at home. The 
bishop and the majority of the clergy controverted 
this position, and my cousin — probably on that 
account — sustained it. 

‘You should direct your servant to say that you 
are “ particularly engaged,” ’ quoth his lordship. 

‘ That would very much incense twe, if I happened 
to be thesvisitor,’ replied my cousin ; ‘ and beside that, 
I should not believe him.’ * 

‘Then the lady or gentleman should cause the 
servant to state in plain words, so that there could 
be no mistake, the nature of the occupation in which 
•his 4j^ster or mistress was engaged. The visitor 


would thereby perceive that the excuse was in reality 
valid and sufficient.’ - • 

‘ Then, if myself and Mrs Ah^l^ere to call at the 
palace to-morrow% in your absence, my lord, (ftid your 
wife liappened to be washing her feet, do you mean 
to say that your servant would liave orders to 
inform us that the Lady Christiana was at that 
moment’ 

At this point, however, the bishop hastened to give 
in to my cousin’s opinion ; and indeed there was no 
knowing what supposititious cases he might nqt have 
put. 

When Cousin Abel was ^ very young man indeed, 
he chose to fly in flio face of his whole family — who 
are extremely ‘genteel*— by going into trade, and 
becoming the partner of a far-away cousin who had 
disgraced himself in the linen-drapery line. Where- 
upon the baronet of our race — for we do possess one 
(as you would soon discover if you were acquainted 
with any one of us), who is our l)eus ex macMna upon 
all similar occasions, was requested to bring the 
weight of his position and advice to bear upon hia 
erring young relative; and he was kind enough to 
do so. His oration w'ns doubtless very eloquent, as 
it certainly was very prolonged ; and Sir liichard 
imagined at the end of it — so humble and resigned 
had the victim earned from first to last — that he had 
shaken Cousin Jfbers purpose until cyery leaf of it 
had fallen to the ground. When all was over, how- 
ever, the young man had just one question to ask. 

‘By the by. Sir Hichard, you, who know everything, 

will . perhaps be kind enough to inform me But 

stay ; I have forgotten the name : what i$ the name of 
that great capitalist in the city ? ’ 

‘Rothschild ?’ 

‘ No, Sir Richard — not Rothschild.’ 

‘Baring?’ 

‘ No, sir ; thank you very much, but not Baring 
either.’ 

‘Jones Loyd, that was?* 

‘ That *8 it ! Yes, Jones Loyd. Can you inform me, 
Sir Ricliard — and it is tlie only remark I have to 
offer upon your most judicious and condescending 
advice — how that Jones Loyd made his money ?* 

‘ No, Mr Abel, I really canape/,’ replied the baronet, 
annoyed at the young man’s persistency, 

‘Why, ho got it entirely by minding bis own 
business, Sir Richard ; by minding his own businessJ* 

And Cousin Abel signed his articles of partnership 
the very next day. 

One more example to illustrate my cousin’s charac- 
ter, and there will then be no possible misunderstand- 
ing of it. When his wife died, to whom he was, in 
truth, devotedly attached, nothing annoyed him more, 
except her death, than the commise^jrations and con- 
dolences of his friends. He is one of these pitiable 
persons who ignore the advantages of friendship and* 
sympathy, and hang upon their lonely hooks in the 
gteat human larder, until they are good for noticing 
and offensive to everybody. 

‘It must have been a great trial to you, sir,’ 
observed an incautious acquaintance, referring to my 
cousin’s late bereavement ; ‘ it must have been a very 
great trial.’ ‘A trial, sir?’ exclaimed the exasper- 
ated widower: ‘it was not only a trial, sir, but, let 
mo tell you, a matter also of very considerable 
expense!’ 

IIow Cousin Abel came by Jthis cynidkl and inde- 
pendent temper of his, I have not, as was before 
observed, the least idea ; but one really would think 
tliat ho had lost (not* his life, but) his liver, iq the 
civil service of the East India Company— is suoU 
a very obstinate and pig-headed old gentleman. 
Nevertheless, I am bound to say that— kt the less of 
friendships, of good tem^ri of kindly feeling, of ^11, 
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ill a word, that constitutes social happiness — Cousin 
Abel l|as made liw way in the world. It is almost as 
impossible to ‘do’* him, to overreach or hoodwink 
him in any way, as tS^ersuade him out of an opinion. 
On the fare occasions, therefore, when this too astute 
relative of mine is * done,’ there is joy in the heart of 
everybody who knows him ; and he was ‘ done ’ upon 
a recent occasion, as follows, very completely. 

In the town where my Cousin Abel lives, there had 
been a great many storms connected with local poli- 
tics, and the atmospiicre was only cleared at last by 
no less a tliunderbolt than a murder. At a certain 
committee meeting of the ‘party of order’ and of 
‘civil and religious liberty’ combined, one gentle- 
man who was making sdbie personal remarks was 
knocked on the head by another gentleman who 
didn’t like them ; and the lirst gentleman paid the • 
penalty with his life. Of the assault there was no 
doubt whatever, but the difficulty lay in proving that 
the accused used any weapon. The mortal wound 
had clearly been inflicted by means of a blunt instru- 
ment, which had perforated the skull nearly two 
indies, and which could scarcely have been the 
prisoner's tliumb. There was no such instrument in 
the comniittce-room, or found upon the prisoner’s 
person, and the jury were sadly puzzled, and could 
come to no decision at all. 

Cousin Abel happened to be serving his country — 
it is needless to say, compulsorily-%y being one of 
the twelve, and the most cantankerous — it is equally 
needless to add — of the wliole lot. They were locked 
up, after the court rose, in an apartment of a' little 
inn, with nothing to eat; the evening was far advanced, 
and there w'cre a pair of flaring ‘ dips ’ upon the table, 
but no snuflers. It was upon this grievance that my 
cousin’s intelligent mind was solely concentrated, 
rather to the exclusion of the life-and-death matter 
then on hand. Why was he not provided with 
snufl'ers ? That was what ho wanted to know, when 
consulted by his brother-jurymen about the murder. 

‘ Eood and firing,’ urged he, ‘ the law was able to 
deiirivo them of, since they could not agree ; but the 
law never contemplated this depriving them of 
snuflers; and )ie, for one, w’ould insist upon his rights.’ 

‘ The snuffers I ’ demanded lie, when his angry tugs at 
the bell were answered by a policeman, instead of a 
w-^aiter; and, ‘bring mS the snuflers, you villain!’ 
was his cry out of window, to tlie landlord, whenever 
he could catch a sight of him. 

Had it not been for this distracting omission, there 
is little doubt that my cousin would have given in his 
vote against the prisoner, since his heart by no means 
naturally leant to mercy’s side ; but he w^as exasper- 
ated by tlie neglect of his wishes, and more than ever 
inclined to oppose singly any conclusion arrived at by 
eleven of his fellow-countrymen ; so that, when they 
at last decided upon a verdict of ‘ guilty,’ they found 
their brother -juryman only less determined upon ‘not 
guilty,’ than he was upon procuring the snuffers. 
These last, indeed, he never managed to obtain ; but 
the Verdict — thanks to his powerful constitution, and 
to some walnuts, which ho had in his pocket — he did 
manage to get changed, after twenty-four hours ; and 
the prisoner was consequently acquitted. 

Now, it happened that the landlord of the inn was 
a personal crony of the accused party, and knew well 
enough, himselit with what instrument the crime had 
been committed. His passionate friend had, unob- 
served, taken up the snuffers, which lay upon the 
committee-room table, Vild inflicted the wound with 
their point; and thence it was that the jury were 
denied a pair^;^for fear the appearance of them should 
at onbe rci;g;io^^^eir difficulty by suggesting the real 
weapon whii& had been employed. 

Coysin^l^l fumed and fk'ettcd enough, we may be 
certain, tirhen he came to learn tlie mistake into wliich 


his obstinacy had led him; and I know of scarcely^ 
anything which, to this dfCy, puts up his irascible 
back more easily than any allusion to Snuflers. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The close of last year brought good news from 
Africa, and intelligence of travels and explorations 
in other quarters. Dr Livingstone had succeeded in 
getting up the river as far as Tete, and further, and 
seemed hopeful of accomplishing his object. Great 
was the joy of his Makalolo, who had, waited so long 
for his return, at seeing him again, though thirty of 
the faithful Jellows had been carried off by small-pox, 
and six killed by a rebel chief. The health of the 
Europeans was good ; but the engiup,, nf tfle steam- 
launch disappointed expectation, anrf fiad*i. 3 en named 
the Asthmatic^ About thirty hundredweights of coal, 
the first ever dug in that region, had been got, of 
good quality ; a deposit of specular iron-ore ‘had 
been discovered, and ebony, teak, and lignum-vitac 
in the forests on the river-banks. One point wortfi 
notice is, tliat Dr Livingstone thinks the river will 
prove to be easily navigable in all seasons for a vessel 
drawing not more than thirty inches, if the Portu- 
guese will only drive in a few piles in x>laccs where 
a channel sliould bo scoured. 

The news from the Niger expedition is favourable ; 
the new steamer Sunbeam had entered the river, and 
will, it is hoped, make a successful trip uj) to Tim- 
buctoo. — The emperor of Brazil has commissioned a 
scientific expedition to explore the interior of his 
empire, and take note of its botany, mineralogy, 
geology, and zoology, as well as to determine latitudes 
by astronomical observaiions, from which important 
results arc anticipated. The party arc all native 
Brazilians, animated wuth a desire to shew that their 
country is in earnest in its endeavours after know- 
ledge and civilisation, — Another expedition is set on 
foot in Australia, headed by Major Warburton, to 
try once more to get from south to north. Certain 
travellers who crossed Lake Torrens, aiuk were then 
missing for a while, and given up as lost, made their 
way down to the coast, and report that they found 
the interior to be well watered, and not a desert, as 
is commonly believed. — At St Petersburg, a rex)ort 
has lately been published, received from a Russian 
traveller on the Amour, giving particulars of the 
botany and geography of the country -watered by 
that great river. There arc large forests of valuable 
timber, and on the borders of the Ussuri, a river flowing 
out of China, he found the sparse Chinese population 
familiar with the potato, cultivating it as an ordinary 
article of food, on an alluvial soil eminently fertile. 
The mouth of the Amour, under 53 degrees north, is 
in a less favourable climate than its upper course: 
snow falls within the first ten days of October ; the 
river is frozen by the middle of November, an intense 
cold follows, and the navigation remains closed till 
the end of the first week in May. Hence, vessels can 
enter the river only during six months of the year. 
While thus engaged in the far north-east, Russia 
is actively pushing her trade-enterprise in Europe; 
and amongst her latest schemes is one*for a line of 
steamers up the Rhion to Tlflis. There is deep policy 
in all these commercial undertakings ; they result in 
increase of influence as well as of wealth. 

In the United States, another polar expedition is 
talked of. Dr Hayes has read a paper to the 
Geographical Society of New York, shewing that with 
a vessel of one hundred tons and a dozen men, he will 
make his way up Smith’s Sound, verify Dr Kane’s 
discoveries, and push on to the pole. We should be 
glad to see Brother Jonathan try iiis hand onc^/more- 
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iA the irctic regions, and emulate the scientific 
researches there carried #>n by British explorers. 

' *Hie coming summer will, it is thought, bring news 
of him, and of his search for, traces of Sir John 
Franklin. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the Atlantic cable, 
electric telegraphs are making progress. The. line 
from Sydney to Adelaide and Melbourne is at work ; 
the cable laid from Galle across the Strait of Manaar 
to Madras is now open to the public. The coast- 
line from Madras to Calcutta is complete, and in 
November last, the arrival of the overland mail at 
Galle was signaled to Calcutta in twonty-four hours. 
The line from Kurachee to Bombay is also complete; 
and now there is not a city of importance in India 
which is not in telegi^phic communication with the 
seat of government. — It has been suggested that a 
cable laid from^ the Cape de Verds to St Paul’s in 
Brazil, a djJtSrici?' of about 900 miles^ would be 
tlie easiest way of communicating with South 
America. Meanwhile, Professor Trowbridge in his 
ry.JSor# addressed to the superintendent of tlic United 

States Coast-survey, denies tlie existence of the 
plateau said to stretch alorig the bottom of the 
Atlantic from Newfoundland to Ireland, drawing his 
conclusions from two sets of soundings made in 
moat careful manner. He ascribes a general 
iiiitrustworthincas to the deep-sea soundings which 
were much talked about a year or two ago. He 
thinks it dcmonstratctl that the friction of even a 
small line when a great length is run out, is sufficient 
to hold the lead in suspension, and tliat the true \ray 
wouUl be to have the coil of lino enclosed within the 
lead, so that the lead as it sinks shall not have to 
drag the line after it. This is a* suggestion which 
perhaps may be turned to account -by practical men. 
Time would bo saved by a weight descending at a 
uniform rate, irrespective of depth. At present, it 
takes one hour and a half to sink 3000 fathoms. 
Ih’ofossor Trowbridge believes the range of error 
in the Atlantic soundings to be oOO fathoms, which 
if correct, shews that high hills may have altogether 
escajied discovery by the vessels eniidoyed in taking 
the depth. 

^fr Ilearder of Plymouth, a name deservedly well 
known in electrical science, makes it appear that 
ttic construction of Uie Atlantic cable was essentially 
faulty, the conductor being much too small, lie 
explains the law that, if we take a length cf copper- 
wire as a conductor, we find that a wire of twice the 
thickness will conduct twice as well. A wire good 
for two hundred miles will not be good for u thousand, 
unless ten times thicker. Moreover, although gutta- 
percha is a good insulator, there is a constant loss of 
pignaUng power, for the electricity oozes out along 
the whole length of tlie cable. The discussion of 
these views will perhaps lead to the desired improve- 
ment, and we entertain no doubt of eventual success 
in establishing telegraphic communication across the 
Atlantic. Mr IJcarder says that the present cable 
need not be regarded as lost, but may bo employed 
as the rcturn-wdre, instead of w’orking, in technical 
lihrase, ‘to earth;’ wliercby a considerable saving of 
power would be efieetbd. While matters are maturing 
for a new attempt, a company has started for a c'om- 
prehensivc sj’stem of telegraphic communication 
throughout London. They propose to stretch their 
wires above the house-tops, and send messages for a 
uniform charge of 4d. 

An interesting paper read before the Society of 
Arts by Wray has given cotton-spinners, and 
cotton-growers too, soinothing important to think 
about. The quantity required by England annually 
is 920,000,000 pounda. The United States cultivates ' 
7,000,000 acres of cotton, and produces 3,000,000 
•bales.l According to Mr Wray ^ there are in India 


double that number of acres under cotton, producing 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 bales n^year for home 
consumption — tliat is, for India This is a fact 

not generally known ; it may be accepted as an indi- 
cation that cotton-growing in our reconquered empire 
is hopefully extensible ; and wdth labourers, willing 
to work for 6s. a month, Mr Wray recommends 
Englishmen to start and cultivate on their own 
account, instead of buying from the^atives. 

Among the special prizes offered by the Society of 
Arts in their list just published, is their gold medal, 
‘for the discovery of a substitute for cotton, to be 
jiroduced in such quantities and at such cost as will 
render it available for commercial and manufacturing 
purposes.* Wc notice besides, a few ilcans from tho 
general list. An account is wanted of the stones 
used for building purposes in the United Kingdom; 
of the methods at present in use for ventilating coal- 
mines, with suggestions for improvement; and of a 
new and economic means of producing aluminum 
commercially. I’rizes are held out for the discovery 
or manufacture of a new smokeless fuel ; for improve- 
ments in dyeing and ^ new dyeing materials ; for 
elastic gas-tubes ; for oils from coal, shale, &c., suit- 
able for illuminating purposes ; for railway transit on 
common roads ; and ‘for the production of an cflicient 
nie.an8 of carrying out the system of oceanic electric 
tedegraphs between distant countries.* These are but 
a few selected from a long list of practical subjects, 
in which ingenuity of every kind may find exercise. 
Tiic plans or essays are to be sent in by tho 31 st of 
March in this year, or 1800. 

Further i)rogre88 has been made in various places 
with gunnery experiments. A gun, recently manu- 
factured by Mr Armstrong of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
being tried at Shoeburyness, sent a thirty -two pound 
ball a distance of 9000 yards — more than five miles : 
an astonishing result with so heavy a ball. At 025 
yards distance, the ball penetrates solid oak nine feet 
in thickness. There is another advantage of mighty 
import connected with this singular piece of artillery, 
that it works with unerring accuracy by niglit as 
well as day. — Captain Blakely shews that it is quite 
possible to make cannon and mortars which shall 
bombard a place effectually at a distance of five 
miles; but tho things must be properly made. It 
is now ascertained that increasing tho thickness 
of a cannon or mortar does not make it i>roportion- 
ately stronger; and for the reason that, as the 
dis(;hargo is so sudden, the outside bears no part 
of the strain. The same reasoning applies to the 
hydraulic press. The remedy lies —as demonstrated 
by Mr Longeidge, at a meeting of the United Service 
Institution — in using coils of wire. He makes his 
cylinder of iron not more than three-quarters of an 
inch thick, and binds it round with wire, sixteen to 
the inch, tiU tlie wire forms a continuous layer lialf 
an inch thick, by which the thickness of the cylinder • 
is increased to an inch and a quarter. Thin as this 
is, in comparison with cylinders constructed in the 
ordinary way, it is found to bear an inside pressure 
of seven tons to the inch. Thus, light cannon bound 
round with wire, will he far more serviceable than 
tliick heavy cannon. 

We are reminded by these remarkable facts of a 
communication made some time ago to the Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester by Mr John Graham, 

* On the Consumption of Coals, and rate of Evapora- 
tion from Engine-boilers.* Tlje conclusions arrived at, 
after a course of painstaking experiments, were, that 
James Watt’s wagon-shaped boiler is the best ; ‘ that 
a supplementary boiler, under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, gives a saving of 15 per cc’Sl. ;* that 
scraping the flues and sides of the boiler once a week 
saves 2 per cent. ; ‘that a difference in the .>etiing f|lonc 
of the same boiler may roadily produce a difference 
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in the result amounting to 21 per cent. and 
* thaffra diflTerenCFi in firing only will produce a differ- 
ence in the result'l^O^ per cent.’ The prevention of 
I ‘scale’— that is, tliemcrustation formed on the inside 
I of boilers — is sliewn to be perfectly possible ; and 
I besides this, a fact comes out whicli, to many per- 
I sons, will be astonishing. ‘When a boiler,’ says Mr 
Grabatn, * is worked solely for the purpose of lieating, 
by moans of its-’ steam, dye- vessels, soap-cisterns, 
if we take its available power with the steam 
at 2\ pounds presspre as equal to 100 ; at 7 pounds 
pressure it wdll be 120, and at 10 pounds it wdll 
be 3 30 ; the same quantity of coals being consumed 
in each case. Or this surprising result, at present 
unaccounted Ibr, may be thus stated : The same 
w^eight of coals consumed in the same number of 
liours, will ten cisterns with the steam at 2^ 

pounds* pressure, twelve cisterns at 7 pounds, and 
thirteen cisterns at 10 pounds.’ 

AVe liear of a plan by Mr Richardson for getting 
rid of the smoko of private houses, without alterations 
of the fireplace. lie erects an iron pedestal in one 
of the upper rooms, into which the smoke from the 
chiriineys is led, and there w^ashed by numerous jets 
of water, with wliich it descends into a drain, and so 
is carried away without rising at all into the air. At 
the same time, the w'aste heat from the fires warms 
tlie room through the pedestal, and a supply of water 
niny bo kept hot for household uses. 

In the matter of decimalisation, tliat which govern- 
ment refuses to do, is, like many other useful things, 
undertaken by private enterprise. Tiiverpool and 
Hull are discontinuing the use of tli^g coniiuon hun- 
dredweight. that is, 112 pounds, and adopting instead 
thereof the * cental,’ which, as its name indicates, is a 
w’cight of one hundred pounds. This is a wise pro- 
ceeding, and is following up what w'rs done long ago 
by France and the United States, llow' long "will it 
be before London, so i)roud of its Cockneyism, will 
I follow the example? 

I Tliere are a few words to be said, and of gratifying 
import, concerning the Patent Office — a subject in 
wliich art and science are deeply interested. Any 
person seeking information may now apply at the 
office in Southampton Buildings, sure of civility, and 
of not being called on to pay a fee for every question 
to which he requires an answer. The specidcations 
as far back as the reign of James II. have been printed 
and arranged for easy referenc’e ; hence, before taking 
out a patent, it is now possible to discover wlietber 
anything of tbo kind lias been patented before, with- 
out the wearisome, disappointing, and expensive task 
of searching the rolls. \Vliat those rolls were, many 
inventors know’ to their sorrow; there was no attempt 
at cl a*^sifi cation ; and a Dundee man, once searching 
for a specification of a mode of dressing flax, found it 
next to a lord-chancellors letter of resignation. 
.Besides this, sundry old and scarce treatises by early 
inventors have been reprinted for sale ; a special 
library and collection of portraits is in course of 
• forfnation ; so that, altogether, the Patent Office 
stands out as a bright spot in our {’ivil service, highly 
creditable to Mr Bennett Woodcroft. We hear that 
a new office is to be built in the vacant ground behind 
I Burlington House, where the several collections and 
documents may be seen and consulted with ample 
Bx>ace and accommodation. 

In a paper read before the Geological S<)cicty, ‘ On 
the Geologicfal Structyrt;- of the North of Scotland,’ 
Sir Roderick Murchison takes occasion to notice ‘ the 
great value of the Caithness flags as pav ing-s tones ; 
their extraordinary durability 'being due to a certain 
adrmxtuflit of lime and bitumen — the latter derived 
from 'fossil flahes — with silica and aluniin.a, while in 
some parts «they contain bitumen enough to render 
thorn of economic value.* *1110 region is interesting in 
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another sense, on account uf the numerous fossils anS 
footsteps in sandstone slabrrecently found there. Oiie 
of the fossils, the Stagonolepisy is a remarkable reptim 
partaking of the character of the crocodile and lizard ; 
yet, ns I^rofessor Huxley says, ‘it widely diverges 
from all known and recent fossil forms, and throws 
no clear light on the age of the deposit in which it 
occurs.’ It is, in fact, a higher order of reptile than 
those of the age to which it might be Bupx) 08 ed to 
belong. 

We mentioned some time ago the discovery in 
Cambridgeshire — in the fen country — of a largo 
deposit of fossil coprolitcs which had been found 
valuable as manure. The discovery has been followed 
up, and with most unexi>ectcd insults. The coprolites 
are imbcd(ied in a vein of clay from three to six feet 
beneath the surface, and the vein itself I|^i8 a thick- 
ness of from six inches to three feet,,ffisr\ 7 ning down in 
places to deep pockets. The wddth oi t’se vein is 
ascertained to be a quarter of a mile, and its length is 
supx) 08 ed to be equal to tliat of the fen— flfty nulo^ *. 
when w e consider that the contents i^er acre range , 
from 1.50 to 200 tons, we can form an idea of the 
imi>ortancc of these eastern counties diggings. Near 
Burwell, numerous diggers have been at work for 
months getting out the clay, and washing the fossils ; 
and English ngricuUurists may soon supply themselves • 
with a fertiliser which contains full 70 per cent, of 
phosxflnito of lime, without sending for it to the guano 
rocks of the i'aciiic Octvin. The owners of the land 
traversed by the vein of clay w ill doubtless make an 
enormous profit. ' 

We concliulo with a fact highly interesting to 
physiologists. M. L. Ollier of Lyon luis discovered 
that, if a i)ortion of the periosteum ho taken from the 
surface of a living ’bone, and buried in the flesh of the 
back, liip, &c., it w’fll grow into real bone, with a 
channel lor marrow in the interior. The bone, more- 
over, w ill grow into any shape into w hich it may be 
bent when grafted into the flesh. It is thought that 
surgeons will be able to make this fact available in 
their cures of broken limbs. 
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This the appointed day on which wo throw 
Yule-berries in the flame; 

AVhile still the bleak wind breatbes through hliuding 
snow, 

Cold gs when Christmas cunie. 

Colder, arsd far more dreary looks the world ; 

Graver our life within: 

But sec, tliC lioJly sjjrigs are dim and curled ; 

Let us our work begin I 

Take down.each loaf, each dusty withered spray ; 

And when the crackling pile 
Hisses and flames, and startling burns away, 

AVe can look on and smile. 

And none shall know that in my heart goes on 
The same sad work unseen : 

Bright things were treasured there when Christmas 
shone. 

And they seemed evergreen. • 

But oh I how soon they faded and they fell ! 

Bride kindle.s — and they die : 

Dio, happy dreams, unlionourcd, for your knell 
Is but a soft low sigh. * 

JimiTii. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


ROBTOrS CAIOHIIE PULS* 

THE 

MOST CEBTAIN PBESEBVEB OF HEALTH, 

^ A MILD, VET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAl AID IN CASED OF INDiaESTiON, AND All 

STOMACH COMPIAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 

: 1%RIFIER OF THE BT.OOD, ANI> A SWEETENER OF THE 

WHO EE SYSTEM. 


Indigestion is a weakness or want of power 
f)f tCe digestive juices in tlie stomach to con- 
vert what we cat and drink into health}* 
matter, for the proper nourishment of the 
whole .system. It is caused hy everything 
wJiieli weakens the system in general, or the 
stomacli ill particular. From it proceed 
, nearly all the diseases to which we are 
iiahle ; for it is very certain, that' if we 
“ could always keep the stomach /ight we 
sliuuM only die Ity old age or accident. 
Indigestion produces a great variety of 
unpleasant .sensations : amongst the most 
ju ominent of its miserable etfeets are a Avant 
of, or an inordinate appetite, sometimes 
attemh'd witli a constant craving for drink, 
a distension or hiding of enlargement of the 
stomach, Hatuleucy, hoarthurn, pains in the 
stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in tJio 
mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling noise in 
the bowels : in some oases of depraved 
digestion there is nearly a complete disrelish 
for food, hut still tin* appetite is not greatly 
impaired, as at the stated jicriod of meals 
persons so afflicted can cat heartily, although 
Avithout much gratification ; a long train of 
nervous symptoms arc also frequent attend- 
ants, general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of per- 1 
sons so afflicted frequently become irritable j 
and desponding, and great anxiety is observ- 
able in the countenance ; they appear j 
‘ thoughtful, melancholy, and diyected, under 
great ap^rehenijiou of some imagintijy 
danger, will start at any unexpected noise 
*3 or occurrence, and become so agitated that 
they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves ; ^et for alj thisi the mind is 


exhilarated without much difficulty ; jdeasing 
event.s, society, will for a time dissipate all 
appearance of disease ; but the excitement 
produced hy an agreeable change vanishes 
soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
symptoms are, violent palpitations, restless- 
ness, the sleep disturbed hy finghtful dreams 
and startings, and affording little or no 
refreshment; occasionally then* is much 
moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon tlie cihest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the syrajitoms of this first invader upon the 
eoiistitution, as in a hundred cases of* Indi- 
gestion there will probably he sometlung 
peculiar to each ; bu(, be they what they 
may, thi'y are all occasioned hy the food 
hecoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
aft'ord 8p«‘cdy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems — nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Nortoris Extract 
of Camomile Fknoers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting 
an aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleas- 
ing degree of warmth and strength to the 
stomach ; and in all cases of indigestion, 
gout in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly 
recommended by the most eminent practi- 
I tiouers as very useful and beneficial. The 
great, indeed only, ohjeOtion to its use has 
been the large quantity of water it 

takes to dissolve a smaU part of tho flowers, 
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ind wliich must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling ;fva4«r .to dfissolve |he lol^b^l^ortioit 
>f one of Camoinile fi^lovr4ii ; imd, 

(rbeja one or even two ounces may be taken 
tvitli advantage, it must at once be seen 
bow impossible it is to take a proper 'dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and, 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed thq^ very fijcsfe ^ rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it tire 
jtomach has alvvnys been loaded with water, 
tvhich tends in a great measure to oounter* 
ict, and ve^ frequently wholly to destroy 
.he effect. It must be evident that loading 
1 weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
nto it a small quantity of medicine, must be 
jtjuiious ; and that the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating properties only 
:o counteract the bad effeots likely to be 
iroduced by the water. Generally speaking, 
biis has been the case with Camomile 
B'lowers, a herb possessing the highest restor- 
itive qualities, and when properly taken, 
kcidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
Host certain preserver of health. 

'. These PILLS are wholly CAM 9 MILE, 
irepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
liscovered, and known only to the pro- 
)netor, and which he firmly believes to be 
>ae of the most valuable modern discoveries 
n medicine, by which all the essential and 
extractive matter of more than an ounce of 
he flowers is concentrated in four moderate- 
lised pills. Experience has afforded the 
nost ample proof tibat they possess all the 
ine aromatic and stomachic properties for 
which the herb has been esteemed ; and, as 
hey are taken into the stomach unencum- 
lered by any diluting or indigestible sub- 
itanee, m the same d^ee has their benefit 
leen. more immediate and decided. Mild 
n their iteration and pleasant in their 
ifleet, they may be taken at any age, and 
mder any circumstance, without danger or 
nconvemence. A person exposed to cold 
md wet A whole day or night could not 
mssifdy receive any injury fiwm taking 
heni) bat, on the contrary, ^ey would 
iffeotoally prevent a cold being taken, 
^er a long acquaintance with and strict 
}biervan^ of the medicinal properties of 

it is only doing 
tboB jpitiee to say, that they ace really the 


most valuable of all Tonic Medicines. By 
tbo word tonie is aaeaut a medicine wUch 
gims Itrengtb^to t|to sfaniich .auffitneaii to] 
digest in proper qhemfitietf '‘an wikileadm^" 
food, which increases the power of every 
nerve and musde of the human body, or, in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness 
jf the whole tissuS of thp ))ody which so 
quickly follovrs the use of Morion’ i Oamomile 
Pillg, their certain ajui^^Dcedy effects in 
repairing the partial dilapitla^ions from time 
or intemperance, and their lasting salutary 
influence on the whole frame, is mJrAcon- 
vincing, that in the smallest compass' ‘is 
Contained the largest quantity of tlie tonic 
principle, of so peculiar a nature as to per- 
vade thp whole system, through whicfi it 
diffuses health and strength sufiicient to 
resist the formation of disease, and also to 
fortify the constitution against contagion ; 
as such, their general use is strongly recom- 
mended as a preventative during the preva- 
lence of malignant fever or other infectious 
diseases, and to persons attending sick- 
rooms they are invaluable, as in no one 
instance have they ever failed in preventing 
the taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are partv 
cularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably he 
expected that some advice should be given 
respecting diet, though after all that has 
been written upon the subject, after the 
publication of volume upon volume, after 
the country has, as it were, been mundated 
with practical essays on diet as a niesins of 
prolonging life, it would be unnecessary 
to say more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, hut to ad<^ 
that course which is dictated by nature, by 
reason, and by common sense. Those per- 
sons who study the wholesomes, and are 
governed by the opinions of writers on diet, 
are uniformly both unhealthy in body and 
weak in mind. There can be no doubt 
that the palate is designed to inform us 
what is proper for the stomach, and of 
course that must best instruct us what food 
to take and what to avoid: we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agreeable 
tothetosto were by nature intendea for our 
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^ food and sustenance, whether liquid or solid, taking a dose of Norton's Camomile Pitts, 
foreign or of native production': if thii^ al^ whiedt will so promptly assist iu carrying off 
pwe and unadulterated, no harm need be the bttrden thus imposed upon it that all 
\ d^ded by their use ; they will only i^ure will soon he right tm^n. 
by GCbu;^. I Oohsequently, wi»tOT|fr^ the It is most certainly titwtkat every jberson 
phlate {^prosres, and drink elemjn ni' -m his lifetime consumes a qiuAtity ot noxi- 

moderation, but never in excess ; keeping ous matter, which, if taken at one meal, 

in mind that the hrst process of digestion is would lie fetal ; it is these small quantities 
performed in the mouth, the second in the , of noxious matter, which are introduced 
stomach; and, that, in order thdt the into our food, either by accident or wilful 

stomach may be ablc»to do its work pro- adulteration, %vhich we find so often upset 

perly, it is requisite the first process should the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
be well performed : this consists iu masti- foundation of illness, and perhaps final ruin- 
eating dr*bhewing the solid food, so as to ation to health. To preserve the constitution, 
break down and separate the fibres and it should be our constant care, if possible, to 
small substances of meat and vegetables, counteract the effect of tliese small quantities 
mixing them well, and blending the whole of unwholesome matter ; and, whenever, in 
together before they are swallowed ; and it that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
is particularly urged upon all to take plenty its way into the stomach, a feiend should 
of time to their meals, and never eat in be immediately sent after it, which would 
luiste. If you conform to this short and prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
that there are various things which others nor one which will perform the task with 
eat and drink with pleasure and without greatercertainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
,;nconvenience, and which would be pleasant MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
^to yourself only that they disagree, you may the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
“*at once conclude that the fault is* in the will be wanted ; it can in no case become 
stomach, that it does not possess the power habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
which it ought to do, that it Wants assist- and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
.'mce, and the sooner that assistance is of life, the source from which the whole 
afforded the better. A very short trial of frame draws its succour and support. After 
this medicine will best prove how soon an excess of eating or drinking, and upon 
it will put the stomach in a condition to every occasion of the general health being 
perform with ease all the work which nature at all disturbed, these Pills should be imme- 
intended for it By its use you will soon diately taken, as they will stop and eradicate 
lie able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is disease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to name most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
one individual ai'ticlc of food which dis- use of this medicine only, and a common 
;»gree8 with or sits unpleasantly on the degree of caution, any person may enjoy all 
stomach. Never forget that a small meal the comforts within his reach, may pass 
well digested affords more nourishment to through life without an illness, and with the 
the system than a large one, even of the ' certainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
same food, when digested imperfectly. Let I On account of their volatile properties, 
the dish be ever so delicious, ever so enticing they must be kept in bottles; and if closely 
a variefy offered, the bottle ever so enchant- corked, their qualities are neither impaired 
ing, never forget that temperance tends to by time, nor injured by any change of 
/ preserve health, and that health is the soul climate whatever. Price 
of mjoyment. But should an impropriety each, with full directions. The large bottle 
^be at any time, or ever so often committed, contains the quantity of three small ones, or 
by whkh the stoi^ach becomes overloaded Pills equal to fourteen ounces of Camomile 
or disordered, render it immediate aid by FloweMS. 

Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine-vendors. 

Be partievdor to ask for 'NORTON’S PILLS,’ and do no( *be 
persuaded to pnroliase an Imitation. , . 



A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

Is strongly recommeinded for Softening, In^proving, Beauti- 
fying, and Preserving the SkAi, and giving it blooding 
and charming appearance. It will complete^}" remove Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness,'&c.; and by its Balsamic Jind Healing 
qualities, • render the Skin soft, pliable, and free Tfnom 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruptioii, 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine- vendors 

and Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AN1> RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOUT ANB BHEUMATIC PILLS 

0 

Arc a certain .ind safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the 
stomach, and strength to tJie whole system. No other medicine can be compared to these 
excellent Pills, as they prevent tlie disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have 
restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine-vendors, at Is. IJd. or 2s. 9d. per Box. 


INFUUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 


SIMGO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 

Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the I'clief of pei’sons suffering from ■ 
Influenza; the first two dose.s generally arrest the progres.s of this distressing complaint, 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones 
in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ; and ^sthmatic persons, ^ 
who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from 
the use of 

•' SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

. ^ Sold is Settles at ],• IH* ’ 



HOUSEHOLD TRUTHS 

FOR THE PEOPLE. 

> . «»tCS3g»-->n i »: 

Designed as Gifts from Parents to their Children — Teachers to their Scholars — 
Mistresses to their Servants — and Masters to their Workpeople. 


** This is the best Series of Original Tracts for Working Men and their Families tliat 
has come under otu* notice formal^ years .” — British Workman, Oct., 1857 


HOVSEHOLI) TRACTS 

fOu the people. 


SCIENCE FOB THE HOUSEHOLD. 

XWOPENCE EACH. 


1 For Mothers, 


TWOPENCE EACH. 

•COTTAGE HOMES. 

•MOTftEB’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. ] 

*Tl iE STAnxmO m TjTfE. ^or 2ioy$. 

f THE HAPPY LIFE. For OirU. 

illT FIEST PLACE. For Young Servants. 

,#HOW DO YOU HAKAGE THE YOUNG ONES t 

For I’arents, 

•HOW TO TAKE CABE OF NUHBEB OyE. Tor 

Young Men. 

•AEE YOU THINKING OF GETTING HARBIED1 

\Yords to Ike 'I'houglUkss and the Thinking. 

WOEKING MEN’S HINDEANCES. Set Forth by a 
fVorkmg Man. 

•THE WOETH OF FEESH atb 
•THE USE OF PUEE WATEE. I 

TBUE VALUE OF GOOD FOOD. I 

INFLUENCE OF WHOLESOME DEINK. ( Fverybodg. 
ADVANTAGE OF WAEM CLOTHING. [ 

GAIN OF A AVELL-TEAINED MIND. ) 

ASHOET YAEN. Tor Sailors. 

•DAUGHTEBS FROM HOME. 

•HOUSEHOLD RHYMES FOR THE C HILDREN . 

HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF THINGS. 

A NEW TRACT FOE YOUNG MEN. Just Heady. 

Those with • arc also issued in plegant IHuminalcd 
CoTers, at 3d. each. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD. 

THE WIDE AND DEEP SEA. 

BUSY-BODY OXYGEN. 

THE INVISIBLE A£B. 

THE INCOpTANT WIND. 

THE RENOVATING RAIN. 

ATTEACTIVE VOLUMES FOR 
PRIZES OR PRESENTS. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, One Sliilliiig & Sixpi nec oocli. 

HOUSEHOLD TRUTHS FOR MOTHERS & DAUGHTERS. 
HOUSEHOLD TRUTHS FOR WORKING MEN. 
HEALTH FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Tlie Household IVacts in their vnnoiis forms are prciiliarly 
Ruilable to the Clerf^y^ Sehool (/ommittees, Sunday School 
Touchers, and the x>nblic generally, as gills ioj- the Woiking 
Classes, 


THE PACKET OF 

TWELVE household GIFT BOOKS, 

Being the Twelve assoKed Household Tracts, in eletratit 
Illumiimted Covers, and attractive Kmhobsed I'hivelo|>e, 
price iJs., is now ready, and should bo on every Bookaellerd 
Counter. 


It haa often been lamented that ‘popular tracts/ so eddied, are not really popular in their style, and in their manner of 
dealing with practical subjects. Our oxpcncnce tiufljcs us that tho complaint is well founded, and w(5 are happy to have it 
in our power to point out to our readers a very useful series of Tuacts for the Peoplf, published by Messrs. Jarkolo 
kmy Sons, of l^ondon and Norwich, w'hich are more really ‘popular' in their style, and more likely to, interest and benelit 
iie ‘working classes/ and the class immediately above them, than any other tracts which we have met with on tho same 
lubjoct. There is a stiwig vein of common souse, and some humour running through them. The print and paper uio very 
food — tluir appearance is attractive — and their jirico very low." — F^iglish Churchman, 

Letters in high comiricndation of those original and popular Tracts have been received from Lord Chii f JusTtew 
3 amfhkll: tho ARuiinisiiop of Duni,TN; Charles Buxton, Ebu., M,1\ ; Canon Hugh StoVll, Maneh^ster : the 
tfiAKii OP Radnor; the Ki v. John Rohinson, one of the t^ecietarics of tin* Loi di n City Mismod ; tho Rev. J. C. 
tliLLER, Rector of St. Moilin’s, Birmingham; the Rev. Samuel Martin, ^Vstminster; the Rev. C. H. Spiuofon’, 
London; the Rev. A. Rorerts, Rector of oodidsiiig, Norfolk; from Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart.; Tice 
Jlhniiccllor Sir W. 1 ‘agk Wooi>, Bart., &c. {hor a t^'cUciion sec Froftjwctuses.') They have also b<Mm favi'urably 
R the British Mothm's" Ma^atinc^* 6undag School Teacher s Magazine ” and by the lending i’eriodical I ress. 

LONDON: JAEROLD.& SONS, 47, ST. PAUL’S CTTOCHYARD. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDES 

^ FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

DR. BREWER’S GUIDE 
Scientific Knowledge of Things Familiar 

EMBOSSED CLOTH, PRICE 3j. M 

“ \i r oponod a Tohimo intoirstinfc and pt so replete ■with ^FKn^\T^^.'’■—^^a!;a^ine nfSdrnee. 

u suMi a hook so pbilosophiral, so practical, so simple, and yet so prolbimd .’' — The Kxamuicr, 

•No one .should be without this cxcellcut little voWe.”—i>)ii/.sA Journal of Education. 

1 

The FOLLOWING STATEMENT SHEWS the EXtRAORDIlfAET CIRCrOLATION of the GUIDE to SCIENCE 

^ 1 " work ha.s reaehed to the 12th Edition, maku)? a total of 81,000 copies 

^ reached 10(),0(W » ■= 

PM . the has rcaclied 11 

hy Prof. W. Kapff. Imsreaebeu 
j'li i'i'i'ii “h”" ■"'&« published in Milan, in 18.5C. 

A \V LLSli edition was published in 18r55. 

Waking a Total of about A aCARTER OF A MllllOJi COPIES. 

Now 11 e.u>t, Nkw Edttiov, 18mo., Eniho'^scd cloth, price 3s. fid. 

Dr. Brewer's Guide to Grecian History. 

ns to he used as a Class Eendins^ ‘nnidc, or as a Questioning Book. Tlio tv hole Manual i^ mi if 
unt kill fiin 1*^1 ^ committed to mcniory: the mTtbolot^iral Tables have heeu explained, win in 

■nti. pniseiited itselT; such anecdotes as me iieectlTnl to rentier classic allusions iutellieiide, have b 

' cl, aiul litciary amusement has heen made to hlend Tvith authentic and le^itiniato instruction. 


^'1 mrv/ 'ri V * rujHrH, 

4’i' ! /' I'y ^^nthor, has readied the 4th edition, malvini? 40,000 cojilos. First printed in 1854, 

IT. Kapfh lias readied the 3rd edition, which makes 24,000 einco 1851. Stuilgard, 

ft/l lor/? 


A Guide to the Knowledge of Life ; 

VEGETABLE AND Ar^ilMAL. 

Srifiioc.) By IlotiP.uT Jamt.s Mann, M.P., F li.A.S., &c. Srfond Edilion, 18 
figures, Eml-)os‘-cd eloth, 4s, • 

^ i<’^dific Fraihcrs of the time, sound in knowlrdire, eanicst in puiyiose, and above all wri 

le siiujccfs, gifted with wonderful iiower.s of explanation.” — Vhawh(^yi>* Edinburgh JoiirmL 

A Guide to Astronomical Science. 

liOniiKT Jamfs Maxx, IM.T)., F.B.A.S., Ac. ISmo., 408 pp., with Seventy Fi^mres, Embossed clotli, 3s. fid, 
us volume is tlw' most uselul exposition of astronomy for young perMUis with which we are acquainted.” — T(iil\s Mag 

GUIDE TO SCRIPTURE HISTORY. BY DR. BREWER. 

Till. ()1,1) fhSTAMENT; containing llie Ilistorv of the Jcwstotlic Biith of Josns Christ, and the leading ovont^ 
genci ji c ol(‘m]»orary Jlistoiy. On an entirely new plan. Deni) ISmo., nnhossed cloth, price 3s. Gil. 

ALLISON’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH HISTORY 

ov Julius (’jcsar to the ITc.scnt Time. Thoronghly Ecvisid by Dn. Brf.w 

Limty Hall, Cauibndse.. 181h Edidi.n; cniboRsca (ioUi, price IK 

GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY. BY DR. BREWER. 

roin tlic Earliest Period to the (,'losn of the AVestern Finjure. Third Edition, embossed clo'th, price 3s. fid, 

single entry, by dr. brewer 

k-c\cn(]i Edition, price 2$. TUTOPv’S KEY, 28. A Ccmplcle Set of Bulcd Books for the System, 5s. 

double entry, by dr. brewer 

I nee 2s. TU I OB’S KEY, 2r. A (Jompletc Set of Kuled Books for the System, 5s. Third Edition, revised, 

VLIELAND’S french grammar & EXERCISES. 

A thick volume. Fifth Edition. Price (is., half-bound. Tho Key to the EscrcLjcu, 3s. . 

VLIPLAND’S LE PETIT MANUEL; 

Or, FIRST STBPS TO FBENCIl MiLDE EASY. Forming an Easy beginning Grammar, a Yocabulary and a Ph 
Book, ilmd Edition, 3s. 

VtlELAND’S FIRST FRENCH. READER ; 

Or, Lecors Francaiscs ; a Series of Progressive Lessons for Tianslution; so Constructed as to Uluslrate the Rule^ 
JLir.uamiir. Crimson eloth, third edition, prictS.s, • 

LONDOU*: JAEROLD AND SONS, 47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. .. 



EDUCATIONAL GUIDES, 

FOR SCHO'OLS AND COLLEGES. 

Compendium of Universal History. 

By tho Author of “Two Thousand Questions on the Old and Tsew Testaments.** fJoinvleto in one tkick volume^ clotby 
3fl. (id. ; or in Toue PAiixti, i>nco Ninepcnce each Tart; or in embossed cloth, One fcJhilling each. 

' Part I. ANCIENT HISTOEY. Part HE MODERN HISTORY. 

„ II. HISTORY of tlie MIDDLE AGES. | „ IV. HISTORICAL QTOSTIONS. 

AVhilo the farts of llishiry arc presented in tin's Compendium in the most condensed form, nothing of im})ortancc is omitted; 
t!u' inlormatiuii which is funii.'ahct will uMiil in aid of higher attain incuts, or prove inviiliiuble Vihorc the op[M)rtuuity lor moro 
(‘-vtended reading is not enjoyed. Its contents thoroughlf mastered will quahiy the rui)il for the Matriculation Exiuuinatiou 
at the Univeisities unfl fur the Civil {Service. 

1000 Questions on the Old Testament ; 

AVi’iii lIxi'LANATouY Inthoductions TO EAm liooK, and a (*oNrTSK IhsTOitv OF THE Jews, from tluj close of the 
< >1(1 Testament Narrative to Uie coinuieneement of the New. Trice Nincpcncc, still covers, 160 pages. Eleventh l'jioi'yANi». 
'J'JIE KHA, price Nincpcnce. 

IPOO Questions on the NeW Testament ; 

AVith a Sjiojct Sketch of the (hiuisTiAN EvidencfjSi. l>y the same Author. Tike Ninepence, fatilV coders. 
Tuiuteenth IhioufiAND. THE K-EY, prkc Niue]>cuec. 

THE TWO THOUSAND QUESTIONS ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 

( oiijj>letc in One ISmo., cmhosbcd cloth, juice Two Shillings. THE KEA'S, in One cloth, piice Two Shilluigs. 

Ik erv intelligent child, who goes through this Senes of Scripture (iucstions, wull jiohsoss au cilensive knowledge of the 
ccait. nts (d the Sacr(‘d A'olumo, the leutliiig evkienees of Clu ktiamlv, and the general liktorv mid geograi>hv wluch lUubUttie 
U'c liibie nuirativc. • 

Questions & Answers on the Prophecies 

(k»N(KKNiNG ol’H LoTiD Jekt'8 (’hiust; especially designed fur Junior Clasbcs. Highl} ictommciidid by Htnr 
M.}jebt 3 'b Jn.sjffetoi of Schools. Trice lid. each, or 12i). per 100. 

Middleton’s Large Celestial Atlas, 

This Atlas contains ten large maps; each map o( the stars and consti'lliitious being acc()m])aiiied hv a corn^syxuuling blank, 
map ()1 the stars oiilv. By the method adopted in this W’ork, whu‘h the author is using verv siicecKslullx in a gmtt 
[iiumluT of seliools, iu and neai’ the metrojiolis, an intimate and ju-aetieal aeijuaintanee with the heavens may be aevj ailed 
I with great faeilit) in a comparatively short time. Tliiu, 128. (id.; hcautii'ully coloured, 16s. 

Middleton's €oiii]iaiiioii to the Celestial Atlas ; 

Containing a flenes of Lcbsons on the Constellations, a DisseiCation on the Tixed Stars, Ac. Ac. ICnibosstd cloth, 3s. Gd. 

“There is no work of the kind I have yet seen which 1 would prefer, as an aecomjiauiment to the Siderc^al Heavens; and 1 
trust tile public will, ere loug^ppreciale joui labuuis, so that the ‘Alias and its ‘ Cuiiipauiou* mu} soon become siamlard 
WfU’ks on the subject.** — 1 Ji||||||3|^ma8 Hick. 

middletoiCs Astronomy and the Use of the Ulohes. 

Embossed cloth, 3s. Gd. A KEAT to the Troblems is jiublished sejraauUly, jo ke 2s. Od, 

Reading Lessons in Social Economy, 

For tJic Use of Schools.^ By B. Temjilar, Jlciid blaster of tlie Manchester Model School. ]s. or embossed cloth. Is. 6dr 
^Intended to enunciate the Laws which regula((‘ the ju-odiictioii A distribution of wealth, and the oonditioiis «»i industrial MK'refia ; 
and thereby prove to evci^ f eliolar,whui he must be and do, to succeed in Uie lile of industry upon which he w ill sot^ru enter. 

“ Eminently iiractical, pointed, torse, and truthful.** — Engineer, 

“ AVe know of no book btdter adapted for use in ordinaiT schools than this. H is the production of a jiraetienl ami hU^icessfal 
^leachei-: it gives evidence of considerable uud familiar acqiiaiutunee w ith the subject.” — Monui^ Jvnt tM^hUib^guxv, 

“Tliere is no book^in our language that we know of, which could be so hoiie.^^tly n'eomnu’iided to tlu>se who are dcKiroiis of 
studying the elements of Social Economy. The clear, concise*, simple, and jiointed stvle iu vvhieh it is eompvmed, lenders it 
lit once plca.saiit to the more advanced scholar, and ca^y to be understood by the young and uuleurucd.*’— IUh 
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ATTRACTIVE VOLUMES, 

FOR 

FRESEiTTS, & THE FAMILY or LENDING LIBRARY. 

tr-n a aQOQOQtmmM 

THE OBSERVING EYE; 

Or, LKTTERfl TO Children on the Three Lowest Divisions of Animal Lifk — Kadiated, Articulated, a kb 
Molluscous. By Mrs. John 'Wright. In one volume, with numerous Illustrations, Biubosscd doth, price 3s. It k 
used by the Boyal Children, as well a« in many other family circles. 

WHAT IS A BIRD? 

'I’lieBonns of Birds — Their Instincts — fitnd use in Creation Considered. With Anecdotes, and Ulustratirc Wood Engravings. 
By Mrs. John Wright. Handsomely boimd in cloth, 3 e . 

PLANTS OF THE LAND & \VATER. 

J^liort and Enteilainbig Chapters on the Vegetable World. By Mai*y and liHizabcth Kirby. With numerous llluhtnitions. 
Embossed cloth, 3s. 

ILLUSTRIOUS BRITISH CHILDREN, 

I*y Agnes Strickland, Iloyid 18mo., embossed cloth, 2s. 6d., gilt edges, 3s, New edition with Illustrations. 

Stories of England and Her Forty Counties. 

By Mrs. Thomas Gf.ldaut. With 17 Illustrations. Eoyal 18mo., New Edition, embossed cloth, full gilt back, price 6d. 

Stories of Ireland and Her Four Provinces. 

By M R8. Thomas Geldart. With beautiful tinted Engravings. Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


TALES OF THE MOSLEMS IN SPAIN ; 

lliHtorical Talcs from their History, By Elizabeth Jane 
Biabazon, Embosised cloth, gilt buck, price 28. Gd, 

‘‘LISTEN AND LEAEN;” 

By tilt; Author of “ Tlic Observing Eye." 18mo., 2s. 

TALES OF THE NOKTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, 


LOVE A REALITY, NOT A ROMANCE. 

By Mrs. Tliomas Geldart. 2s. Cd. 

THE NURSERY GUIDE, 

Hymns and Sionics for Little Children. By Mrs. Ihomaa 
I Geldart. One Shilling. 

THE ELDER BROTHER. 

By Mrs. Tliomas Geldart. Sixpence. 


And Adventures of tlic Eui'ly Settlers in America. By Mrs. 
Bciibiira lla\\eh. Ecap, 8\o., embossed cloth, 209 pp., prko 
One Shilling. 

THE ILLUSTRATED GEOLOGY ; 

Eon Sciiool.s AND Sti'dunts- or, Former Worlds, tlicir 
SLnii'ture, (Vmdition, and Irihalataiits. ByF. C. Bakkwell, 
A util or of “ lOlcrtrie Stieiiec," “ Thilosophical Conversations," 
Ac , iScv. Trice 2s. 


THE PASSOVER FEASTS. 

! Anu old testament SAClUriCES : Shewing Ouir 
) Typical Meaning, and Fulfiliiieiit in our Lord Jesus Christ: 
with a slight Sketch of Jewish History. By the Author of 
“The Observing Eye.” Third Edition, Trice 2s. Gd. 

LUCY BARTON’S BIBLE STORIES. 

’ New Edition, embossed cloth, price Is. 


VILLAGE SEltlflOAS, lA LARGE TYPE. 

Thiin and Topnlar Sermons, for Village and Family Reading. By the Rev. Artixitr Robertb, M.A., Rector of Woodrising^ 
KnriolL. Etlitions of these higlily valued Sermons, in Six volumes, sold sexmratcly at each. 

Pluin Sermons on the Histories of Scripture. 

F'li’ttt, Second, and I'hird Series, at is. 6d, each. By the Rev. Artliur Roberts, M.A. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOSANNAH: 

A PENNY SUNDAY' SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 185th Thousand. One hundred and tiventy^^faur suitable Hymnal 
)Hinted in large T>pe, comprising all that arc found really needful for Sabbath School worship. This book enables the pouxvtiA 
Stliool to place a copy in the hands oi evriT child. . 

THE CLASS SINGING BOOK. 

Henry Rudd, Training Master to the Music School of the Norwich Musical Festival, the Diocesan, and other Schoola, 
A <'»m]dete practical course of iiibli-uction in Vocal Music, suited to the Home, the Class, and the S^tiliool. It contains 
min erou.s ExcrciHCs, Roiuids, Canons, &c. Tin; words arc of a healthful, moral, and elevating character. Fur the use of 
lear’ cys of Miss GloveFs and Mr. ('urwen’s notation, the Sol-Fa letters are given, New Edition. Trice 6d. ' 
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COPY-BOOKS, 

, ^ (Initiative, Progressive, & Emendative,) 

'pRIQTNAL IN PLAN AND EFFICIENT IN PEACTICE. 

! r ' 

.. Farivell’ 8 SfEW Writing CIradation Syster, 

ifn Six Copy Books. Small oblong post, printed in light blue ; price Threepence each A superior 
on suporiino extra thick paper, for Classical and Ladies Schools 4d. each 

NEW BOOKS, 

i Fariiell’s Repetition and Rhyming Copy-Books. 

Oomplote in Two Books, Post 4.to.. Threepence ea^h. In these hooks, by a judicious arrangement, and 
comhining of certains prefixes and affixes with the three imnies, or letters from which all tlie other letters 
arc formed, and by a rc>^tition of frequently occurring terminations, forming Ilhythms, a practice 
js continued similar to lingering in Music: — the tracing of the Exemplar Copy gives style; the 
.Te])eiition — Execution, Expertnoss, and Freedom. 

Jn addition to these Systematized advantages, this Work comprises I>.eRsons for Teaching Rapid 
Wjittino ; also a novel and instructive method of arranging the Figure Copies into Sums, forming an 
Arithmetical Ejdtomey Distich Writing Copies showing the Rules 

The PuhlisJi^rs earuesily invite tlie attention of Schools and the Friends of Education to these excellent 
Books ; they will he found simple in puactk-e, quick t» proguess, and gp:rtain in the attainment of 
fieatand expeditious writing^ being arranged in every respect upon a system alike ingenious and perfect. 
Many new and valuable features are developed^ and tliC Publishers recommend them as the cheapest 
and most efficient Books ever produced for Teaching Writing, whether in the Nursery or School. 

Farncirs Tliree-lland Compendium Copy-Books. 

/J’hree sets of beautifully written copies, in 'J'ext, Round, and Small Hands, each set giving important 
facts in Arithmetic, Ooogra])hy, and Grammar First and Second Series, at Tlireepenec each. 

^ SUPERIOR EDITION, ON SUPERFINE PAPER, AT SIXPENCE. 

Parents and 'J’eacliors will find those most Valuable Books : every copy lino gives intelligence 
bey are a remarkable advance upon the general class of School Copy Books, and arc intended immedi' 
ately to follow tlie two preceding Series. 

Fanieirs llercaiitile Fxemplars. 

'J'bis beautifully written Copy-Book forms a complete jireparation for Book-Kee])ing, by Single and Double 
Eriti'v, and has been hailed by tlie Scholastic Profession as well adapted to supjdy a need in Commkuoial 
Education ; it contains a set of Commercial Copies, Invoices, Statements of Accounts, Itecoijits and Bills 
/)f Exchange, Commercial Correspondence, Model Bill Books, &e Post 4to., Od ; on Deiuy Drawing 
4"aper Js. 

FariielFs Rapid Writer or Riiniiiiig-Maiid System. 

The only Plan ever published that practically breaks from the School Cojiy-Book to the Ejiistolary, 
Law, and Merchants RnuningJIand Style. This book contains fully printed Instructions, twenty four 
pages of Initiatory Oradalions, a beautifully WTitteu Set of Running-hand Copies, lieceipts, Promissory 
Notes, Cards of Comjdiments, &c., and ample sjiaco fora practice of 1500 lines 1 1 Price Niuepence; 
Superior Edition, One Shilling. 

Young men will lind these Books afford oxeelloiit practice for improving the Hand-Writing. 

FABNELL’S RAPID ABITHMETIO : 

A Holdfast to the Knowledge of Numbers, for Tyro, Tradesman^ and Meehanic. Price One Shilling and Sixiience. 

Mr. FamelVs Rules for instantly Squaring and Cubing Numbers, are alone worth the price of this Work. Ucrc arc also 
sliort methods for Mercantile Culculation.s, and helps for Mochaiiic und Artizan, not to be found in any like hook. It com- 
with an excell{*nt Introduction to Arithmetic and is completed by an Addenda of short Mensuration Hulas without the 
application of Decimals. 

PARNELL’S SCHOOL STEPS, 

IN AHITIIMETIC, GHAMMAll, ANT) OKOORAPIIY, This Educational Miiltum in Paivo, contains upwards of 2000 
in the Fundamental Rules of Aritlxmctic ; rasy yet eowjudswe on progress ! An ex rollout plan 4‘oa teaching a child 
\ his Tables. Well defined Rules of Grammar, witii full parsing analyses, and a neat Epitome of (Teography, divided into Lessons. 

\ A well grounding in this litUc book would luive prevculwl many rejections at tlui lute Oxford kliddle Cla^s Examination. 

\It is at once the clieapest and most instructive little book ever probcntod to Parent or Teacher. Price 2d., stiff covers 3d. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL SCHOOL SERIES, 


By WllUAK lABTIN. Author of the "htcnectoal 
' THA DfTELLECTUAI. PRIMER ; 

Or, Book for thh Yoirwa. OonAifltin^ of the 

Earliest Lessons a Child can roceirc in the Itudimonts of 
liOiiguRge and Knowledge. It teachea Worda and Things^ 
Language and Ideas. Is. 

THE mTELLECTTJAL READIHO BOOK; < 

Illustrated hy more than 300 Pictorial Beprosontations of the 
ObjeoLs and ^riiings described : eonsists of numerous Progres- 
sive Ijcssons in Bible History, Mor^ Training, Natural 
History, Art, Science, Manufactures, Commerce, Tales, and 
Poetry. Uniform with the Prikkr, price 2s. 6d. 

INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS 

In Beadino and Tuikkino ; being the Useful Knowledge 
IjCssohs of tlie Intellectual Heading Book : for the use of 
National, Infant, and other Schools. 108 Illustrations. The 
attontiun of School Committees is specially invited to lliis 
cheap, useful, and interesting Beading Book of General 
Knf)wlodge, jtrinted in large type, and judiciously iUuhtrated 
with Woodcuts. Price Is. 6d. 


Calculator,” “ Illastrated Natural Philosophy,” 4c., 4c. ' 

THE INTELLECTUAL SPELLING-BOOK; 

Contains the correct Spelling and Pronuneiatiou of Te 
Thousand Useful AVords, with Exercises on all the Hifilcu.l 
Words of the Language. Price Is, 

THE INTELLECTUAL GBAMMAE; 

Comprising also thePiinoiples of Articulation, Spellinc 
AND Pron uNciATioN With Definitions, Examples, Exereisef 
Illustrations, Model Ecssous, Hints to the Teftclier and Pupil 
upwards of a thousand interrogations on the text, immerou 
eiydanatory and KUgge8ti\e Notes, and an Elementary Court 
of Juvenile CompositUm, Price Is. 

THE INTELLECTUAL EXPOSITOR ; 

A Sft'ELLTNG Book, w illi the Meanings of Eire Thousan 
I Words, witli Tables of Vrvjixes, AOlxey, anil Tnm\ttve Hoot 
I from the Ancient and Modt^'n Languages, exiilaiiiiug th 
• derivation and signilicalion of Ten TliouRanu Bi'presimtativ 
1 AVords, with an exteIlsi^e list of Synonymes, and Latin an 
I Erench Phrases. Price Is. Gd. 


POPTJLAE ELEMEmilT SCHOOL SERIES, 

ALLISON’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOSRAPHY. , LEARNING TO REAO; 


For the Use of the Nitrsery, and the Junior Class^jes in 
Schools. By M. A. Allihon. Upwards of 166,000 copies 
oftliis little Tvork have been issued. Twenty-fifth Edition. 
I'riee Ninepenee. 

ASTRONOMY SIMPLIFIED; 

For the Use of Sihools and Families. By the Rrv. 
J. Barloav. Price Ninepenee. 

Bond’s Question Book of TJsefal Knowledge. 

From the simplicity of it.s language, thi.s little Manual is 
particularly adaiited to the Nursery and Preiiam tor) Sihool. 
Eighth I'alltion, enlarged, fcjtitche’d, price Ninepenee. Eiii- 
bossocl cloth, One Shilling. 

Cliild’s Pathway Through the History 
of England. 

By a T/ady. A ve,ry siinph* introduction to the Hi’^torv of 
Ibc'ljind, for Little (Hiildi'cn. Tliird Edition. AVilh lllus- | 
tj at ions, 18mo., stifi’eoMus, Sixpence. i 

I 

Questions on the Grammar of the French 
Language. 

lU 11. A. Am, ISON, rricc Ninepenee. i 

First Book of Geography Made Easy. I 

Bv A\ ilham Aldis. Thick ISino., 108 pp., stiff cover. Second ' 
Edition. Price Is, Embossed cloth, Is. id. 


A First Book for Pliildi'cn, with numerous III uslnit ions, tu 
u Senes of jiidieiouslv arranged and instiuctnc Lessons 
huge and clear typo. IVicc Sixpence, 

PARTS OF SPEECH; 

An English Grammar in A^'erse ; by AN'altcr Scott. Od. 

A COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

111 whicb the Elements of the lamguage are Simidified ar 
Explained; injrtersjiersed with ample I'rogressive Kxerwis 
in rarsiiig. By H. Mauj.ls, L.B.C.P. ISnio., einbossi 
clotli, price Two Shillings. 

' BREWTER’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES. 

According to Acts of Parliament. In this Manual the glarii 
( iTors of tlie Tabic Books in couiniou use have been correctc 
Seventh edition, iflrice 6d. 

THE PUPIL TEACHER’S ARITHMETIC. 

T.y W. Bui.lamy, llead Master of the Noriii* 

]>n)e«,.san Model School. Price 2s. Cd. 

783 Examples in Simple Arithmetic; 

AVitli Buie*!, Beasons, and Proofs, By AVm, Bellamy., 
yd. The Key, 9d. 


THE NORWICH TUNE BOOK. 

A ('01,l.Et:T10N OF STANDARD AND POPULAR TUNES, (includinR many oriKinal,) suitable for Congregation 
Worsliii). Ry the late John Uili., Chorus Master to the Norakh Musical l''esti\al. New Edition, fis. 

Iadia: its History, ItELiciioN, & CloYERiviHEniT. 

Price One Shilling and Sixponoe. Every thoughtful Englishman is now asking “ AVheu the mutiny i« effectually suppressc 
w hat is to be done w ith India ?'* This work has been written to assist in answering that question. 

LEARNING TO READ; Tub Fhvst Book bou ADULTS, in a Series of Instinctive Lessons, in largo clc 
typa Price Tjvojicnce. 

THE VILLAGE ADULT EVENING SCHOOL, a True Story of Robl. and Wm. Lane.. l‘rico Twopence 
LIFE OP RICHARD BECK, a Man-Senant, By a Cleruyman. Cloth, Is., stitf com, 6d. 
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APPKOVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 

' FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, price 4s, (Sd., 

the science of ARITHMETIC; a Syste- 

matic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation, comprising strict Demonstra- 
tions of all Arithmetical RuJips and Processes in common use; with very numerous Exercises, 
consisting of several thousand Examples, Questions, and Propositions. By Jambs Cornitbll, 
Ph. D., and JosiiUA G. Fitch, M.A« ^ 

*‘Thls Is, without exception, the most complete and satisfactory elucidation of the principles, and the best guide 
to the practice of Arithmetic, which has fbUeu under our notice .” — Morning Chrtmick* 

Twenty-sixth Edition, price Ssf 6d., or with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d., 

A S C If O ox GEOGRAPHY. By James Cornwell, 

Ph. D. 

‘*We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efflclency and value 
We have never knovm so much interest evinced, or so much progress made in the study of geography, as sluce 
we have employed these as our school books .” — EduetUional Times, 

** Without exception, the best book of its class we have seen.” — Atlas» 

Also, by the same Author, price 2a. Gd., or 4 b., Coloured, 

SCHOOL ATLAS; consisting of 30 Maps on Steel, 

containing every name found in the School Geogfrapby, and a list of several hundred 
places, with their latitude and longitude, and the accentuation and pronunciation of all difficult 
names. The Maps of England and Scotland enlarged. 

Twenty-seventh Edition, price 2s. Bed, Is. 9d. Cloth, 

A LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 

MAB; with very copious Exebc;i8BS, and a Systematic View of the Form atiob and Deriva- 
tion of Words, together with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek roots, which explain the Etymology of 
above 7000 English words, • 

•‘Written by those who arc profoundly acquainted with the sources of our language, and who have brought 
this acquaintance to boar on its grammatical structure. This Grammar will make its way in schools.” — Church, 
of England Qmartef'ly, 

“A complete, well-arranged, and thoroughly scientific manual of the English language. The whole chapter 
on the formation and derivation of words is one of groat interest, and is a valuable exposition of the modes of verbal 
dev^opment : to It are added ample lists of the roots of foreign words.** — Morning Post. 

Thirty-first Edition, price Js. Cloth, 9d. Sewed, 

G rammar for beginners. 

“ We have never seen a more desirable elementary work.** — Court Journal, 

Twenty-firKSt Edition, price Is. 6d., 

TH E young COMPOSER; or, Progressive Exer- 

eises in English Composition. By James CoRNWEi.n, Ph. D. 

“ An Invaluable little work for beginners. If they go through It steadily, they will not only learn how to write 
but how to think.**— Xifcrary Qaxette, 

Also, price 3s., 

A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 

Suggestions as to the Mode of using the Book. 

Tenth Edition, much improved, price ds., 

CELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by the 

^ late Dr. Allbn. 

“ We can confidently recommend it for young persons in general, as calculated to 'promote the cultivation 
of poetical taste, and an acquaintance with the different stylos of many of our English gootssP— English 
Journal of Eduastion. 

New Edition, price 8s. Cloth, 

T)R. .ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; with a Complete* 

Dictionary, 


LOBBOH : EAHILTOir ft Go. BZMPEIN ft do, ; JAEBOU) ft SONS. EBINBTTBGH : W, F, XENNKDT, * 
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MovdUy AdveHising Sheets 
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PIT 

OF THB 

SURPLICE SHIRT, 

Afl MADK TO MEASITBE, 

BV 

JOHN SAMPSON, 

123 q^OKD STREET, LONDON (W.)- 
PRICES, 68. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., to lOs. 6d. 

____ Cards 'for Belf-measiirement forwarded on application. 

JOHN SAMPSON, 123 OXFORD ST., LONDON (W.), 
BosisB, o Loyn n, and obi i bb ai. oo TriTTsa. 

OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

Q TT AN DElilEBS. TABIiB-CrLASS, &c., &c> 

A SELECI' and EXTENSIVE SIXICK, in oveiy variety of Pattern, of richly cut 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS for Gas and Candles, always on view at 44 OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, Also, a Large and Choice Assortment of handsomely cut GLASS LUS'l'RES 
atid GIRANDOLES, richly Cut and Engraved DECANTERS, WINE-GLASSES, WATER-JUGS, 
GOBLETS, DESSERT-SEUVIC^:S, and all kinds of Table-glass, jit exceedingly moderate prices. 
Orniimcutal Glass, English and Foreign (tlie latter selected and imported by Messrs Oslkis), in 
the greatest variety. Furnishing orders in Glass executed with dispatch. — 44 Oxford Street, 

London. Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 

•WINES NO lONOEB AN E^ENSIVE LUXURY. 

WELLER AND HUONES' 

SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 

CLASH IFIEO A8 

Port, Sherry, and Madeira, 203. and 24s. 
Amontillado, 2is. and 2es. per doz. Tent, 20s. 

LIST OF PRICES IV CASK. 



WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


DENMA*N, 

I N I'RODITCEII of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 

A SHEHUV, tVre., 2t>s. per dozen, bottles inoliuled. 

TWO PINT SAMPLES FOR 24 STAMPS. 

Wine in cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in Engfland. 
K\L1 :lS 1<>U lUlANRY, Palo or Brown, 15 n. per gallon, or 30 n. 
per dozen. 

Tevin.i, Cash. Country oidors must contain a remittance. 
Cross ClieniH fl— ‘ Rank cf London.* 

iTwTci:d lists fukwauukr on application, 

JAMES X.. nSHlUAK, 

a I'l'nchuroh Btroct, ourner of Ptooo, liOndoo. 

C IIIJlllVS LOCKS, with all the recent Improve- 

mcjiU. smONG FIBEPROOF 8APE8. OABB and 
DEED BOXES. Cou>itlote il«ts of Sl»e# Prices may be hod 
on Application. 

nad Son, St VmuV CHiMPebyat^l, leONdoiif 
I.ur<l fe>lr«ct, l.tv«rpooli 14 Blnrt&nt Straw!, Manch^stovt mnH 

liornlfy 



I'Vlce 

1 7 Gails, 

( 14 Gulfs. 

per Dozen. 

1 34 doz* 1 

1 7 cloz. 

203. 

1 £3, Gs. Gd. 

I £0, Il'i. 3ii. 

248. 

_£4^s. 6(1. 

£7, 19s, 3d. 


'iJ^Gafla. 

11 cloz 
£12, 12s. 
£15, 158. 


s. Colonial RrBndy, jialo or brown. ISa. and l«.y. Ctl. per 
? gallon. — Doliverod fjco to any London liaUway 
Terminus, or any station in England, for la. per 
doz. e.xtra. Terms, Cash. 

Bottles and I^uckages diargcd, but allowed for if returned. 

Extract from Dr Lethehy's Analysis of onr Wine: 

‘ 1 Imd your wine pure opd unadulterated^ and have no doubt 
of it being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too 
often sold for genuine Bheriy .*—//. Letfiebi^, M.B., Lo 7 idon Hospital. 
Terms— Cash or reference. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Wholesale Importers, 

27 Cmtched Friars, Maik Lane, London, £ C* 


PULVERMAOHER'S PATENT. 


HEDIGO GALVANIC GEAIN-BANDG. 

I ^HE Nerves, Muscles, anti Blood are simultaneously stimulated ; all kinds of pain are removed • and 

UheuTOatism, Gout, Sdutiea, Lumbago, Indigestion, Epilepsy, and loss of Nervous and Muscular pow*er, Despondeuev &c are 
radically, easily, and safely cui-cd, without pain, trouble, or inconvenienoe ; and Hoad, Ear, and Toothache are so marvello’uslv 
relieved, that sufferers mny test the effects beforehand. ^ 

ExTiiACT Nfh. 11. (Others from scientific Works to follow each publication.)-^* Headache, constipation, and epasiUB yield very 
quickly by weaving a Piilvomnchcr Choln ; and I have seen much benefit result from one in fiysterioal paralysis. Loss of voice 
ai»<l deiifness, And neui algia must bo very obstluate if It does not give way. Epilepsy, also, should be treated by the Chain.*— i?>* Lobl/s 
* Treatment ijff Disease by Galtanism* • 

Kxtkact No. 24.—* Chronic rheumatism, facc-achc, neuralgia, and tlc-doulourciix. I have fouTid Tulvermaehcr’s Chain relieve 
those complaints quite magically.*— Dr James's * Treasury of Medicinff p. 309. 

ICxTUAct No. S«.— * Relaxation of the nerves, neuralgia, tio-douloureux, and gout have yielded with rapidity. The Cham miut 
thorefaro not be considered as a toy to impose upon the ignorant, but as a highly cflicaciona instrument.*— JUediicoi Josirsial 

Extract No. 23.— ‘In nerve debility and indigestion, I hove applied ft with moro success than any other 8inale-rsm*G<fv »— Ba- 
Jltwimar^s ' JUiectricfty anti Us keyenerative J*ower,^ ® 

Price 5/1., 10a Of/., end 18#. Chniu-lotteriejifor Electm-c/iemkal Baths in the PedienCa own hedrqvt, pH<^ 50#. 

• J. L. PUTjVERMACHEK & Co., 73 OxFotiD STReifr, London, ndjoming Prinoess Tlicatt e! 




The Best Food for Children, Invalids, and Others. 

ROBINSON’S PATBNV 8ARI.B7, 

P R making Superior BARLEY-WATER in Fifteen Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage 

of Her Majesty and the Boyal Family* but has become of general use to oveiy clans of the oommiinity. bud Is aclcnowledgod 
to Btnnd unrfvallod aa an eminently pure, nutritioua, and light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for malting a doUclous 
Pudding, and excellent for Uiiokenmg Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 

Thirty Years have been held in constant and increasing Public estimation as the purest farlme of the Oat, and as the 
valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate GltUKL, which forms a Light and Nutritious Supper for the 
alar recipe for Colds and Influeura, it of general use in the Biok-Chambev, nhd, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 


ular recipe 

for Infonts and ChUdren* 


PafePARSn ONLY BY THB PATBNTKXS, 


ROBINSON, BEILVILLE, « 00 ., 

PUBVEYOBS TO THE aDTESB, 

64 RKD KnIOM fSYll££l'« IIOLROBIV; JLOHIDOMo ^ 

Sold by Ml rei^ctable Grocers, Druggists, and others, in Town and <%untry, in Packets of 6d, and Is. ; and 

Family Canisters, at 2a, 6 b., and lOs. each. « 


FOB 

PUDDINGS, CUSTAXiDS 
I^UANCMANGID, 

IS TIlC 

Most deUcate preparation 
known, 

ARP CAB HK USED 

FOR ADD PURPOSES 

FOB WniOB niB 

Beat Arrowroot is applicable. 


Estahliohed 1847. 

EINGSFOEB’S 

OSWEGO 

PKEF ABED COEN. 

HANOFAOTUnRU AT 

OSWBOO, 

State of New York. 


THIS W THIS 

ORIGINAIi, 

AND 

OKLY GENXXIKE ABTICLE 

OP THE KIND, AND IS IMPOUTED BY 

KIVES AND MACKY, 

61 King William Street, London, 

AND 

W. BOALEB A CO., Liverpool. 

To l>c obiultiod «»r Grocers, 
Chemists, Ac. 


MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


TO THS 


OBTAINED THE PRIZE MEDALS AT THE LONDON, NEW YOTMC^ AND PARTS EXlITBlTrONS, 

. 8. FRY and SONS have all the advantages which experience and a Mainifactoty on a large styilc can rominand. 

B YS* FRENCH CHOCOLATES, which are used at the ROYAL TABLE, and by the FIRST NOBILITY, ave di licious both 
taken RH a beverage and for eating. Those who wish a eiipof really iiue, dehoiuuB, welMVotbed Choi‘olate, to pass softly ofl tlic* palato. 
should obtain tbeso art teles. Important directions arc contained in oiicb package. Few persons have tasted this beverage in perfection. 

FRYS’ CHOCOLATE BON BONS are delicious and nutritious condiments for the Hallway Carriage, for InvalidH, the Nursery, 
and the Limcheoii tnble—anii especlaliy adapied for presents. 'Jhoir celebrated SOLUBLE COCOA »o inodorate in price that no 
per.cion need resort to other makers. It will go further than inferior qualities, thus purchaburs obiHin most for their money by 
using FKY AND SONS* SOLUBLE COCOA, in Green and Gold or in Hexagon jmeketH, which will be found of f’icellent. quality. 
FRYS’ HOMUiOPATHIC, DIETETIC, and GRANULATED COCOAS potbcm perfect solubility -liBlil, nntrillou., ond 

delicate articles— co Invalida invaluable 

J, S. FRY dt 80NH* name on the label of their COCOA NIBS, will w’arraiit them perfectly genuine. 

FRYS* Patent Cocoa posse.^scs a full flavour. 

J. S. FBY AND SONS, BBZSXOL, UaBufacture all kinds of Chocolates and Cocoas. 

FRYS* CHOCOLATE or COCOA PASTE, CHOCOLATE POWDER, Broma and Soluble Ckocolatei require no boiling. 

Md bif Tea-dealers^ Grocers^ and Druggists^ in Great JSiiUnn and JrelnnU. 

Be CP refill to obaerve that the uatne of ‘ Fhv and Sons * is on the psicket of each article. Inquire at all Grocers for Fry and Sons’ 

Book on Cocoa.~Gratis. TO SOLUBLE COCOA DRINKERS.— USE FRYS* HEXAGON PACKETS. 

BR I G H t1> n“p a'£ B ~A L 

so MUCH ADMIRED BY VISITORS, ONE BHILtIMO 
PKH GALLON, in 9 and 16 Gallon Casks, 

INDIA FALK ALK, 27a. per IS Oallons. No. I BHiniTTON 
DALE ALE, 24«. per J» Gallons, FAMILY MILD ALES. 1». 
and Is. 4d. per Gallon. EXTRA' 8TOGT, Is. 4d. per Gallon. 
SUPERIOR PORTER, Is, per Gallon, 

THE CELEBRATED 'XXX;> OLD AND MILD ALES, 

Is. 8d. PER GALLON. 

IN BOTTLE.-INDIA PAI.E ALE. 4s. ftd. per Dossoti Quarts; 
2 b. 9d. per Doaon Pints. EXTRA STOUT. 4 b. 6d. per Doeen 
Quarts; 2s. 2d. per Doxen Pints. Bottlea, Is. 6d. p4»r Dozen, 
unless exchanged. 

HALLETT and ABBEY, IndiiuFale Ak 
Brewers, Brighton. 

London Stores, Hnngor&rd Market, Straafi, V.C. 

*,* DELIVERED FREE BY DRAY, WITHIN 7 MILES 
OF CHARING CROSS. 

H ALL’S EAU DE COLOGNE.-An inimi- 

table poxfume. whieb. for delicacy and durability of odour, 
cannot be surpasBcd by any foreign article imported. In fuILsized 
bottles Is. each. A ease of six bottles for 68, dd,— JOHN H. 
HALL, 609 Holboru, two doors west of Ohanoery Lane, W.C. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 

For Puddings, Custards, Ac., preforred to the best Arrow-root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids Tho Lancet 
says: * Thi.s is suporior to anything of tho kind knoWn,^-~^See 
Reports, also, fi’om Drs liassaU. Letheby, and Musprait, 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists. &o., at 8d. per Id-onuce Packet. 
Paisley, Manchosteri DubUni,ax^ 33 Ironmonger Lane, London, 

AUSTRAIiIA.— WHITE STAR LINE of 

xA. EX-ROYAL Mail OLIPI'EHS, sailing from LfVvKPooi. 
to MBLiiouiiflil on the 90th and 27th of every month, including 
the Jted Jacket, White Star, Mermaid, Golden Era, ^alimar, and 
other celebrated (fUppws. 

Apply to the Owners, IX. T. WItSON & CHAMBERS. 

21 'VVatbe SviiEBt, Lxviliipool. 
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An llluttAM Iftonth)^ 

THE BBITI8H VOBEMAB 

A5» 

FRTKND OF TUB SONS OF TOIt, 



The • BitiTisn Woutcman ’ wa« not commenced as a bnsinees 
enlerpriae, but from an earneat dcHirc to promote the Health, 
Weai.th, and Happiness of the Industrial Classes. It has hitherto 
been attended with a heavy pecuniary loss to the Editor (in addi- 
tion to lime and laboiu); and he, therefore, respectfully solicits 
an extended circulation. 

London : Partuidge & Co., Puteruoster Row ; A. W. Brnnktt, 
5 r.ishopsgale Without ; W. Twbedie, 837 Strand. 


WITH FIVE HUNDRED ENBRAVIH6S. 

THE COMPLlil'E EDITION OF THE 

BRITISH WORKMAN, 

For 1855, 1856, 185?; and 1858, 

Ihmnd it* Platn Clothe Cs. ; CrirnsoiimChih and Gift Stffffs, 7$, Bd, 

The Pour Yearly Parts may also he had separately, in Illustrated 
Paper Covers, Prico EighteeniTenco each. 

The * RarTisn Workman* (Price One Penny, Monthly) was 
oommonced with nn earnest desire of promoting the HEALTH, 
WI’.ALTll, and HAPPINESS of the Industrial Classes. 

London : PAiiTninoK 4Sr Co ,34 PaternoBter Row ; A. W.Brnnbtt, 
5 liishopsgato Without ; and W. Twkkdik, 337 Strand. 


A Rook for livery Fauiily. 

Fourth Edition, enlarged* Post free* Price Ss, Gd* Gilt, 4j. Qd. 

M0RNIN6 DEW-DROPS: 

OR THE JUVENILE ABSTAINER. 

nv MRS ORAUA R. BAIiFOUIt. 

Contents 1 The Origin and Progress, the Causes and Kifects, 
of the Temperance Reforimition, 2. The Testimony of Scripture. 

3. Tlio Testimony of Ancient History. 4 The Testimony of 
Modern Hist oiy. 5. t^ost of Intemperance. 6. Sclf-dcninl. 7> Early 
Habits. I). Force of Example. V. The Power of Custom. 10. Chris- 
tian Coiutcsv and Benevolence. 11. The Young Chemist's 
Inquiry. 12. The Yonng Rcjihoncr's Objections. 13. Biographical 
CUeanings— Examples. 14 Biographical Clean ings— Warnings, 
15. The Fear of Ridicule. 16. Intemperance tho Great Hinderanoe 
to Education. 17. The Testimony of Travellers. 18. Tho Test!, 
raony of the Studioiw. 19. The Testimony of tho Laborious, 
20. A Retrospect. 21. Our Bands of Hope. 22. Tho Traffic in 
Intoxicating Liquors. 

* An excellent family book ; wo trust it will speedily appear on 
ton thousand book-shelves,*— C'Arwf/an Eetvs, *A book full of 
truths well told, an epitome of abstinence principles, written in 
an agraeablesand Christian spirit.'— Jl/of A rr’s Friend. 

I.ondon : A, W. Bknnett, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 

iYeic Puhlishhigt in Sixpenny yumhere, with numerous JPoodeitfs 
(soma of them printed in colours), 

ILLUSTRATED SONGS AND HYMNS 

FOS THS LITTLE ONES. 
OOMPItiED BY UNOBE JOHN. 

This work is intended to supply a want which has long been 
felt by thousands of mothers. , • 

Xondon; pAnrnmox & Co., 84 Paternoster Row. 


urns tflAtfrfuii irrne^siKs.' 

So/d in Sixp^ff PaektfF. 

]. Mind the Boor. 

2. The Apple War. 

S. -No. IwUlnotfli^r . 

4, How to raise Fittida Ibv tlie May Meetings. 
London : Pautridok and €d., Ml PategRiOM||fr Row. 

mm SIX HUNDRED ENQRArm&B^ 

THE COMPLETK SniTlOX OF TMW ‘ , 

BAND OF HOPE REVIEW 

foe TBE eight TEABS, 1861-18U8. 

The Yearly Parts for 1857 and 1858 may dho 8e 
Price One SJUUwff Each* 



* The Band of Hope Review is perhaps the cheapest of the 
Christian periodicals for the young ever undertaken. It fa 
excellently conducted.*— AforMW.O Herald. * This is the most inte- 
resting publication of its class that has ever seen tho light.*— 
British Banner. * The best Bhilling picture-book we know. It is 
a publication of great worth.*— JfofAer#* Magazine, ‘ Few children 
could resist reading such a paper.’— (7A»-fSfmfE Times. * We need 
not say that the sentiments are good. It is profusely illustrated.* 
I — Record* 

* Tho BAND OF HOPE REVIEW is published Monthly, 
Price One Halfpenny. 

London : Partridge Co,, 34 Paternoster Row. 


PUBLICATIONS 

OP TUB 

SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE, 

1. The Sailor’s Homo, with Illustrations. * 

2. The Goose Club, with Five Illustrations. 

3. The Man in tlio Well, by Mrs Gngo, Illustrated. 

4. Tiio Leather Almanac (an excellent narrative). Illustrated. 

5. Tiic I>oor in tho Heart (an affecting story). 

0. The Ox Sermon, with Illustrations. 

7. The Press-gang, by Mrs Balfour. 

8. Water is Best, by J. J. Gurney, Esq. (with Portrait). 

9. Tho Unfaithful Steward, by Mrs Harriet B. Stowe. 

10. Let Every Man Mind his own Business, by Mrs H. B. Stowe. 

A shilling packet, containing a copy of each of the above Pnb- 
ications, may be had through all Booksellers, or Post free on 
receipt of Twelve Postage-sUimps. 

London : Partridgu & Co., 34 Paternoster Row. 


Price Ofie Shilling, Post free* Jmt puhlished, with Hlusirated 
Wrapper, the Third Edition of 

^A VOICE FROM THE VINTABE.’ . 

BY MRS EBB IS, 

AutJiorejts of ‘ Women of England^ &c, 

* This is confessedly one of the most calm and argumantMtive 
and useful works which have come under our notice on the sub- 
ject of Temporanoo Societies; and is calculated to advance the 
cause of sobriety more oitectually than all the intemperate pamph- 
lets which have been issued from the press, and the indiscreet 
speeches which many itinerant orators have uttered upon the 
nnh^eclf ^Methodist Magazine. 

London : W. TvrpisniR, 537 strand. 


Second Edition, ufith 18 Dltistrations, Price Sixpetwe {PostD^^e), 

THE BIBLE'THE BOOK FOR ALL 

BY JACOB POST. . 
f ^ We most cordially recommend this book to the oavehil penual 
of our readers ; a better sixpennyworth on • ahe sanies subject is 
not to be fow^i^^Motherf Wagazino. ^ 

Londpn ; A. W* Bmjvivxtss 5 Bishopsgate Without. 

Pc') 


III fm<mf MAfu. 



• itBOrinrBnMATXc WABiima AJBTD vEzrrxuLTiBra BTOTn-a&im, 

mieh r«o«iv«d tbe SOCIETY OF ARTS’ LAROB BROMeS MEDAL to ,18». 

U now in uniTenal «<«, Wanning ChnrcheSt IPubUe Ji(«iU4iniS8, Bankinc- 

Homes, Selioole, .Worebonaes, Shops, &e., Re. 

PHICISS FROM £7, 10s. 

PUIICPS CELEBRATEID FRESH Aill WBRUINB AND 
VENTILATINfi EIRE-LUMP 8RATES. 


for the prodwotion of HEALTHFUL WABMTH and CONTINUOUS 

VENTILATION. , 


FIEBCE, 6 JE&MYN srBBSTpBEaENT STBSET, XiOinXIN. 


Also PIERCE’S BDRBAD ^ OUunaV'Fiacea, Fire-Lump and China Orates, P]rro.^euroatiu Stove-Orates, &c., aP the Court 
of Tin entions. Crystal Pnfam, Sjdaatbam. , * 


P APER-HA^CHNaS.— The OteapeBt House in 

London for eragr known style of Paper-lianglngB, is CROSS’S 
WnoLESALB WAltBBODSB, 70 OaSAT Portland Btbbbt, 
OxpoBD STaKBT, where the Pablio and the Trade are suppUed 
from the Laigect and notk Extenstve Aseortmentin the Kingdom. 
Patterns and Qo«4* Mat to ail patta of the Cauntry. 

-- — -Ill I ... 

M r DAVIDSON, extensively engaged in LAND- 
SCAPE (iARDENINOand GARDEN ARClIITECTUltK, 
rcBpecifully offers his services to Noblemen, Gentlemen, and tlie 
Public, in Designing and Directing New Works and Iinprove- 
hienU in Farhs, Gardens^ Cemetciies, &c. 

Offices, S Rnndolph Road, Maida Hill, London, W. Central 
Cliambers for appointments, 7 South Square, Gray’s Inn, W. C. 



I ?0R FAHIL7 AftMS, fiend Name and Cotmly 

* to the lIKIlALUIC OFFICE. No charge for Search. 

<^orreot sketch and description, 
*2si. fid.; ill colour, fi.s. Monunienial 
brasses, seals, dies, and diE^ioma 
plates, In mediaeval and modoru 
stylet. Leverqircss and Crest-dies, 
one guinea, lllusl rated price-list 
post free, 

ARMS, CRESTS, &c.-~Crc«fH on 
rings or seals, ii% ; on dle.s 7<». ; 
arms, erm, and motto, S/is.; book- 
plate, S.**s 

SOLID GOLD, LS-enrat, Hall- 
murked Sard, or idondstone RINfJ, 
engraved with CUKS'I', two guinea^. ; 
seals, desk-seals, pencil-cases, tVc. 
Send siae of finger wSMi orders for rings. 

T.'MORING 

(Who has received the Gold Medal for Engraving), 

44 High Holborn, London, W. C. 



IMPOETANT ANNOUBrCEMENt. CHEMICAL MAGIC^-BBILLIAHT EXPERIMENTS. 


METALLIC PEN-MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 

LY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 

► EGS most I’fjspectfully to inform the Com- 
mercial World, Rcbolastic Institutions, and the Ptiblic 
genfer^y, lliat by a novel apjdi cation of bis unrivalled 
Msiohinei-y for making Steel Pens, and in accordance with 
the scientific ejsirit of the times, lie has introduced a NKW 
SKRiKs of his useful productions, which, for exokllekob of 

TEMPER, QUALITY OP MATERIAL, aiul, above all, CHKArNKSS 

IN p&lOE, be believes will insure univerisiil approbation, 
and defy compciilion. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his mane as a guarantee 
of quality; and they are put up in the usual style of 
boxes, containing one gross cacb, with label outside, and 
the fac-simfle of his signature. 

At the rc< 3 (Ti 0 Sl of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
^J. ,0. has introduced his 


jDTATHAM'S CIIKMIOAL CABINJ31\S and 

k.7 POHIARLF LABOlvATOiCIPiH afford nn P’dihI 

of InatiTiotivo Amusement, and contain the Chemicals and 
Apparatus necessary for performing the brilliant cxjjr‘rimcnt.H 
shewn in the Leoluros at tlie Royal Foi.yikch.vjc and other 
Scientific Institutions. ‘Youths* CABiNrTs,’ Sb. Cd., 7fl. Cd., 
l{H».6d. ; Rook OF FxpisitxAiRNTS, Sd. : * Studknts,* 21a, .*11 s. fid., 
42a., 63»., 1688. » ‘ Economic Lahoratohv,* lo5a., 210s. Tj.i.us- 
TnATKD Oataloque, fi cc for Two Stamps. Sold by Chemists and 
Opticians everywhere ; or forw'arded direct, on rc’coiift of Money 
Order, by William Statham, .W2a Uegont Street, W.— 
CHRISTMAS PRIC8BNTS.— Mb Sxatiiam’s lLT.rsTaArEi> Fiios- 
rUCTUB OF AMU81 NU, IkSTBUCTIVK, and SciKNTlFXC AUTH‘LE.S, 
Educational Toys, &c., Free for One Stamp. 


Part XIX., Pnee 7d. 

pHAMBERS’S CYCLOPA5D1A of ENGLISH 
^ LITERATURE : a History, Critical and Biogra- 
phical, of British Authors. With Specimens of their 
Writings. New Edition, 


W. ^ R, Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


WARRANT]^ SCHOOL AND FUBUO 

which are especially adapted to their use, being iff diflPerent 
degrees of flexibility, and with flno, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various Ikinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold lUitwi all ^aiionors, Booksellers, and other 
1e ®^l&s tn — Mel'dxants and Whole- 

sale Deal^ers can l)e supplied at the Works, Oraham Street; 
.8^, jBinflinghbto ; 


Part yH,, Price One Shillmg, * 

TTHE GALLI5RY OF NATURE: a Pictorial 
^ and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustra- 
tive .of tJie tVonders of Astronomy, I^hysical Geo- 
grapliy, hM deoldgy. A New and Revked EditioiK 
By the Revv I’ttbkAB Milner, M.A., E,K.G.S., &c. 

To he compteted in 17 Monthly PaHs, 


To* 91 JOHH BTRIISIT; XAcW YORK; and at 
tt GRAOECHUECM^SVBSET, lOlTDOV* 


Wv di Bk ChamserBi Londoii md Edinburgh. 




oso. Aim seirtf 

Bpevents Candle froni wiihtg 
Carpels and Breases by 
Broppibg of Grease. 

Beat Block Tht, 3a, €4, • 

Bronze or Ormolu^ 7a. 6rf. 
lAlliputian Cfumher-candlea, 
Is. %d, per BoXv * 

CatiilfHpic** tvltu tmufiratto^ Am hf Poftt* 

BEIMONTIM OIL AHO LAMOS. 

The rheape»t Artificial dourco of Pure White Light, prioo 4«. 6tl. 
per Gitllon. Tablo lampv, from lOfl. 6d. caohf May he seen 
Burning, ajd Prospectua obtained,^at Clao. NaiflttBOUKaud Son«, 

149 Begent Stig^et and 127 Higli Holbonii London. 

‘gI.X^~s 1 e ADE S ~ 

For tbo Protection of Artioloe Injured by exposure, 

PEBN CASES AND AQUARIUMS, 

aLASS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 

AND EVERY KIND OF PEATN AND ORNAMENTAL 

WINDOW-GLASS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 

CLAUDET & HOUOHTOFS, 

SS BIOH HOLBOBN, LONDON. 

Lists of Prices sent Pree on Application. 


Enioi lfei»A»,A«uun» TO O. a-JlMNaifWaaBwHiiTw ix» 
Bmnnr, at turn Pjuub Mnmzut'ot MSB. 

XTEKSHBOUS’S IMPROV^ COTTAGE BEE- 

X\ HIVJB, os ortglDAily lntrod«0*d to »eiobiioct8 

and Bohii, oB tto^woent baprorv. 
menta, glaMi^ 0 »d themomet&e, price 
securely packed for Ibeaaunfiry. 
This unique Hire bae met iflth nnl- 
versa! caromendoftloii, > , * *99S3r, be 

worked with Mflety, hmMoilto^NIhd pro^ 
fit, by the most timid ; Its omilgenieati 
nrc so pcffeolr, that tiie Hoeto ^ 
taken at tin'y time of the nmmg 
season without at all Injuring the Beet. 

Rarly Applleatlons addressed to QicnGB 
Neic.iidouk and Sons, 1S7 High Hotfaom, 
or 149 Regent Street, Londeiii trill 
receive prompt attention . • 

Their newly arranged catalogue of other improved Hives, 
with Drawings and Prices, seW; on receipt of Two Stamps. 

I BEBBINB ANB BEBSTEABS. 

! J.MD L nim sram mo fMRM nmMiKS 

M ake the most Elastic and fiofteat Bed. A 

Price-list of every Description of Bedding> Blankets, and 
Counterpanes, sent free. Bedsteads : Arabian, four^post, French, 

I nnd other Styles, in Birch, Mahogany, dec. ; Patent Iron and 
I Brass Bedsteads on the most improved Principles. Cribs, Cots, 

! See, ; Bedroom Furniture of every doficription. 

; Eider-down Quilts In Silk and Cotton Cases. 

J. AND S. STEER, 

Hedding, lledetaad, and Badroom Fwrnlture Ma 
13 Oxford ntreaf. llondoa. 



MILLS’ LONDON-MADE PATENT LEVEB AND OTHER WATCHES, 

Are unequalled for their Piirabilitpo Aeenrney of Performanee* and IbOW PrlceNo 
Kveny Watch li» gkllAiily fliilshed and warrantod* 



Gold llorizontanVatches, Gold Dials, Jc^welled, £4 4s. I Silver Horizontal Watches, 4 holes \ 

Ditto, diU9t superior qiml tty, £fi fin. to 10 10s. I Jewelled, ....... * * 

Ditto, Lever ditto, 10 lK>lea Jewelled, 0 10s. » 10 10 a, Ditto, Lever dittp, 3 lOs. * 4 lOs. 

Ditto, best London make, lo los. »' 20 Os. Ditto, very superior London make 4 lOs. t !) lOs. 

H. MILLS* Superior Patent Lever Hunting Watches for India, are well rocommondod at the following prices, 
and warranted : 

In Stout Gold Cases,.......- £18 Os. and £25 Os. each. | lu Stout Silver Cases, £8 Os. and £12 Oa each. 

An uniioantijr axtenslrr atork of Solid SJold fjiiiHrcl «uid Allp«rt Clialns. 

Diamond and other Brooches^ Uraceleis, ^c\, tS*c. 

ALE or TUB LATK8T AITO HOST APPROVKD DBSXGa.9. 


A Doscriptivo Pampiilet of Patteru-s and Prices sent free to any part of the world. Any of the above 
forwarded, free, on receiving Post-office OrrlerA, payable to IIrnrv Mili.n, 171 and 179 Oxford Street, London. 

kstakIaIsmex) thirty yf:ars. 


CHIlSrA AND GLASS EOOMS 

Nos. 49 and 50 OXFORD STREET, L ONDON. 

JOHN W. SHAEPUS 

licgs retipeetfally to call the attention of the Public to his IMMENSE STOCK, which Is now replete with all the most Modern and 
Classic 1><-Si!cns in CHINA, GLASS, EARTHENyTARE, PARIAN STATUARY, wtcl BOHEKIAN GLASS. 


FABIAN SIATVABY AND BOHEMIAN GLASS. 


Dinner Services, to Dine twelve persons, 

Ditto, richly Gilt 

Handsome Painted and Gilt, 

Itioh Coloured Bands, handsomely Gilt, 


from £2 2 0 
3 13 6 
5 l& fi 
7 7 0 


XlftWEB «iv* -wwaaiiJio, aa«..su«w...w.^ 

Popceloln Services, rich Coloured Bands, handsomely 

from 95 guineas. 

A variety of Fattevns, expressly for India and the Colonies, at 
the same moderate prices. 

BESSEET SEEVICES. 

For Twelve Persons, in neat Coloured Borders, from £| 1 U 
Ditto, Antique Borders and Coloured Wreaths, . » 18 0 

A variety, Coloured Borders, with Gold and Flowers, 

on the itnest porcelain, 3 lo u 

Ditto, ditto, from Five to Ten Guineas and upwards. 

China Breakfast Set, Gold £dge->namely, 0 break- 
fast oups and saucers, 2 plates, 1 slop, 1 sugar- 
basin, 1 miik-Jtig, . , . . . . // 0 12 6 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PATTERNS AT THE SAME 
MODERASm FRICKS. 


TEA SEEVICES. 

White China, Gold Edge, from £0 17 ft 

Neat Painted Band and Flowers « * 1 8 ft 

Elegant Pattern, handsomely Painted and Gilt, v 2 S ft 

Splendid Services, of the most Elaborate Workman- 
ship and Design, rich l*alnted and Gilt, . £0, 8s. to I 4 14 0 

GLASS BEPAETMENT. 

particularly neat out Wine Glasses, . .£0 5 dperdosaiL 

Handsome out4itto, . from 12b. 6d. to 1 1 0 t 

Neat good strong Tumblers, . . .048 » 

A large variety of Patterns, « 10s. (id. to I 4 0 u 

Pale Ale Tumblers, for India, . 12s. (id. ^ 2 2 ft o * 

Modern Shape Decanters, e • . . ft 8 6 per pair. 

Cut Glass and Engraved, • . . 21s. to 2 2 2 » 

Custard and Jelly Glasses, . 4s. ftd. to 0 10 6 per dozen. 

Cut Glass Water Jugs, , . . , 5s. to 1 1 0 each. 

Best Qhiss Salts (modern (|b4p4)» % 24. to 0 2 9 • « 

A Price Catalotfue ix^y be had on applioAlon, containing 
ftill description of Ritcheti Requisites, Toilet Ware, Fapier Trays, 
Cutlery, Plated Cruet Frames, Hot Wdter. plates find Dishes, 
and every requisite requiroxkibr Ihnilshlng, at extremely reduced 
Cash Prices. e 


All Orders from the Country must be accompanied with A rOibreaoe of renattAaoe. 



DRICHARS’S STSSL FILLft 

Jl fttand alone among tlie many now discoveries in medioai 
flelonoe for the wonderful tonic or strenathonlng proportios thoy 
possess. Bp their peculiar power of oxidising the blood» the pale 
£sbiUtated invalid is rendered rude’y and robitst, and the most 
shattered consUtutions built up, whilst the wealc and relaxed^ no 
matter irom i>^at caiiise, soon experience their invigorating and 
restoraUvo clfeots. In Boxes, is. lid., Us, Od., 4s. «d.. and lis. 
Fieparcd by Mr PHICIlAlll), apcrtbccary, .65 Chairing Cross, 
London. Bent free by post. 

pmCHABB’S Sandeliou, Camomile, Ehnbarb, 

JT and Ginger carefully prepared with the hneat drugs 

combined by a process discovered and now patented by tho 
proprietor ; they have been proved by many years* private practice 
to a DGver-faiUng remedy, excellent abovo all others fbr tho 
cure of indigestion, constipation, bilious, liver, and stomach com- 
piaintSi In bottles at Is. l^d,, 5!s. Pd., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. Prepared 
only by Mr PRICHARD, ApoGieoai'y, 65 Charing Cross, London, 
aud may be had ihroiigl\,aU Medicine 'Vendors. 



ASTHMA.— DR LOCOCK’S PULMONIC' 

J\ WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, 
Consumption, Coughs, and all disorders of the Breath and Things. 

To SiNOEUS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS, they are Invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening tlic voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price Is. l^d., 2a. 9d., and 11s. per Box. Bold by all 
Druggists. 


WHITE 


AKD SOFT 

VIZBR’S 


SKIN. 


TyOWlAVNDf oil «8 universally 

JCL in higli repute ibr its uupreoedented success during the laAt 
sixty years, in the growth, improvement, and in beautify- 
ing the Humiil Halar. Its invaluable properties have obtained 
the tatronago of Royalty, the Kobillty, and tho Aristocmey 
throughout Europe s while its introduction into the Nursery of 
KoyaUy, and tho numerous TegtimotiiaUi constauUy rccciy^ <^f 
its effloiey, afford tbs best and turost proofs of its mciyts.-^Pric^e 
3s, 6d* and 7s. ; Family Bottles (equal to four small), lusi 6U/; 
and doublo that sine. Sis. 

OMmOK On the Wrapper of each Bottle «ro the words, 
• ROWLANDS* MACASSAR OIL,» A:o., in White letters, and their 
signature, * A. HOWLAND & SONS,’ in lied Inh. 

Sold at 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. . 


rCARDSpoRTHE Milll 0 N!l 

■■■ARTHUR CRA^!CER^■■■ 


FAPKR Mid ^VELOPE; MAEKR, 308. HIGH HOLBOllN. 
WO <marge for stamping and a saving of full 6s. in the pound. 
Good ci'eamdaid note paper, five quires fid ; super tnlek dv., 
6 quires Is; black bordered do, 5 quires. Is ; India note, 5 
quires Is. Sermon paper 4s fid ; letter or draft, 4 b ; straw 
paper 3a ; and foolscap fis fid per ream ; nscAil cemented 
envelopes 4d per 100 ; office onvelo)>os 5s per 100(>, or 10,000 
for 48s ; the Queen’s head envelope*', Os. per dosen ; 100 super 
®**‘*J" printed for Is Crl ; good copy books Is 8d per doxen. A. 
G s Patent Regulator Pen for all hands Is. i)cr box (post ft’ce). 


F R making Digestive Bread without Yeast, and 

for improving Puddings and Pastry, A sure preventive of 
Indigestion, recommended by the Queen’s Private Baker, and 
used by tho Army and Navy. 

When you ask for this well-known article, see that a spiinous 
and useless linitation is not substituted. Bold by every resiHsotable 
Druggist, Grocer, and Corn-chandler In the Kingdom, in Id., 2d., 
4d., and fid. Packets; and Is., 2s. fid.* and 5s. Tins. 

EEATINQ’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
WHAT DISEASES AllE MOKE FATAL in 

if their oonsoqiionces than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungulor ABbetions ? The ilrat and best remedy it 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

Prepared and Hold in Boxes, Is. l^d., and Tins, 2a 9d., 4a fid., 
and 10s. fid. each, by THOMAS KEATING. CJioroist, Ac., 7» 
St Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Drtiggiata 


H oney paste is the most agreeable and 

eabcSflal remedy of the day for Chapped or Rough Skin, 
very quickly proving its cflicacy by the comfort and Improvement 
of appearance it imparts.— Sold in pots at Is. and Is. fid. each, by 
VIZER, Chemist, 63 Lupus Street, Pimlico ; and all respectable 
Chemists. 


INFANT DENTITION. 

M ils JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHINO 

SVRUP.— This efficacious Remedy hss been in general use 
for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved inunorous Chil- 
dren when suffering from Convulsions arisin.^ from painful 
Dciiiitioii. As soon as tho Syrup ia rubbed on tho Gums, the 
Child will be ridiovcd, tjie Gums coolest, and tlio inflammation 
reduced.^ It is as innocent as cfllcaclou.s, teiidinu; to pioduce tho 
Tcotli with ease ; aud so pleasant, that no Child will refuse* to let 
its Gums bo rul>l>ed witii if. Parents should be very ])ai ticular to 
ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING HYRUP, and to 
notice that tho Namos of Bahclav and Sons, ID Varringdon 
Street, London (to whom Mrs .Johnson Inis bo 1<1 the leoipe), aro on 
tho Stamp affixed to each Bottlo. Price 28, ikl. per Bottle. 


pUAY HAIR RE- 

\ JT bTOKED TO ITH NATL'- 
ilAL COLOUR. Neurulgiu, 
Nervous Headache, Kheumat- 
i.un, and Stiff Joints cured by 
. F. M. HERRING’S J»atknV 
\ Maonktu; Bhushls, ids. and 
' CoMfis, 2s, fid. to '2fiM. Gray 
Hair and BaldncBS Pkicvkntki» 
by !•'. M. Il.*8 Patent Preventive 
Brush. Price 4«. and Us. (Jfftces, 
:i2 1iit&ii)jthaU hondvu. 

Where may be had, iimUs* 
the Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘ >Vliy 
Ifair becomes Gray, and Its 
Remedy.* Sold by all Chemists 
and Perfumers of repute. 



DIPHTHERIA. 

ESSKS NEWBERY caution the public against 

using any but tho genuine Dr JAMEH’B FEVER POWDER 
in cases of the above complaint, and, to insure themselves against 
the imitations, to ask for Newbery’s, always observing that * F, 
NxWBxdY, No. 45 Bt Paul's Churchyard' is on tho Government 
Stomp round each 1 oz. Bottle, at Us., and each Packet, at 28. 9d. 
Directions are enclosed with each Packet. Established a. d, 1746. 
For the effects, see advertisement In MedUal Titneit, January I, 

aLBNFZ]SZ.D PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE EOYAL LAUNDRY, 

And Pbokovnced xk WBB MAJl^TY'S LAUNDRESS to uk 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

GLENPIELD PATENT STARCH, 

SEE THAT TOU GET IT, 

^ inferior, kiiv^ are often Bubstitnied. 

^ Bold by all Chatidk»ni» GrSpers, Ac., Ac. 
WOTHERSPOON A CO., <7LAiOOTr AND LOXDO^. 


HARVEY'S* FISH SAUCE. 

l^OTICE OF INJUNCTION.~Tho admirers of 

il this celebrated P^lsh Sauco aro particularly roquosied to 
observe that none is genuine but that which bears the back iabol 
with tho tuimo of William Laxenuy, as well as the front label 
signed * Elixaheth Laxenibp' and that for fiirtlier security, on tho 
neck of every bottlo of the Genuine Hauco will henceforward 
apiiear an additional label, printed iu green and red, as follows : 

* This nottoe will bo affixed to Liizcnby'e Harvey^ Sauce, prepared 
at the original warehouse, in addition to the wcll-knowu labels, 
which aro protected against imitation by a iici']>otuai ii\junction 
in Chancerj' of 9th July 1858.' 6 ISdwards Btreot, Portman Square, 
London. 


^INEGAR,— CONDY’S Patent Conobntuatkd 

PuUB Malt ViNRGAa, supplied to Her Majesty's '^overtu 
inont. Families, by using this dmicious Vinegar, insure purity, 
and effect a saving cf 50 pot cent. Bee Rej^rU of Jbr Lxtheby^ City 
Officer of ffenUh ; J)r Mtuuiall^ of the * Lmtcd ' Vbmmmitm ; Ur 
Vrct M,D.f tind otAetc. Sold by tho Trade, iu Bottles, 

labelled and capsuled. Wholesale 

68 Kino William SraaxT, Lovdon Brioov, E.C. 

Sample for Six Quarts to buy Itailwey for 3s. fid.^P. O, O, or 
Stamps. 



THC «»e»Tt 8 T tWTEBPItHE OF TWt »Sf. 

N(wR«tdy, Pi4(»ONE PENNY, the Piwt Humber of , 

CASSELL’S 

lILngTBATSl) FAMllT BIBIE. 

Part priot will he veudy -wWt the MagaMiea for Jttne. 

C ASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE will be profusely embellished with the best 

produotitm of our LMug Artiots; rejpretentliig tho principal Kvents of Scripturb Hxbtobv» and with more than ONB 
THOUSAKI) adrenal Engravinge of the Mountaini, Valleys, and Plains, the Lakes andKlvcra, the Cities, Towns, and VillaiKCS 
in the * Lands ofWe Bible ; * their Plante, Animals, and Minerals ; the Manners, Customs, and Arts of their People ; their Ruins, 
Monuments, Coins, Medals, Inecriptions, and other remains of antiquity ; all accurately drawn, and faithfully engraved, expressly 
to elucidate the Sac r an WatTtriea. 

The whole will bo accompanied by Illustrativk Rotks, from tho highest and latest authorities, and a Bcrios of MAROtnAL 
Rrpkreross, veiy care^Uy prepared, that the reader may not bo embarrassed, as is commonly tho caso^ by merely pARALLat* 
Words, but have a valuable auxiliary in determining the Mbanino and B»Anii<a of tho Passage. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIlltE will be handsomely printed on Cood Paper ; and no oxjH^nso will be spared to 
render it a work worthy of general acceptance and careful pre«er\’ation. ^ ^ 

JOHN CASSELL enters on tills undertaHIng in the fullest confidence that Christian Ministers of all DenominatiouSi tho 
Condttotors of EducatiAial Establishments, the Superintendents and Teachers of Sunday and other Schools, and all who desire to 
suo a really valuable and yet cheap Bible in every Household, at Home and Abroad, will heartily welcome and recommend this 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLEa 

day is PaUi^hed^ Part IL of 

G A S S E Ii L’S 

POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 

. IN MONTHliT FARTS, SIXPENCE EACH. 

Part /. is ojcampanied hy a beautiful Enyrariny^ measunng Tweutjj-one Inches hy SuXeeHj 
* representing Hue * llaniing of Wild Animals in AJrim- 

T his work, when completed, will be one of great beauty. It is specially designed for interesting and 

instructing the Family Circle, and, while having a basis soundly scientittc, is Avritten in a style that is popular, and freed from 
all technicalities. The designation of each animal is given In plain English, and Us haunts graphically described. Tlio text U 
beautifully printed upon superior paper. Illustrated by superb Engravings and Tinted Plates, each twelve Monthly Parts forming a 
handsome volume. This work, it is believ^, will not only be one of tlio cheapost, but one of the best Natural Histories ever 
published. 

, Fart I. was Fablished on March 30. 

Loudon; CASSELL, PET^TER, and OALPIN, La ^’va«e Yard, Lcdoatb Hidi,. 

ThU day is published, in O'own Seo, price b(»md in cloth. 


•PRAYERS 


FOR 


SOCIAL AND FAHILT WORSHIP, 

PREPARED BY 

A COMMI'JTEK OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLANP, 

And specially designed for tho use of Soldiers, Sailors. Colonists, 
Sojourners in India, and other persona, af Homo or Abroad, who 
are deprived of the ordinary services of a Christian Ministry ; also, 
PRAYERS and THANKSGIVINGS on Particular Occasions. 
Published by authority of the Oommittee. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINlUrKOll AND LONDON. 

This day is pMlshedj No, T, vf 

A mew Am hbvibesd editiok of 

PROPBSSOK JOHNSTON’S 

CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

• EDITED BV 

GEOllGE HENRY LEWES, 

Author of * Phyriology of Oominon Life,’ 'Sca-sido Studies,’ &c. 

T9 be pabUehe d In Nuaiben VonfUy, 
pxka SXXPEZrCE each. 

Forming Two Volumes Crown Octavo, lUuBtratcJ 
with numerotu Engravings. 

WlUJAM BLACKWOOD SOMH, ElilitBCItOH AND LONDON. 


In lioyal I2mef, Price 5j. 

LIVERPOOL IN 1859. 

'1''HE PORT and TOWN of LIVERPOOL, aud 

-1 tho Harbour, I>ocks, and Commerce of the Mersey, in 18.50. 
Embellished with a Plan, from the Survey of 1857, shewing tho 
Docks and Harbours of Liverpool and Birkorfliead, and the 
Soundings of tho Mersey, from its ICntranco to the Sloyne. 

By THOMAS BAINES, Secretary of tho Liverpool Ofhcc, and 
Author of tho History of Lirmpool, 

London: Longman «k Co.; Li>evpool: Bknson and Mallktt; 
Manchester: Guorgk Simms. 


NEW FOEM. 

I'hU day, post 8eo, cloth 5s,, 

T^RNEtoT the PILGIRIM : a Dramatic Poem, 

^ By J, W. KINO. 

‘This volume, which we have not apace to analyse, is stamped 
throughout by poetic genius, and pervaded by high Christian 
prmciplc.'^xBnL's/i Standard. 

London : Partuidob A Co., Paternoster Row. 

I Just Pubiistied, price its., 

A HANDBOOK of the MICROSCOPE* and 

MICBOSCOPIO OBJECTS ; witli Oeacrlptiv. List* of 17B<» 
x^ojects, and full directions for obtaining, preparing, and viewing 
including figures of fll ohfects. By W. L. 
WOTCUp’, AuUior of the Geopraphy ef Plants, &c. Ldkls v, 
Now Oxford Sti*oet, W. C. 



W lLLIbb GOLD COLOURED CROWN PENS 

neither rust nor cotTodr~are msdo.wiUi fine, nicdiuut 
urond polnt*-SB flexible as tho quBlr-und; for dhtreme dun.- 
blllty are unequalled, bold In boxes, containing 25 pens Is 
(Post free for 13 stamps), or 3i. fid. per 100. By 
and Mbsssst (sole l*ropr/etord,8 Nowgato Strdil, London. K.t\ 
None ew MnuUie unAse stamped as above, ' 'IVii ’««, H 
Newgate Street.' Wholesale and for Eipwtation. 



Ifew and Berls^d Edition of tHe 

GALLERY of NATURE 

A PICTOMAl AK0 DESCRIPTIVE TOUR THROTOH CREATION, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 

WONDERS OF ASTRONOMY, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, & GEOLOGY. 


BY THE 

EEV. THOMAS MILKEK, M.A., F.RG.S., &c. 

^PHE extensive sale experienced by Milner's Gallery of Nature' 
since its first publication, a few years ago, is the best proof of 
the happy a,daptation of the book to its object ; which was to 
convey to the popular mind — ^to the young in particular — a 
general idea of the external Wonders of the Heavens and the 
Earth. Writteni in an easy and agreeable style, and pi*ofusely 
illustrated, it may fairly be said to have gained a positioh 
above all the similar works of its day. To sustain its place as a 
favourite Gift-book and useful member of the Village Libi'aiy, it 
seems only necessary that it should be kept, in all particulars, 
in harmony with the present state of Science. 

The Work has now accordingly been car^ully and thoroughly 
hy the. Author, with the advantage of all recent 
additions and connections supplied by modern investigators, 
and with the further benefit of a considerable number of new 
illustrations. 

Tho New Edition, printed in an elegant style, will be com- 
pleted in Seventeen Monthly Parts at 1^., each Part containing 
a Steel Pngraving and numerous Wood-cuts. 

Part 7 just issued. 

W. & B. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 

if 

*«* Orders executed by fdl Booksellers. 



WRITING. 


In Fifteen Prepared Copy-Books, 

Price 6d. each. 

rpHESE Books, Poat-quarto size, are neatly done up in Coloured Wrappers, and the paper in each is 

A ruled to suit the exercise. At the head of each page an exercise is written, to ho copied by the pupil. 

These Copy-books were written and arranged by Mr William DioksOn, tlio late eminent writing-master 
in Edinburgh. They comprehend a 

aCABEFULLT COKSIDEBED COTTBSE OF PENMANSHIP 

for all classas of pupils, and are accompaiue<i|with printed directions for sitting, holding the pen, &c., so as vorj much 
to lessen the labours of the Teacher. In various systems of writing, which have come under the notice of the Editors, 
numerous formatioi}^ are introduced which cannot be imitated by the pen without re-iouching ; while, at the same 
time, the most difficult junctions and combinations are too frequently associattnl with the earlier and more simple 
exercises. 

In the present system, which has aspired to some dcgi*ee of originality, care has been taken to aroid every 
refinement of engraving inconsistent with practical penmanship : a simple yet graceful style of wiiting has been 
aimed at, and the greatest care has been taken to render the 


SERIES STRICTEY PROGRESSIVE. 


The following Is a list of tlie Copy-books and their Contents : 


Text, 

1. Progressive Initiatory Exercises and Alphabet. 
1?. Junctions of Letters and Set of Short Words. 

U. CJa}>itais and Alphabetical Bet of Full Lines. 


Current Small-Hand. 

10. Initiatory Exercises, Bet of Sentences, Forms of 
Cards, &c. 

] 1. Commercial Set — Caixls, Letters, Receipts, Invoices, &c. 


Half-Text. 

1. Initiatory Exercises and Alphabetical Set of Sentences. 
Mixed Set — Half-text and Text. 

Plain 8mall*Hand. 

(i. Initiatory Exercises, Short Words, Capitals and Figures. 
7. Mixed Set — Srnall-IIand, Half-Text, and Text Words. 

K Alphabetical Set of Sentences, Firms of Address, &e. 
Mixed Set — Small-Hand, Half-Text, and Text Lines. 


Ladies’ Angular-Hand. 

12. Initiatory Exercises and Alpliabotieal Set of Shoi*t 
Words, ^ 

Kk Alphabetical Set of Sentences, Capitals, Figures, Sic, 
14. Finishing Set — Forms of Address, Cards, Letters, &c. 

Ornamental Writing. 

j 15. Italic, Roman, Cennan Text, Old English, Fancy- 
' Lettering, and Ornamental Designs. 


To this series Lave been added a set of 


10 Ruled Copy-Books, Foolscap Size, 

Price 3d. eachi with Headlines, each contaimng 24 Pages. 


The followitg is a list of the Threepenny Books, with their Contents : 

Text. , Plain Small-Hand, 

1. Exercises and Alphabet in progressive oixler. 6. Excixsises, Short Words, Capitals and Figures, 

2. Alphabetical Bet of Short Words. 7. Alphahetical Set of Sentences. 

Capitals — Alphabetical Sot of Full Lines. 8. Mixed Set — Text, Half- Text, and Smoll-IIaud. 


Hilf^Text. 

4. Alphabetical Set of Sentencea. 


Ladies’ Angtilar Hand. 

9. Exorcises and Alphabetical Set of Short Words. 

10. Alphabetical Set of Sentences, &,c. 

The great success which the Poet and Foolscap Copy- books have met With, and the prominent place which FINE 
PENMA^^SHIP now" holds in every Educational Establishment in the Kin^oln, have induced the Publishers to 
prepare a set of 

13 Fine Post Copy-Books, . 

Price 6d. each. 


These Books possess fewer pages than the ordinary Post series, but are ruled and printed on SUPERFINE PAPER. 
As it w"ould be evident waste to lay these Books before a beginnear, and as the object of preparing them was, rather to 
encourage the already tolerably proficient pupil to aspire to greater exertions, the Initiatory exercises have been 
omitted altogether— the series beginning with and progressing up to OmaTnmial Writing, corresponding 

It 4 measure wjth Noa. 8 to 16 of the set of Fifteen already issued in blue vrmpi)eiii. 

Tlius, the FUhlisiheni venture to affirm, that pupils will be enabled, through rtie medium of this series of beautiful 
Copy-books, td acquire a finer and purer style of caligraphy than might otherwise have been obtainable, and at the 
same time to possess a set of books, w"orih preserving for future inspection. 

Messrs Ouamukrs also bog to announce, that they are preparing a complete set of 


Headlines. 

• 

These Headlines will be printed on thick, diirable paper-slips, and are intended to supply a deficiency long felt by 
Teachers and others, who, preferring the style of the writing as given in Messrs Cbjlkbbw’s Copy-boo^ hare beSi some- 
times compelled, winM jmpils vrere very numerous, and of the humbler dasscls, to forego the price of a whole book. 

The above slips will be numbered and done up in sets — each set complete in ita&, and provided with a noat 
wrapper. By this method, Teachers and others will be enabled to order Headlines IWth the same facility as Copy- 
Booka 'Intimation will be duly vhen the Headlines are ready for issue. ' 



r 
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FISHERS DRESSING CASES- 


SUER’S PORTMANTEAUS 

AND TRAVELLING-BAGS. 

I SUER'S NEW DRESSINa-BAG. 

Catalogues Post free. 

188 STBAKD, LONDON. 


j W E DPI INC 


CARDS 


STEPHENSON invites attention to hii 
JL • beautifully engraved Pattoma of W edding.Carda, Knamelli 
Envelopofl, At-bomo NoteSs Broaktbatluvltationa, iko.; a Selection 
from 'ivhich will be tent Post freo on receipt of Two Doason Stamps. 
Kyeiy Article in Stationevy kept of the beat < Quality, and no 
Charge made for Stamping Arms, Crests, dec., on Paper or 
BllVoTopeS, at BTEPltKNaON’S OEfTKIIAt STATrONKliy WAnKHOlUWC, 
99 Oxford Street (The Post-office near Begent Circus.) 



THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH POWDERED COLOUR. 


rfeen-Lockhart SCo. 
.4 b«ri>tton— £vtin F!viui«« 
^iMrdarr^ unri>Th 01 ti|ll 
.IftertinwenntA— GcMilon. 
Jibinffdan — uoldemlth. 
jlfeefTer^Hancf, P. (). 
j4I(I«rsAot(-AUcji. 
Afnwick — Davivon. 
Alrtiifbni — I.<oc. 

ItofTcrji. High St. 
AUrtnrfiam — Dean, 

A ffihltth fe — N clef 1 1 1 . 
^n4l0r(rr^Dy«on,Mkt. PI. 
A nsad/e — N icholH-htutl. , 
>r fAt wrion-' M an n. 
AsJthaumf — Wliithaui. 

A tyvru. 

8t. 

StPdman, H. 8t 
AahtoH-on-Ljfnt^a uwton. 

A thtrttoii*-^ Keen e, 

A ar&f Tfctpe—Snii th— TJ rch. 
A jemi Rt»bl u«. 

AyUthurif — ManhAll. 
IJanburp—lltiTiMon, Par- 
ion Street, 
J)aA«wiS~IIoyward. 
HcMtnyjifoAr— 0%t on. 

HotA— Whatlry.CheSp St 
/^n.-Auu‘ry,N%%,DondSt 
Jio -Putti—Fiihrr. 

Ho - Pearce Wldcombe 
JJatUe— lluroUl. 

Hexhiu JItMh — Laoey. 
lt«pk8atiMr«ad— Rtpuon. 
JIarN«/«y~\VAll. Mkt. PI. 
ilartOM-oM '/f'TomUnf oil 

y7fim«ea/>t«.Amoll,nh St 
/7tfv«ft«^nobion, MktPl 
it(!n 0 te/<r«..Molroio A Co, 
Jtetyurd- ralfrravc>>< ^orrle 
yi«e«t4u— Stool —Cor by n . 
BtduU — ^Fowler, Poit>0. 
Bui wo rih — D rakoford. 

SexhUl — 1 1 iirman. 
lUthop’a evigtt*— i>a%ici. 
JUa Stoi t/o! d - Gi oiiiidl. 
Bin. right. 

IHTminffhtAU‘BAUlia,\l.St 
Do.— Lusetcr, Near St. 
Do.-Mitvlivl, lluckloy Q, 
/><> -Hatton, iKlington. 

Do -Siitipc.ilt.Mahipton 
Street. [ton. 

j>p..-M‘l«aac(’ 


lloKKiMAN's Pi'RK Tea is ‘ nfwaya good alike,* and held everywhere in repute. It has no 
powdered colour on the surface, for, consistln^of tlie spring gathering, it has no bvown 
flavourless lent e.-* lor the Chinese to disguise, consequently lastii^ flavour is found in this Ten, 

LONDON AGENTS FOB HORNIUAN’s PURE TEA in PACKETS. 


Itoi'pugh, Dodion, OS Blackman St 
Jir^mtwk.Sq Gilbcrtion, M Judd SL 
BavatMter, Forto»cuc,Gro veTer.-J ones. 
tfomhitf, Purnell, 78 CoruhiU. 


rd^(oonAd.,Cook, Corner Queen St. 
Jloibom, Webb, »10 IHgli Uolborn. 
Kotitn^JiiU, Poggi A Ladbrook Grove. 
PortUnfiet, Harvey, «T Charlotte St 


Piceadaiff, Cook, 2 Oovenlry Street. 
JUrgent St., Elnliinutono, 277 Regent St. 

BwiVa, wolf, 75 St PhuPi Ch.-yard. 
NiJoAn'«lK,Callard A Bowior, Peit-O. 


Ate.-Tlionger, Jillugton 
Dc» 'Watcroon, Hockley 
Bldrfot J— 11ogg,Brdg.£. 
2itlltngl/orv — 1.umb 
/hNfon-Lulinaton Gray 
Snong 

Di‘>«ftor-Uatea. Mkt. Pi. 
JtiTkmhMd--D utton. 
jihyJthaoih'-' S iiaokmn n , 
Do. - Roe, Pont on>po 
Blaeklturn^-Un\ )L>-W'iUia. 
J iKifK M'oterfc— W'ickei. 

— Clyde. 
Bodmin — Idddell. 

Uotn* t'f "K a t r 1 1 el ur. 
Boi^ehai.i- rnller. 

JtoAim - PilU»y, Uargate. 
iloKo-i—Ablutt. Mkt. St. 

Jlmtphtn.x — \\ t Miortie 
/UfofWj d-Mttiul & WiUon 
y>o (\V.)-'ravlor,Mkt I'l. 
/fr^iit/orii-Wood.HU, St 

Bridgend - I^yihun. 

Jlr/^gt-UeacliABaniirott 
Dr iitman . 

Do.“Woodiirard-W^h ito. 
ATooyiitonCKcntl-Death 
iyrieoiH- ’White, High St. 
//rtftot—Fett 11 , Union St 
Br Idgno rfS— .Steward. 
tirinig «wf— Hooker. 

Do -Giei^jirid—tiavllngi 
D, /gA(oii.Mtitton,K'i lid 
Do -Baitlok, Jai.’ St. 
Do.-Bollon. Woftn. ltd. 
/yo..Chat(leld, Qn'i Rd 
Do -Major, Marino Par. 
Do.-l{a»tlett, Hove. 
iJw.-Seager, llove. 

Broad tUu i*»— Heexley. 
7)roodtray— Price. 
Droaugropi-TInlnei, [pot 
B rotngar d- Wiikex— Fh 1 1- 


Suck tnjykitiA— Rogers. 
Rtti/tb — ^'rhomai. 
/iMiyoi'd— Meredith. 
Dur^k— Llmon, High StI 
BurttUp — Sutcliflb. 
Sunlam— Leicester. 
Dury— Nunn Si illnnell. 
Surton-lSellamy-Uiillam 
Sunyoy— Churchyard. 
Cdifio— llowden. 
Camkrtdye— Th arston. 
OomiiriiHry-CotCrell aod 
iPaln e— Reeve. 
Co* RSZe-Cuurard, Scotch 
Car-iton— Drabble. [St. 
Cordtif-Kvmick-James. 
CartHurlkan — Davies. 
Ca/fAalton — J ohuson . 
Cudto //edinyhom— Hall. 

< Airy— Moor e. 

C«i n«->Ud>a«— Bunuott 
CAetmi/ordJParker, H. St 
/>o..Pertweo, Tiudul Sq, 
CAsltinkoat-Sims-Blana. 
CMuring — Wlmrlow. 
Charlton — Pivike. Kh, St 
Ck(itAiH»-TVibe.Mkt PI. 
Do.— I'Tonclt, High St. 
Do.— Perry. Hlgii St. 
Okoiairte— Lamp! ugh, 
CA«]»ffou)-Taylor. 
Ckeadln-^ liorn. 

CAarrf— IToting, P. O. 
CAfiffrs^-Robinson A Co. 
Cheatar — lUakc— Clisby, 
CArj<ft:d«(«i— Wright. 

Chip. A’w-toM— Llddiard. 
Chip, Ongar— Cliapman. 
Chip, .sWAury— Marsh. 
fA ^/!i|»«nAom— Ntcholls. 
c/i irAMtcr—Rlohard son- ; 
CAorloy Gomall. [Potter. 
Gh obham — Med li urst. 
ChriAch nrcA— S I laf]!. 
itncf'der — Mason. 

Do — bkinnor. 

(V^wedoi* — Copeland, 
CI(/rn-Warrcn>ForoerQy 
c/uu— DarrolL 
ICoAAom— Graavaf. 
DooAarm’tA — Boa erhank i 
CViyt/itAoit— Sehoiield. 
CoJlumptan-Vrott, Hh.St 
C’olaAritrr— Hitchcock. 


7io.— Buck, High St. 
Cokt/rd-WilUams-lIong 
cvdcuAiil— Jones, nil. 8 
c'd/xkifioJl— Roberts. 
Conglaton — Bradford. 
(’oiAv— Willcrton. 
c'oriiA<»n— 'Stantial. 
rdnAom— Baker, P. O. 
Coreatrv— Lovoitt, Brgt, 
iJou'bildga — ^Thomas. 
C'oir»— HnekiUt llh. Rt. 
Ciadlry Heath— Vock. 
<7mn6» or>A— llaselar. 
Oriftt'S— Colton, High St. 
C’re irl » /■»»? — Clark. 
Cuejffi^id — Albery. 
ZAai4(ndon — Parker. 
Bartf^AOraoejimd Ilali 
Pau'liah — Lloyd. 

/>«at— M'Dlnrmhl. 
DrdJ/nglon-U iron-Carv. 
7>reAam— Mills, Mkt. Pi. 
Bepiaaa — Hook — Clark. 
DuM— GosUtng, Maro St. 
/>siA|^P*luiivar-GoodAll ' 
Do.-Hollingworth &Co. 
D«Mmyd.«Heydon.ForeSt 
Bolton, Mkt. PL 
7>o..Wintort Rngrm^ St 
DoHkliV^BuraiTt.mi. St 

r* “ ' 

Defieo^Csr— Wa 


Igh 8t. 

;eraiCo. 


iBraoA2<iy— Green, Mkt.Pi. Don^Asstor^Froud, L. St. 
B.'fwl Janos. /XuhiiImiim— H ubbwd, 

Bruton -Green, Hb. St. Dr(^*— ElgoyuMkt. PL 

jho.iAon*— WilUgme.^ ^raen. 


DnMin— Mitchell, 

(10 Grafton Street. 
DiuRsy— Buck — Bagott. 

Do.— Uulllcr, Mkt. PI. 
DurafWs 4— Carru then. 
DuHitse— ManhalL [St. 

Do — Paterson, Union 
DunrteSls— Tlbbett. 

Du rw/sy— Knapp. 
E'estnywold— Gfbsou. 
EAlsy— Latham. 
/fealssAoU— Durrad. 
Edra.— Maekle.Prtns.St. | 
Egkam — Judson. 
AnuiooriA— Moore, P. O. 
A^uwriA— Caldleott. 
Eyjihiy— GnflUhs, P. O. 
Apsom— CoUlngwood. 
Jirith — Kent. 

Aten— Wyhom, High St 
A’frsAant-Fostcr-Umgly 
EimR— O roasou,HlghS t. 
Ex#f«r— Stone— Miirch 
iJo.*Palk, Southern buy. 
Ay oiOMtA— Bickford. 
Aati/.o d— Giles, Mkt.Pl. 
MraAsfiAatn- Barlay.MiPl 
/WmoutA'-<-t4dt;e, Strand 
ThenA urn— Crook, II ro'. ' 
7btr«)r«A<wn-Buts, Mkt PI 
Do — Clause, Mkt. Rt. 
Fa rehani-Arno I d Jl g h Si 
fb/kstons— Davis, H igh St 
Do.— Haminoti. 

Airdi rty&r jetyn— Hay don 
TVorns — AUvn-Uatrdld. 
lio -Biggs, Loner Mkt. 
AVomytoii— Sumner. 
Gainsborough — Mnrthall. 
odUnyAenn— Rdoar, P.O. 
aiuayaw — .^otuecuries’ 


irouu «lou— Spiirgln. 
Uuddernfiol^Vn^ [Ing.j 
JUTvlt-llein hantt-Picker - j 
/fanyeiybrd— Craok. 
[//eiiUnydon— Provost 
[i/urjtplrfpoint — ^Mitten. 
//ytAe— Cobb— Paine. 
i(/ord— Beale, Hlgli St. 

ombs— V OTiey. 
fjiSurtcA— Eyre — Peek. 
/t*(>n6rti/ye— Slater, P.O, 
ATsfyA/^'v— Aked, l/ow StI 
A’rrlMrl.in— Batley. 

Artidal — Sovers. S. Gate. 
Aanfltrorlh — New ton. 

/^o.-Prai<?r, Post Offliee 
Se/tei tiny— Burtt 
A' iddamiinstar—^H toward. 
Etngawit^ixt — Noakc. 
gfiiMr— Mann. 
A'lnysAfldye— Udstone 

EingseoH-*(iPuld, Mkt.Pl. 
AondoH— (see ahovoj. 
/vonyjvort-Bennett, N.St. 
Lonoastoi'— Hughes A Co. 
|iUiKii«'««son — Cuter.Ch.Sl 
Li’ct -Johnson, Derlly St 
Lf wisAftm- Pickstoek. 
Do.-Helf,GrauviUe Ter. 
Isamltigton — Oldhnni 
Do — Davis— Andrew. 
Do-Davls, Warwick St. 
7.<eA/od«— Price. 


J/tlAsAatM-Shaul, Mkt. PI /.‘omsw/.-Chlgnell, M 
Jio — Wunnington. Vearsley— Pei 


Mt.ri 
ley— Peirib. 
JVr'rtAyr— Stoi»hon*,H.St. |/.‘ot/<«rAo»i— Oulw in. 
MiJhurst — Wolferstau. 1 11‘oyiitvn-Mattliew «>J(||iial 
Afti/sooisr-Aor'tonDudderi AoyAy— Alton, High St. 
jVdton .-Sutton, Kiug St' /fuyrdry— Hawkins. 


Cumpy., Virginia St. 
GlouwAet —Tucker. 
/>a.-Touraere. 
/ki.-Proser A Trerflcld 
iXi.-Vick, SonthgatoSt 
GIostenAwry— Mayhew. 
Godalnifny— Barntt. 
OondAwrit— Do nst 
aruwfsnitBotalier * Co.i 
Jle.— HalLWindmiU St , 
Do.— itotfe. High Strretl 
GietUAayn— llough, II. StI 
(/rtnui&y— Cook. [rion.St 
Gr(U'nir/''A— llardlUg, 

7>o.*-Mt«t»yard, L.on, St i 
Ouil4fiird dcffrles-Brett. 
//adtow— Oliver, P. O, 

//u I isAent— J e n n er. 
N(d(/’a9'-Smlth A Holme. 

Dg —Schofield. 
f/alstsad-Bton n. 
//amptvn— N un n. 
f/idea tsoTih — Tippell. 
Hp/asoicen — Mcirick 
JVandauotih — llii«>e. 
Dafdsy— Jones, Mkt. fiq. 
/i«rtM<cMs»<di<;arraan. 
Haiioto — Wood, 
//orrete— Gunn, Hh. St 
/larrowgalgm ( Ireenwood. 
/ I'laUngden — Blayney 
DosUnys-Amoore, I'aetle 
//atAerfofyA— LafTare. [St 
tMK)lAwrst-..I>pubeII. , 
7/uy— Horden, Castle St 
/frtnaBHea^patoad^Bnl, 
//M»t<iy— Perry, Boll St 
f/siMtrfdya— Rogers. 
fferr^ret-Gethen, H St' 
Do.-\FiUlams,WeyRrSJ 

//tyA wwtgA^Rey n olds, 
t i/faektey-Knlght 
^ ‘ fflMt to— Perks— Clisby. 
«ot/y /f4«— Phillips 
r/oB— Crasko— Droeiot 
//on^Itcn— Rogers, Hli.St. 

Kemp, H.St 
//orsAont— ChaUlold. 
J>e,-«Jull, Mkt Sqr. 


/.«// Aoiy-Rogers-IIodget 
/.ft/rA— Boyd— Wiiltt le. 
Lsighion Baz,~VprtTldpe. 
/wrtrcs^.«r^Crano.Mkt Pi. 
Du.-Cooper A Pattif'or. 
7io.-MeiTywoathcr. 
X«tAsrA«ul— Uewllns. 
AcwM-Martin-Hamond. 
LetfMtinstrtr— Newmati 
Lud/ote— P^oster-Grioves j 
/dneolM— Graham-PanK 
iAirA;is/d.-Morns,Mkt Pi 
/ ttir(/ifid^Diiraiit. 
Liahaard —Matt how 
Livtrp/jaU)Htiyl. Bold St 
Do.— Fisk, Castle St. 
\£tUU //amyton— Smart 
Lo»>yton-GmTsrd,HktPl 
I Aou^eo'.-C< iittbcHand. 
AontA- WsillMivTldvnai I . 


AowdsIqD— Morris, HluSt 
Ayim— Bayes suid ‘ 
J^dasy— Hatluiway. 
Lgmington — AlIen.Hh.St 
AyndAursfr—Looder. 
A/iady't-IIaytei^ Arnold 
/>«({#— ItcinlioriU— Bell 
iMng button— Suttexby. 
/vosTtoMAfet— Tailing. 
AttlOirtrorfA— Brown. * 
Lyme— Locke— Dims KT. 

M^alton. 

AfufefenAAod— S hack cB, 
Do.— Walker, P. O. 
Afoldiitorte-Murse^llcnsle 
Do-— Pardon. Stone St. 
Do.— Craft, High Street I 
/Ai.— ilarcll, riigh St 
AfaZrfon— W ood— 4}riek. 
iduUon — l^onghotbam. 
JVatpsm (GmrQ— N«ed» 
Do. (^ortA)— Clarke. 

I JtfanoAsif^iwWiUb. Vle.8t 
Do..lnghaTn, Mkt. St. 
Afpn^/lsltlr-Holo ft Co. 
Afaryaie-QueitedfMktP] 
Mar*— Moon. 
.Afarlbra'-Howse-Waylon 
AfaWeie— FooUit 
.VaraA/lsld-Garland^^. O. 
J/ar4oeA— GilL 
iMailock DatA— Flowor. 
ATAt Dv<F^**P"I'lotioU, 
'.IGft ZfarAro'— Merrett 


jVdirrtoe— Oiitf‘11. 

Mttdifil JJtan — Katl^ro. 
AfonoioutA— Bowen. 

Farrnr. 
lUoutgoniBi g — Caatell. 
ArorotoN-AfsrsA— PerkiDS.1 
WoftjMMMtA— Davis. 
NuUsea — Pollnril. 
AVuitow?!!— Willi.'ims, 
A’dnCw.'loA— Blades, H.St 
.\tath — Hiitchliot, Wind 
AeworA-^Egglcstun. (St 
Ar«Tr&Mry- l>avic«— Rand. 
lYsu'csde^Mawson-t ) wen. 

JM> -Heathcotc-Bcard- 
ATstoltavfn-Hoeve. [more. 
B’awaut Bruton'Cromwcl 
Nstrlon Ab.— Poutton— 
WsiomoiArt-Dlvcr. [Em 
.VswwAowi— Fryer. [hilLl 
Sruptwl (Mfon > -Battors- 
Do.— J ones — Cheriy, 
Jjii (.W.)— Biirlow, 
\Northalle> /o«— Mttcalfe. 
Northamptn -Welchman. 
|A’Oi'Pii«<uiA— Acock. 

ATo/VA H'aZsAani— Scott 
AWioieA— Smith, MktPJ. 
Yor/nyA’in-Cruslmu-FoX 
lAordiie/rA-'Facer, llh.St. 
A’noearon— Baruclough 
OnKham — WelUogtoii. 
GrhAam— Haines. 
OldANry— Tonge— Alsop. ■ 
fdfisy— Woodroffc. 
anrrstry. Askew Roberts.! 
Otttru St Slary—’Ul.Hynv, 
Ouiiitlr— Turner- Roper. 
OV'citBolKii^Jonet aCo. I 
/ViinatrisA— Hart 
P«tii6roAi-Baret-TVew oni 
Peiiiston*— W'hlte. 
PsarltA— Atkin s on . 
Psnsimes-llowtNMollard. 
7'#«rAor«— Allen — Drew, 
P«rtA— Fenwkk,Johtt Stj 

' Vttsrborwigh—lMtCi. 
/'sfsrGleld— Tlctkens. 
Pctioof tA— Hiiriiett 
Viekaritig — Bellerby. 
Plywonih — Matthews, 


iffnjrweoJI-jW; 

lifti^i^v^my^lBokiVJ goeAMtar-Punst 

Jf«KSsW— White, [son, * '* *“ 

JAirs^raeher, Mkt PL] 


thjdt-^^ Oung-Coilidoi 
Barry, High Si 
'iaJB'OH-1V,ild«n- Jdilkr. 

.St /I'M— Turner. 

At Leunaids — ‘Hompsted-I 
Do.'Uavis, Lniid. lid. 

St Arof*— Sprlgg. 

|.Sahr{iHry-Wit|i>ck Readj 
Do —T‘ieldt' 1 — Blown. 

Sandfiate — Vttidny. P. G 
Sauc/ielcA-Las* Simon il» 

LSoroi undAoui-l) ri gii th y 
'iMcarAorouDA — Irtd'i nd. 

SriompaAs-Marsh-Viiiecr 
Shtfrnras^VoUon, Mile , 

[Tosvn-CoIe.Blui* Twn. 

8Aq/trsbury— Baaiiibic. 

.S'AerAortts— Klngdun, 

Shapton JlfaRtit>ByruDay 
SAryish/'Thorpe— Baset. 

, Do.— Radley— Peiiice. 

|iffA(//haU>Bcdcto« ,N ew Si 
syi/patoa.on-.S(oNr- .Sale. 

.V/of/ry— Jeeves, llh St 
iNAof cArow— Penn itold. 

.Sft rr ic»6«ry— W 1 . 1 1 iicy , 

Wimo/muo— G l ecu. 

5WmiA Wcber-Moriimer 

.SV/hoyAoume -Book. 

Jki — <ior<iclior. 

5/./pfon— Tiiskei, Hh. Rl.j 
JStoayA— MoriB -QrinUh.i 
.9metAie/ctA— Frnniploii I 
Aarnsreoatev-Wilbrahnin 
Somerton— W'atts, P. G. 

.VnvtAt'>e/l>l>rury,KliiKSt 
.•wUAttW-MnrsfiaU. 

.So utAam— A rc) > or. 

Southampton — Downmn. 

.VourAscnllaslrick.WDiiNtl ,, 

Southe.nd — I.ovilr,Psiadc I irAflsAaasTi. -Wilson A Co. 
.$ou(Apor(-W'a)kcr,l.{l St.i h'A»(iiaiAte-TMdd«oihain 
iSpaldirty—MlLliis ft Betts. | iVAItUcjico-Oole, Broad St. 
J^BtAy— Rainey. (P O. Wlyon— Waddlngton* 
Sfuphhvrst — lllckmou, IVigton — DodgNoii. 


('oindeti. 


(High Street I 
/>o.*nolint’S, George St 
Pontt/roof— Fbsfer. 

Po jstypool— W ood. 

Pools— Green, High St. 
#’o»<f»M 0 wtA— Urc« eait 
Dn.— Was tmorc. 

Do. — Parsons. 
PortMOrAruold-RM ti'lok. 
/Vsston-Sharptas, Fi»h Gt] 
Frines's JWstro’-Tltorpa. 
f'alAorouyA— Evershod. 
G«mfi*ra'««-HalL P* O. 
itanMAviry— Mandorson. j 
AaiJMyte.Sawyor<Hainpftr 
Do.-Stookhrrdgo,BathPlj 
^s«(i(n/7.-Coopar,MktlT. 
fifscliMtcA— Mousloy. 
gsdAtfl— Maricham. 
lAuToar— Paat [row.j 
/tedrutA-oDoldga^Boik* 
"rfgate— Bonny, MktPl. 

Do.— 'Markham, { 
ffeFbril— Applehy.Mt.PL 
/;A)iIr— ApoGiacarlas’ H. 
gieAmond— ThomtMion. 
Jio. fi$Mr»ay)— Nowans, 
J9o. (AAirrsy)— Blundan 
iiweA— Wheaton. 


irtlay ft Co. fWywwtt.— AIUi— Corm 
sauaLHhfil n<i(Unyto**-*Bobthahi. 

^"-“3SSS&4S5gig ■ 


nibury— Good wy lu 
JlMiAy-Walklniuu- Mason 
Tstvkaaburv — M !»y , H h . b t. 
TAowis— Thomi'ioa H» d 
P'ollofaUd. 

7%o*trrf— Miller. 
Thorpe-^*So, * Fran k ly n 
ThOf nAsi-y— n Mghes 
Vyio^^sum— Phjlh|ks. 
J'Ampston— MiiHun. 

JVeei ton.Sanderff — 11 o\ >1 
I'tpUm Nieklin«\V illtain * 
TuUonr^i'l etc her. 
7\mhrtdge — “Wibrner. 
iroaAridye IF -Field ,>rye 
I’oryMoy-M'ebbM M'.i.'W. 
Vort'Aiylon— bell ick 
Tnnh — Blnl (ft King. 

7'roaLdye -M iUter-.S'll iTii 
r» are— Martin. MUt. l‘i. 
luuahtll- Berinot 
'/WAu> jy-.Virutt, High St. 
J’teirloiHli ni- J lunhar-i 1 11 1 1 

ev.;, Wrattfii 

f />fii,j-Poopf'r, High St. 
/'iiX—Fd nurds. 
l/ttoxeter—J olinsoii. 
Uxbdge Dnuook--( lm\e 

Mu'/Aiust- t’lMutim Ml. 

WiiA ^ Ui — Card well. 
ffedoaB— H ighwttY. 
ItailnigJorti-tuiQU I. flit'll 
lpMtifayi!i — Lewii*, China 
HVire—Parker, High Sr 
IfarsAum— Beat (Pi. 

N'armnurrr-Taylur.M kt. 

/A>.--Toone, Mkt I’l. 
IfVierhtyton-Picton 
Warwief: lleaiUnghALlri. 
Wayhrd — Chafer. 
n rit/uiytoN— Green. 

M attou— Alexiuider. 
h ac/Moa&uey— Horton. 
IPf'tmore— Thornton. 

r«fcApoot-WI!Uams. 

hWiuiyAi-o'— Oiiesterti n. 

Leo, Market PI. 
lirft D/oU'iaicA— Giceii, 
7io>t[nd8oii, High M, 
H'inat fitnUing — Stoilinau, 
Da . — Hisenek 
h’egtrrha ni — (’lore. 

ft^atAwry-Taylor Mlchen i 
Wntm — Gordon A Hirh, 
iK«/l/M|r<o»— Smith. P G. 
nWifaytuoK^oni J-H ooker 
ir«(i«-Biauehanip ft Co. 

Jio — Flo(>k>i. 

J)o — Tyraok. 

IF«yMWMtA-.Coif,Maiy St 
IfVdtAy— Steveiisiin 


Sra;;h7i«rit 

AVfl[/fbr<i— FowkeftAstoil.l 
AVci/ua»— iloiies 
A^tahtyAridys— SutollfR*. 
5l'aMitrbr4-d>awson ft Son. 
|.vt AurfoB— 1>row. 
.*7((tv<tnay«— Fresson. 
Sfotdtbridgs-ll ut eh anee. 
S(Mcilyor^•Royso,MKt. PJ. 
j jifiuRoy— Wow. 
i*Mr>otifnAs*^M^ior. 
5(DA'«-on-7^‘«ne— Adams. 
Aon<— Oundiy, B^h St 
StemaAouso (t7h>s.)-£van8. 

Do. (/>eo.>— GranviUo. 
ISUmsv StmiJltfiDW aUordi 
Atorr f»o(of»— Walker. 
Atourb rfdiy*— Peorman . 

1 Sto urpo rt— W hoalde ii. 

Dn.— Groom, High St. 
A/dtomorAal— Jackson. 

z>o.— Simpson, 
AkouMin-tAs- wblil— 011ft. 
Atra(A*t’itv4aon— KatvIalL 
JBroail— Blakw-f Hobhs. 
gf«efi«ftwto»s.Trito,Mkt PI 
AuttAury— Oollatt 
.^affats— Biirtcm, Hh, 8t! 
Sutton <«AsA. 7 lolrf-Pl«wl»e 


4tisqyhoi»-^ardnar. 

giwifisow-Wllion-HarrU. 
Sufindtnrn-lng^ SowelL 
ymmeaH^AdiUina. 
fbuntop— May— Harris. 
fteviHoe*— Baron. (11ns, 


mUiUtn-CpXi 
Wifion — S tnples. 

tmniAorna-llofiaden.P.O. 

IP/ftrAcomA/!— A) i.'.ti 1 1. 
HVneA«sh!r.roweU,Hh. 8t 
IKtmbor-Boyaa,Pwodtft 

k'tUenhaJi — .Sfydo. 

^IhAsaoAdJWhain.Mkt PI 
IKtVwin~BathQr, fill, St. 
IFttuay— Smith, lldgc. 8f. 

WiveliarOntbr-’ AnIi 
g'oAurn— Llllcy, Hh. St. 
IPidiny— ManuoL P O. 
H7>t‘rNyAoui-Spi‘ticr!r,P.O 
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.» extraordinary breadth at low-wator ; but the main ob- 

SHOEBURY NESS. jeet in view is to tost large or novel pieces of ordnance, 

^ Yestertvit, the monster gun was burst at Shoe- especially where a * long range * is to be attempted. It 
bury Ness.’ Newspaper readers are now and’ then is a rambling sort of place. Here are shears or triangles 
attracted by some such announcement as this — varied by which heavy guns are slung up to be fired without 
occasionally by tlie pleasant alternative that the gun any support underneath ; here are Inige oaken beams 
was not burst. What all tiiis means, is not very clear furnishing temporary support for guns to bo fired at 
to persona unacquainted with military matters, different elevations ; hero are mortars bedded into a 
Wliat is Shoebury Ness ? Where is Shoebury Ness ? sort of gravel-pit, where they might play a good many 
Why do people burst guns at Shoebury Ness ? — Let antics witl^out doing much harm. At one spot, koep- 
us attempt a reply, ing guard like a giant, is a mortar larger than any 

Shoebury Ness, then, is a point of land jutting out ordinarily used in tlie British army ; it is a monster, 
from the coast of Essex, at a spot a little beyond the a yard and a half in external diameter, half a yard 
limits of the Thames. A walk of just four miles or in thickness of iron, and carrying a shell which 
BO from the holiday beach at Southend will bring us to weighs five hundred pounds, even when empty. At 
it. Speaking in round terms, wjthoiit pretending to other places are magazines for powder ; laboratories 
be quite correct, we may say that the Ness is a string for some of the chemistry of war; barracks for a 
of negatives — it has no people? no bouses, no horses, troop or two of artillerymen ; mess-rooms for a few 
no cattle, no trees, no fields. It is a 'ragged patch of officers; a pier at which guns can be landed from 
sand, partly covered with ragged grass. True, tliere vessels at high-water ; heaps of round shot in one 
is a village of Shoebury some way inland; but the place; heaps of unfilled sliells in another. Seldom 
Ness itself lias no signs of civilisation save those does a day pass without noisy evidence of wliat is 
which military folks have plan te<l there. It is about going on; and now and then something worse tlinn 
the last jilace in England where we should think of noise results; for the artillerymen cannot always 
having a picnic with a plcasure-pnrty. shield themselves from the fatal consequences of tlie 

And good reason that It should' be so; for there is bursting of a gun, too weak to bear the test to which 
rough work at Shoebury Ness. All guns and mort.ars, it is subjected. 

carronades and howitzers, require to bo proved before The activity in this department of the military 
they are allowed to take rank among tlie Queen’s art, during the Inst five years, has been something 

implements of war; and most especially is this tlie extraordinary. The War-office authorities have had 

case when the pieces of ordnance involve any novelties five or six hundred inventions brought under their 
in their construction. They must shew that they can notice within that time, bearing relation to different 
bear a bursting charge far greater than wdll ever be munitions of war; and it has been a sorely difficult 
applied to them in actual war ; that tliey can carry a matter to deal with ; for every inventor insists that 
shot or shell to the proper distance; that the missiles his novelty is ihe great thiiig which was needed, the 
do not chafe or heat the bore too much ; and tliat the rejection of which he at once attributes to official 

recoil is ndt in excess. All this must be done ; and a favouritism or stupidity. It w^as soon after the 

great deal of booming, and banging, and bursting Russian war commenced that this activity began to 
naturally results. Woolwich is tlie chief scene of shew itself ; but the long delay in capturing Sebas- 
operntions in an ordinary way, or rather the marshy topol,and the abandonment in despair of any attempt 
ground between ITumstead and the river ; but when whatever to capture Cronstadt, set the w^its of 
any thing more formidable has to bo tried, the author!- inventors to work with extraordinary activity. As 
lies prefer Shoebury, where tho paucity of houses and ordinary balls and shells, shot forth from ordinary 
people, and tho seaward direction of one face of the guns and mortars, were found inefiective, a passion 
Ness, offer advantages not to be met with further for monslers gradually sprang up. The amount of 
west up the Thames* estuary. There is a small money spent on these* ifionsters has been ns 
artillery^establishment at the Ness, under the diroc- monstrous as the things themselves^; and, after all, an 
tion of Colonel Mitchell ; it is an offshoot from the opinion is now gaitiing ground that the monster 
artillery* department at Woolwich, from which it theory is not the true, one; that what Mro w4nt is, 
receives all orders. To some small extent, it Is a not so much the power of throwing enormous masses 
practice or exercise ground — for foot-artillery to learn of iron, as that o( coiqgianding a grb&t range, and 
how to handle pieces of ordnhnce ; and for horse- attaining accuracy of flight in the projectile. That 
nrtillery to be brigaded on the sands, which are of j the next European war will be a terrible one, so far 
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as gnniSery operations are concerned, is admitted by 
all who are best entitled to give an opinion ; and it 
may not bo unintc^resting to notice here a few of the 
attempted novelties, in the shape of large ordnance, 
above adverted to. 

The ‘ Lancaster Oval Gun * was one of the first of 
these novelties which obtained the. decided and 
extensive patronage of the government. It has been 
a source of great vexation to all parties that this 
gun, after a large expenditure incurred in rela- 
tion to it, has fallen into disfavour, on account of 
the non-realisation of certain advantages expected 
from it. In this gun, a cannon of large bore, Mr 
Lancaster succeeded in producing- a spirally grooved 
interior, like that of the rifle which now so largely 
supersedes tlie old musket ; moreover, the cross 
section of the bore, taken at any point in its length, 
exliibits an oval shape — intended to facilitate the 
action of tlie rifling. In November 1854, when the 
strength of Sebastopol became unmistaknbl;^^ known to 
the British government, it was decided to send out a 
large supply of Lancaster shells, to be used with the 
guns; and that another supply should be sent out 
with the Baltic fleet under Sir Charles Napier in the 
following spring. There was no machinery -in exist- 
ence to make these shells rapidl.v, ami no building in 
which to place such machinery. Under these circum- 
stances, Messrs Fox and Henderson undertook to 
build a Lancaster shell-factory in Woolwich Arsenal, 
and to complete it in a few weeks. This was done in 
early winter with a degree of rapidity and complete- 
ness inexplicable to tliose who are acquainted only 
with the slow movements of govenuneiit departments. 
Meanwhile, the machinery had been in preparation ; 
and most extensive it was— for it comprised furnace b, 
steam-hammers, lathes, and other appliances in great 
number. All this was for making the Lancaster 
shells only, the guns being mostly made at some of 
the large foundries in the north. Knch shell was 
of iron, eitlier eight or ten inches in diameter. In 
the first place, plates of iron were prepared, two feet 
square, and one inch thick ; these plates w^ere heated 
red hot, bent round into a cylindrical form, and 
moulded by a steam-hammer. The cylinder being 
again heated, one end was baniuiered xip and closed 
in hemispherical form ; being again lieated, the other 
end w^as pressed somewhat conical. Other machines 
finally completed the shaping, severed the pointed 
end, and made a fitting receptacle for the fii 9 e which 
was to ignite the combustible matters to be placed 
within tlie shells. Tlicse shells w^ere so difllcult to 
make, that L.30 a piece had been paid for them when 
made by band ; this was reduced to L.C, and afterwards 
to L.2, Avhen the machinery w^as completed. About 
200 shells a day could be made by the machinery. 
At first, it was believed that the expenditure of 
L.25,000 on the shell-factory w'as a wise liberality ; 
but unfortunately the Lancaster guns have gone out 
of favour. It is found that the iron shells are too 
unyielding to accommodate themselves readily to the 
spiral rifling of the bore; and, moreover, that the 
curve of this rifling,, only one-fourth of a turn or 
circumference, is too small to insure that directness of 
flight which it is the cliief object of rifling to produce. 
Many of the guns were burst in consequence of this 
non-yielding Qf the shell; and of those which did not 
burst, the accurac}'^ of flight did not at all satisfy the 
artillerymen. Hence the Lancaster gun is at present 
under a cloud, though its great ingenuity may 
possibly lejid to a new application some day* 

While, and after, these operations were being 
plann^ and, exe^$4, numberless theories and sug- 
gestions came In ffoix^clther fsiarters. The Timei could 
hafdly make for the letters of correspondents 

who, under the sij^atures of ‘ Cast Iron,' ‘ Wrought 


Iron,* * Hammered Iron,* &c., took different sides in| 
the question as to the relative merits of cast iron and 
wrought iron for large ordnance, of rifled bores and 
smooth bores, of muzzle-loading and breech-loading, of 
round-shot, of round shells, and of elongated shells. 
We find the names of Nasmyth, Whitworth, Fairbairn, 
Mallet, Horsfall, Forrester, Britten, Disney, Norton, 
Dundonald, Parkes, Krapp, and scores of others, 
engaged in these controx^ersies ; and the House of 
Commons was frequently called upon to settle conflict- 
ing claims, of the merits of which its members could 
know very little. Let us touch upon a few of the 
schemes. 

in November 1854, Mr Nasmyth, of the Patricroft 
Engineerings Works, • and inventor of the w orld- 
renowned steam-hammer, wrote to the Tim^s^ stating 
that as, in his opinion, the failure gt Sebastopol and 
in the Baltic had been due, to our want of lar^e 
ordnance, be proposed to make ivroupht-ivon guns, 
which would bo much tougher than cast-iron, and 
would throw shelKs of two or tlircc hundredweight to 
a vast distance, ‘ Had I but the opportunity given 
me to bring all the experience en this subject I 
possess to bear, I should go heart and soul into it, and 
would shew what my steam-hammer could do to 
solve the fearful problem.* This was so hearty and 
English-like, that Mr Nasmyth received a large 
degree of encouragement, first from private persons, 
and then from the government. Yet tlie Nasmyth 
gun, like the Lancaster, has lost ground ; some or 
other of the many mechanical difficulties winch 
surround this subject have been fatal to it. Moro 
than once the mortifying announcement has been seen 
in the newspapers, that a Nasmyth gun had ‘ burst * 
under trial. This bursting arose from a cause wholly 
unexpected. The iroq acquired a peculiar njolecular 
structure while under beating and hammering, which 
rendered it unfit to resist a bursting action. Slabs of 
iron were welded by a 4-ton steam-hammer into a 
huge shapeless mass, eight feet long by three or four 
thick ; and this mass was turned and bored into u 
cannon. The size was, indeed, so enormous, that the 
gun carried a ball nearly half a ton- weight, shaped 
aomething like an oblate spheroid cut at one end. 
Every one was sorry to find that the molecular 
structure of these ponderous forgings was not good, 
and that a most ingenious man was thus disappointed. 

The Mersej" Iron Company’s gun was anotber 
monster. Like the * Nasmyth,’ it was forged solid, 
tlien turned and bored. When finished it was 15 feet 
long, 44 inches diameter at the breech, had a bore 13 
inches diameter, weighed 24 tons, carried a shot of 
nearly 800 pounds, and cost L.3000, The gun did a 
good deal of shattering against thick slabs of iron, 
large bulks of timber, &c., in trials at various distances ; 
but we believe there has not been a second one made 
— perhaps the L.3000 somewhat startled the govern- 
ment, especially after the failure of the Nasmyth 
gun. 

Lord Palnierston, for many months, was — perhaps 
unduly — honoured by having a huge mortar named 
after him. He appears to have ordered it to be made 
without waiting for the sanction of his secretary for 
war. This mortar, no less than 3C-inqh bore, was 
composed of wrought-iron hoops, 9 inches broad, and 
84 thick, laid over and beside each other. The Low 
Moor Iron Company made cast-irqn shells for this 
mortar, or for one of similar bore, weighing about 26 
hundredweight each, and requiring machinery to lift 
them into tlie mortar. On the very first trial, the 
monster burst — the maker throwing the blame on the 
awkwardness of the artillerymen. And so there was 
an end of the Palmerston mortar. 

Mr Britten, connected with Messrs Maiidslay’e, 
engineering firm, introduced to the government a 
new form of shell, which he induced Idiem to try in 
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the autumn of 1855. It was cast, not wrought; and it 
could be adapted to any gun, after a slight alteration, 
which might be effected on shore or on shipboard. 

1 le promised that the shell, with half the usual cUarg^ 
should go further, and more accurately than a solid 
shot ; and certainly, in an experiment made at Shoe- 
bury, a 14^ pound Britten shell was ffred from a 
9-pound ordinary gun, with less powder, greater | 
range, and greater accuracy, than is usual.’ He asserted 
in the sanguine language of most invontors on these 
subjects : ‘ In a very short period, I could work out 
results which would eventually lead us to as complete 
a revolution in our system of artillery as that which 
is now in course of progress in small-arms.^ What 
has been done ; and if nothing, why nothing — the War- 
ofBce knows best ; but Mr Britten has louglit a hard 
battle with the authorities. 

Mr Whitworth* the eminent machinist of Man- 
chester, brought under the attention of the government 
certain matters connected with the manufacture of 
rifles ; proposing the attainment of minute accuracy 
by moans in whicli he is wholly unrivalled among 
our engineers, ^om rifled muskets his researches 
extended to rifled cannon, one partictilar form of which 
he began to manufacture and experiment upon. The 
boro w Inch he adopted was polygonal, neither round 
nor oval ; the interior was nine-sided, cast in three 
pieces of three sides each, then brought togetlier edge 
to edge, and bound round with wrought-iron rings. 
Mr Whitworth hoped to combine the best qualities of 
cast, wrought, and Lancaster guns. His hopes have 
not been realised. In May 1858, a polygonal gun was 
tried at Shoebury, carrying a 32-pound shot ; it burst 
on the fourth discharge. Another gun of nearly the 
same construction, but of larger dimensions, was 
tried at Portsmoutli in October of the same year, and 
burst at the sixth round. A third, tried at Shoebury 
last December, gave way on the ninth discharge. 
Tims the Whitworth, like the rest, also fell to a 
discount — leaving as a future problem the investi- 
gation into the causes of failure. The unyielding 
nature of iron shells for a rifled bore is believed to 
bo the chief obstacle to the Whitworth and to the 
I..ancaster guns. 

Mr Dundas, of the Paragon Works, induced the 
Ordnance to try a new gun of his, made in a peculiar 
way. Pour quarter-cylinders of wrought-iron, with 
.edges truly planed, were placed edge to edge, and Avere 
bound together with two layers of Avrought-iron rings 
struck on hot. The gun underwent many trials at 
Woolwich and at Shoebury, arid bore them Avell ; but 
the expense was very great; and the Dundas gun 
seems now to share the oblivion of many others. 

M. Ktapp, a steel manufacturer at Essen, in Rhenish 
Prussia, brought over to England a steel gun, which 
the government put to trial. It was believed to be 
the largest piece of cast steel in existence, weighing 
more than three tons : this was the inner part only ; 
it was raised to nine tons by an outer jacket or cover- 
ing of cast iron. It shot forth a long conical shell 
weighing nearly 260 pounds. When tried at Woolwich 
in November 1855, the gnn burst on the first discharge, 
and sent into ^the air shattered fragments of what had 
cost L.1500. M, Krapp blamed the artillerymen ; the 
artilleryman' blamed the gun; and all parties were 
dissatisfied. 

But we must end this enumeration, or we shall 
have no space left for one special invention, which is at 
present a subject of much public talk — the Armstrong 
gun. Let us then pass unnoticed Shortridge’s new 
steel gun, intended to be six times as strong as one of 
cast iron— Parkes^s new gunpowder, which bursts a 
shell into fragments more violently then ordinary 
powder — Pairbairn'a new gun, made to try the excel- 
lence of different kinds of east iron — Longridge’s 
east-iron gun, bound round with iron wire— La?wrence*s 


compound shot, for use with rifled cannon -.-Tulk’s 
* belomnite * shot, shaped after the shell of the same 
name — Forrester’s mortar of Canadian charcoal iron, 
something near fifteen tons in weight — Disney’s 
‘infernal fluid,' which, scattered by an exploding 
shell, will set fire to any and every thing — Dundonald’s 
devastator, the terrible properties of wdiich have 
been mysteriously talked about for more than half a , 
century — Wade’s projectile, consisting of a dozen 
large Congreve rockets bound round a bomb of gun- 
powder — Roberta’s mortar-voasM, by which a five-ton 
mortar may be slung almost as easily as the pendulum 
of a clock — the iron-cased floating batteries, on which 
such vast sums have been spent, and of which the 
true value has yet to be determined — Norton's sug- 
gestion of attaching shells to rockets, and firing 
without any gun or mortar — Boxer’s fuse for shrap- 
nell shells, containing four hundred bullets in each 
shell — ShaV’s formidable battery of rifles — Macin- 
tosh’s project of fighting a naval battle by covering 
the sea witli an abominable naphthalic fluid, which is 
to blind and suffocate the enemy, but not those who 
use it. Let us leave these dreadful things, and say a 
few words in conclusion concerning ‘the Armstrong.’ 

In accordance with the natural obstinacy of human 
nature, when we are told there is a secret, 'wo iiave a 
sudden yearning to know all about it. The govern- 
ment have thought proper to make a secret of the 
-Armstrong gun ; and as a consequence, all the journals 
are striving for a peep behind tho curtain.* It is not 
difficult to see who will conquer in the long-run ; but 
it is difficult to account for a belief among officials 
that they can keep these things from, the knowledge 
of the tax-payers who are to provide the means. Of 
course the main object is to keep the truth from such 
foreign powers as ‘may one day be our enemies; but 
this is futile ; French and Hussran agents generally 
ferret out these things, when the English people them- 
selves know little about it. So far as the records of 
tho Patent Office are concerned, there is something 
revealed, but not much. Mr W. G. Armstrong, a 
civil engineer of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, took out 
three patents in 1857-58. One was for a mode of 
forming guns with an inner tube of wrought iron or 
gun-mctal, surrounded by rings of Avrou^ht iron or 
gun-metal struck on hot. Tlie giui Avas also breech- 
loading; by turning a screw, an opening was exposed 
through Avhieh a shell or shot and cliarge could be 
introduced, and tho screw brought all up tight again 
in a very ingenious way. In another patent, Mr 
Armstrong devised a remarkable modo of aiming a 
gun at nighty or in utter darkness :* certain obseiA’^a- 
tions are to be made during daylight, to determine 
the azimuth and altitude of the object to be aimed 
at ; and then, by meafts of a graduated arc, and 
another simple contrivance, the proper pointing of 
the gun can be re-discovered at night. In the thivd 
patent, two fuses are described, full of ingenuity — one 
to insure, almost to a second, the exact time that a 
shell shall explode after leaving Ijie mortar ; the otlier, • 
to cause the shell to explode by concussion against 
any solid object. Now, two out of these three patents 
appear to have , been stopped on llieir progress to the 
Great Seal, Avhereby the specifications have never been 
published. The inference is, that the government 
made an arrangement for buying up tho secrets, with 
a view to ulterior purposes. There is also evidence 
that Mr Armstrong has* invented (Something very 
novel and important in the shape arid constitution 
of a shell to be used with his gun ; and also a shot, 
to attain great range without any bursting, effect. 
Various facts on this subject wore knffwn to pro- 
fessional men and engineering manufactuijSSS ; but 
the month of February in tho present *y ear 4bld the 
public something furuier on the subject. tThe 
dignified Court Circular announced that, at the first 
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hvde for the season, Mr W. G. Armstrong received 
the honour of kniglithood, and was presented to her 
Majesty on his appointment to n new ofileo — a sort of 
cliief-eiigineer of a Itifled-ordiiance Department. A 
day or two afterwards, the announcement was made 
that General Peel, Secretary of State for War, 
accompanied Sir W. G. Armstrong to Woolwich, and 
officially inducted him into his new sphere of duty. 
About the same time, the Newcastle newspapers tofd 
of a largo new factory. which is being built at Elswick 
near that town, by or for Sir W, G. Armstrong, 
and supposed to be, intended for the mantifacture of 
government guns and sliot and snells ; but a tone of 
semi-mystery prevailed: either the journalists did 
not know more, or they would not tell. The latest 
phase l»as been a jubilartion that n Newcastle civil 
engineer should be made a knight ; and that military 
etiquette should have been broken throuijji, in order 
that ‘the right man' might be put ‘in the right 
place.' 

Meanwhile, the government are trying hard to keep 
their secret. At Newcastle, the plans and organis- 
ation are known only to the persons concerned. At 
Shoebury, what they have they will not shew, and 
what they they are chary in telling. At 

Woolwich, on the day when Sir W. G. Armstrong 
entered on his duties, one of his guns was tried, wdth 
all sorts of screens and contrivances for shielding it 
from tlie public eye; and an unfortunate artist (an* 
Illustrated contributor, possibly) was mildly cap- 
tured, and compelled to give up the sketch he w*ns 
drawing. If this does not whet curiosity to the 
bursting-point, we shall be surprised. Already a 
scientilftc journal has given plans and sections of wliat 
the editor believes to be the construction of the 
Armstrong gun. 

In a few words, then, the case seems to be this, so 
far as the public Iiavo tlie means of knowing: The 
Armstrong gun consists of an inner cast^metal cylinder, 
bound round with wrotight-metal rings in two or 
more layers, struck on hot to make the binding more 
fast. Tiio interior is rifled, to give that kind of 
rotation to the projectile which is intended to insure 
straightness of course. It Is lif/ht, almost beyond 
precedent, so as to be easily moved on the field of 
battle or on board ship. Its breech is so curiously 
formed that, by making two or three turns of a large 
screw, an opening is revealed, large enough to admit 
a shot or shell ; and the turning of tliis screw in a 
reverse direction closes all up again tightly. The 
bore is slightly smaller at tlie muzzle than the breech, 
so as to lessen the ‘ windage.' There are contrivances, 
removable at pleasure, for aiming tlie gun almost as 
acc’urately by night as by ^ay. The shot is three 
times ns long as it is in diameter; it is of iron, but is 
covered with lead, in order that it may take the form 
of the rilled grooves in the interior of the gun — a 
difficulty wlii(!li has been fatal to the iron projectiles 
of the Lancaster and Whitworth guns. The shell 
(wdiicli may be used instead of a shot) is built up in 
an extraordinary way, with many dozens of separate 
pieces of sharp-edged iron ; these, when burst, will 
l)C(*ome much more terrible than tlie fragments of an 
ordinary shell — because they will all separate, they wdll 
scatter to a great distance, and each one will be largo 
enough to do its deadly work. Tliere are fuses for 
attachment to^the shell, wliich will cause explosion 
either after tlie lapse of la predetermined space of 
lime, or on striking a solid object. As to the results 
actually obtained, they seem to be marvelhms in rauge 
and accuracy, not in the size of the npsdilo thrown, for 
that has pot b^n at. There is rumour of Jive 

viihs bliying be^j^ij|4jbliea— of an Armstrong shot 
peuetrkting af *oli(isOakou beams placed one 

behind gun so light that two men can 

, carry it, and yet^nat its shot shall reach a couple of 
J* . ' jlfv 


miles — and of an accuracy of flight almost equalling j 
that of au Enfleld rifle. 

Long may it be before wo are engaged in another 
war I WJien that calamity comes, we may iierchanco 
hear something more of the Armstrong gun. 

Since the above was written, the Secretary of 
State for W.ar has made an interesting communica- 
tion to the House of Conimons concerning the 
Armstrong gun. Compressed into as short a space as 
possible, it amounts to this: lliut the invention of 
this gun is regarded by the War-office as the most 
important of modern improvements in ordnance; 
that the w^ciglit of the gun is %nly one-third that 
of the common gun, relatively to tho weight of 
the shot used ; that the sliell is so constructed as 
to act as solid shot, hollow shot,^or charged shell, 
at pleasure; that with 5 pounds of powder, ono 
of these guns has sent a ri^-pound shot more th.aii 
flve miles ; that its acenmey is quite unprecedented 
among ordnance — tho striking of an object at 1000 
yards' distance being almost an absolute certainty ; 
and. that the pryiciple once admitted, it might he 
applied to guns of heavy battering-power, as well as 
to those for producing groat range and accuraty of 
flight. The new works at Newcastle are being con- 
structed under an arrangement which gives the 
government a virtual control over them. As to tho 
personal question, it appears that Sir W. Armstrong 
has withdrawn his jiatents in favour of the govern- 
ment ; that he has retired from the establishment at 
Newcastle ; that ho is to receive, sxiread over a series 
of years, a certain sum of money, partly as a pur- 
chase-price for tlio patents, partly as salary for filling 
the duties of his new office— Chief-engineer of Hilled 
Ordnance. ^ 

I THE LONDON MEBCIIANT. 

Mu Hobert Lew son was, to all appearance, a pros- 
perous London merchant and citizen, a thoroughly 
shrewd, and astonishingly active, man of business — 
perfectly just in his dealings, economical, almost 
parsimonious in his expenditure, and of cold, rigid 
habits and manners — a matter-of-fact man of the ' 
world, in short, and without a particle of what is 
called sentiment in his composition. A little more 
than twenty years previously, he had arrived a very 
young and almost penniless man in London, and 
accepted a situation as warehouseman at a very low 
salary in the establishment of Mr James Hidges, 
merchant of Friday Street, Cheapside, and a method- 
ical, hard, pushing man. Lewson's eager diligence, 
specially recommended him to his sharp-sighted 
employer; and as he proved to be an exq^llent 
penman and accountant, he w^ns soon transferred to 
the counting-house, and rapidly ttdvanc(?d both as to 
position and salary. lie was a powerful, gay-eyed, 
bright-comx)lexioned young follow when ho entered tho 
cstablisliment, and the flve succeeding years scarcely 
changed his personal appearance. His step was ns 
elastic, his spirit as jocund, his glance as merry, his 
laugh as gleeful as before, when a change, sudden 
as it was complete, passed over him; an^ this, too, 
at a moment when his fortunes appeared brighter, 
more promising, than ever. Tho managing clerk 
and cashier died suddenly; nind Lewson, tfliough 
scarcely five-and-tw'enty years of age, \va8 imme- 
diately promoted to tho vacant place at a atilnry of 
two hundred and flfty pounds per annum. I had 
a few months before entwed the establislnnent ns 
junior clerk, and I lodged in the same house that he 
did, in King Street, he occupying the front, and I tho 
back attic; and hearing from the landlady that Mr 
Lewson had spoken of feavin g, and was, i n fact, in search 
of a suitable house within easy distance of the city, I 
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oncluded that he was about to ohanpfe his mode of life, 
ly impression was that he had left some damsel 
amidst tiie sunny glades and leafy woods of his native 
Somersetsliire, who, nOw that competence had been 
secured, would speedily appear to sliare the home he had 
with such ceaseless energy and thrift provided. I was, 
it seemed, mistaken. On the arrival of the post-letters 
one morning when Mr Kklges was out, I took them, as 
was customary, to Mr Lewson, who happened at the 
time to be engaged in a distant part of the premises. 
I had not returned to iny desk more than five minutes 
when a warehouseman came running to announce 
that Mr Lewson had fallen down in a fit. I and the 
other clerks immediately hastened to the spot, and 
there, sure enough, we found liira on the floor, ghastly 
pale, trembling convulsively, and partially insensible. 
He held, 1 noticed, an open letter tightly grasped in 
his right hand. Ife recovered presently, but left the 
office, and returned to his lodgings for that day. 

The next morning, ho entered the counting-house 
at his usual hour, replied impatiently to the inquiries 
made after his health, and was soon eagerly engaged 
in the details of business, to which, changed as ho 
was in other respects, he continued as much or 
more than over devoted. Indeed, I sometimes 
fancied tliut he was absolutely afraid of permitting 
Iiis attention to Ihig, or be diverted to other thoughts, 
'i’iiis unflagging zeal and activity met with a just and 
natural reward. By the time Mr Lewson had attained 
the ago of thirty, he was admitted a partner in the 
firm ; and ultimately, %vhcn abundant wetiUh and 
iiuTcaaiug years indisposed Mr Ridges for further 
active exertion, that gentleman retired from tlie busi- 
ness, and ^Ir Lewson, only then about forty years old, 
became sole head of the establishment he had entered 
about one-aiul- twenty years before as w’arehouseinan, 
at H salary of one guinea per wtfok. 

During the sixteen years that liad elapsed since 
llie sudden attack experienced by Mr Lewson, one or 
two circumstances had occurred ■which threw a 
partial light on the exciting cause of that brief, sharp 
ilijiess. lie was one day — not long after his admission 
as a partner — running over the columns of the Tiniesy 
when a lialf-stifled cry escaped him, TJie ghastly 
paleness and convulsion of his features which 1 had 
once heforo seen, recurred, and 1 thought he w'ould 
have fallen from his seat. By a powerful effort of 
will, he succeeded in mastering the emotion wdiich 
shook liiin, then seized his liar, hurried out of the 
premises, and did not return for several hpurs. As 
goon as he was gone, I looked over the part of the 
paper he had been perusing, and read the following 
paragraph, the only one of any possible interest 
on that side of tlie journal : * Foundered, in the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, the emigrant ship Caroliney 
of Bristol. Crew and passengers all lost.’ Again, 
one evening when, waiting in Mr Lewson’s room 
to deliver an important message, I chanced to 
take up a volume of the poetry of Burns — a book 
to which, I am almost ashamed to say, I Avas till 
then an entire stranger; it opened of itself, as it 
w’ore, at a much-thumbed page; and as my glance ran 
over the invocation To Man/ in ITmveriy I at once 
recognised the verses to wdiieh I had heard Mr 
Lewson gi/e faltering, despairing expression. I no 
longer doubted of the nature of the hurt he had 
received, from wdiat quiver the broken shaft which 
still quivered in his side had flown, and which, to 
conceal from the w orld, and, if possible, from himself, 
he wrapped so closely around liirn the thick mantle 
of a cold, repellent worldliness. Yet, let me do him 
the justice to say, it was even then only to the busy, 
jostling, triumphant w^orld that he there appeared. 
Numerous instances illustrative of the warm charity, 
the compiiBSionalo gentleness •of his true charac- 
ter, came to my owm knowledge; and these were, 


I doubted not, but a slight portion of the, noise- 
less deeds of mercy . Avhich illumined and sanctified 
tlie flinty path he w'^as treading, with bleeding feet, 
towards the quiet grave. 

Thus had passed Ids life till one memorable evening, 
little more tjjan six months subsequent to his becom- 
ing sole head of the former firm of Ridges and Lewson. 

I It was the month of November, and the weather was 
cold, gloomy, and dispiriting. About jnino o’clock, it 
came on wet ; chill, drizzling, heavy mists fell ; and 
as I turned from contemplating the desolate street, 
and wretched dripping figures which now and then 
shuffled hurriedly along, to resume, by the blazing 
fire, the reading of a book which much interested rne, 
I felt an intense sensation of comfort and thankful- 
ness. I had been reseated about a quarter of an hour 
when I heard Mr Lewson (for Ave still lodged in tlie 
same house, the only difference being, that he occupied 
the first floor, and I the second) enter the street-door, 
and presently ascend the stairs with, it immediately 
struck me, much quicker steps than usual. He did not 
pause for an instant at his own tipartments, but came 
on A\’ith the same speed to the second floor. I looked 
up with a h.'ilf-languid curiosity, which, the instant 
the door opened and disclosed the person of Mr 
Lewson, changed to extreme surprise and alarm. 
His garments Avere dripping wet, and his thick black 
hair hung in lank, loose disarray about bis forehead 
and cheeks, of wdiicli the mortal paleness contrasted 
frightfully Avitli the strange brightness that gleamed 
from out his Avild, dark, staring eyes. 

‘Good IleaA'cn r I exclaimed, as I sprang upon my 
feet, ‘what is the matter? What has occurred?’ 

The Avhite lips quivered, ruffled ff)r a moment by a 
half-maniacal smile which passed over them, and Mr 
Lewson glided Avithout speaking to a chair, into 
which he dropped heavily. 

A minute or two passed, during which ah’^o con- 
tinued staring at each otiicr like two speechless idiots, 
and then he said, hissed rather; ‘The sea has given 
up its dead. She lives! I haAx beheld her once 
again.’ 

‘ Beheld whom — Avhat ? ’ 

‘Mary Somers. But you knew no|. O merciful 
IIcjiAxn ! ’ A strong convulsion shook him as he uttered 
these wmrds. Ho essayed to rise, but his limbs failed 
Jiini, and he fell forw^ard wdlh Ids face on the floor. 

Greatly alarmed, I immediately summoned assist- 
ance. A neighbouring surgeon Avas sent for, and 
Mr Lewrson, after being copiously bled, was restored 
to cons{!iou!?nes8 and comparative cairn. As soon as 
the surgeon liad retired, Mr Lewson called me to his 
bedside. 

‘Meredith,’ he said, ‘I sought 3’'ou for the purpose 
of requesting a great sOrvico at your hands. My 
brain Avas confused, on fire just now; but I meant to 
say that I had seen Mary Somers, Avhoni I believed 
liad long since found a grave beneath the waters of 

the St Lawrence, and that But you shall know 

all from the beginning. 

‘I came, as I think you arc aware, from Bath to 
London, Avhon little more than twenty years of age. 
I was born and reared in the neighbourhood of that 
gay city, and for the last two years of our sojourn 
there, 1 vvas the chief support of my Avidowed 
mother. I w^as barely nineteen Avheri she was 
laid in her peaceful grave. Close by us there 
dwelt a retired lieutenanti of infantry, Mr Somers, 
and his only child, a daughter. Mary was two 
years younger than I, and my first remembrance 
of her Is as of a golden-haired, blue-ej'cd clierub 
encircled by the light and holiness of infency.’ We 
Avere playmates. I cannot tell you, if I wopld, by 
what degrees the boyish tenderness I«felt . the 
angel-child deepened inf& an absorbing, bewdldoung 
love for the pure and beautiful girl— enough, tW 
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before twenty snmmcra had passed over me, 1 Uvea 
but in her life, and in the sunshine of her present 
felt a joy, an ecstasy, which as yet no shadow cast by 
the dim and uncertain future l^ad power to trouble or 
obscure. Mr Somers did not discourage our intimacy ; 
and it was not till the failure of the Bath house, in 
which I had been employed, compelled me to seek for 
means of livelihood elsewhere, that the possibility of 
separation from Mary Somers flashed upon me. Well 
do I remember each incident, w^ord, tone of the last 
evening I passed in her presence. The profound 
devotion, the inflaming love which possessed and con- 
sumed me, found fitting,' burning utterance, as with 
passionate incoherence I poured forth my whole soul 
at her feet. I was understood- -more, infinitely more 
— I was soothed-^consoled ; and the silvery angel- 
voice even bade me hope! Eagerly I sought her 
fatlier. lie heard me with patience ; and the super- 
cilious snule, as at the frenzy of a boy, which at 
first slightly curled his lip, jielded to perfect serious- 
ness long before I had concluded. 

“ I have a high oi)inion of you, Bobort Eewson,'' he 
said — I remember every w'ord he uttered, as if they 
had been spoken but yesterday — “and I am greatly 
mistaken if you are not of the stufi’ of which great, or, 
at all events, successful, prosperous men arc made. 
I also fully believe, judging from the indomitable 
energy of cliaracter you have so early man i Tea ted, and 
which, happily for you, has been wisely directed by 
your excellent, strong-hearted mother, that the aflec- 
tion you have just avowed for Mary will prove no 
mere boyish fancy, but a lasting, deep-rooted passion. 
Still, you must fairly win before you wear her. You 
are about,” he continued, for 1 hung with eager 
silence on his words, as if life or death was breaking 
from his lips, “ you are about to enter the great world 
of realities. Mary has no fortune. Gain one — a 
competence, I mean — say two hundred pounds a year, 
less even than that, and she will have my consent 
to becomb your wife.” 

'I could have screamed for joy! This all that ivas 
required! That I, endowed with vigorous Jiealth, a 
fair education, and gifted with an iron energy, 
capable, I felt, of wrestling with, and overcoming any 
obstacle how great soever that barred my path, 
should acquire such slight ' w-ealth — scarcely a 
conipotciice — w’hy, this w^as what I should have 
myself proposed ! T was only twenty, though strong 
and manlike beyond my years, and Mary was but 
eighteen. I thanked Mr Somers in the most extra- 
vagant terms — was, in fact, almost beside myself 
w itli exultation — and the morrow’s sun had not yet 
risen, wiien T was bounding along with feet that 
hardly felt the ground, upon the road to London. 
Arrived liero, 1 engaged, as you know, with Mr 
Itidges, and secretly exulted in shewing him how fur 
even bis ow'ii proverbial, dogged industry could bo 
surpassed by the ceaseless, unquenchable energy of 
a mere boy in years. Coarse, but sufllcient food, 
hard, unremitting toil, so far from shrinking from, 1 
gloried in. The first five years I passed with Mr 
liidgcs were happy, sunny years. I had banquets, 
too, rare, indeed, but priceless. I corresponded wdth 
Mr S{>mcr8, and at long intervals apaiU) received 
business-like, brief replies ; but ever underneath his 
signature were a few lines traced in sunlight^ upon 
wliicli I banqueted for days, months, years, as upon 
fiowers of Paradise! others, Meredith, this might 
appear unreal extravagance, hut not, I think, to you, 
who must have had some touches of the ardent 
enthueiasn^ with which nature has so fatally gifted 
me.’ 

‘Thu»^^ passed mjr life, till the death of Martin, 
the cRSluer, '‘to whose office you remember, I suc- 
ceeded; and then I found that the beloved form 
which bccikoned me with looks and words of love to 


4 future lumiiibaa find .rafliant nfith hef^smile^ wasj! 
but an nif-drawn vision, a milage of the desert, 
which, when 1 atretdhed forth my arma to embrace 
it, turned to sand, dust, dead-sea ashes ! 

*l had written to Mr Somers of my good-fbrtune^ 
that the prescribed goal was more than attained ; and 
I received by return of post an answer briefly stating 
that Mary Somers had been married a fortnight pre- 
viously to a Mr Amory.— Men’s hearts are tougher 
than they think,’ continued Mr Lawson after an 
interval of silence, * or that sudden and terrible blow 
roust .have destroyed me. Pride — indignation at wdiat - 
I believed to be the duplicity and baseness of Mary 
Somers, helped to blunt and mitigate the severity of 
the stroke ; (pr I knew not then, nor till manymontlis 
afterwards, how she, poor, ill-starred girl, had been 
entrapped, coerced into the marrjpge. Mr Somers 
had been always addicted to play ; and this habit had 
of late grown upon him. He lost heavily — far more 
than liis means could discharge— -and in a fit of par- 
tial intoxication, involved himself criminally in some 
way — I never heard the precise history of the aflair — 
w^hich placed Iiim at the mercy of Amory, also a 
gamester; and he, a long since rejected suitor for 
Mary’s hand, oflered her the alternative of immediate 
marriage with him, or of witnessing tlio abaine and ^ 
' ruin of her father. Somers survived this sacrifice by 
about two years only ; and it was from - a lottcr--a 
humble, piteous letter, he addressed to me a few hours 
^before his death, that I derived these imperfect parti- 
culars. Amory gradual!}^ sank lower and lower in 
the world, and at length, becoming bankrupt both in 
means and character, resolved on emigrating to 
America. He sailed with his family, I understood, 
in the Caroline from* Bristol. That vessel fouiideretl 
at sea; and the first shock of the intelligence over, I 
felt a mournful satisfaction in the thought that Mary 
Somers had escaped from a harsh and frowning 
world to heaven. 

‘I have little more to say,* resumed Mr Low'son, 
after a much longer interval of silence than before, 
and speaking with a broken voice and averted coun- 
tenance, ‘J was returning from Paddington yester- 
day evening, and took shelter for a few minutes from 
the rain in the wide doorway of a draper’s shop in 
Tottenham Court Hoad. Presently a female, whose 
face 1 did not see, came out of the shop, and as she 
spoke to a man apparently waiting for her at the 
entrance, the voice which for twenty years I had only 
heard in my dreams, startled my waking sense. I 
turned ^eagerly towards them. They were both 
meanly, wretchedly clad ; and the man, whoso back 
was also to me, was now addressing liis companion in 
harsh and menacing tones. She, I gatlicred from 
what he said, had just been paid some trifling, n)i8er- 
able wages for work she had brought honie, and he 
was insisting upon having it to B|>cnd, it seemed, 
in liquor. She spoke again. I darted forward, looked 
in her face — it was indeed she; but, 0 God! liow 
changed. I uttered an irrepressible cry of grief, 
astonishment, despair. They both looked up. She 
knew me, and with an exclamation, bitter as my own, 
liid her face with her hands, and hastened away, fol- 
lowed — for she still held the disputed mpney in her 
hand — by her husband. As soon 'as I recovered iny 
presence of mind, I entered the shop, and procured 
her address. They did not know her name, but they 
directed me to the lodging they occupy in Goodge 
Street; You will find the address in full op yonder 
card. Sfeek them out, and arrange in the best man- 
ner you can for herj and of course for his support. 
There are children too — or at least there ivere. Be 
prompt and liberal. But, above all, be careful tlint 
she suspect not the source of the incotao you will 
assure to them. I know her well. Poverty, however ' 
extreme, would never tempt her to accept pecuniary 
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isistance frm me^lhnn Hie mam a^e lo'decmly, but 
lawHlingly/bliimeletily FariweU. T<m 

know tny wi«bearand 1 ^aU tiot ekpect to afeo you 
till you can say all is amnged.* . , * 

1 hastened away, and waa boos in Godd^ Stx^t, 
where I found tlie Amorya had lodged aince their 
return from America, about two months previoufly, 
under the name of Bandall. * A gentle, modest, 
broken-hearted creature,* said the landlady^ ‘Mrs 
Randall was, bt^t her husband a wortliless scamp.* 
There w^ere ailso, I found, two children — a boy and 
girl— one thirteen, the other, eleven years' old. As 
we were speaking, the unfortunate wife entered the 
room with a mef^age to the landlady, and I 
obtained a momentary glimpse of her face. It still 
retained a singular beauty of exprcssibn, and her 
sweet, patient voice was melody itself. She vanished 
Immediately on finding a stranger in the room ; 
and while I was hesitating what course to pur- 
sue, a knock came to the door. ‘That is Randall,’ 
said tho landlady. I rose, tnet a 8t9uti8h, ill-clad 
man in the passage, and said I should be glad if he 
would accompany me for a few minutes to a tavern 
close by. He looked curiously in my face, smiled 
with an expression of low cunning, and intimated 
that he was ready to go with me. 

As soon as we were seated in a private room I said ; 
‘ I am deputed by a gentleman who takes an interest 
in the welfare of your family to offer you, on certain 
conditions, pecuniary assistance.’ 

‘You are Lew'son’s clerk,* rejoined Amory with 
cool effrontery. ‘I have seen you in Friday Street 
when I have been deliberating whetlier or not to call 
on him, for old acquaintance’ sake.’ 

* I am Mr Lewson’s clerk,’ I answered, with a good 
deal of asperity ; ‘ and you can no doubt guess at the 
motive which prompts that gentleman’s offer.’ 

‘ Of course, 1 can,* replied the fellow, still unabashed. 

‘Well, then, we may at once come to an under- 
staiuling. I will take a furnished house for you, 
which linppons just now to be vacant at Hammer- 
siuith. You can have possession a few hours hence. 
The rent I will pay, and in addition, you shall receive 
five pounds every Monday morning.’ Tho fellow 
made a gesture of unbounded astonishment. ‘‘But, 
remember, tliis is contingent on the strict observance 
of the conditions 1 am about to state.’ 

‘Name them!* he eagerly exclaimed. ‘I agree 
bi^forehand.* 

. ‘ They are these : first, . that Mrs Araory never 
hears from wdiom these gifts proceed. You can say, if 
you like, that a legacy has suddenly fallen to you.’ 

‘Ay, ay, that will he easily managed. What else?’ 

‘ That Mrs Amory and her children are maintained 
in comfort and respectability, and especially that you 
treat her, both in word and act, with unvarying kind- 
ness and respect.* 

‘Certainly, certainly,* stammered the fellow, and 
I think'a slight blush stole over his harsh features. 

He was of course prodigal of promises, and ulti- 
mately everything was arranged ; and by five o’clock 
in the evening the family had taken possession of 
their new- abode. I found Mr Lewson, on my return, 
busily engaged with two gentlemen in important 
business tAnsactions, and it struck me more forcibly 
IJhan ever how difficult it was to believe that beneath 
that worldly surface, that rigid, stony exterior, there 
dwelt a heart, tender as valiant, and disposition 
capable of the most generous, the most romantic 
sacriflcA. I intimated, in a few brief words, that 
everything was settled, and took my leave for 
the night. The next day, all that I had done was 
formally approved of, and it was tacitly agreed that 
the subject should be no longer mentioned between 
us. . ‘ • 

1 kept A strict watch, as I had promised, upon 


Amory, and soon found that biB did propei^sity of 
gamikig was again acquiring thd asbeiidency over kirn. 
I warned him of the consequences,, as I indirectly did 
liis wife, who believed me to be the landlord of the 
house he occupied. He promised to be cautious, and 
thus matters went on for something more than four 
months, when, on entering the counting-house late 
one afternoon, after an absence of five or six hours, 
Mr Tewson, who seemed a good deal disturbed, Bald : 
‘ A distressing circumstance has occurred, Meredith. 
A man of the name of Randall has forged thy accept- 
ance to a bill of exclmnge for three hundred pounds.* 

‘Indeed ; well, who is this Randall?* 

‘ Amory 1 * 

The painful emotion which agitated us both may 
he imagined. ‘ See the bill-brokor who presented the 
acceptance this morning, and settle it,* said Mr 
Lewson, placing a cheque for the amount before me. 
*We will talk hereafter upon the best course to 
pursue for the future.* 

I took the cheque, . hastened away, and just as I 
turned into Cheapside, met Mrs Amory hurrying 
distractedly along towards the warehouse. Her 
husband had been taken into custody, and in his 
terror had confessed everything. ‘I know all now,’ 
murmured the weeping, terrified M^oman, ‘and I must 
see Rob Mr Lewson immediately..’ 

I told her of my present errand. ‘ Bless him,’ she 
exclaimed with choking utterance, as she took my 
arm to retrace her steps. ‘ May tho Almighty bless 
and reward him.’ 

The holder of the bill ' very joyfully accepted the 
cheque in exchange for the acceptance; and as Amory 
or Randall had not been taken before a magistrate, 
there was little difficulty in effecting his release upon 
the withdrawal of the charge by the bill-broker, who 
very politely apologised for the mistake^ and the 
trouble he had given the police. IMrs Amory had 
gone home by my advice in a cab, in order to afford 
me an opportunity of conferring privately and 
seriously with her husband, who, after being bound 
over by the superintendent to appear as a niatter of 
form before tho sitting alderman on the following day, 
the charge liaving of course been entered on the 
police sheet, w^as liberated. I was waiting for him in 
tlie street; this Amory knew, and either in order to 
annoy me, or because ho really disliked seeing mo 
after w’hat had taken place, ho turned doggedly into 
the first dram-shop he reached, and no message, no 
entreaty could get him out of it, until he thought I 
was gone, and then he emerged in a very advanced 
stage of intoxication. I followed him for some time 
unpercoived ; but just as he had reached the bottom 
of Snow Hill, he caught sight of me, and hastened 
to cross over to the other side of the street. He was 
about half-way across, when the* rapid approach of a 
furiously driven cab startled him ; he made a dart 
forward to avoid it, slipped, fell, and in another 
iUstant the horse and wdieels had passed over him. 
He was taken up and carried to Bartliolofnew’s 
Hospital. Amputation of both his legs eventually 
became necessary, and tho unfortunate man died 
under the operation, tended to the last by tho patient 
ministry of his gentle wife. 

The agitation Mrs Arnory had undergone brought 
on a violent fever, and for several days her life was 
thought in danger. I got my sister, a sensible 
woman, and a widow, to \5jh0m I thoroughly ex- 
plained how matters stood, to attend her in her 
illness, and afterwards remain with her as companion 
and housekeeper. It was more than two mouths 
after Amory’s death before my sister reported posi- 
tive progress. ‘Mrs Amory,’ she said, Mb merely 
afraid of indulging in the happinesa svhick*ff>r all 
that, is simmering at ifer heart— afraid toll6po;for, 
or appear to think about, what I see plainly enough 
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alone qpcupies her tlioughta. In short,* added my 
shrewd relative, ‘Mrs Amory is a vonian, and T 
must say a very amiable and still beautiful one. 
You would scarcely know her : slie looks at least ten 
years younger than she did.’ My sister’s account 
of Mrs Amory ’s state of mind precisely described that 
of Mr Lewsou ; but I thought it better not to hurry 
matters, and accordingly another month slipped by, 
and we were still in the same undecided state, when 
my sister, who could keep silence no longer, had a 
long interview with Mr Lewson, the result of which 
was, that half an hour afterwards, that gentleman, 
scrupulously attired, was on his way to Hammer- 
smith. Of what passed there, 1 cannot speak with 
precision ; I only know that Mr XiCtvson purchased 
a large house at Bayswater, furnished it magnifi- 
cently, and tliat upon the 4th of March last, close 
upon the expiration of the year of widowhood, Robert 
Bowson, bachelor, and Mary Amor 3 % widow, were 
united in holj' wedlock at Hammersmith Churdi. A 
happier household than theirs does not, I think, exist 
in Cliristendom. The children, fortunately, wonder- 
fully resemble their mother both in person and 
disposition, and Mr Lowson consequently loves them 
as if they were his own. He himself appears to bo 
growing younger every day he lives, and Mrs Lewson 
but the otlier day told my sister, who is a great 
favourite of hers, that the period of her first unhappy 
marriage is gradually passing from her meiuor^s that 
lier 3 ’outh and the dreams of her youth seem renewed, 
and the past to lie behind her like a mournful and 
already half-forgotten dream. 

THE LAST OF THE CASTLES. 

For beings of wlioae existence the past forms an 
important portion, the ‘ last * of everything possesses 
a melancholy interest. The poetry of sadness belongs 
to that which shall have no successor ; from the last 
of the barons to the last of the summer roses, genius 
has cast its melanchol}' and tenderest grace on ‘the 
last,’ and ever speaks to one of the most universal 
sympathies of our nature. 

During a recent visit to that land of castles, North 
Wales, we have participated in this sentiment while 
gazing on Chirk, the last of the Welsh castles ; not 
the last of mined castles (they are nearly as rifo in 
Wales as they were in Sultan Mahmoud’s dominions), 
but a real and very perfect castle of the early Nor- 
man days, in good repair, and as unchanged as .when 
Roger Mortimer paced its ramparts, or the cavaliers 
liehl it for their king ; not one of your modern 
* castles,* as little like a feudal one as Lord Fizspoon, 
its owner perliaps is like Warwick the Kingmaker, 
but a building which in pure good faith carries into 
the ‘ one-hrick thick * nineteenth century the perfect 
image of an ancient home. 

Leaving Wrexham, and passing through the lovelj’^ 
valle 3 »^ of the Dee, one enters on a succession of green 
lanes; oversliadowed by elms, as old and rural-look- 
ing as befits the place to which tliey lead. The park- 
gates are modern, but may be excused as tlie work 
of native genius ; Avere wrought by the village 
blacksmith apd his danghieri and resemble the iroii- 
M'ork of Quentin Malays, to be seen at Windsor. 
Here begins that Avild and wooded land — a park of 
old as well as now — which bears in eacli gnarled 
oak, and mighty beech, ^and ancient elm, the date of 
a former age. By degrees, as the road winds, the old 
towers, gray, massive, and weather-stained, open upon 
us, but scarcely after a pictures(|ue manner. Chirk is 
too enlire, ^jo perfect. It stands, as all of its type did, 
on a ste^, bare acclivity. No oak-trunk or brusli* 
wood sheltei* ^to an advancing foeman. 

It ^ ‘^f|lpl^aDgular, with enfirmously thick and low- 
lowers, covered with ivy; and it lacks the 


high ‘keep* of many ruins. Tlie substitute foi; this/’ 
is a small watch-tower. In short, Chirk bears no* 
resemblance to the kitigly ruins of Conway, or the 
warlike remains of Porchester : it is simply a baron’s^ 
house, fluch as existed when might was right, and | 
every man held life and liberty as he best could, 
behind the shelter of stone-walls. 

Wo enter Chirk by an iron postern, fianked and 
protected by two strong turrets, and find ourselves in 
the castlc-yard. It is oblong, and of great size, the 
castle entirely surrounding it. It contains the well ; 
and from one corner of it a flight of rude stone^steps 
leads up to the watch-tow er and ramparts^ round which 
we walked with great interest. Tl^jS pathw ay, running 
amongst and beside the sloping roofs, is very narrow ; 
it seems impfissible to mount a cannon there ; but w^c 
AA-cro told they did achieve the feat in the tkno of the 
Commonwealth, AA'hen, by one irf the whimsical 
chances of the times, Sir Thomas Myddclton, with 
the Puritan army, besieged his OAvn house, and 
could not take it! AfterA\\ardS, returning to his 
allegiance, he held it for Charles 11. himself. 

From tliese ramparts tlie neighbouring people 
looked doAim, some short time back, on the ‘ coming of 
age* of the heir of Chirk; and it was one of the jirotticst 
scenes I ever beheld. Hie ramparts, which run round ^ 
and overlook the court, as well as tlie external Avail, 
were perfectly crowded with gay and interested faces. 
Deputations Avitli addresses ; countr^^ folks in their 
bright striped petticoats and high hats ; the rifle 
uniforms of the Denbigh militia, the brilliant dress of 
the ladies, conspired to lieighten the picture; while 
upon the steps of the south postern stood the father 
and mother of the heir with their son — the beautiful 
mother in her black velvet and point-lace, and her 
face of triumpliAnt motherly pride, being a very fair 
substitute for the statsly ancient chutahinesy and the 
young heir no bad representative of the youthful 
aspirant of ancient chivalry. The scene must have 
quite equalled any one of those over Avliich time has 
cast the glamour ot his veil. 

By the postern on AvJiich this group stood, wc 
enter the castle itself. The hall scarcely answers 
to one’s notion of Avlmt a baron’s hall would be. It 
is a low, heavy-looking square apartment, lighted by 
the soft colours of a jiainted window ; it contains a 
good deal of carved wood furniture, some pieces of 
ancient armour, heraldic paintings, and — on a very 
handsome, massive sort of chifibnnicr— a few curiosities 
from other lands brought home by some travelled licit 
of Chirk, to enrich the home of his fathers. Leaving 
this hall, we ascend a staircase, ‘ Avide, but rather 
steep, Avliich conducts us into a gallery running 
round the centre hall below% On the Avails of tliis 
staircase, numbers of old engravings are hunir, the 
subjects taken chiefly from the events of Henry 
VJlJ.’s reign. TJieir curious wwit of perspective and 
general duality of subject testifies to their antiquity. 
The gallery, also, is hung with qiiaint queer pictures. 
Here, Europa crowns with flowers the horns of the 
pretended bull ; tliere, a monster of fabulous ugliness 
is scaring away some unfortunates from a fountain in 
a temple, by the sheer power of its look. From a 
door in this gallery we enter on the state-aparlmcnta 
of tlie castle, and find ourselves in a diningroom meet 
for any age. It is oak wainscotted, and consequent])^ 
rather sombre ; but the windows, which open into the 
court-yard, are of very good size, and the sideboard, 
of carved oak, is of exquisite beauty. From this 
dining-room one enters a magnificent saloonj lighted 
by three large mullioned window's, also looking into 
theunromantic safety of the court below. The ceiling 
and decorating of this room were done Under the 
direction of Fugin, we were told, and are of rare 
beauty^ Medallions In plnstic-Avork makefile ceiling 
gay with bright and graceful colouring, and the pretty 
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Igreeix paper is partially covered B.nd wholly enlivened 
with paintinija of price. A pretty emblazoned card 
pave us the Icey to the pictured history of the walla. 
The pictures are many of them portraits. One 
especially interested us, being a likeness of that 
Countess of Warwick who was the wife of Addison, i 
It is a proud, and not very pleasant face, but lovely 
enough to justify the great essayist in forgetting the 
risk of marrying above one’s degree. We could not 
liclp tliinking how little the haughty lady would 
have believed the soothsayer who might have told 
her that it would be for her husband's sahe only that 
the eye of the stranger would linger on her portrait. 

The mrniture and ornaments of this room are all of 
the age of Francis f., and the chamber itself is sixty 
feet long bv thirty broad. • 

From it ^e passed into a drawing-room thirty feet 
square, furnished ^nd decorated in the style of the 
same period. A door on the right hand conducted us 
into a gallery, wdiich finishes this range of apartments. 
It is worth more than a cursory visit. Very broad, 
and a hundred feet long, there is something in its 
stately and massive gloom which makes it tlie link, 
as it were, between the prestint — in the shape of the 
gorgeous drawing-rooms — and the past, in that of the 
south-west wing, the watch-tower, and battlements. 
A billiard-table, and an ancient spinet, stuffed 
leopards, and cabinets of the seventeenth ceiitur}', 
coiitiiiuo ^he mingling of times in tliis singular spot. 
One of these cabinets is well deserving of notice. It 
was given by Charles II. to that same Sir Thomas 
Mydclelton who is so absimily found be,sieging his own 
dwelling, but who, repenting of his disloyalt}'^, returned, 
as we have seen, to bis allegiance. This cabinet is a 
marvel of taste and skill. The silver ornaments of 
the exterior are very chaste, but when the doors are 
open w-e find the interior fay superior to it. It 
contains a scries of doors — opening into a small 
shrine — every one of which, as well as every part of 
the cabinet, is painted exquisitely, the subjects being 
all taken from Scripture — the story of Abraham, the 
miracles of our Lord, &c. On each side of the recess 
or shrine there are a number of drawers — doubtless 
some secret ones also — all painted in the same 
exquisite manner. ^ 

A door, invisible to stranger eyes, opens in the wall 
on the right-hand side of the gallery ; passing through 
it, and descending a few steps, we find ourselves in a I 
suite of bedrooms, which arc literally ‘guest-cliarnhers,’ 
of great antiquity as to furniture. Small and dark, 
and with those old' thin-posted bedsteads wdiich 
give one such dismal notions of want, from their 
attenuated appearance, we were not much charmed 
with the sleeping-apartments of other difys, tlmugh 
one ought to be very dear to all of ‘ cavalier ^ten- 
dencies, for in it slept King Charles of blessed 
memory ! TJie ceiling is ornamontod with painted 
and plaster ciphers of C. 11. ; and by tlve chimney 
hang framed the proclamationSj of the time. 
The bed is the very one on which the royal and care- 
oppressed head rested, and the sanctity of misfortune 
hallows it even now. • 

A flight of stairs leads from these rooms to the 
domestic apartments of the castle, which are far 
superior, w« think, to the state-rooms. An elegant 
anteroom leads into the most charming of ^ small 
drawing-rooms. The fiuted arches ^of the Gothic roof 
are brilliantly painted^ and give the idea of Alhambra 
splendour ; and tlie thousand little elegant appliances 
of female life add an air of comfort to its elegance. 
There is a charming dining-room attached to this 
suite of rooms, lighter, and at the same time more 
cosy-looking than the first we saw. The dressing- 
room of the owner of the castle (Colonel Myddelton 
, Biddulph) is formed in the ^ih of the wall, and is 
sixteen feet square I ' 


The south-west wing has been left in entire 
antiquity, and presents a strong contrast %o the 
luxury and comfort we have described. It contains 
small rooms, with loopholes for windows, doors 
moving on huge hinges, wdth heavy' bolts, underground 
dungeons, ^^c., &c. In every' tower is a narrow 
w'inding staircase; and thus, by a thousand significant 
mementoes, is the nge of might united with the age 
of civilisation, Chirk. 

The expense attendant on the ‘keeping up’ this 
feudal house is immense. Wo w;ero told that thirty- 
six female servants scarcely suffice for the household 
work; that the yearly repairs consume L.IOOO of 
timber annually'; in short, that the gloomy magni- 
ficence of Chirk costs four times as much as a modern 
dwelling-place of the best possible description to 
support. 

It is not, therefore, an enviable possession ; but we 
arc glad that good and high family feeling has pre- 
served it to us as it is ; and not unplcased, perhaps, to 
be assured of the great step made by' the huinau 
family in comfort, beauty', and kindl.v afiections, by 
the silent tcatimonv of the last of the Welsh castles. 


BILL FUSTIAN ON THE TKMi’EKANCE 
OF THE UrPEll CLASSES. 

Wk arc occasionally told that intemperance is, in our 
age, peculiarly the vice of the working-classes — and 
goodness knows we are many of us bad enough ; but 
liow can it wdth any' face be alleged that devotion to 
the inspiring cup has ceased to characterise the 
middle or upper classes ? Granted they do not now 
go and get drunk in taverns, as they once used to 
do ; but if they still have jollities of a high kind, and 
many of them, at home, what matters the desertion 
of th^ bar-room and coflee-house ? 

Now, I do not go out of my way to inspect or cen- 
sure the habits of those who are called my betters. I 
altogether repudiate the idea of prying into such 
matters, cither in' the way of retaliation — though 
some might think that all fair — or ns a means of 
indulging n pharisaic spirit. I only wisii to as(‘ertain 
whether this common remark as to the temperance of 
the middle and upper classes is entitled to entire faith, 
as a trait of the state of society in our nge. And 
I I take for this purpose evidence supplied voluntarily 
* byr the parlies themselves as to their habits. 

When a gentleman dies, we generally get a notion 
of wliat sort of man lie was from the efibets he leaves 
to bo turned into cash by' his representatives. When 
he leaves a huge library, and nothing else particular, 
we naturallyr infer that he w'as a lover of books and a 
man of intelligence and learning. When ho leaves a 
fine gallery of pictures and sculptures, we conceive 
him to have been a man of taste. When his chief 
eflects turn out to be horses and dogs, we believe lie 
must have been a sporting character. If ho loaves a 
large stock of wine, there is au inference from the 
fact, analogous to the preceding deductions, and 
apparently as reasonable. 

It 'will not be denied that sales of the slock of 
wines belonging to deceased gentlemen are about as 
common as sales of their libraries. Every now and 
then, the newspapers advertise tile approacliing sale 
of stich and such a gentleman’s cellar, containing 
rare and valuable wines, and in large jquantity ; and 
when it is past, w'e are &\xrS to^have paragraphs giving 
an account of the flocking of connoisseurs to the 
auction-room, the interest excited by this and that 
particular old port or delicious sherrv, and the 
unheardA)f prices at w'hiqh some of tl^e Ipts w'ere 
sold. I naturally infer from this, that '^r g^btlemcn 
to keep large stocks of wine for their own and friends’ 
use is the rule amongst those who can afiford^the 
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indulgence ; conBequently, that abstexninue habits ate 

• not, as^ alleged, a peculiar virtue of this portion of the 
community* Another inference may, 1 think, be 
reasonably made. The advertisements and catalogues 
of such sales never fail to announce the name of the 

* deceased proprietor. It becomes evident that there is 
nothing presumably unusual or discreditable in being 
possessed of a large stock of the elements of con- 

, viviality. Were it otherwise, the friends of the 
deceased would of course conceal the name, or cause 
the wine to be disposed of in some less public way. 

The newspapers of a certain city lately announced 
several sales of large private stocks of wine, with a 
full blazonment of the name of the proprietor in each 
case. In one instance, there were five hundred dozen 
— a prodigious quantity truly. All valuable wine,, 
too ; the aggregate sum received for it amounted to 
about two thousand five hundred pounds. In another 
instance, there were eleven hundred' dozen, comprising 
wines described as ‘ of the highest class, fully matured 
and in splendid condition, extraordinary care having 
been taken in the selection.' 

Eleven hundred dozen of wine required as a stock 
by one gentleman ! One might doubt the fact, for 
eleven hundred dozen is thirteen thousand tw6 
hundred bottles, or a bottle for each working-day for 
forty-two years ; hut the auctioneer is careful to 
inform us that the wdries.in this catalogue had, with- 
out exception, belonged to the cellar of tho gentle- 
man specified. The point is further verified by 
extracts from a cellar-book which the proprietor kept, ‘ 
and in which he had entered all desirable information 
respecting each kind of wine he possessed. Thus he 
states of one kind of port, of which there were fifty- 
five dozen and a half: ‘A pipe selected by Mr A. 
Cockburn from the hill-country as the finest port 
from tho best grapes, and of the old tme character of 
port; bottled in 184C.' Of certain sherry, ho speaks 
thus : ‘ Very rich and singularly soft wine ; five years 
in wood in Calcutta; brought home in 1827; kept 
by mo in wood till 1 829, when it w^as bottled.' Of 
another kind, of which he had forty-five dozen and 
a Ijalf, we get on elaborate character : * The proceeds 
of a butt and hogshead of tlie finest sherry Cockburn 
could select, wdiich were sent out to Madras in 1828, 
and kept there for me by Arbuthnot's house, for five 
3 "ears in wood, remaining till February 1835. Fifty- 
four dozens were all that remained after the eva- 
poration, when the butt was filled up by Arbuthnot. 
This probably is the most extraordinary sherry, and 
the finest to he met with anywhere. None ever 
received the same treatment — one year of Madras 
being equal to two of Calcutta. Mr Hobert Cockburn 
shewed some of it to Cadiz merchants in London, who 
said they had never seen wine of such flavour.' And 
so on of almost every parcel, amounting to a hundred 
apd thirty in all. The historic accuracy is most 
remarkable-- Hockeimer of vintage 175G: ‘From 
Barensfeld of Hanaii, wdth whom Mr Skene lived before 
the Eevolution ; got in 1823.' ‘Claret, Chd,tenu 
Margaux ; vintage 1844 — The, lest T could select after 
repeated trials: bottled January 1848.* What nice 
speciality, too, as to antecedents — ‘ one year of Madras 
being equal to two of Calcutta.* The trouble taken by the 
owner about all these wines, marks eminently in how 
important a light gentlemen hold such things — first 
selected in Spain, then sent to the East Indies to be 
mellowed, care«taken of it tjjere for years— filled up — 
bottled — tha^ fput hothe: what elaboration — what 
forethought an&lffovision 1 Well, wo do take a bouse 
at the Cat fAd jl^ijafipes now and then of a Saturday 
night;* buttWt of us, I dare say, eve^; gave a 
thought for jyminute beforehand as to what we were 
todriuKV^ 

gitb further verification to the wines as those 
of ip^^optietor named, we find specifications of the 
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particular bint of tlte cellar in which they wer^ 
stored; and the highest number of these bins is No) 
101. Think of ' a hundred and one capacious recep- 
tacles containing wine, aa an appendage to a gentle- 
man's dwelling 1 And think of the amount of money 
thus Expended. I have learned through the news- 
papers that the port sold at five, seven, and -nine 
pounds per . dozen — a small parcel so high . as ten 
guineas. The forty-five and a half dozen of East 
India sherry sold at twelve guineas a dozen ; and the 
rest at nine, five, and four pounds, or thereabouts. 
Claret sold at six and eight guineas a dozen. One ' 
parcel of Johannisberg brought the astounding price 
of L.17, 6s. 6d. per dozen I TTe^are often lamented 
over by philanthropic souls on account of the large 
proportion our wages that we are said to spend in 
ale and whisky ; but it is evident that wuithave good 
examples for what we do in that aespect among our 
so-called betters. Why, this one gentleman could 
not have laid out less than five thousand pounds 
upon that prodigious bacchanalian battery of his, not 
to speak of the value of the time and trouble he 
bestowed upon it. 

The general conclusion at which I arrive is, that 
the upper classes, while continually maundering over 
our doings in this way, only differ from us in the 
appearances they preserve. No ono sees them now- 
a-days in taverns, as we are seen ; hut they meet in 
each other’s houses, at grand dinners, during and 
after which they consume no inconsiderable amount 
of wine. It is rather odd, however, that when a poor 
man indulges in any degree, there is such a howling 
at him, and such a wailing over him ; whereas, wdien a 
rich man is found to have been never so mnch of a 
wine-worshipper, tljere is nowhere a remark to be 
heard upon tho subject. During the late celebrations 
of the birthday of Buyns, there were good souls who 
expressed themselves loudly in sorrow over his social 
indulgences; but what could be the errors in this 
respect of a poor gauger wdth seventy pounds a year? 
What was the ‘peck o' maut' among the ‘three 
merry boys,' compared with the thirteen timusand 
bottles of wine which, as we see, formed the store of 
one rich man ? 

* — 

MR RIVERS TOPPER IN EXPLANATION. 

Mt name is, I grieve to think, sufficiently known to 
the British public. A very large body of my fellow- 
countrymen are accustomed to execrate me in no 
measured terms. One considerable section of the 
community, remarkable for its wealth and influence, 
has ^ne so* far as to have me burned in effigy, and 
perhlQ[)s there are some of a poorer order, who, feeling 
that they have been deprived by me, even of their 
bread, would willingly repeat the process, with the 
slight, yet to me important alteration, of inserting 
iny real person instead of the, mock one. Scientific 
associations have stigmatised me in language that 
would be only applicable to the inventor and intro- 
ducer into this country of the small-pox or other 
deadly epidemic, and have afterwards kindly for- 
wwded to me a copy of their proceedings ; wliiJe, I 
regret to say, even the wearers of my own cloth have 
not hesitated from their pulpits to make me the 
subject of special diatribe. 

The voice of conscience — which is unfortunately 
‘ still small ' as ever — is indeed the only one that has 
not rained upon vde the crudest reproaches, the vilest 
accusations. If there be, however, any eyes which 
can so far bear with me as to read what I have here 
to urge in my defence, I do not despair of eliciting a 
tear from some of tli^m ; for it will be shewn that * 
the mischief which I have committed was done 
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, ifiwittingly, and simply caosM by the too gre&t 
cultivation of my mind* 

Two yean ago, the sun did not shine, upon a more 
inoffensive being than myself. I think I may truly 
assert that, with the exception of a peculial*. Insect 
which affected thb moss-roses in my garden, I had 
not a single enemy in the world. It was the only 
serpent in my Eden, and oven him I treated tenderly, 
and suffocated ana^sthetically with the best tobacco- j 
smoke. My Moss-roses {Centijfblict muscosa) were my j 
peculiar joy ; next to those, perhaps, 1 prided myself 
upon my Early Dwarf tulips (Buaveohns) ; and third 
ill the scale of my affections floated upon my little 
fishpond the Nt/mpJice^ lotus or Water-lily of the Nile. 
The pond was not much bigger than a fo(jt-bath, but 
it accommodated its sole inhabitant — for there were 
no fish in it— and yet had room to spare. I was a 
clergyman, but witnout a cure, so that not even the 
dissenters had any cause for bitterness against me. 

I hope I did my duty to the poor ; I know that not a 
flower drooped its head, but that I was by its side at 
onco with a little stick for it to lean upon, and a 
strip of matting to tie round its delicate neck. My 
greatest cause of quarrel with any of my fellow- 
creatures at that time, ivas eoino chickens that would 
• come over rny wall from the neighbouring fanner’s 
to dine upon nasturtiums and piccatces. 

1 live at Sticton-in-tlie-Marsh, in the centre of the 
fen-country, 'which to ipe is not without its beauties. 
I do not speak of its picturesque advantages, which 
are few, but of its various and prolific varieties of 
water-plant, which are many. 

* The xdaiiis arc grassy, wild, and bare, 

Wide, wild, and open .to the a'yp, 

Which has built up everywhere t 

An under-roof of doleftil gray ; 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

But the tangled water-courses sleep, 

Shut over with purple, and green, and yellow, 

♦ * ♦ * 

And the creeping mosses, ami clambering weeds, 

And the silvery mavish flowers that throng 
The desolate crocks and pools among,’ ^ 

are of a very peculiar and interesting description. 

To botany, in fact, and especially to the study of 
wafer-plants, was my highly cultivated mind directed, 
and there was no reason whatever why it should not 
bo so. T had three hundred pounds a year of my own, 
and ‘ neither chick nor child ’ — yes, I had chicks, by 
the by, ns I before mentioned, but they were only 
occasional incumbrances ; and why should I not spend 
some of my surplus revenues in dried specimens of 
Conftrva^ Ilydroctyon^ Movgeotia^ Tyndaridm, Osvill — 
but t forbear, from a sense of tlie (unjust) popular 
objections to these scientific epithets. I had a w'hole 
room fitted up for the reception of these things, where 
the diflerent classes rescued from the watery deep 
were exhibited, as in some botanical Morguii, All day 
long, in the summer-time, I was out by the side of 
the great canal (which supplied, by a large iron pipe, 
my ‘fishpond with water), or upon the banks of the 
Sticton, which emptied itself after many miles into a 
still larger and more navigable river. The bargemen 
recognised me, with my little dredging apparatus and 
waterproof hag for containing the specimens, while 
they were still a great distance off, upon the horizon of 
^the level waste, the rounded gray;’ and as they camo 
up, hailed me, with a somewliat irreverent jocularity, 
as Parson Tadpole. But what did that matter ? They 
w^ro not disobliging, and often tore away for me 
with their punt-xmles vast specimens of the Gigantke* 
rium ahs7trdum^ wdiich I could not by my unassisted 
‘ exertions have obtained. • 

Pardon me, if I seem to dwell upon these reminis- 


cences of bygone joys with a somewhat tedious per- 
eistence ; I dread to withdraw^ my mind front the 
pleasant past, and to approach the narration of the 
misery of the last two years, the misfortune of a life, 
the curse of an entire district ; nay, as some persons 
aver, the future ruin of perhaps every inland port in 
the United Kingdom. All which mischief has arisen, 
it will be seen, firom the indulgence of an over- 
cultivated mind. 

It w'as in the early summer of 185G that Professor 
Redschid Eellah of Alexandria concluded his some- 
what acrimonious discussion with mo upon the nature 
of Egyptian water-plants, and acknowledgeti himself, 
in a Coptic letter (which my ignorance of that language 
prevented me from discovering was ironical), com- 
pletely vanquished. 

‘ By this steamer,’ he concluded, ‘ I send you a small 
specimen of the (jrowforevva Aquatilis, at present 
unknown in England ; may its shadow never bo leas, 
and may yon yourself live a thousand years to watch 
I its growth, and receive the thanks of a grateful 
I nation for its introduction.’ Who would have thought 
that, under the pretence of a scientific gift, the wily 
oriental was planning the destruction of my beloved 
country ? 

In due course of time, the Groivforevva Agnatilis 
arrived at Sticton-in-the-Marsh, in a small air-tight 
vessel with the seal of Redschid Eellah imxiressecl , 
upon its lid. The instant that this was opened, there 
leaped out, like a Jack from his box, a mass of stem 
and foliage that half-filled the little lobby of my 
house ; not from one root, but from a thousand which 
had affixed themselves in a wondrous manner to the 
sides of the case, wheresoever any portion of the plant 
had touched them. It had, I knew, ^ most rapid and 
prolific growth; but thi^t within the limits of its air- 
tight prison it should have acquired such gigantic 
dimensions, far exceeded my expectations. A brother 
savant (who lived in a pretty villa by the canal sides, 
mainly, as I believe, for the convenience of studying 
the Algm) w'as with me when the precious present 
was unpacked, and declared that it seemed to grow 
before Ids very eyes ; and this statement, which 1 set 
down at the time to enthusiasm, I have since been 
' led, been dragged to believe was only too true. Ifo 
was about to leave home for a few days on pressing 
business for London, but would, I think, have 
delayed his departure to contemplate more i)articu- 
larly this rare and exquisite specimen of Egyptian 
water-plant, had I not prevented him, by my ridicule, 
from indulging a cultivated taste to so absurd a 
degree. 

‘ It will be time enough three days hence,’ said T, 
‘for you to see how he gets on in iny fishpond with 
his fellow-countryw'oman, the Lily of the Nile.’ 

Alas, how lightly wdll we weak mortals converse 
when ruin is threatening! Na5% how pleased are 
with the glow of the volcano before the wide-sweeping 
red-hot lava rolls down and sleeps over us all ! 

Within five-and- thirty minutes of my remarlc, the 
Lily of the Nile lay a mangled corpse upon* the 
pond’s surface ; the constrictor folds of the Growfor- 
evva Aquatilis had . done their work, and the new 
arrival had hidden every inch of water, and w^as 
striving, as it seemed to me, in an eastern and hyper- 
bolic manner, to grow over the entire lawm. 

It had fixed its roots in every portion of the 
circular bank; its stems were like tlfe handle of a 
carter’s whip, rather than, as wlien it had arrived, 
like the lash of it; and as for getting it back again 
into the little tin box, the Jin in the Arabian flights 
might a^ easily have been compressed into his little 
spirit-bottle by the mere brute force of t^e Eisherman. 
I went to bed in a fervou^ of delight, but^not uumixeil 
with dread. I began to think that I had rather#too 
much of a good thing, and might spare some cuttings 


for my frientlB. I did not paM ft good night, bv any 
mcafti, but ii) was the blesseipi impose of 
compared to anythin|f I liave experienced i&Ince. 
When my servant bnl^ght me the hot ^ater next 
morning, he told me that one of my fxitede the 
bargees had called an hour before with ft , Speci- 

men of water-plant which he thought I Would, like to 
purcliase, and that he would bring it again later in^ 
the day. But that information, which a few hours 
before would have filled n)c with pleasure, no longer 
excited roe ; fbr wdiat was even the rarest of tho 
English genera to the Grow/orevva AquatUts, now in 
roy proud possession, and a sprig of which I had 
made up roy mind to present to the Hoyal Botanical 
Society ! 

There was a letter upon the breakfast- table, in the 
handwriting of my friend the savant, and superscribed 
‘immediate,' which, as I had parted with him so 
lately, I was exceedingly surprised to see. I tore it 
open with eagerness, but without alarm. I put it 
down, when read, Avith tho cold numbness of despair 
at the core of my inmost heart. It ran thus : 

ToJTEn — I advise 3"ou to look out for that 
precious specimen of yours, lest it should bring you 
into grief. [My friend Avas rather a vulgar man, and 
must have picked up some of his coarser expressions, 
I think, from our mutual allies, the bargees.] It ’s a 
beggar to gro\A% let me tell you, and if you are not 
careful, may do a tremendous lot of mischief. I 
was reading about it after I left 3*011, in that scarce 
work — of which, if you remember, you tried to get a 
copy and couldn't — and this is what is there said of it : 
‘‘This. plant (the Groiv/orevt^a AquaUlis)\n jicrlmps tho 
greatest scourge in tho whole vegetable kingdom ; its 
rapidit3^ of growtli, its tremendous generative powers, 
and its tcnacity\if existence, combine, wherever it 
lias taken root, to make it an almost ineradicable 
curse. Lower Egypt Ims been greatly devastated b3* 
it. The river Nile itself is onl3'’ kept free for 
navigation by^ the multitude of its alligators, of whicli 
tliis plant is — iirovideiitially — the favourite food." So 
you look out that it don’t get into the Sticton, my 
Itivcrs Topper, or else 3"OU will become a River Stopper 
indeed. [TJiis man, it Avill be seen, was a rude us 
well as a vulgar man.] And by tho by, be very particu- i 
lar^iiat it don’t get up that iron pipe of 3murs, and so 
into the canal ’ 

When I IkuI read thus far, there was a knock at the 
door, and the servant, us Avas usual when an3’^ such 
person came, introduced the bargee avIio had called 
in the early morning. He bore in his hand a consider- 
able hunch of green stulf, about the size of a niisletoc- 
hongh, an unmistakable specimen, Avhich filled me 
Avith horror, of tlie abominable Growforevra AquiUUis, 

‘I\le and my ir.ato,’ said the fellow, pulling his 
forelock, ‘found tins here on the canal this morning, 
sir; and there seems to be a good deal more where it 
came from ’ 

‘ Well, to he sure,’ interrupted my servant Peter, 
who,* with the licence of a favoured domestic, had 
remained in the room, ‘ it do look main like that ere 
jdaiit, sir, wliich you got from llcgypt yesterday.’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, sir I ’ exclaimed I, in as bold a 
voice as I could compass. ‘ You are far too officious, 
sirrah, for your station ; and besides, you are a fool. 
It’s the — the — the — Watumecallum commune an English 
water-plant; add thank you, ray man, here s a shilling 
for you.’ • • ^ 

As soon as the3r had quitted the room, I rushed 
into the garden and down to the fishpond, with 
the ttir and celerity of a determined suicide. If 
suicide, hoivever, had happened to have been roy 
object, it would have b^en quite unattainable: the 
exccraj^ st i nger had sucked up almost all the 
away the clotted leaves and interlacing 
grew about tho mouth of the iron pipe, 


and bent down hastily, over tho sjmt to learn tl 
worst the orifice of the pipe was barelj 

distinguishable; scarcely a drop of water could find its 
way tlirough it, and the Whole, subterranean channel 
w‘as in the occupation of that noxious weed. A 
scintillation of hope still gleamed within my bosom as 
I ran hastily over a quarter of a mile or so to the 
canal, with which the other end of the tube was coii- 
lieotcd. ‘Surely, surel3'/ Ihought I, ‘the Grow/orevva 
Aquatilis cannot haA»e made its way along tins 
enormous distance in a single night ! * I even took 
with mo a gigantic hung, to stuff into the opening of 
the tube, iftlie mischief were not already done. Vain 
and superfluous precaution I 'IVlic prolific vc‘getabh% 
like the bean-stalk in the nursery talc, except that it 
grew horixBntally instead of upward, was spreading 
from the i)ipe’B moufh In all directions, and as 
luxunantl3’' as from a cornucopia.* 

I severed tlie main trunk of it with my garden- 
knife; but it had taken root in a tliousand places, 
and was growing alt along the bank as far us I could 
see. 

All that remained to me was to put the bung in the 
mouth of tlie pipe, to drag backward the quarter of 
a mile of stem that traversed it, to Oc.-^troy the 
parent plant Avhicli still polluted my premi^iOP, and to „ 
protest that I had never had any connection with the 
G rotL/o?'cvr a A quati/ls vfhiitc\cr.. But, ahi.M ! had not 
Peter seen tlie specimen from the canal, and expressed 
his Biispicioiis ? and if even I could quiet Jiiin h^^' any 
means — nnd Burel3’' almost an}*^ means would have 
been justifiable — was there not my brother savant, avIiu 
would 1)3^ tills time have babbled my secret to half 
London. What irreparable miRehief might my scien- 
tific fancies have •unwittingly led me to commit: 
Wliat public ruin might liave been wrought by this 
caprice of my cultiA^tod mind! And oh, Avhat a 
hideous revenge Jnul Professor Eedschid Fellah of 
Alexandria wreaked upon my ‘innocent head for 
having overcome him in botanical argument ! 

Seeing, therefore, that concealment was useless, I 
spared the loathsome vegetable, and shut myself up . 
ill mj’ once peaceful home, aAvaiting events ; nor had 
I to remain long in suspense. TJie Sticton- in- the- 
fifizUte of the next Saturday had an interest- 
ing paragraph, headed ‘An Anonymous Visitor,’ nnd 
describing Avitli a hideous accurac}" the curious and 
novel water-plant which tho present spring (!) had 
producetl in the canal us avcH us in the river Sticton. 
‘It bears no resomblanco to an3' qf the marsh-plants 
with which avc are liitherto acquainted, and the best 
botanical authorities who have" been consulted are 
quite in the dark upon the subject,’ Tl’he next A^eek 
the Gazette inserted a furious re joinder from my fricrui 
tho savant, who begged to observe that ‘ the best 
botanical authorities* were in no doubt at all about 
the matter; that tlio plant Avas tho Givrjnrtvva 
Aquatilis, a well-known Egyptian river-weed ; and 
that Ibis country w^as indebted to that celebrated 
naturalist, the llev. K, Topper, for its recent intro- 
duction. ‘ To give 3’^our readers,’ he concluded, ‘ an 
idea of its astounding vigour and fecundity, the canal 
ill front of my house is now entirely overspread by it, 
as A/v'ith a carpet ; and I only trust that when the sun 
begins to shine down upon it in suminer Ifeat, that no 
wldc-spread malaria may bo the result — ^as generally 
liappcus at that season in Its native climate.* 

All this time my friends and neighliours carefully 
avoided the subject — a Bileiico arising, I do not doubt, 
from motives of delicacy, but which, although I did 
not like on my part to break it, almost drove me dis- 
tracted. At last, I took courage to remark in a tone 
of jocularity to Petex, that the bargees seemed tired 
of bringing me any more specimens. 

‘Lor bless you, sir/ responded my unsensitivo 
retainer, ‘ why, doant yo know what a happened ? 
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at ^re plant in our fishpond jond^ ba Ixbed Md 
stopped it op/ , , / 

‘Stopped iphat np?’ aslted I indignantly* , ‘You 
must have got it fti yewt head, I think, 4nst^d of 
brain/ 

‘Well, not quite i?Aa<,sir,* remarked Peter sullenly^, 
‘though they do say it’ll get in everywhere in time.' 
But the canal be stopped np at all events ; and Ueyer , 
a bargee !m been along it these four days/ | 

‘I beg your pardon, Peter,* said ij thoroughly 
humbled; ‘is there any other news regarding the — i 
the (I could not pronounce the hated name) — the | 
Egyptian stranger ? ’ 

‘ Well, sir, there be*8ure/y a great sight of water a 
spreading over Doddington Plain, as it ^ost sixty 
thousand pounds to reclaim fVom the marshes a, year ; 
or two ago :* the draining-pipea is all stopped up ^/l 
course^ sir. And al/ the water-mills, as you will be 
likely to have heard, sir, ha stopped work,. because as 
this here plant gets round their wheels, and* 

‘Thank you, Peter,* interrupted I, almost in tears; 

‘ that'll do for the present ; you shall tell me something 
more about it to-morrow.’ 

Alas, with^tho morrow there came a lawyer’s letter 
from the proprietors of Doddington Plain. 

* Another from the Water Millers’ Association. 

A third from the Canal Company, giving notice of 
action for damage done to their proiierty, which had 
bi ought dow'ii their shares to zero. 

A fourth from the Commissioners of the Sticton 
Kftfigation, charging me with preventing the opening 
ana shutting of their lock-gates, and consequent 
interruption to the traffic. 

And a fifth — which made me angrier than any — 
from a scheming quack, who preteftded that he could 
make paper out of my ‘ novel and interesting import- 
ation,* and requested to know if* ho was at liberty to 
make use of the Grotr/utevva Ji<p/atih\ or if it. was niy 
private patent : 

But why should I dwell longer upon these distress- 
ing incidents? ''J’hese five, out of some live hundred 
instances, will suffice to give "an idea of tho light 
in which I began to bo held by the commercial 
community. 

I only stood one action, and that was decided by ‘a 
mere legal accident,’ as the judge was good enough to 
observe, in my favour. If the jury had had any thing 
to^do with it, I should liavo become indebted in the 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds (out of 
a life-annuity of three hundred) to one of the great 
iiiver Companies, into wdjose property, some seventy- 
six nnles away, the Growforevva Aquatdis had strayed. 

I was saved by the simple circumstance that no law 
had ever boon provided to meet my case. The Lord 
Chief Justice directed a verdict accordingly, and 
added these additional remarks for my private 
edification and improvement : 

‘llivers Topper, you have been acquitted by a 
jury of your fellow-countrymen of an act which will 
yet cause your name to be held in detestation where- 
soever there exists a necessity for water-cawinge. 
You may congratulate yourself tipon an escape from 
justice, if you please, but yon will carry about with 

you, I hope,^the inner sense of* My brain began 

to reel when his lordship had got thus far, and I 
only recovered consciousness about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, and just in time to hear his con- 
cluding sentence: . and by this terrible example 

let us Iqprn, that there are no evils produced by 
ignorance and brutality so gigantic in tlioir effects as 
tnay be the mischiefs of an over-cultivated mind,* 

Two years have passed since my once untarnished 
name began to be held in universal abhorrence. I am 
not callous to a sense of my situation, but I arn 
‘thankful to say a sort of despairing calm pervades 
mo. When the wind brings ever and anon to my ear 


the ,wtoriiij|r of frdm si^mt-eiiglnes 
always ethj^oye^ bn the neighfinMing oanal in tho 
fruitless lAhour of cutting iho hydra-headed 
weed— an ipiportation of alligators haying failed from 
the circumstance of tlibir having eaten dijkaiiotker on 
the voyage from their native land to iSiJhial^r — I 
feel an occasional spasm of unutterable disgrace; but 
4hat is all^ 

Tho bitterness of man lias done its worst ; my ba(^ 
has been deadened to the cat-o*-hine tails of Public 
Opinion, ever since the Royal Society for the Cultiva* 
tion of Water-plants caused the name of the Grow* 
forevoa Aqimtilis to be erased from their Encyclopasdia, 
and that of the Topperoriia Pestijh'a to be substituted 
in its stead. 


VISITS OF THE PLAGUE IN OLD TIMES. 

IN TWO CIIArTERS. 

CUAFTEU 1. 

Aix have heard of the plague, as a terrible contagious 
disease which long ago used to visit various districts 
of our country, and carry off great numbers of the 
inhabitants. The people of almost every place have 
their traditions about the sufferings which this malady 
inflicted, and can shew retired spots where those who 
died of it were* buried, for it was thought iinxiroper to 
inter them in the common church-yards, under an 
impression that a re-opening of the graves of the 
victims at any distance of time afterwards would be 
sure to occasion a new breaking out of the disease. 
But, though the plague is still a frequent theme of 
remark at the fireside, so long a time has elapsed 
since it was actually present amongst us, that very 
few iieraons have any clear idea of what it was. 

It was simjdy a very violent kind of fever, 
expressing itself outwardly in pustules and carbun- 
cles, and attended, as fevers UKSualJy are, wdth a 
comjilete jirostratiou of strength. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the eruption did not appear, and in those cases 
the fatal result was commonly more sure, as well 
as more speedy. The disease is still of constant 
standing in Egypt, and it occurs frequently in most 
countries around the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. In all those countries, the governments feel 
it a duty tq take precautions by quarantine and 
otherwise to prevent the plague from being communi- 
cated. In England, however, there has been no visit 
of the pestilence since the year 1665, wlien it occurred 
with extreme virulence in London, carrying off 
68,000 victims in the course of four montlis. Froin, 
Scotland, it has been still longer absent, namely, 
since the year 1645. There has not been even a 
tlireat or alarm amongst tho British people on*this 
subject since the year 1720, when the plague got so 
far westward as Marseille in the sodth of France, 
and proved very fatal. We have had here typhus 
fever and other contagious maladies during tho 
last two centuries, and down to very recent times ; 
but, happily, from this most frightful of all contagions 
we have long felt quite secure. • • 

It is with a curious and not uncomfortable feeling 
that, in the midst of safety, we recall the memory of 
so great an evil. Perhaps the recollection^ fitted to 
produce or encourage a sense of cont^it, since it 
shews us that, however we may regard evila that 
still in the course of providence rest with us, w»e gro 
exempt from at least one of a very dire character, 
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» tie pest was generally regarded as arising l^om a 
corrupted state of the air. It was thoi^ht to be con- 
nected with cloudy seasons^ and in a minor degree 
with the effluvia of stagnant water and putrefying 
organic substances. Having thus been ei^endered, 
it naturaliy spread from person to person^ and f^om 
place to place, often communicated by a inere piece 
of clothing ; but it was admitted to bo more ready to 
seize upon a poor than a rich,, upon a weakly than 
a robust person. It was believed in many instances 
to be brought from foreign countries in merchants’ 
vessels. \Vheu a ship approached our harbours with 
a case of pest newly broken out in it, there was no 
immediate help to b(f had from the shore, no escape 
for those as yet uninfected. The vessel %aB w^arned 
off*, or, at the utmost, the inmates were permitted to 
land on some uninhjibited isle, such as Inchkeith or 
Inclicolm, in the Firth of Forth, there to stay while 
sickness remained amongst them ; no matter for 
the Inudsinps to which they might thus bo subjected, 
or the hopelessness of cure. We hear of a ship com- 
ing troni Danzig to Leith in September 1580, with 
seven Edinburgh merchants on board, besides 
upwards of thirty other people. All were doubtless 
full of pleasant anticipations of the homes they were 
Approaching, when the pest broke out amongst them. 
With some difficulty, they ivere allowcil to land on 
Inchcolm ; but before the disease had exhausted itself, 
the greater part of these poor people had perislied. 

There is great reason to believe that, while the 
communication of pestilence from abroad might be 
accidental, the spread of the evil over the country 
depended much on the conditions in winch the people 
lived. The want of cleanliness in their houses and 
persons, the keeping of putrescentAiatters near their 
dwellings, and a poor style of diet, were all standing 
evils of old times, favourable loathe diiiusion of any 
^ kind of pi^stilcntial fever. When there wms any 
unusual fuijure of the fruits of the earth, so as to throw 
the peoi)le upon the use of roots, grass, or other sub- 
stances unsuitable for human food, then the plague 
%vn8 sure, if it occurred at all, to take a great hold, 
and to have many victims. For example, in the year 
the crops having failed, there was a severe 
dearth, and next year came a pestilence attended by 
such mortality that, in the w^ords of an old writer, 
‘the people living were scant so many in number as 
were able to bury the dead.* To quote an original 
and very curious Chronicle of Scotland under the year 
1439, ‘ there was in Scotland anc great deartli, for the 
boll of wheat was 40s., and the boll of alt-meal - 80s. ; 
and verily the dearth was sae great, that there died a 
passing number of people for hunger. And also the 
land-ill or wame-ill was so violent, that there died mae 
that year than ever there died owther in pestilence or 
in ony other sickness in Scotland, and it was called 
the Pestilence but Mercy^ for tliere took it nane that 
ever recovered; but they died within twenty-four 
hours.’ The plague which occurred in Edinburgh in ' 
1 5’G8, already alluded to, w^as preceded by * an exceeding 
dearth of corns,’ and an extensive mortality of cattle, 
tlio consequence of a great drought in the preceding 
year. Another remarkably sore visit of the pestilence, 
which occurred in the year 1024, was lieralded by a 
famine of great severity. We learn that the harvest 
of 1021 vras miserably deficient, insomuch that there 
was a scarcity even of seed-corn for the ensuing year. 
On this occasion, says a contemporary chronicler, 
‘every one vras careful to case himself of such per- 
sons as he, might spare, and to liv^ as retiredly as 
possibly he might. Pitiful was the lamentation, not 
only of vtiiging [that is, wandering] beggars, but also of 
honest persons.’ The famine continued in 1628, and 
to such a degree that people would come into the 
'towns, lie down in the streets, afid die. It was in the 
next year that tbe severe pest above mentioned came 


upon the peoj^e:. ^ So universal was the desolation it 
occasioned, thut ithe Court was unable to 

keep its usual sittings. It a^ust that 

there were instances of pest tmpr^tb^ed by fiumne,. 
and of famines unfollowed by pest'; general 

bearing of the facts is certainly such as to camUe- 
nance the modern theory of Dr Alxson, as to a ebn- 
nection between destitution and pestilential fbverai 
It may be remembered that this respected professor 
brought forward a pamphlet in 1889, to prpvu that 
the severe typhus fevers which wdte then of such fre- 
quent occurrence, arose in a great measure from the 
extreme poverty in which certain portions of the 
inhabitants of largo towns were accustomed to live* 
And his reasonings on this subject had an effiect in 
bringing about the liberalisation of tlie poor-laws 
whicli soon after took place. It is certainly remark- 
able that since that time — partly, no doubt, through 
the good effects of free trade—there has been com- 
paratively little destitution, and scarcely any typhus 
fever. 

There was another condition apparently very favour- 
able to, the spread of pestilence, and this W’as a 
► depressed state of the public mind. Modern physicians 
in general admit that cheerfulness and stout-hearted- 
ness have a great effect in beating offi the assaults of 
disease. That portion of King James’s remark which 
ailverts to a deeji apprehension of* the danger of the 
plague, was just. Such an apprehension is really 
calculated to make the attack of the disease more 
likely. We all remember Jiow general the observation 
was in tbe times of cholera morbus, that to be much 
afraid of it commonly acted as a predisposing cause. 
Now, it is remarkable of several of the most noted 
occurrences of plague in Scotland, that they happened 
at times when, owing to political troubles and 
disasters, the public mind was much harassed and 
depressed. pest of 15G8 came immediately after 
the battle of Langside, when Queen Mary was de- 
throned, and wdicn there could not but be considerable 
anxiety about the future. Another of the great pests 
took place in the summer of 1585, wlien the people 
were in great apprehension lest their favourite religious 
institutions should suffer under the profligate govern- 
ment of the king’s favourite, the Earl of Arran. On 
I that occasion Edinburgli was so desolated, that Mr 
James Melville and his friends passed through it from 
the Watergate to the West Port at mid-day, and in 
all the way— a mile — did not see three persons; so 
that, sayi he, ‘I miskeniied Edinburgh, and almost 
forgot that 1 had ever seen sic a town.’ At the 
beginning of November, an army of sound Protestants, 
including a number of Annandale men, made their 
way to the king at Stirling, banished the Earl of 
Arran, and put public affairs on a good footing. The 
pestilence, as we are assured by a contemporary 
historian, t then ceSsed, ‘ not by degrees or piece-* 
meal, but in an instant, as it were ; so that never any 
after that hour was known to have been infected, nor 
any of such as were infected before, to have ciied.’ 
He remarks that the lane in Stirling through which 
the army came, was full of sick, and yet none of the 
army was infected. Nay, the Annandale men took to 
their natural vocation of pillaging in the p^st-lodges, 
even donning the clothes of the sick, and yet they 
remained free. The historian denounces those who 
would not believe that this was a special interference 
of God in behalf of those vriio haid the id^iindest views 
of Protestantism ; but, with all deference to his well- 
meaning ehthusiasm, we may surmise that the exliil- 
aration of mind attending thia coup d*^Uxt luid a ^reat 
share in banishing tlie disease, and saving the army 
from catching the infection. 

We see a stijll more ;;emarkable su)M[>ort to this 
, ■■■, ■ ' — 

^ James MelviUe’s Dmry, ^ Daidd Uame of Godscroft 
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concl«»Bion in the circumstances attending the last 
* great visit of the pest to Scotland in 1C44— 45. New- 
castle at that time stood a siege of many months by 
the Scottish army, and, according to a Scotsman’s 
account, tiiere was such scarcity of victuals among 
the inhabitants, that it could not liave held out ten 
days longer iinless they had devoured each other. 
Tynemouth was also besieged and taken. In this 
desolated district, the pest very naturally broke out, 
and the Scottish soldiers, returning to their own 
country, brought the malady along with them. It 
spread over all the southern portion of the kingdom, 
and was in such force at Edinburgh in the summer of 
1645, that the victorious army of Montrose veas pre- 
vented by it from taking possession of the city. Now, 
let us here mark the conditions of our unfortunate 
country. It had had a dearth in the winter of 1642-43. 
Throughout the latter part of 1644, and the early part 
of 1645, Montrose had swept round and round the 
skirls of the Highlands, cutting armies of militia 
in pieces,' and ravaging every district in which the 
people refused to rise for the king. There had been 
civil troubles for six years, with a ceaseless high- 
strained anxiety regarding the national religion. To 
give this an assured permanence, and put down popery 
and prelacy in England, the Scots had sent a large 
army across the border, about the welfare of which 
they were extremely solicitous. Contemporary writers 
reveal to us incessant harassments from the levies of 
troops, frequent free quarterings and plunderings, a 
severe excise for the regular support of the army — 
joined to all this, almost uninterraitting preachings, 
prayings, fastings, and tknnhsgivings^ inferring some- 
thing like a total supprcsssion of all the ordinary sun- 
shine of life. If we consider all these circumstances, i 
we may w'ell believe that the community was in an 
unusually depressed state at this time, and when we 
hear that there was a frightful invasion of the plague, 
spreading irom Kelso to Edinburgh, from Edinburgh 
to Glasgow and Perth, and lingering two or three 
years in the country, even after it had cut off great 
multitudes, we can have little hesitation in believing 
that the malady had found a ground only too well 
preparml for its reception. 

Tlie traditionary feeling of the people of Scotland 
regarding the plague is a sufficient proof of tlio 
extreme severity of the sufferings which it inflicted. 
It is desirable, nevertheless, that we should know 
wdiat it was, and how it was felt, from authentic 
evidence. We have already seen, in part, what steps 
were taken by the public authorities, when the 
malady broke out in any place, or when its arrival 
from foreign countries was apprehended. It still 
remains to give a few further traits of the affliction 
and of the public arrangements regarding it. 

\Vc learn from the works of Ambrose Parc^, the 
.braiuent Erench surgeon of the time of our Elizabeth, 
that the euro and prevention of the plague engaged a 
full .share of medical attention in that age. He tells 
us that there was a great plague in France in 1565, 
and it had been treated very generally by depletion of 
the system ; but, travelling to Bayonne afterwards 
witli the king, he had an opportunity of inquiring 
into the success of this practice at many places, and 
ho everywhere found that the patients so treated by 
blood-letting apd drastic medicine, had waxed weaker 
and weaker until tliey died, whereas a great number 
of those who had been «uifplicd with cordial antidotes, 
taking them inwardly and applying them outwardly, 
recovered their health. Removal to good air and 
spiced cordiajii may tot said tq. constitute the sum of 
Pares trca^ienV fmpUigue and we find that Dr 
Burgess, .ao <£nglisli physician, afterwards 
presciiliiBd 'M. //^vijbidote composed wholly of wine, 
Buga^ and half-ipoonful morning and oven- 

ing^'When in health, and a whole spoonful whdn | 


affected. In regard to virulent carbuncles, the laist 
I and worst form of the disease, Parc used medicines 
calculated to open the pores of the skin, with a view 
to transfusing the peccant humour ; but he informs 
us, that many patients, almost mad with terror of 
approaching death, would sometimes cut or bum out 
these tumours with their own hands, in the hope of 
thereby saving their lives. 


THE OLD CATHEDRAL BELL. 

The old cathedral bell, 

In its lofty dusty towee-. 

For ages has its solemn knell 
•Prorlahnod the passing hour. 

With its steady song, 

* Ding dong,* 

Echoing the vaulted aisles along. 

On ntassive oaken beams 
Doth the mighty monster swing, 

But each a bending osier seems 
When the bell begins to ring. 

And its echoing song, 

* Ding dong,* 

Shakes the old tower that has held it long. 

*Tvras many a year ago 
The ancient bell was young. 

And with solemn rite and priestly show 
In its lonely dwelling hung. 

Since then its song, 

‘Ding dong/ 

Hath monarchs* deaths and victories sung. 

War, has its voice proclaimed, 

And discord’s fiery brand, 

And battle, rout, and carnage named. 
Wide-spreading o’er the land, 

When its bellowing song, 

‘Ding dong,* 

lias blanched the weak, and nerved the strong. 

Now tolled in midnight deep, 

Now rung in noontide ray, 

Ushering a king to death’s Jong sleep, 

A new-born prince to day, 

Still clear and strong, 

‘ Ding dong/ 

Unchanged its voice through centuries long. 

The old cathedral bell. 

It laughs at pomp and power ; 

Oft has it struck their passing kne11<— 

Vain creatures of an hour — ' 

' Obtained by wrong, 

‘ Ding dong/ 

An full of caro, nor lasting tong ! 

Tlfe beggar in the dust, 

It raises by its voice : 

In God thy Maker trust ; 

Rejoice in Him, rejoice— 

Be firm and strong, 

“Ding tlong,” 

Trial Is short, and victory long ! * 

• 

A lesson loud and clear, 

It teaches all its days: 

* Do steadily thy duty here. 

And send to Heaven thy praise ! 

So shall thy song, 

Like my “ Ding dong,” 

At last be loud, and clear, and long I * 

G. dl. P. 
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‘HO.W D’YE DO?’ 

The social principle in man is strong and ineradicable, 
lie may be proud, domineering, or all that is bad ; 
but to confine him with Diogenes in a tub, or a 
Platonic lover In some brilliant satellite, were an 
intolerable punishment. Solitary confinement is, and 
over must be, the keenest corrective trial. A man 
may rave about his independence, and desire a whole 
“universe to himself, hollow to resound his massive 
tread, mirrored to reflect his noble form ; but tlieroin 
be stifles tjie outgrowing inclinations of his own 
hi nrt, and (h es not guess liow sensibly be would 
feel tho want of the commonest expressions and 
salutations of every day -life. Prometheus,* chained 

on liis crag, amid the eternal snow's, and gnawed 
by the vulture, and Simon Stylus's on his lonely 
(iolurnn, are apt types of such a solitary friendless 
creature. Individual isolation* is unnatural and 
inhuman. Nor is the self-centered existence of nations 
one whit more possible, or in accordance with the 
ntituro of things. No matter how uncivilised a people 
may be, or how remote in distance or history ; in their 
warm welcoming of strangers impelled to their shores 
by curiosity or commerce, this sociality, this dormant 
cw scion a ness of a primeval oneness, seems to burst 
fiyrth. Our own highly favoured and social land, in 
an age when steam and electricity have done their 
best to promote universal brotherhood, has been 
making a miglity clamour, leltfTBartli should be the 
only inhabited orb in the universe. Our social bias 
would even people the moon and stars with beings 
like ourselves. 

Growing naturally out of this irrepressible instinct, 
are all Ihope relations and virtues which adorn our 
common life, and promote good feeling amongst men. 
This sociality will express itself outwardly, either in 
actions or common speech. Man will recognise his 
fellows, and even where there are no positive ties, 
there wdll bo an iiitcrebange of ceremonies and good- 
wishes. These gratulations are as extended as the 
Immaii race itself; and the rude savages who have 
never before seen the white man’s face, are as ready 
to make their friendly obeisance, as are mutual friends 
endeared by a long attachment, or those whom a fine 
bright morning makes unusually genial. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in these 
common fifrms of salutation, current in different parts 
of the world. They give us admirable evidence of the 
geniality and good qualities of mankind, individually 
and nationally, and are tho rude poetry of life, w-hich 
is refined and beautified in the poet’s song. In these 
forma of friendliness and recogmtion, all tho great 


features of races seem, in geological phrase, to crop 
out; and while they are interesting in themselves, 
they serve to strengthen previous convictions, and 
indicate much genuine kindness 'where it w'as least to 
be expected. 

The term ‘salutation’ is equally applicable to those 
well-wishes which are current in common life, as to 
those acts and gestures which are tlieir substitutes or 
accompaniments. The word itself, which expresses 
either, exists in very similar forms in several languages. 
In Latin, from which the others are derived, it is 
sahttarc^ to wish health ; in Italian, it is the same word, 
differently accentuated ; in Spanish, it is snJiular; in 
X’rench, saluer,- and in the old ICnglish of Chaucer and 
hia predecessors, sfilu& and salew. 

In the kindly wishes and compliments wliicli have 
become household words and national inheritances 
amongst men, there is less variety than will be found 
in the various mute signs of friendly feeling. Tho 
common wish, ‘Good-morning,’ or ‘Good-day,’ is a 
contraction of the one used by our pious ances- 
tors, ‘God give ye a good day;’ ami ‘Good-bye’ is a 
similar corruption for ‘God be wi’ yc.’ ‘Farewell’ 
is another Saxon term employed in parting, synony- 
mous with the Latin terms Vafe and Vakte — ‘May 
you be in health ;' and the French vrord Adietr^ now 
Anglicised, expresses tho beautiful sentiment, ‘ I 
leave 3^ou to God.’ In Roman Catholic countries, 
‘Praised be Jesus Christ,’ to which is answered, 
‘For ever, Amen,’ are the usual daily courtesies. 
The German miners’ salute, ‘Good-luck to you,’ is 
expressive of their mingled benevolence and super- 
stition. Amongst the eastern nations, there is a 
flourish about these tokens of friendliness peculiarly 
characteristic. Tlie Turk confides you to Allah in 
the most determined and poetic manner, and blesaea 
you from the crowm of your head to the sole of 
your feet, with quotations from their proverbs and 
wonderful poetry, until you are almost smothered in 
flowery sentiment. The Koran enjoins them thus: 

‘ When ye are saluted with a salutation, salute the 
person with a better salutation, or at least return 
the saroo ; for God taketh an account of all things 
and they invariably manage to outdo tlie foreigner, 
however long and ably prepared his sentiment may 
be. This doubling of the* sajutation wras common 
also amongst the Jews ; the answer to a ‘Good-day, 
my lord,’ being generally, *A good and a long day 
to my lord.* The Jews, too, anciently enjoined 
the saluting only of firiends, and were careful to 
avoid strangers. Hence is derived the scriptural 
expostulation, ‘If ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more thau others ? ’ Their ordinary forms were 
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---* God be grracious to thee, my eon. Be thou blessed 
of Jehovah ! May God be with you I * and# to their 
kinffs, * Sir, be your life prospered.’ 

The Arab, like tho Turk, retains the old ‘Peace be 
with thee,* so often rolled out as Pax volmmm from 
unctuous priestly lips ; and the reply is, * With 3'ou be 
peace.* He addresses the stranger with ‘Welcome I 
What do jmu wish?’— and a ‘ God reward ^mu’ suffices 
to remunerate for any attentions at their hospitable 
hands. The scriptural injunction,, ‘ Salute no man 
by the way,* is thoaglit by some to indicate this 
saluting as a hinderance to the disciples* journeying. 
Tlie African traveller, Hameman, says the better 
educated the Arab, the more persevering will he be 
in questions as to your welfare. He once saw a 
well-dressed Pezzan youth accost an Arab of Augila. 
The 3muth detained the old man for some time, and, 
not content wdth this, ran by his horse's side for 
half a mile, ejaculating: * How dost thou fare ? Well, 
how art thou th3^solf? Praised be God, thou art 
arrived in peace ! How dost thou do ? * and other 
similar civilities. The Chinese Yung fo, * Happiness 
is painted upon thy countenance,* is a common 
salute amongst tho men; whilst the women, on!3^ 
allowed to salute their owm sex, say Van fo, ‘ May 
all happiness be with 3’ou.* Towards the ladies of 
Siam, no matter how old or ugl3', all the terms of 
delight and preciousness heaven and earth afford arc 
indiscriminately employed ; and the prefix ‘young’ is, 
no doubt, very pleasing when coupled with * heaven, 
diamond, angel, and flower.’ In Paraguay, in South 
America, when a person returns after a lengthy 
absence, he enters his home and seats himself ; the 
females walk around him for a time in silence, and 
then burst forth into all sorts of mournful salutations, 
and pour upon liis cars all the disagreeable incidents 
that have marked his absence, wdiich he gravely 
repeats after them ; and, tliis over, they lapse into 
more joyous tones, and an entertainment concludes 
the event. ‘ Warosh^* ‘ hoec,^ and ‘ lardee* words 
expressive of friendlj" welcome, were bawded out 
with stentorian lungs b3' the natives when Captain 
Cook was exploring the north-west coast of America. 

The oldest form of salutation in which there is 
outw*ard action and signs is that of embracing and 
kissing various parts of tlie body. When Ksau met 
his brotlicr Jacob, tlie latter bowed seven times to 
the ground, and Esau ran to meet him, and fell upon 
his neck and embraced him. Joab, as we And in the 
Bible, also took Amasa by the beard to kiss him ; 
and this practice is still current amongst tho Arabs 
and Moors wlicn both parties are friends and of 
equal rank; and other eastern tribes also take one 
another by the chin in giving a lieart3" salute. Tho 
kissing of the shoulder or neck was also common 
amongst both equals and inferiors; but the kissing 
t>f tho feet, although not unusual with tlip Jews, 
is generally deemed an expression of servility, 
inasmuch as the saluting person generally threw 
himself on the ground before the object of his real 
or simulated affection. Pope Constantine 1. had his 
foot kissed by the emperor Justinian II. when he 
entered Constantinople in 710, and Pope Valentine 
L, about 827, was the first wlio required it as an 
established form of respect. Poles, Bohemians, and 
Itussians are all profuse in tliese salutes, on the 
ground, of the knees, hands, and garments r f indivi- 
duals. To kiss the ibrehead of a Hussian lady, is 
the lieight of good-breeding ; but in Italy and | 
Germany, if against the ladyjs wish, it is punishable 
by law. j Gentlemen in Germany and Prance often 
embrace 'and kiss each otlier openl3", and man3" an 
ex)led?^e 'bf Erin, tramping along our liighways, 
thuMrelcicjyilf^ his friend y'ith an amount of affection 
whicn is not the least interesting trait in their char- 
\;4ictjsr* Ktssing the hands is a mark of respect that 


was very much observed in ancient times. Prian^ 
kissed tho hand of Achilles in the lUad of Homer, and 
wdth both Greek and Jew sucli salutation wag used 
tow^ards the higher functionaries in the government. 
The greatest act of, politeness with which an Egyptian 
can salute a stranger, is to kiss his hand and place it 
upon his head. The members of an English adminis- 
tration kiss the Queen’s hand on their first audience, 
and when a foreign empress is present at court, lier 
hand is generally extended to the kneeling courtiers 
w'ho are about to kiss her garment. Tho younger 
members of the nobilit3% wdien presented to the 
Queen, receive from her a kiss upon the clioek. 

The bow, in various forms, seems to be next in 
antiquity and prevalence. Its general form is merely 
an inclinatisn of the head or body, but in some eases 
it is accompanied with many strange and remarkable 
actibns. Tlie old Jewisli form w^s to lay tlie riglit 
hand on the bosom and gently incline tlie body ; but 
when tlie person recognised was a superior in rank, 
the obeisance was much lower. The Turk makes the 
sign of the cross on his breast with his hands, and 
then bows. The Hindoo salam consists in pljicing 
the right hand on the breast witli a profound bow, 

I and then touching the ground and his forehead with 
the same hand. A Cliinese mandarin, meeting his 
superior in rank, stops his sedan, and hows reveren- 
tially ; and in their reception of visitors, various 
bowings and bendings of the knee are gone through 
in the hall, and many florid and titular compliments 
passed, ere the visitor is allowed to take a seat and 
open liis^comrnunication. When two Chinese friends 
meet, they join their hands on their breasts, or above 
their heads, and inclining somewhat, exclaim : ‘ 
tsin * — a complimentary expression something like 
‘ Glad to see you.* If a long period has intervened 
between tJieir last ipeeting, they repeatedly fall on 
their knees, and bend forwards, asking questions, and 
uttering extravagant gratnlations. Tiio Cingalese 
salute their superiors by bowing the body, and at tho 
same time extending both hands with the palms 
upwards. In Borneo, tho salum is in general use, 
but they have also a custom of raising both hands 
above the forehead ; and sliouUl the person sainted be | 
a prince, they bow themselves to the ground, and 
retire backwards on their hands and knees. The 
salute of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands is 
even still more curious and comx>licated. They bend 
the whole bod3^ forward, place their Imnds upon tbeir 
cheeks, elevate one leg, and bend tho knee. The 
Siamese makes an ungallant bow by throwing him- 
self on the ground before his master or sujicrion The 
latter then sends one of his attendants to see if tlie 
inferior has eaten anything of a disagreeabli^ odour, or 
is otherwise unfit for audience. If sucli be tlie case, 
ho is unceremoniously kicked by his superior, and 
makes his exit much more ha8til3’^ than Jie came in ; 
but otherwise, ho is lifted up by llie attendants, and 
opens his business. The Egyptian salutation consists 
in tho e:>:ten8ion of the hands, or pressure of tliem 
against the breast, and an ordinary declination. The 
bow is the polite form of salutation with both the 
French and ourselves, although undeniably more 
cultivated, and better executed, by our gallant ncigli- 
bours. Yet our ancestors were firm jind constant 
inculcators of tho graces of deportment. Any one who 
will take tlie trouble to dig amongst tlie charters of 
the endowed grammar-schools tliat are soattored 
up and down the country, will find that one of the 
special purposes of their founders was, the ‘ teaching 
of good manners and behaviour;* and in towns whore 
the old routine is unaltered, the well-dressed stranger 
will meet with bow^s and courtesies, given with true 
rank-and-file precision, 

Tho sliaking of hands seems always to have been 
an act of good-fellowship wherever it has been current. 
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^ith what people it drat came into extensive practice 
IS unknown, although its use amongst the early oon** 
verts to Christianity, in conjunction with the ‘holy kiss/ 
would indicate its eniployment in place of the older 
form of embracing* Pythagoras, Ae founder of the 
great intellectual school at Crotona, lield that friend- 
ship was imperishable, and that H therefore behoved 
no man indiscriminately to oonjoiii right hands, and 
thus give the highest pledge of fidelity and ftiendehip 
to unworthy persons. Bitson, the old English ballad- 
antiquary, has a verse in one of his collections, very 
emphatic, respecting it as a true* test of feeling ; for 
they were unquestionably hearty hand-shakers in 
olden times : • 

For the hand of the heart is the index, deslaring 
If well or if ill, how its master will stand; 

J hood not the tongue, of its friendship the swearing, 

I judge of a friend by the shake of his hand. 

In most civilised countries, the shaking of the hand 
is the established form of friendly greeting, and it is 
almost unnecessary to add that Englishmen are 
eminent for the vigour and cordiality of their grasp. 
The Arabians of the desert shake bauds with friends 
as* many as six or eight tiqaes. Many negro races 
prefer confining their attentions to the fingers alone. 

* Seizing the hand, they pull away at tbe fingers until 
the joints begin to "crack. The people of Lower 
Guinea also seize the fingers in an odd manner, 
cracking them, and calling out: ‘Thy servant, thy 
servant.’ In the upper provinces of Guinea, they 
mutually embrace, and join the fore or index finger 
of the right hands, until they crack, w'hcu bending 
forward they say i ‘ Good-day, good-day j ’ or if the 
persons be of the upper rank, theji exclaim : ‘ Peace, 
peace.* The Moors, also, are fond of shaking the 
right hand. • 

A variety of other forms of salutation are incapable 
of classification. The Japanese, in meeting his supe- 
rior, doffs his sandals, introduces his right hand into 
his left sleeve, and lets Ins wrists fall gently upon his 
knees, when with a rocking, shuffling gait, ho quietly 
passes his superior, jerking out in lugubrious tones 
the while: ‘Augh, augh! don’t hurt me, don’t hurt 
me ! * A stranger in Marocco has his presence of 
mind seriously shaken out of him by a Moorish horse- 
man riding down upon him in a furious manner, sud- 
denly checking his horse in front of him, and firing a 
pistol over liis head. The Egyptians, when in their 
divans, mutually take off each other’s slippers, and 
place them by their sides. The negroes of Sierra 
Leone bend their right elbows until tlie hand touches 
the mouth, the right thumbs and forefingers arc then 
placed together, and slowly withdrawn. TJie Lap- 
landers press their noses together, and the Tahitian 
observes the same ceremony, afterwards rubbing the 
other’s hand on his own nose and mouth. Two bands 
of North American Indians meeting, they throw them- 
selves on the ground before they come near enough 
to converse, and the two eldest of each party advance 
with their budget of news. An awful sighing then 
takes place, ending in a perfect yell; each sex 
approaches in different groups, and a distribution of 
tobacco-pipes amongst the men ends the ceremony. 
In South America, they are unusually pert and 
laconic. Two greeting, one says ‘Thou?* and the 
other says ‘ Yes,* and they pass on. The Cingalese 
women clap their hands, lifting them up to their 
foreheads. Other customs, equally curious and 
amusing, ^re fast disappearing before the inter- 
course with more civilised nations, which is con- 
stantly following upon the extension of commerce; 
and more refined modes of friendly recognition are 
replacing those rude and grotesque salutations, which, 
Vhilo they indicate the same* common feelings, 
can scarcely be said to ahew the same amount of 


culture and intelligence. I’he eprettd of kncrwledge 
and a more extended intercourse are iu^mediately 
perceptible in the manners of the outward man ; and 
in the constant attrition 6f social life he acquires a 
finish and grace which, if it exhibits less fervour, is 
still not wanting in sincerity or manliness. 

THE WILD HUNTSMAN IN PRANCE* 
Fuakcu, too, has its Wild Huntsman, and, in tmth, 
one who is considerably older* than either of his 
German colleagues. It may easily be supposed that 
the German barons Von Hackclberg and Von Roden- 
burg are but posthumous sons of the French chasseur, 
or, to speak more plainly, that the German legend is 
of French origin. It has become incorporated into 
German life, like many other French legends — those 
of the beautiful Magellone, Melusine, and others, to 
wit — and it still flourishes on German soil, long after 
it has been all but forgotten in France, a country 
which changes even its legends, as soon as possible. 

The French legend of the Wild Huntsman is 
connected with a Inetorical person, wlio was born 
about the close of tho ninth century, one Thibault- 
le-Tricheur, called also Le Vieux (the Old), of 
tho house of Champagne, Count do Tours, of Blois, 
and other extensive feudal domains. The sins that 
have procured for him the appellation of Chasseur 
Noir, and doomed him to an everlasting nightly 
hunt, are not specified, but they do not seem to 
have been ecclesiastical ofl'ences, as in the German 
instances. The clergy must have been ungrateful, 
indeed, if they took any p.art in his condemnation, for 
‘Thibald the Rogue’ built them many a cloister, and 
made large offerings to the church. It seems that 
the people themselves, of their own accord, ranked 
him among the evil spirits, and with good right. 
Thibald was the prototype of the great baron of the 
middle ages, and as such w^as the first on French soil 
who, availing himself of the ruin of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, declared himself independent, and the 
hereditary possessor of Jiis fee ; and founded the first 
of those great baronies, every one of wliich soon 
became more powerful than the kingdom of France 
proper, under the early Capets. It was ho who took 
the field against iiis feudal lord, Louis-d’Outremer, 
and mode liim prisoner. His hundred-y eared life, 
which procured him tlie cognomen of the Old, he 
spent in fighting, robbing, hunting, and in taking 
and breaking oaths. He was cruel, coarse, cunning, 
greedj^ brave, superstitious, and godless. The pea- 
santry on his immense domain ho treated witli more 
cruelty than he did his hounds. An old verse thus 
cliaracterises him : 

A homme ne h femme ne porta ain!ti<5 

Do franc ne de ch^tif n’eut merei, ne pitic 

Ne douta a faire raul muvre ou pc^cln?. 

As a penalty for his misdeeds, he is doomed ever- 
lastingly to carry on, in the character of the Wild 
Huntsman, the sport he had loved too dearly, with 
the idea, probably, that ho must at last get tired of 
it, and the thing become a punishment. 

In former times, this hunt was common through 
all the interior of France ; but at tho present day 
it is confined to Bologne, and the wild woods 
round the castle of Chambbrd* The particulars of 
this chase vre are not able to give, inasmuch as 
it is invisible ; but it ^is heard rioting among the 
summits of trees, by the aound of horns, the hunts- 
man’s cry, tho barking of the liounds, the^crack of 
the whip, tlie neighing of the horses, the groans of 
the stricken deer, and accompanied by tlae whistling 
and roaring of the wind. Equally ignorant are we 
as to whether Thibald the Rogue has his ikoe in the 
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•f bit neeb, like BtitOA Backeibsti^ bt 
carriet it in front, like ordinary mbftals* 

In earlier ages, wlien CJiambord and the piMitatidont 
of Thibald, the cattle of Blbitt ^ere yet the centre* 
point of French hiatory, apd the retidenoe of the 
court, tJio Chasseur Nolr nrat regarded as a prophet 
of evil. He was heard to hovt^l in the wind when 
any calamity or great crime was impending. In Such 
cases, ho was always particularly noisy in the vicinity 
of Gliambord and Blois. The inhabitants of Sologue^ 
however, can no lodger specify the occasions when 
he appeared as an evil prophet ; but it is still remen^- 
bored that in the year ITSO^consequently, at a time 
when the legend had long been dormant in Cham* 
bord — he repeatedly howled round the castle in a 
very terrible manner; while the events that followed 
shewed that he didn^t make all that fuss about 
nothing. 

Ciiambord, this fairy castle, this master-piece of 
the sixteenth century, so rich in art, and, in truth, 
one of the most majestic buildings that the present 
millennium has produced, belonged at the period In 
question to the Marshal Moritz von Sachsen. Bouis 
XV. liad presented it to the victor of Fontenoy as a 
reward for his man^' successful battles, and for his 
treachery towards his German fatherland. Moritz, 
ill whose veins ran the blood of Augustus von 
Sachsen, mingled with that of the adventurers of 
the house of Kunigsmnrk, was addicted to all 
the pleasures which corrupt princes patronise; and 
connncnccd at this time in Chambord a volup- 
tuous style of life that might almost vie with the 
gaieties there in the time of Francis I. Here was 
a crowd of noble lords and ladies, just as at the 
court of Louis XV. ; and the forest of Chambord, the 
dim avenues and labyrinths of the castle, rivalled the 
gardens and parks of the king. To make the com- 
parison complete, Madame Pompadour came fre- 
quently to visit this hero, wlio iulierlted the bodily 
vigour of his father and the beauty of his maternal 
uncle. A hall of the castle was. used as a theatre. In 
which played tlie companies of the famous Fnvard 
and Mademoiselle Chantilly, whom the marshal loved 
and the director married. The lavisli hospitality of 
the lord of Chambord was universally appreciated; 
and the greatest dignitaries crowded around him who 
was so high in the king’s favour through the favour 
of Madame Pompadour. The Prince de Conti alone 
was absent. 

The Prince w^ns perliaps the only declared enemy 
of the favourite Marshal von Sachsen. In the battle 
of Fontenoy, Conti w'as in dread of the strong 
columns of the Knglish-IIanovcrian army. When 
they pressed on, lie hastened to the king, and implored 
liini to retire and save his valuable life, as the battle 
was already lost. The Icing wept, but acted according 
‘ to the advice of the prince. On riding off the battle- 
field, he met the Marshal von Sachsen, whom he 
sorrowfully addressed : ‘ So we have lost the battle.’ 

‘What villain has told you tliat?* exclaimed the 
marshal.^ ‘I tell you, the .battle is won/ And 
tlio battle was won, and Moritz was loaded with 
honours and distinctions — so overloaded, indeed, 
that Conti had no choice but to restrain his feeling 
of revenge. He had not forgotten, however, that 
the marshal had called him a villain; and when 
Moritz von Sachsen had, through his volu] ruousness 
in Chambord, thrust the memory of his victories 
somewhat into the background, and when it w'as said 
that the gigantic constitution of the conqueror of 
Foetenov had suHered considerably in consequence 
of his exoessivo debauclmries, the Prince de Conti 
remembari^ in the liveliest manner that he Iiad 
been ^all^ a villain. ^ 

^ Ai^bout ! this time the 'marshal, with his lords and 
IMlos, resolved on a moonlight ride through the forest 


of Chalhbord* The autapin night was exceedingly! 
mild and bright; the coni|»ttAy was full ef chat, mirth, 
and laughter. All on a audden, a roaring noise was 
heard above the 4ieads of the company, as if some 
furious hurricane were blowing over them. The sky 
became dark, and a strange smell of sulphur tainted 
the atmosphere. The riders reined in their horses ; 
but suddenly a frightful panic seized the whole com- 
pany, and nohlo Iprds and ladies galloped off in every 
direction, as though pursued by some evil spirit. The 
marshal alone, in his invincible courage, remained, 
tliough somewhat shivering, on the spot. He spurred 
his horse, but it did not move. The atmosphere 
around him now became furious as a whirlwind, 
and through the whirlwind a strange-looking horse- 
man descenOdd to the earth. He wore an old black 
iron coat-of-niail. From his closed visor f fared forth 
a pair of eyelaslies of extraordirary length, and as 
white as snow ; and locks of hair as white spread 
over his shoulders. 

‘Moritz von Sachsen,’ said the apparition, ‘get 
thee hence out of my territory, and from my wood. 
Thou hast nothing to do here. If thou art not gone 
within thirty dnys, it will be worse for thee/ ‘And 
who art thou?’ asked Moritz. ‘I am Tliibault tfie 
Old/ So saying, he sprang into the air and vanished 
in the whirlwind. 

Moritz rode back to the castle, told his adventure, 
and laughed, and his incredulous court laughed with 
him. After the tale and the laughter, tlio marshal 
considered it cowardice to heed the w'arntng of the 
Wild Huntsman, and he therefore remained in Cham- 
bord, living in pleasure with Madame Favard, Madame 
Pompadour, and his own riotous hunting companions. 

But on a certain night in the end of November 1750, 
the Wild Huntsman again appeared over the castle 
and park of Chambord, and this time witli a noise and 
cry, a liowling and whistling, such as had never been 
heard before. The Ukraine horses which the marshal 
liad reared here, and whicli were grazing in the park, 
broke through their enclosures, and with dislievellcd 
manes, galloped off in every direction. The two 
regiments of Lancers, wdiieh he always had wdth him, 
quitted their stables and barracks, and in their fright 
were about to throw tliemselves upon their horses, as 
though some awful calamity were awaiting them; but 
they saw only misty spectres, whi(‘.h seemed to be 
sitting and whistling upon the broad chimneys of 
the castle, or leaping from one gable to another. 
Will-o’-the-wisps were running over the large castlc- 
meadowB, and owls were shrieking from the roofs. 
Towards morning, all was peaceful and dear again, 
but every one in the vicinity knew that something 
dreadful was about to happen. 

Shortly after seven o’clock, a close carriage, that 
seetned to have come from a distance, droiv up at the 
entrance to the park, and a courier dashed into the 
courtyard. A valet de chamhre took from him a letter, 
and carried it to the marshal, who was still in bed. 
The imifshal read the letter, sprang out of bed, clothed 
himself in haste, and summoned his adjutant. The 
arrival of the courier had awakened the curiosity of 
the servants; they listened, and observed that the 
marshal and his adjutant descended a secret staircase, 
crossed over the castle moat, and entered' the park. As 
they entered the first allee^ two men stepped down from 
the carriage that was waiting there. After a few 
minutes, the strangers again entered their carriage, 
and drove away ; the marshal, leaning upon the arm 
of his adjutant, returned by the same path to the 
castle, and went back to his bed* Tiie servants were 
summoned, and it was soon reported through the 
castle that the marshal was very ill, in consequence 
of a severe cold he had taken : on the following day 
ho died. 

This, therefore, was the event signified by the 
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ftpparlftioii of the Wild HuottinaQ. It woa Hi* dangetcme to reteml their neoi^eti ^ iHe world; and 
official appea^rance: with t^ie fatea of fVanc% ot of yet It is pretty t^ertain that goverifnrtonts 

public men, he !iae henceforth had nothing to do; m know what it |fo!ng on in onr 'Vllmial* |hd dock« 
has sunk down to a mere spirit of the^dUtriol;, of whom yards, Jlappily, the subject has ijOw llJteft brought 
the inhabitants of the villages and farms of ^logne forward in a way that will set all thd beta tn their 
only apeak when the storm Is raging, Even in the proper light Whether fVom the 01 > 0 n msplgy of 
city of Blois itself, on whose eminence Hiibanlt the French naval power at Cherbourg^ or from any Other 
Kogue built his castle, the Oiiassenr Noir is known cause, the Admiralty now demand more ships and 
among the learned alone as one of their countrymen, more seamen ; and this demand has been the cause 
By ail tlio rest of France lie is forgotten, and the of much publication of valuable documents. AboOt 
frequenters of the grand Opera know of his existence, the middle of December, a long and important paper 
only from Der FrcischUiz, which they take to be pure on the state of the British nav}^ was read before 
German. the Society of Arts by Mr E. J. Heed, who, before 

The legends of Friyce have met with the same fate becoming one of the editors of the M&fhanka* 
as its songs, Tlic reminiscences of the middle ages zint^ was connected witli the Boyal Dockyard at Ports* 
were obliterated as far back as the period of Louis mouth. In this paper were brought forward many 
XII. and Francis L, by tbe glory of new times and by valuable historical and statistical facts relating to 
Italian influences. Jlie excitement of the Italian war- the navy, little known before to the general public; 
stories was superseded by that of the religious war ; and in tiie discussion which followed, tbe well-known 
the memory of this, again, was dimmed by the so- names of Sir Cliarlca ShaW, Admiral Snrtorius, 
called ‘great century * of Louis XIV.; and between Captain Norton, Mr Nasmyth, Mr Scott Bussell, 
these epochs and our own times, the great revolution Mr Ditcliburn, Captain Fislibourne, and Sir Charles 
has fixed a wide, yawning, impassable abyss. Most Napier, were found amongst those who supplied 
of the myths and legends which seem to belong to comments or suggestions. Two months afterwards, 
the middle ages, and which at this day flourish more the Meeham s' Miujaziue — which, after thirty-five 
among citizens than in true country-life, are the years of usefulness, lias assumed a new Vorm, 
•artful productions of some fashionable writers of the enlarged dimensions, and increased importance — 
last century, who arose and became popular a la gave two valuable Admiralty documents, one signed 
Lorehy* Of the real middle* age myths, the last trace 1850, and anotlier IHoO, which had never before seen 
will soon vanish from Franco. That of the Wild the light, but which Mr Heed obtained official per- 
Huntsman is fast fading away 5 and we have intro- mission to print. Tlicse documents contained the 
duced it merely for the sake of pointing out something results of a vast number of experiments on screw 
common among very diflerent peoples, an always war-stearners, mado during a period of sixteen years, 
interesting exercise. and tabulated with such minuteness as to be invalu- 

able to ship-builders and engine-builders. About 

OUB SCBFW.NAVY Howard Douglas published an important 

- % work on steam-warfare ; and about this time, too— 

John Bull is sorely puzzled ; he cannot tell what to partly owing to a sort of rivalry between the ‘out* 
roused out of a pleasant slumber, and the ‘ in* Lords of the Admiralty— valuable official 
and finds his old cherished opinions most rudely returns were ordered and obtained by parliament. It 
assail^. lie has always had faith in the dictum results from all this, that we now know w^hat we have 
that England liolds her position as the first naval got, and how hc obtained it, in the form of a steam- 
power in the >yorId, and ho cannot easily give navy. The reader will not be sorry to have tlie facts 
it up. He insists that wliat Nelson did sixty plainly sot before him, 

yeps ago, we could do again, if necessary. He The first point is this— our sailing war-ships are 
points to uie eagerness of the British sailors to things of the pa.st ; they have done their work, and 
thrasli the Bupians in tlie late war, and to the fact are gone ; their glory is wrapped up with the glory 
that the thrashing was only prevented by the hiding of Nelson and Collingwood, Howe and Jervis. We 
of one fleet behind stone- walls at Cronstadt, and are building no more of them. Some are rotting; 
by the sinking of another beneath the entrance of some arc used as block-ships or hulks; some are 
bebastopeu harbour. » He know^i that he has paid being lengthened and converted into screw- steamers, 
enormously in the last few years for ‘Naval Esti- The shape, the dimensions, the moving-power, the 
mates; and he feels that in justice lie ought now armament, all are being changed, insomuch that, for 
to possess a large, efficient, and well-equipped fleet, all warlike purposes, we must now regard the stcani- 
And yet, what is he told? Iwo or three old admi- navy ns (he navy; and all our future hostilities bv 
rals who have given and received hard knocks in their sea, whether for attack Or defence, must be regulated 
time inform him that our navy is very incomplete, on a steam-engine basis. The next point to notice is 
and that unless we maintain a Channel fleet, we shall that our success by sea in the great Napoleon war^ 
rue It pme day. Two or three eccentric members was due to the skill of our commanders and the pluck 
of parliament, and other eccentrics who are not of our men— not to the excellence of our ships. The 
in parliament, loudly assert that the French arc science of naval architecture was more studied on the 
comnig-to land somewhere on our coasts ; and continent than in England ; insomuch that, class for 
draw pictures of thirty thousand French soldiers class, foreign war-ships were better than our own 
marching down Cheapside, with money-bags taken We overloaded our ships witli guns, in proportion to 
, S'.,®, tile Bank of England. All sorts the size, and thus injured their fitness for speed 
or frightful things are said, and the lady-boarders at and manoeuvring. After tlfa wars with France and 
lodging-houses on the south const meditate with America, the Admiralty resoW«d to enlarge our ships 
mixed feelings on the possible appearance of ferocious and to make sundry chniigea in form and adjustment • 

loivtgners lauding on the beach some fine morning. and these alterations, durifig a Wiod of fortv veara’ 
In tins Afl in mnafr -nwll m va -v* i-jr 


remedy for what is wrong. Unfortunately, official Walker, 


pedantry and routine stand much in tho way. The 
Admiralty and tho War-office ape famous for non- 


commumcativeness ; they profess that it might be j 1843, after a few minor experiments, the government 


One great experiment has been, tp determine 
wliether iron is a good material for ships of war.* In 
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bejt»n tiD build iron abips* Th«|r built or purchased 
aij^hteen such in three velars* ‘ It line been clearly ascer- 
tained that, for merchant-vesselt, iron ia superior 
to wood; they may be built lighter and stronger, 
of greater capacity, of superior speed, of increased 
durability, and at a less cost both for purchase and 
repair. But for ships-of-war, there are two fatal 
objections. One is, that the bottoms of iron ships get 
rapidly foul ; and that a ship-of-war is often engaged 
for years together in service, far from any facilities 
for cleaning the hull below water. The other is, 
that Iron hulls are shattered by shot much more 
injuriously than those of wood; and no contrivance 
of an elastic lining— of cork, india-rubber, felt, 
behind the sheet iron, has sufficed to remove this evil. 
So important are these defects, that the government 
in 1850 ceased to build iron war-ships, and none have 
since been added to onr navj^ 

But now we come to tlie grand improvement, the 
great reformer of our century — Steam. The readers of 
Chamberses Journal do not require to be informed what 
were the cldcf facts connected witli the rise and pro- 
gress of steam-navigation ; the story has more than 
once been told, in different forma. What we have 
here to do, is to shew bow steam got into the royal 
nav 3 \ It was in 1815 that Lord Melville ordered an 
engine to be built for the sloop-of-war Congo^ to try 
the paddle as a means of propulsion. Nothing more 
was done till 1821, when the small steamer Monkey 
was purchased by the AdmiraU 3 \ Next, the Comet 
was built; and after this, many other paddle-ships of 
war — some designed by Sir Kobert Seppings, some 
by shipwrights in the dockyards, some by private 
persons. Sir William Sj^monds took up tins matter 
in 1832; he built many puddle war-steamers which 
were severely criticised both by naval officers and 
by 'ship-builders. What would have been the present 
state of the British navy if the screw-propeller bad not 
been invented, it is in vain to conjecture ; we have 
only to deal ndth facts as we find them. Very early 
in the history of steam-navigation, the idea occurred 
to inventors that an Archiraedean Screw might be 
used instead of paddles ; but it was not until 1837 
that Captain Ericsson practically tested the matter on 
the Thames. In 18^0, Mr Smith introduced a screw- 
propeller of such improved form that our merchants at 
once took the matter up, and began to build com- 
mercial steamers with screws instead of paddles. 
Impelled by public opinion, Symonds took up the 
matter also, on the part of the government. 

It was in 1840, then, that the attention of tke | 
Admiralty authorities was first pointedly directed to 
the use of the screw as a proposed substitute for the 
paddle. The Archimerles of only 237 tons, built by a 
‘ Screw-Propeller Company,’ which was at that time 
in existence, made a voyage round Great Britain so 
isteadily and successfully, that the Admiralty commis- 
sioned Captain Chap^udl and Mr Lloyd to try that 
vessel against the ]V'tdgeon, a paddle-wheel Dover 
moil-steamer of loss tonnage and draught, but greater 
steam-power. Six competitive voyages were made in 
the Channel. It was found that the speed of the 
Archimedes was slightly inferior to that of the Widgeon, 
in smooth water or light winds ; but that against a 
strong wind, the screw beat the paddle. Moreover, if 
allowance were made for diflTerence of steam-force, it 
was proved that— horse-power against horse-power— 
the screw took the Igad^n fair weather as in foul. 
The Archimedes was a noisy little ship ; the shafts and 
gearing rumbled terribly ; but this was an evil iquite i 
witl^in the range of cngineerlii^ skill to remedy. The i 
two 'j*ad^s gave this favourable decision — that a 
scyewrsteamer can very easily lie used either with 
steam or sells singly, or with both together ; that in 
, carrying a press of sail, a Screw-steamer would not be 
^ so much affected by inclination of position as a paddle- 


steamer; that the backiiigof a screw-steamer is not 
less easy, and that the steering is more easy, than In 
a paddle-steamer; and that, In naval warfare, rite 
absence of paddle-boxes would be an immense advan- 
tage, in afibrding ^om for a broadside battery, and to 
allow tlie steamer to come close alongside the enemy 
for boarding. 

This report was so favourable, ith at the Admiralty 
ordered the Rattler to be built— the first government 
screw-steamer; the size and power were to be about 
equal to those of the.A/ecfo paddle-steamer, in order 
that comparisons might more fairly be instituted. 
Admiralty people travel very slowly when not urged 
by a ‘pressure from without;* and it was not unJil 
1843 that the Rattler was ready. Numerous trials 
were made* in that and the two following years. 
These trials taught many useful facts coixcerning tlie 
most profitable number of turnq, in the screw, il)e 
weight and size of the screw and shaft, &c. ; and the 
Rattler stood its ground well against tbo Alecto. 'Plio 
screw-steamer waa afterwards put in competition 
with the Victoria and Albert, the Rlach Kagle, and the 
Vesuvius paddle-steamers ; and when the gallant but 
unfortunate Sir John Franklin went to the Arctic 
Seas in July 1845, tho Rattier towed the Erebus and 
Terror to the Orkneys. Three other small screws 
were built or bought by the Admiralty about the * 
same time — tlm Bee, Dwarf, SiXid. Fairy ; while private 
companies built the Great Britain and other commer- 
cial scu’ew-steamers on a magnificent scale. 

At length, in the autumn of 1S45, the Admiralty 
determined that England should have a screw -navy ; 
and we have now had somewhat more than thirteen 
j^ears’ experience of the mode in which that resolution 
has been carried out. They insisted on two important 
conditions-— that every part of the machinery for a 
screw war- steamer a}»ould be below the water-line, 
to be out of the way of shot ; and that tho screw 
should be so adjusted as to be shipped and unshipped 
with readiness, in any weather. All tl)e eminent 
marine cngino-biiilders of England and Scotland wore 
incited to apply their inventive ingenuity and practi- 
cal skill to this subject. The Admiralty limited the 
compulsory conditions to a few in number, in order 
that the enginefirs might not be shackled in their 
movenients. Our distir»guished firms — Mandslaj^and 
Field, Mdier and Ravenhill, Kobert Napier of Glasgow, 
David Napier of London, Seaward and Capel, Penn 
of Greenwich, the Rennies, Boulton and Watt — all 
responded to the appeal, by sending in plans and 
suggestions. The Admiralty thereupon gave orders 
for fifteen pair of screw-engines for war-steamers, 
and four pair for line-of-battlo block-ships; taking 
care that the above-named engineers should all have 
opportunities of putting their plans in execution. 
A block-ship is a sturdy clumsy fabric, suited to 
defend a harbour, but not swift enough to run out and 
have a sea-fight ; the screw, however, gave to these 
four block-ships such mobile power that they became 
available at sea. One of the new screws, the Niger, 
was built in tho same lines as tho Basilish paddle- 
steamer, to try their merits ; and tlie result was such 
as to encourage the Admiralty in the new path 
marked out. It became more and more apparent 
that, in addition to its other excellences, the screw 
would be an auxiliary to sailing ships, and might also 
be used to facilitate nianceuvring or quick movements. 
Large and small together, there were 45 government 
screw-steamers ordered between 1840 and 1848, 
varying from 48 tons (the little Bee) to 28M tons (the 
Sanspareil), from 5 to 780 horse-power, from 63 to 
246 feet in length. Tho engines w'ere of various 
kinds, acconling to the plans of the several makers — 
beam, trunk, vertical, vertical oscillating, horizontal, 
horizontal trunk, horizontal oscillating, locomotive 
high-pressure, disc, and rotary. Most of the makers 
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lost money by these undertakings, but they gained 
experience' which become profitable to them and to 
the (jountry in after-years* ; 

All the 45 scrow-steaniers above adverted to were 
subjected to trials, the results of which were scrupu- 
lously tabulated ; but such has been the ^ red-tapiam ’ 
of the Admiralty, that our men of science and 
engineers have applied in vain for a publication of 
those results, until tlie lOth of February in the 
present year, when the public, for the first time, were 
admitted into the knowledge of experiments com- 
menced no less than nimiem years ago, and paid for 
out of the public money. 

The screw now reigned triumx^hant. Between 1848 
and 185G sucli screw-steamers were ordered to be 
built as shewed conclasively the estimation in which 
they were l^eld. An Admiralty paper was drawn up 
in May 1850, recording the results of all the earlier 
constructions and trials; and another, in August 1856, 
brought down the details to the spring of the last- 
named year. The advance had been prodigious. The 
second list contained the names of 01 screw-steamers 
— soriie of them ships of such size as had never before 
floated on the bosom of the ocean. There was the 
Duke of Welllntjlon, of 3750 tons and 131 guns; there 
was the Marlborough^ of the same number of guns, hut 
* greater tonnage; there was the Royal Albert^ also 
of )3l guns; there was the Agamemnon^ of 01 guns, 
which Admiral Lyons handleil dtiring the Crimean 
war almost as freely ns if it liad been a pleasure- 
yacht; there were the Algiers^ the Colossus^ the 
Conqueror^ the Exinouth^ the Manuibtd, the (h'lon, the 
Princess Royals the St Jean d*Acre, the late lamented 
Captain Sir William Peel’s Shannon — all iiiagniflceut 
ships, and some of them carrying ^uch hrrnaments as 
Nelson never dreamed of in liis day. These screw 
war-ships were built at the government dockyards; 
but the engines came from the factories of the 
engineers before named, and from those of Scott 
Xlussell and one or two others. The greatest .speed 
recorded in the tables is that of the little Fam/y a 
steamer built for other purposes than flgliting; but 
tlie greatest speed of the majority of the large war 
screw-steamers does not fall far below 11 knots an 
hour. The greatest horse-power is not in the largest 
ship ; it is in the Conq%iero7\ whose horizontal trunk- 
engines, made by Penn and Son, have nominal 800 and 
indicaieJ 2812 liorse-powor — a tremendous moving 
force, which must require a vast consumption of coal. 

Winle this was doing, nnd in the later years to the 
present timev France has not been idle. An ordon- 
ance of 1846 named 40 as the maximum number of 
ahips-of-the-line; but another in 1851 raised the 
proposed number to 45 — all with steam-power. It was 
further resolved, in 1851, that there should he 20 
steam -frigates a grande t?tose, 20 more with steam, 
as an auxiliary to sails, 20 steam-transports, 50 
steam-corvettes, and 80 steamers of smaller character. 
Most of these recommendations have been carried 
out; and Franco certainly possesses a fine steam- 
tiavy^ One of her steam-transports, the Calvados^ 
launched in 1858, can carry 2500 men, 150 horses, 
and 1200 tons of stores, at one time. Bussia, too, has 
been making great exertions to collect a steam-navy. 
Her losses wore immense during the war of 1851-5-6; 
but she has since worked hard, and has now fine 
fleets of war-steamers in various waters. The United 
States have made progress, not so much in the 
number of war-steamers, as in the vast size of the 
guns forming Uie armaments. 

But let us revert to our subject, the screw-navy 
of England. 

We said in an earlier paragraph tl)at some of the 
recent publications on this subject were probably due 
to the unwillingness of this or that minister to bear 
more than his own proper share of blame (if blame 


were needed) for delay in bidiig|iiig up the i^avy to 
a due state of completeness. Be aiut mny, the 
late First Lord of the Adanratty, soon afflr the com- 
mencement of the present sestimi CFf^ parliament, 
moved for a return of the number of steam-ships 
added to the British navy in each year ^om 1848 to 
1858 ; and for the whole number of etoam-ships 
actually afloat, building, or converting, on the Ist 
of January 1859. This return has since been pro- 
duced, and forms one among the recent valuable 
sources of information on the subject. From this it 
appears that the steam components of the royal navy 
were added in the following numbers, in the years 
named : 4 in 1848 ; 10 in 1849 ; 6 in 1850 ; 6 in 1851 ; 
5 in 1852; 9 in 1853; 49 in 1854; 87 in 1855; 148 in 
1856; 15 in 1857; and 15 in 1858— or 354 in all. This 
certainly does not look like idleness. Of course, the 
great preponderance in 1854 and the two following 
years arose out of tlie Bussian war, wlien steam-gun- 
boats and gun-vessels were added so rapidly to the 
navy, to the number of 168. The other return gives 
us an exact enumeration of all our royal steamers on 
the first day of the present year, including screws and 
paddles, and including also those which are now being 
built, and those sailing-ships which are now being 
lengthened and converted. The grand total is 463. 
It will BuflicG to shew how signally the screw has 
assumed the leadership ; that of this number, 351 are 
screw-steamers, and only 112 paddles. The list com- 
prises 49 ships of the line, 24 frigates, 9 block-ships, 
82 corvettes and sloops, and 4 mortar-ships ; the rest 
being made up of small vessels, gun-vessels, gun-boats, 
floating-batteries, tenders, dispatch-boats, troop-ships, 
store-ships, and yachts. No loss than 6 of our old llne- 
of-battle sailing-ships are at the present moment being 
converted into screw-steamers, as well as 6 of the old 
frigates. Not one ship-of-the-line, block-ship, mortar- 
ship, gun-vessel, gun-boat, or floating-battery, has 
paddles, all are screws ; the paddle-steamers, witli the 
exception of 9 frigates, built many *y ears ago, mostly 
take rank among the corvettes, sloops, nnd tenders. 
The actual number of line-of-battle screws is 33, there 
being 10 others building, and 6 converting, to make 
up the 49. As for our sailing ships-of-war, no one 
now cares what is their number; the strength of our 
navy is practically measured by steam. 

Now, wlmt is the bearing of all this on the rumours 
and alarms ? It may be thus stated — that if England 
were suddenly and without notice attacked by all the 
power which France could bring, it would cost us some 
lipouble to beat oif our assailants, because the British 
navy, having to defend so many colonies and foreign 
iwssessions, is rather scantily stationed on our own 
coasts. We want a few more ships, and a good many 
more men, to.complete a Clmnnel fleet ready for any 
exigencies ; this done, we may safely resume the ci^- 
ness of conscious strength, though not the indolence ol 
overweening security. How far any foreign ruler, 
whether despot or otherwise, is likely to be so reckless 
as to make an irreconcilable enemy of England by 
sudden invasion, is a political question which each 
newspaper reader must decide for himself; but, at any* 
rate, it is certain that England was not invaded when 
weakest — when the flower of her army was away 
fighting against rebels in India in 1857 and 1858. It is 
satisfactory to find that our greatest living authority 
on these subjects, General Sir Howard Douglas, sees 
no cause for doubt or uneasiness concerning the steady 
niuiutenanee of British supremacy on the seas. In 
his new work, On Naval Warfare wUh Steam, he 
proceeds on this assufiiption^that whatever foreign 
nations can do in or with ships, Englanddban do as 
Well, if not better. . He admits, and even urges as the 
main purpose of his writing, that we at^now the 
commencement of a new'Aa in naval warfare, which 
will necessarily modify, if not overturn, the present 
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tactics pf war on the ocean. Steam is doing this ; and 
we must bend to the mighty powers of steam. But 
let us, he rays, only give fair-play to oar own capa** 
bilitics, and the ball will still remain in our own hands. 
In this he differs from certain French writers, who 
have argued that steam-warfare would necessarily 
bring down the superiority of Britain relatively to 
otlior countries. They say that when steam super- 
sedes sails, the old skill and daring of the liiatoric 
‘British tar’ would have less scope to shew them- 
selves, and %viir on the ocean would assume much of 
that sort of military precision in which continental 
nations are so well versed. This to some extent may 
be true; but Sir Howard disputes the conclusion. 
Ho asks: ‘Is it likel}" that our nautical science and 
mechanical skill will remain stationary'', while those 
of other nations go on improving ? * He asserts 
that our seamen, at the present moment, know more 
about stearn-sliips and their characteristics, than the 
seamen of any other nation ; that they continue to be 
diligently trained in all that relates to naval tactics 
vrith wind or steam ; that our naval officers are 
prepared to avail themselves of every improvement 
that science and practice can suggest for the augment- 
ation of their professional attainments; that our 
sailors have mostly acquired practice in tlic mercan- 
tile marine before entering the roj^al navy ; that they 
are thus, almost of necessity, more efficient than the 
seamen in continental navies, ivho are taken by con- 
scription from towns or Helds, with little opportunity 
for that intermediate training; that the machinery 
for British steamers is the best that exists; that 
British enginemen are so much sought and relied on, 
that they arc found in the mercantile navies of all 
foreign countries; and that no reason can be given 
why the skill of our seamen and engineers should be 
stationary, or not keep pace with their increasing 
opportunities for improvement. So far from ignoring 
what France, Kussia, and America are doing in these 
matters, Sir Howard draws particular attention to it; 
but he does so only tliat we may be on the alert, and 
avail ourselves of all the scientific improvements of 
the age. This done, ‘it may be safely affirmed,* he 
says, ‘that the advantages which Great Britain lias 
so long enjoyed in her maritime superiority, will 
rather be increased than lessened under the new and 
I as yet untried power of motion ; and it may reason- 
I ably be supposed that other nations will continue to 
I follow rather than lead us in the career of nautical 
! w'arfare.* 

I iSt 

VISITS OF THE PLAGUE IN OLD TIMES. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. 

I CHAPTCB IT, 

“Wb do not hear so much of physicians in connection 
with the plague, as of a set of inferior officials called 
Cimgers^ wdiose business it was to establish and 
execute all the various sanitary regulations lield 
necessary in the case. There were professional clengers 
in all towns of any consideration ; and when the pest 
declared itself in any village or country place, a 
cleijger was sent to attend to it, at the expense of the 
place affected. For example, on the pest falling forth 
in 160d, in the valley of the Dee, cases having occurred 
in the house of Mr Thomas Burnet, minister of Strath- 
auchan, and in that of John Burnet of S^owy — two 
places divided* by the rjvep, but both on the great line 
of road ]eadin|if)^om jthe south to the north of Scotland 
— the count]]yf[g^trenien met to devise measures foi; 
the protection: . 4 »f the public health. One of their 
expodiont^was tb send to Dundee for two clengers, for 
whose payment we Hnd them entering into a bond to 
that extent of five hundred merks, a sum 

eqvalj^' nearly twenty-eight pounds sterling. In 
« |;yL635#lic pesi having been introduced by a mercantile i 


vessel into the little port of Oramond, on the , 
Firth of Forth, two clengers went thither from New- 
haven to take all needM measures with sick and 
hale. The village was completely secluded; all i 
access and all egress alike forbidden. The people, 
tlirown out of their usual employments, were reduced ? 
to starvation, and it was not till their sufferings had 
lasted three months, that the ban of non-intercourso 
was removed. On this occasion, a strict order was 
issued to prevent the landing of people out of ships 
from Holland, or any intercourse with such vessels as 
might come into the Firth of Forth, Tlie wife of 
Thomas Anderson, skipper, having gone on board lier 
lu]sband*8 vessel, and remained there some time, after 
whicli she returned to her house in Leith, an order 
was given tlftit she should remain within doors. One 
Francis Vanhoche, of Middleburg, liad embarked in a 
ship bound for Scotland, in order to settle his accounts 
for lead ore ; ho liad been detained by contrary winds, 
and then landed at Hull, wdience he proceeded to 
Edinbnrgii, and took up liis quarters with Gilbert 
Fraser, a merchant-burgess of the city. To the sur- 
prise of Francis, he w’aa shut up in the house as a 
dangerous person, and not liberated till the Laird of 
Laniington engaged to take him immediately ofi* to 
Leadhills, where he had business to attend to. As to 
Cramond, it may be remnrkcMi that it is the place ‘ , 
where we have the last authentic accounts of the 
plague occurring in Scotland. In fields within the 
parish there arc four graves of persons wlio died of 
the plague, two of them marked wdlh tombstones, on 
one of which is inscribed the date November 1G47. 

The pestilence of 160C was an exceedingly severe 
one. It spread rapidly over the kingdom, and we are 
told that neither burgh nor land was free. The towns 
of Ayr and Stirling were almost desolated. The lord- 
chancellor, writing to ^he king in October, says : ‘ Tliis 
calamity liinders all meetings of Council, ami all 
public functions for ministration of justice and main- 
tenance of good rule and government, except sic ns we 
tak at starts, with some few, at Edinburgh, or in sic 
other place for a day, to keep some countenance of 
order.’ The unconforming clergy then imprisoned at 
Blackness wrote a petition for mercy to the king 
(August 23), in which they describe the state of the 
country under its present aftiietion. They speak 
of * the destroying angel hewing down day apd night 
continually, in sic a number in some of our congrega- 
tions, that the like thereof has not been heard many 
years before.* They add ; ‘ Wliat is most lamentable, ' 
they live and die comfortless under the fearful judg- 
ment, filling the heaven and the earth with their ’ 
sighs, sobs, and cries of their distressed souls, for 
being deprived not only of all outw'iird comforts 
(whilk were great also), but also of all inward conso- 
lation, through the want of the ordinary means of 
their peace and life, to wit, the preaching of the Word f 
of our ministry.* 

Two years later, Dundee Imd a visit of the pest * 
exclusively to itself, and was so sorely afflicted, that, 
one of the magistrates being dead, and another ill, 
and the whole town in n state of disorganisation, it 
was necessary for the Privy Council to commission 
three citizens to act as bailies. 

It is to be remarked that a visit of the pestilence 
to a town led to other evils, in consequence of the 
stoppage it put to business and to work, and its cut- 
ting off 'Supplies of articles needful for the support of 
life. We hear of Dumfries, in the beginning of winter 
1598, being, through a late visit of the pest, utterly 
prostrated, its markets decayed, anil the surviving 
inhabitants on^ the borders of starvation. One wmuld 
suppose that, in these circumstances, the Christian 
sympathy of its more fortunate neighbours wou-hi havo i 
dictated the taking of some nieasurcs for its relief; 
but nothing of the kind seems to have been either 
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offered or expected. Something rather to the contrary 
is found to have taken place. Two of the burgesiet 
unsuspected of infection sent out from the dis- 
tressed town into Galloway, with money to purchase 
cattle. Coming to the burgh of Wigton, they were 
civilly received by the magistrates, who let them 
know that they were welcome to purcliase cattle, 
provided they paid for them, and satisfied the town 
as to its customs. Thus sanctioned, the Dumfries 
emissaries went into the country and bought thirty- 
eight nolt, which they began to drive towards Dum- 
fries, iooking for no interruption or impediment. At 
Monygaff, on the Water of Cree, they were met by a 
largo armed party jinder the command of Patrick 
Ahannay, provost of Wigton, and John Edgar and 
Archibald Tailfer, bailies, who laid violent iiands 
upon then^ and carried them and their cattle to 
Wigton. We do not learn what was the motive of 
this conduct, but may reasonably surmise it was some 
claim in the way of custom which the Dumfriessians 
had fiiiled to satisfy. At Wigton the cattle were de- 
tained eight days, getting gradually leaner for want 
of food, till at last tliey were ‘extreme lean and it 
was not till their owners had paid a hundred merks, 
that they were allowed to proceed with the beeves to 
the starving burgh of Dumfries. 

The distresses thus collaterally connected with the 
plague are illustrated by a story resting only on trji- 
dition, but which is so universally told in Scotland, 
that we may well believe it to be in the main true. 
It is brought forward liere in the narrative of a 
popular work,* as localised at Dundee, but it is 
assigned to other places : 

‘In the woodlands, the black nude slug (Limax 
attr) is a huge voracious creature; herbivorous, feed- 
ing on tender plants ; fruits, as strawberries, apples ; 
and even turnips and mushrooms ; appearing morning 
and evening, or after rain ; suffering severely in its 
concealment in long droughts, and remaining torpid 
in winter. In the town of Dundee there exists a 
strange traditionary story the plague, connected 
w'ith the conversion, from dire necessity, of the Avion 
ater, or black slug, to a use similar to that which the 
luxurious Homans are said to have made of the great 
apple-snail. Two young and blooming maidens lived 
together at ^that dread time, like Bessie Boll and 
Mary Gra^', in a remote cottage on the steep (indeed 
almost perpendicular) ascent of the Bonne tmaker’s 
Hill. Deprived of friends or support by the pestilence 
that walked at noonday, they still retained their good 
looks and healthful aspect, even when the famine had 
succeeded to the plague. The jaundiced eyes of the 
famine-wasted wretches around them were instantly 
turned towards the poor girls, who appeared to thrive 
so well while others were fainisliing. They w^ere 
unhesitatingly accused of witchcraft, and had nearly 
fallen a prey to that terrible charge; for betwixt 
tliemselves they'had sworn never to tell in words by 
what means they were supported, ashamed as they 
felt of the resource to which they had been driven ; 
and resolved, if possible, to escape the anticipated 
derision of their neighbours on its disclosure. It was 
only when about to be dragged before their stern 
inquisitors, that one of the girls, drawing aside the 
covering of a great barrel which stood in a corner of 
their domicile, discovered without violating her oath, 
that the youthful pair had been driven to the des- 
perate necessity of collecting and preserving for food 
large quantities of these Limacinw^ which tliey ulti- 
mately acknowledged to have proved to them generous, 
and even agreeable sustenance. The explanation 
sufficed ; the young women escaped with their lives, 
and were even applauded for their prudence,' 

Of the dread with which tlie pest was beheld in 

* Zand mid Wafer. By W. Wallace Fyfe. 


those old we can now farm but a fnii^t idea. 

Wo may get son^e little help Ip imagining what it 
was, from an anecdote which lets us iffto private 
family life in the seventeentli ceatpry. Tiiomns 
Stewart, a boy, the son of Sir James Stewart, an 
eminent Edinburgh citizen, was on intimate terms 
with James Denham, a men^hant-apprentice, the son 
of Denham of Westshiel, in Lanarkshire. It was in 
1645, when the pestilence vras hovering about the 
city, but had not yet strongly declared itself. Accord- 
ing to the narrative of a descendant of Stewart, tlie 
two youths were one evening at a tavern, where they 
had received change of some money. Next day, 
that house was shut up as infected with the plague. 
This created a strong alarm in Sir James Stewart’s 
house. ‘James Denham was sent for, and both were 
strictly examined as to every circumstance. Thomas 
had received the njonoy in change, and so frightened 
w'cro all, that none wmuld touch the pocket in which 
the money was, but at a distance; and after the 
pocket was cut out, it was with tongs cast in a fire, 
and both lads w'ere shut up in a bed-chamber, seques- 
trate from all companj^ and had victuals at proper 
I times handed into them. AVhile they thus stood 
their quarantine, by strength of imagination or 
power of fancy, some fiery spots broke out on their 
arms and thighs, and they imagined no less than un- 
avoidable death. They mutuf\lly lamented. Thomas 
had more courage and Christian resignation than his 
companion. “James,” said he, “let us trust in God 
and in the family prayers, for Jesus* sake, who, as he 
cures tlio plague of the heart, can, if we are inlec’.ted, 
cure the most noisome disease of the body.*’ They 
both went to their knees, and joined in most solemn 
prayer, had much spiritual comfort, and in a fort- 
night were set at liberty, and tlie family retired to 
the country.* 

Our forefathers suffered as much from famine as 
from pestilence ; and indeed these two calamities were 
remarkably connected with each other. Wo have 
seen scarcities in our own time ; and some elderly 
people can remember one or two years at the close of 
the last century, when dearth produced a sharp and 
very general suffering in the land. But all modern 
experiences of this calamity appear to have been 
gentle in comparison with the la mines of old times. 
It was not, of course, that the arrangements of provi- 
dence were different in those times from wdiat they 
are now. There does not appear to have been at 
that time any larger proportion of unfruitful seasons 
tkan what we are visited with. But the arrangements 
of men w'ore much less calculated to save them from 
the consequences of a failure of the Crops. They 
acted under a total ignorance of the first principle.s 
of political economy ; and somehow wo always find 
that ignorance leads to mischief. 'J'ho master-evil of 
their situation was that tliey had to depend for the 
necessaries of life almost wholly upon tvhat they 
could themselves raise within their own bounds. 
When their own crops failed, they had no such boin- 
mercial connections with other countries as might 
have led to their getting ready supplies from without. 
Tliey had not, as a rule, either money or goods to 
.send ; and though upon occasion they might provide 
means to purchase supplies, these were not alyrays 
sure to be had when wanted, other countries not 
being prepared by any regularity of demand for such 
a trade. The mere rudeness of things in Scotland 
did not alone operate here. The government, ignor- 
ant even when It meant well, interfered with orders 
about trade, both im torn and qther articles, w hich 
had a great effect in impeding a free anfi roufually 
beneficial interchange of products* It discouraged 
the export of our own pjtoduce, because^ that raised 
prices to the hofne-oonsumer; and it discouraged a 
steady inflow of needful things from abroad, because 
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that, jv’cording to their ideas, caused mon^ to be 
861 ) t out of the conutry. Consequeotly, when a 
Bcaniity occurred in Scotland, we had little external 
lielp to look for. All that the government could do 
was to issue orders for grain being brought to market, 
witli threats of severe puniahtaent to all who kept it 
up for higher prices, as well as to all who should 
presume to buy it up before it came to market, 
tlieae being called by the generally odious names of 
regraters and forestallers^ In reality, as is now well 
underbtood, these operations of commerce are useful 
to the community, because they tend to spread con- 
sumption equably over the whole time of the scarcity, 
instead of allowing an over-expenditure at first, 
with the consequence of making greater scarcity 
afterwards. But this philosophy was not then under- 
stood, and accordingly the holder neither got his fair 
I>rice, nor was the consumption properly regulated. 
One fatal result was, that there was the reverse of an 
encouragement to farmers or landlords to extend tho 
productiveness of their lands, or to keep over any 
considerable reserve. In fact, by such laws as these, 
tho government simj)ly plundered a particular section 
of the community for tho supposed benefit of the 
rest ; and we all know that where men are not allowed 
a })ope of enjoying the fruits of their own industry, 
tliey will be very indifferent about being industrious. 
The people a| large merely prepared future starva- 
tion for themselves by interfering, when any scarcity 
occurred, with the fair course of commerce, and 
refusing to give the prices which the ratio of supply 
and demand justified. 

Keeping these general observations in view, we 
need not be surprised tliat our ancestors suffered 
much more from famine than modern generations do, 
and, by natural consequence, were also more severely 
visited with pestilential disease, A few instances of 
tbe two calamities occurring in a connection of time 
may here be adduced. 

In the beginning of 15CS, Scotland was visited 
with ‘exceeding dearth of corns, in respect of the 
penury thereof in the land, and that beforehand a 
great qtiantity thereof was transported to other 
kingdoms.’ Exceeding scarcity at the same time 
prevailed in England, attributed by Holinshed to the 
singular dryness of the preceding summer, wliich had 
parched up tlie herbage and corn, and led to an 
extensive mortality among sheep and cattle. This 
chronicler states, as a remarkable fact, that hay 
came to be sold l)y weight, a stone costing fivepeTiee. 
A pestilence followed, and, as already mentioned, 
Edinburgli alone lost two thousand five hundred 
of lier inhabitants. A physician, named Gilbert 
Skeync, published in Edinburgh, on this occasion, 
a small trotst, from which we learn that he attri- 
buted the ailment to putrescent mutter, extreme 
humidity of the air, ana tlie ‘ great dearth of victual, 
whereby men are constrained to eat evil and corrupt 
meats.’ Ho remarks that ‘we daily see the piiir 
znair" subject to sic calamity than the potent ; ’ but 
lets lie know that the former met with but indifferent 
consideration from those in better circtumstances. 

‘ Every ane,' he aays, ‘ is become detestable to other, 
and specially the pair in the sight of the rich, as gif 
they were not equal with them touching their creation.^ 
Indeed, he says he was partly moved to puhliah his 
little book, ‘ seeing the puir in Christ Itilaik [that is, 
perish] withotft assista»co^f support in bod 3 % all men 
deteatand aspection, S 2 >eecli, or comnlunioution with 
them.’ ^ ^ 

The winter was a severe one, owing 

to the preVnlerM^I north and east winds, and the 
spring of * it seems to have been a 

season niuuM^^ mqrnorifble one of 1854-54 
Thore ^ deficient crop in both 

Scotlandi w^^^^gland, and wheat rose to seven^j 


I shillings a bushel. Tlie common sort of people every- 
where suffered severely. The harvest of 1574 was 
I sufficiently good to bringdown Wheat to its customary 
price of three shillings a bush^; but the plngue 
nevertheless existed in England this year, and in 
October it appeared in Edinburgh. We find the kirk 
appointing a fast in December, ‘ foreseeing the great 
apparent plague and scourge of the pest, hinging 
universally upon the haill realm ; * this fast to last for 
eight days, during which the people were to live upon 
* bread and drink with all kind of sobriety.’ We do 
not, however, learn anywhere that the pest, on tliis 
occasion, was attended with a great mortality. 

The crop of 1686 was a wretchqii one, and so early 
as January 1686-7, wo find Elizabeth issuing a 
proclam atioi^ in anticipation of a dearth. There 
was in Scotland in 1587 ‘ a great scant apd dearth,’ 
with ‘a great death of people fron^hunger.* On this 
occasion, we have a very characteristic instance of 
that kind of interference of government with com- 
merce which used to produce such unfortunate results. 
In June, King James wrote to his ambassadors in 
Denmark, regarding a multitude of Scottish ships 
which had gone to Danzig for grain, designing to 
carry it to certain foreign ports for a profit: he 
commands that the ioJIjender at Elsinore shall not 
custom these vessels till the skippers come under an 
obligation to bring their grain to Scotland, ‘for relief 
of tiie puir and supply of the dearth and scanuty.’ 

In autumn, the pest made its appearance in Leith, 
by reason, Ave are told, of the * opening up of some old 
IcistB.’ it entered Edinburgh at tbe beginning of 
November, and struck great terror into the country 
generally. At I’erth, there was a fast of eight days; 
ill other places, dally prayers. It lasted in Edinburf»li 
imd Leith till Candlemas, but from the silence of our 
authorities, it does not appear that the mortality Avaa 
groat. 

The harvest of 1695 having been destroyed in 
Scotland by rains, there was a dearth from the latter 
part of the year. ‘There was sic famine in this 
country,’ says the diarist Birrel, ‘the like w*as never 
heard tell of in any age before, nor never read of 
since tlie world w^as made.’ It histeil all through the 
year 1.696. In October and November, wheat and 
malt were at L.IO a boll. ‘Through all the harvest 
quarter of the year, oatmeal gave aught, nine, and 
ten pound the boll ; and in the south and west parts 
of the country many died,’ James Melville informs 
us tliat, partly Avith a view to averting the calamity 
of famine, there was a renewal of the CoA^enant, with 
fasting and humiliation, in St Andrews presbytery in 
May; and ‘after that exercise there wanted not a 
remarkable effect.’ ‘ God extraordinarily providit 
for S(!Ot1and victuals out of all other countries in sic 
store and abundance as was never seen in this land 
before.* We learn from another source * tliat, between 
let July and 7th August, sixty-six ships arrived in 
Eeith harbour, laden witli grain. The price of grain 
consequently suffered an abatement; but it rose 
again, and continued to be at a very high rate till the 
ensuing summer — oatmeal being at ISs. 4d. a peck in 
July 1697. 

How far England suflVred from dearth of victuals on * 
this occasion, I have not learned. In this respect, how- 
ever, the fate of the two countries was generally alike. 

The year 1597 was a notable plague-year in 
England, 17,890 persons being carried off in London. 
The pestilence was in the county of Durham in 
May,t and it soon after appeared in Edinbui^h, where 
a fast with humiliation was held from the 7th of 
August till tbe end of harvest, ‘ at which time the 
pest ceased.’ The disease cannot be said to have 
been very deadly on this occasion in Scotland. Still, 
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ita occurring* towards the close of a dearth of about 
eighteen months, is remarkable. It is also worthy of 
note that the harvest of 15^7 was unusually nbund* 
ant. Coming in the face of a time of abundance, 
wo can see a natural cause, under Providence, for 
its being checked. 

The harvest of 1621 being miserably deficient in 
Scotland, there followed of course a great famine and 
oven a scarcity of seed-corn for the ensuing year. 
There was also a deficiency of fuel. A chronicler says : 

‘ Kvery one was careful to ease himself of such per-, 
sons as he might spare, and to live as retiredly as 
possibly he might. Pitiful was the lamentation not 
only of vaiging [wandering] beggars, but also of 
honest persons.’* This famine continued in 162.% 
when it is noted that many poor pedf)le died of 
liunger, Ik'stitute persons came to Edinburgh for 
succour, and perishsci for want in the streets. 

In the next year, 1624, occurred a pest, so virulent 
in Edinburgh, that the Court of Session was pre- 
vented from sitting down for business at the usual 
time. There was by this time, however, a general 
improvement in the condition of the people, as com- 
pared with sixty years before ; and there was little in 
the political circumstances of the period to create 
uneasiness or depression of the public mind. It is j 
therefore not surprising that the mortality was less 
than on some former occasions. It may be remarked 
that London was visited by the plague in the ensuing 
year (1625), with such severity as to cause parlia- 
nient to ho adjourned. 

The next fourteen years, being the first fourteen of 
the reign of Charles I., were not marked by any 
bad seasons, and it was a time of progress and pros- 
perity in the country generally, little foreboding the 
unhappy period of civil broil which followed, in con- 
sequence of the king’s most tutfortunate tamperings 
with our national religious institutions. It is not there- 
fore surprising that the public health seems to have 
been well sustained during that period. But in 
1637 began anxiety and turmoil about ecclesiastical 
arrangements, and tranquillity was not restored till 
our country w^as wholly subjugated by Cromwell in 
1651. The winter of 1642~.S was one of dearth, and 
the scarcity of food increased during the ensuing 
summer. A large army was mustered and sent into 
England for the purpose of establishing presbytery 
lliere. It was a time of great domestic sacrifices, 
severe taxation, and eonstant x)reaching and fasting, 
with a sad want of all that tends inncK-ently to cheer 
the spirit of man. It was in these predisposing 
circumstances that we had our last grand visit of the 
plague^ as has been already related. On this occasion, 
it reigned longer in Glasgow than in any other 
considerable town, not dying out there till October 
1647. The general bearing of this double range of 
facts will be readily apprehended as indicating that 
destitution naturally leads to pestilential fever. 

It would be of little service to relate these particu- 
lars of the suflferings of our ancestors by famine and 
pestilence, if wo could not draw from them some 
general practical lessons for the guidance of living men. 

We know that the Scottish people of old times 
were an earnest, religious popple, with all those 
elements of the industrial character which have since 
come to a comparative maturity and obtained them a 
tolerably fair share of respect in the society of nations. 
Tliey were, however, Vholly ignorant of the laws of 
nature ; they did not even know that such matters as 
scarcity and pestilence depended on natural laws; 
neither were they aware that our Creator has implanted 
principles in the human mind on which may be 
founded just rules for the commerce of nations, 
calculated to favour and advance the interests of all, 
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and to form a xnroteetion against the wprst e\4l8 of a 
failure of the limits of the ear^ in any particular 
country. They cduseqtiently did hot see any necessity 
for keeping their persons, their houses, and their 
neighbourhoods in that cleanliness vrhich is required 
for liealth; they saw no reason for taking those 
measures by which we can now so greatly affect the 
productiveness of the soil, and shelter and protect its 
products ; they did not even dream that a free liberal 
commerce amongst nations is calculated to be an 
eflectnal safeguard against local Scarcity, seeing that it 
everywhere encourages production, and makes sure 
that what one country wants at any time, another 
can supply. On another point, they were wanting. 
From that very religious earnestness which is usually 
mentioned so much to tiheir praise, tli(*y viewed all 
the arrangements of providence with very sombre 
feelings. h>ery adverse thing they sought to improve 
as a reason for greater and greater self-humiliation. . 
Even when a better harvest came after a scarcity, 
and a thanksgiving was ordained for it, they were 
called on not to rejoice, but to mourn — to mourn for 
the shortcomings which bad brought such judgments 
upon them, and try by thorougli humiliation to avert 
further calamity. It was well meant; but this 
gloomy view of things was just the condition of mind 
most likely to lay them open to the invasion of fresh 
disease and suffering. 

Now, the present generation has science to aid it in 
tracing those laws of the Creator by wliich tlic pro- 
ducts of the earth are improved and protected, and 
also those on which the physical health of individuals 
depends. Many of us have come to fully know that, 
with cleanliness, a sufficiency of clothing, simple food, 
and pure air, the great requisites for health are 
secured ; also that innocent cheerrulness, while not 
necessarily connected with a reprehensible levity, is 
one of the strongest sanative powers — the powers 
which enable us to resist disease. It is also beginning 
to be generally acknowledged that selfishness in our 
relations to foreign states is tlie reverse of a guard 
to our best secular interests, is, on the contrary, a 
condemnation of ourselves to poverty, and an exposure 
of ourselves to the full brunt of every failure of 
seasons whieli may happen within our borders. Were 
all these things universally known, and all reduced to 
practice, our present earthly condition would certainly 
be much improved-— and not this only, for when the 
physical state is bettered, the minds of men, as a rule, 
are opcneii to moral improvements also. They are 
as yet but partially known and practised ; but the 
knowledge and practice are extending. Let them 
bcfurtljer, and as far as possible, extended. Let every 
person in this great country endeavour to have some, 
understanding of it, and impart wlmt he knows to 
others. Let the laws of health and the laws of social 
economy be everywhere treated with reverence, as the* 
arrangements established by the Divine Author oi 
the universe for the benefit of his creatures, and wliich 
we have only toknovr and to conform to in order to 
realise the blessings He designs fdr us. So shall we 
see peace, and happiness, and true reverence extended 
over the earth and over all orders of men, superseding 
the grossness and the ignorance of the past, and ail 
the evils which flowed therefrom* 

THB BABY, SINQEB. 

It is the fashion to decry little poets and to despise 
the little songs they sipg; and although we are not 
witliout our suspicions that the lashiou has bee]) <^8et 
by little minds, since * 

The Daisy we love, tl^ough the tonitaer has Koses, 

And Swallows may twitter «tbough Nightin^les sihg,^ 

we are not going just now to oppose ourselves to it. 
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With a tearful pleasure* 

. That little deal* treasure* 

And o’er them thought and wept 1 

For they mind her for evermore 
Of a patter along the door* 

And blue eyes she sees 
Look up from her knees* 

With the look that in life they wore. 

As they lie before her there* 

There babbles from chair to chair, 

A little sweet face 

That ’s a gleam in the place* 

With its little gold curls of hair. 

• 

Then O wonder not that her heart 
Front all else would rather part 
Than thd&e tiny blue shoes ■ 

That no little feet use. 

And whose sight makes such fond tears start. 

Such pathos is, unhappily, the staple of most songs 
composed upon babies. As frail as fair, they often 
bless US with their presence but for a little, and then 
depart, as though tlieir angels could not spare them 
^ longer out of heaven. What slightest records of them 
then become to one pair of human liearts, or to the 
mother’s heart, at least, ‘dread memories for years!' 
What priceless value does the awful Appraiser, Death, 
set upon things which wore next'to valueless before 
his coming ! The picture which was as nought to us 
while we possessed the living reality, is become a 
sacred treasure, and preserved in the innermost 
sanctuary at home. 

• 

Tin; 1.0GKUT. 

• 

O casket of dear fancies— 

I O little case of gold — 

) What rarest wealrh of memories 

I Thy tiny round will hold : 

1 With this first curl of baby’s 

I In thy smalh charge will live 

i All thoughts that all her little life 

I To memory can give, 

I , ' * 

' O prize its silken softness, 

’ Within its amber round 

' What worlds of sweet rememberings 

! Will still by US bo found; 

; 1 The weak shrill cry so blessing 

I The curtained room of pain, 

I With every since-i'clt feeling 

^ To us ’twill bring again. 

Twill mind us of her lying 
III rest soft-pillowed deep, 
i While, hands the candle shading, 

I We stole upon her sleep — 

j Of many a blessed moment 

( Her little rest above 

We hung in marvelling stilliits.^ — 

In ecstasy of love. 

Twill mind us, radiant sunshine 
- For all our shadowed days. 

Of all her baby woiulerings, 

Of all her little ways, 

Of all her tiny shoutings* 

’ Of all her starts and fears* 

• And sudden mirths out-gleainhig 
i Through eyes yet hung with tears. 

There’s not a care— a watching*- 
A hope— a laugh— a fear 
Of all her little bringing 
But we shall find it here ; 


Then tiny golden warder* 

O safely ever hold 
This glossy silken memory* 

This litUe*curl of gold. 

Thus far it will be owned this Laureate of Liliput* 
this Troubadour of the Bassinet, has borrowed of no 
brother of his craft ; that his lyrics have been original 
as they have beoii natural and tender ; but before we 
have done with him, it is but fair to shew how he 
can hold his own* when entering the lists with some 
of our older poets. He does not expend his energies* 
indeed, as some of them did, upon Inscriptions for a 
Grotto, or Lines upon a Crystal Spring; but the 
form, intention, and even metre of his lines are 
identical with many of theirs who have lived thus 
long, and are even now admired, with a not greater 
right, as vro believe, to the laurel-crown than has Mr 
Bennett. 

Have Waller or Shenstone ever written, in the 
same manner, anything more admirable than these 
two Epita^yhs for Infants? 

u 

On this little grassy mound 
Never V>e the <larnel found; 

Ne’er bo vciiomed nettle seen 
On this little heap of green ; 

For the little lost one here 
Was too sweet for aught of fear, 

Aught of harm to harbour nigh 
This green spot where she must lie ; 

So be nought but sweetness found 
On this little grassy mound. 

II. 

Here the gusts of wild M.arch blow 
But in murmurs faint and low; 

Ever hero, when Spring is green, 

Be the brightest verdure seen — 

And when June ’s in field and glado, 

Here bo ever freshest shade ; 

Hero lined Autumn latest stay. 

Latest call the flowers away ; 

And when Winter’s shrilling by, 

Here its snows tlie warmest lie ; 

For a little life is here, 

Hid in earth, for ever dear. 

And this grassy heap above 
Sorrow broods and weeping lov^. 


A SPANISH NOVELIST. 

Visions of tho immortal knight and stiuiro of La 
Mancha are conjured up by these words ; for, with 
a few trifling exceptions, Cervantes, until the last few 
yeawt, has been the novelist of Spain. And is he not* 
so still? the reader may ask. What rival of the 
chronicler of Dulcinca del Toboso has appeared amid 
the cork-tree forests and the bright sierras of that 
sunny land ? Not a rival, any more than our Dickens 
and Thackeray are the rivals of our never-dying 
Scott. But a novelist, a powerful painter of national 
manners and customs, lias of late arisen in Spain* 
and, under the pseadonyu^ of Fernan Caballero, has 
published several very remarkable talcs and sketches. 
As in the case of Miss Bronte, yi was fof some time a 
point in dispute whether the author of The Gavtota^ 
The Alvareda Famil^^ and Honour before Honovrn^ was 
a man or a woman ; Kut it is now proved beyond 
doubt that Fernan Caballero is identical wfth Seflora 
Bohl da Faber, the daughter of a German merchant 
who settled at Cadi 2 , and thefe marriedLa Spanish 
lady* distinguished both by talent and liigh birth. 
Their daughter married a Spanish nobleman, and 
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enjojefl surli favour at court, that, after the deatli 
of her liusband, slie was appointed governess to the 
Infants of Castile, and now resides at the AlcazAr of 
Seville. Queen Isabella has lately caused a complete 
edition of her works to he published at the royal 
expense. 

In many of her stories, Fernan Caballero describes 
the transition period when Andalucia had begun to 
throw off some of her ancient traditional manners 
and feelings. The transformation, as usual, com- 
menced with the upper classes ; and the writer says : 
‘It is amongst the people that we find the poetry 
of Spain and of her chronicles. Their faith, their 
character, their sentiments, nil bear tiie seal of origin* 
ality and of romance. Their language may be com- 
pared to a garland of flowers. The Andaliician 
peasant is elegant in his bearing, in his dress, in his 
language, and in Ijis ideas.’ From Clemencia, one of 
the longest and most interesting of the tales, I will 
translate the description, evidently drawn from life, 
of a rich Andalucian landed proprietor. 

‘Don Martin Ladron de Guevara was one of those 
great proprietors of land who are so firmly attached ' 
to their villages and to their liouses that they seem 
to form i)art of them, like figures in bas-relief sculp- 
tured on a wall. Don Martin had received no instruc- 
tion, e\'cc])t in matters of religion ; for his parents 
used to say : “ As he will inherit our property, what 
does he want of education?” He had never in hia 
life opened a book ; yet w'as he by nature and by 
instinct a true cahailero, and lie possessed considerable 
originality and wdt, as well as tlie privilege which 
rich men in every land have of displaying these 
qualities, by saying freely whatever comes upper- 
most. Like a man who has been accustomed to 
bo listened to with deference, Don Martin alw^ays 
spoke in a prompt, open, decided manner; and he 
would have addressed a king in the same tone which 
he used towards a beggar. He hi^d always at liis 
service an inexhaustible store of proverbs and dry 
sayings, which he called his little gospels. Don Martin 
was very charit«‘ible ; ho gave with I’ull hands and 
without ostentation ; setting so little value on his 
benefactions, and forgetting them so completely, that 
it used to give him offence when he heard them 
spoken of or praised, 

‘In 1804, known in Spain as “the year of the 
famine,” wlicn the poor were dying of hunger, and 
food was enormously dear, Don Martin had his 
granaries gorge^l with the produce of a large crop of 
garhanzos* Every day he caused a portion to be 
distributed to the poor in his presence; each child 
carried aw'ay one cuifful, each w’omnn two, and each 
man three. One morning, very early, Don Martin’s 
majordomo aw^oke liim from bis sound slumbers. 

“ Master,” he said, “ here are a number of muleteers 
from Seville just arrived, and in great haste to return 
with their loads of garbanzos.” 

“In great liastel” repeated Don Martin — “a plea- 
sant joke! Tell them that 1 shall get up at my usual 
hour, then attend mass, and then cat my breakfast. 
Afterwards, at nine o’clock, they may speak with 
me.’J 

‘And Don Martin turned on his side, and was soon 
fast asleep again. At the appointed hour, he walked 
leisurely into the courtyard, where the muleteers and 
a number of p.oor people were awaiting hioi. 


“ God 
voice, 


S ye!” jie leaid, in his loud, cheerful 
|g the former. “ So you want to buy 

[artip ; and thbre shall be no dispute 
lice ; we have brought money enough to 
I, almost at their weight in silver.” 


t of poA, mu«h Hied for food by tho Spanisli 


“And they are worth it,” observed the majordomo. 
“ Don Alonso Prieto has just 8o}d his ibr six Imndred 
reals the famga'^^ 

“We know it,’* replied the men. “Seflor Don 
Mflrtin, 3^011 will make your fortune this year.” 

“I am sorry, nevertheless, to tell you that you 
have come on a bootless errand. I cannot sell you 
these garbanzos, because they are no longer mine.” 

“Not yours? Ah, Don Martin, you are jesting 
with us.” 

“They are not mine, I tell yon. Ought not I to 
know best?” 

“Then to whom do they belong?” 

“ To tliese good people here,” replied Don Martin, 
pointing to his pensioners. ‘^Ask them if they 
will consenb to have them sold. My children,” he 
continued, raising his voice, “will yOij sell 3"Our 
garbanzos ? ” 

‘A clamour of mingled cries, supplications, and 
blessings arose in repl3% 

“ But, Befior Don Martin ” persisted the 

muleteers. 

“What! don’t you see that tho owners refuse to 
sell them ; so, what can 1 do ? ” was the reply of the 
kind old man.’ 

The humorous element is not wanting in these 
tales. In One in the Other there is a capital scene, ' 
where a livel3^ 3mung lnd3% impatient of the addresses 
of a rich blockhead, wdio is favoured by her parents, 
tries to scare him away by making pretensions to 
the most outrageous blue-stockingism. She makes 
verses, she writes books, she has in her portfolio a 
novel called William TelL ‘Come,’ she Bays to her 
astounded lover, ‘I will tell you its plot: 

‘William Tell w^as a noble Scottish mountaineer, 
who refused to salute the beaver-bat which the 
English general, Mal^^rook, had caused to he nailed to 
a post. This brought about the Revolution and the 
Tliirty Years* War, from which my hero came out 
victorious, and was proclaimed King of Great Britain, 
under the name of William tho Conqueror. But ho 
tarnished Ids glory by beheading his wife, the beauti- 
ful Anna Bullen. In order to expiate this crime, ho 
sent on a pilgrimage to Palestine his son, Richard 
Coeur-de* Lion. Richard, on his return, because of his 
religious zeal, was thrown into prison by Luther, 
Calvin, Voltaire, and Rousseau, who formed the 
Directory in France, the same revolutionary Directory 
which sent to tlie scaffold that sainted monarch, Louis 
XIV. It was then that, in order to avoid similar 
troubles in Spain, the king, Don Pedro the Cruel, 
established the Inquisition, whence be derives ins 
surname.’ 

The writer adds: ‘Nothing could be more comic 
than the mattcr-of-fact seriousness with which Casta 
uttered this string of absurdities ; and it was 
rendered still more so by the fact, that having chosen 
the historical names and events with which her recol- 
lections of operas, sermons, newspapers, and conver- 
sations had supplied her, she knew, indeed, that 
her recital was not exact, but was very far from 
suspecting the enormity of its anachronisms.’ 

In jElia, or Spain Thirty Years Since^ we are 
introduced to a ‘little ofd gray-haired woman with a 
face wrinkled like a raisin, and with eyes as small 
and as sharp as capsicum seeds.’ This is Donna 
Isabel Orrea, widow of the renowned and puissant 
Asistente of Seville, Don Manuel Farsan y Calatrava. 
The Asistenta^ as she is called, is a Spanish lady of 
the old school, more royalist than the king, more 
Catholic than the pope, loving her old mansion, her 
old furniture, and her old paintings by Murillo and 
Velasquez, and being a determined enemy to innova- 
tion. She has two ancient servants, her steward 


* About one hundrsdvrelglit. 
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* Pedro, and her housekeeper Mada, who are both 
faithfully attached to her, and ^evoted to her interests, 
but who waf^o w’ith each other a perpetual wordy 
war. Oil one occasion, in the preseiipe of tlieir mistress, 
Maria told her adversary that his figure was like a 
mattress, and his face like the noonday sun. He 
retorted by comparing the lady’s person to a pruned 
vine-stalk, and lior complexion to the parchment of 
the Indian arcliives* ‘I wish,’ said the Asistenta, half 
vexed and half amused, *that you were married to 
each 0 tiler.’ 

‘With such a wife, sefiora,* replied Pedro, ‘one 
would have no peace by day ; and I ’ll wager that at 
night, instead of snoring, she growls,* 

*Por my part,’ said Maria, tossing her head, ‘I’d 
rather go into a convent at once thanatake such 
a lump of dough for my husband.’ 

‘I was once majried, sehora,* remarked Pedro, 
* and I wojold not take a second wife, if it were the 
Princess of Asturias herself, on account of a story I 
once heard’ 

‘Shut up with your foolish stories!’ cried Maria, 
sharply. 

‘Tell it me, Pedro,’ said his mistress; ‘it will 
amuse me.’ 

‘ Well, then, seiiora, once upon a time there were 
ifcwo friends who were greatly attached to each other, 
and who agreed that wliichever of them died first 
should appear to the other, and tell him how matters 
went in the other w'orld. They were both married 
men, and the first who died fulfilled his promise, and 
appeared to his friend. “How do you get on?” 
asked the latter. “Famously,” replied the ghost. 
“ When I presented myself at the gate above, Bt 
Peter said to me; ‘What has been thy life ? ' ‘Seiior,’ 

I replied, ‘1 am a poor man ; I was married” ‘Say 

no more,’ said his holiness ; ‘ pasj in ; you have gone 
through purgatory, and now you may enter into 
glory.’” Then the apparition vanished, leaving his 
friend greatly satisfied and consoled. In process 
of time Ills wife died, and lio married again. When 
the hour arrived that he was carried out of his house, 
feet foremost, he presented himself in high spirits to 
St Peter. “What has been thy life?” asked the 
saint, “I was married iwice,^ replied the new-comer 
confidently, taking a step in advance. “Back, gossip, 
back ! ” cried St Peter, locking the gate in his face : 
“ we have no room in heaven for born idiots I ”* 

The plot of Fenian Caballero’s tales is usually very 
simple, her forte consisting in the lively delineation 
of national mamiera, and in the exquisite discrimina- 
tion of those subtle traits of human nature common 
to men and women in every land, Elia is the deserted 
child* of a bandit, and has been adopted by the good 
old Asistenta, who has bad her carefully edsicated in 
a convent. The Asistenta has a sister, the Marquesa 
de Val de Jara, who has two sons, one of whom, Hon 
Carlos, falls in love with Elia. Ilis haughty mother 
opposes the match, greatly to the indignation of bis 
aunt, who believes that her beloved Elia is quite 
wmrthy of liim. After many touching and admirably 
described scenes, Elia, afte^ the death of her patroness, 
retires to the convent where she had been brought up, 
and her lover falls in battle. 

The two old ladies have a married niece, the 
beautiful Condesa, Clara de Palma, who, having spent 
some time in France, returns to her Andalucian home, 
which she immediately begins to reform. Having got 
everything arranged according to her wdshes, she 
invites her* family to a banquet. The Mtirquesa was 
unable to go, but the Asistenta accepts the invitation. 
On her return, she visits her sister, and gives vent to 
her indignation. Her first aversion is 3>on Narciso 
Delgado, a phyaiciaxi domesticated in her niece’s 
household, and who, she says, ‘ (lirusts his pointed 
nbse into everything.’ ‘Fancy, Inez,’ she says, 


‘ w^hea I entered the court, I saw that the begutlful 
fountain, with its basin full of coloured fislies, the 
statue of the armed cavalier, and the magnificent 
box-trees, which were the admiration of' Seville, had 
all been removed. TJiey bad torn up the painted tiles 
which formed the pavement, and made an earthen 
hank, w’hich they planted with weeping willows. 
Clara came out to receive me. 

“ Oh ! ” I exclaimed, “ how could you touch that 
ancient statue ? ” 

“Dear aunt,” she replied, “pessons of taste consi» 
dered it defective as a work of art, and disproportion- 
ally large. Is it not much more agreeable to see and 
hoar the water falling into these alabaster basins ? ” 
“But the box-trees,” I said, “what fault have 3 ’^ou 
to find with them — were iJejj disproportionally large? 
The box-trees, w’hich amongst plants are the type of 
nobility, whicli are never found growing wild, or near 
any imJgar liouse! The box-trees, whose perfume is 
so peculiar, which never litter the soil w’ith dead 
leaves, because the seasons find them as unchangeable 
as though Time did not exist for them I Dignified 
plants, wdiich form their enormous trunks only after 
having lived for centuries in those families wdio 
regard them with veneration.” 

“ Aunt,” said Clara, “ they w^ero growing in horrid 
old-fashioned blue and white earthenware pots ; and, 
besides, those formal plants cut to shape don’t please 
me, they are so stift* and ungraceful.” 

‘ What answer could I make, Inez, to such non- 
sense ? We went into the house, and then I saw thnt 
the great saloon had been despoiled of its magnificent 
collection of family pictures. Clara remarked care- 
lessly that they had been removed to her husband’s 
town-house. The walls were painted sea-green, and 
were adorned with portraits of celebrated characters 
— as our niece called them — in mahogany frames. I 
looked carefully at them all ; and I give you my 
word, Inez, there was not a single Spaniard amongst 
them. In place of the cardinal, her great-grand- 
father’s uncle, hung an ugly little old man, wdth a 
face like that of a hungrj^ fox. As I was looking at 
it, up comes that forward Don Narciso. 

“That excellent engraving,” lie said, “is tlie 
portrait of the incomparable Voltaire.” 

“Voltaire ! ”I exclaimed ; “that wicked man wdiose 
writings have been prohibited, and w'hose maxims are 
condemned in all our pulpits! Well, seiior, all I can 
say is, that his face is worthy of his deeds. Niece, 
you have made a pretty exchange,” 

‘ We passed into the second saloon — it was no less 
transformed. The seats of carved marble had die* 
appeared, and in their stead w^ere light mahogany 
chairs, without arms. The fine old historical paint- 
ings had been removed to the library, and in their 
places hung engravings which, old woman as I mUj 
Inez, made me blush crimson. There was one of n • 
goddess, as they called her, with very little on her. 

“Clara,” I said, “how is it possible that you can 
exhibit such indecent things ? ’ 

“The beautiful ideal is raised above corporeal 
sentiments,” said that precious Don Narciso, again 
thrusting in his oar. 

“ Seiior,” said I^ “ I don’t know what you mean by 
the ‘ beautiful ideal ; * but I know that bread is bread, 
and that wine is wine, and that « woman with very 
little on her is indecent. Clara, Clara, if the InquisHion 
w^ere in existence, you woulcU have to bum ^l these 
prints.” - - 

“Inquisition!” exclaimed Don Narciso, starting 
backwards; “seflora, thht word scorches the mouth 
which pronounces it, and the eyes which seesit.” \ 
“ Seiior Delgado,” I replied, “ if your conscience 
were as clear ns mine, neither the word nor^the thing 
need frighten you,” * ^ 

‘Clara then proposed that we should go into the 
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garden, hoping that what ehe had don^ thata might 
plense^tne better than the changes she had made else- 
where. I determined that I would/ If poodble, 
abstain from finding fault ; but, sister, I could not 
You remember at the top of the fountain, the negro 
mounted on a crocodile, wi)th a plate of pine^appks 
in his hand— so natural. Well, I believe she had 
sent him to Guinea, to keep company with his living 
brothers. Then the tortoises, the snakes, the lizards, 
interspersed with such taste amongst the shells and 
pebbles, had all disappeared. And the box-trees — 
here, also, they had been uprooted. All sorts of com- 
mon shrubs were planted in their place, with unpaved 
walks winding through them — walks where, if it 
rained, you should either ))ave a boat, or put on 
leather shoes, like men. Wliat devastation, Inez! 
enough to break one’s heart. Is it not a shame, Don 
Pedro ? * The steward made no reply. 

^Caspiiaf" exclaimed hil mistress impatiently, *a 
cannon fired olY in his cars would not rouse this 
worthy man from his apathy.* 

‘ Seflora,* said Pedro gravely, * it would not become 
me to censure the actions of your excellency’s niece.* 

‘ Don Pedro is right,’ said the Marquesa. 

‘He is 7K>t right ! ’ exclaimed the Asistenta peevishly ; 

‘ every one ought to censure such proceedings. — But 
to CO oil with my story. By this time it was three 
o'clock. “ When do we dine, Clara?” I asked. “At 
five,” she replied. “San Antonio!” I exclaimed, 
“ at five! I shall die of hunger first. And iny siesta?” 
Clara ordered a servant to bring me a cup of soup, 
and then went to dress ; but that soup, made by a 
Pronch cook, w'as first-cousin to the cliicken-broth 
whicli Don Narciso is so fond of ordering, and I lay 
down on a couch to try if at least I could get a little 
sleep. At five, wo sat down to table. There was a 
man amongst the guests dressed in black, who, the 
captain-general, who sat next me, said was a cele- 
brated violin-player, “ Will you not attend his 
concert?” asked the general. “I? No, indeed,” I 
answi‘red ; “ perhaps I should hear the Maraeillaisey 
or something equally wicked.” The covers were 
removed — no olla ! “ Clara,” I whispered to our 

niece, who sat at my other side, “your cook has 
forgotten the olla.” “We never eat it, aunt,” said 
she, laughing. I lieard Narciso then say to the 
violin-player: “A country of routine, mon cltcr — a 
country of routine! Since the first Spaniard made 
the first olla, no one can eat anything i*lse.” I pre- 
tended not to hear, and tried to eat my dinner, but I 
could not bear the flavour of the Preiich dishes ; so I 
thought I >vould wait for the second course. When 
it came, just fancy ! — instead of a turkey and ham, 
ivhat did they servo but a haunch of venison ! 
“ Venison, Clara !” I said; “ a thing that none but the 
poor people vat.” “Aunt,” said she, “I assure you 
. that in London and Paris it is the most esteemed of 
all meats.” The wild-fowl offended my nose with 
their strong smell, and Don Narciso thrust in his 
sharp one to assure me that in this their chief merit 
consisted.’ 

The old lady goes on to describe how little the 
remaiudieir of the entertainment pleased her ; and 
her cup of misfortunes, literally speaking, overflowed 
in the evening, when, instead of chocolate, the ser- 
vants presented her with tea. ‘“Thank you very 
much, Clara,” I said; “I never drink such stuff 
except whea I am ill.”* So I took my leave, and 
here I am, ready, In&, for a cup of your good cliooo- 
late, if you will give it me.* 

Historical anecdotes, picturesque and romantic 
legends, oare scattered through these tales, and add 


young mothoi^f^^tttrnin^ 
An old neighbour tries to 


old neighbour tries to comfort her. 


* My child 1 * exclaimed the poor mother, ‘ who, * 
when he was born, look^ like a flower, Tio Bastian, , 
you, who have your little grandson strong and 
healthy, do not know what it is for the tree when 
its flower is torn from it f * 

‘Its guardian angel has transplanted that flower 
to another garde/, where it shall never be scorched 
by the sun nor blighted by the frost. If tby angel 
had done the same for thee when thou wast born, 
thou wouldat not have suffered so many troubles, 
nor shed so many tears.* 

‘ That is true, Tio Bastian.* 

‘Then, Maria, why do you murmur loudly? you 
who were always so gentle and m patient.’ 

‘ It is,’ replied she, * because I know that if I had 
not given Sliat soup to iny child, he would not have 
died. Ah, it was that soup tliat killed him!’ , 

‘Hush, M’oman, hush!’ said ^ the old man'; ‘do 
children never die without having eaten ignp? But 
80 it is — Death is never to blame. They tell that 
Death did not like the office imposed upon him, and 
that lie presented himself before the Almighty, and 
prayed that he might be relieved from it. “ And 
wherefore?” asked the Eternal Eather. “Beviiuse, 
Lord, all the world will abhor me, and call me a 
cruel tyrant.” “ Bo content,” said the Lord ; “ I 
promise that men shall always exculpate you.” And 
80 it has since ever been: sometimes we lay the 
blame on the food, somctirnes on the physician; but 
we never allow that Death can enter unless the 
door he opened for him.’ 

In another place our writer says : * Under the name 
of cepa is known in Spain the peculiifr toll of the bell 
appointed in 13G8 by the chapter of the cathedral of 
Cordova to be rung at the deatli of the members of 
certain noble famflies. It is produced by ringing the 
great bell with threo^ others ; and the privilege is con- 
fined to the descendants of l)on Alonso Fernandez do 
Cordoba, SeStor de Montenmyor, of Don Gonzalo 
Fernandez do Cordoba, Sefior de Aguilar, and of Dun 
Diego Fernandez de Cordoba, Sehor de Lucena — in 
remembrance and recognition of the gallant defence 
which in they made of that cit}*^ against the 
king, Don 3\»dro, leagued with the Moors of (Jranada, 

It happened once, when a queen of Spain died, that 
a descendant of one of the above-named lieroes lieard 
that peculiar tolling of the bell. He asked the reason. 

“ Sehor, the queen is dead.” “ What, tlieu ! ” he said : 

“ did tlie queen belong to the cepa ? ” ’ 

One really feels Vemharras de richcsscs in culling 
extracts from these charming tales; and, fearing to 
exceed all lawful limits, I shall conclude. 

, DANTE — A SONNET, 

Of all Italia’s bards the first and best— 

Far from the unworthy land that gave thee birth, 

By Adria’s waves didst thou return to earth. 

Unearthly Poet, and art now at rest. 

The passions fierce that tore thy living breast, 

In that calm sphere no more can agitate; 

Thy Love is perfected— and awful Hate 
j In thy pure spirit is no more a guest. 

For thee, on earth, the secret veil was riven ; 

The realm of Sorrow, and the realm of Peace, 

And Mount of Purging, to thiqe eyes wore given. 

Now, where the weary rest, where troubles cease. 

Again with purer eyes thou look’st on Heaven, 

No more to wander from tby Beatrice. * ' 

I H. H. ' 
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all Booksellers. 
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THlE EN.PIELD RIFLE. 

In ancient times, when the bow was the weapon used 
by nearly every nation, the strength, as well as the 
fikill of the archer, was a matter of the greatest 
importance. Kingdoms, we are told, were sometimes 
allotted to that son who could draw to the full extent 
the how of his father. 

When wc observe, even in the present age of rapid 
t)rogress, tlie dilhculty that there is to make indi- 
vidual move in any but old grooves, it is not surpris- 
ing that there vas a great struggle before the first 
rude flroarnjs were preferred to the how and arrow 
as w’^capons of war. Witli the latter, men were well 
acquainted, and were able to use tliom with great skill ; 
the former were rough in construction, and the bow- 
men naturally looked upon tliem wifh contempt. 

It is surprising, until within the last few years, 
how little alteration or improvenvnt was made in the 
firearms used by the army. Old systems, and the 
iion-expansivo natures of those in authority, naturally 
retarded progress. Mfiny of us may remember the 
prejudice which existed against the introduction of 
the Millie rifle, and the partiality which was shewn 
to Drown 15ess. ‘It did its work in the Peninsula, 
and you hud better not make any change,’ was the 
remark of many a veteran w'arrior. Brown Boss is 
now amongst the things wliieli w'ere, but are not; 
whilst its successor, the Minic, has also had to haul 
down its colours to the infallible Enfield Rifle, which 
may be said to wear at present tlie champion’s belt. 
How long it will be before the day of the Endeld 
rifle is past, and ‘breech-loaders’ usurp its place, is 
amongst the m 3 " 8 terie 8 of the future. 

It is our jiresont business to describe some of the 
wonders connected with the construction of the 
Enfield rifle; and we will now ask the reader to 
accompany us from London to the Enfield factory. 

Twelve miles from the Shoreditch station of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, wo reach a dreary-looking 
station, entitled ‘Ordhance Factory.’ Quitting the 
train, and crossing the rails, we at once find ourselves 
in a muddy lane, on each side of which are flat 
meadows, separated from each other by four-feet wide 
ditches. Here the tadpoles are sGiitimentally repos- 
ing at the bottom of the water, as though reflecting 
upon that vicious state of society which requires fifteen 
hundred Hfies to bo turned out per week from the 
smoky buildings In that peaceful locality. A quarter 
of a mile of muddy lane, three, hundred yards of 
wooden footpath, a quarter of a mile of canal bank, 
and w^e cross the bridge which leads to the Ordnance 
Factory, Enfield. ’ 


Producing our credentials, wc are at once handed 
over to a major-domo, who conducts us into a vast 
room filled with machinery. Through this we pass, 
and enter a smithy, where wo arc introduced to the 
principal, who is instructed to shew us all in his 
department, to pass us on to the next superintendent, 
and so on through the various branches. 

‘ And what do you call the various branches ? ’ wc 
naturally ask. 

‘There is the Bayonet, the Ramrod, the Lock, tho 
Stock, the Furniture — that is, tho brass- fittings, &c. 
— and the Barrel.* 

‘And how many processes does each pass through ?’ 

‘ The bayonet, about fort 3 ’^-eight ; the ramrod, about 
thirty ; tho lock, about two hundred and twenty ; the 
stock, twenty-four ; tho barrel, sixty-six.* 

‘Of how many parts is the Enfield rifle composed ?’ 

‘Of fift3'^-8ix.* 

Three or four days at least w'ould be required to 
examine tliorougbly tho machines and their results. 

Tho bayonet first arrests attention ; and we observe 
a stout little cylindrical chunk of iron, about four 
inches in lengtii, wliich we aro told is the first state of 
the bayonet. This is merely the iron, wJiich is sup- 
plied from SlicfHeld, and which is to be educated into 
the deadly weapon, for the use of whicli the English 
soldier has ever been famous. Heating and hammer- 
ing are the earliest ordeals to which tho bayonet is 
subjected. Heavy hammers, swung in circles by 
strong arras, descend with unerring precision on tho 
required spot. One man, with a pair of iron fingers, 
holds and turns the metal, while the other knocks it 
about. To a nervous bystander, this process is very 
trying; for he wdio holds will certainly receive the 
blow of the Iiammer on the centre of his forehead, if 
he docs not move his head just one inch and three- . 
fourths. TIio hammer approaches; tho man bends 
back only just in time, and only just the required 
distance. Again he is in danger — again he escajfes ; 
and thus he has gofie on, blow after blow, day after 
day, month after month. Talk about confidence iu 
princes, let us see on earth more confidence than this 
holder places in his hammerer. We are, however, con- 
vinced that sooner or later the final catastrophe must 
come, and the blacksmith will be killed by his partner. 
It was hero that we saw tlie water-gauge, bjr which 
tho amount of iron requisite to form a bayonet is 
accurately tested— -a tube containing a given qwmtity 
of water, into which tho iron is thrust. When^the 
water reaches the top of tho gauge, the correct quan- 
tity of iron has been inserted. However irregular 
the iron may be in form, thb right amountHs sure to 
i ho thus obtained. • 


Ouj nttention is now called to a curious machine as regards lAxe hardness of metals must have beeii 
behind us. Tliis looks like some nervous infuriated very false. 


monster mouth, wliich is armed with a row of grinders. 
Tlic creature is evidently in a rabid state, for the 
grindcTB are being gnashed togetlior with fearful 
rapiditj", while the water runs them. A smith 
boldly approaches tins, holding in his hand a red- 
liofc bar of iron, whfeb lie places between the grinders. 
Delight nt once seizes them, for they move more | 
rapidly than before ; and instantly the bar of iron j 
is chawed out a couple of incdies longer, | 

The bar is then inserted in a fresh place, is again j 


We were formerly impressed with a belief that iron 
and brass were hord^ this wo now find was entirely a 
delusion. There goes a piece of brass into a*machine, 
down comes a spike and bores a hole through it 
as calmly as 'though t^ie brass were butter. There is 
another bit having bristles shaved off it far more 
readily than we can shave off our own bristles on 
a frosty morning. Here are iron, steel, and brass, in 
the shape of lock plates, triggers, tumblers, bridles, 
cocks, sight-leafs, and swivels, being stamped and 


lengthened, and so on until we are shewn a stick of and scraped os though they were hits of cream- 


iron not at all unlike a bayonet. A most formidable 
individual then measures and inspects, gauges and 
teste, this piece of iron ; length, breadth, weight, and 
colour are examined. Should the bit be below or 
above gauge, below or above par, ‘ mulct so much ’ is 
the fate of the last workman. Each man thus has 
his responsibility, from which there is no escape, and 
for which there is the simple remedy, ‘a line.’ 

The finishing-room is entered from the smithy, 
and is about two hundred feet s(iuare. Wheels and 
men, cranks and levers, leather bands and iron, are 
moving apparently in the greatest confusion, but yet 
all is reguhiled with the accuracy of clock-work. 

At one end of the room are a set of otlices, in 


cheese, a popular error it must bo to con'^idcr 

that iron is hard — apparently nothing can be softer. 
So lifelike do the machines appear, and so automa- 
tically do they do tlieir work, that we feel as the man 
Friday must have done when he asked tlie gun not 
to kill him ; if the opportunity offered, we slmuM 
much like to have a quiet talk with some of those 
wise machines. With these ideas we enter the stock- 
making department, and there wo find three inacldacs 
on which is stamped ‘Aincs, Massachusetts' — thus 
shewing that our cousins across tho Atlantic have 
contributed their sbare to the works at Enfield. 
From Italy, Belgium, and France, the w^alnut-wood is 
sent to Enfield in the rougli, just oiitJined in the 
proper form, and ready to be liaudled by these' 


which the forcraeii carry on their duties. In front of machines. The first machine saws off pieces, and 


these, and commanded by them, are avenues, down rounds ends and sides, i)ushing the stock aw^ay wdicn 
which the raw unfinished work is conveyed. Passing the work is finished. Tlie second rounds the ends 
from hand to hand, from machine to machine, the from the muzzle-end half-way down to the stock ; this 
bayonet, ramrod, or lock starts ‘ in the rough, ’ and ia done on tho copying principle. The tliird llnishes 

wliRt tljc secoHd left undone, and these three maciiim s 
returns complete, tested as it travels between one ^ 

maohmo and its neighbour, and again as it arrives at The excavations for the bedding of tho lock and other 
its destination. Improvements Jire frequently being parts are accomplished in a few minutes at Bcparato 
made in tlio various machinery, by which expensive machines. 

hand-labour is saved. By means of a huge iron The first state of the barrel is that of a slab of 
stamping-bamnier, L.1500 a year has been saved in iron which weighs lOJ pounds. Tliis is ivelded and 
the formation of the exterior of tlie lock. The filing finished in a building separated from the imun 
of the trigger-guard by maidiincry has saved five Tlie first process causes this plate or slal, 

V ir become a tube ; it is then drawn out to the requireu 

^meas a^cek. If tins rate of saving be continued, bore being liept hollow by means of a 

the Enfield rifle may soon bo made for a very trifling ^f iron ; the hreecli-pioce is welded on by nu aiis 
sum. ^ of a nervously excitable Bteain-baininer, which Btrikos 

The machine called the copying-machine is exten- a series of blow^s with uneonnnoii rapidity. Tin? 
sivoly used at Enfield; this was invented by an boring is then proceeded wdth, many and various 
Englishman some years ago, for tlie imrpose of copy- inslruracnts being used. The outside is next turned, 
ing the fine lines of stiftuary. Tho Americans were taken off. 1 he view'ing then 

the first who employed it to the purpose of gun- Tins is perforniclby a skilful workman, 

- . i s. • s. ^ .. ^ who places himself opposite a gas-lamp, or where 

making. It is simply that one instrument moves there is a great light. To this he directs «ie barrel, m, 
round an iron model, whilst another moves m exactly as to bring the light down the bore ; he then slowly 


a similar manner over the iron or wood which is to be 
cut. Thus p(*rfect similarity of form is obtained, tind 
a particular part of one lock will fit into tho similar 
part of any other which has been made at this 
manufactory. 

Arrangements are made so that the portion, of work 
which may require tlie greatest time may be given 
the greatest number of machines or workmen. Thus 


tarns tlio tube, and is thus enabled at once to detect 
the slightest deviation from a straight line. Should 
any irregularities be discovered, tlie viewer taps the 
barrel with a hammer until the tube is perfectly true. 
T^ie rifling of the barrel is then proceeded with. The 
proving is not the least important part of the process, 
although it is one which requires the least skill. Tho 
barrels are proved in a small room apart from the 
oth«^ buildings. The barrels, before being browned. 
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€^h portion is finished at exactly the same time, and are laid into stocks fitted for the purpose, and cliarged 
is brought ta the workman who puts them together. with 7 J drams of powder and a bullet ; the door of 


, The exeehtion of the wood-work is even more 
'^ondbrful titan that of the iron, not that the machines 
more ingenious, but the results appear more 


are laid into stocks fitted tor the purpose, and charged 
with 7 J drams of powder and a bullet; the door of 
the room is closed, and the barrels are discharged by 
means of strings which are fastened to the triggers, 
and wdtich can be palled from the outside of the wall. 
Four drams are then discharged as before, and the 


onagical, on account of tho rapidity with which they toTeirwWch TavTeto^ 


are obtained. During the examination the con- 
ftruction of the lock, w'e have gradually arrived at 
the conclusion that the teaching of our early youth 


I sound. Bometimes there appears a flaw in the barrel, 
and then powder is added and charges fired, until the 
barrel is burst. We wore informed that such a case 
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had occurred some weeks previous to our visit, an4 it 
was not until 20 drams of powder had been used 
several times, that the desired result was obtained. 
Our informer stated that he had even then his doubts 
whether the bursting was not caused hi consequence 
of the bullet not being quite rammed home. 

The browning of the barrel is a very delicate opera- 
tion, and one which must bo very trying to at least 
one of the individuals concerned, for in a room in which 
tlie thermometer must stand at about liO degrees, a 
man remains upwards of twenty minutes to superin- 
tend the drying. Here it is that the mechanic is at 
last affected by external circumstances. The state of 
the weatlier is, in the browning, an important matter. 
If it should be w^et, not more than half at much work 
can be accomplished as tliougli it were dry. Flaws 
are more likely to occur during wet than during fine 
dry weather, and fdt ov^y flaw, somebody has to he 
mulcted, for all is contract- work. A very small speck 
upon a barrel had been detected by tlie sharp eyes of 
tlic examiner ; a chalk-mark against it shewed that 
this would not ho allowed to pass; and twopence- 
halfpeniiy was the loss which the man who had 
imperfectly done his work would suffer for this one 
flaw. 

, Upon the ringing of a hell, from twelve to fourteen 
hundred men and boys turn out in the open air; they 
fill to the ceiling the half-dozen public-houses which 
possess a monoi>oly here. Crammed in rooms, seated 
on benches outside, on gates, rails, &c., these fourteen 
hundred mechanics take their rough and ready meal. 
Vainly do a sturdy bar-man and liis three assistants 
attempt, by unexampled activity, to supply the 
demand for ‘ jiots of arf and arf.’ Time is short ; in 
one liour must all these thirsty Vnihjans supply tlieir 
dried-up juices; and around the bar, from pigeon-holes 
near and far, or even outside, tlitrc is a continual cry 
fur varieties of malt. Even the throats of these men 
arc but mortal, and at length they cry enough ; and 
about a quarter of an hour before the period of feeding 
expires, a partial silence ensues, whilst the fumes of 
a thousand pipes are wafted over the marshes. A 
bell rings, and again are the ‘publics’ deserted, 
whilst footsteps alone tell of tlie recent crowd — the 
bar-keeper liaving, however, a substantial memento of 
the recent visit. 

The weapon that is at length turned out is, with 
its bayonet, C feet ^ incli long, and weighs 9 pounds 
S ounces. The length of the barrel is 3 feet 3 inches ; 
its weight is 4 pounds 2 ounces ; and the diameter of 
the boro is ‘577 inch. The bullet is elongated, and 
takes three-quarters of a turn -whilst in the barrel. 
Tlie general figure of the bullet is cylindrical, its 
front-end rounded, and its rear-end has a conical- 
shaped cavity formed in it. The delay which was so 
great a drawback when the old rifle was required to 
he used, is now entirely done away with. The 
wooden plug which is now placed in the bullet instead 
of the iron cup, greatly diminishes the fouling. The 
diameter of the bullet is *568 incli ; length, 1*0625 ; 
and weight, 630 grains. The service-charge of the 
rifle is 2^ drams, and the weight of sixty rounds of 
ammunition, including 75 caps, is 5 pounds 8 ounces. 
The rifle is sighted up to 900 yards, but its practice 
is good at much longer ranges. A bullet, when fired 
from a distance of 100 yards, would pass through 
twelve half-inch planks. The advance which had 
been made in rifled firearms placed the artillery for 
a time at a disadvantage ; but the recent invention of 
Sir W. Armstrong will now place matters upon a 
different footing. Before any more inventions are 
made with either weapon, it will be necessary to fix 
upon the guns small telescopes, to enable the gunners 
to distinguish friends from enemies, before destruction 
is dealt out. With the aid of the Enfield rifle and 
the Armstrong gun, we may fairly expect to hold our 


own against any or all our enemies^ provided fliat our 
rulers will take care neither to be caught napping, 
nor to be lulled by false ideas of security. If England 
will bo true to herself, she need fear no foe.« 

A ROMANCE OF THE PASSING ERA. 

Wk have a number of strange stories of Scotsmen 
turning up in distant regions of the world, in posi- 
tions wonderfully in contrast with their native poverty 
and obscurity ; one, for instance,* of a certain vizier at 
Constantinople proving to be identical with the son 
of the bellman of Kirk<ialdy. But perhaps none of 
these tales, veracious or fabulous, involves a more 
romantic transition than one which the possession of 
some rather novel documents puts it in our power 
now to relate. This new story, moreover, involves a 
set of alleged powers or susceptibilities more wonder- 
ful than any ever laid in the name of Caglioslro, or 
any of the magicians of the middle ages. 

The subject of our sketch is a young man, born 
near Edinburgh in March 3 833, but who was taken 
at the ago of nine by his parents to America, where 
ho has spent the greater part of liis subsequent life. 
When we state that he was, only eight years ago, 
apprentice to a humble trade in the town of Norwich, 
Connecticut, and has since been the favoured visitor 
of several European courts, and was last summer 
married to a Russian lady of noble birth and largo 
fortune, and all this without the possession of any 
special talents, attainments, or external attractions, 
the curiosity of the reader will probably be thoroughly 
aroused regarding him. The peculiarities by which 
ho has actually been enabled to attain so high dis- 
tinctions are such as usually render a man an object 
of suspicion — it is true, but the fact aud circumstances 
of the elevation do not the less constitute a modern 
marvel of a kind well deserving of notice. The 
whole case becomes tlie more interesting to us, from 
its being strangely involved with that of a living 
sovereign of equally marvellous liistory, and the 
development of whose destiny is yet in the future. 

Mr Daniel D. TIume is a slender, fiir-complexioned 
young man, with no peculiarity of appearance beyond 
that of extremely weak liealth. lie has till lately liad 
no education hut that of his original grade. Obliged 
at seventeen by bad health to quit the liumblo trade 
to which he had been apprenticed, lie was in some 
danger of destitution, his father being too poor to 
assist liiru ; but it chanced at that time that a great 
number of people of the middle and upper classes in 
America were interested in a system held by tJiem as 
a new revelation of the spiritual or ultra- physical 
world, while condemned by the outer public as a 
monstrous delusion. Whether .true, or partially true, 
—true in the external facts, and only misunderstood . 
and misnamed— or altogether moonshine and folly — 
certain it is that thousands of passing-shrewd people, 
who at first regarded it in the latter light, were 
brought round to see something else in it, and to 
enter on its investigation with a portion of the ardour 
of the national mind. There was such a group of 
people at Springfield, Massachusetts, and some rich 
men among them. To them Hume came, penniless 
and forlorn, for patronage and a livelihood, because 
from childhood he had possessed the gifts which 
qualified him to be one of tl^so passive priests of the 
new temple, named in American ‘mediums’ — that is, 
human organisms fitted to bring out the latent 
spiritual existences, and enable them to hold converse 
with living persons. More than this, where)jer Hnime 
was, spirits worked around him, producing the most 
singular mechanical yesults. Thus, when left at three 
years old to play on the cterpet, and too Weakly to 
move about, his playthings were brought to his hanfis 
by invisible means. Of things more than mortal, he 
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had then, as the poet supposes of Shakspeare, his 
visions. Being thus endowed, he was eagerly 
received into the ' circles,* or investigation-clubs, as 
they might be called, at Springfield, one gentleman 
nnmed Elmer being good enough to give him a home, 
in wh ich he remained about a year. ‘ There were,’ says 
a local journal,* ‘ great stories of the marvels he per- 
formed while here, and many of the “ solid men” of the 
city had the honour of riding tables that were' lifted 
and tumbled about by the stress of his mysterious 
power.’ Amongst ihosc who came to a belief in the 
honest realit3'' of these things, was n young native of 
Minorca, named Andreau, a printer, who in time 
favouretl the public Avith an account pf his experiences. 
He professed to liave been, Avhilo in Hume’s presence, 
touched by invisible hands ; bolls moved by invisible 
means round the company ; and the floor and furni- 
ture shook as if under an earthquake. But at length 
Hume tired of tlie life he led at Springfield, and came 
to New York, with the design of studying medicine 
as a profession; and he actually entered on such a 
course under the care of a honimopathic physician, 
named Gray. 

A gentleman signing himself L. J. AYorth, lately 
conunuiiicated, through a New York paper, some 
particulars of an experience lie had ha<l in Hume’s 
compan}^ in November 1854, Avhen ‘billeted' Avith 
him at the village of Bavenswood. ‘ I proposed to 
Hume,’ he says, ‘ to allow' me to lie down with him 
when he Avent to bed, for an hour or two, as I vi'as 
told that some curious manifestations might he 
expected. Accord inglj^ taking off only my coat and 
boots, I ensconced myself alongside of lain under the 
bed-clothes, first locking the door and fastening the 
window-shutters, and ascerLainiug that we Avere the 
sole occupants of the room. 

‘ Almost immediately after the light was extin- 
guished, I heard raps all around me — ou the floor, on 
tlie AA'alla, on the head-board, on m3' pillow ; in fact, 
everywhere. The sounds varied in intensity from 
light taps on tlie pillow to loud, resounding blows 
upon the floor and walls. T asked many questions, 
and received intelligent answers by means of these 
rap'^. 1 saw, also, in various parts of the room, 
nebulous-looking and Avaiulering lights, iioav and then 
crossed by dark irregular shadows. »Soon 1 felt soft 
and gentle touches, as if by a human hand, upon the 
top and back of my lieud, followed quickly b3'^ the 
placing of a cool, moist liand upon my forcbejid, wdilbh 
I was told by inc.an8 of the raps w'as tlie bund of 
II lime’s deceased mother. In a low moments, another 
spirit came, and after touching me from my feet 
upwards, also placed a hand upon my forehead, gently 
pulling and smoothing my beard, and closing up my 
eyes, and then rapi>ing out answ’ers to many questions 
. upon the closed lid. His hand felt soft and warm. 
Still another spirit noAv came, and stopped upon the 
bed, and began walking over it, feeling to mo us if 
a ohild bad climbed up and was walking over us, 
stepping carefully over us, and between us, but not 
upon us, the bed-clothes being indented at each foot- 
fall. In a few moments, lioAVevor, the spirit lay doAvn 
on the ontsido of the bed, and on us both, pressing 
with all the w'cight, and precisely in the same manner 
that a living child might haA'o done. 

‘ The spirit then wished me good-night by the raps, 
and apparently departed.^ The Avhole occupied about 
half an. hour, and dm^ng the whole time Hum^ and I 
lay upon our backs coA'ererl to the chin by the bed- 

* id touching each other the entire length of 
IS,’ from shoulders to heel ; and during it all 
not stir in the least, and made no muscular 
!, other than that caused by his breathing.’ 
ilth failing hini again, Hume ivas recom- 

* SpiHfifffield ^epul}lica7t, November, 1858. 


mended by his friends to pay a visit to England, and 
supplied by them very generously with the means. 
He arrived in London in April 1855, and lived for 
some time witli Mr Cox of the hotel of that name, 
Jermyn Street, where many notable persons visited him, 
and appeared satisfied with the realit3' of the alleged 
phenomena attending him. Amongst the private per- 
sons whom he visited, was Mr J. S. H3'mer, a barrister 
residing at Ealing, near London, who has since pub- 
lished with his name an account of what took place. 
He tells us that, after many such marvels as the 
liftings of tables, the moving about of accordions, and 
the playing of tunes on tliem bv unseen hands, had 
occupied several evenings, the mllowing took place: 
‘The table, Avas near the window; it was tw'ilight — 
my second girl was touched by a hand ; sounds were 

heard ; the accordion was played It Avas tl»cn 

spelt out by sounds ou thu table, “ Some Avill shew 
you their hands to-night.” The table was then gently 
raised and lifted up several times. A hand appeared 
above the table, and took from the dress of one of the 
party a miniature brooch, and banded it to seA'eral at 
the table. Hands and arms Avero then distinctl3' seen 
by all at tbo table, of diflerent forms and sizes ; soino- 
times crossed as in pra3’er, and at other times pointing 
upwards.’ ‘We have not only,’ he adds, ‘ seen hands- 
and arms, but they have been repea ted I3' felt by all 
at table ns distinctly ns though tlio3' Avere the liands 
and arms of living mortals, and avo have very 
frequently shaken hands with them as really and 
substantially as one man shakes hands with another.’* 
Most people will revolt somewhat at these recitals ; 
but it uniat bo generally owned that, as the 
avowed belief of an educated gentleman of good 
character in our ^ige, they are highly remarkable. 
It may be noticed that they are accompanied by 
man3' expressions Shewing the earnest religious 
impressions under which their author lives. 

Witli pecuniary means supplied by Mr Byrner, 
llumo Avent to I’oris in »Iul3', accompanied by Mr 
Bymer’s son, and nominally as the young man’s 
tutor. Some American gentlemen then took him 
along Avith them to Eiorence, wlierc he 8j)ent the 
winter, and astonished nnui}'^ English residents witli 
liis marvels. Here, liowever, a revolution took place' 
in his mind, lie became convinced that the iiheno- 
mena in America, however veritable, wero of a dis- 
commendable nature, in as far as they had not in 
general a religious aspect. The doctrines of the 
Catholic church, recommended to him probably by 
the afiinity of the so-called miracles of the saints to 
his own mysterious gifts, Airero embraced by him. 
The priests, however, condemned the exercise of his 
alleged control of spirits, and he soon after announced 
that the power had suddenly deserted him. On tlio 
27th of March 1856, he was received into the Catholic 
church. At first, he feared tliat he should again be 
thrown destitute; but a Polish nobleman now took 
him up, and conducted him to I'aris, Avliere he 
remained for several months in low health and devoid 
of his former power. At length, after a year’s cessa- 
tion-— namely, in February 1867 — it returned in all 
its former force, and he was speedily introduced into 
very high circles, not excepting that of the court. 
During the ensuing month, Mr Hume and his spirits 
were tbo reigning topic of Paris. In the presence of 
the emperor, the empress, and a very small and select 
party, many of the marvels previously described are 
alleged to have taken place, leaving 
mingled wonder and suspicion. The emperor beheld 
all with his characteristic nonchalance, apd never 
allowed an expression of assent to drop from his lips. 
It has been stated, hoAvever, that, on his saying, one 
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eveninf^, that he could not be convinced of the pre- 
sence of a spirit unless he should receive from one 
some raps on the shoulder, immediately some hard 
blows were given liim in tlmt quarter. The empress 
was made to lift a heavy table which at other times 
she could scarcely move ; and such piece of furniture 
was one night made to float in the air, so high that 
lier imperial hushaners arm could scarcely reach^ its 
legs. She put her handkerchief, Spanish fashion, 
under her garter, and desired Hume to ask his spirits 
to tell where it was. Presently, it is said, she felt a 
pair of clammy cold hands disengaging it, and it was 
immediately after seen floating in the air. According 
to all the accounts of IlumO, hie demeanour on these 
occasions was quiet and unimpassioned, the contrary 
of the usual conduct of a conjuror. Thre5 gentlemen 
on one occasion played a trick upon him, which was 
at first rather damfiging, because* it raised a laugh 
against him. It was suggested to him to ask the 
spirit of Socrates to appear, and, wlicn ho obeyed, a 
figure like the Greek philosopher came forward, and 
passed before the company. Frederick the Great, in 
like manner, was summoned, and presented himself; 
but 'II lime, detecting something inappropriate, became 
convinced there was imi)OSture in both cases. At h|s 
, command, the personator confessed the trick. It was 
unlucky for tliis attempt at ridicule, that the appear- 
ances presented w'ere not of a nature which ever 
before took place among the spiritualists, or were 
within the alleged powers of Hume. 

Early in the summer of 185^, Hume was enabled, 
by the liberality of Louis Napoleon, to revisit America, 
chiefly for the puriKise of bringing a young girl, his 
sister, to Paris, the empress having undertaken 
to have her educated. While in diis native village, 
he employed a part of the means at his disposal in 
purchasing a farm for his uncles lieturning in Sep- 
leinber, he was immediately telegraphed for to tlie 
court at Fontainbleau, and there introduced to the 
king of Bavaria. Soon after, we find him at Baden- 
Baden, on an intimate footing with the king of 
Wurtemberg, and other great persons. One cannot 
but say that, on any theory of imposture, it is most 
discreditable to all tliese great folk that none of 
them have yet been able to detect it. 

Not long afterwards, Ilurne was ‘impressed’ to go 
to liome; by Avhich we supjiose is meant, that some 
of his invisible familiars tacitly impelled him to travel 
thither. Immediately on arriving, he was mot by a 
friend, who expressed the greatest gratificafion in 
seeing him, having for sonic .time been anxious to 
introduce him to a Kussian family of rank, wdio were 
intorcfted in bis liistorj". He was conducted accord- 
ingly, to the lodgings of the Count KoucbeleflT, wdiere 
be experienced a most favourable reception, and in 
three weeks a marriage between him and the count’s 
sister was arranged. In July 1858, he came to 
London, and thonce to Edinburgh, for the purpose 
of obtaining those certificates of parentage and j 
nativity which ar€j required for a marriage in llussia. 
The nuptials were celebrated on the Ist of August 
at St Petersburg, under circumstances of the highest 
Cclau. Tlie emperor sent two of his aides-de-camp to 
be jiresent, and gave Mr Hume a diamond ring of the 
value of three hundred guineas. Alexandre Bumas, 
the celebrated novelist, made a special tour into 
Ivussia, to act as groomsman ; and ho has given us 
seme account ,of how this was determined ofi. As a 
specimen j)f the man, it is perfect i 

‘ On seeing me enter, the Count and Countess 
Koucholeft* rose, came to meet me, conducted me to 
an arm-chair, and then sat down, one on my right, 
the other on my left. “Monsieur Dumas,” said 
the count to me, “ wo have observed how fatigued 
*you were when goinjg away at* two oVlock in the 
morning.” “I confess to you, count” I replied, “that 


it quite deranges my habits.” “ Well,” said tli^coun- 
tess, “ henceforth, we shall suffer you to at mid- 
night.” “I{ is very easy to say so, countess.” “What 
could I do?” “It muk, however, be attempted, but 
on one condition,” said the count. “What?” The 
countess undertook to answer: “That you come with 
us to St Petersburg.” Lbounded, the thing seemed to 
me 80 foolish. “ Caiior, frisk,” said the countess, “yet 
we confidently expect you.” “But it is impossible, 
countess.” “How impossible?” asked the count. 
“Undoubtedly.” “You must set^ut next Tuesday— 
that is to say, in five days.” .... 

‘“C'Jountess,” said I to her, “I require three days to 
decide.” “I give you three minutes,” said she. “Either 
we will refuse our sister to Monsieur Hume, or you 
shall be his groomsman.” 1 rose, went on the balcony, 
and deliberated. I remembered that my resolution 
bad already been formed to set out for Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt ; considered that Mazeline, 
the sliiii-builder, demanded live months to finish our * 
vessel; still thought that under the circumstances, 

^ nothing <‘ould be more interesting tlmn a journey 
! through llussia. I reflected that the readers of Monte 
Chi kto^ being my especial friends, would accept what 
I should give them, quite certain that I would do all 
I possibly could not to alienate them, I thought at 
last all this mere madness ; and this was, I much fear, ^ 
the reflection which determined me. After two minutes 
and a half, I returned to the countess. “Well?” she 
inquired of mo. “Well, countess,” I responded, “1 
depart with you.” The count warmly pressed my 
luiml. Hume embraced me. And this is how, 
dear readers, I set out. Behold me already at St 
Petersburg.’ 

Whether, contrary to rule, there are to be post- 
matrimonial chapters tv^ this Romance, remains to be 
seen. It is alleged that the hero undertook with his 
bride that there are to bo no more spirit manifesta- 
tions. Already, how’ovrr, the engagement has been 
broken, for tlie curiosity of the lliissian court was 
too great to be resisted, and he is said to have given 
w’ay to their desires. 


COLD WATER ON COLD WATER. 

CoT-i> water has boon having its own w^ay a long time ; 
running like a mill-race over every natural prejudice 
ill favour of - warmth and comfort, and swamping 
every plea fw.tolerance in its insolent career. Hydro^i- 
atliy has WCii keeping the wickets for a good long 
time, and it is but fair that Ilydropiiobia should have 
her innings for a little. For my own part, I detest 
<!oId water as I do cold steel. ,TIie victim in the 
German story who is cut in two by so sharp a sword 
that he only feels a drop pf water ‘cold at his 
stomach,’ experienced a feeling the converse of mine, 
whenever what is called spring — which is will ter — 
water touches my epidermis. There is no torture to 
me so frightful as that of the shower-bath, exgept, 
perhaps, that of the three-quarters of an hour of expect- 
ation winch precede it, when, shivering in that iron 
frame, I endeavour to screw my courage up to pull 
the string; but I always pull the bell instead, and 
get the servant to invoke the deluge at last. Suffo- 
cation and a sort of frozen hysterics supervene; but 
upon the return of consciousness and reason, I 
leap out, and into bed, undried, indignant, and 
ashamed.. Although I speaV oC this as*my custom, I 
never voluntarily endured the terrible experience but 
once, when it shook my constitution to its basis. I 
would far rather be blindfolded, and run the chance of 
the seven red-hot ploughshares of the olden time, 
than venture with my eyes open upon the certain 
horrors of this modern invention. I* believe the 
j sensations of the vertebra^, under these circumstanfes 
I and under those of hanging are almost identical, but 
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tlie InUer experience is, at least, tlio shorter of the 
two. I did not feel myself again, after that shower- 
bath, for more than a fortnight. The devotees 6f the 
superstition affirm that a charming glow sueceeds 
this discipline; but if 80, it is a glow of a very 
peculiar nature, which makes one’s teeth chatter and 
one’s flesh creep for days together. That, by long 
habit, i>ersevering fanatics may inure themselves to 
this practice, is likely enough; just as they may get 
to eat fir© and swallow swords, without inconvenience; 
but their pretence that nature is on tlieir side, and 
ngrc?eable to so monstrous a custom, is an assertion 
only worthy of a native of the Feejee Islands. 

Uoaven forbid that I should attack cleanliness, 
or the use of water for any purpose; but I do 
maintain that, with tlio exception of my Imnds and 
my filce, all portions of my frame resent the use of 
cold water most unmistakably. Ollier persons may 
he otherwise constituted, but I rather suspect that 
•tlie majority of the human race sympatlnse witli 
me. That everybody would please himself in this 
matter, without hindrance or impertinontrefloction of 
kind, is my desire ; hut, unfortunately, this they 
are not permitted to do. The advocates of cold water 
arc perpetually insulting and crowing over those 
persons whose skin happens to be in a natural state. 
‘You don’t wash yourself enough,* is their delicate 
suggi'stion. ‘ You should have a shower-bath every 
morning, summer and winter, as I do. Do you know, 
whether the ice is broken or not, into my tub 1 go, 
every day of my life?’ 

If tliese people are fools gnough to make them- 
selves thus miserable — for I have seen them eyeing 
those hideous engines of ablution with unmistak- 
iihlo expressions of agony and fear — wliat is it to 
me? And why should they boast of it? If it is so 
very delightful as tliey give out, why don’t they keep 
the precious discovery to theni selves, as their custom 
is with regard to other matters ? If they really have 
the assurance to think themselves cleaner than other 
people, they should at least have the modesty to he 
silent upon that matter of superiority. Even tlie 
‘unco guid,’ the extra pious, however sanctimonious 
and spiritually proud tliey may appear, do not go 
about with a brazen trumpet, like those cold-water 
worshippers. ‘We bathe,* say these, ‘thrice in the 
day; we use the shower-bath, the long-bath, the hip- 
bath, the foot-bath ; we have fjorse-hair bands, horse- 
liair gloves, liorse-lfmir brushesf, to scour ourselves 
withal. All are unclean save ourselves, who are 
scarcely over out of cold water from morning to 
night.’ The only reply which we have found to be 
in the least efficacious against one w))o boasts himself 
of these perpetual ablutions, is the' following : ‘ Well, 
some people do seem to need a good deal more clean- 
ing than others.* It is not a graceful rejoinder, but 
the cliicomfituro of the vain-glorious hydropathist is 
certain. 

Everybody knows the story-— and there fore, since 
it is always pleasant to recognise an old friend, I will 
repeat it — of the bathing adventure of dear stammer- 
ing Charles Lamb ; liow, being advised by the doctors 
to try sea- water for his health, he warned his ‘ dip- 
pers’ that they were to pay no attention to Ids ‘coming 
struggles,* which he knew against such objectionable 
discipline must needs be tremendous (for, as for going 
in of his own free-will, the great liumorist was not a 
man to be cap&le of such in act). As he had expected, 
there wIm a great combat between him and his 
ath^^Mrmentors ; l:)ut at last they got him in and 
‘ Dud, dud, dud, dud, cIon%* stuttered 
as he got back his breath again ; but they 
dtwM^ his remonstrances, before they were artiou- 
anethor plunge. ‘••Yer, ycr, yer, yor, 3’ou*re 
c^ied he, after the second immersion; but in he 
was dipped again, without mercy, six miserable times. 


‘You’re not to do it mre than once,^ was the remark 
which he had desired to convey to them, the doctors 
having enjoined upon him the necessity of confining 
himself, in his delicate stateof heal tb, to one dip per diem. 

I myself, upon a visit to a certain doctor in Germany 
(who was once my friend), suffered oven worse things 
than the author of £iia. He kept a Hydropathic 
establishment upon the banks of the romantic Ehine ; 
but although I despised him for it, 1 went to visit 
him all the same, since nothing was further from my 
I intention than to let him operate upon me. But alas ! 
upon the ver^’^ first morning of my arrival — and while 
the sun had power to light, but by no means to warm — 
two fiends, in strange apparel, «Un(l with gibbering 
tongue, seized hold of me, and hauled me forth 
from my w^m bed. Q’hey carried me to the bank of 
that arrowy stream, , running as usual as fast as 
possible frdm Switzerland, and *^111010, despite niy 
screams and vehement defence, they thrust me in. 
This violence was not of course committed in the 
sight of gods and men, but within a dreary grating 
(very like the flsli-stcw of a Thames punt) through 
whicii the river ran. Stopping a few sccontis upon 
this side of drowning me, these wretches then con- 
veyed me to a sort of w'aah -house, and swathed me 
round in wdnding-sheets, dripping wet, until I was 
as tightly trussed as a mummy. Then they carried 
me back to my own chamber, and placing me in rny 
bed — little better than the corpse I looked — ^lex^arted 
with a [Trin. 

When the man that had been my friend came to see 
mo in the course of an hour or so, and* inquire why I 
(lid not come to breakfast, I thought I should have 
hurst with impotent rage, c.on sequent upon my 
inability to assault him. In vain he attempted to 
excuse his myrmidons, as not understanding tho 
English language, and being used to very viob nt 
objections made by newly arrived patients. He had 
the assurance to state that, after a week or so, tho 
treatment would seem quite pleasant, and instanced 
the profuse perspiration into which terror and angcT 
had tlirown me, as a i)roof that the system agreed 
with me. I need not sa}’, liowevcr, that as soon 
ns I was liberated and dn^ssed, I shook the dust 
off my shoes against that eBtahlishmenl, as well as 
iny fist in the face of its proprietor. 

The cup of bitterness, wliicli lias at different 
times been forced upon me by tho devotees of cold 
water, was, finally filled, last autumn, in the? High- 
lands. 'I was not there wdth the intention of chasing 
the wild deer, or following the roe (nor do I even 
know the (Jiflcrence between tliose two diversions), 
and far less of standing up to my knees in riyniing 
streams with a rod in my hand, whether with tlio 
superstitious idea of penance, or of fly-fishing. No, 
I was at the picturesque village of Kilmurdoch, N. B., 
witli the sole Object of writing a 'ftrork of the imagin- 
ation, in octosyllabic verse — when the following 
circumstance occurred, and put every poetical idea 
out of my head for the rest of tho season. I had bet n 
roaming, on one occasion, for many hours, in search of 
the Beautiful, and thoroughly tired and wet-footed, 
was luxuriating in the idea of a warm bath ; for they 
had a w*arm bath in the hotel at Kilmurdoch, althouuh 
it was not a very good onq. It vras wanted but ‘ little* 
in the establishment, and I should say, from personal 
experience, th^t it was not wanted ‘long.’ It was 
situated in a sort of passage where four doors (and 
four drafts) met, through which bare-footed maidens, 
from scullery ai^ kitchen, might pass at any 
moment, and did it. Being an Englishman of retiring 
manners, I insisted upon locking all these doors, 
although I believe the whole current of commu- 
nicatiou within the house was thereby disturbed, 
—the continuity, as \he electricians have it, broken — 
by my isolation of that bath-chamber. 1 think so, 
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becauso of the manifold attempts which were made to 
procure a free transit during the progress of my 
undressing, and on account of the difficulty I had of 
drawing the line of propriety, beyond which no 
trespass should be made; Scotch manners being as 
much less fastidious in these matters, as their habits 
are shorter. At last, however, having declared myself 
in a state of siege, and declined to admit any one, I 
proceeded to take my ease in my bath. 

‘ U'filk about cold water,* I soliloquised, presenting 
only my nose and my mouth above the steaming 
surface ; * give me the water at 90 degrees and if I 
had not been afraid of turning on the cold supply 
instead of the hot ode —for there was nothing in the 
Kilmurdoch apparatus to tell me which was which — 
I would liavo made it warmer still.. There was the 
customary rope, however, deponijjng over my head, 
with a charming Ifttle brazen ring at the end of it 
like a parrot’s i^erch; and there was also some 
clumsy-looking machine above it, whose nature I did 
not comprehend, and which, in my dreamy state of 
contentment, I did not'eareto investigate. Presently, 
wlien 1 had had enough of lying, Sabrina-like, beneath 
the pleasant wave, 1 thought I would swirlg by the 
perch, by way of exercise. I was obliged to raise my 
• neck and shoulders out of the warm water for this 
purpose ; and then I xmt forth iny hand to reach the 
ring, when, as I did so — suffocation, iciness, hail- 
stones, a volley of thunder, and paralysis both physical 
and mental, supervened simultaneously. I held on 
grimly and unconsciously to this abominable and 
evilly magic ring until the last drop of that cold 
shower-bath was emptied upon my devoted body. 
But I protest, during the first twenty minutes of it — 
the torrent must have lasted for l)oura, and tlie 
machine have contained water enough for a night’s 
toddy for all Kilmurdoch — I tliCbught it w'as the end 
of the world ! 


THE NEW SOCIAL-SCIENCE VOLUME.* 

Thb Social Science Conference has brought out its 
second volume, being the transactions of the meeting 
at Liverpool in October last. Wo have had so inucli 
concern in the social improvements of the last twenty- 
five years — may we not in all humilitj^ say, had some 
share in originating tJjeni— particularly the sanitary 
movement ? — that we cannot refrain from expressing 
our delight in seeing sO goodly a proof of tlie extended 
interest felt in these subjects. Here are some of the 
foremost men of the land — Lord Brougham, Lord 
John Russell, the Bishop of Chester, the Earl of 
Shaftesb\iry, the Earl of Carlisle, Sir James Stephen — 
pouring tlierasolves out in earnest eloquent addresses 
on questions affecting the practical good of the public. 
Here is a great ra^ge of lesser, but intelligent and 
cultivated men, coining together, each with his modi- 
cum of facts, observations, suggestions, illustrating 
what is done or doing for practical improvements, or 
pointing the way to further advances of the like 
nature. We may surely begin to augur something 
for the cause of true civilisation, when we see such a 
concentration of enlightened and disinterested effort 
taking shape from year to year amongst us. 

In our narrow limits, wo can but propose to cull a 
few flowers out of this valuable volume — though it is 
no easy matter to so restrict ourselves. 

We learn from the address of Mr W. Cowper, M.P,, 
that, while large means of education have been of late 
years provided in England, there are nevertheless 
2,262,000 children, between the ages of three And 
fifteen, who are not at school, the greater number 
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being absent without any necessity nr justification. 
The great evil is declared by another observer-— and 
we must give our fUll accord to the remark — to be the 
indifference of parents. Mr Cowper points to the 
centre of Europe, from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
where, under every variety of government, there is a . 
compulsory education of from six to eight years for 
all cliildren. Why should not such a system, under 
certain, perhaps necessary, modifications be adopted 
for England ? One thing we can tell our country— 
a democratic reform of the House of Commons, with- 
out an education for the entire community, will be 
something of a solecism, find one not likely ta be 
attended with pleasant consequences. 

Sir James Stephen gives an address on emigration, 
perhaps the most philosophical effusion in the volume. 
He reckons among the benefits of having colonies, that 
we have in them at 'least firmer allies than in other 
states. They are also the best customers. In 1866, the 
ships entering our ports from and for our colonies, were* 
so numerous, that, * if brought together on any one 
average day of the fiG5, they would have formed a 
fleet of 107 sail,’ and, ‘ on any such average day, their 
cargoes were of the value of L.2BO,000 and upwards.* 
TJio emigration from Ireland in 1847 and seven 
following years exceeded 1,700,000. Out of terrible 
calamities have sprung ‘fruits for which the sufferers 
themselves, the land of their birth, and the land of 
their adoption, should all join in one glad chorus 
of grateful adoration. Of those adopted lands,* Sir 
James goes on to say, ‘ and of the reception 
of the sufferers in them, the parliamentary witnesses 
drew pictures usually attractive, and sometimes evon 
fascinating. Some of them e.xtolle(i the invigorating 
climate and the cordial society of Eastern Canada; 
some celebrated the unrivalled fertility of the Upper 
Province; some dwelt on tlie cxhaustless capital and 
demand for labour in the United States ; and some on 
the perpetual spring, the interminable pastures, and 
tlie mineral wealth of Australia. There were wit- 
nesses who graphically described the Irisli emigrants 
as, touching the western shores of the Atlantic, tliey 
leaped at once from wages of lialf-a-crown to wages 
of a guinea and a half by the week. Others exhibited 
domestic dramas, of which the half-cleared wilderness 
was the scene, the Irish emigrant the hero, and a seat 
in some municipal or provincial council the splendid 
catastrophe. Many celebrate the fact that, in the 
person of the redoubled General Jackson, the presi- 
dential chair of the United States was filled by the 
son of such an emigrant. With one voice they all 
bear testimony to tho thrift, sobriety, and diligence, 
and to the state of comfort in which the emigrants 
were living. Mr Godley assigns to them three daily 
meals of buteher’s-meat, and clothing like that of a 
thriving farmer in the West Riding. But Count 
Strelezki reaches the climax — “ In the United Stated, 
in Canada, and in Australia,” he says, I saw the Irish 
living as well as the Anglo-Saxons, acquiring ^ their 
grumbling habits, and thus continually improving 
their condition 1 ** Tiiink of O’Connell’s “ hereditary 
bondsman,” “ close-buttoned to the chin — Abroad cloth 
without, and a warm heart within,” grumbling over 
his sirloin at the hardness of the times, and fattening 
as he growls ! And warm indeed were the hearts of 
those noble exiles. We know something, and have alt 
heard much of Irish eloquence ; but neither Burke nor 
Sheridan, Plunkett nor Grrfttao, Currarf nor O’Cannell, 
has left behind him anything so moving as some of 
the letters laid before* parliament, in wliicli the Irish 
in Canada invited their kindred at* home to joiu them 
there. To their grammar and spelling, indfed, belongs 
only the praise of a bare originality ; but the tender- 
ness and the pathos, the gracefulness anu^the gaiety, 
the quiet humour and the homely wisdom, with 
which tli^y address themselves to their deserted 
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. villages, bespeak them at once as genuine memberff of 
the land, and as pure scions of the stock of Oliver 
Goldsniitli. Nor was theirs a mere lip-rhetoric. 
Their invitations were accoinpanied and enforced by 
pecuniary remittances, which were made partly 
.through private hands, of whoso receipts nothing is 
publicly known, but chiefly through the greater 
commercial firms and banking-houses of Ireland, who, 
on accounts spontaneously transmitted to the govern- 
ment, debited tlieraselvcs with receipts which, in the 
ten years beglnnin^f in 1848 and ending in 1857, 
amounted — they to wdioni the fact is new will scarcely 
hear it without incredulity — to Tj. 9,937,000. Thus 
the remittances made by the Irish emigrants to their 
families at home from the savings of these ten years, 
far exceeded the ten millions granted by parliament 
for the relief of Ireland. Never was a debt more 
magnificently repaid or more nobly cnncelled. Our 
ten millions ten times told wumld have been W’ell 
repaid if it had made us Jio otlier return than the 
knowledge that such are the liearts that are boating 
in the bosoms of our Irish fellow-countrymen. Where, 
in the annals of mankind*, will you find such another 
proof of tlie devotedness of a whole people to the 
sacred charities of home?* 

As a variety upon this passage, take Professor 
Pillans's remark on the way in which history is too 
often taught in schools. ‘ History has been well 
defined, Pliilosophy teaching l>y cxami>le ; but to give 
the examples witliout the idiiloBopIiy, is to reverse 
the order of nature. For until reason and reflection 
enable us to draw from history the lessons which 
it teaches, and to enlarge the sphere of our own 
experience, by being introduced to scenes in the 
drama of human life, wliich occasionally elevate and 
encourage, but more frequently admonish and warn, 
and impress us with a humiliating sense of the weak- 
ness and the wickedness of former ages — till can 

reap such fruits, what is history hut a catalogue of the 
crimes and follies and niiscrics of our race? Of what 
use can it be to crowd tlio child's memory with the 
minute details of tliese — with dates and descriptions 
of battles, the exact number of the Irillcd and w'ounded 
on both sides, the lineal descent of all the foolish 
kings and ferocious tyrants who have afflicted human- 
ity, the day and 3 X'ar tliej’^ were born and died, and 
the length of their disastrous reigns? There is, 
indeed, a way of culling the flow^ers of history w’hicli 
might apeeably and profitably follow geographical 
pneparation, before the close of the ninth year. The 
bright points of num’s history may be dwelt upon — 
the biography of great men who, by their intellectual 
feats, have impressed a character on the age ; notices 
of discoveries and inventions w'hich have improved 
the condition of mankind; while the dreary wastes of 
chronology are passed lightly over.* 

* There is much of a cheering nature from Lord 
Carlisle, Mr M. U. Hill, Captain Crofton, and others, 
on t^o reformation of criminals. Good results from 
the recent efforts in Ireland continue to be shewn. We 
have a paper from Mr W. Payne Uanken, giving an 
account of a society for the aid of discharged prisoners 
— a perfectly indispensable adjunct to all efforts at the 
restoration of convicts to a sphere of Imnest iiidusir 3 % 
‘With very few exceptions, the society hdS received 
most eatisSactory accounts of the well-doing of both 
the men and women it has been instrumental in 
gaining employment fo», and the loans advanced have 
almost in every instance been repaid.* On the other 
hand, Mr Monckton M lines reports of an Industrial 
Home, for ^Dischamed Prisoners , at Wakefield, that, 
during admitted, 95 have 

left w ithoj|i ^ ^ |iM yBi nif any reason, 73 have been 
diBchargec^j|ffiS^uiKX)nduct,t3C left, luiving objections 
to l^igjreg^ail^s, 34 to seek employment, while only 
67 have^eSn- passed from the home into profitable 


employment elsewhere. It is a remark of more 
importance than at first sight appears, that it is 
easier to replace a convict in society in Ireland than 
in England. * The sanguine and cheerful elements in 
the Irish character are no doubt very favourable .to 
the recovery of a lost position in society, and the law, 
in that portion of the empire, has not always possessed 
the force and popular concert which here causes Its 
infringement to entail such life-long consequences.’ 

There is a laborious paper by Dr Farr on the 
influence of marriage on the mortality of tlie French 
people. We learn that there is considerably Jess 
mortality among the married than the single; that- 
between twenty and fort}", the n’iortality of wives is 
greater thai\that of husbands, but less at subsequent 
ages, though not in a great degree ; and that * at all 
ages widows are more mortal than wives.* It strikes 
us that one all-sufficient reason for tho superior 
viability of the married is, that they arc generally a 
selection of the comparatively health}", and do not, as 
a rule, coinpreljeinl so many soldiers, criminals, 
fatuous persons, and others, who are peculiarly exposed 
to the causes destructive of life. 

Tiic obstacles to sanitary reform are unfortunately 
very great. It is found that tho rural labourer* in 
England cannot afford a cottage fit for the perfect 
maintenance of health : if he gets one, it must be 
partly at the expense of his landlord or employer. The 
building of improved houses for the labouring-classes 
ill towns evidently is not a tempting speculation to 
builders or capitalists, for it is not entered upon by 
thorn, and has only as yet been tried by philanthro- 
pists. The Kev. Charles Kingsley, in treating this 
subject, adverts to the class of owners of property 
occupied by tho poor, as one having an interest in 
keeping things as they are, and wliom nothing but 
a rigorous system of inspection can control. But 
how can this be attained ? Tlie low propcrty-ownera 
form no small clemeiit of that order who ehiefl}" affect 
elections, and who are the only one now thoroughly 
represented. ‘Tlieir X)rejudicc«, superstitions, i>ride, 
and theirs alone, must bo courted by the man wdio 
desires to l)ecome a senator ; w’hiie the man of science 
or of scholarship, who could and would do battle 
against our social evils, has practically little more 
voice in the legislation of tho country than the 
working-man wlio suffers from those evils,' whose 
children, and too often he himself, are the victims 
of preventable disease, or of lingering weakness and 
misery engendered by an atmosphere to which w'e 
would not expose our dogs and horses.’ 

As it does not seem to admit of a doubt that the 
system of distribution by retail shop-keeping is a 
cumbrous and expensive one — there being more 
house-property, and that of a finer kind, and more 
human beings, employed in it, than are necessary — 
w'hile tho competition unavoidably induces adulter- 
ation of i^ods and other evils — much interest attaches 
to all rational efforts at a system which shall be more 
economic. Tlie Rochdale co-operative stores and the 
Leeds flour-mills are great facts. We hero find an 
account of a very modest, and as yet infantine asso- 
ciation for such objects, in Liverpool. In 1851, it had 
but 34 members, and kotyt its stores in a press ; in 
1857, it had 476 members, and had a store constantly 
"open under proper officers, with two branch-establish- 
ments. The business for seven years has amounted 
to L.17,115. ‘Articles of food and clothing have 
been secured to tlie members, of a better quality than 
could have been obtained at the average retail-shop. 
Weight and measurement have also been secured, 
together with protection of tiio ignorant in their 
purchases, especially of articles of wearing^ apparel. 
Tliese advantages hqve been obtained at a payment 
for each article of not more than the average shop- 
price.* 
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The providing of innocent amusement for the people, 
in antagonism to the usually sole entertainment 
offered by the public*liouse, is one of the importmit 
problems of our age, and we find here some notice, 
from Mr Samuel Taylor, of what appears as a very 
hopeful effort at its solution. At Hanley, in the 
midst of the dense industrial population of the 
Potteries^ there are now, twice a week, Literary and 
Musical Entertainments for the People, lasting about 
two hours each, and consisting of readings from good 
authors, alternated by the performances of a band. 
They are so attractive that great difficulty has been 
experienced in providing sufficient accommodation for 
the audience. ‘ At first, admission was free, the funds 
being supplied by a few friends to popular improve- 
ment. But one evening a working-man from the 
body of the hall arose, and voluntarily proposed that 
an admission-foe .off one penny should be charged in 
future. This proposition was received with acclam- 
ation, and carried most enthusiastically ; and thus, by 
the act of the people themselves, the entertainments 
were made self-supporting, for the small sum charged 
proved sufficient to defray all expenses, and leave a 
balance in the hands of the treasurer at the end of each 
session.’ Latterly, the plan has been followed in other 
» towns with e<iual success. * The literary and musical 
staff has consisted, in many instances, of persons who, 
heretofore, have confined the exorcise of their talents 
to the drawing-room ; while the amount and quality 
of musical acquirements amongst the working-class, 
developed during the proceedings, were both surpris- 
ing and gratifying. The deep and active interest 
which persons of all conditions have taken in these 
entertainments, and the support rendered to them by 
the clergy of the Ciiurch of Kiiglaud, and ministers of 
all denominations, are not only a guarantee for their 
future Success, but indicate tlieif high moral tendency, 
and the great desire all classes have to meet together 
to participate in pleasures which all can share free 
from political differences and sectarian animosities. 
Wealthy manufacturers have been seen reading to 
their workmen, and the delicately trained and accom- 
plished lady has thrown aside reserve, and played and 
sung to her liumblcr neighbours ; and the people have 
repaid with interest such instances of kindness by the 
propriety of tlioir demeanour, and by the most grate- 
ful demonstrations.’ 

Mr Taylor adds thq important result, that about 
twenty music saloons connected with public-houses 
Ijave fallen before this well-conducted effort. * Great 
numbers who have been accustomed to seek recrea- 
tion at such places, have been remarkable fqr their 
regular and punctual attendance at these entertain- 
ments, and the marked attention they have paid to 
the proceedings. Whole families belonging to the 
working-classes attended them regularly, and husbands 
and fathers, accustomed to seek amusement in haunts 
of vice, have learned how great and pure is the plea- 
sure arising from innocent yet cheerful recreation, 
shared in common with their wives and families.’ 

MY THREE WOOINGS. 

IN Pptrit CHAPTERS. 

CUATTRH I. ^ 

It was a most unjustifiable proceeding! I can say 
nothing in extenuation of my conduct ; nothing even 
to quali^ it ; but since confessions 'are the fashion, I 
wfll * make a clean breast of it,’ and relate the whole 
story, trusting it may prove at least a warning-voice 
to tlie few — for I hope there are not many — who have 
been placed in my strange position — that of the 
. accei)ted lover of three charming girls at the same 
time ! 


Yes, fair reader, you may well shake thosc^ silken 1 
curls at me ; such was the astounding fact. 

It was lung ago— I will not say hqw long ago, for 
I am not going to narrate my whole history; only 
such passages of it as are connected with what has 
been defined as ‘ an episode in the life of man, though 
it forjns the whole history of woman.’ 

The daughter of my private tutor was ^my first 
love. 

Where is the man who did not fall in love with the 
daughter of his private tutor ? .always supposing he 
had a private tutor, and tha't private tutor had a 
daughter. 

Tier name was Rose May, and she was like a May- 
rose, 80 fresh, so fair, so blooming, so artless. 

Of course, all her father’s ‘young men’ fell in love 
with her ; she was used to that ; and it was not 
only her vanity that was flattered by iny attentions. 
Attentions ? Tliat was an odd word, for they only 
consisted in my inattention to everything else. It 
was no use carving her name upon the trees ; I found 
they were all scjored over witli it already. It w'as 
no use sending her .valentines ; Dr May saw all her 
letters. It was no use playing the flute, nor even the , 
key-bugle, for she said she did not like music, though 
her^ voice, when she taught the school-children their 
Hundredth Psalm and their Evening Hymn, was as 
sweet as St Cecilia’s might have been. At last, I 
found a way to her heart. 

Rose was fond of sketching from nature, and so was 
1. It is true that the gable-ends of her roofs were 
wandering upward and downward in search of some 
unknown vanishing-point ; and her cliimneys had a 
trick of looking over into their neighbours’ windows, 
like the leaning tower of Pisa ; but I gave her some 
hints about this, and was soon installed her drawing- 
master. 

This insured me many a pleasant stroll with her ; 
and I cut her pencils, and carried her book ; and we 
often sat and looked at the same oak-treo without 
much progress in its outline. At last I made a 
discovery. 

1 took up a drawing-book which I was not intended 
to sec; it was snatched out of iny hands, and the 
May- rose became a blush-rose on the spot ; but I 
gained my point at last. I opened the book, and 
there were iudiibitahle proofs that the talent of ray 
lovely pupil lay not in gables and in oak-trees, but 
in portraits. There was I myself, in a variety of 
attempts, the cravat particularly elaborated ; but the 
profile could not be mistaken (reader, I have an 
aquiline nose): the nostril was left out altogether; 
the eye but faintly indicated, though there were long 
eyelashes, like stitches in netting, round it ; the hair 
made one think of the ‘ ancient thatch upon the lonely 
moated grange;’ but still it was my hair; and the 
eyebrow unmistakable. 

I turned to the May-rose in unspeakable happi- 
ness. I am not sure what I did— whether I kissed 
my own portrait or her hand, or fell on my Knees ; 
but 1 know that soon after we were engaged — irrevoc- 
ably engaged. She was sixteen ; I was eighteen. Wo 
knew our own minds perfeetjy ; we had gone through 
this bleak world alone, unloving and unloved, except 
by a few fathers and mothers, and maiden aunts ; wo 
had found the one only being who could understand 
and appreciate us — wo loved ; we were betrotl^d^ 

I wont to Oxford, an(> pii(psed wretched years in 
anguish and. suspense, occa$ionally relieved by boat- 
ing, driving coaches— there were coaches in those 
days— hunting, wine-parties, and a very little reading. 

I went through my little creditablf. My only 
wish in life was to have a tolerable living, which my 
father would purchase fqr me, and marry th^ May- 
rose. ^ ^ 

1 have promised not to write an autobiography. 
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and wiU only touch lightly and briefly on what was 
anything but ii light matter to me: my father failed 
in some mining si>eciilation8 just about the time I 
was to leave college, I had no prospect then of his 
being able to purchase a living for me ; and my 
dreams of a parsonage and the May-rose grew 
fainter. 

My uncle, the general, took a fancy, though a very 
precarious one, to me. I went down, at his invitation, 
to his place in Hampshire. The fancy took root, 
and flourished. I wonder at it, for I went with a 
thorough determination to contradict him in every- 
thing, lest he should suppose I wanted to curry 
favour with him. He had made his fortune in India, 
in the days when fortunes were made there ; and 
ho was bent upon one of two things — either that I 
slionld accept a writership and go to Madras, or 
marry his ward, Justina *^Va^ller, wlio was to have 
three thousand a year, and was just seventeen. 

Of course, I resolved to do neither ; and in order to 
clench the matter, finding Miss Warner was expectetl 
at the Birdies, asked on purpose to meet me, I imme- 
diately wrote a most jiatlietic epistle to the May-rose, 
accompanied with a turquoise and pearl-ring in tlio 
Bluipe of a ‘forget-me-not,’ renewing rny vows of 
unchangeable fidelity. To tins I received a tender 
reply, written on pink pap6r, with a stamped border, 
which found its home in my left waistcoat-poeket ; 
and whiit delighted me more was a lock of lier 
exquisite fair hair, and a beart’s-ease ring, which 
just fitted my little finger, where I forthwith 
installed it. 

Alas ! was it the presentiment of danger that made 
me thus barricade my heart and guard my hand with 
that little special lamstable of a hoart’s-ease ring? I 
know not, but I felt tliat i should be violently 
attacked by the said Justina Warner, especially as 
my uncle, who was enthusiastic in her praise, 
described her as ‘a splendid girl;’ such a horse- 
woman ! J ust see her ride Sky-rocket across country, 
that 's all ; stops at nothing. Then such a mimic ; so 
<;lcvcr, she takes ort' people to their faces. And as 

to caricatures ! ' Here he ended in an admiring 

laugh, which quite abaslied mo by anticipation. 

The May-rose softly Mushed upon rny imagination 
in contrast to this hoyden ; and I pressed the hand 
with the ring on its little finger fervently on my left 
waistcoat-pocket containing the pink letter. 

Justina came. Directly the ringing of gate Veils, 
clapping of doors, lifting of trunks, and other notes 
of arrival, assailed me, 1 rushed out into the shrubbery 
— ‘into the free air* as 1 called it; but it was 
not free to me, for there I met ray uncle, with a very 
red face, hurrying in to receive her. He gasped out : 
‘Where are you off to, you young scapegrace? 
Don’t you know Justina ’s come ?* 

•I was turned back like a whipped hound, and' 
followed my uncle to the back-door by which he was 
entering ; there, however, I saw a way of escape^the 
back-stairs which led to my bedroom. Regardless of 
consequences, I rushed up the steps, overturning a 
pail and mop in my way, reached my room without 
further accident, bolted the door, and tlirew myself 
on a chair, literally panting with the sense of 
escape. 

My room looked towards the back of the house into 
the stable-yard^ 1 could not make up my mind to 
face the formidable Mi«s Warner at luncheon, and 
waited till I trusted she would be disposed of, either 
to with my uncle, ot retire to her own room ; 

sd^lg^ained where I was, beguiling the time with 
pi|l^ letter, whidi I had by heart, and 
of little writer. Suddenly I heard 

^of^^losc under my window; a groom 
and desired to bring out a newly porcliasecl 
to shew Miss Warner. 


‘O no; I’d much rather go in and look at him,’ 
said^a high, clear, but not unpleasing voice. ‘ Besides, 
I want to see all my old friends. How 's Sky-rocket, 
Thomas? Where do the H. H. hounds meet this 
week ? General, are you up to a run, or will you 
only ride with me to see the meet ? I hope you won’t 
send that nephew of yours with me instead, because 
I have a strong presentiment that he is a spoon.* 

My uncle laughed long and loud, then said: ‘Ho, 
no; not quite that ; hut he certainly wants you to put 
a little life into him. He is a nice led enough.’ 

‘A nice lad ! O yes, I can just fancy. I suppose 
he walks out by moonlight, and always shuts the door 
softly, and sits with his feet under^his chair, and says ; 
“ Yes indeed ” and “ you don’t say so ! ” A regular 
muff, I dale say. But where are the pointer 
puppies? I must see them first, and then the new 
norsc.’ * 

Here the conversation took a canine turn, and 
relieved my angry blushes. I was violently incensed ; 
indeed, in the agitation of the moment, I actually tore 
in pieces the precious pink letter I had in my hand. 
This misfortune rather calmed ray feelings — on the 
I»nnciple of counter-irritation, I suppose, for I was 
much annoyed to lose the valued relic. I got out my 
desk, and sat down to write to the May-rose, hut 
somehow or other, I could not get on. There was 
every now and then a loud, but very merr 3 % and not 
unmusical laugh under my window, that disturbed me, 
and I began to wonder wdiat this virago looked like. 
I hated her most inlenselj^ and the very hatred gave 
me an interest in her. 

1 began several sheets to the May -rose, and found, 
that after writing, ‘ Dearest and loveliest Rose,’ or 
‘ Sweetest and fairest Rose,’ &c., I had nothing to say 
to her, but to relate the incidents of Miss Warner’s 
arrival. I tore up the letter in disgust, at my own 
stupidity, and began to think it only wanted an hour 
of dinner, and tlien I could not avoid meeting the 
detestable Miss Warner. For that hour, I continued 
my voluntary captivity, afraid of encountering the 
enemy, if I went out ; but I employed the time in 
selecting what 1 considered to he the most knowing- 
looking of my cnivats and wuiistcoats. 

I never had bestowed so much time and tliougbt 
upon my dress before; yet it was not so much the 
wish to please, as the fear of ridicule. I wondered, as 
I never did before, whether my long straight hair did 
not really give me a ‘spooney’ look, and whether a 
green or a purple waistcoat might not make me look 
pale and ‘moonstruck.* A white cravat I entirely 
avoided, ^or having sported one at Dr May’s on a 
grand occasion, Rose had said — though this was 
before we w^ere engaged — that it made me look like a 
footman. 

At last the second bell rung, and in spite of all I 
could do, my heart beat violently, and I felt my 
cheeks flush as I entered the drawing-room. To my 
horror and consternation, Justina Was there alone. 
1 felt so utterly dismayed, that my first impulse was 
to retreat, and shut the door again ; but in doing this, 
in my confusion, 1 shut in the paw of a Skye terrier 
that had followed me into the room. Kettle began to 
howl ; Miss Warner flew to the rescue, seated herself 
on the floor, and began to soothe the whining animal, 
and examine the wounded foot. This she did without 
taking the slightest notice of me, who stood by rather 
sulkily, feeling as if I ought to apologise, and yet, as 
it was ray own dog, I did not see why I ahoul^l, unless 
1 did so to Kettle, who was certainly the aggrieved 
party. 

‘ You are giving yourself a gteat deal of trouble,’ 
said I, feeling I must say something. ‘ He is not mucii 
hurt.’ 

‘ You might have bVoken his leg, and perhaps you 
have,’ she said, still intent on the dog. ‘1 never saw 
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anything so awkward. Why could you not hav© 
come ill at once, and not taken fright at me ? * 

‘I? I was lookiug for my uncle/ aaid I, much 

abashed ; ‘otherwise I should ' t— 

‘Nonsense! Tell the truth at once, if you wish to 
please me.* 

IIow I longed to tell her I did not wish to please 
her, but had not courage t 

‘There, you darling little pet, you’d tell the truth 
if you could speak, wouldn’t you? Is it your dog? 
Wliat’s its name? You don’t djeserve such a dear 
dog, and not to care whether you crush it to death or 
not! I wish you’d give it to me; I have taken a 
great fancy to the ddg.’ 

Here was a poser ! Give her my dog ? ^ I would as 
soon give her my heart and hand — and I mentally 
resolved on seeing her go through a very unpleasant 
process indeed, bef<fi*e I did that. Give her Nettle? 
Why, I could not make up my mind to give the clog to 
Rose, though I knew she would have liked it above all 
things. She always said it w^as a duck/ I uttered not 
a w^ord; and Nettle, who had left off howling, and was 
now licking his wounded foot and Miss Warner’s 
hand alternately, still sat in her lap, looking up to^ 
me and wagging his tail occasionally, in a forgiving 
MJanner, 

At this juncture, in came my uncle, and the butler 
followed liini to announce dinner, 

‘ What ’s the matter now ? ’ said he, stopping 
opposite to Justina, who sat close to tlio door, 
Turkish fashion, with the dog in her lap. 

‘Nothing at all, general,’ said she, rising with 
graceful ease, and still holding Nettle in her arms. 
‘Tliis poor dog has been hurt in the door; and as a 
recompense for my skill in doctoring him, your 
nephew has been so polite as to give him to me. Is | 
not that good-natured ? ’ • 

She said this with an air of such goniiino delight, 
and my uncle looked so pleased with mo, as ho said : 
‘Upon my word, then, I suppose you have made 
acquaintance without me?’ that 1 was again tongue- 
tied, and of course my silence was acciuiescenco. It 
was quite a relief to me when seated at dinner with 
the lights — for I had scarcely had a sight of Miss 
Warner’s features in the dusk of the drawing-room — 
it was quite a relief to me, that she was Jiot pretty. 
She was small, and slight, and exquisitely formed ; 
her eyes were magnificent — dark hazel, with long 
black lashes ; lior hair as dark as night, but its thick 
tresses were carelessly arranged, and did not shew off 
the really beautiful shape of lier head; her complexion 
‘was that of a brunette ;• her mouth too large for 
beauty, though her teeth were like pearls : in short, 
she was one of those women who do not strike at 
first, but grow into beauty as you learn them by 
heart. Some might call her plain, and some few 
might think her beautiful. I was determined to think 
her detestable, and to give her no eiK^onragcnient; but 
as the dinner and evening proceeded without her 
appearing to take the least notice of me, I was at a 
loss how to manifest my intention. 

The general was bent upon drawing out her talents 
’ and accomplishments, shewing her caricatures, and 
making her sing. She sung admirably ; and though 1 
appeared entirely absorbed in the Hampshire Mercury^ 
and though my uncle’s favourite songs were not mine, 
yet I ccjuld not help feeling a charm in* them. 

To Justina’s singing I was determined to act the 
I deaf adjjcr;’ but it was no use— tlie spell was on me: 
it was wttsic, not this song or that, which she sung. 
There was sometliing in the perfectly trained, though 
not powerful voice, iliat gave a promise, a security to 
the ear that it w^uld not bo wounded. It was music 
that seemed to vibrate to some chord within me — it 
• was Diusic that made me feel* almost as if I were 
singing it myself, so perfectly in unison did it seem 


with my inner being. I had leaned back in my arm- 
chair, and conceal^ my face with the newspaper. 
Justina, peeping over the top of her music-book, I 
suppose, thought me asleep, and half in merriment, 
half in mortification, suddenly clattered down the 
music-book upon the keys, making a tremendous 
orchestral crash. The newspaper dropped from 
before my eyes, in my sudden start at tire shock. 
Justina saw that I was actually in tegrs; there was 
I no time to conceal the fact. The general lauglied, 
Justina did not; she looked very red, and very much 
astonished and disconcerted, and sat nt the piano 
without attempting to pick up her book or resume 
her playing. 

‘ I — I beg your pardon,’ she said, quite humbly.' 

‘ Pardon ! Indeed, I should think so,’ said tho 
general, ‘ for shocking our nerves in that way.* 

‘ Well, I won*t do so any more,’ she said, rising from 
the piano, and giving an odd, inquiring look at mo. 

‘Do you mean to say that you won’t sing any 
more?* said I, eagerly starting up. *Oh, you must 
— you will/ I liad risen, and was assisting her to 
replace the music-book. 

‘ I had no idea you w'cre so fond of music,’ she said 
in a low voice, quite unlike her former manner. ‘ I 
thought you disliked it.* 

‘And tliat was the reason you played and sung, 
then ? * 

‘ Yes/ 

‘Well, then, think I dislike it still, and go on 
playing and singing/ 

‘Are there any songs you particularly — dislike?’ 

‘Yes; but if you sing them — as 1 suppose you 
would, if I name them — I should be sure to like 
them.’ Here she jumped up from the piano, and 
clapped her hands, running up to iny uncle. 

/ General,' general, why did we not Itave a bet? A 
compliment; your nephew has actually paid me a 
compliment — given me his dog. and paid mo a com- 
pliment. Is not that pretty well for the first day’s 
work ? ' I was utterly confounded and exasperated. 

‘ Bold, vain, conceited coquette,’ thought I; ‘ but no 
more worth a serious moment’s consideration tlian a 
musical snuff-box, which I shall make play for my 
amusement.’ 

Dot the reader experienced in sucli matters, wliich 
I confess is not even now iny case, imagine a succes- 
sion of such scenes for a fortnight. I was by degrees 
occupied, interested, curious, piqued, provoked, morti- 
fied, flattered, and finally, captivated. ' Yes, readei^ 
with the dark braids and soft eyes, do not look up 
reproaclifuily ; it was a fact. Of course, it is needless 
to assure you that I did not succumb without a 
struggle; the final and conquering blow was given 
by the appearance of a rival. 

My uncle, the general, was too much of an old 
soldier to encourage any such poachers on bis own 
estate, but there was a county ball, from which 
Miss Warner would not be absent I had grown by 
this time to think her not only pretty, but absofutely 
beautiful. There was a variety in her dress, her 
looks, and her humour, that did not seem design, but 
a kind of adorable qnprice, that was quit© enchanting. 
She never did, or said, gr looked, as you expected she 
would. 

At this ball there were officers from Winchester, 
and dandies from London, and squires and eldest 
sons from the neighbourhood. Mis* Warner was 
known as a fortune, as a capital horsewoman,' as a 
beautiful waltzer, as % wit, and as ‘capital fun/ It 
was not the fashion to call her a beauty: yet^ when 
she came out, looking her best, and peWectly well 
dressed, people were surprised into saying, she was 
‘quite pretty’ to-night. .How often -ap^established 
beauty, one shade paler than usual, is thought 
‘ looking quite plain I ’ 
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WelV. thiB was one of Justina’s triumphal nights. 
Blie was in white, with scarlet pomegranate blossoms 
in her dark liair, and looping up her dreSS. I could 
not waltz, and suffered an unknown and intense 
torture in seeing Justina whirled past me in the anus 
of one man after another through tlie dance. She 
cvideiitiv seemed to enjoy it. 

< Don’t you dance?* said she to ^e, during a 
pause. ‘You have not asked me. But perhaps you 
would like to h"o introduced to some other girls.' 

do not dan(*e,* said I, w'ith dignity; ‘and I despise 
every one, every mmiy at least, that does.’ Her 
partner liere claimed her, and she was again whirled 
away. ' 

*8o Sir William Bycroft is caught at last! ' said 
a sharp feminine voice in the circle near me. 

‘Yes, so they say,' Avas the response; ‘and a lucky 
man, too. Kich as he is, and a young baronet, he was 
looking out for money.’ 

‘But Avhat has Miss AVarncr? SIio is much too 
pretty for an lieiress,’ said the other voice. 

I knew that it was Sir William Rycroft, who was 
then in the heat of a dettr- temps with Justina. I 
wat(‘-hed thorn with the eye of a hawk. The dance was 
over, and he Avas leading her to the supper-room ; 
slie turned )ier head, as if looking for some one, I 
thought it Avas for her temporary chaperon, Lady 
Bycroft, mother of the baronet; but she still looked 
about till she glanced at me. Her check flushed, 
and she gave me an unmistakable sign to come to 
her, I advanced coldly and doubtingly. ‘ O Gerald !' 
she exclaimed — this Avns the first time she had ever 
called me by my Christian name, and it thrilled me 
like the music of her songs—* Aidiere is the General? 
I 80 particubirly Avish you w^ould take me to him — 
can you?' She almost placed her arm within mine, 
as she Avithdrew from tlie discomfited banmet. lie 
could only bow acquiescence, and look daggers and 
pistols at me. As soon as we bad left him, she said : 
‘l'ra 3 % forgive my familiar address just now. 1 saw 
you looked horrified at my calling you “ Gerald."’ 

* No, Justina,’ said I ; * not in the least. I am never 
surprised at any caprice in you.’ 

‘Thank you. But it A^as not entirely caprice ; it 
•was to get rid of that man. I thought you W'ould 
allow me for once to take the liberty of using your ' 
name.’ | 

‘ Why, they say you are engaged to him, and I have i 
seen you dance Aidth him all llie eA'eiiing.’ 

‘ What Avas I to do if nobody else danced ?' 

‘ Everybody asked you.* 

‘Well, and I danced with everybody; and now 1 
have done— T don’t mean to dance any more.' 

‘ I vi'as in hopes you Avould once, one dull quadrille 
with me.’ 

‘ Why did you not ask me, then ? I thought you 
despised dancing.’ 

‘I only hate those that dance with you.’ 

The quadrille Avas forming, and wc stood up. She 
Avas in no haste to find the general, and never had 
she so fascinated me. Sir William came up again to 
take her to supper, and he looked bitterly mortified 
when she coolly refused. 

‘ You are scarcely polite to him,' said I magnani- 
mously. 

‘I did not intend it. llis mother has most imper- 
tinently made his proposals to me, and he has taken 
it for granted, •they wqre ‘accepted; so 1 liaA^e set 
him down and glA*en him his answer ; and I wish to 
goodness, Gerald, y6u could wa^tz, and then I should 
not !i%yc any trouble; but to refuse a man point- 
blank, and ‘then let him clasp one round the Avaist, 
is rather awk,waM.*i 
‘And if able ta waltz ?' 

‘Why, theiiif||Kcourse, I should have waltzed wdth 
no one ejise/' ' w “ 


Tins ‘of course* both bewildered and enchanted 
me. I sat next her at supper— a regular country- 
ball sitting-down supper. The general was opposite, 
and lier idiaperon, Lady Rycroft^ completely dis- 
tanced. I don’t know how many glosses of champagne 
I drank, but I made several puns, and felt witty 
enough to have written Vanity AV«V. Then came a 
sentimental fit, and I qiibted Byron, arid swore 
‘ there Averc none of Beauty’s daughters Avith a magic 
like 7icr,’ and that she walked in beauty like the 
night, I have a suspicion that I must have said 
something even more tender and ‘compromising’ still. 

Instead of laughing at all this, as was her wont, 
Justina received it “W'ith an air of^beatitude ; and just 
as WG Avere making our way to the cloak-room — the 
general following discreetly in the rear, she said in a 
low voice : * You have made mo so very, very happy, 
Gerald, this evening, I must tell you so.* 

‘ Is it possible?’ said I, A^enturing to i)re6s the little 
I liand resting on my arm. * IIow so?* 
j ‘ Oh, of course you know what I mean ; only you 
I men are such tyrants — you will never be satisfied 
, Avithout making us acknowledge our slavery.* 

‘WJiat can slavery have to do Avith you — and 

me; unless, indeed’ and here I floundered for a 

compliment. ^ 

‘ Oh, spare yourself the trouble of telling xpe yon 
arc my slave, when all the time, you ohly wanted 
to make rne yours.* 

‘ Wliat can you mean?’ 

‘ O pretty innocence ! Why, I mean, if it must out, 
that it makes me ten thousand times linppier to find, 
after all, yoTl — you love me, in spite of yourself, 
and though you vt'ere determined to hate me, than 
if you had come prepared to make love aux hcanx yonx 
de 7na cassette^ like all the other men, I was just 
as resol A'ed to dislike you too ; and yet you see.’ 

How could I interrupt her otherwise than by agairi 
pressing tbe little hand I 

She went on : ‘ But, Gerald, you must not think me 
very strange and bold (I dare say, you do, though, 
already!) if I give you one hint; I shall be obliged 
to tell the general imme<iiiitely about Sir William 
Rycroft, as lie Avill he sure to hear of it. I expect to be 
terribly blamed, unless — tuiless you or I tell him also 
Avlnit has passed to-night : he is sure to bo delighted 
at ihat^ you know,' 

She said this in a hurried, agitated manner. I 
scarcely know what I said in answer; 1 was again 
taken for granted. The general joined us almost 
immediately, and Ave stepped into the carriage for 
a long drive home, which awis effectually a tcte-a-tCtc, 
as the general was fast asleep very soon ; and as 
Justina leaned forAvard to talk to me in whispers, 
and allowed me to hold her hand in mine, I forgot 
everything but herself and her strange unexpected 
confessions, that she had liked mo from the A’^ery 
first, though she had been quite determined not to 
do 80. 

As «o6n as Ave arrived, I hastened to my room, not 
venturing to encounter the general. In tlie morning, 
however, I Avas doomed : lie was alone in the break- 
fast-room wlien I came down. I quite longed to see 
Justina also, but she did not appear. Anything would 
liavo been better than nii explanation with liim. He 
began by clapping my back, shaking my hands, 
poking my ribs, and cA^ery English equivalent to 
an embrace — calling mo ‘ Lucky dog,' ‘ Sly fox,’ and 
otlier congratulatory epithets. At last gained 
courage to ask him what he meant. 

‘ Mean I Wh}^ what the devil do you mean ? ’ 

1 muttered something about a mistake, and that 
Miss Warner must have misunderstood me. I will 
not attempt to describe the explosion tliat followed, 
which subsided into ‘the question : ‘Do you mean 
to say, then, you Avon’t liave her ? ' 
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I could not answer ‘No;* I blushed every 4hade 
• from red to purple, but I could not say ‘No.’ I 
thought of the May-rose, and a curacy ; 1 felt in 
my waistcoat-pocket for the pink letter^ no longer 
there ; I looked at the turquoise ring, but I did not 
say ‘ No.* * What a fool the boy is ! * said my uncle 
with an almost hysterical laugh of relief. ‘You put 
me quite in a fright by your confounded shyness.’ 

With these words^ he left me; and wh^le I was 
revolving some means of escape, I saw Justina's little 
blood-mare, and the horse 1 usually rode, led up to the 
door ready for mounting ; and she herself came flying 
down stairs in hat and habit, a remarkably becoming 
dress to Jicr, while Jier clear voice sounded through 
the spacious hall ; ‘ Gerald I Gerald ! arc you not 
ready ? ’ • 

So I found myself taken for granted again; and 
against my will, or rather without ray will, was soon 
cantering down the lane by her side, as usual. At 
first, I resolved to be so sulky that she should be 
obliged to ask me for an explanation ; then I would 
confess all about the May-rose, and throw myself on 
her mercy ; but nothing of ^liis happened. I could 
not but be flattered by the change in her manner: 
all her pert flippancy had disappeared — she was all 
^ gentleness and winning softness; so I put off my con- 
fession till we turned back. ‘ When wo got upon the 
downs,’ said I to myself. But on the downs we had a 
gallop ; and she had a flght with the little mare, to 
make her leap over a furze-bush, which incident we 
talked of as wc rode home. I waited in vain for an 
d propos to the May-rose. ‘ Well,* thouglit I, ‘ I am 
determined to speak as soon as we get info the turnip- 
fleld.' In the turnip-deld, however, out flew a covey 
of partridges, which made us bot;Ji devoutly wish we 
had guns. I began some bitter remarks upon the 
cruelty of the wish in lier, and jny horror of sporting- 
ladles in general. Instead of being affronted, as I 
hoped, she said, with groat sweetness : ‘ O Gerald, 1 
shall give up all that sort of thing now. It is just 
that which makes me so sure you really like mo, that 
I am — now, don’t deny it — exactly the reverse of all 
your notions of what “ lovely woman ” ought to be.* 

‘ 1 don’t intend to deny it.’ . 

‘Well, that’s candid, at anyrate. Now', describe 
what your ideal love ought to have been.’ 

Here w'as an opportunity. I* had nothing to do 
but paint a flattering likeness of my May-rose — not 
having a miniature of her in my bosom ready to 
produce — and bo^ly declare that was my ideal and 
my real love — my betrothed. But somehow or other, 
before we got to the end of the turnip-flcid, the con- 
versation took another turn, by my admiring the 
droop of Justina’s feather over the broad edge of her 
hat ; and the general on his fat cob coming to meet 
us, took a load from my heart, as I thought I jnust 
now put it off till to-morrow. 


THE EOE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Mr object in writing this paper is twofold — first, I 
would wish to disabuse the world as to the real char- 
acter of a certain race of beings, most unduly valued 
by the mass of mankind as tiieir natural friends ; and 
secondly, when my case has been considered, 1 would 
fain appeal to the sympathies of my pitying reader, 
and beg for some advice in this my sore distress. 

Let explain the circumstances. 

X am a man of a nervous nature, and disposed for 
a quiet life. 1 write a good deal for the press, and, 
besides pen and paper, own as my worldly goods a 
little bouse, a little competency, a little but devoted 
wife, and two little lively children. The same diminu- 
tive may also be applied with truth to a peculiarity 


purely personal— I have, too, as my wife would say, 
‘a little temper of my own but Paulina being now 
accustomed to it, with all these little advantages wo 
get on, as a general rule, harmoniously enough. 
What did I Bay?**^harmomoualyf Alasl for more 
than a twelvemonth past that word has b^n a hollow 
mockery in my house. Per the last twelve months 
our domestic peace has been destroyed, our quiet 
evenings disturbed, ojir conjugal affection Sorely tried, 
by a certain grinding, wearing worry, a qeasoless 
agony of sound, that makes pie wish the whole 
science of acoustics — nay, the very sense of hearing 
— utterly unknown I 

About eighteen months since, Paulina told me one 
morning that our kltchen-rangc had become too small 
for the culinary wants of our increasing household ; 
the boiler did not hold water enough for the wash ; 
the oven would not bako bread enough to last tho 
week; &c., &c. I took the information calmly-—* 
though a new range was a matter of some expense 
— having learned during my marital experience that 
when Paulina wants anything for the house, it is 
► certainly for my ultimate comfort Jo give in — those 
little won^en are so very determined ! Well, soon 
afterwards she again invaded my study, and, with a 
beaming face, announced that she had I'ound the very 
thing in her afternoon’s marketing expedition with 
cook to the neighbouring town. 

* Such a bargain, Reggie I and with quite tho last 
improvements: the boiler holds twelve gallons, and 
there is such a love of an oven I and so cheax> too.’ 

‘ Second-hand is it, Paulina ? ’ I asked, with a 
warning recollection of divers bargains of my wife’s 
before. 

‘Yes, dear, second-hand. But just go and sec it; 
there ’s not a fault in it, cook says. She is quite set 
on having it, Reggie ; and so am I : it ’s really worth 
having, my love ! ’ 

The range accordingly, after due examination, 
arrived one fine morning in August, and was fitted 
into tho kitchen fireplace — no easy matter, by tho 
by, for our chimney, country-fashion, is of enormous 
size, and tliis range, with quite- the last improvements, 

I had been constructed with a view to economise all 
possible space. However, it was at last fixed in its 
place, and for, several days afterwards I noticed that 
Paulina made many more visits tlian usual to tho 
kitchen; on divers pretexts, of course, but really, I 
knew very well, to admire her new acquisition. 
Each time she returned overflowing with its praises. 

‘Oh, Reggie! what do you think?* she exclaimed 
one day, bursting into ray study, whence she had 
been expelled for talking, half an hour before. ‘There 
is actually a cricket come in the now range! Just 
fancy, love, a dear delightful cricket! Cook has 
heard it chirping several times, and just now 1 heard 
one little note myself.* 

‘Well, Paulina, what then?* I asked, by no means 
comprehending her enthusiasm. 

‘ Oh, Reggie, you silly old man ! don’^jzou know 
how lucky it is to have a cricket in tho holpic ? Nice 
merry things I why, a cricket always brinj^, luck, and 
is such pretty company too : 

Little inmate, full of mirth. 

Chirping on my household hearth. 

I shall teach Isabelle that pretty piecoi^; «Beggie, I 
think.’ • ^ r * 

‘ Don’t you think it would te advisable to wait till 
she can speak, Paulina?’ I asked, dryly, 

(iST.B.— Isabelle, ouf eldest, was then sixteen months 
old.) 9 

‘Oh now, Reggie! she can say “Papa,” and 
“Pretty,” and “Ta** already, you know; gnd, of 
course, I mean when she is older. IB^t ttre notion 
pleased, Reggie, about the cricket in the range ?* 


a 
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* Noj, raulina— bother the ran^e V 1 exclaimed, out 
of all patience. *I declare 1 am heartily sick of the 
word; but there now, don’t look vexed, dear — only 
you really are ho childish about your range and your 
crickets I Can't you be more of a woman, my dear, 
and let one alone when one is busy ?* 

I'aulina witJidrew with » decided tendency to tears 
in lier 63 es ; and I, feeling I had been cross, was extra 
fiunppish to her all the rest of the day, as was 
natural. Alas ! was not this cloud in our sky, occa- 
sioned 1)3^ the first cricket, a warning of the storms 
lii«» successors were lo bring ? 

For some months, checked by her last rebuff, my 
wife carefully avoided all allusion to lier kitchen 
experience. I knew in niy heart this must be rather 
a trial to her, though so decided a relief to ni3»self, 
that I made no remark. At last, however, I In^gari to 
observe a certain anxious look in roy Paulina's face, 
which, as the children wore quite well, I could not 
account for. I waited and waited an explanation, 
but none enme, and tlie worried expression seemed 
growing habitual. I did not like this, so one evening 
I determined to ask the cause; and then, with a 
deep sigh, it all came out. 

‘ Oh, Reggio, 1 haven't liked to tease 3^0 ; but I am 
just w^orried out of my life I Cook has given me 
warning ; and all the cupboards are full, and my 
pickles are eaten up, cork and all, and I can't keep a 
tiling for tlieni — and, O dear, what am 1 to do?' 

* My poor little wife I there, don't fret so, darling ; 
come here to 1110, and toll me all about it. Do 3’ou 
know 3’ou are quite incoherent, dear, and I don't 
know now w hat is wrong one bit ? Come — who eats 
my Paulina’s pickles, cork and all ; and tvhat ails the 
cook and the cupboards ? ' 

‘ They are in such multitudes, Reggie,’ she sobbed ; 
‘ the kitchen-11 oor is black with them at night, and 
the noise — the noise is deafening ; and ' 

‘The noise of what? — of the pickles? My dear 
Paulina, do be a little more explicit. Is it the cup- 
boards that are in multitudes ? and what can be tlie 
matter uuth the kitchen -floor ? ’ 

* Those dreadful crickets, Reggie ! * But the piteous 
tone in which tlie fearful word w^as uttered, upset my 
gravity compIetel3^ 

‘ Only the crickets, my dear girl ? and I thought 
you liked them so much — such “pretty company,” 
3^ott know ! Wljy, little woman, you really are very 
inconstant in 3"our affections.' 

‘ Don't laugli, Reggie— now don't, please ; indeed, 
it is not a bit of a joke. The servants won’t sit in 
the kitchen for them, except cook, who must, and she 
has given warning. Just come and listen yourself.’ 

I was strongly inclined to laugh at the whole 
affair; but, seeing she was in earnest, I got up to 
please her. She led me to the green baize-door which 
separates the kitchen and back-passages from more 
civilised parts of the house ; and, opening it, Anger 
on lip, whispered : ‘ Now, Reggie ? ' 

A *sharp continuous squeak reached my ears, like 
nothing 1 liave ever heard but the sound a toy-bird 
emits when the leather is squeezed. It went on, 
repeated and evidently answered by scores of shrill 
voices of the like kind all round us. 

* Well, Reggie, dear?' said my wife, when we got 
back to the quiet dining-room. I thought I detected 
a certain triumph in her voice and upturned eyes; 
my manly pride was roused in a moment. I did not 
immediately see any feiiied3", so thought it best to 
make light of the evil, 

‘Is that all, Paulina?' I asked; ‘just that little 
sound. Itoiis reall}’' very needless to annoy yourself 
about 'stich.^ mere trifle! Let the poor things be: 
they np kind of harm.’ 

dear; ana’ ^ 

‘HoHiieiise, child I the cook’s a fool I but manage 


lier yourself, my dear. I never interfere, you know 
and I settled myself again to iny paper, despite 
Paulina’s imploring face. 

Two days afterwards, I came home wet through ; 
and my careful wife having, of course, coat and slip- 
pers warming for me readj", my soaked garments and 
boots were carried into the kitchen to dry. After 
breakfast next morning, I rang and asked for these 
latter needful casings of my lower nian. A long 
delay ensued ; then came a knock — ‘ Please, ma’am, 
you *re wanted ; ’ and as a grand flnale, Paulina, 
returning, laid my unhappy boots before n)0 without 
a word. What a dismal wreck was there! They 
w’cre a new pair, lacing up th(j front: each eyelet- 
liole was eaten away round the brass; the polished 
fronts w^croall punctured, dimmed, destroyed. ‘ How 'e 
this, Paulina ? ' I demanded. ‘ Mice ? ’ 

‘ No, love ; crickets ! Jane foolishly left your boots 
on the kitchen fender all night to get quite dry ; and 
oh, I 'm so sorry, dear Reggie ; but it 's just like 
them / ’ 

T looked ruefully at the ruined articles ; L.l, 16 s. 6 d. 
they had cost the week before ; the mischief did indeed 
seem to be assuming a more tangible shape. A few 
nights after, as I 'sat writing in my study, a faint 
squeak suddenly issued from the fireplace. Paulina, 
witli a loud scream, started up ; seizing the poker, ‘ 
she began to belabour the bricks with ail her pigmy 
strength ; a dead silence ensued, and she returned to 
her seat with a very self-satisfied look at me. 1 had 
been watching her eflbrts with some surprise, and 
now the truth flashing on me: ‘Is it a cricket, my 
love ? * I asked. 

‘ Yes, Reggie ; but, thank goodness, I've killed him, 

I think and she glanced towards the fireplace with 
a now expression dawning in her blue e3"es, an expres- 
sion I had never eecn^ in them before ; an expression 
— shall I say it? — of savage, triumphant cruelty I I 
w^as shocked. Could this be my gentle, tender-hearted 
Paulina ? 

The squeak began again, but I desired her to sit 
still. Ah I would she had succeeded in her murder- 
ous attempt. From that hour to this, I have had no 
I peace, no comfort in my life. That single cricket has 
become the patriarch of a nation continually on the 
increase. From my desecrated iiearth, I am become 
the sport of millions. In the midst of my severest 
eflbrts at composition, the strident cries of these hordes 
of invaders rack and confuse my brain. Voices 
bewildering, derisive, continuous, ^ietract my mind, 
and work the throbbing pulses of ray wxary temples, 
till thought becomes intolerable, impossible. Nor is 
my sanctum the only room thus infested ; all through 
the mouldering plaster of the old walls, the indefati- 
gable insects have eaten their way. Drawing-room, 
dining-room, up stairs, every room in the house has 
in turn become a prey to these desperate marauders ; 
in the nursery, they swarm in myriads, flying against 
my children's faces with a heavy thud, and frighten- 
ing them with their long feelers and great, staring 
eyes. 

Against tliis last invasion, Paulina struggled hard, 
though of course in vain. Often have I seen her, 
in the small hours of the night, proceed, with 
stealthy slippered feet, and a jug of boiling water 
in her hand, to the room where her children were 
sleeping the sleep of innocence, while swarming 
multitudes of noisy foes were holding their flend-like 
orgies on the darkened floor. Often have I watched 
her climbing over beds fend chairs, to preserve her 
night-dress from such unholy contact, squirt the 
boiling water into the holes to which some xnoro 
timid spirits had fled on her entrance. I have seen 
all this and more. 1 have seen the wife of my bosom 
losing every spark tender womanly feeling in the 
excess of hatred ; and can I chide her ? No. I share 
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•to the fuU in her abhorrenoe» her loathing aver$ion, 
I myaelf have tried ©very meadb I can tliink of to 
second her endeavours. Poisons of various kinds have 
I poked into their holes, or scattered on the floors, 
insidiously mixing tlie same ^ith sugar or crumbs of 
bread — perhaps thirtt/ corpses were found next morn- 
ing; but their companions, warned by their fate, ate 
no more. And what are thirty dead foes out of thirty 
thousand ? 

A kind friend suggested a hedgehog, and I put one 
in the coal-liole ; but whether he was alarmed by the 
numbers he was required to combat, or pined for Iiis 
native fields, it is certain that after a few days — 
daring which our fo^ made more noise than ever— 
he made his escape one morning, and, hurrying down 
the road* too bent on flight to bo Qautiou% was over- 
taken by his fate in the person of an energetic gipsy* 
who skinned him for^ eating, on the spot, with many 
demonstrations of jo}^ But this is a digression. Hedp- 
hog, traps, and poisons I have thus tried in vain; 
and now, what are we to do? My temper has given 
way entirely under such repeated disappointments; 
my nerves can't stand the cc^aselcss persecution to 
which they are subjected. I am grown horribly cross 
to Paulina, peevish to the children, savage to tlie 
servants. My literary labours have become impos- 
sible ; and how arc we, then, to live ? Must I leave 
this old house, wliieh I liave rent-free from my god- 
father, and so offend him mortally ? and even if, 
braving his certain displeasure, we should determine 
to go — among our household stufll do w’hat we will, 
somewhere a cricket will hide, and go with us. 

Good, philanthropic public, 1 throw myself on your 
kindness. Help mo to a remedy; tell me of some 
new poison, of some new instrument of death ; and 
oil ! warned by my sad example, Aever, never buy a 
second-liand range * with quite the last improve- 
ments,' and a cricket in the oven*! 

LECTURES BY A LAUY-DOCTOR. 
TiinnT: lectures on pliysiological and medical science, 
addressed to women, were delivered recently in 
London by Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. This circum- 
stance gave an opportunity to such persons as were 
cither curious, sceptical, or otherwise interested in 
the subject of ‘ women -doctors,’ to hear the cause 
advocated by one of themselves. We were among 
the number of the curious, and on Wednesday, 2(1 
March, wo found our way to the Marylebone Inatitute- 
A goodly company of ladies were already assembled ; 
and among the number were not a few whom the 
world lion ours for good work done in literature, art, 
and, above all, in cliari table labour. 

After a brief delay, Dr Elizabeth Blackwell entered 
the room. She stood with quiet dignity on the plat- 
form by the desk, while Mrs Jameson read tho 
address which liad been presented to her, requesting 
her to give these lectures. Dr Blackwell was received 
with a general expression of syrqpathy. Many of the 
persons present were fully aware of tho almost unex- 
ampled difflculties which had attended the prosecution 
of her singular career — a career which has initiated 
women to the possibility of a professional study of 
medicine, A sketch of this lady's life lias already 
appeared in this Journal^ but to such of our readers as 
may be unacquainted with the facts, we will briefly 
give the following particulars. 

Elizabeth Blackwell is hn Englishwomany BXi6. not an 
American, as some persons have erroneously believed. 
Her father was a Bristol merchant, much respected 
in his native city, but, in consequence of commercial 


embarrassments, he went to America somd years^since, 
taking his family with him. H© had hoped to 
re-establish his broken fortunes, but disappointments 
and early death frustrated these expectations. His 
family of nine children were left witliout any other 
resources tlmn those supplied by enduranoe and 
perseverance. After many trials common to tiieir 
position, two of the sisteio conceived tl}e idea of 
entering the medical prefession. In 1849, Elizabeth 
BlackwelLreceived her diploma from tlie president of 
ilie Medical College of tho Univjersity of Geneva, in 
the state of New York. 

In one of her lectures, Dr Blackwell eloquently and 
feelingly described the privations, the diflSculties, the 
calumnies, which attended her during the prosecution 
of her studies ; but a high interest in the vocation 
she had adopted, sustained her in her earnest resolve 
to pioneer the w^ay for an extended sphere of useful- 
ness to women — a sphere in which, under one form or 
another, they are virtually more or lees engaged in 
already — hut for which their education has left tliem, 
if not totally unfit, at least very inadequately 
prepared. 

This brings us to the subject touched upon in tho 
first lecture; namely, the utility and importance of 
physiological knowledge to women genorally. Books 
without number have been written on home-duties 
and maternal obligations — the rnorale of all this is 
accepted and unquestioned. One lecturer, Avith much 
point, delicacy, and justness of reasoning, demonstrated 
the fact that pliysiology is the basis upon wliich women 
must found a knowledge of these 8X)ecial duties. We 
are all aware of the effects of the general health and 
eqtjianimity of tlie mother, upon lier offspring. Wo 
all know tliat the management of infancy has a direct 
and sometimes fearful influence upon the future life 
of the child. And especially while tho physical and 
moral faculties are in progress of development, is 
the mother’s judicious care and direction neceBsar 3 \ 
Granted, the important function of woman as tho 
guardian of childhood and youth. Now, let us for a 
moment imagine a person intrusted wdth a compli- 
I cated and delicate piece of m.ichinery, wh^ch must, 
and, indeed, can only be preserved by constant care 
and attention. Imagine that person to be ignorant of 
the principles of the construction of that machine; 
unobservant of its workings, its powers of application, 
its possible derangements ; unconscious that certain 
conditions are injurious, and often fatal to its organ- 
isation: imagine, we repeat, such a state of things, 
and what would be tlie result ? The answer is self * 
evident, and yet that precious thing called heal/Ji — the 
health not only of individuals, but of families — is 
in tho hands of women whose education has never 
included even the most elemental knowledge of 
pliysiology. 

Bo it clearly understood that we are now speaking* 
of physiological knowledge in reference to the preser- 
vation of health ; professional aid is sought wlien 
remedial effbrts are absolutely essential, but how 
frequently does it not happen that this state of dis- 
ease is consequent upon want of foresight, want of 
judgment, want, in fact, of the application of the 
commonest hygienic principles. 

In the savage state, where nature is allowed free 
play, it as true pharmacy is confined to some few 
simple herbs, and professorships are not. But we 
who are living in an artificial condition,* are bound to 
assist nature out of the difficulties with which we 
ourselves environ her. Dr Blackw^ell dwelt at some 
length upon the laws bf health, tho fitness of the 
pursuit for feminine study, and the posf^bility of 
improving the general standard of health. There is 
a homely saying : ‘ It is easjer to prevent than qure,*^ 
but it is a saying more frequently qudted than 
practised— so-called ‘common sense’ is insufficient 



^rithoiit a knowledge of princlples> and 3 urely that 
knowfed^o, without being exclusive or pedantic^ 
might be admitted into the general education of 
females. 

TJjg lecturer dwelt on the benefits likely to arise 
from the cultivation of the science of physiology. 
Tiic mental and moral progress is so intimately con- 
nected with physical conditions, that no person is 
worthy the name of educator who does not care- 
fully observe the action and reaction of. the mind 
on the body — the body on the mind. We were 
reminded of severat pertinent instances of the power 
of the will in shaking off disease. Wo ourselves 
know of a cure wbero hydrophobia was arrested by a 
tremendous effort of the will. The power possessed 
by man of preventing or controlling insanity, is a 
subject of the highest importance, and one, wo think, 
deserving of further investigation than it has ever yet 
received. Tiicre is a class of phenomena which, 
thougli not yet sufficiently assured, may some day 
help U3 to an understanding of the abnormal state 
of the brain. Any disturbance of the duo equili- 
brium is injurious. The lecturer pointed out the 
necessity of acquiring or avoiding certain habits 
of thought, of varying employments, as among the 
many means of maintaining mental and physical 
hcaltli. 33r Blackwell mentioned the singular fact, 
that there are two classes of people, the most 
widely separated by social rank, whose numbers are 
thinned by death and disease, beyond the average of 
their fellow-citizens. These classes arc rci)resented 
by the common soldier of the barracks^ and the line 
lady. For months past, the newspapers and jieriodi- 
cala have been teeming witli facts relative to the 
sanitary condition of the army ; fashion yields her 
statistics more grudgingly; but monotony of life, 
vitiated air, deficiency of exercise, w'ant of duties and 
employment, and injurious release from care and 
self-dependence, contribute, together, to identical 
results, in cases which at first sight seem as dis- 
similar as the poles. 

Individuals are lost sight of in a system; but no 
system, however wisely conceived or humanely prac- 
tised, Clin abrogate that law of nature which >ve 
understand by self-development — hence all persons 
ought to know something of that frame which is so 
I fearfully and wonderfully made.' * A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing,* is the oft-repcated adage of the 
satisfied ignorant. No knowledge at all is still nioro 
dangerous. AVouldthat statistics could reiterate again 
and again the number who arc sacrificed annually to 
ignorance and neglect, on the one side, and to the 
omnipotence of fashion, on the other. Social life is 
ruled by women — let women inform themselves of 
the evils which lie in and about it. 

To women as dispensers of charity, physiological 
• knowledge is essential ; and though much has been 
done by tlie noble institutions of our country, much 
special work remains for women — the name of Miss 
Nightingale is sufficient to endorse this statement 
with authority. 

In a journal of this character, we can only allude 
io the more purely medical portion of Dr BlackweU's 
discourse. After receiving her diploma in America, 
that lady further prosecuted her studies in London 
and Paris, where she received high testimonials. 
Subsequently, she established herself at New York as 
a physician /or women and children. ^ She has now 
returned, hoping to filid in her native country a sphere 
of usefulness, ^ter due meed of encouragement 
Slie proposcajJdMfaitablish a* hospital in London for 
the ‘diseases, JHH^en and children, under the care 
of her8elfA^9|w^ter, who has likewise obtained a 
medical We^ understand, through the 

n^cdinm^f^C^^^ewspapers, that a lady has offered 
ILSOOO toWl^illliiB object. 


It is further pr^osed that there should bo a 
professorship^^for instructing women generally in 
hygiene. 

The medical movement in America is successfully 
progressing. Society there has accepted the fact as 
one which is full of the promise of increasing utility. 

The question of whether the innovation will find 
favour in England, can only l>e answered by time and 
trial. If the female branch .of the professioh had 
many such able advocates ns Dr Elizabeth Black- 
well, we have no doubt that definite progress would 
be made ere long, and that an assured position would 
be gained for the lady-professors. At present, the 
movement is an experiment. If public opinion 
might be tested by Dr Black well's sympathising 
audience, w© should certainly pronounce a favourable 
augury. 

There is one remark we will make in conclusion — 
that the power of intuition^ characteristic of the 
feminine intellect, is admirably calculated to assist in 
discovering particular forms of disease, especially that 
class which is connected with hysteria — often so 
subtile, 80 complicated in its symptoms. 

After the conclusion of the course, Mrs Jameson, 
in the name of the ladies present, returned thanks to 
the accomplished lecturer ; and so terminated a very 
interesting, and certainly a very novel gathering,' 
which, we doubt not, will afford subject for much 
earnest thought. 


DELAY. 

Tub golden hours are fleeting, Jane ; 

The summer sweets are on the wane ; 

With brown is*tlnged the waving grain, 

Then why, O wby delay ? 

There *s danger in the word, my love, 

For life must ever onward move ; 

Its sands this truth too surely prove. 

By running out alway. 

The fruit is on the bending bough, 

But buds were tlmre when first my vow 
Was breathed to thee. Then answered thou — 
There bo no delay. 

Yet feathered broods since then have flown, 

The black-bird sings with mellowed tone, 

The fir-tree drops its dusky cone. 

Full over-ripe to-day. 

The soft air rustles through the w^heat, 

As though to test, by contact sweet, 

If autumn will its task complete, 

To ripen — not delay. 

Amidst the stems, the corn-flowers lie. 

Their blue eyes watching poppies nigh ; 

But neitbei* bloomed, dear love, when I 
Confessed to thee in May. 

Come, an thou lov'st mo, come with me; 

The bells shall wake with marriage glee. 

The clerk and parson clink their fee. 

And both of them shall say : 

'Was ever such poor guerdon given 
For licensing a man to heaven ; 

But bless them both, for they have rivoq 
The monster called — Delay.* 

Aonobtos. 
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^PORTRAIT^ IN TUIS STYLE/ 

It made a great stir in the small circle of my 
acquaintance. Everybody said what a splendid 
thing it was for me, until I began myself to think 
my fortune was really made at last, and that the 
good time which had been holding off for so long, 
had now come upon me with a rush. My sanguine, 
hopeful friends wagged their heads knowingly and 
lelf-congratulatingly, and said they were always 
certain it would be so. My severe, discouraging 
friends, whose dumb prophecies, in the way of eleva- 
tions of the eyebrows, and wide openings of the eyes, 
had nearly driven me frantic by their portentous 
vagueness, now thawed towards me, and seemed to 
hint that they had been quite aware of it all along, 
only they were cautious and judicious, albeit others 
were not, and they did not want to puff up a young 
man with conceited notions; eoBsidering depression 
a wholesome state for the mind, and wet blankets, 
in general, rather useful applications. Hew it 
came about, I never knew precisely. Why it 
hccame necessary to paint Blodgcr, or that being 
granted, how it was the commission to paint the 
lUoclger Testimonial Portrait was given to me, I have 
never been able to elicit. I only know that the 
MudcUiicomhe Courier one fine morning had great 
pleasure in announcing that the delightful duty of 
painting the portrait of that distinguislied individual, 
Mr Alderman Blodger, the picture being executed 
for the behoof and at the expense of the municipal 
council, had been confided to their ‘ gifted fellow- 
townsman* — meaning me — who, they doubted not, 
would achieve a work likely to bo a remarkable 
decoration of the Muddlecomhe town - hall, and 
enhancing greatly the art-progress of the United 
Kingdom, It is true that the Muddlecomhe Independ'- 
in a sardonic article, headed ‘ Gross Corruption — 
Another Job,’ denounced me and my connection Avith 
the affair in really unwarrantable language; but I 
have reason to believe that that journal was in the 
interest of a rival painter, Bister, who wrote its fine- 
art articles, and expected to receive the Blqdger 
commission, but was disappointed. 

It having been decided that Blodger should have a 
portrait, it was not of course for me to question the 
justice of the decision, or to seek to disturb it by 
ploughing up the merits of the case. I may be per- 
mitted to state, however, that although he might 
have been a great, even a good man, he was not 
excellently adapted for the purposes of art. Blodger 
was not possessed of those skin-dejp, personal charms 
which are the desiderata of ^painters. He was not 


handsome — emphatically noU lie had an eminently 
municipal figure. Strong opinions abouli local govern- 
ment and vested interests seemed written in every 
line of his face. lie was massy in form, with a great, 
well-victualled bastion of a stomach, such as a strong 
army of turtles only could liopo to carry. There was 
quite a natural cravat of flesh about his neck and* 
cliin. His little eyes, but for their glittering fierce- 
ness, would have been lost in the wide expanse of 
his face, like solitary pins in a large pincushion. A 
bush of hair, like a house-broom dyed red, blazed in 
tumbled grandeur on the top of his head, and was 
only eclipsed by the surpassing scarlet of his 
ears, which, from something phenomenal in their 
constitution, always rejoitred in a raw mutton-chop 
.appearance, as though tfiey had been recently and 
savagely boxed. 

Of me, I think, Blodger took bitter views from the 
first moment of our acquaintance; but since, as a 
supreme utilitarian, he entertained degrading ideas 
of my profession, and even went so far as to denounce 
the fine arts as ‘gammon,’ it Avas not altogether sA- 
prising that his opinion of me was uncomplimentary, 
lie always addressed me as ‘young man,’ frowning 
Avith a seA'cre intensity, that seemed to say : ‘ No 
levity; the Ai^ork before you is of Adtal importance. 
No joking, if yf>u please ; the face of Blodger is iu 
your hands, and posterity, even more than the exist- 
ing generation, demands that you aauU present to 
them a faithful effigy of Blodger.’ He made a great 
faA'our and difficulty of sitting, and nearly Avorried 
to death a super-stout footman in purple plush, with 
continual commands and countermands in the way 
of messages to me^ns to whether he could or could not 
sit, and the time of sitting. On entering my studio, 
ho produced a large gold watch, which lie drew from . 
his fob Avith as much care and labour as he could 
have exercised in the landing of a heavy fish, and 
keeping the hands of his vi^atcli constantly in vi^w, 
he sat for half an hour, and not for one moment 
beyond. He then rose, slipped off his municipal robes 
and chain of office, resumed his watch — the restoration 
of ^that watch to its particular pocket was like 
packing away the last article in an overful carpet- 
bag— put on a hard, tight, and very shiny hat ; 
gave it a blow on the top, like a bang* on a kettle- 
drum; said ‘good-morning’ witli an explosive snort, 
wlieeled round, and marched quickly from the 
house. He Avas a fearhil man to paint, and ,had 
a magisterial way of keeping his eye upo^ me^ as 
though I were likely to commit some art-larceny, 
and embezzle one of his •features, or dc^aud his 
complexion of its proper vermilion, that caused a 
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culprjt-feclinjr to come over me when in hi» presence. 
It seemed to me that it would be quite a natural 
conclusion to the business of a sitting, that Biodger 
sliould detonate: ‘Committed as a rogue and a 
vagabond — old offender — tread-mill — one montli 
— officer, remove the prisoner,* It was bard to 
be working with this feeling upon me, but, indeed, 

I couldn’t shake it off. It was liard to look tip and 
find Blodger ceaselessly clown upon me, as it were. | 
* You’d better be careful, young man; you may liave | 
beard of such a tliipg as contempt of court. I w'arn 
you; we don’t stand levity here; and don’t waste 
valuable time. No artist alfectations, if you please. 
Don’t lean back in that calm, contemplative way, 
swaying your head from side to side. It’s Blodger 
you’re painting. Don’t sweep about your colour: 
don’t curve round your brush in that defiant, rocjkJess 
way. You’re painting Blodger’a lips. You’re placing 
the ortliodox warm chocolate shadow in the centre 
of the face for the especial development and throw ing 
pp of Blodgor’s nose. Take heed! No trifling witli 
Blodger’s left eye, for, remember, Blodger has got 
bis right eye on you, and no mistake. Look out!’ 

* But at least Blodger eat w'cU when lie did sit. He 
did his w’ork during his half-hour visits. Occasionally, 
it is true, he had an interrupting habit of loading 
himself w ith very heavy cliarges of snuff, and then 
firing himself off in loud percussive sneezes, each 
individual and distinct, like nnnnte-gnns at sea. 
Otherwise, ho sat as steadily ns a lay-figure. Tie 
seemed to have some power of petrifying himself for 
a prescribed period, within which he stirred not a 
limb, not a muscle. One might have been tempted 
to have gone up to him and pricked him with a pin, 
to ascertain if hc^ were a real, and not an imitation 
Blodger, hut for the teiTible life blazinar in his eye. 
But the bodily quiescence wliich gave such comfort to 
Blodger during the sittings was not imitated by his 
wife. Mrs Blodger frequently accompanied him in hia 
Ymits to the studio, and I fairly dreaded lier corning. 
Ilow I thanked my stars that Muddlecombe had not 
commissioned me to paint her portrait also; for she 
was an amazing creature, Mrs Blodger — a woman 
of large calibre, a sort of aldermaiiic Semiramis. 
By the elderly gentlemen of Muddlecombe, elie was 
unanimously" voted ‘ a monstrous fine w^oman ’ — 
the peculiar old-gentleman phrase for the class of 
beauty of which Mrs Blodger was a shining example. 

I decline to say anything about lier age; in fact, I 
have no distinct notions about it: it was not a 
subject upon which I dared to trust myself; for 
soon after I had hoard the terrible peals which 
Purple -plush thundered on my door-knocker — 
soon after the bang- bang-flop of the carriage steps 
being let dowm, the swaying and swinging about of 
strong satin or velvet skirts on the staircase, the gush 
of perfume and pomade, and the grand floating 
entrance of Mrs Blodger, like a frigate in full sail — 
soon after, these, 1 may" say I almost lost conscious- 
ness, I have a vision — nothing more substantial, for 
Biodger’s eye w'as always screwing me down tight 
to my work — of a parrot-like nose pecking about at 
me and at everything else in the room, being tlie 
property of an enlarged woman looking like a colossal 
bird of prey in cherry-coloured velvet. She had a 
way of peering through massive gold -framed eye- 
glasses, w"bich she was alw'ays lifting astride her nose. 
She insisted* on my^corftinuing my work, and then 
stood over me with her glasses. It was like pursuing 
a task under terror of the jash. I tried to paint, 
to concentrate my whole thouglits upon my picture ; 
but* whefi I knew* that Biodger’s eye was attacking 
me in front, , while Mrs Biodger’s eyo-glass merci- 
lessly 4hQ rear; When I felt that she 

was Bubjec^ti^'fbo to a searching examination, that 
she had locMJ well at my head, and thoroughly 


appreciated that portion of the crown where the 
hair is beginning to thin ; that she had seen that 
my shirt-collar was slightly dingy, and that some 
little misunderstanding between it and my cravat, 
from hurried putting on, bad rendered tlieir union 
less perfect than it might have been; that she had 
now arrived at my coat-collar, and had noted how 
old and threadbare a garment is the sliooting-jacket 
in which it seemeth good to mo to paint; and that 
she had taken account of my hands, observed the 
smear of Venetian red on my right forefinger; 
was wondering how ever I came to possess an opal 
ring; had contemplated that one of niy wrist-bands 
w"ns soiled by" work, and that the otlier had lost 
a button ; and was now quietly going down my" back 
to diseovowthat one of tlie buttons beliind was missing, 
and the pocket-hole torn: my nervous anxiety nearly" 
drew my brush from my lingifrs. And then the 
wonderful way in which she talked ! She alluded to 
me as a ‘painter person,’ and referred generally to 
‘ artist-people.’ She found everything ‘ So droll ! * ‘So 
curious!’ ‘So eccentric!’ and had an interrogative 
way of saying ‘Really?* ‘No?* ‘Yes?’ ‘Indeed?’ 
‘You don’t say so?’ that was as puzzling as any 
conundrum 1 ever heard. She would sweep round 
the room, whirling about lier velvet skirts, knock- 
ing down heaps of skotche*?, cardboards, an(/ 
canvases, and threatening to destroy utterly, or at 
least deprive for life of the use of its linibs, tlie lay- 
figure in the corner. Nothing was sacred, nothing 
escaped her su))(*rl) investigation. Sketeb-books, 
portfolios, even the note-hook with the addresses of 
models, even the unpaid bills ui>on the mantel-shelf 
— all received their share of attention. Kay, tlio 
awful canvases, turned scrupulonsly with their faces 
to tho wall- efiTorts which failure should have sancti- 
fied — oven these di(J she turn and examine. Kven 
to my famous studies of that remarkable model. 
Biceps, in some of his most musoular attitudes ; 1 
couliln’t stop lier, and she would do it. 

I may mention that Mrs Blodger carefully abstained 
from any .criticism on the portrait while it was in 
progress; but the dumb way in which she stood for 
prolonged periods behind my chair, seemed to me 
the severest castigations in the critical way that I had 
ever re(*eivcd. One remark, it is true, she did occa- 
sionally give utterance to; it was a sort of lament 
or expostulation that I had ‘not turned Blodger 
round, and made liim looking the other way.’ There 
was really no especial reason why he should look one 
way rather than the other; but Mrs Blodger had 
made up her mind that there was ; and this strange 
remark was at intervals recurring in a tone of 
surjirise, that I had not adopted a suggestion the 
carrying out of which would have led to the whole 
w'ork being done over again. She appeared to sup- 
pose that iieads could he turned about, and eyes 
made to glance in different directions, as easily in 
art as in nature. Blodger himself expressed no 
curiosity at all about his portrait, regarding that as 
altogether my affair: he considered the contract 
to bo, that he should sit, and that I should paint 
until completion, and that meanwhile had nothing 
else to do with each other. 

So the Blodger portrait went on, I may avow 
here — I did not avow it at the time— that it was tho 
first genuine portrait I had ever painted. I had, of 
course, painted from nature often enough, and copied 
as accurately as I could ; I had even painted a por- 
trait of Charley Blithers, student of thtf Academy, 
who bad also painted my portrait in return ; I had 
had sittings from Mrs Miffin, my housekeeper, by 
way of practice; I had painted my mother, my 
brother, my sister : but these were mere experiments, 
with nothing depending on the issue. But now ,I 
was^at work on a real portrait, to be paid for in 
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hard caali. It waa a ^eat event in my art-life; it 
was like a young surgeon’s first operation, not on 
the dead, but on the living, I was correspondingly 
nervous about it; but still it went on. The white 
stirface of the canvas, which had had rather a ghostly 
efieet upon my nerves at first, had now ^come 
smothered under various pigments. Blodger’s face 
was breaking through the mist of paint, like a 
coppery red sun through a yellow November fog: 
he was beginning to rise and shine like an exhalation 
from a swamp. The portrait was growing out of its 
immature stages like a pliim ripening on a tree. Day 
by day, art strode nearer to nature ; completion was 
approaching, and th» faster it came on, the*inoro my 
anxieties increased. All day I toiled at it, and I 
contemplated it carefully the last thing before going 
to bed. 1 supped off it, I may say, and wofully 
it disagreed with me. Blodger invaded even my 
dreams. In a paroxysm of alarm, I have risen from 
my couch, and in night-uniform, with re lighted 
candle, I have hurried to my studio, to assure myself 
of the safety of my work ; for now it seemed to me 
the picture had l>een stolon by a desperate gang of 
oppositionists, headed by Bister; now that the painting 
was changing colour, by some wonderful chemical 
action, and tlie face assuming a lively pea-green hue; 
.and now again the picture became inflated like a bal- 
loon, and getting loose, broke through the roof, and 
soared away liigli up, just sufficiently in sight for me 
to be pertcctly conscioun tliat the Blodger eye W'as 
still upon me, drilling down from the clouds. 

About Iho background, grave questions arose. I 
must confess that I was favourable to the old-portrait 
j)n>pertie8- — the Corinthian column, the red-velvet 
draperies, and the rolling, feather-bed clouds, with a 
streak of orange-clinimo on the horizon, like a gold 
bnnd on a footman’s hat. But, above all, I.w'anted my 
rcHl draperies — it was so necessary to quench in some 
W'ay the fire of Blodger’s countenance ; to extinguish 
in a measure the blaze of his hair. Other opinions, 
however, were rife on the subject. It seemed to 
be desired tluit the background should be devoted tfjjt 
a sort of jianoratna of Blodger'a whole career. 
wanted his birthplace in; some the school at w'hidhi’^ 
lie had been educated. Many urged tlio introductioii 
of the Muddlecombe w'orkhouse, to which Blodger 
had added a new wing; many that the pump which 
Blodger had crcctcvl iu the raarket-placo should be 
distinctly visible. The spire of Muddlecombe Church, 
the lantern of the Muddlecombe Literary and Scientific 
Institution, the tall clumneys of Blodger’s manufac- 
tory, nay, even the cliildren of the Blodger (fiiarity, 
in the costume chosen by tlie founder, something 
bet u eon the attire of* an Elizabethan nobleman and of 
a post-boy out. of his hoots — all these, it was insisted, 
sht)uld bo found in the background of the Blodgpr 
portrait. Thci result was a compromise. I obtained 
niy red curtain ; my lowering sky was conceded ; 
the Corinthian column was rejected ; and the spire of 
the church, the tall chimneys of the w orkshops, and a 
distant red blotch, which might or might not be the 
Muddlecombe workhouse, according to the fancy of 
the spectator — all these were inserted. j 

The picture w’as finished. A frame, gorgeously j 
golden, was ordered for it. The studio was cleared 
o\it to accommodate an expected rush of visitors. 
Charley Blithers was favoured with a private view. 
He sat dow^n before the easel; smoked out a whole 
pipe ; shook out the ashes into the palm of his hand, 
threw th#m into the fireplace ; and then said cdlmly : 
‘What a guy I* 

He repeated the expression thrice, as though it 
were the result of profound conviction, and could not 
be too thoroughly stated. 

. * He is not a good^lookin^g mafl,’ I said. 

‘ Well, he isn’t,’ in the same tone of convietion. 


‘If it wouldn’t hurt his feelings,’ he continued, eye- 
ing the picture in a deprecating w^ay, and bowing his 
head, as tliough he, too, had been caught by the 
BJot^gcr eye, and was acknowledging its infiuence — 
‘if it wouldn’t hurt his feelings, I should say he was 
downright ugly, and no mistake at all about it.’ 

‘ But it’s like him ?’ 

‘ I should rather say it was.’ 

‘ Well, what more do you want ? ’ Charley looked 
puzzled. 

‘ Wasn’t I commissioned to pakit his likeness?’ 

‘W^cll, you see, it’s my opinion* (in a quiet, 
thoughtful way) — ‘it’s my opinion, that when ugly 
people sit for their portraits, they don’t precisely 
mean that they w’arit a picture exactly of w’hat they 
are, but something like what they might liave been, 
if Nature hadn’t thought differently. You see, when 
a man has a rough draft to be copied, he wants it 
done in a fair round-hand ; he don’t care to have 
all the blots, and smears, and intorlinings copied 
exactly. Ugly people require that the rough draft of 
their faces should be transcribed iu a smooth pleasant 
w a}'.’ 

‘ You think I ought to have flattered him more? ’ 

‘ We don’t so much call it flattery, as making things 
ploasnnt. I think you might have made things rather 
more pleasatit.’ 

*l’ve (lone a great deal for him; indeed, I have. 
You don't know how I’ve softened him and paled 
him. Tiure's a good half inch off* his mouth; and 
I’ve cut away one of his chins altogether! He’s an 
a\^ fill subieet to paint.’ 

‘ Well, he is.’ 

Charley took his leave, and I was not greatly 
encournged by his remarks. 

However, there was nothing more to be done; the 
picture Avas con»pleted ; so I wrote a note to Mr 
Blodger, announcing the termination of iny labour, 
and requesting that he w'ouhl call and inspect the 
painting. An hour after, Purple-plush thundered 
at the door ; Mr Blodger would call directly. He 
>rame, with Mrs Blodger slapping about with her heavy 
tjherry-velvct skirts, and armed with her formidable 
double eye-glass. However, I had attired myself with 
a scrupulous neatness, and was therefore the less 
alarmed at her inspective attacks. 

Blodger, in loudly creaking hoots, marched towards 
the picture as though lie were going to charge through 
it ; but thinking better of it, he halted abruptly. Mrs 
Blodger followed him. For some time, both gazed 
speechlessly at the picture. 

‘Do you think it like?’ I asked at length, in a 
gently respectful way. 

‘Like? Like who?* retorted Blodger, jerking out 
the Words in a fierce, harsh way, like loud iuotes blown 
sharply and suddenly on a savage-minded trombone, 
and crossing his fat arms on his fat chest in an obes^ 
Napoleonic attitude. 

The blow took away ray breath I could mal^e no 
answer. Meanwhile, Blodger’s eye dug deep wounds 
into me ; meanwhile, Mrs Blodger raked me fore 
and aft w itli chain-shot through her double-barrelled 
eye-glass. 

‘Y'ming man,’ Blodger went crackling on, ‘you 
may be clever, but I*m not a fool. Do you call that 
my portrait?’ 

He projected a stumpy forefinger indignantly at 
I the picture. • « • 

‘That like my B.?’ Mrs Blodger was a woman 
without mercy. * 

I tried to say something about having dopp my 
best, about being sorry they didn’t like it, that others 
had considered it successful, that I should be happy 
to attend to any suggestions, would make.j^ny altera- 
tions, &c., &c. I doubt if I made myself intelligible ; 
it seemed to me 1 was emitting merely a confused 
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and gambling murmur. If 1 was intelligible, I doubt 
if tliey heard me. 

‘ Young mail, I saw it at the first ; you made up 
your mind to it from tlie beginning ; you were pre- 
dotermined to insult me. It is my belief that you 
are a creature of the opposition — a tool in the hands 
of the Muddheomhe Independent; that your express 
mission M'as to endeavour to humiliate me — to make 
me ridiculous. That is a caricature; it is not my 
portrait. And let me tell you that you have mistaken 
your man; you don’t know who it is you have to 
deal with ; it is evident to me that you do not know 
Blodger.’ 

lie paused. Ilis address had warmed him ; it had 
even boiled up into bubbles on his forehead. 

‘But I’ll foil you, sir. Do your worst ; I defy you. 
This insult shall not he infiiuted on the municipal 
authorities, for they are afiected when I am touched. 
They shall not have that portrait ; they shall never 
Jiave it. And once more let mo tell you to be careful, 
or levity and folly will be your ruin.’ 

He turned away. There was an emphatio indig- 
nation in the very creaking of his boots. He banged 
on his hat. For the last time, Mrs Blodgcr eyed me 
with her duplex basilisk glance ; she courtesied to the 
ground in her copious velvets with sardonic civility; 
she knocked down a chair as she made her exit. 
Purple-plusli gathered them into their chariot. Flop- 
‘ hang-bang went the steps, and the Blodgers passed 
from me for ever. Blodger was as good, or as bad, as 
his word. 

The Portrait Committee, in strong terms, refused 
to receive the picture, and took the comniission away 
from me. It was great joy for tlie Muddlecomhe 
Independent ; it was immense triumph to Bister. 

Charley Blitliers enme rushing in. He w^as in high 
spirits, and whirled about his wide-awake. 

‘I’ve sold my Jupiter and AntLope for seven pound 
ten.’ I 

In his glee, he stuck his hat on the head of the 
lay-figure. 

‘ Iloilo ! Why, what ’s the matter with you ?’ 

I was sitting in a melanclioly way before the 
Blodger portrait. I put him in possession of the sad 
results of my labours. 

‘ Wheugh I ’ he wliibkcd. ‘ Won’t have it, eh ? What 
a shame ! ’ 

‘After losing four montlis over it — squandering 
days and nights upon that hideous head. lie never 
seemed so ugly before.* 

‘Ho is hideous! If there W'ore a public-house 
called the Ugly Man, you might sell this for the 
sign-board.’ 

‘Shall I put my foot through it?' I askccT. I w^as 
ffngry, and much inclined to vent my wrath in hacking 
Blodger to pieces. I took up my brushes. 

‘Let’s make him utterly ridicuhius,* I said. 1 
painted a superb moustache upon Blodger’s w ide upper- 
lip ; I made his eyes start out even more fearfully ; 
I stuck a pipe in his mouth; I caused lus hair to 
bramble out at the sides In an amazing manner. 

‘Look how well the light falls on that wide-awake,’ 
said Charley ; ‘ paint it in. I should laugh to see 
Blodger in a Jim Crow hat.' 

I painted it, and he had his laugh. More, I placed 
a gorget round*Blodgerii n^ck ; I twisted up the ends 
of his moustache ^^li^they looked like tenpenny nails; 

I put him OQlMilltb^tache jyid a stage property- 
sword. I wa/^^||F|Hf^ir w’uy of painting in every 
article of 

‘Well, ii =M»hder now,' said Charley; ‘he’d 
hardly.knoi»v,4Mv)3ff^f, and I'm sure his mother wouldn't. 

I d«i’t knq>r %rhy you shouldn’t turn it into a fancy- 
picture liltogetherT-a very little would do it now ; it 


j would be better than losing it entirely. Finish care- 
I fully those suggestions you’ve sketched in; stick a 

feather in his liat, and call him ' 

‘ Maccaronl ? ' 

‘ No; hut Pistol or Bardolph, or something like that.* 
‘I don’t think he looks Sliakspearian.’ 

‘ Well, Binaldo Hinaldini, or Captain Rolando.’ 

‘ Who w^as he ? ’ 

‘The robber in Gil Bias, wasn’t he? An 3 ’how, it's 
a good name, and would look well in the catalogue.’ 

‘ What catalogue ? * 

‘ Why, the Academy ! ’ 

‘ You w ouldn’t have me send it there I * 

‘ Why not ? You 've notliing else done — it ’a a pity 
to miss a year.’ 

‘ They '11 itever hang it.’ 

‘Who knows? I send everything I ’ve got. It’s 
a speculation. After a certain time, tliey give over 
selection, and hang according to size. Why shouldn’t 
there happen to be just such a gap in the wall as that 
picture would fit into. I’ve often had pictures hung 
in that way ; ay, and have sold them too. I *m going 
to send an odd lot this time ; I ’ll call and take yours 
down with me, if you like.’ 

It was a pit 3 % certainly, to waste so much w^ork. 

I acted on Charley’s suggestion. The portrait was 
metamorphosed into a sort of fancy-picture. A fine, 
crusted, old-ninster, niany-years-in-bottfo look was 
given to it by rich glazings of warm brow n, and adroit 
picking-out of high lights. Charley called it a ^tate 
de veau it la liembrandt, served ux) wdth a rich brown 
gravy.’ 

It w'as sent in due time to the Academy; it ^vas 
hung, and in a tolerable place — only one above the 
line. There w-as some mistake in the catalogue, how- 
ever, for the picture w'as attributed to Blitliers, and 
somehow, a singularly iiiapproiiriatc verse from the 
Psalms was tacked to it. 

One June morning, Charley Blithers burst into my 
studio. Ho was convulsed with laughter, which for 
some moments mocked at all his attempts to speak, 
and turned liis words into gibberish. At last, in a 
hill of his mirth, a sentence stole out : ‘ Captain 
Rolando ’s sold ! * and then he tumbled back shaking 
into a clmir. 

‘ No ! ’ I screamed. 

‘Fact! I’ve just seen it in the list. Your own 
figure — fifty pounds.’ 

I began a (lance of peculiar character, intending to 
convey an idea of amazed delight. Blithers was lost 
in an ague-fit of laughter. 

‘ Stop a bit ! you don’t know all yet. Who do you 
think has bought it?* 

‘ Haven’t an idea ! ’ 

* Blodger!* 

WImt a yell we gave. Mrs Miflin came running 
up stairs to know what was the matter. 

‘It’s true!’ shouted Cliarley. *JIe won a prize in 
the Art-uniem— a fifty-pounder. lie commissioned 
a fneiid in towm to choose a picture for him — 
unconsciously, he/s become the purchaser of his own 
porh'ait !* 

AVe commenced n delirious pas de deux. We shook 
down my plaster-cast of the Apollo, which was broken 
into a thousand pieces ; the limbs of the lay-figure, in 
a moment of insane excitement held to represent the 
defeated Blodger, were strewed about the room. We 
danced until nature gave in. 

I have often wondered how Blodger liked his prize. 
That he never suspected his own portrait lay pcrc/ti 
in the picture— that he never knew I painted it, I 
can well believe. I am persuoded lie has hung it over 
his sideboard, and while denouncing art as ‘ gammon,’ 
with a side-wind supports the picture as ‘ a fine work 
by C. Blithers.’ ^A promising^ painter-person,’ 
adds Mrt B. I have often wondered that the very 
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paintinfT has not laupfhed out fairly, and betrayed itself 
as it follows Blodger about, sees him butting his red 
head into the soup-tureen at dinner, and notes Mrs 
Blodger’s double-glass throned on her parrot nose, 
and contemplates all this with the Blodger eye; and I 
have often longed for a harlequin bat witli which to 
strike the canvas, and cause all the trappings of 
Captain Bolando to slide off, as the disguise does from 
the gentleman who is ^afterwards pantaloon' in the 
pantomimes, and reveal to its astounded proprietor 
the original Blodger Testimonial Portrait, executed in 
a style of art utterly without parallel. 

A D*E AD LOSS. 

With the beginning of a new year conf^s, in every 
well-regulated establishment, the review of the trans- 
actions of the old year— the overhauling of the books 
and tlic striking of the balance— so much to the good, 
so much to the bad ; so much that might liave been 
saved here, so much more tliat might have been 
gained tliere : and we do not think we could choose a 
Bttcr season than the present for asking our readers 
to look at one or two items in the accounts of a 
certain old-established firm, in wdiich they have 
^an interest. The firm is that great one, in which 
we may all consider ourselves as partners, and 
which does business under the name of Bull and 
Co. ; and that part of their accounts we would 
call attention to is the one under tljo charge of 
the Kegistrar-general of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages and his legion of assistants, who have a busy 
time of it taking stock of the company’s gains and 
losses in the shape of human life. From the results at 
which these indefatigable gentlemeji have arrived, and 
wliich we find stated in their several reports, weekly, 
quarterly, and annual, we discca^cr, that while there 
is an abundant and constantly increasing supply of 
that priceless coniniodity, there is at the same time 
an annual waste of it, quite in our power to check, 
which would be a revenue of itself for many a less 
fortunate state. 

It is a cheering fact, that during 1856 (the last year 
for which the returns have been oitirely made up) 
the rate of births in England and Wales was consider- 
ably greater, and that of deaths considerably less, than 
in any previous year since the system of registration 
was established ; but our pride and exultation on that 
score is not a little diminisbed when wo learn, that of 
the 400,000 and ochl deaths which take place annually, 
on a rough estimate, somewhere about 150,000 are 
attributable to causes chiefly sanitary', which, if 
properly dealt with, might be greatly mitigated, if 
not altogether removed. In other words, that one 
out of every four persons who died in England, 
this last year, might have been living to this day, 
had society only done its duty, and given him 
or her a fair chance. Of these ‘lost lives,’ thou- 
sands were cut off) not in old age, when they had not 
long to last, but in the very spring or sumnler of 
their years, so that their premature decease inflicts a 
double loss on our population— tlie loss not only of 
themselves, but also of the offspring which, had they 
survived and married, they would no doubt have had. 

A certain proportion of this preventable mortality 
is, no doubt, due to such causes as intemperance, want 
of proper nourishment, carelessness in the use of 
machinery, and even criminal violence ; but, as we 
have said, the chief cause is the deficiency of our 
sanitary i^rangements, and our systematic and fiagrant 
violation of all rules of health. We all of us know, 
but, we suspect, few of us bear in mind that every 
living body is subject to perpetual change ; that there 
is a constant and regular ascent of matter from the 
, earth, through various phases, intb the atmosphere, and 
thence by absorption into the body, and as constant and 


regular a descent of matter, given off by the* body, 
» through the same phases in reverse order, back to the 
eartli. At certain stages of the process of disintegra- 
tion, hoM'ever, the decaying matter emanating from 
the body assumes a pernicious infiaence on the living ; 
and hence the atmosphere, unless quickly cleared of it, 
necessarily partakes of its deleterious character. The 
great aim of sanitary science is, therefore, to drive this 
decaying matter away from the air and water before 
it can impregnate them with its poison, and get it 
restored to the earth as quick^ as possible. Of 
course, where the population is dense, the denser will 
he the emanations of decaying matter within any 
given space, and the more unwholesome the atmo- 
sphere ; and, accordingly, it may be taken as a rule, 
that in proportion to the density of the population 
will be the excess of the mortality. In three groups 
of districts, where the average number of persons 
living on a hundred acres of land was 9, 17, and 22, 
tlie annual mortality during ten years was found to 
be at the rates of respectively 15, 16, and 17 in 1000 
living ; whilst in other two groups, where the density 
of population was 279 and 693 to a hundred acres, 
the mortality was 27, and from 28 to 36 in 1000 
living; and, generally speaking, the deaths in the 
town, where multitudes arc crowded into a small 
to the deaths in the country, where population 
is sparse and widel}’' distributed, bear tlio proportion 
of 5 to 1. Some notion of the sort of solid atmo- 
sphere which the people of our crowded towns are 
compelled to breathe, may be had from the facts 
ascertained by Dr Smith of Manchester ; that while 
the organic matter in the air at the Hospice St 
1 Bernard is 2*4, and at the German Ocean 2*5, that of 
the centre of Manchester is 52*, its outskirts varying 
from 44* to 19*. The air at the tw’O places first men- 
tioned may be considered ns about the purest, in 
regard to its ingredients, to be found anywhere; and 
at the other extreme may be placed the air of a foul 
I pig-sty W'hich Dr Smith examined, and found to be 
at 94. 

According to the last census returns, the great 
increase of the population of England, in the ten years 
after 1841, w^as found in the towns; and, as the 
registrar remarks, the health of the towns may be 
taken as the gauge of the strength of England. In 
London, the population has almost doubled itself 
since 1811 ; but instead of there being any corre- 
sponding increase in the extent of the area over 
which it is spread, the warehouses liave been swallow- 
ing up the dwellings; wliere, in 1811, there were 
16,751 inhabited houses within a square mile of the 
city, there are only 14,580 in 1858, so that some 
22 persons must now be huddled into the space 
that 10 used to have to themselves. Generally 
speaking, it is calculated that in the towns, in 1851, 
fourteen persons were living in the same space as one* 
in the country; and, of course, the packing in the 
towns must be yet closer now. It is clear, therefore, 
that one of the first steps for guarding ourselves 
against tlie heavy loss in human life which tho 
registrar-general has discovered, must be to adopt 
measures for thinning the population, and distributing 
it over a wider area. 

Fatal, however, as is tho crowding of the population, 
the registrar declares that the cess-pool or midden 
is still the great destroyer of life. It is estimated 
that in London there is cdnstqntly stagnating under 
ground upwards of seventeen millions of cubic feet 
of decomposing matter ; every year tho poisonous 
effluvia arising from it carries off 14,000 porsonsi and 
may be said to shorten tho life-rate by aMut twelve 
I years, as compared witli the rate in healtlty country 
I districts. Tliat these^ noadous accumulations might 
j be got rid of, and the great bulk of these *fost liwes’ 

1 preserved by proper sanitary arrangements, is not 
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a mor? matter of theory and conjecture, but baa 
been proved by what we learn (from a paper Tcad 
at the Social Conference) lias been done at Ely. 
At one time completely under water, and even at 
a comparatively recent period; more a cluster of 
boprpry islands than a tract of land, the fen^country 
of England has always held a melancholy pre-eminence 
for its unwholcsomoness. The very name is sugges- 
tive of ague and malarin ; and amidst its rotting 
marshes and i>estUential fogs, the death-rate has for 
centuries been higho’* than in almost any other part 
of England. On one of the old fen-islands stands 
Ely, a quiet little cathedral town, of some 6000 
inhabitants, of whom more used to die every year 
than even in the surrounding unhealthy districts. 

In 1851, the local board of health, aided by 
energetic Mr Burn, the engineer, set to work to 
improve the town. First of all, they procured a 
copious supply of water, and then they substituted 
for the ‘ poison-pits,* a general system of self* cleansing 
drains and sewers, to carry off the noxious matter 
before it had time to decompose and infect the 
atmosphere. Directly the new works were sot 
agoing, there was a perceptible decrease in the 
mortality. From 2G in 1000, it sank to JO, and 
kept on diminishing, till in the last two years it 
was down to 17, and even in one part of the t(Avn, 
to 13. On the average, four years of life has been 
given to every inhabitant ! 

But Ely is not the only instance, although it is 
a very remarkable one, from the peculiarly unfavour- 
able ground which it offered for the experiment. In 
the pleasant little market-town of Croydon, some 
eight mile^s from the metropolis, the death-rate, by 
similar means, has been reduced from 2*857, in 18r):>, 
to 1*604: in 1858 ; and, in fact, wherever the sell- 
cleansing system has been fairly tried, and the middens 
got rid of, the results have been equally encouraging. 
At first, of course, the erection of the improved 
works is costly ; but once set agoing, they are so 
simple in their mode of operation, and so rarely get 
out of order, that in the course of a few years they 
well repay the investment, in a mere pecuniary way, 
apart from the enormous saving of human life. 

Leaving the town, and its smoke and bad smells, 
lot us take a run into the country, and see how 
things are managed there. Wo come to some pretty 
little village nestling to the side of a swelling upland, 
and overlooking a rich tract of pasture-ground and 
cornfields. Tliere, at least, we say, deatli will have 
hut an idle timo of it. With simple habits, whole- 
some outdoor labour, plenty of room to live in, and 
a freshening breeze always at hand to carry off the 
decaying matter, the people there are sure to he 
healthy and long-lived. We are charmed with the 
picturesque look of the cottages, with the quaint 
Ibzenge-pancs in the windows, and the trellised wood- 
bine at tiio door; with the clean dimity curtains, 
inside, and the well-scoured floor. Stepping down 
to th*e big farmhouse at the end of the lane, whose 
white gable we see glistening through the trees, we 
are in raptures with the scrupulous tidiness that 
prevails ; the dairy, with its bright array of speckless 
dishes, and snow-white tables, and tiled floor; the 
house itself, so well ordered and carefully swept, that 
a little dust would be almost an agreeable relief, by 
way of contrast. Just out of the sooty precincts of 
the metropolis,* we are fascinated with tb® beauty and 
rustic freshness of the scene. We forget to notice that 
the windows of the cottage are pot made to open ; that 
a midden is steiumllvg at the back of it ; that here ^nd 
there tlie %am|^ Stating from the undrained ground 
has wr^j^Mn its ijpri^eDce in great blotches on tlje 
^all; shotllders with the 

yai^l thl|S'^tefbse of the house and of all the 

is Jke|ii month after month undergoing fer- 


mentation ; and that, instead of being on an oleva- 
1 tion, from which the wate^ would flow off naturally, 
it stands in a hollow part Of the ground, and may 
therefore be said to be almost ankle-deep in water. 
Did we notice these and other flagrant violations 
[ of the laws of health, we should not be so startled, 

I as we now are, to iiear that 6426 Plnglish farmers 
die in a year, that many of these are young men, 
about a half under sixty-five years of age, and that 
a large proportion of these deaths is attributable to 
preventable causes. 

An eminent medical professor at Oxford gives an 
account of the breaking out of a fever, which lasted 
nine months, in just such another village as we have 
described. It was brought to the place from a 
neighbourinJt town ; but the people were predisposed 
to it from their ill-ventilated dwellings and the 
proximity of noxious accumulattons. One woman 
told the professor, when he visited her cottage, that 
tiie landlord would not allow them to have windows 
that would open. ‘Women,* he said, ‘are best kept 
shut up;* and so the poor souls were often half 
stifled at night, and could not sleep for the choking 
sensation they felt. 

We liave run over these few items in the registrar’s 
reports, just to open people’s eyes to the heavy waste 
of human life which is taking place every year from 
our negligence and mismanagement. The most con- 
clusive testimony, in the way of cause and efi’ect, hns 
been iMirne by the experiments winch have already 
been made as to the efficacy of the remedies to which 
we have referred, and we trust that the next year 
will see a large instalment of the present ‘ dead loss* 
transferred to the other side of the account, on the 
principle that a lifetsaved is a life gained. 


MY THREE WOOINCfS. 

IN FOTTK CHAPTKRS. 

CMAPTEll TI. 

In the morning ajipenred another pale-pink and 
very tender letter from Rose; luckily for me, it was 
brought up to my room, insteail of being laid on the 
breakfast-table, I grew desperate, and fortliwilh 
packed my portmanteau, ordered the coach to ho 
stopped at the end of the lane, rushed down th(» 
avenue to meet it, got inside, with a vague fear of 
being seen and stopped if I ventured on the box, and 
did not feel safe till I arrived at home — for I had still 
a home, changed, saddened, humble as it was, and a 
good, dear mother, and a kind-hearted, loving sister. 

‘Such fun, Gerald,* said my sister Jane, the next 
morning ; ‘your old friend, Hester Dering, is going to 
he married to Cousin John.* 

‘ What 1 John Hartland ? I never heard a word of 
it.* 

‘Yes ; but listen. They are all going a tour to the 
Rhine — the Hartlands and Derings — and have asked 
mo to go with them, and you too. I was going to 
write this very day, only I was afraid you found it so 
pleasant at the general's, that you would not come 
away; and mamma did not much like my going unless 
you could accompany us. But now you will go, won’t 
you ? ’ 

I needed not much persuasion. The Rhine? — I 
wislxed it had been the Nile or the Ganges, to have 
taken me further away from my embarrassments. 
Thus the cowardly weakness of my nature led me 
always into fresh troubles^ rather than Took the 
present ones in the face. 

What a lovely evening it was ! how the tints of the 
sunset lingered on the heights, as we stood upon the 
‘Rhenish strand!* 

Hester Dering was an indefatigable sketcher, and 
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her fiance. Cousin John, very much preferred clamber- 
inp to the bijjhest point he could see, ‘to look for a 
view,’ to lingering by her side whilst she was drawing; 
so that, in our rambles, I was constantly left to escort 
her, my sister Jane and Cousin John taking little 
excursions hero and there, and bringing us word of 
wonderful ‘prospects,’ whose picturesqueness they 
generally measured by tlieir extent. 

Hester bad finished her sketch in tbo deepening 
twilight. ‘Now, Gerald,* said she, as she put up her 
pencils, ‘ I shall be able to talk to you. I have been 
very, very tnucli interested in all you have been 
telling me ; I hope you have not thought me indijOTerent 
because I went on c>rawing? * 

*No,’ said I, offering iny arm, which she took 
directly— ‘ No. I like to talk to you w^iile you are 
drawing, Injcause you don’t look at me.* 

‘An odd reason, • said she, laughing. ‘Have you 
no hotter ? ’ 

* G yes ! Because we arc such very old friends, 
Hester, and I don’t feel the least afraid of >ou. You 
are not satirical, though yoxi are so clever ; and then 
you are engaged, you know.* 

‘The best reason of all, you think; and no 
wonder, modest Master Gerald, considering all the 
, mischief you have done. But seriously, Gerald, 
what w’ill you do, when we get home again, with 
those two engagements of yours ? Which of the 
two — for I have tried in vain to discover — do you 
really love ? — I don't say love best, as one would ask a 
child if it loves its nurse or its sugar-plums best, for 
there cannot be the least comparison in a true love.’ 

‘Well,* said I, ‘you may laugh at me as you will, 
but J solemnly declare I don’t know.* 

* Then 1 fear you love neither the one nor the other. 
Rose May was decidedly your first love.’ 

‘ Oh, as for tjiat, I was desperately in love at ten 
years old, for a whole holiday, with a certain fairy 
queen of seven, as perhaps you may remember, Miss 
Hester.’ 

* Meaning me, I suppose ! Yes, those were happy 
days, Gerald ! Do you remember that tool-house in 
the garden, which \ve made believe was an enchanted 
palace, and the gardener’s dog was the dragon to 
guard me, when I was the enchanted princess, and 
you tlie knight-errant?’ 

‘ O yes, yes,' said 1 with a sort of bitterness. ‘ You 
see that liose May was decidedly not my first love.’ 

‘ Gerald, you i):3zzle me,* said she, shaking her 
bend. * Tell me sincerely — do you, or do you not, 
wish to marry either of these girls ?* I 

Hester Jeering had a way of looking up suddenly j 
into one’s face — 

Fcav her looks, hut every one 
Like unexpected light surprises. 

Her eyes were more soft than bright, and more 
dreaming than penetrating. As to their colour, I 
never knew wdiat it was — I never thought about it ; 
but those rare looks of hers were like no other looks. 
They plunged into one’s soul ; and when she fixed that 
intent gaze upon you, I defy any one to tell her a 
falsehood. 

1 felt myself colour as she looked at me ; my eyes 
sunk under hers; then a stidden thought, like an 
electric sitock, thrilled through me. ‘ Hester, why do 
you want to know ? Tell me sincerely, how does it 
interest you ? ’ 

It was her turn to blush crimson, and to look down, 
sidewayl, anyway, to avoid my eager gaze. She did 
not immediately answer, and her lips seemed forming 
inarticulate words, none of which were what slie 
meant to utter. At last, with a little pettish gesture, 
quite unlike her usual quiet manner, she said: 

, ‘Gerald, you are unkind an& unreasonable. You 
iiavo talked to fne for all these pleasant weeks with 


the openness of an old friend, and now yon speak 
as if my interest in you were mere cariosity, or 
impertinent interference.’ 

I scarcely knew whicli astonished me the most — 
tlio unjust accusation, or the agitated manner in 
which it was made. I knew not how to reply, especi- 
ally as she took her arm from mine, and* walked on 
quickly. I followed, and exclaimed: ‘Hester, dear 
Hester, what on earth have I done or said to oflend 
you thus ? Ask mo what you will, and I will tell 
you. 1 have no idea of anytliing but gratitude for 
your kindness in advising me. No one knows me so 
well as you, and I am led to tell you things, and talk 
to you as I can to no one else in this wide world.* 

She had slackened her pace, and I walked on by 
her side. 

‘ Why, then,’ said she softly, ‘did you ask me why 
and how I was interested in asking you the question 
Idid?’ 

‘ Forgive me, if I for an instant, one single instant, 
mistook you. Forgive my absurd presumption — be 
still my sister and my friend.* 

‘You have a sister,* she replied, slightly smiling; 
‘and you are, I tliink, more than provided with 

young-lady friends ; and I* 

‘ Yes, yes ; you, Hester, arc engaged, and it is only 
the more kind of you to have time to think of me at 
all.* 

She smiled sadly, and again gave me one of her 
sudden inquiring looks ; but when I offered rn}' arm, 
she did not take it, and we spoke no more, but 
continued silently walking side by side. At a turn 
of the path, a sudden burst of laughter assailed us 
from Jane and Cousin John. . 

‘ What exceedingly agreeable company you two 
must be !* said be. ‘We just watched you, for fun, 
behind this bush, and 1*11 be hanged if you have 
spoken a word these ten minutes.* 

I felt exceedingly irate, and Hester, who had quite 
regained her composure of manner, said : ‘ Your sur- 
veillance was very well timed, and you %vere fortunate 
to escape the proverbial fate of listeners.* 

‘ How severe you are, Hester,* said he. ‘ Of course, 
I was only in joke!’ He offered her his arm, but she 
did not take it, while Jane and 1 followed at a little 
distance. 

‘Poor Cousin John!’ said Jane, in a sort of half- 
soliloquy. ‘ I hardly think they quite suit each 
other.’ 

‘ Why not, Jane ?’ said I. 

‘ Oh, T don’t know 1 Hester is ao clever.* 

‘And John Hartland is not.’ 

‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘ I don’t think that, but not just 
in the same way. Ho is almost afraid she is not 
good- tem pered .* 

‘ Did be tell you so ? * 

‘Not to complain of her, for he believes she is 
devotedly attached to him, and would not for the 
world make her unliappy ; but she certainly is very 
odd. Now, John Hartland must be the best creature 
in the world not to be annoyed at her always talking 
to j^ou. Don’t you wonder be is not jealous ? ’ 

*I never thought about it. He knows what old 
friends Hester and I are.* 

‘ Yes ; but still he said that some people would not 
like it, and that if he had not had me to walk about 
with while Hester sits drawing, it would have been 
another thing.* * ♦ • 

While my sister ran on thus, I was pondering 
deeply. I had often .vaguely thought so, but it now 
came over me with a deep <ionviction, that Hester 
Dering and John Hartland were as opposite as the 
poles. Could they love each other ? Would they 
marry, after VU? Then, with « longyig, • aching 
curiosity, I asked myself, Docs Hester love ilim ? 
I longed to be again alone with'lier, and wondered 
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I had never observed all this before. I was entirely 
absorbed in w'atclnng her. Did she, then, netrlect 
me ? Had all her interest in her early friend ceased ? 

I thought so, for she grew more and more reserved 
and distant, and now evidently avoided being alone 
with me. As for John llattland, I could see no great 
change in him, except that he looked piqued and 
annoyed sometimes after an interview with Hester, 
at which I felt a quite inhuman gratification. My 
sister Jane was equally sought by the two, and almost 
always made a third in their walkst Was the change, 
tiien, only in me? Nothing makes time appear so 
long as travelling ; the succession of new images and 
impressions make us live months in every hour. 

It was scarcely a week after the conversation I 
have recorded, and yet I looked back qpon the time of 
Hester’s confidential manner as to some long bygone 
days. I had taken to sketching now, hut she had 
left it off. It was an excuse to mo to go long, lonely 
walks and excursions : on one of these I had left the 
party entirely, and was to rejoin them in a few days. 
During this solitary journey, communing wdth my 
own heart, it made me some strange revelations. 
Hester’s questions haunted mo for ever: Did I or 
did I not wibh to marry either Rose or Jnstina? and 
my heart answered loudly, and without hesitation : 
No, no. Tlie image that filled my every thought 
and feeling w'as Hester’s ? Why had I not tried to 
solve that problem which always haunted me? 
Did she love John Hartland ? If not 

Unable to bear this uncertainty longer, I returned 
to rejoin the party a day before I had intended. They 
were at Boppart. My habitual shyness prevailed, 
and I would not go at once to them there, but remained 
in the noighbourliood ; and then, with my camp-stool 
and sketching materials, I wandered on to a spot 
where I had last watched the artistic pencil of Hester 
Dering. I scarcely knew if my vivid fancy deceived 
me, but there, in the identical spot, sat Hester. She 
was alone; and till I approached her quite near, she 
had not seen me. I had no reason to suppose my 
presence would be such an overpowering surprise to 
her; and she was too courageous and self-possessed 
in general for the plea of weak nerves ; but when she 
had started up with a glow of pleasure in her face to 
greet me, alie suddenly grew pale, and trembled so 
violently, she >vas obliged to sit down again. 

I threw myself on the grass by lier, and held her 
hand. All my variously rehearsed speeches, by which 
I should probe her secret, all my own confessions, 
fied. I could say nothing but : 

* Hester, I could not stay away any longer. You 

don’t want me; perhaps you never wdll want me; 
but you must let me sec you sometimes, when you 
are married ; even you must let me see you, though 
3 ^ou will not talk' to me as w e used. I cannot live 
without that’ 

All my fine speeches and searching questions, with- 
out committing myself, came to this. 

I held her hand to my face, and covered my eyes 
with it ; I did not venture to look at her, as she snt 
raised just above me on a turfy bank. The band | 
trembled in mine, but she did not draw it away, 
though I waited in vain till she should speak. 

• Speak to me, pester,* said I. ‘ Tell me only that 
you will forgive this veliemence ; that you will i»e to 
me as you were, and counsel 'mo, and let me talk to 
you as you did* long ago ; and yet not so very long 
ago neither, if one counts by linie only. 1 have been 
BO miserable you have clnmged your manner to 
me. I promiseMgver again to forget that you are 
engaged — another’s.* 

‘ Gerald,’ aiie Gerald, look at me| look up.* 

1 quite ^ftrted the sound of her voice, it was so 
very^Wweet and gentle. 1 met her eyes bending down 
upon me, softly and timidly, not as she )jad ever 


looked before ; and she smiled as 1 had never seen her 
smile. 

* It has indeed seemed long since you went away — 
two days ago,* she said ; ‘ and so much has happened' 
that it might have been two years. Gerald, 1 am 
free; it is all broken off, and ought never to have 
been ! I am free now to talk to you as before, and 
help you to find out which of the two’ 

I started to my feet, bew ildered with the unmeasur- 
able joy of this most unlooked-for change. She had 
risen too, and her hand was still clasped in mine. 

‘Free, free!* I gasped out. ‘Then, Hester, you 
are mine, and mine only ! ’ 

I clasped her in my arms, nitd held her like a 
recovered treasure, never to be parted with more. I 
did not want* her to speak then; I was satisfied to 
feel her dear head resting on my shoulder, and lier 
heart beating airainst my own ; bbt she broke from 
me ns w*ith an effort, and said : 

‘ Ah, Gerald, how can 1 believe you, after all you 
have told me of otliers ? ’ 

But she did believe me, notwitlistanding. 

My sister Jane, coming out in search of Hester, 
was the first to interrupt us. She was by no means 
astonished to see me back, and did not look much 
disturbed by the events tliat had occurred in my 
absence. John Hartland had left the part}*, and 
returned to England. His father and aunt, wiio 
evidently suspected something had gone wTong, 
though it was not yet disclosed, looked anything 
but pleased to see mo again, nor w'as my reception 
much better by Mr and Mrs Dering. In short, for 
a shy man to feel himself so entirely de trop, was 
cruelly embarrassing^ Nothing I did was right; and 
all the little contie-ieinps in8ei)arablc from travelling, 
w'ere ascribed to my bad management, with sundry 
hints that John Hartland would have contrived 
things better. The sunshine of Hester’s presence, 
however, supported me, and I did not feel all my 
impending ills till we arrived at Folkestone, and the 
party necessarily separated. 

Briefly let me pass over the events of the next fewr 
weeks. I found the general established in his house 
in Upper Harley Street, My interview with Idm was 
not so stormy as I had anticipated ; even wlmn I 
told him of my determination not to marry his ward, 
he said 1 need not trouble myself — tiint I did not 
deserve lier. He concluded I meant to marry old 
May’s daughter, and in that case, ho should cut mo 
off with a shilling, and not even send me to India. 
I said I had not the least intention of it. So much 
the better, he replied, for be now' had it in his power 
to give me a capital appointment in India, but not 
as a married man. I took the plunge at once, and 
told him of my engagement to Hester Dering. This 
was too much for his patience, and I must confess 
that, under tiie circumstances, it w'as no wonder. 1 
will not repeat all the abuse he lavished on my 
adored Hester and myself, for a couple of jilts, the 
one as bad as the other. He said nothing should 
induce him to countenance such villainy and such 
treachery to my own cousin, John Hartland. I left 
the house under his severe displeasure. 

My mother, to whom I confided my distress, could 
give me no consolation. My uncle, since my father’s 
deatli and pecuniary misfortunes, wag tlie arbiter of 
our destinieau Hester’s parents w'ould not hear of 
our marriage, and were exasperated at her giving up 
Jolin Hartlitnd, whose fortune was considerable. I 
was taunted on all sides with my three proposals, 
and not allowed even to see Hester. I wrote to her 
privately, through the medium of my sister Jaqe; 
but in reply to some dpspcrately wild scheme of mine, 
tending to Gretna Green, living in deserts, working 
for our breatl, &c., she wrote me a letter, w inch I 
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I thouglit selfishly cold and reasonable. In it, she 
advised me to do the only thing left for me, whtcb I 
Avas, to conciliate my uncle by accepting his assist- | 
ance in the only way he would give it, and trust to 
time and constancy for the rest. I was so much hurt 
by this, as I considered, cold-hearted advice to leave 
her, and go to India, that I would not answer the 
letter. I took the advice it contained, however, and 
accepted tlie appointment, everything being so 
speedily arranged that I escaped all leave-takings, 
except of my mother, sister, and uncle. My heart 
seemed paralysed, and I scarcely felt even curiosity ! 
as to the effect of my departure on those who had 
lately so deeply interested me. I felt as if a part of 
my life was over — that it was the past, and 1 did not 
wish ghost or shadow of it to mingle witIT ray future. 
And thus I began my career in India. 

• 

CIIAPTEB 111. 

Fifteen years of my life in India were over ; another 
* past ’had closed behind me. The incidents of this 
time were so distinct, and so totally unconnected with 
the previous years, that it would not be difficult to 
believe that they scarcely belonged to the same indi- 
^vidual. Soon, very soon after my leaving England, the 
death of my beloved mother took away almost the 
only link that bound me in intimate associations with 
home. 

My sister Jane had been married not long before 
this event to John llartland. Between him and 
myself there had never been much cordiality ; but I 
was glad that my sister was suitably married and 
provided for. She wrote to me but seldom, and 
seemed as resolved not to tell me gny news of people 
w))o had once so much interested mo, as I was not to 
ask for it. My poor mother had been my correspond- 
ent, and I^felt her letters were lier occupation — that 
she was with me wliilc she wrote, and her presence 
seemed witji me as I read her letters. But with my 
Bister it was different ; hers were shorter letters, and 
apologies for want of time, and its being ‘only half 
an hour to the post,’ and the baby teething, ‘and dear 
John waiting for her to go out’ — all, in short, that 
60 forcibly tells the absent he is the last of all to be ! 
attended to, that ‘time’ is to be liad for everything 
but to write to him. This disgusted me at last, and 
the liome-communications w^ere ‘few and far between’ 
enough. 

It has been necessary to state thus much in order 
to explain that after fifteen years, bronzed hy a 
tropical sun, and witli iron -gray hair, I turned my 
I thoughts homewards, with scarcely the certainty of 
one friendly face to greet me, or one hand to clasp 
mine. The deaolateness of tins coming home dismayed 
me; my thoughts turned vividly to the past; and I 
forgot the flight of years. The general— I omitted to 
mention him — was still living, but almost childish. 
It was understood that he would leave all lie had to 
the llartlands, who lived near him. To this I was 
tolerably indifferent by a singular event, a history in 
itself. I had become pos.sessor of considerable wealth, 
bequeathed to me by a native of high caste, to whom 
I had been enabled to render some services. Then it 
vvas that I felt that longing desire for home in the 
abstract, which in the reality was so dreary to me ; 
and then it was that the singular fact of ray triple 
engagement came back upon me, and I took a some- 
i^hat hazardous resolution : I wrote a letter to each 
of the tlffee W'omon to whom I had been betrothed. 
Header with the silken curls, do not smile and shake 
your head. I did this seriously and candidly. I 
knew not what had become of either of these women, 
who had in turn engrossed my youthful fancy. 

. Strangely enougii, not one trKco’ had I of their 
destiny ; but giving my simple blushing May-rose 


the prior claim, I wrote to each, oflfering my Ivind, if 
the}', that is, either of them, chose to accept itl 

It was some puzzle to me how to get tho letters 
conveyed to them; but a lawyer friend wdio was sailing 
for England, and to whom I confided the delicate 
mission, furnished with wliat slight clues I could give 
him, undertook to find out ‘the parties/ and to 
communicate to me the result. 

This was something for me to look forward to; 
I had put my destiny out of my own power, 
and that strong life of the affections, in w'hich alone 
I could live, clung rather to these old associations 
than to any new ties. I had acquired the habit, 
tso, of w’aiting, I will not say patiently, but of looking 
forward as those only can do who live in colonies, and 
with whom every transaction depends on a distant 
post; the answer to tho simplest question or tho 
commonest decision being a matter of months of 
waiting. This habit of looking forward to a distant 
day is only learned iir banishment, and perhaps it 
makes the time pass more quickly. At last a letter 
arri\'ed from Williamson ; 1 eagerly tore it open, and 
found two enclosures, sealed, and addressed to me. 
'^I'here was one in a hand I recognised instant!}', even 
though its character was changed : it was that of 
the May-rose ; but a much freer, more careless hand 
than formerly, w’ith inordinately long tails to the y’s 
and g'$, I gazed long on the superscription, remem- 
bering all the neatly written notes, on pink paper, 
that had onco so gladdened my eyes ; then I looked at 
the seal, and tried to guess the contents. The seal 
had a widow’s lozenge on it. Next, with a strange per- 
versity to prolong suspense, I examined the other 
letter. It w'as not the writing of Hester Dering; 
that I saw at a glance; it was that of Justina. 1 
held one in either hand, as if weighing them in 
a balance, and wondered, as I had wondered fifteen 
years ago, which of the two would decide my fate, 
hesitating which I should open first. The first love 
prevailed, and I tore open the seal of Rose’s letter, 
it was as follows: 

‘Who w'ould have thought it! So you are really 
and truly in tlie land of the living, and not entirely 
used up in that horrid hot country!’ (I glanced at 
the signature, it was ‘Rose* — or I should have thought 
it more likely to be Justina.) ‘Pray, come back 
again,’ it w'ent on. * Je suis enchantde, ravie, delighted, 
charmed to hear you are likely to be in town this 
season, which will not be quite over, if you niako 
haste. I did not go out all last year, because I was in 
weeds, and was in sucli very bad spirits, of course^ 
after rny bereavement Ah, my dear friend, great 
has becMi my afiliction, and so very kind of him to 
leave me so well off. But that wdll not influence you, 
I am sure, as you did not know it, and shall not make 
any difference to me, though I cannot afford to marry 
upon nothing, as I have my position to keep up, and 
all that, and don’t much like a mere Mr, after being 
Lady Coddleton, though only a knight- But I 
remember you very well, and never can forget— and 
you promised to be good-looking, though sucli a boy 
then ; and I was very unhappy, and you don’t deserve- 
I should forgive you. I am sorry for one thing in 
your letter, which is, that I must send a positive 
answer, for who knows what you have turned out ? 
As to myself, I am very much admired, and always 
taken for twenty-five; so I should not like you to 
mention to anybody, whether it is off Or on, how long 
ago it was siijce we met. So, my dear friend, if it 
must be positive, my answer is-- — O dear! I can’t 
quite commit myself by saying yes. So, pray e;«cuse 
me; and with kindest regards, believe^me, yours 
affectionately. Rose. 

‘P. — I foi^ot to mention that I have.^ono sweet 
little angel-pledge of married life. She is a wild Hird, 
and very tall of her egc.* 
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*Gotn3 li(>avens, how altered ! * I exclaimed, throwing 
down the Iftter. ‘Is this the simple, artless May- 
rose ! Surely more than fifteen 3’ears of worldliness 
and follj*^ must have passed over that heart. She 
is free indeed, but what a blessing she has not 
accepted me!* 

lleJ'ore.I read the answer from Justina, I turned to 
Williamson’s letter. Vain ha<l been all his inquiries 
after Miss Dering— all that he knew was that she had 
gone with Jier father and mother to live in that very 
vague lot^ality— ‘ abroad*. Some one Imd told him that 
she was dead— another, that she was married, and it 
was her mother w ho ^vas dead — then he licard it was 
her father who w^as dead— and last, and with more 
probability, that her mother was dead, and her father 
had married again ; but of herself, personally, he 
could learn nothing. 

Let Justina’s letter speak for itself : 

‘Mr DEAR Sin — In alluding to the days of sin and 
folly which you designate as “ happy youth,** I see too 
great a probabilitj^ that you are still unconvinced of 
the great fact of man’s utter misery. I am surprised 
at 3m ur thinking of so important an affair as marriage 
without an inqiiir3'' into the state of my soul^ and it 
shews me the lamentable condition of world li ness you 
are in. I am happ3" to say that till last February 
twelvemonth I was allowed to multiply my trans- 
gressions by living to the world, so that, up to tlie 
moment of my conversion, I was misled by no false 
moral motives. A single sermon from that truly 
pious minister, the Rev. Samuel Sinalle3% shewed me 
the evil of my ways. If you can give me an3' satis- 
factory account of 3murself, which 1 much fear, from 
3’our letter, will not be the case, I shall be happy to 
confer with you on the subject you n^ention when you 
return. I am still unmarried, but I devote all my 
time and means to the enlightenment of such unhappy 
friends who are still groping in darkness, in w hick I 
am aided by the trul}’^ delightful mind of Mr Smalley. 
A most interesting case lias just fallen under our 
view — a worldly, beautiful, and rich widow, whose 
conversion under Frovidence w'o hope to effect, and 
which w ill be a bright jewel in the saintly orown of 
pious Mr Smalley and ni3'^ humble self, The name of 
this daughter of Piiilistia is Lad 3*^ Coddleton, a neigh- 
bour of mine in Hampshire. As to that unhappy 
darkened individual, the general, my late guardian, 
nothing will induce him to listen to any exhorta- 
tions to improve his frame of mind, and the 
Lev. Mr Smalley has submitted to more indigni- 
ties from him than I can mention without pain. 
As 3’ou ask for a positive answer to your pro- 
posal of marriage, I will tell 3^011 candidly that I 
accept it, and shall receive you (/>. F.) when yon 
arrive as m3^ affianced husband. — I bear to remain 
sincerely yours, Jubtina Wakneu,’ 

I read this epistle through once, and I confess the 
effect it had on me avas to provoke the heartiest fit of 
langh.ter I had known for many a day. 1 read it 
again, and w^as rather sobered by the announce- 
ment at the end ; this was the only part of it 
that ivas characteristic — the only part I could 
realise as being written by the lively, higb-spirited 
brunette. I remembered well the scene at the ball, 
wlien she had taken my compliments cm pied de ht 
hftre, and almost insisted on my ‘telling the general* 
on the spot. The same kind of nervous sensation 
came over tne,*and I again wished I had not ‘com- 
mitted myself.* Then I read the letter a third time, 
and failed to realise its contents. I could not imagine 
one word of it to have been written by Justina — the 
Justina ofWier tim^»» I dwelt upon this so long, 
that from a sort of vkgtie curiosity grew up a positive 
anxiety oi^^the I w as anxious to see Justina 

ugafn. I wondered iiad grown old-fashioned- 

locking and dowd^^ Mil wore linnets to match her 


letter— -if she talked like It, and had left off slang. 
But the interest w^as of aome use; it was a point to 
look to, in the uncertain, misty horizon of ‘going 
home.* I thought even complacently of her change 
of ideas; with a little softening down, how delightful 
a woman might Justina be! CertainI}', a dash of 
seriousness was just what she wanted ; and if she had 
now a little too much, it was a fault on the right si<le, 

I felt obliged to Mr Smalley, or whoever bad been 
the cause of it; and visions passed through my mind 
of some tokens of respect, in the shape of a present 
— should it be an inlaid writing-desk, or a shawl for 
his good old wife, or a set of splendid chessmen ? 

These thoughts engaged me during my preparations 
for a prompt departure and on the overland jourrr<*y 
home. As 1 got nearer England, the old memories 
and associations revived more strongly. I tphl myself 
again and again that fifteen yoftrs had passed, and 
everything was changed ; but all that intervening 
time with nio had been spent among other Ihouiihta 
and feelings ; nothing in my mvn life had a(*ted upon 
the previous impressions ; it was completely st paruteti 
from them, and I felt as if the other two parts should 
fit into each other, just leaving out the intermediate 
fifteen years of my Indian life, as though lliey had 
been only a dream. I had not a single intimate friend . 
in England, and I have related how entirely I was 
without correspondents. My first visit w'as to rny 
sister, Mrs Hartland, to whom I had written 011 
arriving. They all seemed very glad to see me, and 
I soon made myself at home. 1 asked many ques- 
tions about old friends, and especially about llchter 
Dering. All that Jane knew was that her motlier 
was dead, and her father had married again. I’he 
step-mother was aa atro(!i(ms woman. Hester had 
borne with her long, and yet had refused many gond 
offers of marriage. At last, she went to live wuli 
Jicr aunt, and my sister had fur many yearsjost siglit 
of her. 

I felt a delicacy in mentioning He^ster to Hartland. 
Nothing should have induced me to name her; hut 
when we were left alone after dinner, lie suddenly 
exclaimed, with all the simplicity of a child : * By the 
by, Gerald, what confounded niistakc of yours was 
tliat about Hester Dering? Why didn't you marr}^ 
fter all ? She was a deuced nice girl, at that time, 
remember.* 

After this, I did not scruple to try and get Fome 
information from him on the subject; but he knew 
nothing in addition to what his wife had told me, 
except that her father had had a terrible ‘smash* 
in his affairs, and had died suddenly. Neither Jolin 
Hartland nor iny sister bad any acquaintance with 
Lady Coddleton, beyond knowing she had taken a 
bouse in the neighbourhood for the summer months. 

I found they were not even aware of lier identity with 
the Rose May of my early days, and I did not enlighten 
them. Of Jufftina, they told me much ; and I soon 
discovered the information was tinctured with a little 
jealousy of her great interest with the general. They 
both disliked her in their different ways — -Jane, 
because she bad a vague idea that she stood in the 
way of the preferment of herself and children ; and 
John Hartland, because she had once caricatured him 
in the hunting-field. 

I therefore took all they said with the allowance of 
a heavy discount for the general’s disputed purse; 
and in my own case, I observed that as soon ns they 
had ascertained 1 was more than independent (ho^ 
much more, 1 did not divulge), and had no dTesigns on 
the inheritance, they grew quite fond of me, and were 
delighted to see me back. A rich bachelor- uncle from 
India is an acquisition not to be despised in a family 
of growing-up daughters. 

Justina Warner had taken for her abode an estate • 
of about two hundred acres, called Whitethorns, 
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adjoining that of the general. She had at first had a 
model farm, and kept the land in her own hands, 
trying every variety of invention in patent imple- 
ments, and infallible plans for improving the soil; hut 
there was no patent to make the crops come up and 
the corn ripen three weeks after it was sown ; and she 
got tired of staying so long in the country. She 
built a school, and for two whole months, persevered 
in attending to it herself, and actually cut out vrith 
lier own hands the pattern of the Red-riding-hood 
capes, in which the girls were to be picturesquely 
attired. Then her engagements interfered, and it 
grew to be a Sundsyr, and not a week-day school. 
Then the season came on, and she must go to town, 
eo that a school mistres^s was hired to supply her place ; 
and perhaps the little scholars did not lose very 
much by the exchange, although they were allowed to 
say coold and shooM,\o, We, and p-u-t, put, making it 
rhyme to hut ; and though their missing As were not 
alw 113^8 called for. 

Fortunately, before her property had tecome seri- 
ously impaired by experimental farming, a tenant was 
foinid for tho estate; and heartily tired of playing the 
sqiiiress, Justina went to Paris, Rome, Naples, and 
Vienna, never missing London seasons, and all their 
•dissipations. After an absence of some years, she 
had returned to Whitethorns, but it was not there 
that she had received and answered my proposal from 
India ; she had received it during a visit to Chelten- 
ham, whicli had become a favourite place of resort to 
her, since she had, as she said, ‘given up the world.’ 

Although I had been very impatient and curious 
to see my affianced bride, yet strange as it may seem, 
I continued at niy sister’S; within a few miles of 
Wliitcthorns, for several weeks before I could make 
up my mind to present myself. I felt that it was 
inevitable, but I also felt it was very much as if I had 
to pull the string of a shower-bath, or touch tho wire 
of an electrical machine. 

My long residence in India had greatly jn(!rea8ed my 
indolent predilection for ‘a quiet life;* and it seemed 
to me tliat, in returning to the associations of my 
boyish days, I returned to iiiy uncomfortable sensa- 
tions of boyish shyness. 

It was rather a relief to me, therefore, that some 
indispensable business called me to London, from 
whence 1 meant to go at once to the general’s ; and 
when there, of course, pay my devoirs to Justina. 
I was escorted to tho railway station by a whole bevy 
of n^ieccs and nephews, and had multitudes of com- 
missions to execute for them all — from riding-hats 
and feathers of the last wide-awake fashion for the 
elder girls, to the largest Noah’s Ark that ever was 
made for little Teddy, and a rocking-horse with a 
real skin for Jem. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER— HOW AND 
WHY HE ENLISTS. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that never until 
now has thgre been a volume containing an autliori- 
tative account of the British army, in relation to its 
strength, formation, organisation, pay, food, dress, 
barracks, garrisons, encampments, education, hygibne, 
and general government. True, there have been 
histories in great number of the achievements of the 
army; treatises on war, fortification, and gunnery; 
mahnals ^of discipline, drilling, and tactics ; and 
pamphlets and articles on some or other of these 
topics — but no regular and systematic hook which 
would shew the internal working of this great 
and singular system. Tho nation has supported, 
largo annual grants, that , which has hitherto 
' been but little understo^ by the tax-payers. All 
the great countries of fiurope — France, Russia, 


Prussia, Austria, gnd even Sardinia, Belgiuiti, and 
Spain — possessed works of recognised authority on 
military administration ; England was the cx- 
ce[)iion. When Lord Panmuro was Secretary of 
State for War in 1857, hfs lordship’s attention was 
drawn to this deficiency by Lieutenant -colonel 
Lefro3^ Inspector-general of Army Schools ; and at 
his suggestion, Mr Fonhlanque, of the commissariat 
department, undertook the preparation of a new 
work. Tins work being fiiiisherb it w'as submitted 
to General Peel, Lord PanmuiTe’s successor. Mr 
Fonhlanque found, to his surprise, that the volume 
could not be publislied under official authority unless 
he would ‘consent to eliminate from it the passages 
involving criticism, discussion, or censure of existing 
institutions.* This ho very properly refused to do, 
as being contrary to tho spirit of the original 
instructions given to him by Lord Panmure, and 
likely to defeat the very object of the book. He 
therefore published it on his own responsibilit}^ 
rendering great national service in so doing.* The 
subject is altogether a remarkable one. ‘A glance 
at a soldier’s life will shew how in every stage of his 
career he is brought under the immediate influence 
of administration ; how it adopts him for its own 
from the very hour he enlists as a recruit, to the 
I last moment of liis military existence. It trains him 
ill youth, it supports him in manhood, it comforts 
him in age ; it watches over liim at home and abroad, 
in peace and in war, and follows him through tho 
varied scenes of his life, in garrison and in camp, on 
the march and in the bivouac, on the battle-field and 
in the liospital. To the cares of administnitiou ho 
owes the clothing he wears, and tho food he cats, the 
arms ho wields, and the bed he sleeps on. Adminis- 
tration at length conducts the maimed and worn-out 
soldier into his peaceful and honourable retirement, 
and performs tlm last offices over his grave.’ 

Civilians marvel that men can be found to go 
‘soldiering,’ so small is tlie pay compared with the 
sufterings often endured. If we look to the class of 
men from which British soldiers are mostly taken, 
the marvel will cease. England can scarcely bo 
deemed a military' countrj’^, in reference to the pre- 
vailing sentiments of her inhabitants. In Europe 
generally, there are 12 soldiers to every 1000 inhabit- 
ants ; in Russia, it is as high as 14 ; in England — 
or rather the United Kingdom —only 8, even after 
the great increase of the last few years. We liave 
fewer soldiers in relation to population than any 
other great European state. Through many com- 
bined causes, which John Bull would be very glad 
to ie^et out, the British army costs per man far more 
thfni that of other countries; it is, on an average, 
L.5I^ per man per annum; whereas the continental 
average varies from L.38 in Belgium, down to L.l^ 
in Russia. It seems strange to read this, and at tlie 
same time to read about soldiers and their ‘sixpence 
a day ; ’ and it has required all Mr Fonblaiique’s 
cleverness to disentangle the various inodes in which 
the money goes. 

Leaving altogether out of the inquiry the military 
offi<*ers of all ranks, as well as the cavalry, the 
artillery, the engineers, the military train, and such 
‘crack* foot-soldiers as the Guards, let us confine 
our attention to the great body of the army, tho 
privates of the line regitqents, on whom, after all, 
our main reliance is placed.* There are just one 
hundred of these line regiments (each designated 
by a number, and some W an atlditional title, 
such as 7th Fusiliers, 32d Foot, 78th lyghlaaclers, 
and so forth) ; some conilist of more than one 

* Treatise on the Administration and Organisation of the 
Army^ wUh especial referenda to Mnance and Buppfg. Bv Edward 
Barrington do Fonblfunqne, Assistant OozniiiisBur}''-geiieral. 1858. 
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battalion; anil as tbe full strength of each battalion 
includes 900 privates — besides about 180 officers, 
serg^eants, corporals, &c. — tl)ere are now about 120,000 
‘common sofiliers* of tbe line regiments. True, a 
great number .of these are at present, under excep- 
tional ori-angenients, serving in Indiamand are paid 
for by India instead of by England ; but this need 
not affect tbe details now under notice. 

In wbat way, tbe reader may ask at the outset, are 
the ‘common soldiers* collected to form a British 
regiment of the line? Tbe Queen must not have an 
army at all, without the annually expressed consent 
of parliament ; and she cannot pay a single shilling 
to her soldiers without an annual parliamentary 
grant. Even with this consent, and this grant, she 
cannot compel her subjects to become soldiers. On 
the continent, two systems, of conscription and impress- 
n)ctit, are adopted, to obtain men for military service. 
In England, voluntary enlistment alone is tried, with 
the occasionally exceptional rules concerning the 
militia, which need not be touched on here. The 
enlistment being voluntary, it is found by experience 
that the middle classes furnish scarcely any soldiers 
for the ranks. Nearly all are humbly born and 
uneducated, and many are among tlie * loose fish * of 
society at the time of their enlistment. It was found, 
a few months ago, that of 78,000 privates of the line 
regiments, onh^ 2000 had acquired a fair knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic; 20,000 could 
neither read nor write in the smallest degree ; 18,000 
could read, but not write. The officers and the 
privates in the British army arc separated by a w’ider 
soeJal gulf than in any of the continental armies. 
Tins arises from a double action and reaction; the poor 
and ignorant enter the ranks because the advantages 
are only sufficient to attract members of their 
class ; and the middle classes slum the ranks, 
through a dislike of companionship with the lowly 
born. A private may become a corporal, and then a 
sergeant ; but there he stops : the higher grades are 
‘commissioned;* the ‘commissioned ollicer’is supposed 
to be a ‘ gentleman ; ’ and tiie military * gentleman * 
will not associate with non-commissioned officers or 
with privates. So strong is this social barrier, that 
the Queen’s command has not yet been enabled to 
break it dowm. During the Crimean war, when the 
conduct and situation of soldiers attracted so mucli 
attention, public opinion prevailed on the authorities 
to make tins indulgence — to give commissions to 
sergeants and corporals who had won the admiration 
of their officers by exemplary conduct in the field 
and in the barrack. These commissions conferred on 
the men the grades of ensign and cornet, which are, 
of course, the stepping-stones to those of Heutenant, 
captain, major, &e. Now, an ensign or a cornet 
always takes rank among the ‘gentlemen’ of conven- 
tional English society ; the sergeant, wlien promoted, 
finds himself among men w'hoso birth, education, 
tastes, pursuits, and conversation are different from 
his own ; he finds he has no companions, no one with 
whom he can converse on easy familiar terms ; and, 
even if the other officers do not adopt the cutting 
process of ‘ sending him to Coventry,’ he nevertheless 
feels a sort of isolation very difficult to bear. Many 
experienced men foretold this result^; and their 
anticipations have proved correct. The non-cornmie- 
sioned officers — sergeants and corporals — -express no 
wish to accept commissions ; the higher military 
dignity is to them a small consolation for the 
loss of personal comfort. Oa one occasion, a few 
montlis ago, five sergeants in succession declined this 
promotion when offered to them ; they preferred sucli 
situations as messengers 'at the Horse-guards, which 
would ' not., raise them to * the perplexing rank of 
‘jgeMlomen;* a sixth, who did accept the commission, 
was afterward heard to say that he was ‘perfectly 


wretched/ During the Crimean war, wliile the 
British army was in Bulgaria, a commission in the 
Guards w^as refused hy fifteen sergeanta in succession. 
‘ Surely,’ says Mr Fonblanque, ‘ tJiere must be some- 
thing defective in our military institutions, wdien 
that which should be the soldier’s highest ambition 
becomes to him not only a matter of indifference, but 
of positive dislike and injury.’ The attempt has 
failed in the few examples of recent years ; and it Is 
likely to fail so long as the ranks are filled almost 
wholly by low and ignorant men. On tbe continent, 
the middle classes are more fully represented among 
the common soldiers — partly because soldiering is a 
more favourite occupation than* in England ; and 
partly through the system of conscription, which takes 
very little note of the grades in society. Tliere 
are thus men of good family and respectable con- 
nections in the ranks of the Fredch and other con- 
tinental armies; and to these men there is always a 
fair chance of rising in social position, seeing that 
one-third of all the vacant commissions are bestowed 
upon such non-commissioned officers as are qualified 
to hold them. Nor does it stop licre; if the private 
may become a sergeant, and the sergeant an ensign, 
so may the ensign rise to be captain, colonel, general, 
field-marshal. French soldiers cherish this eniuliitivo 
thought ; English soldiers never think on the matter at 
all — an impassable chasm seeming to them to separate 
the grade of sergeatit from all beyond. So fixed is this 
state of things, that a very long period of time, and a 
series of extensive changes, would be necessary to 
produce a closer and more liealthy connection betw'een 
the officers and the privates of the British army. 
Many of our energetic reformers assert that the 
honours, pay, promotion, and privileges of military 
officers are retained by the aristocracy for their 
sons and nephews, through the courtly and parlia- 
mentary influence of the House of Peers. But 
tliis is only in part true. It is not from the higher 
circles that the officers arc chiefly obtained. The 
upper section of the middle class is the one most fully 
represented ; comprising the sons of the smaller 
gentry, merchants, surgeons, lawyers, clergymen, and 
the more wealthy manufacturers. It is only among 
the petted Hoiiseliold troops — Life-guards, Horse- 
guards, Grenadier Guards, Fusilier Guards, and 
Coldstream Guards — and a few other special corps, 
that the nobility is strongly reprcsentecl among the 
officers. It may perhaps be proper to say that the 
aristocratic clement of our army excludes to a great 
extent from the ranks the incentive of personal 
ambition, and thus lowers tbe moral influence bearing 
on our common soldiers; but then the word aristo- 
cratic must bo interpreted in a wdde sense, as meaning, 
not the wearing of a coronet) but that system of 
exclusiveness which, whether founded upon the test of 
birth, caste, or money, creates a powerful barrier 
between the governors and the governed. 

As an English man is not compelled to become a 
soldier, there must be one or other of three motives to 
entice him into the ranks— patriotism, inclination, or 
poverty. As to patriotism, it must not be relied on as 
a steady resource. If England were invaded, yiere is 
little doubt that many men w*oiild step forw'ard, urged 
by a generous enthusiasm to defend the country in a 
time of danger ; but in the ordinary state of affairs, 
the patriotism of few men would be ardent enough to 
encounter the cold ‘red-tapism’ of the regimental 
ranks. During the Crimean war, when soldiers w^cre 
much needed, the ‘ counter-jumpers ’ of our large towns, 
the young men employed in selling laces, tapes, silks, 
and muslins, were reproached for their effeminacy ; 
they were told to leave such small w’ork in the hands 
of women, and to march to the field with musket and 
bayonet. The drajwra’ assistants had, however, a 
good answer to give— ‘ Patriotism is all very well; 
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but until -you can insure to us the prospect 6f rlaingr 
to higher grades in the army by good conduct, ve 
have no inducement to seek companionship with the 
class of men whom w’e see following the recruiting 
sergeant through the streets of London/ ratriotisni 
being too uncertain a resource, the next is inclination. 
But this, again, is very flitful and unreliable. There 
are men who haven predilection fora life of adventure 
— a dislike for settled pursuits and fixed habits — a 
roving, restless disposition — a taste for the glitter and 
pomp of war, vutli its flags and trumpets, its medals 
and clasps, its glories and renown; and our army 
always contains some such spirits ; but the number 
is small. Tiiere then remains *the last and real 
incentive,, poverty. Under the present regulations 
and organisation of the British army, the yanks would 
be very insufficiently filled were it not that there arc 
men who are very poor. Their poverty may or may 
not have been brought about by their own miscon- 
duct; but the result is nearly the same so far as 
regards soldiering. The poor man becomes a recruit, 
not because a common soldier is well paid, but 
because be can at least procure food, clothing, and 
shelter, without much thought, so long as he obeys the 
orders given to him. Such men, as we know by pain- 
ful experience, are miserably deficient in education ; 
* as a consequence, they would not be fitted for officers’ 
duties, even if our system permitted promotion Irom 
the ranks ; and thus one evil intensifies another. 

Poverty, then, is the great storehouse for supplying 
British recruits ; and the war-authorities measure the 
influence of this* poverty in all their calculations. 
Their problem is : ‘How much can we offer, in order to 
attract recruits ?’ They ofFer to the poor or the reck- 
less man, in the first place, a su^n of money imme- 
diately on enlistment, under the name of bounti/; they 
offer, in the second place, besides food, lodging, and 
clotbing, a small daily sum of money, under the name 
of paij ; lastly, they offer a prospective provision, after 
a fixed period of service, under the name of penston ; 
and according to the willingness or unwillingness of 
men to come forward, so arc these otTers of bounty, 
pay, and pension contracted or expanded in liberality. 
If the need he pressing, and the recruiting goes on 
slowly, two other lelaxations are made — youths arc 
admitted at an earlier age than before, and men of 
lower stature than are ordinarily taken : a not with 
smaller meshes is used to catcli younger and smaller 
fish. During one period of the Peninsular war, when 
the demand for men was great, the ‘ standard ’ or 
minimum for a soldier’s height was reduced so low as 
five feet three inches for adult men ; 3 *outh 8 were 
admitted at sixteen years of age ; and the bounty rose 
to L.24 for one adult who would consent to serve for 
life. Never since the year 1812 has the system been 
at such a high pressure as this. 

Under the Adjutant-general of the Forces, there are 
nine recruiting establishments in the United Kingdom ; 
ench comprising an inspecting field-officer, an adjutant, 
a paymaster, a st^iff-surgeon, and a superintending 
military officer detached from military service. .Be- 
sides these establishments at nine large towns, there 
are about thirty other recruiting head-quarters. The 
officers send their recruiting-parties to the different 
towns and villages, making known the terms of 
enlistment, and inviting recruits to join tlw army. 
On arriving at the head-quarters of the district, the 
recruit undergoes an examination by the staff-surgeon, 
and, if approved, he is sent before a civil magistrate 
to be ntt^Psted. The paymaster ilcxt pays him the 
amount of bounty agreed upon ; and the young 
recruit is despatched to join the regiment to 
which he is appointed* Until a few years ago, a 
recruit was often tempted by the bounty, under the 
^impression that it was all receivTiblo in money; and 
his first experience of military-life was too frequently 


a sense of disappointment, and a suspicion of having 
been duped, on finding that the bounty was inten<lod 
to cover every expense connected with liis enlistment 
up to the time of his being sent to his regiment, and 
further to defray the cost of his clothing and neces- 
6aries*~-dcductipiis carefully kept out of sight until 
the engagement was complete and irrevocable. Wo 
have at any rate improved in this particular; whatever 
be the bounty named, the recruit receives it in cash. 
Nevertheless, all is not quite candid and above- 
board. The recruiting-8orgeap;t mixes with the 
peasantry at country fairs, and with labourers and 
workmen in alehouses and other places ; ho descants 
on the glories and honours of war, and paints the 
soldier’s life in colours for too bright. Many a recruit 
regrets the stop he has taken, ere one week has 
passed ; but the magistrate having attested, and the 
paymaster having paid the bounty, ho is irrevocably a 
soldier, and will be treated as a deserter if he absconds. 
Of all the number who offer to enlist, about onc-third 
are rejected for unfitness, in health or other par- 
ticulars. Of 188 soldiers, considered to present a 
fair average of the whole British army, it was found 
that 82 had been liusbandmen, labourers, or servants, 
41 artisans, and 10 shopmen or clerks. But this ratio 
is believed to vary, according as distress more heavily 
attacks the agricultural or the mechanical population at 
the time of enlistment. Artisans are more intelligent 
and teachable than country rustics ; but they arc not 
as a whole so liealthy ; and it is found welt to have a 
mixture of both. Ireland supplies more soldiers, in 
proportion to lier population, than England, owing 
chiefly to the greater amount of poverty ; but it is 
surprising how nearly equal the English, Scotch, and 
Irish become in soldierly qualities, after being for an 
equal length of time under efficient commanders. 

Wo shall probably take an early opportunity of 
describing tlie arrangements connected with the food, 
dresa, lodgment, culture, recreation, health, pay, and 
pension of the common soldier. 

‘THE DOM-ESTIC INSTITUTION/ 

Tub 2d and 8d of March 1850 were great clays on 
the Savannah race-course, which is pleasantly situ- 
ated ill a quiet wooded nook about three miles from 
the city, A great sale came off there on these days, 
wdiich attracted numerous buyers from all parts of 
the south. ‘There waa tlio Georgia fust young man, 
with his pantaloons tucked into his boots, his velvet 
cap jauntily dragged over to one side, his check full 
of tobacco,’ and his loaded revolver and bowie-knife 
ready for instant use, should they bo deemed necessary 
to clinch any argument in which their owner niiglit 
chance to engage. Hough backwoodsmen were there, 
loud and violent in speech, .quick in quarrel, and 
sudden in action, swallowing raw spirits with a gusto* 
such as that with which Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
>vould drain ‘hittah beeah,’ could they got it, on tho 
continent, Wliite-neckclothed gentlemen, with s^icc- 
tacles on nose, walked witli Christian meekness 
among the crowd, strange contrast to the surlv 
Legrees with whom they brushed shoulders, and 
exchanged words of greeting. In short, every type 
of southern slave-holding character was represented 
on the race-course, for it was not a horse-sale, as 
might be supposed from the locality, but one of 
human flesh and blood. It was. a great auction of 
‘human chattels’ which had drawn tliese varied 
hundreds from Louisian^ Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, 
and tlie Carohnas. Mr I?leroe M. Butler, of the free 
city of Philadelphia, had made ‘ducks and brakes’ of 
his available fortune, and his creditors pressing him, 
he was forced to realise onjiis southern investments 
—negroes on a rice-plantation near DariciT, in iiie 
state of Georgia, and others on a cotton plantation on 
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St Simon’s Island, «« appendage of the same state in 
the At)a,nti(;. In all, Mr Tierce M. Butler was owner 
of 48G human beings, which his necessities compelled 
him to bring to tlio hammer; and as tlioy were all 
known to he ‘likely nigger fellers' and ‘prime gala,’ 
the hona-JnJe product of an old family estate, the 
announcement of the sale created iu^mense interest 
among the circle of traffickers in humanity. For 
weeks before the day of auction, nothing was talked 
of in the hotels of Savannah but Mr Tierce M. Butler’s 
lot of negroes. Several days before the time, specu- 
lalors began to arriVy ; and in order to afford every 
facility for their finding out the peculiar pood and 
bad points of the living ciiuttels, Mr Butler l»ad the 
latter conveyed from his estates to Savannah some 
seven daj s l^cfove the sale. "They 'were huddled into 
a large shed erccteil lor the accommodation of the 
horses and carriages of tliose attending the races. 
No more attention was paid to their comfort than 
w^as absolutely necessary to keep them in a fair 
saleable comTition. Their clothes-lmndlcs were tlie 
only seats, tables, and beds which w ere allotted them 
— all that they had in keep them off the bare boards. 
lti(*e and beans, with an occasional bit of bacon and 
corn-bread, composed their food, while they' liore 
awaited anxionsly their change of masters. Here, 
intending purchasers came and poked their ribs, 
looked at their teeth, felt their muscles, coarsely 
joked the ivomcn, and roughly handled the little 
children. * The majority of the negroes had been 
accustomed only^ to rice and cotton planting ; but 
some of them had been taught mechanical labour, smdi 
as coopering, carpentering, shoeniakiug, and sniith- 
W’ork — sulliciently well, at least, for the ordinary jobs 
required on a plantation; and the negroes did not fail 
to expatiate on tlicir own good qualities when put 
through their paces by some more benevolent-looking 
individual tlian tlic others, whom they deemed it 
wmiild be to their advantage to serve. Here is 'one 
scene, typo of numerous others transpiring within 
that dreary shod. 

Elisha, chi'ittcl No. T# in the catalogue, had taken a 
fancy to a benevolent-looking middle-aged gentleman, 
who was inspecting the stock, and tlius used his 
powers of persuasion to induce the benevolent man 
to pureliasG him, with his wdfe, boy, and girl, Molly^, 
Israel, and Sevanda. The earnestness w ith which the 
poor fellow^ pressed liia suit, knowing as he did that 
perhaps the hapiiiness of his whole life depended on 
his success, was touching, and the arguments he \ised 
most patlietic. lie made no appeal to the feelings of 
the buytir ; he rested no hoiie on his charity and 
kindness, but only strove to shew how well wortli 
his dollars were the bone and blood be was entreating 
him to buy. “ Lov>k at me, mas'r; am prime rice- 
planter; sho* you won't^find a better man den me — 
no better on de whole plantation; do mo’ work den 
ever; do carpenter-work, too, little. Better buy me, 
inas’r; I’se he good sarvant, mas’r. Molly, too, my 
wife; Sa, fus-rate rice-hand — 'mos as good as me. 
Stan* out yer, Molly, and let the geii’lm’n see.” 

‘Molly advances, wdth her hands crossed on her 
bosom, and makes a quick short courtesy, and stands 
mute, looking appealingly in the benevolent man’s 
face ; but Elisha talks all the faster. 

“ Shew mas’r yer arm, Molly — good arm dat, mas’r ; 
she do a heap of work mo’ with dat arn> yet. Lot 
good mas’r seewyer teetji, Molly. See dat, mas'r — teeth 
all rcg’lar, all good:%he’m young gal yet. Come 
out yer, Israel ; walk aroun’, an' let the geu’Jm’n see 
how spry you be.” 

‘ Tlion ]^ointing to the three-year-old girl, who stood 
with her chubby hand to her mouth, holding on to 
her mother’s.dte^li, and uncertain whet to make of the 
Elisha continued : 

Little Yandy 's on’y a chile yet ; make prime gal 


by and by. Better buy us, mas’r; we’sn fus-rate 
bargain.” ’ ' 

And so on went the poor slave, growing terribly in 
earnest as he proceeded ; but the benevolent gentle- 
man remained untouciied, and turned on his heel, to 
drive a closer bargain elsew'here. 

But this gaunt, comfortless shed was not without 
its picturesque features for those who could turn tlieir 
eyes and thoughts a moment from the great mass of 
human misery wdiich it contained. Tl»o bundles of 
tlie negroes, which were of all colours and sizes, w^ere 
scattered in confusion over the floor. Upon them 
their owners reclined in sorrowful attitude, or, irritated 
by' suspense, moved restlessly ab^;)ut. Here and there, 
little grout>s were engaged in earnest converse on 
their future prospects, or talking mournfully of their 
paht comparatively happy lives, for they had all been 
horn on the plantations from which the exigencies of 
tlieir master demanded they should now be sold. Few 
of them wept, their open sorrow would have been but 
subject for jest and mockery in such a place. ‘They 
were dressed in every possible variety of uncouth and 
fantastic garb, in every style, and of every iimigin- 
able colour; the texture of the garments was, in 
all cases, coarse, most of the men being clothed 
in the rough cloth that is made expressly for 
slaves. Thcie was every*^ variety of hat, with every' 
inuiginable slouch ; and there was every^ cut and stylo 
of coat and pantaloons, math; with every conceivable 
ingenuity of misfit, and tossed on with a general 
appeariincc of looseness that is perfectly indoscrihshle, 
except to say tliat a soutliorn negro •always looks as if 
he could shake his doilies off without taking his hands 
out of hia pockets. The women, true to feminine 
instinct, had made in almost every case some attempt 
jit flnery. All w*ore gorgeous turbans, g( nerally' 
manufactured in an ^instant out of a gay-<‘oloiircd 
handkerchief, by a sudden and graceful twist of the 
fingers ; though there was occasionally a more elabor- 
ate turban— -a turban complex and mysterious — got 
up with care, and ornamented with a few bits of 
bright ribbon, or with glass beads. The little children 
w'cre alw'ays better and more carefully dressed than 
the older ones, the parental pride coming out in the 
shape of a yellow cap, pointed like a mitre, or a jacket 
with a strip of red cloth round the bottom. The 
children were of all ages and sizes, from fifteen days 
old upw’ards. The babies w'ere generally good-natured, 
though when ono took it into its little liead to yell, 
the complaint soon attacked the others, and a full 
chorus was the result.’ 

At length the first day of sale arrived. A dreary, 
wet, uncomfortable day for the buyers— -a more miser- 
able day for the bought. But never did Mr Bryan, 
the negro broker, a sharp, dapper, fierce, be-spectacled 
little man, appear in better spirits, as he moved 
through the crowd, exchanging a quick word to this 
one and that as he passed ; never was the fat, 
florid, whisky-loving Mr Walsh, the auctioneer, more 
funny than when he mounted the stand. 

TlJe ‘chattels,’ it was announced, would be soli in 
‘ families ’ — that is to say, a man would not be parted 
from his wife, or a mother from her young child, but 
grown-up sisters and brothers wore not regarded as 
families. Lot after lot was disposed of amid brutal 
jests and laughter, at what wore considered good 
prices. 

Of the subjects of the sale, a few regarded it with 
perfect indifference, and never moved exceplf to shew 
themselves at the order of the broker, vind when 
they were knocked off, they descended from the 
pedestal without caring to look or inquire who was 
their future master. ‘Others, again, strained their 
eyes with eager glances from one buyer to another, 
as the bidding went on, trying with earnest atten-, 
tion to follow the rapid voice of the auctioneer. 
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Sometimes two persons only would be bidding for 
•jthc same chattel, all the others having resigned 
the contest, and then the poor creature on the 
blBck, conceiving an instantaneous preference for 
one of tlie buyers over the other, would regard the 
rivalry with the intensest interest, the expression of 
the face changing with every bid, settling into a half- 
smile of joy if the favourite buyer persevered unto 
the end, and secured the property ; and settling down 
into a look of hopeless despair if the other won the 
victory.’ 

And so the first and the second day’s sale went on 
an<l concluded, and 429 men, women, and children 
had changed hands, as if they had been so many 
cattle. J^^our hundred and thirty-six had been 
announced for sale, but seven had been de4dined on 
the plantation on account of sickness. One poor 
w'oinati was sold with her baby only fifteen days old. 
Six dava had she been in the shed before the day of 
sale. Her journey to Savannah must have occupied 
at least two days more, so that she must have Vieen 
hurried from her bed to the market on tl)e seventh 
day after her confinement! 

Only one of the many touching incidents of this 
great human, rather, vre should say, inhuman auction, 
will the space at our disposal permit us to mentiod. 
(fii Mr Haller's estates had grown up together from 
child iiood .Teffroy, aged twenty-three, and l^orcas, 
somewhat his junior — in the catalogue of sale set 
down as chattel No. 310, and chattel No. 278. Well, 
these chattels bad fallen in love, as human chattels 
cannot avoid doing: 

Skins may dilVer, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same — 

and had, in gross mimicry of theiV white owners, 
plighted their troth to each other. At the sale, 
Jefirey was disposed of first. Hat in hand, em- 
boldened by love, lie sought out his young master, 
and told him tlie story of his simple passion. 

‘ I loves Dorcas, j'oung masY,’ said the poor chattel, 
in tremulous accents, and with tlie big tear-drops in 
his eyes. ‘ 1 loves her well an’ true. She says she 
loves me, an’ 1 know she does. De good Lord knows 
I loves lier better than I loves any one in de wide 
world — never can love another woman lialf so well. 
l*lease Dorcas, nias’r. We Ye be good sarvants to 
you as long as we live. We Ye be married right soon, 
young masY, ^nd de chillun will be healthy and strong, 
III as Y, and dey 'll be good sarvants too. Please buy 
Dorcas, young mas’r. We loves each other a heap. 
Do, really, ninsY.’ 

Hut what are Jeffrey’s hopes and loves to young 
mnsY ? Nothing, the chattel suddenly remembers, 
ainl strikes out on a different tack : 

‘ Young niasY, Dorcas prime woman — A1 woman, 
sa. Tall gal, sir ; long arms ; strong, healthy, and 
c:in do a heap of work in a day. She is one of the 
best rice-hands on de whole plantation ; worth 1200 
dollars easy, masY, an* fus’-rate bargain at that.’ 

The last remarks tell more on young master than 
the former appeal ; and Jeffrey is requested to bring 
out his sweetheart, and exhibit her good points, which 
he docs with great glee, in the hope that they are 
really not to be separated after all. Young master is 
pleased, and jiromises to bid; but alas for Jeffrey’s 
happiness, Dorcas is put up along with four of a 
family, and for them young master has no use. 
Another hour, and Dorcas sits in the long shed, her 
head buried Jn a shawl, and motionless as a statue ; 
and Jeffrey, hat in hand, is once more in the presence 
of his master. 

‘ I ’se very much obliged, mas’r, to you for trying to 
help me, I knows you would have done it if you 
could. Thank you, masY^^-^thank •you ; but — its-— 

I b&rry, berry hard.’ And here Jeffrey, unable longer to 


control his great grief, breaks down utterly, ♦and 
covering his face with his battered hat, turns away 
sobbing like a child. 

And now the sale is over, and a crowd of negroes 
have gathered eagerly round a white man, who is dis- 
1 pensing to each a dollar. These are the slaves wdio 
I have just been sold, and the white man is their erst- 
while master. Touching proof of the beauty and 
excellence of the ‘domestic institution.’ Happy, 
happy negroes ! Kind-hearted, generous Mr Butler I 
Kii viable nation, under wdiose stay -spangled banner 
alone such sights can be witnessed ! 

At the conclusion of the sale, Mr Pierce M. Butler 
added up the proceeds, and found tliat he had realised 
303,850 dollars; but never, until the great day of 
account — human heads indeed would be utterly incom- 
petent fpr the task — will be summed up the awful loss 
of these poor black ones by the transaction. And but 
for the happy audacity of a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune^ whose interesting narrative wo have 
I closely followed, while abridging, this great sale might 
I have gone unrecorded, or been burked in a paragraph. 


A PERILOUS HOUR. 

I wAft apprenticed to a decorative painter, but being 
.of a bold, danger-loving turn, I ran away to sea 
before my time w’as out. 

After some years of knocking about, I got tired of 
a maritime life, and liaving married and deLorrniiied 
to stick to the shore, I got work with a builder whoso 
peculiar line lay in erecting lull chimnc;ys. I had 
always a very cool head, and could stand on elevations 
that made most men dizzy, and so 1 was soon a 
favourite hand with my master. 

We had on one occasion to fasten a lightning-con- 
ductor which liad sprung near the toj) of a very high 
chimney, and Mr Staining chose myself and one 
James Colly to do it, as the most daring of his men. 
About half a dozen of us went that morning with a 
hand-cart, containing the necessary ropes, blocks, the 
kite, and a box or cradle. Having down the kite, 
and dropped its line across the top of the chimney, 
we soon drew up a rope, at the end of which was a 
block, through whicli ran the line wlicrcby we were to 
be drawn up. 

Colly had only been married a fortnight ; and as 
wo stepped into the cnulle, the men banteringly 
asked liim if he hadn’t a last d\ing speecsh to leave 
for liis wdfe; and then , Mr Staining having shaken 
hands with us, and bid us be cool and steady, we w^cre 
drawn slowly up. It was known all over the town 
that the conductor Avas to be fixed, though as the day 
was not named, I did not expect wo should have had 
many spectators; but as we got higher, and tlie view- 
opened under our feet, I saw thgt the streets Avere 
already thronged wdth starers. Colly vias very quiet; 
and when 1 waved my cap to the people, he said 
snappishly that this was no time for such folly, and 
that he thought I might think of better things thaVi 
how to amuse these gaping fools, who, he dared say, 
desired no better fun than to see us meet with an 
accident. 

I had come up in the best heart, thinking, indeed, 
nothing about the danger we incurred ; but as we 
drew nearer and nearer to the top, and had nothing, 
as it seemed, belonging to this world near to us but 
tJiis straining rope, I began ^ sge the fieril of the 
undertaking. What Colly thought of it, 1 don’t know 
—he sat at the bottom of the cradle, never looking 
out, though I told him he would do bettor to keep 
bis eyes about him, so that he might grow ffsed to 
the height. 

Good Heaven! what was this? Here we Airerc witljin 
a yard of the top projecting coping, and stiff they* 
were winding away without slacking speed in the 
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leflsU I guessed in a moment that they mistook 
our lieight, and that with the great purchase of that 
windlnsa t\\Q rope would be broken when the cradle 
came to tl»e block. 1 sprang up, and catching the 
rope, climbed hand over hand to the coping. Colly, 
too, sprang up and followed me. He, too, got safe ; 
and still they went on winding up, winding up, till 
the rope sung again with tlie strain there was upon it. 

Then it snapped, and cradle, hauling-line, and the 
main rope with its block, fell down. Thus w’ere we 
two poor men left .in a most desperate situation. 

Poor Colly was completely dazed with affright ; 
and the moment he got on the coping, which w^as only 
a foot and a half broad, he called out : ‘ Where can I 
pray? where can I kneel and pray?’ and so I said, 
very solemnly : * Sit down, Jem ; God will hear us if 
we pray to him sitting down.’ 

TJio colour of his face was of a transparent blue ; 
and it was distorted and twitching, as if he was in a 
fit. His eyes were very wild, and drawn into a squint, 
and he couldn’t sit stCiady, but swayed his body back- 
ward and forward, so that 1 felt certain that lie must 
topple over. 

* Come, Jem, lad,’ I said, thinking to take the 
fright off him ; ‘ it ’s bad enough, but it can be mended. 
Hitch np a bit, and put j^our arm round the rod — 
may be it will steady you.’ 

‘ Wbero are you ? and whore is this rod ?* he asked 
in a very hollow voice, though he w as looking straight 
at me, and the rod was only a loot or two to his left. 
I*y this I knew that ho was gone blind with the 
fright ; and self-preservation said. Don’t go near him ; 
hut then I remembered his nevv-w^edded wife, and 
that taking him all through, he was always a very docent 
fcIlow'^ ; and I thought how I should have liked him 
to have done if I had been in his case; so I deter- 
mined to run a bit of risk in his favour. Of 
course, 1 durst not get on my feet ; but working 
myself on by my hands, I got to him, and putting 
niy arm round his waist, and telling him as cheerily 
as I c()uld to keep cool, I got him with his arm round 
tlie rod. It had, however, sprung the stapling for 
five yards down, and was so loose that it swayed with 
him, and I expected any minute to see him falling 
head and heels down, and the rod tearing a^vay with 
him. 

I’liere w’as great bustle down below ; people 'were 
rushing round the yard and pushing to get in, but as 
yet there were but some score of men at tlie foot of 
the chimney, ainl, by close looking, I saw them put 
somebody on a board, and carry liim gently away 
towards the engine-house. One of the men walked 
after with a hat iii his hand; then I knew that some- 
body bad been hurt wdtU the falling cradle, and that 
it must bo poor Mr Staming, as none of our men wore 
hats. Not a face was turned up to us. I learned 
after warclvS that our men wore so taken up with 
sorrow that so good a man and so kind a master 
should be killed, that for a while they had never a 
tliought about us; and the people outside imagined 
that w’e had come down with the cradle, so thus 
'WQTQ we left ill total isolation for full twenty 
minutes. 

While I was watching them below, feeling very 
sorry for my poor master, I was startled by a wild 
laugh from Colly, wJio began making catcalls, and 
yelling as if he was possessed* Then I knew, of 
course, that he was.gonb mad. 

Even now I tremble when I think of that time ; it 
was horrilile to peer down the shaft, black and sooty 
and yawning, and scarcely less so to look outside and 
see a flight of pigeons sweeping round at considerably 
less height thj^n we were. Tlien Colly — thank God, 
he. was so da|ed that lia could not see me — called my 
Maine times, as I aat fairly cringing in dread 
that his sight might clear, and with a ghastly grin, 


and chewing with his mouth, he began working himself 
towards me. I worked away from him as noiselessly 
as 1 could, with every hair of my head standing on 
end. He followed me twice round that horrid copidfe, 
making most hideous noises, and then being come a 
second time to the rod, he got an idea in his muddled 
head that I was fallen over, for he never lost a sense 
of where he was all through this trying time. Then 
he tried to get on his feet ; but, at the ris]^ of my 
own life, I could not let the poor fellow rush on cer- 
tain death without ou€ more effort ; and I cried out 
for him to sit down, and he cowered down like a 
whipped dog all trembling. I suppose it had been put 
into his head that I was a dead man speaking to him* 

That morning my wife had get a letter from her 
sister iii«Canada, iind as there were pn»*ts we could 
not make out, I had put it in my pocket, intending to 
get our time-keeper to read it for me. It had a scrap 
of uncovered paper at the bottom; and by another 
good providence, I happened to have a bit of red lead- 
pencil in my pocket. I wrote on the paper, ‘ Get us 
down — Colly’s gone mad tins I shut in my tobacco- 
box, and was fortunate enough to drop just at the 
feet of a couple' of men who were standing by the 
engine-house door. 

Directly all was bustle to rescue us. They got 
the kite up ngain, and I watched it mounting slowiy 
— slowly ; and when the slack twine fell between 
Colly and myself, I took it in my hand and could 
have kissed it. I’oor witli his teeth chattering, 

still fancied I was a spirit, and I did all I could to 
favour that idea until they got another cradle up to us. 
Then having got him in, I scrambled in myself; and 
clutching him fast, I shouted for them to lower; and 
so we were got down, he wrestling and lighting with 
me all the w'ay. 

He was in a madhouse for some months, and then 
went to seavengering, for he never could face any 
height again ; and 1 have never had the same clear 
head since that adventure. 


THE SOLDIER’S D Tl E A M. 

Beside the red camp-fire he slept, 

Ilis brother near him lav, 
lie dreamt of home, but wi'king, found 
TJiat home was far away."^ i 
‘ A happy dream I’ve had,’ Me, 

* Of the days were long ago ' 

I dreamt we were at home, boy 

Quoth ho : * I dreamt wo were at'ionft, boy ; 
And together home we ’J1 go.* 

Not so,’ his brother then replied. 

* Ere homo we hie .ngain, 

Full m.'iny a danger must we bravo 
Of march and battle plain.’ 

But still the other answer made : ^ 

* Nay, brother; say not so ;* 

Quo’ he : ‘ AVe ’re going home, boy, 

For 1 did drc.am we were at home, boy. 

And we ’ll surely homeward go.* 

Upon the battle-field ho lay, 

Ilia brotlier bleeding nigh, 

His feet were toward the flying foe. 

His face was toward the sky : 

But ere that noble heart w'as still. 

That life-blood ceased to flow. 

Quo’ he ; ‘We 're going home, boy ; 

So, after all, we ’re going home, boy ; 

And together will we go.’ 

J. R. 
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ciiildee:^’S hospitals. 

The Psalmist lays down tbree-scorc years and ten 
as tlie normal length of man’s life. How strange it 
seems that, out of every hundred individuals who start 
together on the journey, in this country, only forty 
are in some localities able to accomplish more than a 
fourteenth part of mean’s earthly pilgrimage— that is, 
GO per cent, die before they reach the age of five years. 
The Itegistrar-general’s Report for the year 1858 
afiirms : ‘ Of the 23,420 deaths in tlie eigiit towns, 
11,290, or 48*2 per cent., were under five j^ears of age. 
Tfiis is a very high proportion, and shews that moral 
and physical agencies exist in these towns highly pre- 
judicial to infantile life. T/iat this frightful mortulitg 
under five years of age might be greatly lessniedf there can 
be no doubts as shewn by the simple fact, that its 
proportion differs widely in the several towns. Thus,, 
in Aberdeen only 31*3 per cent, of the deaths were 
under five years of age; in Perth, 36*2 per cent. ; in 
Edinburgh, 40*8: in Paisley, 4G*S ; in Greenock, 49T ; 
in Dundee, 49*G ; in Leith, 49-8 ; while in Glasgow, 
53‘8.’ Now, what would be thought if any other 
young animals died at this rate, and active measures 
were not taken to stop such a ruinous expenditure 
of life ? The sheep-farmer thinks 2 or 3 per cent, a 
serious but probable loss among a fiock of lambs; 
but Avhcu, owing to some sudden decrease of tempera- 
ture or other unlooked-lor circumstances, it reaches 
8 or 12 per cent., the loss is considered ruinous, and 
scarcely heard of where the necessary attention is 
paid them. One gentleman who farms to n large 
extent in the north, has told us, that having on 
one occasion lost 40 lambs out of 250, he changed 
his shepherd, as no natural causes could account, 
even in this bleak country, for that high rate of 
mortality. Farmers tell us that injudicious treat- 
ment and neglect are sure to be exposed, sooner 
or later, by an unusual number of deaths, as, for 
instance, in the case of calves. A calf, whose future 
state is veal, is necessarily doomed to but a brief exist- 
ence ; but many are prevented from completing even 
this short career, for the injudicious treatment we 
have alluded to kills them, sometimes at the raw of 
30 and 40 per cent. This cause of death, however, is 
not demed. Treat any young animal injudiciously, 
and it will die just as surely as a candle would be 
blown out if you took one with you in your vain 
search up the streej for a policeman. And how sad 
it is to have this truth, ‘uncared-for young animals 
die,’ illustrated by the Re|^istrar-g^nerar8 Report of 
the mortality among our own 8|>ecies. 

‘And are not our young attended to?' you may 


exciaiin. ‘ Go into the nursery ; see the judicious 
arrangements laid down, after careful cousultation 
between nurse and doctor ; see the little white beds, 
the blazing fire, the wide window with a cheerftil 
prospect, the meal of wholesome and carefully pre- 
pared food, varied from day to day, and every morsel 
watched as it enters the little red hungry mouths. 
Are our young not cared for indeed ? Why, if, from 
time to time, one begins to pine, or gets some 
infantile disorder, how the whole establishment sym- 
pathises; the merry laugh and pattering footsteps 
are mjssed, and we feel how important an element of 
the domestic happiness the child was. IIow its 
mother lives in the nursery, and her cheeks whiten 
with watching ; how the doctor’s visit is longed for, 
and how exactly are his directions carried out. Our 
young uncared for, did you say? Why, the most 
valuable adult life is scarcely so cherished, and for 
tlie very reason which has been already given ; it is 
because uncared-for young animals die.' 

This, however, is only among the richer sort ; 
uncared-for is a hard word; we mustn't think 
tliat our poorer sister’s cliildren are not tended to 
the best of her ability; but while, as a general rule, 
a child is the anxiety of the well-to-do mother, it is 
only one of the many which weary the poor man's 
wife. She has the little room to set in order, her 
husband’s meals to prepare, the fioor to scrub, the 
clothes to wash ; she has not only to cheer and soothe 
the broken spirit of the bread-earner when he comes 
back at night, but to prepare his breakfast before he 
goes to work in the morning. 

The infant clings to her breast, and hampers her 
exertions, at the same time as it makes her once 
ruddy cheek whiten and fall in, and acquire the 
prematurely aged look of the working-man’s wife. 
While all this is going oh, the elder child ceases 
to play about in the close with its companions, afid 
sits on the little stool at the fireside with its head on 
its hand. It is noisy at night, and disturbs the 
father, who has to rise so early. Next day, it remains 
in bed, and the mother gets a neighbour to fetch a 
doctor. He comes ; he can do but little save order 
medicine and constant watching, and supply from his 
own pocket a few little necessary luxuries. But he 
cannot bo there always ; he must away to others ; he, 
too, is an earner of bread for little red hungry mouths. 
But then tliere is the toother, yes, and the other 
child and the husband for her to look after, vainly 
she strives to gWe the sick one the share of nursing 
she feels to bh its due, but offen must it gapsftfof % 
drink before it attracts the busy woman's attention, 
and often pine with some undefined want which our 
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■watchful mothers — mothers who have little to do but 
vatcJi — would at once interpret. 

The neighboura are kind and attentive ; but time 
is precious even to them, and they have little else 
hut attention and kindness to give. When the 
doctor returns, he sees it all won’t do. No, it’s 
of no use, you strong, patient, bread-earning father, 
your holding the little one on your knee, and try- 
ing to coax it with something in that coarse iron 
spoon. No doubt, she was, as you say, next to your 
wife in your alfefttions, that watching her develop- 
ment was your study and delight, your one some- 
thing to look forward to after the day’s labour; yes, 
but she took ill in circumstances where the chances 
of recovery were as one to a liundred ; she did not 
get the care necessary for a sick young animal ; and 
slie wdll be before morning a unit of the forty per 
cent, of all children born, say, in this town of 
Edinburgh, and dying before five years of age. 

Now, how is this to be remedied ? — how arc we to 
help our poor sister in her difficulties, and he enabled 
to look her and the Registrar-general in tlie face? 
Some liave such a vague idea of that functionary, 
that they seem to imagine liis making the statement 
at all is as much as to say he accepts the responsi- 
bility attached ; and if he does not mend matters, 
more shame to him. But there are fortunately others 
who take a more actively benevolent view of such 
matters, and endeavour to supply a remedy. Such are 
the gentlemen who, in various cities of the Queen’s 
dominions, try to establish hospitals for sick children. 
This class of institutions is comparatively a novelty 
among us in Edinburgh. The first was set up in 
London so lately as 1862. They previously existed in 
St Petersburg, Moscow, Copenhagen, Belgium, Turin, 
and even Constantinople; two at VieniiJi, and two 
in Paris. In London, the Child’s Hospital was begun 
on a prudential scale, as all such things should be : a 
house was rented, a few beds put up, a staff of doctors 
selected; and in the seven years of its existence, 18C0 
patients have been treated in these beds, while 40,100 
out-patients have received advice and medicine. 

The advantages of such an institution are numerous. 
First and chief is the alleviation of human suiiering, 
and the reduction of that little account between us 
and the Registrar-general. Secondly, for giving 
additional opportunities for the study of infiintile 
diseases, the importance of which is so great. Let 
us again quote from our severe adviser : * It is the 
prevalent notion that the diseases of childlnxid — 
namely, measles, scarlatina, and hooping-cough, 
cannot be got too soon over ; the great mortality 
from them occurs among children under five years 
of age, which shews how false such an idea is.’ 

Did you ever try to doctor a young child ? How 
are you to detect the disease ? By the tongue. Why, 
he won’t put it out, coax him in the most approved 
style, and make the most extravagant promises of 
Seward. His pulse — why, the little heart is fluttering 
like a bird at the sight of that great ugly man — Bogy 
come at last. Oh, it’s of no use; order some gray 
powder, and call to-morrow. But see, somo old 
doctor who has been studying children’s maladies for 
years, how Instinctively, almost, he appreciates the 
true state of things, as he compares in his mind 
the case before him with the mass of others in his 
memory. •Now, let a •young practitioner study at a 
hospital for sick * children, and he would acquire 
knowledge wliich would not only bo valuable to 
himself as property, but *make him a ‘ real blessing 
and an efficient man of business to act 
us and the Hegistrar-generi^l. 

|,{^u»dly, as a training-school for nurses. The diffi- 
obtaining good assistants for the nursery is 
np^ious, there being generally a compulsory selec- 
, between a young and inexperienced woman and 


an ogress, who in years and manners is unsuitable as ^ 
a companion for youth, and who probably lias also' 
some deeply rooted ideas on the subject of domestic 
medicine. How great a comfort in travelling, or in 
a lonely country-hpuse, would a woman be whose 
inclinations had, in the first place, made her take to 
nursing as a profession, and who, trained in a child’s 
hospital, was skilled not only in the management, but 
in the detection of disease. What a valuable friend 
and adviser she would be for a young and anxious 
mother, and how a few of them would reduce the 
balance against us at the Registrar-general’s. 

The advantages of such a charity are not, however, 
to be classed under a few heads; they multiply even 
as we thhik of them, and every year of its existence 
they will continue to increase. Surely, when vast 
sums are being spent in experiments upon rifled 
cannon and patent liquid fire explosive shells, to 
strengthen Britain against her enemies, this plan for 
preserving what has hitherto been her strength and 
wealth— the eliildren of her people— w^ill not want 
for supporters. 

GERMAN LIBRARIES. 

Wb have our library in Hohenbratcii — a special 
English library, where, as I was informed, British 
periodicals and iiew^spapers, the 7Vwe.v included, might , 
be obtained. Having conscientiously got tiirough a 
considerable amount of bad German reading, and 
finding the modern French literature of the railways 
somewhat unsatisfying food, I set out one morning to 
visit the emporium in question. Mustering my best 
I German, I asked the boy in attemiiuice wliethcr ho 
I had any new English magazine. 

* Ja freilich,’ was the answer ; * wir haben Shambeer.’ 

' And be trhimplmntly displayed a six-month old 

part of Chambers's Journal, 

‘ What else have you ? ’ I inquired. 

^ Dere is Poonch, and Bhikvode, and Colbroon, and 
Deekeen.’ 

The last two titles, I found, were conventionally 
understood to represent tlie New Monthly and House- 
hold Words, 

♦ You have the Tunes also ? ’ 

‘ Ja wohl.’ 

So I paid my subscription, and then, for T 
longing with a feverish tliirst for news from India, I 
asked if I could have the latest Times, 

It was already lent out, Master Gottlieb assured me. 

‘ Then give me the latest you have.* 

The boy handed me a quarto pamphlet, which, to 
my horror, I saw headed Medical Times, An explana- 
tion ensued. This unlucky paper, very interesting 
and useful in its w^ay, no doubt, was all tliat the 
Hohenbraten Bibliothek had to shew for the mighty, 
the inimitable Times, ‘ There is but one newspaper 
In the world,’ thinks the Englishmau, ^ and Russell is 
its correspondent.* It was a grievous disappointment, 
when one was longing to know how it fared with dear 
friends in the far-ofl’ land of war, to be put offi with 
accounts of hospital operations — ah, too suggestive 
those! — and treatises on catarrh and indigestion. 
However, as the Germans say, ‘if one can’t dance, one 
must only play the fiddle;’ so I made the best of it, ntid 
carried off a bundle of stale magazines. Blackwood 
is very old and polished Ebony indeed, when we get 
him,! for each number has to run the gantlet of 
a reading-club at Munich before it reaches us ; and 
all the three kingdoms know ‘What he will do with it,’ 
three or four months before we adopted denizens of 
Hohenbraten have any idea on the subject. Punchy 
too, like the liquid favoured by Mr Pickwick, is 
‘cold Punch* indeed ere we obtain a taste of its 
quality. But it is something in this far-off land to 
get it at all ; and German periodical literature, of the 
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newest, if not of the best, one can have in any quan- 
tity, Canrlidly speaking, I find it very inferior to 
our own, anil also to the French. The tales in the 
German periodicals are usually immensely long, and 
iiisuflTerably tedious. I remember compressing one, 
which in the original occupied sixty pages, into four 
of an English periodical, where it formed a readable 
little story, but one by no means overburdened with 
incident. This reminds me that in the way of 
reprisals, any one who chooses is fairly entitled to 
pick up any stray flowers which he may chance to 
see gleaming amongst the dun dense masses of fallen 
leaves in the Gcrmaq literary SchwarsBwald. From 
the Iloheiibraten library, I got the other day a bound 
volume of an exceedingly popular cheap^magazine. 
Looking throngh it, I recognised every tale it con- 
tained as translated ir^ extensoftom Chamhera" s Journal 
or Household Words^ and this without the slightest 
acknowledgment of tho source from whence they 
were derived, or even an intimation of their being 
translations at all. Three amongst them hap- 
pened to be my own ; and 1 must do the German 
translator tho justice to say they were faithfully 
rendered, and quite free from those grotesque 
misconceptions of the original meaning which one 
•ommonly finds in French renderings of tho English. 
If one's sugar, spice, and plums be stolen, it is 
some consolation to discover that the thief has had 
sufficient wit to convert them into a good, and not 
into an uneatable pudding. 

The result of a close acquaintance with the modern 
light literature of Germany is by no means calculated 
to raise one’s estimate of its value. 1 do not hesi- 
tate to assert that, witli a few- exceptions, such as 
Soil und Huhen, and some of Befthold Auerbach’s 
tales, a German novel is sure to be either dull or 
wicked, and very often both. TlAt this is recognised 
by the Germans themselves may be inferred from the 
fact that translations form the staple commodity of 
their circulating libraries. ^ My daughters have never 
read a Gertiiau novel; I give tliem nothing' but 
translations from the Jikiglish,* was the speech, tho 
other day, of a Gorman mother; and she was quite 
right. In one of Miss Edgeworth’s admirable tales, 
she describes a lady asking a French governess to 
recommend some suitable books for her children’s 
perusal. 

* Oh, certainement, madame,’ says tho instructress ; 
*il y a Tclcmaque ot B€lisaire** 

The young ladies, however, had already perused 
these. 

*• Attendez, madame : oui — tenez — ^il y a Beluaire et 
TClemaque* 

No other name was forthcoming from the store- 
house of mademoiselle’s memory. Something analo- 
gous is likely to befall the literary inquirer in the 
Vaterland ; Goethe and Schiller, Schiller and Goethe, 
are the beginning and end of German letters. « Some 
pretty fugitive poetry they have, no doubt ; but is it 
equal, in either quantity or quality, to ours ? There 
is scarcely an English magazine or journal of the 
better class, which does not from time to time publish 
verses regarded by us as ephemeral trifles, but which, 
iu Germany, would make a reputation. 

Style seems a matter utterly beneath the attention j 
of the German magazine litterateurs. The lumbering 
construction of their interminable sentences is favour- 
able to long-windednesB ; and assuredly they do not 
neglect the. -advantage. Whatever an English or a 
French writer of the present time may have to say, 
he will generally contrive to say it well. Like the 
Hermit, if he has but little here to tell, he does not 
make tliat little long. But your thorough-going 
Teuton, amid the fumes of his* tobacco-pipe, wUl 
Weave you a web of fiction as cloudy, as unsub- 
stantial, and also os black and unsavoury as those. 


Like the clergyman of whom it was said, *he preached 
for ten minutes, and then went on for fifty more,’ 
Mein Herr shall compose you a story good for ten 
pages, but will be brought to a halt only by the end 
of his octavo volume. 

The absence of humour is an essential character- 
istic of the German nature. We cannot compare 
for a moment the inane puerilities, the stale Joe 
Millerisms which move to laughter the solid, pipe- 
holding lips of Deutschland, witli the fresh and 
sparkling^ wit of Punch. • 

The Tauchnitz edition of standard English works 
is a wonderful boon to British sojourners abroad. I 
purchased Carlyle’s Frederick the Greats in five small 
well-printed volumes, for 78. 6d., just when it first 
appeared in England at the price of two guineas. 
The English catalogues of the circulating libraries 
are very amusing. On what principle their selection 
of literature is made, 1 cannot say. I know only 
that amongst the latest additions of iietv works to 
rny Holicnoraten library are — The History of Tom 
JoneSy a Foundling^ Bufder’s Pleasures of Religion^ 
Sheridan’s Dramatic Worlcs^ MaXntin’ A Sermons^ Evelinay 
The PilgrMs Progressy and Sir Charles Graudison, 
Some of the titles appear m tho catalogue funnily 
travestied. Then Tausends a Jear was tolerably intel- 
ligible, and The Fetch of Braco7i could be under- 
stood ; but Sim the Scavengevy by the author of 
Emilia Wyndhaniy was a poser. Such an incongruous 
juxtaposition of coarse and refined, high and low — St 
Giles and St James with a vengeance — was, more 
than my philosophy could fathom ; so, asking to see 
the volume iu question, I found the title^was simply 
the Teutonic version of Mrs Marsh’s clever novel. 
Time the Avenger. 

A Germau comedy is a very ponderous affair 
indeed — more doleful than a French tragedy, more 
tedious than a parliamentary blue-book. As to its 
wit — save the mark! — Sydney Smith himself would 
have grown dull beneath the soul-chastcning inflic- 
tion. Let us hear the conclusion of the w'hole 
matter. I firmly believe that English literature, in 
its full extent, is the finest and richest in the world ; 
and although it is good and pleasant to study other 
languages, and become acquainted with the various 
w^orks contained in them, yet he w'ho knows no 
other than his mother-tongue, will never, during the 
course of the longest life, bo able to exhaust the 
treasures hidden in that ancient well of EngU^i 
uudeflled. 


MY THREE WOOING S. 

IN POUR CHAPTXSRS. 

CIIAPTXa xv. 

Whilb I waited at tho railway station, a train in the 
contrary direction to the one for which I was waiting 
stopped at the station. There were no passengers 
to alight or depart, and it did not stop half a 
minute. I looked vaguely in at tliem as they looked 
vaguely out — it was again in motion ; the hiss and 
the snort, and the grunt of the mighty animal, all a 
novelty to me, excited my attention ; but^ through it 
all I heard a sound, a voice, a sudden exclamation, 
and my name was spoken in a t<me 1 should have 
recognised anywhere. A faoe looked out from one of 
the carriages — it was her face— -Iffester’s I I could not 
tell if she were altered; I only saw it was herself, 
and she was gone. The train whirled on, and I stood 
like one bewildered. • 

I was roused by the ringing of another bell, and a 
bustle among tiie porters; tl|^e up-train was arriving. 
My first impulse had been to start off in the direction 
in which I had seen Hester going ; but the utter im- 
possibility of a clue to where she was going stopped 
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me. ' Still, I had seen her ; «lie lived ; she hftd 
recognised mo, niid tliis was such unutterable happi- 
ness, that I tlioiight nothing of obstacles, and almost 
forgot iny ticket and other necessary preliminaries 
before I took niy seat in the train for London. 

I iiad the carriage to myself till wo stopped at the 
next station. There a hritzska was waiting, in 
wliich sat a lady so nuiflled in furs and veils that I 
could not distinguish lier features, for I had not yet 
become accustomed to the desolate feeling that I was 
unlikely to meet trtiy face I knew. A footiftan and *a 
little foot-page' were busied in bringing luggage; then 
tliere entered the carriage where 1 sat a dapper little 
French damsel, bearing a load of cloaks and cushions, 
which she arranged ver}^ carefully and daintily on the 
seat opposite to me, with a smiling ‘ Fardon, monsieur, 
si jo vous derange.’ The page then handed her a 
basket, which might have contained a sleeping infant, 
sogcarefully w'as it passed from one to the other, and 
so warmly envelopeil in a satin wadded coverlet. A 
sliarp snarling bark betrayed its inmate — a very small 
white poodle, tliat appeared to entertain an 'une- 
quivocal dislike to travelling, however commodiously 
liis journeys w'cro arranged. The bell rang, the dog 
barked, and the little jTrench abigail was in great 
trouble. 

‘ Toinette, Toinette, inaiiima wants you directly,’ 
screamed a child’s voice. 

* What can I do with Mouton ? He ’ll jump out if I 
leave him,’ said she in veritable distress. 

‘I will take care of the dog,* I replied. 

She scarcely stopped to thank me, but sprung out 
of the carriage to assist her miatroas, wliorn I expected 
to find some helpless invalid, and scarcely changed 
iny opinion as I saw the bundle of shawls and veils 
approach which 1 had seen in the britzska. 

^No time to lose, ma’am; train just starting,* 
exclaimed the guard. 

But the lady did not hurry her languid, haughty 
pace. I thought, liowcver, that it was only in 
bravado, for she jumped into the carriage lightly 
enough. SI»e drew back when she saw me, and said : 
‘Toinette, did I not desire you to get me an empty 
carriage all to myself?* 

‘Yes, miledi; but monsieur is so very aimable, and 
take such good care of Mouton,’ 

At this moment, my thoughts travelled many years 
back, and 1 remembered my first introduction to 
Justina, and her appropriation of my Skye terrier. I 
saw her again as she sat on the floor coaxing the 
wounded animal, and her long wild curls dropping to 
the carpet. I fell into a reverie, and forgot to observe 
whether the lady of the shawls and clonks liad lifted 
her veil. A tall lank girl, about fourteen years old, 
dressed in very short petticoats and a child’s flapped 
hat, had also taken her place in the carriage by the 
side of Mainselle Toinette. This young lady w'as 
evidently not on good terms with Mouton, and 
frequently elicited a snarl by sundry sly pinches, an 
amusement she seemed greatly to enjoy. 

‘ Look, nia— look how cross 'he is , how lie hates me.’ 

^Zittie, darling,’ returned the lady, soothing the 
snarling fhvourite — ‘ Zittie, beauty I has zou got a 
naughty cruel sister 1* 

‘La, ma ! how can you talk so ! Sister, indeed ! ' 

‘Rosamond, child, you are quite beyoTid me — you 
are so boisterous. I slwU be so gbid when your new 
. governess comes. Toinette, have you got my salts? 

' Bere den, sant vre be glad, Mouton, zou love, sant we 
be left in peace ? ' • , 

It WW8 very strange, but in the tender accents, 

. pronounced in a jargon supposed ^o be suited to 
canine comprehension, JL seemed to hear a tone that 
«viHrat^,3d in the past. 

Tlio languid, fine*laily voice in wdiioh she addressed 
her daughter dissipated tlie illuBlon, but it always 


returned w'hen she talked to Mouton. ‘ Surely, surely,^ 
1 had heard that voice.* I became quite anxious that*^ 
.she should raise her veil, and it was not very long 
before my curiosity was gratified. The thicker veil 
thrown off, there was a pink bonnet enveloped in a 
shower, or w’hat, I believe, ladies call n /h// of blonde; 
under tliat there were roses, and a fall of ringlets; 
under these there was a highly rouged cheek, then 
there was a double chin, for the lady was fat, unmis- 
takably, unmanageably fat, in spite of stay makers. 
For one moment, I turned away almost disappointed ; 

I had never seen the face before. My world was a 
w'orld of strangers — if they were not friends of twenty 
years* standing, they were not^nng to me — I had no 
acquaintiyiccs. 

I was soon deep in the past, my thoughts following 
Hester Bering, whom I had sp distinctly recognised, 
and was determined some way or other to trace. 
Again I w'as aroused by the tone of the fat Indy 
coaxing her dog — she was looking my \vay too, and 
smiling. Her teeth w'cre wliito aiid even; she really 
w'as a very fine woman, especially wlien the knot 
of her pink bonnet-ribbon rather concealed tlio 
double chin. Tlmt smile again — the cheek puckered 
into certain well-known dimples. Yes, I had recog- 
nised her! It was the May-rose, very full blown 
indeed; and the pale stripling girl at her side was 
her daughter. How strange it all seemed! She 
had not recognisetl me, and I resolved not to make 
myself known, unless she discovered me herself. I 
had the precaution, therefore, to disguise niy voice — 
that sure and changeless token of identity, and began 
by making friends with Mouton, who received my 
advances rather sulkily, and eyed me suspiciously, as 
though detecting^ornething amiss in my sudden huski- 
neas. Sundry civilities then passed as to the initting 
up or letting clowh of windows, the interchange of 
Punch and the JUu^fraltd News, Fair Rosamond was 
reprimanded for indulging in a loud aside to Toinetto 
as to my personal appearance ; my brown face and 
gray hair 1 heard discussed. 

‘ Rosamond, Rosamond, ibe quiet. Oh, what a 
blessing it will be wdien your governess conies! 
Won’t it, Mouton ?' 

Then turning to me: ‘It is such a difficult age to 
manage; you would hardly believe how tall she is of 
her age, and how young she is !’ 

‘ I should hardly believe her more than six years 
old, to look at lier mother,’ said 1. 

‘ Oh, you flatter me: she is only just eleven — such 
a may-pole. Do you know this part of the country?* 
she continued, quite graciously. ‘That large house 
on the hill is Sir Lindesay Wolsey’s, a cousin of Sir 
William Coddleton’s. Oh, I forgot' — witli a languid 
I smile — ‘you do not know me — Lady Coddletonl’ 
and she gave a sort of self-introductory bend. I 
bowed, and felt I ought to say something ; but ns I 
was upt prepared with a fictitious name, I said some- 
thing about honour and pleasure, and then, rather 
d propos to nothing, asked if she knew whether Miss 
Warner’s place was in this part of the country, 

‘Oh,' said she, ‘do you know her? She is a 
neighbour of mine, and I see a great deal of her in 
the country. You know, one must patronise one’s 
country neighbours.’ 

I looked at the portly Lady Coddleton, not at the 
May-rose, and smiled internally at the idea of her 
patronising Justina Warner; in fact, I felt rather 
angry at her presumption. < , 

‘When I knew Miss Warner,’ said I, ‘she did not 
require much patronising.’ 

‘Oh, they say she was quite gay when she was 
young; but ever since I have known her, she is just 
a mere humdrum-- no style, no fashion about her. You 
never saw such bonnets as she wears. And then ohe 
meets nobody at her house but missionaries, and low- 
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[ church preachers, and district- visiting old inaids^ and 
I *• converted Jews, and timt kind of people ; nobody one 
ever saw before, or ever wished to see again. That 
odious Mr Smalley too!’ 

‘ Ha ! ’ said I. 

Lndy Coddle ton stopped, and seemed suddenly to 
j recollect that I was a stranger; but once in the talk- 
ing vein, it was not didicnlt to set her off again. 

I ‘ Perhaps you are evangelical, ' she said ; ‘ and if so, 

I of course you have heard Mr Smalley.* 

‘ No,’ said I— ‘ no ; I have only heard his name.’ 

‘ Of course, I dare say, you have heard he is going 
to ho married to Miss Warner?’ 

* Married!* cxclaimdd I, quite startled out of my 
prudence. * I thought — I fancied he was a married 
man.’ 

‘ Is he indeed ? You don’t say so ! ’ said the lady, 
with tl)e eager satisfiedTairof a gossip who has just got 
a new bit of sc^dal. ‘ Well, I always thought there was 
something sly and underhand about him ; and I am 
fjnitc sure he wears a wig. But I think, as a friend, 
somebody ought to tell Miss Warner.’ 

Hlh, pray doirt think,’ said I — ‘don’t imagine I 
know anything about it, or about him. But why 
should Miss Warner be told ?’ 

dear, I tliought you knew that it is said she 
is going to be married to him. Nobody ever knew he 
^vas married before. Did dey, Mouton, ittie darling?* 

She always softened off the edges of her speeches by 
a tender appeal to Mouton. I was rather astounded 
by what I heard, and had a very pardonable curiosity 
to hear more ; but I was afraid of any direct questions, 
lest I should be interrogated in my turn. Miss Kosa- 
mond came to my aid. 

‘La! ma, it is not Mr Smalley -at all that’s to 
marry Miss Warner. Don’t you know* it ’s the new 
parson ? ’ 

* Parson ! Bosamond, who taught you such a vulgar 
expression, and what should such a child as you know 
about it? Mouton is quite shocked at you.’ 

‘ Pray, let us have Miss Kosainond’s news, however,' 
said I. 

‘No, I w^on’t toll you now,’ said the precocious 
young lady, ‘ though I do know a great deal more. 
Nurse Andrews told nic; and you know, ma, her 
husband is Miss Warner’s coachman.’ 

‘ So ho is,’ said Lady Coddleton with an air of 
conviction. * Well, dear child ? ' 

‘ Why, old Mr Fullerton has got a new curate at 
Stoke Leigh, Such a nice young man, nurse Andrews 
says he is ; only ho likes to be culled a priest, and not 
a curate; and ho has church ever so many times 
a day ; and he won’t dine out on a Friday ; and Miss 
Warner wanted to convert him — I don’t know what 
for, nor what to ; and so Mr Howard de Lacy, that 'a 
his name— such a pretty name, is not it? — Mr Howard 
de Lacy has quite cut out Mr Smalley — and John 
Andrews is always going up to the parsonage with 
notes and game, and sometimes little baskets of fruit 
and flowers’; and John Andrews thinks* 

The gossiping came to a sudden end by the stopping 
of the train. I was so anxious to avoid recognition 
that, after a very hasty offer of my services, which 
I scarcely waited to have accepted or declined, I 
quitted the carriage, feeling a strange sensation of 
relief in thus leaving the woman who had been the 
object of my early, and, as I then thought, my unchang- 
ing love. There was something humiliating in feeling 
myself, and seeing her, so altered. The change in her, 
the loss of flic whole identity so complete — nothing 
left even to interest me. Simplicity and mere pretti- 
ness, had these been, then, the only charms she had ? 
Now, she was an empty, vain, and vulgar woman. 
Oh, May-rose, would I had nqt seen thee again, thus 
overblown, thus divested of alt bloom. These thoughts 
rechrred, with others not less gloomy, as I sat at my 


solitary clinner at the hotel. The account had 
heard of JustiUa was not pleasant, but somehow I 
was sensible of a certain feeling of relief as I recalled 
it. One thing was certain — lier engagement, if such 
she considered it, with me was as yet unknown, and 
the vision I had seen of my beloved Hester made me 
long to be free again. I was rather annoyed at Lady 
Coddleton not ftaving recognised me — was I' then 
grown such an old fellow, such a 

Grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore, 

that I was not to he known again ? I was not flve- 
and-forty yot^ but then the climate — tlie climate. A 
new idea came to me, which I was resolved to work 
out. ‘I almost laughed aloud as it presented itself in j 
various bearings, and then niy constitutional shyness, I 
which seemed to have returned upon me with almost 
boyish force, or rather weakness, made me look upon 
it with dismay. My idea was to act upon the clmi^lfe 
in my appearance mode by fifteen years’ sojourn in 
India, and to present myself, like a lover in a vaude- 
ville, to Jiistina Warner as some other personage 
tlian m 3 " 8 elf. The difficult}’’ was in the personage I 
should represent. After various cogitations, 1 resolved 
on a ver}' matter-of-fact course, which was to writ» a 
letter to Miss Warner, introducing an imaginary 
friend of my own, and pleading indisponsahU? business 
to excuse my own delay in visiting her at Whitethorns. 

All was satisfactorily arranged — ‘ Miss Warner 
would be delighted to receive any friend of mine,’ and 
had fixed the day for my visit. 

Behold me, then, rather nervous and very shy, 
disdaining a black patch, and trusting to my Indian 
bronzing for disguise, following the name of Mr Jolin 
Wood into the drawing-room of J ustina’s house. There 
was a sound of many voices, and it was a relief to mo 
to see quite a large part}’’ assembled. I gave my name 
to the servant, and a lady at the further end of the 
room rose and advanced to meet me. Justina Warner, 
was it indeed herself? The jetty and luxuriant hair 
whicli had been her chief characteristic was closely 
confined under a cap of almost Quaker-like plainness 
— there was a sharp angular look in her whole figure, 
and something alarmingly decided in her countenance. 

At the time I speak of, the fashion of female attire 
was full and flowing, even beyond the requirements of 
the strictly graceful — flounces, furbelows, and hanging 
sleeves were the order of the day : this made the 
absence of all such ornament the more conspicuous in 
Justina’s appearance. Sho wore a black or dark silk 
dress, clinging close to her* thin spare figure, which 
made her look like a very elderly charity-girl. 

She advanced to meet me, and as she spoke, her ! 
voice reminded me so strongly of the past, that I was 
instantly alive to the necessity of disguising my own. 
There was one sudden, quicll glance at my face, but 
it subsided into a blank coldness. 1 was provided 
with an car- trumpet, and I wore spectacles. I could ! 
have wislied tliere had been more feeling in tbe tone 
with which she shouted to me her inquiries after my 
health, and asked wlien she should see me at Wliite- 
thorns. Seeing she did not the least recognise me, 

1 apologised for my own absence witli great unction, 
and gaining courage to look round, I discovered in 
one of the party Lady Coddleton. This considerably 
complicated the ‘situation;’ but a sense of amuse- 
ment came to my relief, and helped to free me iVom 
embarrassment. * 

Lady Coddleton bowed and smirked, and I took 
refuge by her side. Justirta said : ‘ Oh, yon know my 
good neiglibour. Lady Coddleton, Mr Wood — will 
take her in to dinner ? ’ 

Of course, I could do no less, than bow acquiescence ; 
and found myself with the over-blown May-rdSe 1by» 
my side at the dinner-table, father embarrassed b}” 
having to keep up my character of deafness, as she 
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Only iequired a listener, and I was afraid to truat my 
voice more than I could help, fearing it might be 
recognised. 

Justina took the head of the table, and at her right 
hand was a tall, thin, youngish man, who had handed 
her in. His features were finely formed, and hia 
countenance pleasing, though somewhat melancholy. 
The peculiar character of his dress made me imme- 
diately recognise him as the ‘nice’ young clergy- 
I man who liked to be called a priest, 
j ‘ Mr Smalley is cut out indeed,’ said Lady Coddleton 
to me confidentially. *1 do wonder which will say 
grace.* 

I afiected not to hear this remark, but bowed in 
polite deafness. 

I was intently watching Justina, and observed a 
tall, stout, florid -faced man, with ver^ black hair, 
w'hom I took for the butler, fidgeting behind her 
ch^. She looked annoyed and disconcerted, and 
tnffied, as I thought, to give him some particular 
order about icing the champagne. Hie reply was in 
a low tone; .and with an air of deference and humility, 
he laid his hand on his waistcoat, and raised his eyes 
to the ceiling, all of which I thought was an odd 
pantomime for a butler ; but still more was I surprised 
to see him take the vacant seat at the bottom of the 
table, opposite to Justina, looking round witli an air 
of meek triumph as ho did so, and waving his hand 
in a patronising way to the tall thin man at Mjsb 
W arner’s right, who forthwith said grace, and all sat 
down to table. 

‘Well, this is something new' !’ said my loquacious 
neighbour. ‘ Nobody ever sits there but the general ; 
and now there is Mr Smalley sitting at the bottom 
of the table, and Mr Howard de Lacy at the top. 
Which is it to he, I wonder? How odd my meeting 
you in the train! But you liave not asked after 
Mouton — poor, dear, little Mouton. I have brought 
him here with me. We stay till next w'eek. I 
have brought the child too. Poor dear Miss 
Warner is always so kind in asking her and her 
governess too.’ 

‘ Soup ? * 

* No, thank yon. You see I can talk while you eat 
your soup;’ and thus she ran on, making me almost 
wish myself deaf in reality. 

‘Lady Coddleton,' said Mr Smalley blandly, from 
the end of the table, ‘might I have the honour, the 
happiness of a glass of w ine with you ? Which do 
you take ? Champagne ? — not that I should presume 
to dictate.* 

^ As he said this, he bowed over the table, and raised 
I his eyes to hers in a very insinuating manner. 1 
' thought I saw a quick glance towards Miss Warner, 

1 as if to watch the effect on her ; but she was earnestly 
engaged in talking to Howard de Lacy, and the 
coquetry of Mr Smalley failed in its effect. Lady 
Coddleton bowed languidly, and preferred champagne. 
Styi doubling himself over the table, Mr Smalley 
continued, raising tlie whites of his gre.at round eyes 
to hers : ‘ May I presume to *ope you are well taken 
care of? Is there nothing I can assist your ladyship 
to? and in all hnmilarty and sincerarty, might 1 
solicit an introduction to your agreeable neighbour?* 

Lady Coddleton did not look qtiite so disiiusted at 
this address as I expected she would, though a 
falling-star, Mr Smalley had been a star, so she 
introduced rfte to him, w’hich I afiected not to hear. 
I saw him bowung to empty space, while I pretended 
to be examining the dish opposite to me. 

W** pnifllley wishes to be introduced to you, Mr 
Wood,* sai^JLady Coddleton, again raising her voice. 

I bowed this time in reply ; and Mr Smalley said 
behiiidjkis hand to Lady Coddleton : ‘ Is your friend 
serious F 

Slie elevated her i>encined eyebrows* 


‘ I mean/ he continued, ‘js lie a Christian ? * 

‘Very fortunately, he is deaf,* said Justina Warner 
from the top of the table, ‘or he might not approve 
such a question, made in such a public manner.* 

The eyes were now thrown beseechingly at Justina. 

‘ In ail humilarty,’ he began, ‘ I beg pardon, if I 
have ofiended ; but I *oped Miss Warner would have 
felt and sympathised with my anxiarty on meeting a 
stranger pilgrim in the land, to ask, in all sincerarty, 
whither he is bound — whether he is a brand — whether 
he is a sheep or a goat.* 

Justina rather sharply answered : ‘There is a time 
for all things, Mr Smalley.’ 

And T could not help remeiubcring a time when 
she would have laughed outright at such a speeidi. 

Nothintf very interesting occurred during dinner: 
Mr Howard de Lacy scarcely spoke above a whisper 
with Justina. When the ladies retired, Mr Smalley 
took a vacant seat next me, providin.s liimself with 
two di8he.s of candied fruits within reach, and helping 
himself to bumpers every time the bottle passed. 

I found De Lacy frank, though timid, intelligent, 
though with strong prejudices. He interested me 
very much ; and the more so, as I had been prepared 
for a mere priestly coxcomb— a species of vanity most 
especially abhorrent to me — because its meanness am} 
littleness appear doubly despicable wliile sheltered 
under a sanctuary that is in itself inviolable. 

We were the first to obey the summons to the 
drawing-room, and continued in ^conversation as we 
entered. He grew abstracted, however, ami I saw 
him colour as he glanced to wdiere Justina sat. ‘That 
is all right,’ I tliought. ‘ I will try and find out if he 
cares for herself or her fortune.’ 

Seated at a roiwid table, a fair assemblage of pink 
cheeks and white muslins, were busily (*ngaged in 
sewing and making, a variety of coarse garments for 
poor people; nor these only, but an infinite choice of 
what are called fancy articles for a bazaar. Not that 
I found this out by intuition, for I w'as considerably 
puzzled ns to what was the possible object of their 
employment — the strange-shaped pieces of red cloth 
I tiiw cut and stitched, and the sinnll dolls in very 
unpicturesque nudity. Then the confusion of tongues 
that prevailed, the constant appeals to Miss Warner. 
‘Oh, Miss Warner, where shall I find anything to 
make a sack for my chimney-sweep? He is sucli a 
lovely chimney-sweep I * ‘ Three flannel petticoats 

and six pen-wdpers, a baby’s cap and a spectacle- 
wiper: is that enough for one lot?’ ‘And the bou- 
quets ! we *11 make them pay plenty for the bouquets ; 
half-a-crown apiece — shall we, Miss Warner ? and 
take no change?* Justina sat a Utile apart, and was 
evidently bored. 1 noticed all this as we entered the 
first drawing-room, which opened into the one in 
which they sat, before our entrance was perceived. 
De Lacy wa.s standing irresolute, not venturing to 
approach Justina, when the further door opened," and 
a voicr was heard : 

‘ Ah, my young friends, how lovely is your diligence 
in tlie cause of chararty ! O that the worldly-minded 
and the scofiers would but consider and bring it home 
to their own buzzoms 1 » 

How doth the little busy bee * 

At this period of the discourse, J ustina rose suddenly, 
and walking towards the place whore Mr do Lacy 
and I stood— I daresay,* said she somewhat abruptly 
to me, ‘you have no such things as fancy-fairs in 
India, and I think our mutual friend talfl'me you had 
been with him in India.* 

I felt myself colour as I said : ‘ Yes ; we wore very 
much together. Our Indian ladies are much too 
indolent and languid for anything of the sort. To be 
busy, is quite an unknown word with them.' 

‘ Be kind enough,* she continued, ‘ to tell me some- 
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^ thing real and practical as to the state of their minds. 
i**I have had it in contemplation to raise funds’ and 
I send out missionaries among the ladies of Calcutta.* I 
A glass-door leading to the lawn stood open^ and 
JuBtina led the way into the garden, leaving her 
young fancy-workers to themselves and their own 
counsels. 

•But how DTould you choose your envoys or 
missionaries, that they should be dlfterent from those 
of the established church, and what authority would 
i they bear among a class much the same as your own 
in England ? ’ said De Lacy, mildly interposing. He 
bad joined ns as we passed out. 

‘Ah, yes,* said she, •it would be difficult to choose 
them. Why should they not be women ? * 

He laughed outright. It was a hearty latigh, with- 
out the least tincture of a sneer, and I liked him for 
I it. The infection caught me, and I laughed too. 
j ‘ What ! you, too, find my notion merely ridiculous,’ 
i *said .Tustina, but not angrily, 

I ‘ Porgive me,* said 1 ; ‘but there is something to me, 

an old ItuHari, irresistibly ridiculous in your charit- 
: able notion of Sending out a freight of governesses 
Tor the fashionable ladies at Calcutta. Why not send 
your luissionavies to Paris, or Rome, or — charity 
ijegins at home — to London or Brighton, or still 
I nearer home?* 

j I could not resist glancing towards the end of the 
! room, where, through the open window, might bo 
seen Lady Coddleton reclining on an ottoman, dividing 
her conversation between Mouton and an anti-fancy- 
fair lady, on a visit in the neighbourhood. 

Justina answered my glance by saying: ‘You are 
right ; and it is curious enough that she has got 
just such a missionary as she wants, if she did but 
know it/ 

‘Mr Smalley ?* said I, glanci ng towards tliat gentle- 
man, who was still at the bazaar-table, piously flirting 
with the silken curls and ivhite muslins. 

Jiistina’s brow darkened for a moment, but the 
shade gave place to one of those gleams of irresistible 
amusement, that brought her hack to me completely 
as in days long past. Miss Hose, or, as her mother 
called her, Hosamond Coddleton, had joined the group 
at the table, and, at this moment, had seleeled a 
chimney-sweep doll, which she held up, and made 
gesticulate in ludicrous imitation of that reverend 
I gentleman’s action. 

i Justina lield up her Anger, and called Rosamond to 
I lier, who came looking very disconcerted, till she 
detected Miss Warner’s involuntary smile, 

‘No,* Justina replied to me, ‘not Mr Smalley, but 
Rose, my dear, where is Miss Marston to- 
night?’ 

‘ O dear, I wish you would ask her to come down, 
dear Miss Warner. She stays moping up stairs, and 
she won’t come down, now there *8 company. I 
* declare 1 *11 go up stairs again, if she won’t, and stay 
tliere.* 

‘Now,* continued Justina to us, ‘this young 

woman, this Miss Marston, is just a specimen of’ 

‘ Woman’s mission,* ventured Mr de Lacy. 

‘No, no! I will not be laughed out of my notion 
this time. Besides, Miss Marston is perfebtion/ 
‘Wliat a dreadful w'oman she must be I’ said I. 

‘ She would never do in India/ 

‘Now, I am quite determined to introduce her to 
you,’ said Justina: ‘you shall see I am in earnest/ 
‘Call Miss Marston a dreadful woman!’ exclaimed 
Rosamond indignantly, 

‘Oh, but,* said I, ‘I have such a horror of gover- 
nesses. I always think of my sister in her back- 

Justina suddenly, for she quick in all her 
movements, left the lawn, and entered the house with 
Rosamond. 


De Lacy looked at me searcliingly ; then saiif with 
a strong effort : ‘ Forgive me, if I presume too much 
on our short acquaintance ; but there is a question I 

must ask you: you are the fi*iend of Tell me, 

is it true— that is, if it is not a matter of confidence — 
is it true that Miss ^Warner is engaged to your 
friend ? ’ 

‘I will answer you candidly,’ said 1. *A sort of 
engagement was made whilo my friend was in India; 
it rests with Justina Warner to cancel that engage- 
ment if — if she has repented it, as one of her hasty 
decisions. Will you be equally candid with me? 
You are interested in the question. Do you think, 
can yon imagine, it is Miss Warner’s wish to cancel 
that engagement ? * 

He blushed through his paleness like a school-girl. 

‘ Forgive my plainness,* I continued, ‘ but I have 
strong reasons for urging a decided course. WHl 
you tell me, then, plainly, if Miss Warner were 
free, would you propose to her yourself?* 

He stopped back, quite in alarm. ‘Myself! Oh, T 
should never venture. I never could bear her refuwsal, 
and tlie scorn with which she might overwhelm me — 
me, a poor younger brother, she w^oukl think, seeking 
to marry an heiress. I have sometimes ventured to 
wish she were poor.’ 

‘ But have you never tried to ascertain — have you 
no notion how she stands aflectod towards you ? ’ 

‘ No— o. O no— not the least/ 

Yet I saw his pale face brighten up, and a sort of 
hopeful gleam flit across it, which told another talc. 

‘ And suppose I should try to ascertain it for you ?’ 

He looked at me with doubtful wonder, and then 
said calmly but resolutely : ‘ No ; you have surprised 
from mo a secret which I never meant to betray — 
you, a stranger. I do not deny it, I love Justina 
Warner more deeply than she is the least aware of. 
She treats me as a friend ; she has never seen in me a 
pretender to her hand ; if she did, I might forfeit that 
position which is now so dear to mo. I love Justina 
Warner, but she shall never know it.* 

‘At least not through any other than yourself/ said 
I, turning round, for there stood J ustina Warner just 
behind us. 

De Lacy clasped his hands over liis eyes, and 
looked as if he longed to make one bolt over the 
garden-wall. Justina looked disconcerted, but not 
displeased : no, I am certain she was not displeased ; 
and though the flush of animation and joy brought 
back herself in her young days to my fancy, yet not 
even niy vanity could take umbrage. She was 
turning to go, but I caught her hand. 

‘Ivet me take the privilege of an old friend,’ I said — 

‘ a very old friend.* — There was the same quick look 
at my face. 

‘It isl— it must be. How could I be so blind? . 
Gerald! what a silly trick you have played me; I 
never will forgive you ! * 

‘ Not quite so silly either,’ I replied, still retaining 
her hand: ‘I have made great discoveries by it. I 
have found out that I am fifteen years older ; that 
‘such as I am now, you only consider yourself bound 
to me in honour, and frankly, and freely, and truly, I 
give you back your promise.* 

‘What! you will not have me?’ said she, and 
looked out of her dark eyes with the merry, gipsy 
smile of the old days. She would have turned away, 
before I could answer, to join th% rest or the party. 

What had become of poor Howard de Lacy I know 
not, but I found myself 'alone with Justina Warner. 
She said in her old quick manner, and withi^ 
mutinerie that rather alarmed me : 

‘ And so you have come down in this melodramatic 
fashion to renounce me for eVer ? ’ % * „ 

‘ Not quite,* replied I, laughing ‘ I am quite ready 
to fulfil our engagement, if— if you do me the honour 
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to incist on preferring a battereci, scorched, gray* 
haired old Indian, to any one else in the world/ 

She glanced at me askance, with eyes that looked 
very miscliievous, in spite of the prim cap, to see if I 
was in earnest, then she turned her head away. 

‘ Forgive me, dear Justina,' I continued, * and hear 
my justification. Since tliat decision, by which we 
both agreed to abide, I have ascertained the existence 
of one— of the one — in short, the only woman — the 
— I mean Hester Dering/ 

*Thank you!’ sajd Justina, with the little reserved 
manner that belonged to the prim cap, *for that 
balm to my vanity. I thought perhaps you had 
gone distraught by a vision of your first love, Rose 
May, who, I dare say, exists somewhere too.* 

* Do you not know, then,’ exclaimed I, ‘ who Rose 
May is ? iVnd she, too, passes me as a stranger— it is 
truly heart-rending.* 

All tills time I was thinking of Hester’s exclama- 
tion — she liad known me at once. Just at this 
moment, there loomed upon us, at the end of the 
garden- walk, capacious Lady Coddleton, who had 
condescended to place the tips of her fingers on the 
arm of Mr Smalley, who was carrying Mouton on the 
other. 

‘There ! ’ said 1 — ‘can you conceive it possible that 
was once my May-Rose ! O world ! O life 1 O time ! * 

Justina was almost too astonished to reply at first; 
then she said : 

‘ Is it possible, Gerald ! And you, too, whom I did 
not know, and myself — should you not have known 
me?’ 

‘ O yos,* said I — ‘anywhere. Take ofV that odious cap, 
and you will look just like yourself. As you have been 
talking to me now, 1 quite wondered I had thought you 
altered at first. It is the mind that never alters, and 
now you are your own natural self. You have quite 
forgiven me, have you not, Justina? And if I may 

venture any advice But here comes poor Dc Lacy 

again. He will perhaps advise you better than I can.* 

‘ He is so young !* 

‘And yet you, with that buoyant youthful charac- 
ter, which he so well understands, are younger still. 
I believe he sincerely loves you ; but he is poor, noble- 
minded, and sensitive: be shrinks from the idea of 
seeking you for your fortune.’ 

I did not wait for her reply, but turned down 
another alley, and left tlie two together. I felt happy 
and relieved that I was free, and my task of tracin^^ 
Hester Dering was now, I thought, easy ; though, 
from the failure of all former efforts, I was at a loss 
how to commence my search. Pondering on this, I 
wandered on still in the garden alone, till a bell, ring- 
ing from the bouse, made me turn my steps mechan- 
ically that way. A voice near me roused me from 
^ my dreams ; it was that of Rose Coddleton. 

‘There now, Miss Marston, there’s the tea-bell; 
and do, pray, come into the drawing-room as soon as 
we jiave taken off our bonnets. 1 shall go in now, 
and get my hair done smooth. I wish ma would let 
me Imve it turned up. 1 am sure I am much too old 
for plaits, only ma likes me to look quite a child, I 
know.’ 

The young lady darted off, jumping over a flower- 
bed, and scrambling through the shrubs, leaving her 
governess to follow ; and I could not avoid meeting 
her as she walked Icisurcjy along the narrow path of 
the shrubbery. We were close to each other before I 
looked up to observe her, and there — was it truth ? 
Was it a dream, or image that had so strangely 

S hod, rtiy mindf iv It was really and truly Hester 
leriiig. She ali^^not one moment irresolute; her 
recognition of as instantaneour as my own of 

her;» t\|en, witiP^*^^jBmothered cry, she fell into my 
arms, and I her , close to my heart, as if I 

feared to lose'u^Wttii^* 


The tea-bell had rung in vain, and the closing even- ’ 
ing alone reminded us to return to the house. 

Hester had passed through a life of sorrow and 
suffering since we had parted. I must only here 
briefly say what had led her to her present 
position. 

Her mother had died, and her father married again, 
foolishly, a young and frivolous wife. Her own 
marriage seemed the only chance of escape from a 
miserable home; but she refused all solicitations on 
this point, and by so doing, so entirely offended her 
father, that lie made no opposition to her residing 
with the aunt (for her uncle was dead), with whom 
she had been before travelling tiiat memorable sum- 
mer. With her aunt she passed some tranquil years, 
till she w'a^summoned to attend her father’s deathbed, 
lie (lied of apoplexy, and never spoke after she 
arrived. His affairs proved to be iu tlie greatest 
disorder, and except the settlement made on his 
widow, all that remained for Hester was a mere 
pittance. 

I Most unhappily, too, the kind aunt, wlio had been 
more than a motlier to Hester, suffered as well as 
herself from the ruin of Mr Dering, all her fortune, 
at her husband's death, having been placed in liis 
hands for investment. Q^hus reduced in circumstances, 
Hester had again to decline the renewed addresses of 
a very disinterested admirer; but slie \voiild not leave 
her aunt, whoso health was in a verj'^ declining state ; 
and removing to London, that wilderness wduire they 
might be the most unknown, Hester added to tlicir 
small means of subsistence by selling her paintings 
and teaching music. 

At last, her aunt died ; and till then she had never 
lost courage, nor.fglt entirely alone. Slie did not tell 
me — perhaps she has not told me yet — all she suffered 
at this time; sickness, poverty, and a despondency 
that made her unable to use the means that had 
before supported them both. They had changed 
their name with their fallen circumstances ; and it 
-%vns through the means of one of her musical pupils 
that Hester at last obtained a place as governess wdtli 
Lady Coddleton. 

‘And BO, you knew me directly, Hester,* said I, ‘ in 
spite of my brown face and gray hair ; and neither of 
the others did. And you, I don’t see that you are the 
least altered, though you have had a wdiole life of 
suffering to wear you down, while they have never 
had a care nor a trouble but of their own making. 
How is this ? ’ 

‘Because, I suppose, we knew each other by the 
soul, wdiich “ the others,” as you call tlicm, never did. 
Thai never alters, dear Gerald, that never grows old.’ 

Hester and I w^ere soon after married, and after- 
wards spent some time abroad. I had desired 
Williamson to write to me at Florence if any very 
desirable purchase of ‘ house and land ’ should come 
to his knowledge. He presently wrote accordingly, 
to tell me that Miss Warner’s place, Whitethorns, was 
to he sold, and, in his opinion, would just suit me. 

I hurried to Hester with the letter, in which there 
was not a word of Justina, nor any reason given for 
the sale of her property. I then looked vaguely 
through the English newspapers. They were lull of 
j tidings of fearful interest, for it was at the height of 
I the Crimean war — that sudden reality of liorror wiiioh 
brouglit such bitter experiences of sorrow, privation, 
disease, suffering, and ‘ sundry kinds of death,’ into a 
class in England with whom all this had’ before been 
as mere words. I had but few friends for whom to feel 
a personal anxiety, and Hester took the paper from 
my hands to look for marriages. An exclamation of 
amused surprise escaped her. 

‘ O Gerald ! guess who is married?’ 

! J ttstina Warner, of course/ 
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• *Oh, you forget that marriage was fixed for the 
, week after we left England, Guess again.’ 

‘No— tell me.* * 

‘Well, tlien, Lady Coddleton to. the Rev. Samuel 
Smalley.* 

I ought not to have been surprised, but somehow 
the identity of Lady Coddleton with Rose May flashed 
suddenly across me, and I felt almost personally 
insulted that she had made so foolish a choke ; I felt 
literally ashamed of her and of my successor. Hester 
was lenient in her judgment, but could not discuss 
the 8ul>ject without laughing. 

We had returned to London, and almost the first 
visit we received at o)iir hotel in Albemarle Street was 
from Howard de Lac.v. He was duly preceded by his 
card, or I should scarcely have recognised him, so 
worn lie looked, so altered, and there was an ominous 
hectic in his hollow acheeks. I felt sure there was 
sometliing wrong, something amiss ; yet, with tlmt 
strancre reserve only comprelicnsiblo between two shy 
Englishmen, wx neither of us pronounced the name of 
J ustina. 

Hester came suddenly in upon us, and at once 
exclaimed: ‘But Justina, why is she not with you? 
Is slie well ? Tell me where I shall find her?* 

It was some moments before he replied — the two 
^d spots on his checks grew redder, and then quite 
pale. ‘Miss Warner,’ said he, ‘is in the Crimea.* 

‘ In tlie Crimea ! ’ repeated I 

‘Not married !* exclaimed my wdfe. 

He wrung my hand, and was quite unable to speak. 
At Inst he said: ‘Gerald, she is a noble creature! I 
am not worthy of her, and onglit not to complain. 
As you have been abroad, and have not perhaps seen 
the newspapers, it must conio on you strangely 
enough ; and tlie name of Florence Nightingale would 
tell you nothing. Her story scenes, indeed, to belong 
to the age of saints and martyrs, and to give a touch 
of beauty and dignity to ours, a glory of courage and 
devotedness. But of Justina — do not ask me to tell 
you the details of how it all came about. She is one 
of the hospital nurses at Scutari.* 

* Hut, after all,’ I said, ‘ your engagement continues? 

She will return ; and then ’ 

He looked more disconsolate than ever. ‘No,’ said 
he; ‘all is over between us. Tho letters slie has 
written to me since her departure have dissolved our 
engagement.’ 

I was struck with his pertinacity in refusing every 
hope drawn from suggestions of caprice or instability 
in his admired Justina. He seemed determined to 
think her resolution irrevocable, and w’as so engrossed 
with the idea of her sacrifieo of himself, that ho 
scarcely wished to see her come down from tho 
pedestal where ho had placed her, 

‘ Poor De Lacy,* said I, as he closed the door ; ‘ he 
will not live long: he looks as if he were going into a 
decline.’ 

* I don’t think so,’ said Hester, and she looked as 
incredulously liard as Barbara Alloync herself; ‘at 
least, not for tho love of Justina Warner.* 

Two years after this, when Hester and I wero 
quietly settled in our English home, Mr and Mrs 
Howard do Lacy came to pay us a visit of a ‘parson’s 
week.’ Mrs Howard de Lacy was very fair, very 
girlish, with the clear transparent freshness and mild 
eyes of one of Francia’s Madonnas. She was a distant 
cousin of her husband’s, and they were so much alike 
that perhapo it was the only reason they had never 
before appreciated each other. Howard still coloured 
at the name of Justina Warner — a name never 
changed. She has kept a resolution at last ! 

She returned from her pilgrim^e among the last 
of the brave lady-nurses, ‘a sa^er and a wiser’ 
woman, but a much happier one. This time, it had 


not been the mere spurt of enthusiasm— a simply 
benevolent amusement ; it had been reality ; charity, 
baptised in the fiery chalice of self-sacrifice. 

Justina Warner has found at lengtfi her vocation, 
and a worthy aim for her active energies. Her charities 
are- not confined to one department — she helps the 
poor, teaches the young, and cures the sick. Truth, 
Jiowcver, compels me to state tliat hors Is npt such 
a complete reformation from all eccentricity and 
whim as I should feel proud to present my readers as 
a moral at the conclusion of this stpry. There are no 
such sudden transformations in real life. Yet few 
acquainted with Justina Warner as she is, w'ould 
wish her different from herself. You would never even 
wish her younger — the handsome, cheery, matronly 
spinster ! No liusband invented on purpose could 
possibly have made her happier than she is. She has 
succeeded to a noble fortune, on the death of the 
general, and slie has learned the lesson how to use it 
nobly, for she has studied tho wants of others. 

We are all getting far into the ‘middle ages’ now, 
and often talk of these bygone days over Christmas 
fires and on summer holidays. Wq also talk of 
future ones ; and there is a marriage on the tajus 
between my second daughter, Justina’s godchild, and 
How^ard de Lacy’s eldest son. I did not half like it 
at first, but it w^as Miss Warner who insisted on 
gaining my consent. 


THE COMPLETE COURT LETTER- WRITEU. 

If there be any humble individual, such as the poet 
describes, conscious of possessing a turn for politics, 
but debarred by the lowness of his lot from mMdIing 
with affairs of state, wo should recommend him for 
his comfort to borrow, if possible, to hire, if necessary, 
but by no means to expend his scanty capital in 
purchasing tlie Memohs of the Court of George JU., 
by his Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.* 
The title-page of these two bulky volumes looks so 
magnificent, w'^hile their contents are so unspeakably 
meagre and trivial, that we are at once involuntarily 
reminded of tlie cry of the fruit-sellers of Constanti- 
nople, wdio perambulate the streets of that capital 
with, ‘ In the Name of the Prophet — Figs ! ’ The 
ducal editor has been arraigned by many, and pretty 
roughly handled for having made market of private 
confidences, and violated the sanctities of friendship, 
in publishing all this family correspondence ; but for 
our own part, wo acquit him very readily of all such 
crime. We are indeed almost led to believe that the 
accusations themselves must have been made by his 
literary friends, to give a piquancy to a somewhat 
insipid performance, and to swell, by the ‘ puff oblique,’ * 
the sails of a couple of far from clipper schooners. 

If the relatives of the ancient correspondents of Uie 
House of Buckingham have any real cause fpr anger,^ 
it seems to us to lio in this— that their ancestors are 
now held up to the British public in the disagreeable 
light of the worst and most twaddling letter-writeta 
of their time. The literary efiusions of some of tho 
rulers of England’s destinies, thirty years ago, do, in 
truth, shew most ignobly ^ike tho tittle-tattle of 
elderly females in a provincial town ; the only difier- 
ence being that the scandal, whicli forms the staple of 
both commodities, is in ttie one case the scandal of 
Bullock Smithy, and in tlic other, that of ‘the 
at Windsor. The sole peculiarity of the court-letters 
is their afiected secrecy (whether original or editorial 

• Hurst sad Bls^tt. 1609. 
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we doinot know), which reminds us of nothinpr so 
•much as the mysterious behariour of Messrs Pike 
and Pluck towards Mrs Wititterly, who overcome that 
weak-minded lady with references to the D. of C., and 
the C. of B. It is Sir William Freeman tie who writes 
as follows to the Msirquis of Buckingham, from Engle- 
fleld Green — but we could better imagine it to have 
been Lady Freemantle to the marchioness : 

‘The K has been in this neighbourhood for the 

last fortnight, living in the greatest retirement ; hia 
party consisting of very few — the principal object of 

course the Lady C , who is here. Tliey ride every 

day, or go on the water, or drive in a barouche ; the 

K and her always together, separated from the 

rest, and in the evening sitting alone apart. I have 
heard of the Esterhazys — who called on a friend here, 
and said the evenings were trisle a mourir — no cards, 
no books, no amusement, or employment of any kind; 

Sir Benjamin and Lady Bloomfield, Lord C , 

Nagle, Thornton, Koppel, and one or two more; I 
believe the Warwicks for two days; the Duke of 
Dorset. The secrecy that is preserved as to their 
pursuits is beyond all idea; no servant is permitted 
to say who is there ; no one of the party calls on any- 
body, or goes near Windsor ; and when they ride, a 
groom is in advance, ordering everybody to retire, for 

“the K is coming/’ The private rides are of 

course avoided by the neighbours; so that, in fact, 
you know almost as much of what is going on as I do, 
excepting that the excess of his attentions and enjoue- 
vtent is beyond belief,’ 

It is not too much to say that the pc;* 8 on about 
whom the statesmen of England (including even the D. 
of W.) seem to have mainly concerned themselves in 
those days was Lady Conyngham ; if the government 
had been an absolute monarchy, and she the queen, she 
could scarcely have occupied a more prominent space 
in those volumes ; the terror of her being so great as 
even to dwarf the grave apprehensions entertained of 
the schemes of Lord John Kussell for the total sub- 
version of tlie constitution, and establishment of a 
repxihlic upon its ruins. After the death of Queen 

Caroline, it appears that Lady C was even looked 

upon as the arbiiresa of the K ’s matrimonial 

future; since Goody Freemantle is found writing, as 
follows, to his gossip of Buckingham: 

‘ Tiie story abroad is, that they are trying to cook 
up a match for the king with' a princess of Tour and 
Taxis — T believe a sister of the Duchess of Cumber- 
land — and a sister of the Princess Esterhazy. Metter- 
nich is at the bottom of it. Query, whether Lady 

^ C will oppose or promote a match ? If her lord ! 

'would go, other objc’Cts might occur to her; indeed, it ' 
is hinted that she is trying to push her daughter for 

the, prize. The Duchess of C had a long letter 

from the king a few days ago, full of the highest 
spirits, rethink I ham fold you all I picked up* 

Even when theK is ill, it is satisfactory to find 

that he can at least eat and drink very tolerably; 
and Goody Freemantle, whom we guess to have had 
but a weak stomach of his own, has this to tell us . 
‘Previous to dinner, I thought his niajesy looked 
dreadfully dejected and ^ thoughtful ; but when he 
had dined — jfrofesaijig to have no appetite — and ate 
as much as would have served me for three days, of 
fish — but no meat— together with a bottle of strong 
puj^h^he wffi^^uch better spirits, and vastly agree- 
fnifS’ ThVjJtSip- w’ns certainly a gross feeder, as 
well as ‘ jgjfe- loved the mud, rising to no fancy 
fljes,’ ia jAtWmdjespects : we doubt whether many pf , 
his sif^^ts‘.c^Ad have acquitted themselves upon a ' 
did ; upon the occasion, for instance, 


when he went over to visit his faithfbl people in • 
Ireland, of which Goody Freemantle thus writes: *I . 
don’t know whether you hive heard any of the details 
from Ireland, but the conduct of the Irish is beyond 
all conception of loyalty and adulation, and, I fear, 
will serve to strengthen those feelings of self-will and 
personal authority which are at all times uppermost 
in The Mind. , The passage to Dublin was occupied 
in eating goose-pie and drinking whisky, in which 
his majesty partook most abundantly, singing many 
jo5’'0U8 songs, and being in a state, on his arrival, to 
double in sight even the numbers of his gracious 
subjects assembled on the pier to receive him. The 
fact was that they were in the kwt stage of intoxica- 
tion. However, they got him to the Park. Lady C 

lias been utmost constantly at the Pheenix Park, but 
has not appeared much in public.' 

Notwithstanding, however, the carnal accompani- 
ments of goose-pie and whisky, we have the gratifi- 
cation of learning that the K had been taught 

an excellent lesson by a storm wliich occurred during 
his passage, although the particular channel of his 
religious feelings may appear somewhat singular. 

‘Lady Ilanxiurt told mo (Freemantle) his pious 
acknowledgment for liis gx*oat escape of being ship- 
t wrecked was quite edifying, and the very great 
change in his moral habits and religious feelings was 

quite astonishing, and all owing to Lady C .’ But, 

indeed, it was not only courtiers who took these 

peculiar views of the K ’s favourite and Begnanto 

of the Brighton Pavilion, insomuch as \ce are assnrc'd 
that the Scottish preacher, Irving, w'ns w^ont to indi- 
cate her presence among his fuahionahle audience by a 
very delicate piece of fiattery. * Lauderdale told mo,' 

says the Lord Clianccllor, ‘ that when Lady is 

tlicre, the preacher never speaks of a heavenly 
mansion, but a heaycnly Pavilion, For other cars, 
mansion is suflScient.' 

The true value of this Buckingham Correspond- 
ence — for Memoirs of the Court they are not —con- 
sists in their exhibition of the character of George 
IV. He seems to have really had some good and 
alfectionate impulses ; and had he not been so unfortu- 
nate as to be a king, he would evidently have been 
a better man. In spite, however, of the title of First 
Gentleman in Europe, which some of his courtiers 
gave to him, he bad scarcely any of the elements of 
a gentleman, even to begin with. Coarse-minded and 
licentious to a degree which we could not make 
intelligible to now-a-day readers, he had pothJng to 
mitigate his animalism hut an outside lackering of 
Manners, and even this was laid on so very thinly, 
that tho real substance of T))c Mind was continually 
shewing itself through it. ‘ His royal progresses,' 
says one of the most intimate of his courtiers, ‘ w ere 
like the canvassings of a popular candidate for sena- 
torial honours;' while his fits of dignity, following, as 
they sometimes did, upon such familiarities as per- 
mitting his royal back to be slapped, were by contrast 
ludicrous in the extreme. The worst feature of his 
j character was his overwhelming egotism and selfish- 
I ness. His courtiers were always at their wits’ end to 
pamper him and keep him in good-humour. ‘ I have 
been manufacturing an address from this neighbour- 
hood, ’ writes one of tliem, to please the K with 

expressions of sympathy with him against the Q * 

The good gentleman succeeded only too well, for his 
majesty was so delighted, that he insisted upon seeing 
some of tho subscribers at his own table ; at which 
gracious mandate tho courtier was sorely distressed, 
since all those whose signatures he had so loyally 
obtained were * perfectly unfit’ to be invited. 

Like some other indifi^erent kings of whom we have 
rend, poor George ijas very sorry for himself when ill, 
and very frightened at the thought of his brotherr 
majesty, the King of Terrors* His phyiician became 
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firrnss«noar me, which <licl not seem exactly the effects 
of wind : even as I looked, a strnnjre wavy motion 
beenme distinctly visible ; the next moment, with a 
sndden spring, an enormous snake rose up before me, 
glaring at me with fiery eyes and hooded crests its 
open jaws emitting that low, yet terrific hiss, which, 
once heard, is never forgotten, and which appeared to 
agitate every one of the sparkling coils into which 
he had drawn his immense length. 

I was still on my knees, and for momenta or 
minutes, I know nqt which — for they appeared to me 
hours — the snake and I remained motionless, gazing 
on each other ; my very heart seemed to stand still, 
as my eye rested in horrible fascination on his 
hideous beauty. My blood curdled, and a deadly 
coldness shot tlirough every limb, as if I were 
paralysed, and about to 3deld myself resistless to my 
fate. " Suddenly, a full sense of my danger burst upon 
me, and littering a wild cry, which seemed to appal 
even my fearful foe, I sprang to my feet, and rushed 
madly over the plain. 

That cry of terror soon brought back my com- 
panions, but cro they reached me, there was a second 
shriek, of fear and agonj' combined ; it was from my 
poor horse, whom, on approaching nearer, we found 
struggling on the ground, with the huge shiny coils of 
the same snake wreathed round his neck and fore- 
legs. Tlie next moment, three bullets were lodged 
in the body of the cobra da capello, quickly fol- 
lowed by three more, and with all haste, my poor 
steed was relieved from the remains of his terrible 
enem3^ 

But there was a deep bite in the unfortunate 
animal’s lip; and even while we were bringing him 
w'atcr from a neighbouring pond, and endeavouring to 
aid and soothe liim, the venom began to spread 
through his system, and he rolled and writhed in 
death-throes that were fearful to witness. I stood by in 
sorrowful silence, watching life thus ebbing painfully 
away from my patient and faithful servant, wdio had 
so often borne me through darkness, storm, heat, 
and weariness, and now dying the death I had 
mj'self so narrowly escaped. J shuddered as I watched 
its horrors, and they added deep fervour to the 
gratitude with which I thanked Providence for pre- 
serving rne from such a doom. 

At length it was over ; my good horse had uttered 
his last moan, and his sufferings were at an end, but 
1 felt his death a mournful episode, that dashed the 
pleasure of my holiday, and had it been in my power, 
I would at once have returned home. But my friends 
would not hear of it, and remembering that there 
were now but two horses between three, and that I 
could not very well appropriate one to my own use, 
I agreed to proceed, being sure at the place of 
meeting of finding a remount. 

Before w^e again started, my companions resolved to 
measure the snake, and accordingly began stretching 
liiip out to his full length. While they were thus 
employed, a low hollow groan became 'faintly audible. 
TJie recent occurrence had so shaken our nerves, that 
we started back in alarm, as if we thought another 
snake had found another victim; but there was 
nothing to be seen. The next moment, a second groan 
floated by us, this time evidently issued from a 
thicket of brushwood close at hand. 

Supposing some w’ounded animal had there sought 
shelter, we tnstitutod a wary search, lest our ac- 
quaintance should begin with his teeth or claws, 
liound and Tpund we probed the leaves with our 
rigg« jJ^it yri^iout success, until one of my com- 
down, and looking among the roots, 
uttered triumph, as, lifting the branches, he 


brough| t^i^p ^hc large, muscular form of a Caffre. 
iJearly ip^^nsible, if not dying, the poor wretch 
appearfi 4 & ^ blood flowing from on 


assegai-blow in his side, and a broad bruise in his head, 
apparently Inflicted by a knobkerrie. Wo at once 
set to work to bind up his wounds, and to attempt 
his resuscitation, and as soon as the sufferer wns 
sufficient!}' revived, began to question Inm, in a 
mixture of Dutch and Caffre, as to the cause of his 
present plight. 

The wounded man’s dark countenance grew grim 
and stern as he related how, proceeding with a 
marauding-party into the colony, he had angered 
his chief, who witli his own hand had thus wounded 
him ; and that he had crept into the thicket, wliere 
wo found him, to die. A glaiicp of deadly hatred 
shot from his eyes ns he addeef: * If the cliiefs make 
good haste, they may catch Ketanoo before he 
reaches thft Valley of Blue Lilies.’ 

I The Valley of Blue Lilies I An exclamation of 
horror rose to our lips, and a fang of' agony shot to 
my heart, for it was that lovely and heautilul valley 
where I had built my home, and wliere, but a few 
hours since, I had left ray wife and little ones in 
fancied 8ccurit3^ It was distraction to think tliat 
danger, perhaps death, was around those dear oiu s, 
and that I was far avvaj', unable to defend them from 
the assaults of their fierce and pitiless foe, or, if I 
could do no more, to die with tlieni. Without j? 
second’s delay, I caught the bridle of the nearest 
horse, and sprang into his saddle; but ere I could 
start, ni}" friends were round me. There was a 
momentary consultation, when it was resolved that 
Thornton should hasten on the only remaining horse 
to demand assistance at the nearest military post, 
and Staines hurry on foot to bring the hunters to 
our aid, while I should ride with all speed to Blue 
Lilies, to share th*j fate of its dear inliahitanls. 

Swift as the wind, I swept over the level prairie ; 
hut ere I had gone wuiny miles, the sun began to dip 
and lose itself behind the western hills, and night fell, 
leaving me with the worst part of my journey unper- 
formed. Still on I w'cnt, stumbling over monster 
ant-hills and into miry ponds, as I dashed on in 
the dim starlight; then I tore down a steep defile, 
bristling with the spenr-like leaves of the clustering 
aloes, and saddened by the spectral euphorbias whicli 
waved their mournful brandies above my head — on . 
through rough, devious paths trodden by wild animals 
in the jungle, until I at length arrived on the hanks 
of the Kroomkie River. At the same moment, the 
crescent moon came rising above the trees, casting a 
silvery light over hill and tree, and gently flowu'ng 
river, and enabling me to seek for the ford by which 
I should have to cross. The Kroomkie w^as a small 
stream, flowing like a gleaming thread between high 
banks, whose steep sides were clothed wdth thorn-lrces 
and lofty canes, compelling me to ride along the bank 
until 1 should reach a path leading down to the 
ford. 

As I rode on, even amid my anxiety, it struck me 
that some unusual sound disturhod the profound 
stillness of the wilderness. The brilliant stars and 
the young moon were gleaming in the cloudless sky, 
and not a breath of wind stirred the leaves ; the birds 
had gone to rest, and the wild beasts had not 
yet left their lairs ; still there was a sound, moment- 
arily becoming more distinct, as of a struggle or 
contest. Could it be the Caffre onslaught? But I 
remembered that Blue Lilies was still many miles 
distant; and that, whatever its fate, no token of it 
could reach me there. The next instant, a bend in 
the stream brought the whole moonlit river full before 
me; and there was also the ford but a little in 
advance of me, into which two horsemen were entering 
from the opposite side, their dark forms contrasting 
with the silvery ''JJJtter, which scarce reached to their 
horses’ knees. Tfiey were merry, too, and their 
echoing laughter came like mockery to the fears 
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I, which were wrinffing my ))eart, but I hasteneil for- 
* ward to moot them, ami entreat their assistancfe. 

I Meanwhile, that strange sound grew rapidly on my 
cars, until it became a crashing of trees, and a roar 
as of a distant ocean. Then the gay laughter changed 
to a wild cry, as just above the ^t^anger8, the whole 
bed of the river became filled by an enormous wave, 
like a crested wall of water, rolling along with terrific 
i violence. There was no space for attempt at escape 
! or rescue, for the next moment the death-wave swept 
I over its victims, burying them in its turbid depihB4 

I stood by silent and appalled, while the torrent 
rolled by me, roaring, foaming, and bearing all before 
I it in its headlong jobrney towards the sea. I had 
often heard of tlie freshets, which, occasioned by 
heavy rains among the mountain sources, or some- 
times the bursting of a natural reservoir, come down 
the rivers in gigantic Vaves, leaving death and desola- 
tion in their track ; but this was my first sight of 
one, and truly a fearful scene it vt&b: the late gentle 
river filled to the brim with a boiling, surging flood, 
dark, turgid, and muttering, laden with uptorn trees, 
and tangled branches, and with dead and struggling 
animals, all tossing wildly hither and thither, now 
tlirown on the surface, now drawn into the eddying 
^.epths, as they were swept swiftly by. 

The next moment brought with it the rgjnembranco 
that the freshet rolled b^wcen me and Blue Lilies, 
interposing a barrier stronger than iron, and more 
insurmountable than mountains. Should 1 venture, it 
would not be to aid tliose I loved, but to destroy my 
last chance of ever again seeing them ; it would bo 
idly easting away a life w’bich might yet do them ser- 
vice, and that thought held luc reluctantly back from 
the brink of the river. My only hope was, and oh! 
bow earnestly I prayed it, that Thornton, who had the 
same river to cross, only nearer the sea, might have 
passed ere tlie wave came down, and so bo able to 
bring aid to the dear ones, from whom I was so utterly 
divided. 

During all the remaining hours of that night, I 
paced the small open space beside the ford, well-nigh 
frantic with my detention, now vainly watching the 
brink for some sign of the river’s decrease, now look- 
ing up into the sky, fearing each moment to sec tho 
relioction of my blazing roof-tree, whilo I thought 
with agony of the unsuspecting feeble ones exposed to 
the ruthlessnoss of savages. Then, as the night wore 
on, the voices of the wild animals rang wailingly 
through the buali — tlie hysteric laugh of the hyena, 
the moaning bark of the jackal, and the roar of thc^ 
leopard, mingled now and then with the despairing 
cry of some wild animal swept down by the freshet 
— all tending to deepen my misery, and aiding me in 
conjuring up harrowing thoughts. 

Day at length dawned on the still brimming flood, 
and on me still watching beside it, while with every 
hour of forced inactivity my heart grew sadder and 
more despairing. Towards sunset, the force of the 
current began to abate, and the eddies to gurgle and 
mutter less angrily, so I resolved at once to attempt 
the passage. Owing to the long delay by the river- 
side, tny horse was fresh, and full of vigour and cour- 
age; and when I rode him to a favourable spot, a 
little above the ford, he bounded in I'eadily at a touch 
of the whip and spur, regardless that I was on his 
back, and that 1 held a rifle uplifted in ray right 
hand. 

The nex^ moment, tho torrent was sweeping us 
down with all its force, and beating angrily against 
us, while my gallant steed, undismayed by the tur- 
moil, struck boldly and bravely out for tho opposite 
bank ; but where we gained a foot across, we lost a 
fathom in leeway, so powerfully did tho current bear 
us with it, all the while surging and gurgling loudly, 
and muttering in my ears hoarse threats that 1 should 


never more tread dry land, but turning and twfsting 
round among the eddies, be swept down, another 
trophy of the freshet’s might. 

I think they must have dinned a like threat in the 
ears of my good horse, for in the centre of tho riveir 
ho uttered a cry of fear, and throwing bis head up 
higiicr, beat tho water wildly with his fore-feet. 
Bending forward, but still holding my rifle and pow- 
der out of reach of the water, I tried with hand and 
voice to reassure him ; but it was witli little success; 
and more than once had the surges foamed over both 
horse and rider ere my horse recovered his courage 
and nerve again. Then th(3 struggle was resumed, 
and arduous it proved ; and while the result w’as yet 
doubtful, night closed in on the dark ivators, adding 
to our difliculties and danger. Still the good steed 
toiled on bravely in the darkness, until at length his 
feet touched ground ; the next minute, he scrambled 
up the bank, wearied and €*xhau8tcd, but victorious. 

One roll on the grass, one minute to recover 
breath, and my horse was again ready for the 
road ; and on we dashed through the darkness 
towards Blue Lilies. Every step I drew nearer home, 
deeper and deeper grew my anxiety and my fears; 
and when at length I could discern the faint outline 
of tho embosoming hills, my heart seemed to stand 
still with terror of what the next few minutes might 
disclose. As I approached nearer the valley, all 
wore its usual aspect of tranquil repose ; and for 
the first time since I had hoard the evil tidings, a 
glimmering of hope crossed my mind. But when I 
reached the spot, I found it was the stillness of deso- 
lation ; my house was a heap of smouldering ruins, 
my sheep-folds M’ero torn down, my cattle-kraals 
empty, and it seemed no living creature remained 
within the valley to tell the tale of rapine, which 
none had arrived in time to prevent. 

Had this calamity fallen upon me without a mo- 
ment’s preparation, 1 do not think it could have struck 
deeper than it did now. Slowly and feebly, like an 
aged man, I dismounted from my horse, and shrunk 
down beside the still smoking grave of all I loved, 
while the torrent of grief, ancl horror, and yearning 
for vengeance, that rolled over my soul, was deeper 
and more tumultuous than the waters of tho Kroomkie, 
through wliich I had so lately struggled. | 

After a time, a faint sound attracted my attention, I 
and I looked up to see a light flash out from a ruined 
shepherd’s hut, far up the valley. Imagining some 
lingering CaflTres to be there feasting on the spoil, I i 
seized my rifle, and hastened up. But what could 1 

equal my surprise, my almost frantic joy, when, 
sitting around the fire in life and safety, I beheld 
those I so deeply mourned ! A Hottentot herdsman 
had seen tho approaching foe from the summit of 
one of the hills, and rushed in with the tidings in . 
time for his mistress and her children to find safety 
in flight into the bush ; and when the same Hottentot 
had as(!ertained tho Caffres* departure, they bad 
returned again to Blue Lilies. 

Erelong, there was a trampling of horses in the 
valley, a lowing of cattle, and the loud voices of men. 

It heralded the arrival of Thornton and the military 
party he went to seek. On their way to Blue Lilies, 
they had crossed the * spoor ’ of tho abstracted cattle, 
and dashed on after them ; and tlie freshet having 
prevented the CaflVes crossing the river, they hod 
taken them in the very act, and brought them and 
their booty back in triumph. 

That night, mirth and laughter echoed through 
the valley, from the camp-flro round irhirhimirV^iiji 
successful luilitary party and Thomton ; and the'^ 
voice of the rdofless anc^well-nigh ruined settler was 
not silent. I had begun the world too oftem td 
appalled that I had it to do once more ; and all my 
regrets were lost in joy that ney wifb and children 
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werA spared to me. The next day, with unflagging 
industry, I began the work of restoration ; and in a 
few months, not a trace remained, save in my own 
memory, of tiie disastrous events of my holiday. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Three months of real earnest work make the Easter 
holiday come very acceptable to our scientific and 
learned societies; and now, having had a breathing- 
time, tiiey are all busy, with w’ork that must be 
finialied before the long vacation. The president of 
the Royal JSociely, Sir Benjamin Brodie, has given 
one of his two soirees to tlie Eeilows and to savans 
generally ; and great was the gathering. Advantage 
w'as taken of the opportunity to exhibit some of the 
newest facts of science — as, for example, Mr Gassiot's 
important and suggestive experiments with electrical 
discharges in a vacuum ; Mr Wiieatstone’s improve- 
ments in telegraphy, which render it possible to print 
500 letters a minute by telegraph — not quite 50,000, 
as some periodicals have erroneously announced. He 
calls it the Automatic writing telegrai)h^ far easier to 
manipulate than the instruments now in use — so 
easy, that even an illiterate person could send a 
message. Surely eight letters a second will be rapid 
enough for all purposes. In a paper read before the 
Society of Arts, Mr Varley shews how the difficulties 
of submarine telegraphy may be overcome. Another 
noticeable fact w'as Mr Warren De la Rue’s latest 
photographs of the moon, which are wonderfully 
distinct, and completely set at rest the question of 
rotundity. X<ooked at in the stereoscope, our satellite 
presents to us a solid globular face, with all its 
inequalities strongly marked ; and if tlte gentleman 
who has lately tried to make the Astronomical 
Society believe that the moon is only a shadow 
thrown by the earth— if ho will just take the trouble 
to look at these photographs, he will perhaps become 
aware of his error, Mr Dc la Rue has for some time 
been trying to get a silvered glass mirror for his 
telescope ; should he succeed, we may look for lunar 
photographs far superior to the present— indeed, 
truly magnificent, for silvered glass reflects more 
light than the best speculum metal hitherto pro- 
duced. Let any one invent a process whereby a 
perfect parabolic glass mirror can be produced, and 
we promise him fame and fortune. 

In a conversation whicli arose at one of the evening- 
meetings of the Royal Society, Dr Tyndall mentioned 
certain observations which he had made during his 
ascent of Monte Rosa — namely, that a hole pierced 
with a stick or axe-handle in newly fallen snovr 
appears of a blue colour. The endeavour to explain 
the^ phenomenon involves interesting questions in 
optical science; but the true explanation appears to 
be, that light is entangled among the flakes, and 
is reflected backwards and forwards by the minute 
crystals with endless repetitions, and thereby inani- ^ 
feats itself to the eye of a blue colour. In the i 
discussion which followed, mention was made of the 
blue colour of the Lake of Geneva, and of the Rhone 
in its passage by the city, which was at^iibuted by 
Davy to the presen(je of iodine ; but it is now shewm 
that the colour is simply due to the minute particles 
of mica which are poured in at the head of the 
lake, with all the mud borne from the glaciers ; and 
these, held in suspensioDi reflect the blue of the 

And make the water appear of that 

colour.' 

Two papers on Glycol deserve passing notice 

^on'acpomwfi^ their importance to chemical science, in 
the vjS^^hidl they open into a wide field of difr- 
covery;^ a future occasion, we shall be able to 


communicate particulars. — The demand for glycerine , 
increases so largely, that soap-makers who, from time 
immemorial, have wasted glycerine with their refuse 
liquor, have been invited — as they say in Paris — to 
take measures for the separation beforehand of this 
valuable product. — Dr Frankland, who well sustains 
his reputation, is pursuing his researches on com- 
pounds of ethyl, and has dcscril^ed the results in 
an experimental paper, also before the Royal Society: 
w'e commend one of bis facts to the attention of 
homoeopathists ; it is, that the odour of the compound 
called distanethyl will produce all the symptoms 
of influenza, lasting for two or three hours, on the 
person who smells it. 

Mr Mallet has read a paper, with a hard scientific 
title, to tfie Institution of Civil Engineers, which may- 
be explained simply as an inq^uiry into the means of 
knowing when large masses of wrought iron arc as 
strong as they ought to be. The largtir the mas‘«, tlio 
more liable is it to the occurrence of flaws on cooling ; 
and it appears that overmuch forging is a cause of 
weakness. — Mr Roper believes that his process for the 
dcsulphurisation of coke will benefit all wdio work in 
I iron, seeing that the purer the coke, the bettor and 
stronger w ill be the iron smelted therewith. The pro- 
cess consists in the using of an oven with a douWe 
bottom, tlifough w'hich, when the coke is in complete 
ignition, a flood of steam is forced, which rising through 
the smoke, carries off the sulphur. Should this be 
found applicable on a large scale, millions of tons of coal 
now useless and absolutely injurious in the manufac- 
ture of iron, w'ill become available. — Mr Fleming, a 
civil engineer, has exhibited and described to the 
Canadian Institute, what he calls a new compound 
rail for railways,* in which he inserts a core to main- 
tain the continuity, and thereby practically floes away 
with the joints ; ofid as the two sides of the rail are 
made precisely alike, wlien the top is worn, it is turned 
upside down, and so will last for sixteen years. 

Cambridge is taking steps to apply the munificent 
fund bequeathed by the late Rev, R. Sheepshanks — 
namely, L. 10,000, of which one-sixth is to be set aside 
to maintain an astronomical scholarship in Trinity 
College, while, with the re?raaindcr, the study of 
astronomy and of the sciences required in an astro- 
nomical observatory, is to be encouraged. -- Professor 
Piazzi Smyth once more reminds the scientific world 
that the question of establishing a mountain observ- 
atory on Tenerifie ought not to be lost sight of. — For 
the coQvenience of shipmasters, the turret-clocks 
through all the long line of docks at Liverpool are to 
be united by telegrapli, so that a captain watching for 
the stroke of one o’clock in any dock, will be able to 
compare his chronometer with the exact time flashed 
from the observatory. — Besides his astronomical 
reports, M. Le Verrier, of the observatory at Paris, 
is publishing daily bulletins of the weather from all 
parts of Europe ; he gets the needful information by 
telegraph, and prints it, to circulate among meteorol- 
ogical observers ; and one of the results appears to be, 
that those who study the laws of storms, can tell 
beforehand what changes are likely to occur in the 
wind and weather. 

The qu^tion of spontaneous generation has been 
warmly discussed once more by the zoologists and 
physiologists of the Academy at Paris. Living 
creatures, microzoa, have been found generated on a 
tuft of hay placed with due precaution in other than 
atmospheric air, and after exposure to the temperature 
of boiling water. But tho most eminent of the 
academicians -doubt the theory and the fact: Professor 
Milne-Edwards, wliose name ranks among tho highest, 
sees no motive for believing in spontaneous generation,^ 
while there is eveay reason to believe tliat tho smallest 
as well as the largest creatures are subject to the 
same law ; thbir existence only possible by procreation 
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/^from other living beings. He considers that in time,, 
‘chemistry will be able to form all the parts that 
make up an animal body, but not to cause a genesis 
of animated organisms without the concourse of vital 
power. Yet, results have been obtained which can 
scarcely be explained otherwise than by the theory of 
spontaneous generation. 

At their anniversary meeting, the Geological Society 
gave their Wollaston fnedai to Mr Charles Darwin, in 
recognition of the eminent services he has rendered, 
hotli practical and philosophical, to geological science ; 
and to Mr Peach, the well-known naturalist, formerly 
of Cornwall, now o/ Wick, they granted their 
Wollaston fund ; he being, as Sir Roderick Murchison 
says, ‘an ingenuous, modest, energetic nmn, and a 
zealous, active, and sound geologist.* The Society 
have cauai'd experimegts to be made on the coal seht 
from Tcte by Dr Livingstone, and find it to contain 
but little of sulphur, iron, or gaseous matter, hut 
plenty of ash. It is thought that a hotter quality 
will be found below the surface. Among other 
mineral matters brought before the Society, wc notice 
a tin ore irom Greenland, and various specimens of 
copper, zinc ore, and malachite, collected in the 
hills near Tabreez, forwarded by the Hon. C. A. 
Murray. — By the way, geology is not going to sleep, 
for a rival to the Society has appeared in the Geolo- 
gists^ Association, which already numbers 8oa’*c three 
hundred members. 

Dr Sicurd of Marseille has formed an interesting 
collection of the products derived from the sorgho, 
the Chinese sugar-cane, which has been much talked 
of lately. The number 42V» is already surprisingly 
large, and comprises portions of the plant itself, with 
the spikes and seeds; various kinds^of fiour made by 
grinding the seeds, and mixing the meal with other 
kinds of fiour ; specimens of sorgho bread ; of sugars 
of diflerent qualities; of the juice; of beer, cider, 
vinegar, and brandy, all made from sorgho juice; 
sorgliotic acid ; various dyes, carmine, red, rose, 
yellow, lilac, slate colour, and gray ; besides other 
preparations. The doctor has, moreover, written and 
published two volumes concerning the sorgho,* con- 
tainuig a description of the plant, and of the processes 
by which it is to he utilised. 

The Agricultural Society have just published a 
prize essay on the potato-disease, from wdiich we 
quote a passage for the notice of those whom it may 
# concern. The author, Dr Lang, says * the disease is 
of a fungoid nature, increased in virulency by atmo- 
spheric causes. That all manures arc injurious, 
saving only lime and salt. That the earliest potatoes 
in ripening should be exclusively grown. That cartli- 
ing up repeatedly with fine earth is the only elTectual 
prevt^ntivc to the ravages of the disease.* 

We take the opportunity to mention here, that a 
correspondent, jealous for the honour of his country, 
reminds us that the operation of ‘ringing* the 
branches of vines, as mentioned in last Month, has 
long been practised in England. An account of the 
operation appears in the first volume of the Trans- 
actions the Horticultural Society, published in 
1808. And that a fine specimen of the Poinciana 
Gilliesii is growing in the Botanic Garden at Kew. 

The Geographic^ Society, always fertile in attractive 
subjects at their fortnightly meetings, have liad a paper 
on the Yang-tsze-kiang, as illustrated by Lord Elgin’s 
expedition up that mighty and long mysterious river ; 
and while tf^is describes the stream. Sir John Davis, 
in another paper, gives a description of the valley 
through which it flows.— The Royal Engineers liaving 
just despatched a party for the survey of British 
Columbia, are required to organise a second party for 
service on the continent of Europel-that is, to survey 
and mark the boundary-line between Turkey and 
* Montenegro, and between Turkey and Persia : a task 


that will occupy probably three years.— A small 
sovereignty is going a-begging: the king of Eiji offers 
to place his dominions under the protection of Eng- 
land, for the sum ofL.9000. — Signor Mlani, a Venetian, 
wlio has resided ten years in Cairo, is preparing an 
expedition to^rediscover the source of the Nile, under 
the auspices of the French government, who con- 
tribute arms, ammunition, and professional assistants. 
Tlie party hope to explore fhe river thoroughly, to 
penetrate to the south till they cross the equator, then 
turn to the east, and come down mpon the coast at 
Zanzibar. It is said that among tiieir equipments 
tlicy will carry frightful masks, with which to terrify 
the natives ; if this be true, it does not say much for 
the common sense of the leaders of the expedition. — 
Many readers will remember Captain Basil Hall’s 
interesting account of lauding through the surf at 
Madras ; tliat adventurous process is now to bo 
abolished, greatly to the comfort of passengers, by the 
construction of a pier with screw-piles. Will not the 
catamaran-mcn get up a cry about vested interests ? 
— Steamers are built and building in the ship-yards of 
the Thames and the Tyne for the navigation of the 
rivers of India ; and we hear that a clover engineer in 
Bengal ])laces a railway locomotive on board a boat, 
and makes it drive the paddle-wheels. — The Society 
of Arts have discussed another long and important 
paper on the Growth of Cotton in India, a subject 
which cannot be too much ventilated, hearing as it 
docs on the prosperity of our eastern empire. 

Interesting alike to artists and savans are the 
questions now mooted as to site, space, and organisa- 
tion. The British Museum is overfull ; the cellars 
are crowded with thiiigs that cannot bo shown for 
want of room ; and it is recommended, not without 
reason, that the best way of affording relief would be 
to remove the natural history collections to the 
Museum at Kensington.— The National Gallery is in 
the same predicament, so the Ro 3 'al Academy are to 
migrate from Trafalgar Square, to a now house which, 
being wealthy, they offer to build at their own cost, if 
government will give them a site on the grounds of 
Burlington House. — The Institute of British Archi- 
tects have held a practical discussion on Metropolitan 
Improvements, with a view to discover the best. — Mr 
Ruskin, in a lecture delivered at Bradford, gave the 
manufacturers of that busy town a word of advice, 
which the whole West Riding may profit by. He 
urged them not to study mere fashion and caprice, but 
that which is true and elevating ; to leave off stealing 
designs from one another, and seek rather to invent 
for themselves. 

Wo are promised a series of Nature-printed botanical 
works by Mr Henry Bradbury. A collection of 
figures, of octavo size, including every species of 
British Ferns, is being prepared, and will be issued 
periodically, with descriptive text by Mr Thomas 
Moore. Uniform with the above will be published 
Nature-printed British Sea-weeds and Nature- printed 
British Mosses. The specimens already issued are 
exceedingly lifelike and beautiful. 

Mr Wiard*of Prairie du Chien is emplo^^ed in con- 
structing au ice-boat, which he is confident will prove 
successful. The general plan of the boat is set forth 
by the inventor as follows: ‘The boat which I first 
propose to build will be twelve feet in width by 
seventy in length, and when ^resting upop the water, 
would displace about one fgot ift depth. It will bo 
propelled by a pair of locomotive engines, acting on a 
single driving-wheel, to which adhesion is given by 
various devices. The bottom, ends, and 
hull, for about three feet in height, are of iron; the 
upper part is enclosed and finished similar to a 
passonger-car, and warmed by steam-pipes, aiid ViU 
accommodate one hundred passengers ; it is steered 
by a pilot familiar with the river, by devices which 
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give* him perfect command over it. A steam-brake is 
attaclieil, by wlficli its velocity may l>e perfectly con- 
trolled ; tlie boat is supported on skates or runners, 
80 adjustable as to pass through snow five feet in 
depth without presenting any considerable resistance.’ 
The Canadian and American i>res8 afb enthusiastic 
about the probable results of this invention. Their 
mniiy thousand miles of rivers will become, they 
calculate, even more practicable and useful in winter 
than in summer; while they consider the speedy 
establishment of a swift overland mail from Montreal 
to I’ugct’s Sound inevitable, since the Mississippi, 
tlie Red River of the North, Saskatchew^an, and 
Fraser River — the last two being separated near their 
sources by a distance of only 317 yards — may easily 
be made to form a net- work of ice»-navigation, broken 
oTi\y by three or four brief portages from the railways 
of Wisconsin on tlie east, to the deep waters of 
I'uget’s Sound and the Pacific, If the boat lyeaks 
through the ice, or enciountors an air-hole, machinery 
is prepared for that emergency. The driving-wheel 
is near the stern. The inventor calculates the ordin- 
ary speed on the ice at twenty to forty miles an hour; 
while w ith clear solid ice, lie believes the vessel may 
be made to attain a velocity of eighty miles. 

R A C II E L’S DREAM. 

“VTiiy didst thou wake me, Deborah? for I have 
dreamed a dream 

So bright, incthiiiks, that it will make my day the 
darker seem ; 

E’en like the rosy, blushing cloud that smiles at early 
morn, 

Smiles to betray the shepherd’s trust, and laugh his 
hopes to scorn, 

Wouldst hear the dream, the fleeting dream, that 
passed away too soon ? 

Thou knowost where 1 lead my flocks to take their 
rest at noon ; 

Beneath the chestnut’s shade I sat, and felt the south- 
wind blow 

From wlicnce the frankincense and myrrh in dropping 
odours flow ; 

But sweet as camphire, calamus, spikenard, and saffron 
arc, 

I had a blossom pleasanter, a treasure sweeter for. 

Yea, Deborah, kind sleei) had brought what waking 
da\s deny — , 

A mother’s joy, a mother’s bliss, a mother’s ecstasy, i 

I nursed a baby on my breast ; its hand moved to and : 
fro. 

With that sweet, soft, caressing touch which only ' 
mothers know. 

As, with light stroke of downy wing, some little 
fluttering bird 

Scarce parts the gentle air, and yet the southern wind 
is stirred. 

So seems to me that little hand had stirred within my 

r. soul 

A depth of longing mother’s love that leaps without 
control. , 

No bee from red pomegranate’s cup such melting 
honey sips, 

As I, when bending down, I kissed those coral-parted 
lips. 

And looked within the soul-lit eyes that min ored back 
ray own, 

And felt soft breatji ufSon my cheek — then woke— -ray 
dove had flown. 

Nay, chide not, Deborah, roy nurse ; I cannot help but 
weep ; 

would give a waking year for one such night of 
sleep. 

Nay, ask ppie not to load the sheep ; I care not now 
V ' *10 guide 

The tender kids, that they may feed the shepherds’ 
tei^ts beside. { 


The lowing of the gentle herds, the bleating of the flock,; 

Seem but a cruel voice, that doth the childless Rachel 
mock. 

I envy every ewe her lambs, and then I weep for shame. 

Call me not Rachel, Deborah ; call me some other name. 

My husband loves me with a love so faithful, dost thou 

say. 

That fourteen years wherein he served seemed unto 
him a day : 

The drought consumed him in the noon, and chilling 
frost at niglit, 

But still he journeyed on content with me, his goal, in 
sight. 

’Twas even so; and I have' nought to give him In 
return ; 

No token of the love that doth w'ithin my bosom burn. 

lie never once reproached me — nay, his very silence 
makes 

My grief jnorc bitter, and iny soul with deeper sorrow 
aches. 

For, if I had a little son, T know his life would bo 

Bound with tho lad’s, as it hath been bound up, kind 
. heart, with me. 

Oh, tell me not, tlie infant’s birth might be tho 
mother’s death ; 

Methinks, for such a happiness I’d gladly yield my 
breath : " 

For then it would not seem to me that I had loved in 
vain, 

A fruitless dry and withered branch upon the desert 
plain. 

If 1 were gone, I know they would return to Canaan’s 
land, 

Where Jacob with his Rachel’s child in Isaac’s tent 
would stand, 

And bid tlie khnd man bless the boy, and with his 
fingers ti’ace 

Tho features of Krebekah in the little Syrian face. 

The son of his old age should prove the apple of his eye. 

And Jacob he would love the lad — ah, well and tenderly. 

And he would guide his tender feet in pastures fresh 
and fair, 

And load him by refreshing streams, with all a shep- 
, Jierd’.s care. 

For Jacoh’.q God shall be with him, and bear him safe 
from ills. 

And give him blessings that shall reach the everlasting 
hills. 

Then, when my husband’s hour arrives, ere, like a shock 
of corn, 

He comes in season to his rest, with songs of triumph * 
borne, 

Ilis Rachel’s treasured memory shall to his vision rise. 

And ho shall her see stand again ’neath Padanaram’s 
skies. 

Again, in youthful beauty, he shall meet her at the 
well, 

And he sliall name the name in death he loved in life 
so well ; 

And Rachel’s son shall kneel beside, and take his 
parting breath, 

And Rachel’s son shall close his eyes when Jacob 
sleeps in death. 

O blessings of Rebekah ! on the wretched Rai||he1 rest ! 

0 spring from me, Thou one in whom ^ nations 

shall be bleat ! 

1 cannot pray — I cry that great, exceeding, bitter cry, 

In anguish of my spirit — * Give me children, else I die.’ 


A Correspondent calls our attention fo an injustice inadvert- 
4mtly committed by tho contributor of the article Co-operation 
(Chamber»"t Journal, No. 272). in not having mentioned therein 
tho name of Mr G. J. Ilolyouke as the author of the work from 
which his Information was supplied. 
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Terms— Cash or reference. 

WELLER and HUGHES, Wholesale Importers, 

27 Crutched Friars, Hark Lane, London, E.C. 

BRIGHTON PAIiE AXiB, 

so MUCH ADMIRED BY VISITORS, ONE SHILLING 
PER GALLON, lU 9 and IS Gallon Casks. 

INDIA PALE ALE, 27b. por 10 Gallons. No. 1 BRIGHTON 
PALE ALE, 24 p. per IK Gallons. FAMILY MILD ALES, 1«. 

) and Is. 4d. per Gallon. EXTRA bTOUT, Is. 4d. }>cr Gallon. 

‘ 8UPEU10U PORTER, Is. per Gallon. 

THE CELEBRATED 'XXX;* OLD AND fiBIlD ALES, 

Is. 8d. PER GALLON. 

IN BOTTLE.— INDIA PALE ALE, 4b. fid. per Dozen Quarts; 

\ 28. IHl. per Dozen Pints. EXTRA STOUT, 48. tid. |>cr Dozen 
i Quarts; 28. fid. per Dozen Pints. Bottles, In. fid. per l>ozen, 
j unless exchanged. 

HALLETT and ABBEY, India Pale Ale 
Brewers, Brighton. 

London Stores, Himgerford Market, Strand, W.C. 

«,* DELIVERED FREE BY DRAY, WITHIN 7 MILES 
OF CHARING CROSS. 


H ALL’S EAl^ J>E COLOGNE.— An inimi- 

tabic perfume, which, for delicacy and durability of o<lour, 
cannot bo surpassed by any foreign article imported. In full* sized 
bottles Is. each. A caso of six bottles for oh. fid.— .lOlIN H. 
HALL, 3(>fi llulborn, two doors west of Clinnc!cr>' Lnno, W.C. 


CHINA AND GLASS ROOMS 

Nos. 49 and 50 OXFO R D STREET , LONDON. 

JOHN W. SHABPUS 

Brg» reBpoctfiilly to mil the att«iitIon of the Public to Ills IMMENSE STOCK, which is now roplcte with .11 the most Modern and 

ClMsio Designs in CHINA, GLASS, EARTHENWARE, PARIAN STATUARY, and BOHEMIAN GLASS. 


. PARIAN 

Dinner Services, to Dine twelve persons, . . lron>JC2 3 0 

Ditto, richly Gilt t* 3 13 « 

Handsome Painted and Gilt 5 liS fi 

Rich Coloured Hands, handsomely Gilt, . • 7 7 0 

Porcelain Services, rich Coloured Bands, handsomely 
Gilt, from 25 guineas. 

A variety of Patterns, expressly for India and the Colonies, at 
the same moderate prices. 


fromAo 17 
* I fi 


STATUARY AND BOHEMIAN GLASS. 

TEA SERVICES. 

White China, Gold Edge 

Neat Painted Band and Flowers 

Elegant Pattern, handsomely Paipted and Gilt, v 

Splendid Services, of the most Elaborate Workman- 
ship and Design, rich I'alnted and Gilt, . to 14 14 

GLASS DEPARTMENT. 

ParticuliU'ly neat cut Wine Glassos, . £0 

Handsome cut ditto, . . tVom 12i>. 6d. to 1 


from £1 

t 


DESSERT SERVICES. 

Pdrsous, in nest Coloured Borders, 

Ditto, Antloue Borders and Coloured Wreaths, . 

A Coloured Borders, with Gold and Flowers, 

on the finest porcelain, 

Ditto, ditto, fVom Five to Tei> Guineas and upwards. 

China Hreakfa8t*Bet, Gold EdgA— namely, fi break- 
fast cups and saucers, 2 plates, 1 slop, I sugar- 
bosm, I milk-jug, , . / . . . 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PaTTERNS AT THE SAME 
moderate PRICES.1 


n 


3 15 0 


« 12 fi 




Neat good strong Tumblers, 

A large variety of Patterns, , 

Palo xVle Tumblers, for India, 

Modern Shapo Decanters, * 

Cut Glass and Engraved, 

Custard and Jelly Glasses, 

Cut Glass Water Jugs, 

Best Glass Salts (modern shape/* 

A Price Catalogue may be had on application, cmRaindtik 
full description of Kitchen Requisites, Toilet Ware, Papier Traviu 
Cuttery, Plated Cfuet Frames, Hot Water Plates atid Dish^ 
and every requisite required for furnishing, at extremely reduced 
Cash Prices. • • 


Iuh. fid. to 1 
I2s. fid. to 2 
• . . fi 

. HlB. to 2 
4s. fid. to 0 10 
. 5s. to 1 1 

fid. to 0 2 


fi por dozen. 

f> IT 

fi » 

0 f/ 

0 

« per pair. 

2 0 

fi per dozen. 
0 each, 
fi » 


a .8. . -*^11 the Country mutt he aecomptmiod with a refimmeo or remittance. 

A ChlnA Dinner Service, to Dine 19 Persons, Torqnols nnd Gold, 10 Gnlneas. 


OXiBNFlBLD PATENT STARCH, I 

, USED IN THE KOYAL LAUNDRY, ! 

And PnoitoilNolin by HER MAJESTY’S LAHNOBEBS to bb 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

GLENFIELD PATENT STAECH, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

OB inferior kinds are often substituted. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, dco., dec. 
WOTHKUSPOON & CO., GlasgUw anu LiON1>on. 

HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE. j 

T^OTICB OP INJUNCTION.— The admirers of 

this colobrritcd Fish Sauce are i>articu1arty requeRto<t to 
observe that none is genuine but that \v,bich bears the back label 
with the name of Wjlt.iam Lazsnbt, as well as the front label 
signed * Elizabeth Laxenby* and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of tho Genuine Sauce will henceforwat-tl 
appear an additional label, printed in green and red, as follows: 

* This notice will be afllxed to Lazenby’a Harvey's Sauce, prepared 
at the original warehouse, in addition to the ivell^known labels, 
which are protected against imitation by a perpetual iujunotion 
in Chancery of 9th July 1858.* 6 Edwards Street, Fortmau Square, 
London. 


^ A ^ 

PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 

For Fuddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow-root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. The Laneel 
sa^’s; ‘This is superior to anything of tho kind known.* — See 
Reports, also, from Drs llassall, Lcthcby, and Muspratt. 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. per 18-ounce Fnckct. 
Paisley, Manebestor, Dublin, and 2.3 Ironmonger Lane, London. 


BOR WICK'S BAKING POW DERI 


I ^OR making Digestive Bread without Yeast, and 

for improving Puddings and Poetry. A sure preventive of 
Indigcfition, recommended by the Queen’s Private Haker, and 
used by the Army and Navy. 

“When >ou ask for this well-known article, fce that a spurious 
and useless hni ration is not substituted. Sold by every respectable 
Diuggist, Grocer, end Ccrn-chnndler in the Kingdom, in ]d.,2d., 
4d., and Gd. Packets; and Is., 2s. Gd., and 5s. Tins. 


RELIEF FOR INFANTS 
IN CUTTINQ THEIR TEETH. 

M rs JOHNSON’S American soothing 

8YHUP. — This cflicaoious llemcdy Ims been In general 
uso for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
C^iildren when suffering from Convulsiuna arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on tho Gums, the 
Child will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the Inflammation 
reduced. It is as Innocent as efficaeious, tending to produce the 
Teeth witli ease ; and so pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let 
its gums be rubbed with it. Parents shoul4 bo very particular to 
ask for JOimdON*S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and 
to notice that tlie names of Bakclay and Sons, 95 Farringdun 
Street, .London (to whom Mrs Johnson has sold tho Recipei, are 
on the Stamp aiflxed to each Bottle. Price 2s. Ski. per Bottle. 



fTRELOAR’S j 

COCOA IMUT FIBRE MATTING 


IS TBn BK8T* 

L8 AWAIlDEn«.LONDON» NEW YORK* 

and PARIS. 

•Icontalning Prices and every particular, Post Free. 
BUOUSE, 42 LvOUAta HlLJt, .LONDOIT (11,0.). 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS TO THE 8ER-SI0E, ANO OTRERS 

Exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and heated particles pi 
dust, will And 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

a most refreshing preparation for tho Complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, a^aying all heat and irritability, 
and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending 
restored elasticity and healthful sUite of the skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Fluslics, and Discoloration, fly 
before its application, and give place to delicate clearness, with 
the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of sunburn, or stings 
of insects, Ite virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 48 Gd. 
and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by A.Row'I.and Ac Sons, 20 Hatton Garden, l.ondon, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. ^ 

HOLLQiWAY’S PIUS-ATMQSPHERIC IMPURITIES. 

D uring the long winter and changeable spring, 

our blood becomes iiiiprcgnm*^cd with many noxious ingi c- 
dients, even in the country ; and by how much are those increased 
by the impurity of air, necossuiily present, in crowded cities or 
unhealthy districts! 3*o get lid of these drawbacks to health 
and comfort, has been the desideratum for many years, but now 
happily solved by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, which thoroughly 
cleanse the circulation from all iniiiinities, whenccfeocver derived, 
and expel vitiated substances, which, through careltavness or 
accident, taint the system. Contuminuted bloinl at once distinba 
the healthy fiction of every organ, dcinnges the secretions, and 
destroys health, and ultimately life itself, if its purification bo 
not cflected by HOLLOWAY’S admirable Pills. 

KBATXITG'S 

PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 

F leas in dogs, poultry, &c., are instantly 

do.^tloyed, as also Hugs, lleelle«, and every other Insect, by 
this Powder, which is quite IianiilesH lo animal life; sportsmen 
particularly will therefore flml it invaluable. In Packets, Post- 
free, for 14, or treble si/c, for ;iG poslago-btamps, by THOMAB 
KKATINO, Cheuisst, 71) Si Paul’s Churobynrd, London. K.C. 

Take notice, each grniiino Packet hears the above name and 
address. See The Eteld, Oct. 2d aud 9th, pp. 2G3, 283, and 294. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

M essrs NEWUERY caution tlie public against 
using any hut the genuine Dr .1 AM ICS'S Fk VEU PO W DICIi 
in casea of tho above complamt, and, to insuio thtMUBcIvea against 
the iniltatious, to ask for Newbery's, always oVisoiving that* 1'^ 
Newreuy, No. 45 St Paul’s Churchyard* is on the Government 
Stamp round each 1 or.. Bottle, at lls., and each Packet, at 2s 9d. 
Direetions are enclosed with each Packet Bbtahlishod a. i>. 174G. 
For the effects, see advertisement in Medical Tunas, January 1, 
1859. 


V inegar.— coNDY’s patent Concentb a tkd 

PiiBK Malt Vimcoar, supplied to Her Majesty s Ottvern- 
ment. Families, by using this delicious Vinegar, insure purity. 


labalied and capsuled. Wbolosalo 

63 Kino William Btrkkt, London Bridob, E.C. 
Sample for Six Quarts to any Railway for 2s, Gd.— P. O, O. or 
Stamps. 


SFIECTACIjES 

E dward george wood, optician, &c., 

I J17 Chenpside, corner of Milk Street, London.— Patent and 
Other fipeotaolea, and Single and Double Eye-glasses, adapted to 
all descriptions of sight. 

Catalogue on avplication. 


CHEMICAL magic-brilliant EXPERIMENTS. ' 

S TATHAM’S CHEMICAL CABINETS and 

PORTABLE LABORATORIES aflbrd un Endless Fund 
of Tnsti'uctivc Amusement, and contain the Cbomioais and 
Apparatus necessary for performing the brilliant experiments 
shewn in the Lectures at the Royal Polytkchnio and other 
Scientiflo Institutions. ‘ Youths* Cabinkis,* Cs. Gd., 7s. fid., 
10a 6d. ; Book op Expen^iieNTS, 6d. ; ' Studknts,* 2la , 31 b. Gd., 
42i«, 168 b. ; ‘Economic Laboratory,’ IO.'Jp., 210a. Illus- 

TRATXP CataloouN. frcc for Two Stanifw. Bold by OhemistB and 
Opticians everywhere ; or forwarded direct, on receipt of Money 
Order, by Willmxi BtathaMi 10 Beftiors Street, Oxford Street, 
Londotti 





FrSce 4s stronn^ly bound in clotbi |pp« 342» 

, . PKATERS 

SOCIAL ANI) FAMILY WORSHIP. 

rEETAEBD BT 

A COMMITr:^^ OF THE QEHEUAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE onURGJI OF SCfOTLAED. 

'• * 

WiuiAM Blackwood &. Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

Sold by all Booksellors. 

POPULAR TALCS BY F. E. SMEOLEY, EBQ. 

FRANK FARLEIG5J or, Swues from the 
Life of a Private Pupil. 

28. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

2. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL;* or, the Railroad of Life 

3s. boaids ; 4s, cloth gilt. 

3. 

HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, AND 
. WHAT CAME OP IT. 

2s. Gd. boards; 3s. Gd. cloth gilt, 

4 

THE FORTUNES OP THE COLVILLE 
FAMILY. 

C Ills liy Phiz. Js (M. lioardh ; 2a, ed cloth gilt. 

Atti.iun Il.tj,, ViBTua, & Co , 33 Pateinokter Row. 

B UTTETl’iS GRADATIONS in READING and 

SlM’diLINCr, upon an entirely Now and Original Plan, 
by aliich Dissyllables aie londcrcd as easy as MonoByllablcs. 
46'Lh Edition, riico Is. Gd. bound 
BU I TKU'S ETYMOLOGICAL RPCLLING-BOOK and 
EXPOSnOll. 2l;^th Editiou. Piico Is 6*d. bdund, 

BTrnTR’S GUADUAL PXtlMEU. With Engravings 3Gth 
Edition. X^iiceCtd. « 

London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman Co., 
Hamillok & Co. Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd. 



inPORTitI%T /klVi^OUlVCEMEimr. 

Metallic Penmaker t£ tlio Queen. -By Hoyal Command. 

JOSEPH oillott 

B egs mo&t respectfully to inform the Commercial 

World, Sfbolastlc In^titut1ons, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of his uniivalled Machinery for making 
Steel PvnB, and in Rccoulanco with thp sclcntihc spirit of the 
times, he It.is introduced a nkw bKHiKS of his useful productions, 
which, for K\(KTLK\rB of tkmpeii, quality «*f matkrial, 
and, abo\c all, (hkapnichs in piiicr, he believes will insult 
univetsal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the ini press of Ins name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and tbiy nr© put up in the usual stjle of boxes, con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac-similo 
of his signatiirn. 

At the request of peVsons extenblvely engaged in tuition, J, 0. 

ha. intiodu<>c'a hia Warranted School and Public Fens, 

which aie especially adapted to their use, being of difleient 
dci^rees of iloxlbility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, 
suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens. — Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 55i New St., Birminghaih ; 

Wo. 91 JOHW STBEET, WEW TOOK; and at 
37 GBACECHUBCH SIBEET, LOWDOW. 


STAR LINE of 

CLIPPERS, sailing from Liverpool 
♦ hA month, ineduding 

WWetSted CUp^l^''' O*’"*"'®”** 


AjMfly to the Ownen, H.* T. WILSON & CHAMBERS, 

91 WATaa Srmr, Lnxavoob 


HARK0KIUK8. 

'DOCK CHIDLEY bBgs to call attention t<^ his 

XL mpnhw ENOLISH HARMONTHMS (mattuMotutod under 
bis own inspection), in elegant fancy wool oases, of superior Tone 
and Finish. Also, a well-selected Stock ot Messrs Alexanohe & 
Co.*s celebrated French Instruments, imported direct. From AU to 
A.34 each. For Descriptions, see Lists. All Warranted, and 
sent Carriage Freo within lUO miles, if prepaid orders,— Depdt, 
1.35 High Jlolborn, W.C. ; Manufactory, St James’s Road, 
Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 

THE IMPROVED CONCERTINA 

R ock CHIDLEY begs to inform the Public he 

is novr making very Superior Double-notion Instruments, 
from Al, IOj. to £10, lo«. each, cases included. The last-named 
Instruments are in Ebony, highly finished, and are patronised 
by the principal professors. All Warranted to givo tho greatest 
satisfaction, and sent Carriago Froe within 100 miles, if prepaid 
ciders.— Depot, 135 High llulborn, W.C. ; Manufactory, St 
James’s Road, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 


CARDS FOR THE Ml LU O 



Principal Eatablisll- 
met Its in the 
World. 


pAronised by the 
Crowned Heads of 
Europe and the 

ARTHUR GRANOBB^So 

PATENT REGULATOlt PEN, FOR AliL HANDS. 
•Is- per Box. Post Free. 

GBNXRAL STATIOKKAT WARBHOTTSBs 

308f Kisrli Holborn, Ziondon. 


MICROSCOPES AND TELESCOPES. 

\rEWTONVS STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

ll MICROSCOPE, in Case, with Two Sets of Aehromaties^ 
Condenser on Stand, magnifies 65,(KX) times, L.4, 4s. Compound 
Micfoscope^ with Seven powers, magnifies 20,000 times, L.^ I6a» 
ditto, 10s. Gd., 16s., and 18 b. Od. each. ACHROMATIC TELES- 
COPES, 10s. to L.2. Ditto for India, Deer-statking, Acs., of very 
great power, to shew Jupiter’s Moons, in Black Leather Sling- 
cases, L.3, 38. each. 

MAGIC-LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

N EWTON’S IMPROVED PHANTAS- 

MAGORIA-LANTEIINS, with Lenses 8| inobes diameter, 
to shew a pictiiie 9 feet in diameter, suitable for Schools and 
Lectures, L.3, 3s. DISSOLVING- VIEW Apparatus, oonsisting 
of a pair of 3|-inoh Lanterns, L.8, 8s. MAOIC-LANTKRNS, 
with 12 Slides, from 7s. 6d. eaoh. A most extensive assort- 
ment of Sliders, Views, Buildings, Natural History, Astronomical, 
Missionary, and other Subjects. 

Illuatrated I^iceAtot for Tfirea Stamps. 

NEWTON A Co., Working-opticians and Glpbe-makers to tho 
Queen, 3 Fleet Street, Temple-Bar, London. 

BEDDING AND DEDDTEADS. 

J. AND S. STEER’S SPRING AND FRENCH HATTRESSE 

M ake the most Elastic and Softest Bed. A 

Frice-lUt of every Description of Bedding, Illuikett, and 
Counterpanes, sent free. Bedsteads : Arabian, four-post, Frenob, 
and other Styles, in Birch, Mahogany, Ac. ; Patent Iron aifil 
Brass Bedstei^B on the most improved Prln^pUw. Cribs, Cots, 
Ac. ; Bedroom Furniture of every desoriptloa. 

Eider-dow^ Quilts in fifik and Cotton Cases. 

J. A N D $. S T E E Re 

Redding, Bedstead, and Bedronm Purnlttire aUmuimaiwm» 
tw Oxford Wtreat, lomdoo. 



W ILLIS’S GOLD COLOURED CROWlf ?1BNS 

neither rust nor corrode— are made with fine, mediant 
or broad points— as flexible as tiie quill— and for extreme dura- 
blUty are unequalled. Sold In boxes, containing 25 pena. Is. 
(Post free for 13 stamps), or 3i. Dd. per loo. By Cnippaiwufui e 
sad Mtsassr (sole ProprietOfe),D Newgqte Street, Louden, B.C. 

if .R.— None are genuine unless stamped as above, ♦ Wnus, 8 
Newgate Scroet* Wbelesale and for Exportatloii. 



CHAMBERS’S EDUCATMAl COURSE 


EDITH!) BY "W. A R. CHAMBERS. 


Now issued, strongly bound in Cloth : 


Directories, 


Pages. 

Price ' 

Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age, 

m tl 

122 

Is. 

3d. 

Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age, (Woodcuts), 


198 

2a. 

Od. 

English. 





Elementary Lesson Sheets; in 14 Sheets,*2S by 18 inches. 

each 



2d. 

First Book of Beading, sewed, . (Woodcuts), . 


16 

Hd. 

Second Book of Reading, sewed, . do. 

• 

48 


3d. 

Simple Lessons in Reading, . . do. 


96 


8d. 

Rudiments of Knowledge, . do. . 

• 

88 


3d. 

Lesson Book of Common Things and Ordinary Conduct, 


80 


8d. 

Moral Class-Book, ...... 

• 

168 

U. 

6d. 

Composition, Introduction to, . . . . ' . 


42 


Gd. 

Grammar, Introduction to, . . . . .» 

• 

58 


8d. 

Grammar and Composition, ..... 


184 

1«. 

Gd. 

Etymology, Exercises on, ..... 

• 

226 

2s. 

Od. 

Elocution, Principles of, ..... 


376 

2s. 

Gd. 

English Language and Literature, Jlistory of the. 

• 

300 

2s. 

Gd. 

Writing and Drawing. 





WRITING —Plain, Current-hand, and Ornamental— 




In 15 prepared Post Copy-Books, 

eacii 



Gd. 

In 18 prepared Post Copy-Books, F%m Paper, 

do. 



Gd. 

In 10 prepared Foolscap Copy-Books, 

do. 



3d. 

First Book of Drawing, . . (W'oodcuts), 


90 

Is. 

Od. 

Second Book of Drawing, . . do. 


96 

Is. 

Od. 

Brawing-Books — consisting of a series of Progressive Lessons in 




Drawing and Perspective ; in 1 8 Books, sewed. 

each 


Is. 

Gd. 

Mechanical Drawing, in 3 Books, . do. . 

do. 


Is. 

Gd. 

Architectural Drawing, in 3 Books, .do. . . 

do. 


2s. 

Od. 

isometrical Drawing, in 2 Books, do. 

do. 


2s. 

Od. 

Ornamental Drawing, in 3 sheets, each 13 by 9 inches. 

do. 



3d. 

Styles of Gothic ^Architecture, in a sheet 25 by 20 inches. 

a 


Is. 

Od. 

Orders pf Roman Architecture, do. do. 


i 

Is. 

Od. 

CondShsing Beam Steam-Engine, in Section, &c., in a sheet 25 by 

20 inches. 

Is. 

Od. 

Workidi||*J|||^wings and Designs of Steam-Engines, 4to, sewed, 

• 


Is. 

Od. 

pf Machine and Mill Gearing, 4to, sewed. 



Is. 

Od. 



CHAMBERS’S EDHCATMll COURSE 

Continued. ^ 


Geography, 


Geographical Primer, . (Woodcuts), . . 68 

England, Geographical Text-Book of, . do. , . 88 

Scotland, Geographical Text-Book of, do. . . . • 76 

Scripture Geography, Text-Book of, . do. • « 74 

Geography, Geueraf Treatise on, . do. . . . 384 


LABOE SCHOOXi-BOOM M.^FS— Coloured and mounted 
on rollers for hanging on School-room walls. 


Price 

8cf. 
Kh/. 
10<f. 
3a. Qd. 


ENGLAND, 

5 feet 

2 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. 

14s. 

Od. 

SCOTLAND, 

, 

do. 

do. 

14s. 

Od. 

IRELAND, . 


do. 

do. 

14s. 

Od. 

EUROPE, 


do. 

do. 

14s. 

Od. 

PALESTINE, 


do. 

do. 

14s. 

Od. 

ASIA, 

« 

do. 

do. 

14s. 

Od. 

AFRICA, 


do. 

do. 

14s. 

Od. 

NORTH AMERICA, 

. 

do 

do. 

14s. 

Od. 

SOUTH AMERICA, 


do 

do 

14s. 

Od. 

THE HEMISPHERES, 

with 





Astronomical. Diagrams, 

do. 

do 

21s. 

Od. 


The Maps may he had vaipiished, seUii^ at 28. 6d. extra. 

These 10 Maps in Wooden Case (lo Maps, £7, 7*. ; Case, £1, lOs.), 

PRIMER ATLAS, containing Nine 4to Maps, 

MINOR ATLAS, containing Fifteen Maps, 

SCHOOL ATLAS, containing Thirty-four 4to Maps, and accompanied 
by a copious Index, . . . . 


jgS, \7s. Od. 

6d. 
5a. Od. 

10a. 6d. 


History, 


Ancient History, 

Medieval History, 

Modern History, .... 
Greece, History of Ancient, . (Woodcuts), 
Rome, History of, . 

British Empire, History of the. 

Biography, Exemplary and Instructive, 


294 Bs. Od. 

362 3a. 6d. 

564 4s. Od. 

364 8j. Od. 

372 2s. Od. 

294 2s. 0(?. 

290 2s. Od. 


ArithmHic arid Mathematics, 

Arithmetic, Introduction to, .... 144 

Arithmetic : Theoretical and Practical, .... 260 

Key to, . . • . . .116 

Book-keepii% by Single Entry, . ... 96 

by Single and Double Entry, .... 176 

Ruled Foolscap Paper Books — Single Entry, ‘2 Books, sewed, 

— Doulde Entry, 2 Books, do. 


Is. Od. 
2s. Od. 
2s. Od. 
Is. Od, 
Is. 

Is. Zd: 
u: 3d: 



CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIOML COURSE 

Continued. 

Arithmetic amt MathermUcs. 

Algebra: Theoretical and Practical^ 

Key to, . . . . . 

Eitercises and Problems in A%ebra — 

With Answers, ....... 

Without Answers, ...... 

Plane Geometry, . . . . ^ . 

Key to, . 

Solid and Spherical Geometry, and Conic Seetious, 

Practical Mathematics, 

: Key to, .... 

Mathematical Tables, ..... 


Sciences, Introduction to the. 

Science. 

(Woodcuts), 


132 

Is*. Od. 

Matter and Motion, Laws of. 

do. 


82 

lOd. 

Mechanics, 

do. 


104 

Is. Od. 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, do. 

• 

84 

lOd. 

Acoustics, . ' . 

do. 


84 

Is. Od. 

Optics, . . . . 

. do. 

i 

J16 

Is. Od. 

Astronomy^ 

do. 

, 

JOO 

Js. Od. 

Electricity, 

do. 


no 

Is. Od. 

Meteorology, 

do. 

. 

82 

Is. Od. 


Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. — containing Matter and Motion ; Mechanics ; 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics •, and Acoustics, Ss. 0«?. 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. II. — containing Optics ; Astronomy ; ■ 

Electricity; and Meteorology, ..... 3s. Qd. 

Chambers’s Scientific ChartS—These charts— each measuring 40 by 
27 inches, and containing upwards of 20 Fictorial Illustrations — are 
adapted to the Scientific Treatises in Chamhers's Editcatiwial Course. 


Sheet 1 . Laws of Matter and Motion, 


Is. 

6d. 

It 2. Mechanics^ 

- 


Is. 

6d. 

* If 3. do* 

• • 


Is. 

6d. 

Each sheet mounted on rollers^ 

• . 


4s. 

6d. 

— — mounted and varnished. 

, 

5s. 

Od. 

' Others in cmrse of preporatim. 




Cheihistry, by Professor G. Wilson. 

(Woodcuts), 

340 

3s. 

Od. 

Geology, ‘ v ’ . . 

do. 

228 

2s. 

Od. 

Zoology, . ... 

do. . . . 

262 . 

3s. 

Od. 

A.njMal Physiology, 

do. • 

108 

Is. 

6d. 

Vi^etable Physiology, . . 

do. . 

128 

Is. 

6d. 

Political Economy, 

• ' • • • 

t 

160 

2s. 

Od. 


Pages. Price 
482 Ss. Od. 

228 2a. 6d. 

128 2s. 6fl(. 

' 64 Is. Orf, 

282 2s. Od. 

108 2s. Od. 

168 Is. 6d. 

544 5s.' Oc?. 

322 4s. 6d'. 

346 3s. Of/. 



CHAMBERS’S EDECATMAl COURSE 

Oontinued. 


Latin, 


mnstrated with copiona English Kotes and Prefaces. 

Pages. 

Price 

Raddiman’s Latin Rudiments, 

, , 

• 76 

loa. 

Latin Grammar, Elementary, 


166 

2s. Od. 

Advanced, 


820 

8s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises, Elementary, • ^ . 

, 

78 

Is. 0<f. 

Advanced, .... 

• * 

144 

2s. Od. 

Key to, . 

• 

142 

2s. Od. 

Phoedrus’s Fables, ..... 

. , 

124 

Is. 6d. 

Nepos, ....... 


222 

2s. 6d. 

Caesar, ...... 

♦ • 

256 

2s. 6d. 

Sallust, . ..... 

• 

176 

2s. Od. 

Quintus CurtiuB, ..... 

• • 

352 

3s. Oti. 

Ovid, . . . . • 

« 

272 • 

8s. 6d. 

Horace, ...... 

• , 

320 

3s. 6d. 

Virgil — ^Vol. I ; Bucolics, and iEJneid I. to VI., 


804 

3s. 6d. 

Virgi— Vol II.; iEneid VII. to XII., and Georgies, 

• • 

296 

3s. 6d. 

Livy, ....... 

• 

364 

4s. Od. 

Cicero, ...... 

• • 

320 

3s. 6d. 

Latin Dictionary, Latin and English, 

• 

784 

9s. Od. 

Latiu-Engli|h Part, 

• • 

418 

6s. Orf. 

English-Latm Part, 

* 

366 

4s. 6d. 

German, 




OSbUtir bjj Jlr Jluc, dprimmt plaster in ll^e ^igl^ dbOTfrurgh. 



First German Reading-Book, 

« • 

158 

2s. Od. 

Second Germati Reading-Book, .... 


292 

3s. Od. 

German Grammar, Elementary, 

* • 

144 

2s. Od. 

Advanced, .... 

• 

346 

8s. 6d. 

FngUsh-German Phrase- Book, 

• * 

156 

2s. Od. 

Dictionary of German Synonyms, 


192 

2s. 6d. 

German Dictionary, German and English, 

• • 

954 

10s. 6d. 

German-English Part, . , 

* 

448 

5s. Od. 

English-German Part, . 

• • 

506 

6s. Od. 

Music, 




Manual of Music. By Joseph Gostick, . 

• 

248 

3s. Ofl^. 

V 

MINOR EDUCATIONAL 

OOURSK 


FOR USE IN THE HUMBLER CLASS OP SCHOOLS. 



1. Introduction to Reading, .... 

• • 

0 

. 2d. 

2. Reading Lessons, ..... 

• 

• 

2d. 

3. Arithmetical Primer, 

• * , 

• 

, 2d. 

Key to Arithmetical Primer, 

« • 

• • 

• 

Id. 

4. OrammE^cal Primer, . • . . - 

• • 

0 

. 2d. 

6. Outlines of Geography, .... 

• 

* • 

• 

2d, 

6. History, ...... 

• • 

• 

. 2d, 

%* Other Works in pr^aration. 


• • * 

A 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinbtirgh; and all Booksellen^^ 



How completed, in One Handsome Volume, cloth lettered. 

price 14s., 

THE 

PICTOEIAL HISTORY 

OF THE 

INDIAN REVOLT, 

AND OF THE 

it ®|itt it 310^0-7^ dL 

UNIFORM IN SIZE WITH THE 

HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 

i»it| ^!t)is an!) Moo!) (fngtabin^. 


In One handsome Volume, cloth. Price 13 b., 

s 

CHAMBERS’S 

HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR, 

IJ-LUSTRATED WITH 

Colotti'tb ^lans, anb ®l00lr dEitjitlrings. 


r £ intense interest connected with the Crimean Contest called forth thi»» Work, in which will bo found a suednet 
and accurate Karrative of the whole scries of Expeditions and Campaigns, including the imparallolod Siege ov 
SEBASTOPOX a, illustrated by numerous Maps, Plano, Mews, Scones, and Portraits, drawn from authentic sources. It 
is prepared by a writer of experience, whose ambition it was, so to use the ample intelligence supplied by Public 
Papers, Official Dispatches, and the Communications of Eye-witnesses, that his Work might possess a permanent 
interest, andl^e worthy to rank, as it ih designed to do, with the PirToniAL History of E*\f,iMND. 


The 

Hessn ScaHM w i k 
first class.^ 


prepared .and Engiraved by Messrs Johnstown of Edinburgh, and bcant^uUy printbd in Colours by 
MTaruake o;f Edinburgh. The Wood Illustrations embodied in the letter-press are of the 


; R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 



ADOPTED LAKOELT BT HEB HAJESTY’S 60TESHHEET. 


CROGGON’S 

FATEVT ASFEALTE BOOFIIS FELT, 

And ‘ INODOEOUS FELT for Damp Walls, Lining Roofs, &c. Sold in Rolls, inches wide^ 

ONE PENNY PEli SQUARE FOOT, 

Also BUY HAIR FELT^ for preventing the radiation of Heat and deadening Sound ; and SHEATHISTG* 

F£LT^ for Ships' Bottoms, on which the Copper lies smooth. Samples, •Directions, and Testimonials sent by post. 

• , , 

GROGGON & GO., 2 Bowgate Hill, London; 

. And 2 Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 



pllAY HAIIt lUC- 

\% bTOTlKD TO ITS NATU- 
RAL C'OLOUn. Neuralgia, 
Ni'tvous Ileadnrhr, BlicumaU 
ism, nnd St iff .loluts cured by 
F. M. HKURING’H Patknt 
Maonj.iic IlureiiFs, 10b. and 
11/9, OoMnz, 2s. (Id. to 2(K Cray 
llntr and Uuldiiess Phbvektro 
by F, M. 11. 's l*e1ont Preventive 
llrubh. Prirt' 4 h. and 5s- Offices^ 
:)2 Bitsimhall londan. 

injiy bo bad, fjrattt, 
tlic Illubtiafctl Pamphlet, * Why 
ilair brronios Cray, and Its 
Rcinody.’ Sold by all Cboinista 
and J'(*funicrs of repute. 


pAPElMlANGINWR.— TI.o Chcapi-at House in 

I l.ondoii for overv Known style of Paper lufiigiiigs, <« CUOSS’.S 
\VHOLi:^Af.l2 WAlllCJIOlJSK, 70 Crkat PourLANU bjRKPz, 
Oxkokd Sikki/T, Mhero the Publiu aiul tlso Trade arti aiipphcd 
fioni iJio LarRCht and most KxtfUfiivc Assortment in the Kingdom. 
I'atu ins and (loods sent to all parts of the Countiy. 


] 70B FAMILY AEMS, send Name and CoFuUy 

/ to the inoilALCIC OKPIPK. No charge for SCiOrcu. 

Correct sketch and dcscriph'oti. 
I tis. 6d.$ in Qolour, £8. Monumental 
brasses, seals, dies, and diplonk'a 
pl.ites, in mediaeval and modarx’* 
stjlos. l4cvcp-prp8s and Crest-dies^ 
</np guinea. Illustrated prioe-Ust 
post free. 

ARMS, CRESTS, Ao.-Creats on 
rings or seals, 8s. ; on dies, 78. ; 
arms, crest, and motto, 258 ; book* 
plate, 25s. 

SOIJl) GOLD, 18-carat, Hall- 
marked Sard, or Bloodstone RING, 
engraved with CRKST, two guineas; 
^ seals, desk*Bca1s, pencil-cases, dec. 
Send sisEO of finger with orders for lings. 

T. MO BING 

(Who has received the Gold Medal for Engraving}, 

4/1 High Holhom, London, W. C. 



FLOUR, WARRANTED UNADULTERATED, 

I ^REE to any part of lAondon (not less than 14 lbs.) Wliitcs, for Pastry, at per bushel (56 lbs.), 10s. 4d. ; 

Households, for Rrcad- making, l)s, 8d. ; Seconds, 9s.; Wheat Meal, for brown bread, 9s.; Best 
iliiu and coarse Scotch Oatmeal. Address, ITOllSNAIL ami CATCHPOOL, Bullford Mill, near Witham, 
Essex, or 97 Goswell Road, City Road, E.C. Directions for Bread-making, gratis. Terms, Cash. Bags lent- 
Gcrman Yeast. A Half-sack (HO lbs.), or upwards, free to any Railway Station within 200 miles. 



MILLS' LONDON-MADE PATENT LEVER AND OTHER WATCHES, 

Arc niiequalled for their Durability. Accuracy of Performance, and Low Prices* 

Kicry Watch Is skilfrilly niilshed tsiid \iarraittcd. 

Gold lloriyontal Watches, Gold I>inl8, Jc\i ©lied, £4 43 Silver Horizontal Watche*, 4 holes \ na i/s. 

Ditto, ditto, supfriQi’ quality, id 6?. to 10 lbs. Jewelled, /* us. 

Ditto, Lever ditto, lo holes Jewelled, 6 10s. « 1() lOi. Ditto, I.ever ditto, 3 10s. r 4 lOs* 

Ditto, beat London inaKe, 10 lbs. // 20 Os. Ditto, very siipeiior London make 4 lOs. » 9 lOs. 

li. MILLS* Superior Fatcut Lover Hunting Watches for India, are well recommended at the following pvieei, 
aud wai ranted ; 

In Stout Gold Cases, . .. £>\U bs. and £25 Os. each. 1 In Stout Silver Cases, d68 0«. and £19 Oa each. 

An unusually CaIciisU© tflock of SullU GoM isiiard and Albert Chsilne. 

IHamottd and other JUnys^ Brooches, Btaceiets, ^Tc., ^ 

all of the latest and most AVFROVED DBSIGNS. 

A Dosciiptivo Pamphlet of Patterns and Piiccs sent free to any part Of the world. Any of the above 
forwarded, free, on receiving Post-office Orders, payable to IIexry Mills, 171 and 172 Oxford Street, London. 
i:STADDISHKD TMIBTY YBABS. 



L W. & T. ALLEN, 

PATENT PORTMANTEAU MANUFAOTUBEBS. 

ILL.USTBATED CATAllOOUES 

OF 

Portmanteaus, Pressing-Bags, Pespatch •Pmces, Piressing-eSMa, 
Trayellir^-Bags, wltli Square Opening, and 500 other ArtteU» te 
Travelling, by Post for Two Stamps. 

L W. & T. ALLEN, 

Military Outfitters, 10 and 22 Strand. 







STEFHENSON invites attention to 

boauUfully engraved Patterns of Wedding-Cards, Enamelled 


IS HER S PORTMANTEAUS Envelopes, At-home Notes, Breakfast Invitations, ko.; a Selection 
ANI> TEAVELLING-BAGS. ’ 


FISHER’S NEW HHESSING-BA 6 . 

Cataloguos Post free. 

188 6 TI;AND> lohboh. 


Every Article in Stationery kept of the best Quality, and no 
Charge made for Stamping Arms, Crosfcs, Ac., on Paper or 
Envelopes, at Stuph AMBON’S General Stationery WABsaouss, 
09 Oxford Street. (The Post-office near Regent Circus.) 




TH^ 


JSw S xB L oeMimtaCo. 

£v»n Evani, 
A&«rSarB-Jon«i-T)ium«» 
Jbtrpamtnnif^O^fdau. 
^Urjyehon —Weod. 

AbUtiffUm-^OtblAm I th. 
A«tillMi«»«-0urminfton. 
JUtfUr^UiRnee, F. O. 
Aldsr$hot$^AXitay F. O. 
IVrin*. 

A Inwiofi— D«vif on. 

Alrtn/hr^^-'lMC. 

AM 0 /r]:»«~>Mnnh«ll 


LEAP NOT COVEBED WITH POWDERED COLOUR. 

HoitNiMAM’s PtiEB Tba is * alwoyB flood atiko^* and hold everywhere In repute. *It has no ^fiMJ«.ap.^^niiirn. 
pof^'dered colour on the surface, for, consisting of the spring gathering, it has no brown 
flavourless leaves for the Chinese to disguise, consequentlyilaBting flavour is found in this Tea, g’hu^Fnt. 

LONDON AGENTS TOE HORNIMAN’s PURE TEA IK PACKETS. 

^•r0uaK Dod«on. SS Blackman 8t I Edp«artBiL, Cook, Cornw Quocn SU [ XHeeadUtv, Cook, » Coveatw Street. Tiiw»«o».Sttndore— Hart 
ArwttffcX.iIrtGnberUon, .VJIJudd St \ gioUiom, Webb, *10 IHRh Holbom. Rcpunl .tf., Klj»litn>tone,:!rrRrj|centSt. TVjXoMNlcklin-Willuuni 


Bavivnttr, Forte*cue,GroTeTrr. Jonea. NoUtng HiU, PeRg, ft lAdbrook Oif vr. Et Paul’s, W olf, 7S St Pi»ul*» Ch -yard- 
OkmfttU, PureveU. 7 h CornUlll. | PortUs»a PL^Umnof, 67 Charlotte St | Si John’s Wood. Callard ft Howstr. 


Alntoie^i-^DuviMOn. /Jumhow-Wlllmmi. DutuMai- Cm 

Alras/hrd-^lAie. /»af*tdry— Sutcliffe. , />ii«diii»-Mar*l 

4*1*0,,^,— Mnnhall a«r#l0W-.Lelc«0trr. iHmsiaMs^t 
AUo-fa^KofCTs. High St. Sur^Nimn A H»nn«ll. -Ouwlay— Kna 
Aimnekaf^-lJamn. AartoH-Brllamy-Hal^m BusingwAdr^ 

Nelcoti. Bungag — Churchyard. Eastfngton—T] 
4 e<i 0 Mr-l>y«on,MktPl. «o*»oH-Act»n. Past lllsUit^]i 

//iMMftM— Cunningham. Callt»gUn—liudgv. h<t^lsash--Ui 
'w<ritnj/<u»— Belcher ELleg—i^H^ 

.4rMff4tfe~.Nirhol(-Stait. CemftrW^fe— Thurtton. Di 

./Gkfturton—Mann. rawpditn—Slmco*. Ed 4 HbHdp&-^ 

..titWioenif—Whltham. Hand# ft Welch Mack! 


[TlFTriCI Tlcthurst Frdwatarboutt 
Dl JBi X D. Ttr^Ad/— ‘Lye. 
f Street. Tteefron-Sandert— Havtl 

Regent St. TViXoMNickliu-Willuuna 
» Ch -yard, a'ofton— Fletcher, 
urier. TunftrWpe—Wlbmer. 

I mmmf Tanbridgs W-Field -Nye. 


Oum/Vter-Carruthen. /rewtton— Rogeri.Hh.St Afartoefc— GllL ftouMBu-Chlgwell. MtPl. r((iy,.«A«wi— Philliiui. 

7Jiind<ie-.Marahal-Pater- Nerneoatt#— Kemp.ll.St JWorirport— Ha^ Aom— Y eareley— 1 erria. Toiecearre— Ilurturt. 

i>imataMa~Tibbett f aon. 1/oraaZey JVealft-Wmlaroi Afat/ock SatA— Flower. AoMerAem— Outwin. Toetruoy-Webber-MuTch. 
/ittralay— Knapp. Arerakam-Chatfteld-JulL Mkt. l^lnnell. ttothwtlt-~pyke. Tbrrfnyton— Selhck. 

CaatnoaMdS—Glbaoii. ' Neimaloie— Spurglij. Mkt. Harbro’ — Merreit. Aoyato?»-Matthewa-Beal. Triug — Bird, (ft King, 
/.'oadnyeon— Tldinan. HioWarOWX-'FoB* P"B‘ Bf*>*’*” Afo»rt<roy-T>ickiu- Awykn^-Atton, High St. Troifbdgs -Wintei Snntlt 
Foat /ttaW— Ben well. Hidt-Kelnhardt-Plcker- Afitjyle/d — White, [ton Auyttey— Hawkina. Truro— Mantii, Mki. 1*1. 

ATaK/eMli— Llfley. WMnoar/erS— Crook. Afare— Bra clier, Mkt Pl Bgdi — Yotiiiu-Comden. Tunafolt— Beiitiftt. 

Cklau— lAtham. //uHatH— Williamson, i Afa/*aAe»*-Shaul, Mkt. PI ifyr— Barry, High St. Tu/ftiinrSirutr, High St. 

AVc/aakett— Diinad. IfunBngdow— Proroat AfartAyr~Stei»henB,H.bt. St^freon- IFatcten— Miller. TtatcATtAtH HalhSiiowdon 
AdaNftHJea— Evans. Wnratplafyoint— MItton. A/WAurat— Wolfentaii. St /ee«— Turner. i;rA.Ar!d— W ratten. 

Kdin. — Mackle.Prlnf.St. //yiA# — Cobb— Paine. Atid. AToHon— Dudden. A:t/.#rmarr/«— HempttetL t/’/urrston— Downward 


Asftbv ds Itt Z OanfarAury-Cottrel-Reve AJyAom-Jodton-Burton /(/brd— Beale, High 8t Aftf/on— Sutton, King St At A/ury (VorA-Whltcwaj High Si. 

j(aA/or<f--ltamaey>Sted- Oar/ia/a-Coward, Scotch RmaieortA— Moore, P. O. r{/>-a«»wAe-Verney. Aftfrertow— Oaten. St A^ofa- Snrieg, FtA— CTeotda. 

^lAata/unr-Keane [man. t'or/tou— Drabble. fSt A’puwrtA— Caldlcolt maatena— Mmfahall.j A/ttrAal 7>aon— Katliro. .SahtAury-U Itiuck-Read t/tluxatai— .lohnton. 


>lA«tat0nr~KeaT)e. [man. It'or/tou— Drabble. fSt ApuwrtA— Caldlcolt IJIAastena— WaranaU 
^,»i/i(»i.o«-tyii«-Newu>n fartH/t-Kernick-Jaroea. Appiny— GriWtha, F. O. /indnyton— Simnia, 


A/ 0 n,fioutA>ltowen-Faror SandAQi^— Blayda. 


Hscbdge Dlniock-Ciiavo 


vta^bureuwA— Barnard. ComwrtAai* — ^Darlei. \Rpsom — CoUingwo^. Jtmtnater— Chappie. Afoutj/pmary—Caatell ^andya(e— Pnrday, P. O. lni</A<#v«t— Citiiclimriu. 

aiid/awi— Uournr. U’oraAolten — Johliaon. Ar«A— Kent. /paietnA— Eyre — Peek Aforatort-AtaraA— Perkin*. SoodietrA-Ijaa-Rlnnondii. iruAr/trld— Cardwell. 


.1 udlsm — B ou rn r. 

>4jrwiina(ar— llobiiiB. 

A y/asAury— MarahaU- 
-tyr- Henw. 
J/anAury--llurUon Bro' 
iroAaweU— Heyward, 
yitwt^fon — J oy tier 
/liaOiytlinA*— OWrn. 
itotA— W iiatley— Amery 
i)a..Pot'« Fltltei-Pearc 
Aottla— Harold. 

Mxlpy //rot/*— IJicey, 


Varnhulton — Johliaon. Ar«A— Kent. /paietnA— Eyre — Peek Aforatert-AtaraA— Perkin*. 5awdietrA-I<a*'Rinnondii. iruAr/trld— Cardwell. 

VasUs Jisdmghum-^UblL /itofi— Wybom.Hlgli St ireuArldya— Slater. P.O. A/yhind— Woatoby. , .Vaxiuuni/Aotn-Briphtloy. S’atalt— Uigtiway. 
CasUs-Corp — Moore. Aeaaluim-foitor-Dlngly Idsuwrth — Barnwell. A'ofiawflrtA— Davfi. .SWAorottyA— Ireland. [Shop 

Crrna.dAAaa-.*Bunnctt EwsU — Doamery, Hh.St. AXyA/ey— Aked, Low St. .Vodaeo — Pollard. Aedy/e^/— Bnrr*. Hunfoya— Wwlt, China 

GAa/MiAfrd Parker-Pertwe /’*etr.Slone«Murch-PaUt Aaieedoit— Batley. AaseAy— Frerard. Srvenoala-Mnrth-Vineer WaJsham te — Dnrby 

GArhanAom-Simt'Klanct A'*ii*«>ulA — Bickford. gandoA—Severi, S. Gate AVuUoirw — WilhamH, AArertira*— Poison— Cole. S'bre— Parker, High nt. 
Chuilng — Whoilow Pyushum — Riggers. AenilworlA— Newton. A'antirteA— Bhldet, H.St A'AatlrtAury— Battable. HVirrAant— Beat 
CA«»Wo«— Peake, Hh. St P'airjard — GiIok, Mkt PI. Kenntnghall —Twtddy. A'aolA— Hutchins, Wiud Shsrborns — Klngdnn. IFimMtua(ar-Tayler>Toite 


ic— OW'en. CA«»Wo«— Peake, Hh. StlAaii:/<irif — Gilot, Mkt PI. jranaloyAoW — 1 widdy. AaolA— liutehins, Wluu Shsrboms — Kingdnn. IFimMtua(ar-Tayler>Toite 

tUey-Amery. OAolA«m-Tribc-Fretich. -Barley.MtPl AeitaHny— Burtt AewarA— Eggletton [St AAp^tem AroUat-llyri-Duy | R'orrioytoti^Pictori ftCo. 

FLtftei-Peai'ce CVloMarta— l^irnplugb^ FatmoiOA— Lake, Strand A'ldrfprmtniUar— Steward AVtcAury-Ua^es -Hnml SApfWaW-Tliorpe — Baaet I framirA-Reading Adey 


CA(fyatow>Taylor. 
CA«ad{«— Horn. 


AarAAeiMatMuf— Riltpon. CAatO— tcming, P. «. /'aetraAom-BUSS-Uiause Atnyartcrp— iwrucm... , - 

JJarnday— Wall, Mat, Pl r*Ap»#ary-Roblii8on ft Co Pnt’aAam-Arnold,UghSt Ai»«y»f«i*iley— Leech. A’airiwitBniton-Qromwcl j^AorpAatit— Peniurold. Waveitrt's — Hetimayno. 

i)afteM-«»7/-ToinUuson rAaiAowi-Beitding ft Son FFA ins— Dunn. jr»iiystim~Gould,Mkt Pl. Msttton dft— Poultou— AArpwtAury-' Whitney lf>(hur>>e- Tlmroton. 

yt«<ton‘l7.-N— PuHiu. CAastar— Blake— oiifby. /WAsOma-DavU-Hamon. ATlnyten— Hiddleahip. A’awwiorAat-Divcr. IBlm* S/irtvanAom-Greeu-Lumb fKpdnaaAury— Horton. 

AorMalayla-Arnoll.Hli. St tVnater./fe/d— Wright AWdinyAridyp— ^Uaydoii Atntoii— Cadmaii AVimAaMi— 1 ryer. ,syd»itA.Wcber-Murtimer R’WrApoe/— Wllljiiiii*. 

yifomhiatpr— ()hve*. i'Aijf. Aorion — Liddiard. AVonue Alen-ilftrohi-Blga A'lnwe— Mann. A««yorl~J ones -Cherry A'WhiyAouenr-Book-Gor HVt/tnyAre'— Chesterton. 

Ravprtay^Uohaoii l*on C/up. c>Myo»- -(Miapman. Ffvtmpton— Sumtier. A'»iiyAtoa— Phillip*. iA*. l,W.)— Barlow .VAt;>om-Taaker [deller T17if uniw/AGreevHinlsn 

Baeiet^-Melmto-David' C*»j» .WAury— Marah. FVonlhiyA<m— Manning, loni/on^tet mhuvei. Aorthomptn.-Welehmkit Slough — Morns-Griffltli IF.irat/my-Stedman-llis- 
yJcrf/i>rd-PBlKrave-(!orrie jCA4/»;»auAam— Nlcholli. Gainsborough — Marshall. Xiinyport-Beiinett, N.Rt Aeoek. jyniatAu'icA— rnimptou N ictpi Aom-fMare (rock 


FatmoiOA— Lake, Straud A idtfprmtniioir— steward AVteAurv-uawes -nnnu SApfNctil- 1 iiorne — Baaet fTamirA-Reading Ai 
ForaAom— Crook, Bro’. Aoiyatelwybrif— Hoftke. yVaie JloliwAroPa-Honson A/iijrnnltBediiow.New St H at/urd— Chater. 

Forrtnydon— Bccaley, A'hiyaArWys— IJdatone. Aeteeatfa-Mawaon-Oweii. SAilpst 0 n-on.,«<iiiir— Sale. It at/tny(i;»— Green. 


A'ort/ttao^t— Aeoek. 


A'niatAu'icA— rnmiptou 


VletMtse— Steel — Ooriiyn CMchsster — Uiehardaon- CMlwyAotn — Edgar, P.O. LotieoaCar — Hughes ftCo. A'^rtAaflarton— Metcalf. .Soniarcoot^a-Wilbraham H'isafAury-Taylor-MtciieRl 
BfdaU — Fowler, PoatU. CAor/py-GomoIL [Potter. Oiriwn— Crawford. LsmaossUm — Cat^r.Ch.St IIWaAews— Soott Somerlun — Wutls, P, tl ItVaro^i — Gonlon ft Rich. 


7 Adu) 0 rtA— Hadden. CAoAAom— Medhurat. Glascolt — Watts. Ltatfisld — Hubbnnl. AurwicA— Snilth.Mkt.Pl ,Sf>utAurU-Drury,Ki] 

iieifisr A Aiplay— Kiddy. CArtatrAueeA— Shar|i. oVJwyo’-Ajiothecailea’Co /atefta— Cherrlngton, A'ol/HyA’m-Croshaw-Fox SoHhuH - MurMhuIl. 

JUra Aeyis- Satehell. C'treMcea(r-Makon*Sktnor (;hJwei!«t«?-Tucker>Viok, /^asA-Johnson, Derby 8t. AnrlAwfeA-Pacer, Ilti.St ^outAam— At< her. 


Jitra JlegiH~ Satehell. 
Apr A/«y— M ae kiut nail. 
A«ui4/ey— Ne w man. 
Bsxh lU— H arman . 


hV/htif/tont.Sntn )-llooker 


A'uosaten— Baravlough. .*w)u(y«am/itoii — Dowinan. ( IFahaBeaueha! 


AMUlAyaA — Irish. 


J)o CAV>r )— Ty^ack. 


VAdieurtA— Hadden. CAoAAom— Medhurat. Or/rtscafp— Watts. Loa^ld— Hubbnnl. AurwicA— Snilth.Mkt.Pl .smitAu-rU-Dniry.KingSt MWhn/rnre— Ihtse. 

iteipnr A Aiplay— Kiddy. CArfstrAaeeA— Shar|i. oVoayo'-Ajlolhecarlea’Co /.aefta— Cherrlngton, A'ol/HyA’m-Croshaw-Fox Solihull - MnnihuII. HW/myto«— SinUli, P. O. 

Atra Aeyis- Satchell. t’ir«aeeat>--Ma*on-Sktnor (yhJwnwtar-Tucker.Viok, /^saA-Johneon, Derby 8t. AwrtAuifM-Facev, Illi.St 5oM«iam— An her. »rp/h»ifd<»»d.S 4 »w ).IIookef 

AprA/«y— MaeklTitosh. Clfusrfon— Copeland. fht -Fouracre-Proser. t«io<aA«n»— Plekstock. Auasatea— Barnelough. .«w)u(y«am/itoii— Dowinan. IFahaBeauehainp-Flouk* 

Aawd/ey— Newman. CVv^'n-Warren-Porocroy GlaatonAury—Mayhew. lAomington — Oldham. OaAAoni— Wellington. SouthgaU — Irish. j)o CAV>r )— Ty^ack. 

EaxAiU— Hannan. (Vmm— D arroll. G^odofminy— Bamtt. AacAlode— Price. OdlAoTn— UaiileS. yeutAaraliaatnek.W'iahSt Ii«»n— Id-e. 

Mishap’s C’aaffe— Davie*. r«AAaa»— Greave*. O'uMdAwrat— Doust /.«d 6 «fV-Roger*-nodge* Wdft«rv~Touge-Al*op. .SrmtAsnd— Lovilt.PurHde H'ertrfoesr— Freeman. 

Ala Atoi t/kni—Grouiid*, OocA«rt»’iA.--Bowerbank Oee/a— Hudson. AafyA— Boyd— Whittle. «l««I^--Wood^offe. .s' 0 iitA|wr(-Walker,lal. 8 t. Bast /'ar>>-l>ixon, 

Jtu. fKiaflAowi— Wright CVjyyeaAoU— Scliofleld (7rnvaNm<tMnpper-Rolfo AalyAton Btfx..partndgc, Olesaloo— Frleml. A^yrddhiy-Mllln* * Betts. ll'symoulA-Cule.Mary St. 

/NrniinwAam-BankS.H.St ICnl/ua^pfon-Fmst. [cock. Uransflen, 6t— ^udd. Leicester— Crane— Cooper OkieeSfry-A skew Robert*. .Si>i/aAy— Haiijqy. (P.O rfAgAy— Stevenson. 

i>o.— Liaseter. New St. jCo/cAalrHanieliii-Hllch- GramtAom— (longh, H.Sl Lateaa~Mwtltl-Hamond. Oitery .Sf JIfary— Mayne. .Strijr/rAwrat — Hickinott, If AitrAjiroA- Heck ,! ones, 
Ridtford— Hogg.Brdg.E. Cof^i'd-WiUlams.Hough OrtmaAg— Cook. (Loii.St;. LcnAam— laircock. OwniWe— Turner- Roper. Ata/bril— FowkeftAstoji. IKAiteAaran-Wilsun ftCo^ 

At/hayAoro'— lAnib. rotesAltf— Jones, Hh. St OrsewwteA— Munyard, LrowiMsiCT— Newman. Onfl>rd-BofllivJono*ftCo. gja/„„_,lonr* H'AitehiAte-Tudd(>nliani. 


AiteOtn-Lidingtoii -Gray CulnAroeA — Robert*, 
/iiyytestnsds— Spong. I Coin .St Aldwgns — Pr 


CwInAroeA— Robert*. G'rirtateud— Gravett. Ludlow — Foster-Gneves Painswiol , — Hart dtefsyAr/dy*— Sutcliffe. gAfriteaaa'Co1e,BroadSt. 

Coin .St Atdwgns — Price. Ot. Rridyc— Butler. /./neoin— Graham-Pank. /'odatete— Clemoe*. .StolAridya— Dike. BYyati— Waddiiigton, 

Cofyion— Abrahams, Gui/tt/brd-Jeftrles-Brett LirA./Wd— Morris, Mkt PI CawiArofee-Boret-Trewent .s’/tdAo^HNaunioti-SlIcoek h tgton — Dodgsuii, 


I LikRow— F o* ter-G neves i Pa i oauricA— Hart 


/iiyytestmdn— Spong. Coin .St Aidwyns — Pr 

Rirutef— Bates, Mkt. Pl. Cofyion— Abrahams, 
lUoghuni' Ely. ronyteien— Bradford 


IdtedsyAr/dy* — Sutcliffe. 


Gui/tt/brd-Jeftrles-Brett LirA./lefd— Morris, Mkt PI CstnArofee-Baret-Trewent .s’/tdAo^HNaunioti-SlIcoek h tf/ton — Dodgsuii, 

Jiinglwni- Ely- runyteien— Bradford, //a<Woi»— Oliver, P. O. Lini[/l 0 M<Dumnt-Beath I'antetena— White. ^l<ini/»r«l-Dawsonftbun. Ifi/tOon— Cox. 

iiirA’pnAead— Dutton. t'ui Ay— Willerton. 1/oddrnAam— Tebbutt. LteAaord— Matthew*. PnirWft— Atkinson. St AustsU — Drew. h'iiteu— SlHples, 

7!AirA ;«(A‘S|>aeknian-Uoe f'et jA«m— Stanttal. l/adia/yA— Howard. Liwei^jootFIsk.Castle St. Pawtewea-Rowe-Monanl. Siffesnoya— Frossotl. H'iNiA0rne'liou»den,P,O. 

ii/ofAAMrnBoyle-Wilktn* r'asAuiH— Baker, P, O. l/aiteAam— Jenner. Lttite //omp ton— Smart CaraAers— Allen— Drew. .StorAjMrf-RoystsMktPl. tfinnodutt— Dails 

yi/uwdyun/— t.lyde. (son. CuiteoAaw— Gunton. //^{(fcue-Smlth ft Holme. Xonyton-Gorfard,MktPl i’trlA— Fenwick, J ohn bt .Stoyufnftar— Mator WincArwHA*— Austin. 

/dorftii>ute«— Wtekes. rcuyAton— W'tlkes. Woiateud-Browu. LowyAAro’.-Cumhorland. Pstarborough^lAWi. Stoks-an-n'mt — ^Adams. h'«tirAr«i<‘r.Po«e|l Hli St 

/Aidmtn— Uddelt. Ooeantry— L.oveltt, Brgt JrafnAtedon— Gunn. LouiA-WalkeivTidinau. Faterit/teld— Tletkena, gtons— Guttdry, High St H'indsor.Boyce.PescodSt 

Jtoynor-Batrhelor. CaipArotoa— Thomas. Nampton— Nunn. Lowsiftt^Morrls, llli.8t PatteortA— Burtiett dtoaaftowiw— Granville, H mtei Aowi 4 i 0 -!NatcltelL 

hMfon— PtUey. Dargate. t'ou'iw— Houkln, Hh. Bt NntesiMriA— Tippell. Lytm-^ayea and Allan. P<«lHir<«iy~>Bel1rrb7. .•Aonsy /WraUbrd-Waltord B’lnterton— Uolvrovd. 

itolhm— Abbatt, Mkt &t fVodtey l/rarA- Nock. N<d«aot«*n— Merrick. Lydnay— llatliaway. rfyni’«AllathewB.llolma* giorrfwytoii— Walker. HYI/#oAa(/— ^ 

itorsAam— 1 iilier. CrnTiAraol— Haselur. /loMdatsorCA— Hues. L^fnyton— AUen,Hb St /'olsawndft— Woolton. ,!ltoMrbrt</y«— Vearniaii. H'hisluw— ‘Wlalev Mk So 

J)u«yAton--Wdbome. Omuitey—lrf-ach. Naidey— Jones, Mkt Sq. Lvnd!A«rat—l.oader. PoniflfVeci— Foster, .Stovrpori— Whecldon. If'iiAat^A— llimlle ‘ 

Jtoiirton-Grimn. Ore ita— Cotton, High St Harteatona^ftnimn. /^dp’t-Hayter-Arnold. #^>nt*p«^Wood. Slrew^rfrst-Jackson. P'lsAsiSShihani MktPl 

/iihriiMa—Allou. r,*»rABme-CIttrk NOW 010 — Wood. / sada— Rolulmrdt-BoU. Poote— Croon, High St. StovHmAhs^Wold^Clitt. IfliAjii-lLither Hii St 

Jlracknsll^^dmuot. Cr/rAAoiraff^hnstophor Aarr ^4p— Gunn, IIlu St. Lony SuMon— Suttorbyr PertanwwlA— Wvstmoro. Mrot/brd-vlvcm— Kendall. S5' 


LowyAAro’.-Cumhorland. ratsrfterotipA— l-Oftl. 
LoaUA-WolkeivTidinau. Paterit/teld— Tletkena. 


itorsAaOi — Fuller. 
JIutiyAton— W el borne. 
Jluiirton— GrlAn. 
/hhrnMa— Allen . 

Jtrackndl^dmmt. 


upA— l.a>lU. 5toilM-«n.7\<ant~Adams. h'«tirAr«ter.Po«e|l,Uh.St 

^ t— Tletkena. gtona— Gundry, High St H'todaor.Boyce.PescodSt 

Lowsaft^Morrls, UltSt PatwortA— Buniett. gtoaaAo«4N»— Granville. H i«tei AoMf»i 0 -.Sot«helL 

Lytm— Bayes and Allon. J'teluirfnf—BellerbT. .«ronsy /w*w[/brd.W altord B’lnterton— Uolvroyd. 

Lydnay— llatliaway. riym’iAmathewB-llolmo* Storriwyton— Walker. HY//«»AaU— Setde. 

Lyminyton — AUen,Hb St /'olsawndA— Woolton. iStourbru/ye — Vearniaii. Il’hi«luie— 'Wlatev Mk Sn 

Foster. .... . .. ?. 


Ar«AasW— Janes. Cr/rAAotraff^bristoph«r ttarr Gunn, IIlu St Long /Adton— SuUerbyr PortemewlA— Wvstinoro. Mr^Jbrd-idvim— Kelidajl. Ifitnau^&mVtlTitdM Ht 

ifrodfrd-Maudft Wilson Ouctt/taM-'Albery. //arroiryole-Greenwood. LoattaUAtel— TalUng. ^ Pwrfa^-Amolrt-Rastrick .Wreud— Blake*— Hobb*. ‘ 

/to7(W’.)-TMlor.MIU.Pl. fVmaroH-nav e». Aaraton-IUeve. Luton-Wlseman. Pwiatow-SharplPS.FlshGl ,5«ig,«_Wimd lltov iVh Nt 

diraiiVJM^Wooa,Hh. St /Airlairtou— Parker. AarteAitf—Drakeford. IddtertaercA— Brown. Pelnes’a AfeAro’-Thornc, AurmYnater-Trite Mkt Pl M'oAiue— Munweil i* o 

Ar<dy«jrf-Uy#hon. ^ri/Vd,f efr*ea«wd-Man Aoalfngdaa-Blayney, L,rm#-Locke-Dnn*tar. gii«an6eo’~Hall. P. J. :?SrZ!coni«. 

Jlrf^pl-BeftohftBariilcott /tortmuufA— Cranford. HasUngs-Amooro, Castle Ziyntpatone— Hitler. Aowiafturp—Mftntlerson SutUm^urton Uh St « 

Ylr/doiiwter— Woodward. DaudteA— Llovd. AotAaWatuA— Laffere. fSt A/Wasiodd— 5? .* T.* '♦i«*'«A“»«Pf» 'Wootton. 


ijlmte^d-MaujIft Wilson OMnli/t«M''Albery, //arroiryole-Greenwood. LoattaUAtel— Tailing. Pwrfaea-Amolrt-Rastrick 5lroiid— Blako— Hobba 

/to. ( W.) •Taylor.Mkt.Pl. riemaron— Davie*. Aoraton— Reeve. Luton— Wtaeman. PrBatow-Sharplps.FlshGl * 

/traiiU3»rrf-Wooa,Hh. St /torlovTon— Parker. UartshiU — Drakeford. IMUrwarth — Brown. Pelnea’a AfsAeo’-Thornc, .9«n»lnater-Trite Mkt Pl 


yJr/dyiiwi^Wondsm^. ^t^isA-Lloyd. AotAsWaiyA-Uffere. (St A««davtelft- Walton. /<<»toayte.8awyoi-Hamp«r Suttowlnda^^ ito * 

iiraaow—'White.HljcliM. /teal— M Dlarmld. Ad(d«[d— Cox. AfadrJey— Munday. AaofB»p-Coopur,Mkt.Pl. jRuift«trieOxi(^.Mkt.UUl WoodhTbioa- 

Brtetol— Ferris, iJnmn St ltoif<Uiig( 0 i^H|ron-Carr. Aaear/brdwaat-WIUtaini. AalrfnAd-ShakeLWalker XeddfteA— Moualcy. ^mAuiend— Hill ’ 

Htaword. i/terwAatu— Mills.. Smith. hooAtm— DHvor. 


Arfayi«itof^_wonan»TO. ^twian— JrataartetyA— Lftoere. (St AucotasgaM— Walton. «<»*»Mg».B»wyoi-Hamp« .SnitonindsAWtAPlu 


ArfdVnertA— SUw^. /toeBA«tM-.MUla» Smith. AawftAttpsf— Doe I elL AaldsOms-Hazel-Hensie ftfdcat-'Peat. 


/irteriy A«ir-Hoiden,CMae8t lto.->F»rdon— Craft. AadewfA^Doidge-Rotk- ,?«4Mma«JIwiUoiu^^ irootujfflAHnrriaan.vto*« 

HrfpAto^Mut^JiJiBd »te#-Oo^itHng,MereSt. AojtdaW-toaoy. A«ldtm-WaJwortU-Cri«k Aat/AlM-MarkTiam. ^nden-lDi 

/>o.-BMtlak-,Bolleu. /terty-Flower-GoodalL //nyto-WilUani*. iirolmafturyw»trimrd. Jtaipote-llony-Markliam ?v»m,^rtA--^xSams. IpifkT/ 

■Peead*tolra--Bee*ley. /temnpt-llaydoivForoSt AamatAaegBatoad— BeaL Aa/ton— Longbotliam. Aa(fbr«ft— Appleby ,Mt.PI. rauntoti— May— Uarrlt 

/tooad«0ay-Prlc».d Xteef^Bolton-Wlnier. Aai.tf|t-Per^, Boll St Aoleara-Nitod-Clarke. PAW--ApotlVecarlea’ H. TSetetoS^Bwon fhu; .iri.**"*"* 

Jlroewdoa-Death. -^rAl«y-D;^t-aift Aanatofttoe-lfogerf. AoneAeater-WUll*.Vle.8t AAlm«S|h-Proasor. TW««3SMaIX?:cK 

AreniayroMjljane*. (hot Aeiwaater-aC. WiHker. Hatvsrrf^tbfn^VUUm* JUonGlsl«ft-HoIe ft Co. roThompaoii flMwInyto^Sorirhan? KSKT.u.- mI/pi 

b WfAArldye-Babb.^^ Aiw^QuestetLMktPl Z)o.(X)Hewen..Blunden aSSir/sTsitr? ^er^ 

,^oeAte]e-Oraeit,^tPL /toimAam-Hubkard. AfgAwoHA-Jleynolds. Aarft-Moon. Ainytoeeil-Wheaton. IkwteriAw-Bolton iFi^A£lMotl«-Ch S* 

^ruto>s-:Green,H^^S AWNOewd-NiohoJite Afnefcfay-Knight Marist /toaytow-Marrl*. AfpSn-Browii. 


H'eodatocA— Prosser. 
iroo/« 0 faAUarriaon*Virgo 
H'oUoH'St.-iS —Fisher, 
/to.— Par k er— Presley. 


JhiaWftyAam— Ragci^ 
/fafUA— Thomas. 
/fur/betft-KeradllHi 
Buryk— Umon, lHHi 


V Aorftaf/toaytoti— Marrl*. Afpen— Brown, aktoury— Coodwvn. lWd^»7^-.lM^e 

*^*'*“***d^ AarftatLoelwyfOrt-SftXty. AltterAmd-^oodinan. Tanfty^Si^kint^.Mason Fseeft^Gamfs ft Hunt. 

AtteAlfi— Porks—Clliby. Aorw^'-Howie-Waylen AocAdale— Hartley ft Co, TsirAasAtiry— Mav Hh 8t KirrmndA W I) ttnrtan 

ym»itim.BHteheU,Oraftoo Hetty Aull—PhllUp*. Aartow— Footdt F®«**«^0“«*»Al*Battiaby TAotaa-ThlD^Ion ft Co 

I^udlry-Buok-Bagou. Aelt-Crfiiko-.D*wi«. MarslUWiMaftrlaDd,P. O. i»iHrkr*BoW*toon,Khl 

Luring tinu lie AKAtWlCAt SANtTAET COMMISSION wss in SeHion, 11 a onlu Green Tea of China 
imfuMu fr^ from fwniereA mUture, teas obtained by them from Ilornlman 
& Co, B Imports tpng at m London Locks,— See the ‘ Commissioners* Offi. Repe^ ’ (p. 319, Longmans) 
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PAROCHIA*L NEWSPAPERS. 

In almost every district of the metropolis, as well as 
in many of its suburbs, there arc now established one 
or more local newspapers, wherein the World is repre- 
sented in little ; where the Rectors are as Archbishops 
— sometimes pillars of piety, soinetiinoa ^bloated 
ecclesiastics' — tho Board of Guardians as I^ecrs of 
tlie Realm, the Vestrymen as Members of Parlia- 
ment ; -where an unruly Pauper is exalted into a 
dangerous Demagogue ; and tho Roi>reBcntative of the 
Borough is portrayed, according to the politics of 
the paper, either as the most abominable tyrant, or 
the most heaven-born monarch that ever swayed the 
destinies of Littleton, or (if it be a suburban district), 
ruled fertile Narrowmead. 

The leading articles, whether levelled against the 
waste of public money in repairing the town-pump, 
or adjuring all loyal and noble features to stand by 
Jenkins in tho coming struggle for the beadleship, 
are crushing in their severity, and impressive in their 
type — which is generally a good deal larger tliaxi that 
of the leaders in the Times, The letters of Conservator, 
directed against the late innovations practised by the 
gas committee, only yield in indignation and italics to 
tlie fiery sarcasms of Libertas, who has (always) ‘yet 
to learn’ that tho tyrannous monopoly of a. water- 
company is to be endured for ever. Stratford is born 
again in a poor-law guardian ; and Hampden is 
revived, with even more than his original fervour, in 
a recalcitrant rate-payer. 

All these journals, whether in town or country, are 
started ‘to supply an obvious void iu local literature ; ’ 
the Narrowmead Argm, as we perceive, for one, 
although the Narrowmead Ma'cury, which preceded it, 
seems to entertain a totally dilfereiit opinion upon 
that subject. Nothing in the annals of newspaper 
warfare can indeed exceed the fury with which the 
combat between these rival periodicals is waged. Both 
have agents (gratuitous) and correspondents (volun- 
tary) over the whole length and breadth of Narrow- 
mead parish ; no subject — tliat is to say, no parochial 
subject — is too great, or, on the other hand, too small, 
to be grappled with by their truly catholic spirit. 
They have each ‘exclusive information’ upon every' 
imaginable topic. All is fish that comes to their net 
in the vext ocean of local affairs, and they have not 
seldom very* pretty pickings besides, in the mud they 
stir up at the bottom. We happen to enjoy the 
acquaintance of the talented conductor of the Narrow^ 
mead the author, it may be obs€|;ved, of these 

magnificent letters signed ‘The Younger Brutus,’ 
addressed, strategically, to himself in his own columns— 


and are therefore in a position to speak particularly 
concerning that organ, although we by no means rely 
upon our friend’s account of tlie manner in which the 
Mercury is conducted. 

‘ I need not say,’ remarked this gentleman com^ 
placently, when, on a late occasion, wo were alone 
together in his suburban villa, and after he had 
taken more than one glass of toddy, which I had 
mixed for him after tho northern manner — ‘ I 
need not tell you that to manage a literary concern 
of this character, a man must bo possessed not 
only of considerable intellectual attainments, and 
of an almost infallible judgment, but must have a 
graceful and sprightly style as w'cll. 

‘ It is not every writer who can pen a eulogium 
upon chilblain liniment — for instance— which may 
stand on its own merits as an artistic sketch, and 
yet be an advertisement as well. 

‘ I flatter myself, I understand these things. When 
the Messrs Whitebare, hair-cutters hero, wished Us 
to recommend their bear’s grease as the only really 
genuine production of that nature to be obtained south 
of tho Arctic Circle, f believe that I gave them 
satisfaction. It was quite an interesting paper — 
that advertisement — beginning with some curious 
missionary experience among tho Esquimaux, and 
going on to treat scientifically of the Pole, with some 
humorous remarks upon the human poll, and so, by 
the easiest and most natural transition possible, to 
the Messrs Whitebare, High Street, 

‘I don’t like to know too much of these things — 
especially before bestowing on them this sort of 
approbation — and 1 had just as soon not have had 
that present of thirteen* shilling-pots of the mixture 
from tho grateful hairdresser, as an additional reward 
for my exertions. If I had tried a specimen before 
I wrote the essay, my pen would have refused its 
office, or, at all events, performed its functions much 
less successfully. That ’s the worst of having such 
an exceedingly delicate conscience. Now, the editor 
of the Mercury would no more hesitate about praising 
an article he knew to be filthy as v^ell as deleterious 
—if ho got the money in advance, that is — than he 
would refuse a new subscriber to his miserable paper, 
and that he is not likely to^get.in a hurry, I think. 
One lives and learns, of course; with (egord to all 
these matters : for example; I shall never forget when 
I first entered upon my responsible duties, a certain 
visit which was paid to me by old Druggem/rthe 
chemist, with reference to the Narrowmead Mixture. 
Ho praised it to that extent, when I ,aat broiling in 
my little den one summer day, as an eiCn^vescAt ana 
refreshing drink in hot weathef, that I said I was 
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sure f should do the advertisement better if he were 
to send me half*a-dozon, and 1 were to drink them, 
first. 

“Why, no,” said lie, “I don’t think had better 
do that, for particular reasons ; ” and these, with .a 
hideous leer upon his phannacopoeical countenance, 
Jje presently confided to me. The ginger-beer vintage 
had failed with him, it seemed, tlmt June, and he 
had about sixty dozen of spoilt “ Pop” under Ins shop- 
counter: with tins he had mingled some mulberry- 
juice, to impart to it a new tone and colour; he him- 
self had bestowed upon it a name — tlie Narrowmead 
Mixture — and he had come to me to concoct for it 
a reputation. That panegyric was, however, in con- 
sequence of this indiscreet avowal, about the flattest 
thing I ever wrote, although there was an appropriate 
, Persian air enougli about tlie imagery, when I com- 
pared t}ie thing to sherbet, and brought in some 
impressive allusions to the Prophet Mohammed. 
The concluding idea, indeed, of the United Kingdom 
Temperance Alliance presenting a medal to Druggem 
for having superseded, by the invention of tins 
delightful compound, tho use of spirituous liquors, 
was, 1 am bound to acknowledge, much better 
conceived than executed. 

‘Advertisements such as these require taste, and skill, 
and fancy ; nay — if I may say so — perhaps no small 
amount of Genius ; and they are, besides, our most 
important consideration. But you may well suppose 
tliat the Narrowmead Argus has other departments 
likewise. The Muse has a column to herself in everj'^ 
number, and a poet — which, by the greatest luck in 
the world, my eldest hoy happens to be — is literally 
kept upon the premises. It is quite astounding to 
observe the remarkable fecundity of that lad in 
supplying us with wmrks of the imagination. Upon 
the day we go to press, I have only to holloa down 
the speaking-tube : “ Jack, a sonnet, my boy, as quick 
as you can,” or, “Jack, our meteorological observer 
has not sent in his copy ; w'e must have a couple of 
pages from you at least,” when up comes the fourteen 
lines, or the little epic, as the case may be, just as 
though the lad were a word-organ, and ground his 
verse to order. 

‘ That meteorological observer of ours, although 
unpunctual, is exceedingly useful to us, and is cer- 
tainly a most indefatigable son of science. I have 
my doubts whether he docs not live exclusively out 
'of doors. The way in winch he goes about, stooping, 
and crawling, and climbing, in order to capture the 
temperature, wherever it may be, is amazingly praise- 
wCrtliy, and all the more so as he does not get any- 
thing for it — except, as' I should suppose, unlimited 
rheumatism. Just look at this report of his, of a 
month or two hack, and then tell me if the man who 
acts barometer to tho Times puts himself to half the 
trouble which our observer takes: “Number of nights 
at^two feet from the ground, at or below 32" F., 
twenty-one; number of nights at’or below 32" F., on 
tho grass, twenty-five; mean amount of terrestrial 
radiation, 4*3 ; greatest heat in sunshine, 86 "” — wliere 
our meteorological observer must iiave got a coup de 
sofotY— T“mean degree of humidity, satumtlon being 
the unit, *93 ” — where our observer must have caught 
bronchitis at the least. Tlie scientific information 
which was qupplied by* this invaluable ally to the 
Argus concerning life eclipse of last year, was of a 
charactg^which required him tp correct his own 
proofiu'' jM to assure you. ^ hope it was all right at 
the editor’s being completely in 
tlie it ; while our compositqr and a lialf— * 

to ^ and a boy-^were well-nigh 

the natural phenomena of the eclipse, he 
obiiH he said, these facts — ^that the pigeons 


retired to rest during the temporary darkness ; tliat 
tile cats made those unpleasant disturbances whicli ' 
i are commonly confined to the hours of the night; 
and that the winter-flowers which are accustomed to 
shut up their blossoms at eve, were taken in by the 
unusual aspect of the sun. This last remark, how- 
ever, wns not properly in Ids department, but rather 
belonged to that of our botanica) correspondent, who 
is also one of the most painstaking of his species. 
He is much more popular with our readers, parti- 
cularly with our lady-readers, than his collalwratevr^ 
since he knows all the banks whereon the wild 
thyme grows — and, indeed, wliere everything else 
grows, from the vernal water-^arwort to the hairy 
bitter cress. Not only does he supply to the various 
flowers th^se astonishing names, but he gives to 
each its local habitation. Tho colt’s-foot is to be 
found, he saj^s, in numbers on Narrowmead pasture ; 
the common moschatel, in the lane behind Smith’s 
wine-vaults ; lords and ladies in profusion upon the 
race* ground; the cuckoo pint, in the field beyond 
the Toper’s Arms ; the ground iv 3 % in the back-yard 
of the green-tea establishment of Mixorts & Company"; 
and the lady’s smock (a sort of air-plant), very j 
numerous in Scrubbem’s drying- ground, j 

* We have an entomologist, also, ns an occasional j 
contributor ; but tlie general effect of bim, I think, is I 
more to make our readers* flesh creep than anything | 
else. 

‘Archujohvgy and antiquities form no slight share 
of the good things wu have to oiler to our sub- 
scribers. Narrowmead in the time of the Druids; 
Narrowmead under the Heptarchy ; Narrowmead 
during the civil wars— every description, in short, of 
back-view which Narrowmead has to offer, has been 
faithfully cl aguerreo typed from the imagination or 
erudition of our historical correspondent. Narrow- 
mead Church, it is almost needless to mention, has 
long been in our columns tlie borne of the literary 
jackdaw, the hunting-ground of all antiquarian 
sportsmen ; while Narrowmead Tower, which is now 
put up to auction annuaHy, to be bidden for by 
enterprising toll-gate keepers, lias been proved, in 
our pages, incontestably, to have been the palace, 
the prison, the birthplace, or tlie scone of dissolution 
of a* long array of celebrated characters, from the 
Earl of Warwick (surnamed the King-maker) to Dr 
Johnson ; and from Mary Queen of Scots to the 
scarcely less notorious Mrs Manning. 

^Thesc comprise the principal literary staff to whom 
the Argus looks for permanent contributions; but we 
have countless correspondents besides. Of these, Pub- 
licola Junior and the Younger Urutus — ahem! — are 
perhaps the most remarkable. The former gentleman, 
referring, onl^' the other da^^ under the head of “Coming 
Elections,” to the parochial suffrages for a new church- 
warden and another constable, used language so 
indignantly lieroic, that he was very nearly getting me 
horsewhipped, and at this present moment he lies 
under an indictment for a libel upon the local Board 
of Health. If I had not given the offender’s name 
up with great presence of mind, at the first hint of 
danger, the Argus itself would bo figuring, in the 
person of its editor, at tlic bar of offended ju'stice. 
Both these gentlemen, however, infuse a certain 
racincss into tho paper which it could ill afford to 
lose ; and in the very rare instances where there is 
nothing of a public nature to be made a target for 
their noble scorn, they are good enough to attack one 
another with the greatest acrimony in adjacent 
columniu 

‘ For sermons delivered to the benefit of philan- 
thropic societies, for lectures administered gratis at 
our mechanics’ institute, the Narrowmead Argus has 
always the most fervid praise. Tins is, however, 
part^ attributable to the fact, that the preachers and 
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lecturers are accustomed to send to our columns their 
own remarks upon their own performances, which 
are rarely found to be deddent in genial appreciation. 
The rest of our newspaper is neatly but unambi- 
tiously filled up with notices of the times of departure 
and return of the Narrowmcad railway omnibus.* 

* And the Mercury V inquired we with a smile. 

* The Mercury^ responded our talented friend, rising 
from his cliair with difficulty, steadying himself 
w 4 th his left hand against the comer of the table, 
and extending his right in a Ciceronic manner 
towards the crockery cupboard — ‘the Narrowmcad 
Mercury is, as its classical name implies, were its 
ignorant conductors but aware of it, a Thievish 
Eavesdropper, deriving its scanty information from 
key-lioles and the like illegitimate channels, and 
sapping the foundations of all that wc hold great and 

venerable ' And, in fact, our friend anticipated 

the best part of a withering leader of his own, which 

I thunderbolt was already set up in gigantic type, and 
burst forth from the office of the Argus upon the 

I ensuing morning. « 

I THE DEATH-BllINGER. 

Towards the end of Maria Theresa’s reign,, when the 

I empress- queen had finished her wars, got most of her 
family married, and established strict etiquette at 
court, there appeared among the rank and fashion 
of Vienna a lady, whose comings and goings were 
more anxiously watched, and more earnestly talked 
of, than ever were tboso of envoy or ambassador* 
Slie was neither young nor beautiful, clever nor rich, 
but a slift-damc or pensioner of^one of those insti- 
tutions 60 abundant in Germany, which were founded 
by the niuuificcnce of early magnates for the education 
and maintenance of the undoweried branches of tlicir 
family-trees. Madame von Enslar, as the lady was 
called, though yet in single blessedness — for the 
niadamc came with the stift — ^was on the shady side 
of fifty, of unquestionably noble birth, had been 
maid of honour to the empress when she was arch- 
duclicss, and could still boast of a place in lier 
majesty’s memory ; yet no frduline^ introduced for 
the first time to the family of her intended, could 
liave been more amiable. What was still better, 
everybody believed that Madame von Enslar’s amia- 
bility was a genuine article. Had her head been 
detachable, any acquaintance might have borrowed 
it. Whoever was in difficulties, might count on her 
help or counsel, and madame was not a bad adviser ; 
but her chosen field of labour, and, it seemed, of 
delight, too, was the sick-room. Beside the night- 
lamp or in the darkened chamber, madame was at 
home in anybody’s house. Her quiet ways, her 
unwearied care, land lier unquestionable abilities in 
the manufacture of soups, jollies, and all other com- 
forts for the indisposed, made her a perfect treasure 
to all who intended to keep their beds for some time ; 
but, strange to say, there were people in Vienna who 
would rather have seen the moat slatternly hospital- 
nurse at their bedsides. The morals of the Austrian 
capital have never stood high, and superstitious 
terrors are the natural accompaniments of such 
society. Ilow it originated, nobody could tell; but 
a whisper gradually crept into boudoir, drawing- 
room, and down the back-stairs^ that wherever 
madame went tp nurse and tend tlie sick, death was 
sure to follow her. Examples of the fact might be 


heard in every circle. Had not the young Countess 
Valsenbux^g been a second Hebe for youth and health, 
till madame went to nurse her in the cold she caught 
at her Imperial Majesty’s Christmas reception? yet 
the cold turned to a rapid consumption^ and the 
countess joined her ancestors in the family-vault 
before Easter. Did not the canoness of Stofenhaim 
look rather too rosy for a lady so nearly connected 
with prayer and fasting, till she^ sprained her ankle 
in the A»h-Wednesday procession, and madame came 
with that inestimable poultice invented by the doctor 
of her sti/L Nobody ever saw the canoness looking 
rosy after that. One turn of sjekness followed 
another, and her funeral went out wUh the last 
leaves of the summer. Did not the old Baroness 
von IXardenbach belong to one of the toughest 
families in all Austria, till madame began to make 
embrocations for tlie rheunmtism she had every 
winter, and her heirs were agreeably surprised by 
having to provide mourning six weeks after ? Simi- 
lar instances were on record among the poor whom the 
amiable stift-dame visited. The servants for whom 
she prescribed, and the tradesmen in whoso families 
slie took an interest — doctors, lawyers, and priests — 
all believed in this bad-luck ; but nobody undertook 
to explain her connection with the King of Terrors. 
That she had a criminal hand in the business, could 
not be even imagined. Besides having no motive for 
anybody’s removal, no legacy to expect, no rival to 
get rid of, Madame von Enslar was a frank, honest, 
good-natured sou), the very opposite of all who ever 
dealt in poisons. 

Nevertheless, she visited the sick, and the sick 
died ; the whisper was loud in the city, but low in 
I the court. Though Prince Kannitz, that mighty 
minister who never permitted the decease of anybody 
to be mentioned in his hearing, had also forbidden the 
utterance of lier name; though Joseph II. had con- 
sulted Mesmer on the subject, it Was said without 
effect, the empress-queen w'ould not acknowledge 
the existence of such tales. Madame had been her 
maid of honour, and her confessor was the lady’s 
distant relation. To believe anything more than her 
imperial majesty would have been a decided infrac- 
tion of etiquette. The Viennese world of fashion 
was therefore obliged to content itself with retailing 
those startling facts under the seal of secrecy, and 
keeping its own maladies from conling to madame’s 
ears ; but in proportion as the stift-dame was a terror 
to its brave and fair, when themselves were eou; 
cerned, so did she become their hope and confidence 
in the* case of old and wealthy relations, troublesolne 
dependents, creditors, obstructors, some said spouses 
—in short, anybody whom it was desirable to get out 
of the way. 

It is proverbial that those most concerned in a 
report are generally the last to hear it. Madame 
von Enslar went on attending masses, making clothes 
for the poor, and compouudfhg good things for the 
indisposed, without the slightest idea of the hopes 
and fears which hung upon her visits. From her 
youth, which the wprld now around her regarded as 
a long past and primitive time, she had lived in the 
Stifthouse — an establishment where young ladies 
w^ere educated, and older ones dwelt in a somevlrhet 
conventual fashion, with daily prayers, solemn observ- 
ance of fast and featival, and great execution done in 
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needlework and cookery. Whether it were the 
practice of etiftliouaes in general, of madame’e in 
particular, or the lady’e own disposition that obtained 
such credit) certain it was that she had come to the 
capital after residing the appointed twenty years 
nndcr the stift-mpther’s superintendence, with the 
neat black dress and gold crucifix of the institution, 
and no tendency whatever to intrigue, scandal, or 
curiosity touching her neighbours’ affairs. The good 
woman was congratulating herself on the excellent 
health with which lier friends were blessed, in the 
third winter of her sojourn at Vienna. None of all 
her acquaintances would acknowledge that they or 
theirs w^ero ill, or likely to be soj the poor whom 
she visited w ere equally free from complaints ; hor 
own and her friends* servants declared themselves in 
a most Bjitisfactory condition ; when a transaction 
occurred which convinced even the empress-queen, 
and enlightened madame on the mysterious part of 
her own hi8tor3\ 

The archbishop of Salzburg was one of the richest 
churchmen in the empire. He had estates both in 
Austria and the Tyrol, lilrge deposits in tlie Imperial 
hank, revenues ft*om shrines, bridges, and highways ; 
his vine^'ards produced the best wine f his park coii- i 
tained the finest game, and his country-house was I 
delightfully situated on a rising-ground overlooking 
.the Danube, and within tw'o German miles of Vienna. 
There Ludwig Firstenfleld lived in princely splen- 
dour and high favour with Maria Theresa. Almost 
forty years before, wlien a rival /rnVr had been 
crown^ at Linz — when her right was assailed by all 
the princes who liad promised to maintain it — when 
the Holy See stood prudently aloof, to see which side 
should win, he had gallantly championed her cause 
in and out of canonicals, canvassed tlie states of 
Hungary, gave sage counsel in the imperial closet, 
and advanced money for carrying on the war. The ^ 
wisdom which the archbishop had displayed in those 
days of uncertainty, made his advice so necessary to 
tlie empress-queen, that he rarely visited his palace in 
Salzburg, or his castle in Swabia, but resided chiefly 
at Ills country-house, within reach of the court, the 
theatres, and the news. His grace received the best 
company in Vienna; her majesty and all the imperial 
family honoured his state-bails with their presence; he 
had the choicest pictures, the rarest china, the most 
select conservatories, and his mansion was kept in all 
sorts of propriety hy the administration of Madame 
Segandorf, liis widowed niece, and her three grown-up 
daughters. Madame Segandorfs husband had been a 
count of tho Austrian Netherlands. His estates were 
lost partly in the war with Prance, and partly at 
French hazard. Mother and daughters had conse- 
quently no provision becoming their rank, but they 
ware all amiable, accomplished, and devotedly attached 
to their wealthy uncle. * 

The spiritual lord of Salzburg was verging on 
seventy-nve, but still a stately figure at tho lev^e, 
and a dreaded antagonist at the chess-board. As 
became an ardibishop so high in imperial favour, ho 
was believed to be endowed with every virtue. Tho 
court-poets spoke of his canonisation as an event to be 
expected; the inferior clergy agreed that his residence 
in tho bow'ete of Paradise was ready. Nevertheless, 
Ludwig Fii?stenfield was in no hurry to leave his choice 
tokay, his first-rate venison, and his elegant country- 
house, of winch he gave a convincing proof by keep- 
ing its doorsV steadily closed against Madame von 
Fnslar. The iwcbbishop did not believe the idle tales 


were afloat, my more than his imperial patroness ; 
after tier majestj^ example, he did not even notice 
tbem, and greeted the stift-dkme, when he met her 
in society, with almost paternal kindness. Yet, while 


his hospitalities were extended to rich and poor, 
home-born and foreign, who had the smallest pre- 
tensions to noble blood, madarne was^ lu^ver invited 
within his walls or grounds. 

The lady would have been probabl;^ content to see 
herself thus overlooked for life, but it did not tally 
with another lady’s plans. In a moment of amiable 
weakness, some years before, the archbishop had 
permitted his niece to learn tliat his will was made 
in favour of lierself and her daughters. There w^ere 
none of them growing younger. The grafs and 
counts to whom the junior ladles aspired, somehow 
found out that no dowry could ,be expected tillvthcir 
uncle’s death, and were not in haste to propose. 
Madame ^gandorf, being still a fine woman, had 
considerable calculations on an old prince with 
heavily encumbered estates and. a habit of incessant 
gambling, and while luT solicitude regarding the 
health and welfare of her dear uncle daily increased, 
she left no stone unturned to get the slift-dame 
invited to his country-house. Even the efforts of 
widows are not always crowned with success. The 
praises of madamo’s piety, humility, and unbounded 
reverence for liis grace, wore sounded without effect. 
Tiien madarne herself was stirred up to make 
advances. It was a pity the archbishop should 
I neglect hor so ; somebody must have prejudiced liis 
mind against her; there were always ill-natured 
people in the world ; perhaps they had led him to 
believe that she was careless of his good opinion and 
great interest at court. It might bo w*cll to get in 
his way at times, talk of his most celebrated pictures, 
and hint a strong desire to see them. These strata- 
gems, and many more, were tried, but all in vain. 
His grace w*ould take no hints, and hear no insinua- 
tions. Poor madarne, constantly reminded of the 
fact, began to think it the black cloud of her life 
that she was shut out from his country-house ; 
complained of it to all her acquaintances, grieved 
over it in secret, and was thinking of offerings- to 
the roost benevolent saints on tho subject, when by 
chance slie hit on a more direct expedient. 

Passing through the Jews’ quarter in one of her 
missions of charity, she saw hanging in the shop of a 
noted dealer in second-hand garments a mngniticent 
morning-gown of crimson damask, flowered with gold. 
Being a woman, the stift-dame was taken captive by 
its grandeur. Moreover, it looked perfectly new. 
The archbishop had a special liking for splendid 
attire ; and if, as Solomon told her, a gift made room 
fur a man, such a present would certainly secure a 
lady place at his board and in his ball-room. The 
Jew’s price was low compared with the actual value , 
of the robe; it had como into his hands by some 
chance of trade, and did not suit his customers. Yet 
decidedly cheap as it was, tlie cost would leave 
madams nothing to offer that Christmas at tho shrine 
of Our Lady, who happened to be the patron-saint of 
her etift. However, the archbishop’s good graces were 
in prospect. Madame went straight home for all hor 
savings, paid for the magnificent morning-gown, saw 
it safely packed up, and felt herself an already invited 
guest, when it was deposited, box and all, in a private 
cupboard, to be seen by nobody till it was despatched 
to the country-house, as a Christmas gift for his Grace • 
of Salzburg. 

Christmas was the otclibishop’s birthday, which 
returned for the seventy-fifth time that year, and he 
determined to celebrate it with more than usual fes- 
tivity. The uttermost branches of his family were 
invited months before, and gladly obeyed the sum- 
mons of their rich and reverend relative. They came 
from the hills of Bohemia, and the plains of Lom- 
bardy ; from the frontiers of France, and tlie borders 
of Russia ; for the house of Firstenfield was numer- 
ously reptesented ; and wherever the Hapsburg 
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sceptro rule^, ttiere were its boughs to be found 
' f ilottrisliiug in the law, in the church, or in the anny- 
Glfts came in os well as friends-^^when did a rich man^s 
birthday lack presents ? — but among them there was 
nothing so splendid, nothing so much to the arch- 
bishop^s taste, as the magnificent morning-^gown, sent 
just as it came from the Jew’s shop, by the hand of a 
trusty messenger, with a note which it had cost the 
stiffc-dame two sleepless nights to compose. His grace 
was delighted, and all his assembled relations envied 
tlie lucky sender, except Madame Segandorf, who 
returned to her praises with fresh vigour, hinted that 
she feiu'ed the poor lady had hut a lonely Christmas; 
everybody had not a dear, kind uncle like her and her 
girls. The archbishop took no notice of these grate- 
ful remarks, but as the present had arrited on the 
eve of the festival, he did niadame the honour of 
wearing it at his birthday lov6o. 

Everybody admired the morning-gown. The sports 
of the day, the morning mass, and the evening ban- 
quet, all went off \\eli. The bishop’s health was 
drunk in old Austrian fashion— good wishes pre- 
dictions, and prayers for length of days and increase 
of dignity, to the cardinal’s liat, were made on 
his behalf; mlt before the rejoicings were fairly over, 
it was observed that his Grace did not look quite 
well. Next morning, he v as decidedly indisposed ; 
his anxious relations, not knowing the state of his 
will, remained in the house to sec Avhat turn the 
illness would take ; but first, Madame Segandorf 
sickened also ; then lier daughters, one after another ; 
then t#ie cousins, cotislns-in-law, noble ladies, and 
high officials who had assembled round the bishop’s 
festno board, began to complain, and ictire to their 
chambers. Half the physicians repute in Vienna 
were in full action at the country-house. At first, 
they thought something might l^avc gone wrong at 
tlie panquet, and a strict search after poison was 
commenced; but in a short time it became evident 
that the disease was small-pox. The dread and 
devastation which attended that malady over all 
Europe in the eighteenth century, are matters of 
histoiy. It was the desolater of palace and cottage, 
and the plague of preceding ages had no such terrors 
for men. Jn the bishop’s country-house, its visitation 
came with a malignity never equalled. All who 
sickened, died ; all who fled were seized on their 
homeward w’ays. The prelate himself survived the | 
widow and her daughters, who had been in such haste 
for Ills testament, only a few' days; and before the 
new year was a moflth old, the numerous house 
of Firstcnfield was so diminished, that its large 
possessions fell to three poor priests and an old 
• doctor of laws, who, by common consent, built a 
monastery for tlie brothers of Lazarus on the site of 
the elegant country-house. 

The court and the public woke up as they seldom 
wake in Austria. A strict investigation regarding 
the stift-dame's present was set on foot, and by tlie 
perseverance of the police it was discovered to have 
formed part of the wardrobe of Louis XV., and been 
worn for the first time in the attack of small-pox 
which finished his reign. As usual in those times, 
everything worn by his departed majesty on that 
occasion was supposed to have been burned ; but the 
magnificent morning-gown tempted a covetous valet : 
ho saved it from the ^re; sold it to a travelling 
Jew, under a stipulation never to show it on French 
ground: thus it had found its way to Vienna, and 
been purchased by the unlucky Madame von Enslar. 
The sifting of the transaction not only confirmed the 
public belief in her connection with the last enemy, 
but mu need the empress-queen to command her 
imraodiate retirement to her stifthouse, which she 
never again quitted; and it is said to have given 
currency to a popular superstition, which still 


prevails in Upper Austria, where every out^of-the 
way village has some tale regarding the unconscious 
powers of some old man or woman known as the 
Death-bringcr. 


MORAL SKETCHES FROM THE 
BIRD-WORLO.*** 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 

Not with the magnifying-glass of science, but wfth 
the naked eye of tender sympatl^y and psychological 
interest, have I ever watched our domestic singing- 
birds, and as opportunity offered, I have peopled a 
chamber with some twenty birds, partly for the sake 
of observing tlie innate, essential characteristics of 
every one of these unsopliisticated children of nature, 
and partly also to discover the influence of civilisa- 
tion upon tliem through their living together, and 
their intercourse with human kind. 

If my bird-state has originated very much like the 
flee state of North America, in an involuntary going 
in and out, without any written constitution, without 
a monarcliical form of government, it has yet formed, 
through a harmonious understanding, a law of society 
perhaps just as natural as that of J. .1. Rousseau. If 
sometimes the power of the stronger prevails — if now 
and then Lyncli-law is practised — if almost daily the 
old contest between mine and thine is renewed, one 
may >et often feel one’s self carried back into the 
golden past, or hurried on into the millennium, as, 
though with me the lion docs not ho down with the 
lamb, the starling cats in peace out of the same dish 
as the turtle-dove, which is almost as note-worthy. If 
vices and crimes do sometimes appear, they may be 
found among men also, notwithstanding their civil- 
isation, and are soniotimcs the fruits of it. Such a 
discord Jbut rarely interrupts the harmonious concert 
of sweet voices, if the sun shines cheerfully into the 
chamber and upon the fir-tree that stands within it, 
and makes their prison a kind of fairy grotto, w ith 
branchy lattice-wdndows, and a roof of green, sun- 
illumined foliage. Let me not be supposed to mean 
the horrible condemnation of the most innocent hero 
in the world, x^hose only fault is his beauty and his 
voice, to a cage in which ho can scarcely move, or 
at most can only hop from one side of his perch to 
the other; a condemnation to powder and lead is 
mercy compared with this lifelong imprisonment in 
iron. WJiat I mean is bird-houses or chambers, 
where they can fly about at pleasure. 

’ To give a description of my bird-family, I must 
attempt it in the form of biographical sketches. 

In the first place stands the starling, whom only 
recently a young raven has sought to rival in human- 
like behaviour and varied accomplishments. Perhaps 
I ought to say, rather, that he is most of all influ- 
enced by civilisation, addicted to its enjoyments, and 
infected by its corruptions. The starling, of all the 
birds of the wood, attaches himself most to men, and 
among the assembly of his brethren, is the ever-true 
merry-maker, the bufloon and court- fool of my estab- 
lishment. As serviceable as he is in the open field 
in destroying 'worms and caterpillars, he is just as 
useful indoors, in clearing men’s heads of whims and 
idle caprices. It is impossible to be ill-humoured or 
morose when the rogue has taken it into his head to 
be merry, and he is iif his Sunday lium<mr every day. 
I have often envied him tlie ^eaae with which ho 
forgets every annoyance, and the Mark Tapley of the 
feathered race, resumes* his good temper and his 
cheerful song. 

He is a gay brother-student, who, with all his 
display, does not neglect the sciences ; of an 
I inquiring turn of mind, and whqse ’erudition fs 


* Froln the Qermaa. 
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prmci^lly xnanifestod in popular son^a. Ha |dck« 
up hia best aon ga vin tha atreeta ; in these there 
is pothing artificial, all ia nature: the mewmg of 
the cat, the barking of the dog, the clucking of the 
hen, and the rumbling of a cart-wheel, he imitates 
with incomparable exactness. Sometimes he under- 
takes the office of a wind-mill ; at others, he helps his 
neighbour the joiner to file his saws. Out of doors, 
he is a builder and house-painter ; in short, a univcr’^ 
aal genius. In philosophy, he is an eclectic ; he 
selects all that is good from all sources ; there is con- 
sequently no book and no sound too insignificant for 
him, from which he will not extract something. He 
is also fond of a nice tit-bit ; l;e prefers white bread 
to black, roast veal to beef ; and though an avowed 
disciple of Priesnitz, in respect of ballis, yet, on festive 
occasions, he dips his head in beer or wine, dances his 
polka, and rolls his eyes about like a lover. He is 
very inquisitive, he must thrust his beak in every- 
where; but how carefully he touches a strange object. 
Like a crafty rascal as he is, he first satisfies himself 
that it is no trap for him ; then he falls upon it, and 
brings it entire to the ground ; then he examines it 
within and without, above and below, in which opera- 
tion his beak docs him excellent service, like an 
exciseman's gauge. 

And he can be angry, too — fearfully angry ; with 
his hair on end, and his eyes flashing, he can avenge 
himself for every disrespectful treatment he receives 
from children or grown-up persons, with the most 
piercing threats ; for he is not a little conceited witli 
his singing abilities. When lie is standing outside 
the gate of his cage, on a small platform, turning 
his beak to all sides, and begins to pipe, he reminds 
me of the showman at a fair, who stands outside his 
bootii, blowing his trumpet on all sides, before the 
representation of a piece, with a ‘Now, then,, gentle- 
men, all is ready ; walk up. He that is not satisfied, 
shall have his money returned. CJnldren, half-price.’ 

WJien, after his first summer, I took him in his 
cage out of the bird-chamber into the parlour, it was 
to liim like coming home for the holidays for the first 
time ; and how great was my surprise to liear from 
him a full orchestra the next morning. Tiie black- 
bird, thrush, the lark, the titmouse, the chaffinch, he 
reproduced in an incomparable quodlibet ; not m 
a mere insipid imitation, but in the most delicate and 
minute variations. However nonchalant, mischievous, 
and prying lie may be, he is always at the same time 
the best-natured and most agreeable companion ; he 
holds liimself, it is true, with a certain sovereign* 
hauteur towards his associates, and assumes a kind of 
superiority, but he has never, even in the slightest 
degree, ill treated the feeblest or the smallest. ‘ Live 
and let live,’ seems to be his motto. He cedes 
, nothing to his equals; but to the attacks of his 
inferiors, he is very patient and indulgent ; the robin, 
for instance, frequently snatches a meal-worm away 
from him, but he seems more astonished at the 
temerity of the youngster, than angry at his loss. 

Some time since, 1 had a starling and a little white 
turtle-dove, who lived together as man and wife. 
Every marriage, even the most happy, lias at times 
its family jars; >but it is a fact, whether believed 
or not, that the wife, the gentle, quiet, tr ride-dove, 
was far more quarrelsome and petulant than her 
spouse, who exercised ^reftt magnanimity towards 
her, and bore*lier infirmities with exemplary patience. 
Oft when he has come to sit confidentially at her 
side, she has giectcd Jiim with an unexpected flap 
with wing, which has sent him to the ground ; 

and xhe cases are very rare in wliich he has 
ropli|id to such salutations with a poke in the ribs. 
Ilowiev^er, ho was not under petticoat government ; by 
HO means. One can scarcely conceive anything more 
>,|^l^inic, than when he, in a particularly good-humour, 


tlioagh not veiy gallant, using the patient sitting 
dove as his footstool, stood with one fhot upon her 
back, and trumpeted to all the quarters of heaven 
the praises of his much-enduring better-half; and 
when slie was shaking her head hither and thither, as 
if to decline the undeserved praise, he whispered her 
to be quiet till he should please to dismount from 
his improvised platform. That he had a heart, the 
following incident will testify. 

One day the dove had flown somewhat excitedly 
out of her cage, and sat down in a corner of tlie room. 
She might have sat there a quarter of an hour, with 
swollen feathers, when the starling got unea^, and 
flew down to her. At first, he^ sought to rouse her 
from her melancholy by some gentle pushes, and as this 
did not suceeed, tlien, like a second Job, not, indeed, 
with his head in the dust, but bent down under his 
wing, he stood alongside her a while, and from 

time to time, addressed her in the ^softest and kindest 
plaints of sympathy. He probably would not have sur- 
vived /ier death ; she has, however, been his widow now 
a whole year, and has not once grieved over her loss. 

The starling I now have is a baclielor; and 
although with a tongue unsurpassed in address, and 
in the glittering uniform of his variegated robe, he 
might have made many respectable matches, he has 
yet declined doing so : whether it is that ho was 
unwilling to marry out of his family, or that he was 
terrified at the cares and crosses of matrimony, as he 
saw them in a pair of thrushes, I know not, but he 
seems fully resolved to spend his days gaily, and 
close them in single blessedness. ♦ 

These thrushes I reared from the nest ; and they 
are a sort of example of how birds of the wood live in 
the chamber, with^ their natural life not crushed out 
of them by their captivity; their married state, if it 
cannot be held up aq a model of what it ought to he, 
is yet a pretty accurate image of what often is the 
case in the civilised world He had whistled to her 
the tenderest strains, had sung of spring and love, till 
her foolish heart, cauglit by the sweet charms of his 
protestations, believed iiim, and thought tliat the 
golden hours of the first love would remain eternally 
young. But ‘all males are egotists.* Even when they 
first iTegan to furnish, and she was labouring indus- 
triously the whole day upon her dowry, lie used to 
sit idly by, watching lier, smoking his straw cigar, 
or paying his court to others, in trying the 
bewitching power of his song, and had to be forcibly 
warned off, and kept to his duty by the black-bird, 
who seems to play the part of a policeman among 
the birds. After the young pair had furnished 
their house, and were established in it-^a self-made 
nest on a branch of the flr-trec—the honeymoon 
passed off tolerably well ; he remained pretty much 
at home, and peace continued, except now and then 
a small scene occurred in respect to the cooking, 
which was not altogether to his mind. Once also, 
friend starling sneaked into the house, and as the 
fmthful wife gave no heed to his insinuations, he 
maliciously overthrew her nest for her. After 
repeated complaints, he was punished, his wings were 
cut, the police kept an eye upon him, and he was con- 
fin^ to the floor of the room. Domestic jars, how- 
ever, soon broke out again ; the husband was not 
I satisfied with the household arrangements ; on these 
they often differed, and with open bills, and necks 
outstretched, they used to hurl words of defiance at 
each other ; and very often from words tliey came to 
blows, in which the wife, as the weaker ^combatant, 
was often worsted, and lost many feathers. But 
generally the peace-officer, the black-bird, came to 
the rescue, and without uttering a word, as quick as 
au arrow, rushed between the combatants, and put 
the heartless wife-beater to flight. 

Greater unity was hoped for w^en there was a 
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prospect of the marriae^e being blessed with chil- 
dren. Four sky-blue eggs, with black spots, and of 
remarkable beauty, the wife had laid, and she almost 
grudged the time she spent in getting her food, so 
eagerly did she ait upon them. But a luckless 
fate seemed to hover over the house. Scarcely had 
the faithful motlier had a few days of parental bliss, 
and provided her brood with tlie best of nourish- 
ment, when she was plunged into deep sorrow. Every 
one of the young birds vanished, one after the other, 
no one knew how ; and the sorrowing look with which 
the poor mother, standing one day upon tlie wreck of 
lier blessedness, the empty nest, appealed to me as 
if to ask assistance ki avenging her on the miserable 
child-murderer, is not to be described. But who had 
done it? After 1 had looked a long whileiin vain all 
round the chamber for some hole or crevice through 
which a depredator might have broken through to 
attack the defeiiceleBS, I was obliged to look for the 
Herod witiiin the precincts of the room. It could 
only be one of the larger birds, for whom the mother 
was no match in a fight for her young ones. It could 
not be the timid quail; just as little could it be the 
black-bird, the guardian of peace and order: there 
remained only the starling, and suspicion fell all the 
more strongly upon him, as he had already made one 
disturbing inroad upon the peaceful household. He 
must, therefore, in the growth of his wings, have 
e8cai)ed from his confinement. Somewhat summarily 
w^as he, then, iu spite of his protestations of inno- 
cence, condemned to prison. Well secured by lock 
and key, he was obliged to look on, while new parent- 
joys sprang up for the thrushes, w'hich he could not 
again disturb. 

After tlireo weeks, five young necks were stretched 
out towards the nourishing mother; but the tender 
cares of a mother’s love were once more cut short in 
the morning of life. On the second day there were only 
tliree, and at raid-day only one young one in the nest. 
Now, I hid myself, and .kept watch through a hole in 
tlio door, determined not to withdraw till I hac^ found 
some clue to this strange disappearance of the little 
ones. And, lo ! I had not long to wait, before I saw 
—what? It was the very fatlier of these birds, 
who, wdth unnatural thirst for blood, raged against 
his own offsjiring. The father drove the mother, 
after a hard confiict, from the nest, and before I could 
come to the rescue, he had strangled and torn the 
only remaining young one to pieces. It was fortunate 
that capital punishment had not been introduced into 
the' bird-state, otherwise a judicial murder had been 
jierpctrated upon the poor starling, while now some 
compensation could be made to the falsely imprisoned 
one ; for before the real culprit could be apprehended, 
he was at once set free, and, like the Prodigal Son, 
had a feast prepared for him, consisting of a dozen 
meal-worms. The child-murderer was, of course, | 
confined in his place in the cell, which only opened 
when the placable wife, after a few days’ mourning 
for her slain children, again ravislied and befooled 
by his specious promises of repentance and amend- 
ment, applied for his release, and sought herself to 
open the doors of his prison. How he kept his 
promises, the future will shew. 

Among the other birds, also, love played a gt'eat 
part. Two bull-finches sustained the tragedy of 
the Bride of Meksina in an imitation but too faith- 
ful. One of the duellists was left dead upon the 
ground ; the other, blinded by .the wounds he had 
received, sibkened to death ; and this after they had 
been the best of friends, and each had always has- 
tened to help the other in any fray he migl^ be 
embroiled in with the robin. 

The robin, a neat, little, liv^y creature, was the 
fanciest .rogue in tlie whole company, and without 
respect for any, even the greatest, but had managed 


to lift Irimself into a position of undeserved ifbport- 
ance. Qpon the leibf of tlie table, where he used to 
take his food from my hand, durst no other bird shew 
himself, not even the starling or the block-bird ; quick 
as an arrow, he was at the intruder with his pointed 
beak ; upright as a dart, he drew himself up before 
him, with a ‘ Will you go away or not P * ’ Only the 
wren could rival- him in the ease and gracefulness of 
his flight. He always insisted on his right of 
primogeniture over his younger brother ; though the 
latter, gentle tow^ards all othera maintained a eon- 
tinual opposition to him. At nrst, he was always 
a loser in the fight; but by degrees he became 
stronger, his powers increased by exercise, and he 
acquired some amount of toleration from the elder. 
Like a couple of figliiing-cocks, 1 have often seen 
them staring at one another with malicious menace ; 
suddenly, with a twitter that sounded like a summons 
to attack, they fell upon one another, rolled round 
each other like two butterflies in irritating sporty 
until one fell to the ground, whereupon the otlier, 
wdth a movement of his neck downwards, and tossing 
his head aloft as quick as lightning, with his tail spread 
out in the form of a fan, stood still in his triumph, a 
real mail, as tliougli he w^ould say : ‘ Come on now, if 
you have not had eno\\gh.’ The elder robin is begin- 
ning to get old ; his head is bald, he liops upon one foot, 
and he has his favourite spots where he rests or sings. 
The leaf of the table is his reception-room ; whenever 
I go into the room, he awaits me there, and looks at 
me with his large cunning eyes, as much as to say : 

‘ You know my favourite, dish.’ If I hold a meal- 
worm dangling in the air, without letting a flap of 
his wing be hoard, and without touching my hand, he 
snaps it off*; and with incomprehensible quickness of 
sight and movement, he anticipates every other bird, 
when such a worm is Uirown to him, snatches the 
dainty bit from before his mouth, yea, even out of 
his beak, carries bis booty about in triumph for 
a while, with inimifable grace, as though to shew how 
sweet stolen fruits are, and then eats it up. 

PEllILS OF THE BUSH. 

THanis are few more interesting scenes, to the lover 
of the wild and picturesque, than an ‘ outspan ’ in 
tlie African wilderness. The outspan is the colo- 
nial term for the bivouac. It is here that the party 
of travellers, or hunters, assemble of an evening, par- 
take of their rough fare, and pass the quiet hours of 
the night. 

An outspan is a motley group, for it is usual to 
find in one company English sportsmen, Dutch 
farmers, Caffre and Hottentot servants, and half- 
breeds between these. Of all sizes, colours, and lan- 
guages are the men of the party. The horses and ^ 
oxen are cither fastened to the wagons, or are allowed ' 
to graze near their owners. Dogs of all varieties, 
whose genealogy would puzzle a canine herald, watch 
anxiously the culinary proceedings, whilst the white 
tilted wagons, and two or three tents, make up the 
exterior of the group. 

Even in the far desert of Africa, the diiferenoe 
between man and man is not lost sight of. There is 
the small shrivelled-up Hottentot serving with all 
due humility the fat, prosperous, but illiterate Dutch 
boer. Yonder is the or Fiiigoe receiving his 

directions from a Hottentot. It would*be difficult to 
say how a scale of rank has been thus established, 
but each individual appears to yield a ready obedi- 
ence to his almost self-imposed bonds. 

We will visit an African outspan, at which a party 
of hunters are assembled, and hear some of the tales 
which these men, whose lives have been pasetpd 
amidst the wildest scenes, may relate. The Evening 
has closed upon the party, who, having feasted upon 
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their ii^ell -earned venison, have assembled in one of 
their tents, from which the solacing pipe is, sending 
fortli its fragrance upon the desert. Only the dlite of 
the party ari3 here assembled; for it would be little 
short of Sacrilege were a ‘ Totty ’ or Caffre to presume 
to enter these sacred precincts, or to join in the con- 
versation of the master. Books are not much read 
by these Dutch boers, but each individual carries in 
Jiis head anecdotes sufficient to form an interesting 
volume of personal adventures. Instead, therefore, 
of passing their evening in scanning the pages of a 
book, the Imnters or travellers relate those inci- 
dents of their lives which may be unknown to the 
majority of their hearers. A Dutch boer past the 
middle age shall first tell his tale, to which we will 
now act the part of relater, as we have more than 
once acted that of listener. 

When I first went into the country near the Bay 
of Natal, things were very different to what they arc 
now ; there were not nearl}' so many Caffres in the 
country, and there were no wdiito men except our 
own party of ‘Mcnscli.* 

Game was in plent}^ ; bucks and elands wer,e on the 
hills where Pietermaritzburg now stands; elephants 
browsed at Eusdons; hippopotami swarmed along 
the banks of the Urnganie, and in the St>a-Cow Lake ; 
and many a monster w'hich has now sought more 
secure retreats, w^as then to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood of the bay. 

I built myself a beehive- shaped hut, like one of 
the Caffres, on the open ground near the Umbilo, and 
cultivated a little jiiece of ground near it ; but hav- 
ing a span of five oxen and a wagon, I did not cjire to 
remain quiet in one spot. To trek, and to shoot and 
trek again, was wdiat I always liked. Those men who 
like being shut up in your houses or towns, scarcely 
know wliat it is to live. Give me a fine open plain, 
a g()od horse under me, fifty miles^ of turf all round, 
and then I feel free. 

Well, I had lived about three weeks near the 
tJnibilo, when my Hottentot Plfichb came one day to 
me in a great fright, and told me that he had seen 
* the biggest snake that ever was ; ' that it had crossed 
the Umbilo river, and had entered some long reeds 
about half a mile from my hut. He said that the 
snake’s head was on the land on one side, wdiilst the 
tail w'as on the other side of the Umbilo. Now, this 
river is not very broad ; but if what the mau told me 
were true, the snake must have been over thirty feet 
in length. I knew that a species of boa-constrictor 
was to be found about here, for 1 had shot one six- 
teen feet long as 1 was corning from the old colony to 
the bay. 

I did not trouble myself to look after tbe snake, 
.for there was a large swamp with long reeds extend- 
ing for more than a mile along the banks of this 
river, with cover enough to conceal five hundred 
snakes. 

About a month after Plache’s interview wdth the 
boa, there fell a vast 'quantity of rain, and the river 
rose and flooded the whole of this swamp. The 
nearest piece of dry land to the river w^as the little 
rising-ground which I had turned over and ‘:awed 
with mcaleas, and on which my hut stood. 

One evening, during the time that the flood was 
out, 1 came back from shooting just as the sun was 
setting. 1 hafl shot u riet buck which 1 had found 
out in the open ground, behind the Berea Bush. 
Phiche was with me, and I left him and a Caflre to 
bring in the buck, whilst 1 returned home, alone, to 
prepare a fire, and get ready the cooking-pots. 

1 noticed that the water was very high, and had 
ncyt left^moro than a Imndred yards clear round my 
hut, which was, however, still some ten or twelve 
feet above the level of the flood. 1 placed my gun 


outside, against the hut, and crawled into the door- 
w^ay of the kraal. You must know that the only 
light that enters these buildings is by tbe doorway, 
so when I blocked up this, the only aperture, the 
interior w^ns rather dark. I knew that my flint and 
I steel-hox were stuck up in the thatch of the roof, afid 
these I could use to obtain a light, in case the embers 
were not smouldering in the centre of the hut, where 
I usually maintained a fire. 

I could not sec a sign of a spark amongst the ashes, 
when I first entered the hut ; and ns the evening was 
closing in, I thought I might have difficulty in making 
a fire, ns the dew was so heavy that nil the wood 
became damp, even inside the but; so I lay down, 
and blew amongst the white-wood ashes, to try and 
rouse a flarrte. 

Wliilst I was thus occupied, I fancied that I heard 
I something move amongst the ffiankets that lay by 
I the side of the hut. I looked at the spot, and there, 

I to my astonishment, saw a gigantic snake, which 
j appeared nearly as large round as my body. The 
animal was coiled up amongst my bedding, but hud 
about three feet, head and neck, stretched out and 
pointed at me — its forked tongue now and again 
shooting out some inch or two from its mouth. 

The instant that I saw the monster, I jumped on 
to iny feet, and looked round for a weapon, but there 
w'as not one at hand. My gun I had placed outside ; 
my large knife 1 had left with PlAche, to enable him 
to cut up the buck, and, in fact, I was unarmed. A 
cold shudder came over me when I realised the state 
of affairs ; the door of tlie hut was only two feet 
high, and to escape, therefore, I must <‘rawl out, and 
1 felt certain that if I stooped down, the snake would 
instantly dart at mp. 

1 was not at all aware what power these snakes 
might possess; I ligd heard that they could kill 
nearly lull-grown calves, and could crush and swallow 
a buck ; and therefore, I believed a monster like 
this w^ould make short work* of me. I might fight 
and struggle, but, unarmed, what could 1 do ? 

How long I stood looking at the snake, I do not 
know, but it could not have been many seconds, 
although the time aj)pcarod minutes ; suddenl}' I 
remembered that my Caflre had, a few days before, 
asked rne to allow him to place an assagai in my hut, 
because the night-dew caused the blade to rust when 
the weapon was exposed. Here, then, was a hope for 
mo, for I knew that the man had not taken away the 
assagai with him. 

I scarcely dared take my eyes off the snake, lest the 
brute should dart at me ; but giving a glance round 
the upper part of the hut, I saw the handle of the 
assagai protruding from tlio thatch, and nearly within 
reach of me. Something seemed to tell me that the 
instant I moved, the snake would spring at me. I, 
however, raised rny hand and arm very slowly towards 
the assagai, and at length, by bending over a little, 
managed to grasp the handle. As I did so, the snake, 
which had gradually uncoiled during my movements, 
darted towards me. I jumped aside, and pulled out 
the broad-bladcd assagai, wliich had been sharpened 
to the keenness of a razor ; but the snake moved like 
lightning, and although he had missed me in his first 
dart, bo recovered himself instantly, and sprung at 
me again. Before 1 could make ^ cut at him, his 
teeth caught in my leather trousers, and ho thus 
obtained a strong hold, and with a pull as sudden as 
his lunge, he dragged my feet from under me, and 
brought me to the ground ; a big fold ot’ his body 
rolled over his head, and fell upon my legs, which it 
w'eighed to the ground us if a loaded wagon were 
on them. 

He managed all this in a very short time ; but I was 
not idle, for I knew that if he could once manage to 
press down my chest, or my arms, he might kill me. 
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Now, the feeling that first came upon me was 
' . ecrtaitily not a pleasant one, because I was witliout a 
weapon; but as soon as I grasped the assagai' I 
knew that I was safe; consequently, when he really 
attacked me, I felt as though it were a piece of impu- 
dence on his part, for I never expected the affair 
would have been as dangerous to mo as it proved to 
be. Tliese things tako some time to tell, but they do 
not take long to happen, and a struggle for life or 
death is frequently decided in lialf a minute. So it 
was with mo. The instant the snake’s body came over 
on my legs, I twisted round, and sliced it with the 
assagai. I gave two terrible gashes, and the monster, 
releasing its hold of my leathers, sprung at my f/lce. ; 
I raised my arm instinctively to protect myself, which 
saved me from being bitten; but 1 wa^ knocked | 
clown flat, and the brute was again on me; but this 
time I caught him by rtie neck with my left hand, and , 
in an instant had nearly severed his head with the 
assagai. I scrambled away from the monster, which 
was wTithing about in its agony, and escaped from 
the hut. Then I began to examine how 1 had fared 
in the fight. To niy surprise, I found that a few deep 
scratches near the ankle, and a bite near the wrist, i 
neither of w'hich was of very groat importance, were ' 
all the wounds which I had sustained. For some 
dnj's afterwards, however, I suffered a great deal of 
pain in the legs, where the snake had pressed me. 

I do not think that I should have escaped to tell 
tins tale, if I had not found the assagai, as the boa, 
although unwilling to attack you when he is in the 
open country, is pugnacious enough when shut up 
with you in a circular hut about eight feet in 
diameter. 

We soon hauled the snake from t|i 0 but, when my 
Hottentot arrived, and found it to measure twenty- 
eight feet in length, and nearly a /oot in diameter in 
the thickest part. The Hottentot thought it must be 
that which he had seen, as its markings appeared the 
same. It was evident that the floods had driven the 
snake from its usual cioncealment in the reeds, and 
the animal finding a warm hut, in which were 
blankets and tlie remains of a fire, had taken up its 
position without ceremony, and had been probably 
much irritated at my sudden intrusion upon him. I 
never wish to have such another btittle, for although 
I should not bo afraid of the result, still the thoughts 
wOiicli come upon us afterwards are not pleasant. 
Man lias an instinctive horror of serpents, and when I 
dreamed, for many a night afterwards, it was usually 
about a snake, or soiiie other liorrid reptile, which 
had hold of me. 

‘ Ah ! * says another of the party, ‘ these sort of 
fights are not pleasant ; but your case would have 
been worse, if your visitor had been a four-foot cobra 
or puff-adder, instead of an eigbt-and-twenty foot boa- 
constrictor. It is not the biggest creatures that are 
always the most dangerous. It’s the vice of some of 
them that does the mischief. As it is with animals, 
BO it is with men — the biggest arc not always the most 
dangerous. Jan there, who takes his brandywyn so 
quietly, is more dangerous than Karl beside him, 
although Jan is small, and Karl very big.’ 

At this sally, ‘ Jan,’ a small, compact, dark-eyed ' 
Dutchman, with a long black beard, and sharp i 
twinkling eyes, attracts the attention of the party. 
Jan is a celebrated hunter, before whom CJ^ffres and 
Bushmen, elephants, lions, and other /erce have 
bowed and ^l^lded their lives* ‘Many a wondrous 
tale can Jan tell, and yet avoid drawing upon his 
imagination. Thirty years of a desert-life have not 
been passed without a variety of incidents and of 
hairbreadth escapes which* appear marvellous to the 
denizens of civilised countries, but wliich are by no 
means unusual amidst the wilds of Soutli Africa, 


where the savage nature of man is too frequentlj^ left 
witliout control and wliere the strong arm and the 
ready spear often raise a man from tho lowest to the 
higliest grades amongst liis fellows. 

The Dutch boers have been tho pioneers of civil- 
isation in that country, and have often had to combat ^ 
against the ferocious biped and quadruped, before 
they could even rest upon the land which they had 
purchased. It must be owned that these men were 
not unfitted for their work ; hardy and hold, they 
stood not for trifles ; were tho disputants lions or 
savages, it mattered not niucli — tlio first were slain 
as vrild beasts, which must be got rid of; the second 
would bo shot ill self-defence, or as a warning to 
others; or all for the glory of God. In tl;e earlier 
days, the savages paid no great respect to treaties, 
and liked the music which an assagai made when 
insinuated between a wliite man’s ribs. 

Jan shall now tell one of his adventures. 

‘When we are young, we have many treats before 
U8. for there are plenty of amusements of all sorts to 
which to look forward. When we get older, we tiro 
of tliese, and want cliangc. Too much of the same 
thing does not do. Kow, I always think that the 
first time that wc do anything is that wdiich is 
always the most strongly impressed upon our memory, 
whether it bo getting on a horse, driving a team of 
oxen, firing off a gun, killing a buck, fighting an 
elephant, or any other performance. 

‘Now, as many of you who know me are aware, I 
have done some one or two acts that men may bo 
proud of. In my house there are the tails of two 
hundred bull elephants, all shot by my own gun, 
discharged from my own shoulder; ten lion-skins, 
each with but one bullet-hole in it; and if I had 
taken all tho skins and all tho tails that I had assisted 
to deprive the owners of, I might have possessed ten 
times ten. But never mind that, I will tell you now 
of the first time that I was i^ver in battle.’ 

‘ You have not yet told us half that you have done,’ * 
remarks one of the party; ‘tell us wliat all these 
little crosses on your gun-stock mean.’ 

‘These,’ says the first speaker, ‘are for Caffres — 
some Anjakosa3, some Zooloo, some Matabili.’ 

‘ What arc the larger crosses?’ asks the inquirer. 

‘ There are three of them ; these, an<5 I am not 
ashamed to own it, are for Kriglishnien.* 

‘ What !’ asks one of tho Knglisli visitors, ‘are those 
marks to indicate the men you have killed ? Why, 
there are three or four dozen small crosses, and 
three large,’ 

‘Ja, there are fifty-two small crosses and three 
large, that is, with this roer. I ’ve another with a few 
more on it, but they are only Bushmen and frontier 
Caffres — skulkers, they are. But all here are warriors, 
fighting- men> killed with their faces towards me, and 
many of them shot when so to me, that it was 
either my life or theirs. Oh, we have a hard life 
in the plains, and have had to maintain our grounds 
by tlie strength of our arms, and tho accuracy of our 
aim. What your father left you, wasn’t yours, with- 
out you were able to pull your trigger against those 
who tried to Biiutcli your property from you ; but 
quieter times are now coming, 1 hope. 

‘ But now, to give you an account of my first battle, 
which I was led to fight as follows : 

‘ I was living with my father over on the west side 
of the mountains, when wo received th€ intelligence 
of tlie massacro of Relief and his party by the 
Zooloos, and also of the slaughter of the wives and 
children who were found unprotected around the Bay 
of Natal. 

‘ Messengers'were sent to all the Mensch about us to 
ask that we w^ould assernble and revenge* the murde^^ 
of our friends and connections. Nearly every man 
amongst us, whether old or young, responded to the 
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call, and we lassembled to tho nulnbox* of about throe 
hundred and eighty, under Piet Uya. 

‘Dividing our force into two parties, we adTanced 
against the enemy, and opened fire upon them. 
When we had penetrated some distance up the 
defile on each side of which the Zooloos, some 
eight thousand strong, had stationed themselves, 
we heard a noise, which came from behind us, 
and wc then saw that a body of nearly a thousand 
picked men, who had been lying in ambush, had now 
cut off our retreat, and were closing in upon us. 
Tiiere whs something awful in the sight of these 
savages, staineii as they were with the blood of 
hundreds of our connections or friends. The training 
which the men had received now told to advantage, 
for they came on at a steady run, shoulder to 
shoulder, and three deep, brandishing their assagais, 
beating their large black and white ox-liide shields, and 
singing their war-songs. One of our divisions, under 
I’otgeitcr, w as at once thrown into confusion, for the 
horses became frightened and unmanageable, in con- 
sequence of the noise and the appearance of the 
Zooloos. The other division under Uya thus had to 
sustain the shock of the charge, whilst at the same 
time t!ie enemy who had been on the hills closed 
in on both sides. A heavy fire was kept up by all 
of us, and the Zooloos fell fast all around us. As 
we mowed down one line of them, more charged up 
in their place; and if by chance any of our party 
became separated from the main body, these stragglers 
were at once surrounded, some of the Zooloos actually 
clinging to the legs of the horses, and holding on even 
in their death-struggles, whilst others dragged tlje 
rider to the ground, and stabbed liimwith their broad- I 
bladcd spears. It was a fearful sight, and on me, who | 
had never before seen a man shot dead, the effect was | 
still more powerl'ul than on those who had witnessed 
such scenes many times, for amongst our band were 
boers who had fought several times with Moselekatsc’s 
warriors; but none, tliey afterwards told mo, ever 
equalled these Zooloos in determination and fierce- 
ness. We shot them down by hundreds, but more 
came up immediately in their places. Our chief, 
Uys, was surrounded and killed, and several others 
of our party ; and now our only endeavour was to 
force our w^ay through the enemy’s ranks, and effect 
our escape : w'c therefore advanced quickly upon tlie 
rear division, fired a volley, and then cliarged at the 
opening which our bullets had made for us. It was 
not without the loss of several lives that we escaped 
from our dangerous position, for the warriors did not 
give way, and our road was made over the bodies of 
the slain or wounded. Many of the latter caught 
hold of the horses’ legs as the animals passed near 
them, and thus prevented the riders from escaping. 
When the country became more open, our party was 
able to manoeuvre better, and then, although the 
horses were nearly knocked up, the Zooloos were 
allowed to come within a convenient distance, when 
the boers fired a volley, and galloped away to load. 
This proceeding soon stopped the pursuit of the black 
warriors, who returned to their stronghold, after 
having received two or three volleys, and having 
Buffered severely thereby. 

‘This was the general outline of the battle; hut now 
I will tell you my part in the performance. When 
we charged tiirough the ranks of tlie Zooloos, 1 
happened Whe on *the outside of the line, what the 
Eodiebaslm call “a flanker/’ consequently, I was^more 
exposed than those who were nearer the middle of 
our linaii|lv We dashed along at full gallop, and pre- 
tendcd^l^t we were going to fire every moment, but 
our guatojIBre not reloaded ; this, however, the Oaffres 
ilid As we pass^ amongst the thickest of 

the half-a-dozen men rushed at me, but only 

two ^*ere able to reach me. One of them threw his 


spear, and wounded me in the tifigh; the other 
slash^ my horse, and nearly hanistrung him. ^Before 
we had journeyed half a mile, I found that I should 
soon have to stop, for my horse bled freely, and 
could scarcely canter. It was an awful thought to 
think that 1 might fall into the hands of these blood- 
thirsty savages ; but there appeared to be no other 
result likely to happen, for in a frw minutes my 
horse sunk under me, and 1 then saw that he had 
received two or three stabs in the belly, probably 
from the spears of those wounded men ordr whom 
we had ridden. 1 called to some of tlie Mensch wlio 
were near, and asked them to stay with me, but a 
I panic appeared to have seized^ upon them, and they 
! either did not hear, or did not heed. Knowing the 
I danger of^^remaining in the open part, I ran along 
I beside some bushes, until 1 found a thick forest of 
thorns; into this 1 dashed, andfiiaving found a quiet, 

I dark corner, I stopped to consider what I should do, 

I The prospect before me was not cheering, for I was 
fully sixty miles from the bay, and 1 had no doubt that 
my party would not halt until they reached this spot, 
and also that the country between would bo overran 
by the Zooloos. First, I thought of lying concealed 
until niglit, and then attempting part of the journey; 
but the improbability of finding my way through the 
bush, and the certainty of bMng discovered and 
captured by the Catlres if I followed the beaten foot- 
paths by which we Imd entered the country, soon 
caused me to relinquish this idea. 

‘I was in a very excited state when I thought over 
my difficulties, and could not resist the wish to peep 
out on the open country ; so I crept to the edge of 
the bush, and looked all round. At first, all 
appeared quiet, qnd no person could be seen ; but 
shortly after, I saw, at about a quarter of a mile from 
me, three Zooloos, cyie of whom was leading a liorse. 
They were walking slowly, and appeared to be describ- 
ing one to the other their respective performances. 
A tliought at once entered my head, and set me 
planning. In the country between me and the 
Caffres were several clumps of bush, and I at once 
determined to risk an attack upon these men, and to 
endeavour to capture the horse. 

‘The plan was a dangerous one, but my case 
was desperate. Even if 1 did gain a victorj^ and 
possess myself of the horse, there was still no very 
great chance of escape, for I must pass alone over 
many miles of country in which strong parties of 
the victorious Zooloos were sure to be on the look- 
out for stragglers; still there' is such a feeling of 
strength comes over'us when we are mounted on a 
good horse, and 1 saw at once that this was tho 
sdiimmd of one of our men wito had been killed 
early in the day. 

‘There is something in my constitution — do not 
like to call it courage — that makes me, when I am 
in positions of great danger, become very calm and 
calculating. Borne other men 1 have found affected 
in a similar manner, whilst others become nervous 
or imprudent. 

‘ When the thought struck me to attack these men, 
I made all my plans in an instant. I saw that they 
were approaching some rather tall trees, which 
appeared near a river, and between me and this river 
the cover was tolerably good. I waited until the 
party were hidden from view, and then ran towards 
them. • 

‘J looked about me, and fully expected to see a 
party of Zooloos chasing me, but no min was near. 
I could hear the shrieks of women in the distance, 
probably over the bodies of the sla^ on the battle- 
field, but fortunately for me, every one appeared too 
busy elsewhere to be exatnintng this part of the field. 
Twice I dropped on .to the ground, as the Caffres 
crossed a lict^ o];>en patch of gram^ and once I 
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crouched behind some bushes, and feared that all isas 
••iost, for the horse reco^ised my dress, pricked up 
his ears, and turned his head to look at I was 
scarcely two hundred yards distant then ; and liad the 
Cadres known the nature of a liorse, or liad they not 
been so much occupied in talking, my surprise, which 
I knew would be half tlie battle, would have failed. 
Again they passed between thick bushes, and again I 
ran on. 1 passed them at about a hundred yards’ 
distance, but well concealed, and pushed on in 
advance, and lay down near the stream, at about 
thirty paces from the path. 

‘I was very hot, and my hands were shaking with 
excitement, for the strftggle would now take place in 
a few seconds. I cocked my rocr — fortunately, it had 
two barrels— and waited. On they earned I could 
hoar their voices, then their footsteps, and at length 
tl^ey stood within fort/ paces of me. I allowed them 
to advance a few paces, tlien took aim at the man 
who led the horse, fired, and saw him instantly fall to 
the ground. I then covered the second Caffre, and 
dropped him. 

‘Now, if the third man had known that I possessed 
no weapon other than an empty gun, which I did 
not like to stay to load, he would probably have 
closed with me, and stabbed me with his assagai. I 
knew tliat if I shewed a sign of fear, he might suspect 
that my gun had power to throw two shots only, 
but I knew- that these Ca fires possessed such a slight 
knowledge of firearms, that they were not certain 
how many times we could fire without loading; so, 
instantly after firing, I jumped from my concealment, 
and pointed my gun at the remaining Caffre. He did 
not stop for inquiry, but jumiMsd about from side 
to side like a Duiker, and rushed dqyru the path up 
wliich he had just come. 

‘ Having got rid of these men, 1 knew that only a 
small part of my work was done, for I was not certain 
that the horse would allow me to catch him ; and if he 
were to gallop ofi*, or shew' himself sfiy, I should be 
in a more aw kward position than before, because now 
the Zooloos knew that there was a dismounted white 
mail near them, whom they could easily surround and 
kill. 1 knew that the only plan to adopt to catch the 
horse was to approach him very elowl^^ so as not to 
cause any alarm, and this Was the most trying work 
for my patience that I ever had to do. Kach 
minute was now of importance. The report of my 
gun must have alarmed the men at the villnge ; the 
Caffre who had escaped wrould inform them of my 
solitary position, even a delay of a few seconds might 
cause me to be unmercifully tortured, and then 
slaughtered, and yet 1 knew that hurry might spoil 
all. ^ 

‘ When the Caffre who was leading the horse fell to 
the ground, the animal trotted off to about fifty 'yards* 
distance, and commenced grazing. When I approached 
him, he lifted his head, and moved slowly away from 
me. 1 stopped instantly, and walked round so as to 
appear by no means anxious to catch him. After 
two or tliree times walking round liim, each time 
getting nearer, 1 at length ventured on approaching 
him. 

^Now, I had often noticed that if you went up to a 
horse very slowly, and continued saying; “Ah, now, 
good horse,** and all that, tlie animal usually appeared 
to suspect you meant some mischief, and would move 
off; so, trusting that the schimmel was a good shoot* 
ing horse, I ^loaded my gun nearly close to him, and 
towards liirn, as though we were 
old friends, taking care to advance from the left side. 
10 my joy and delight, he raised his hend from feed* 
ing, but stood perfectly qniet. I -seized the bridle, 
jumped on hiB back, and, with a hearty “trek,** 
galloped off. ’ 

‘Wlulst I was loading my gun, I could hear the 


conversation of some Zooloos in the distance : these 
men were siiouting to one another from the hill* tops, 
and I knew Uiat this would entail hard riding and a 
watchful eye, to enable roe to escape from the parties 
which were already out endeavouring to secure pos* 
session of all the crossings of the rivers ; whilst the 
leas fleet of foot would watch me from the hilMops ; 
but now, /on tlie back of a horse, I felt safe. The 
schimmel galloped strong, and felt like iron under me, 
and I had soon passed over three or four miles; but 
now I liad a bad piece of bush to pass through} and I 
suspected that tlie enemy were there in wait for me. 

‘ When within about a quarter of a mile of the bush, 
which I sew was only about a Imndred yards in 
extent, I pulled up, as though to look about me, but, 
in reality, to note if any path otherthan that by which 
I was approaching led tlmqtgh the bushes. 1 sawb 
anotlier some distance to the left ; so I rode down 
towards this, as though I purposed passing through 
over this path. My plan succeeded, for I instantly 
saw several black heads moving along very quickly, 
from near the path where I appeared to be going, 
to that by which my passage was now expected. 

‘I rode on very slowly, and as though I had seen 
nothing ; but when I approaclied witliiu about fifty 
yards of the dense bush, I turned my horse, and rod© 
full gallop towards the other pathway, and dashed 
through the bushes, fortunately witiiout interruption. 
A savage yell, from at least fifty disappointed Zooloos, 
greeted me, when 1 appeared on the other side ; for I 
! had drawn their ambuscade from the one pathway to 
1 tlie other, and tlms escaped. I rode bard ior the next 
two liours, but did not see another friend or foe, until 
1 came up wdth the party of Mcnsch, who were 
hastening down to the bay to save what they could, 
either by treking or going on board a ship ; for wo 
knew that tlie Zooloos would be down upon us in a 
couple of days at farthest. 

‘I have been in many a sharp and hard fight since 
that day, and some not the mdst pleasant to look 
back upon ; but, as I told you at the commencement, 
the first battle, like the first of everything, is that 
which we remember the best,, and so I can recall 
every circumstance attending my first fight, and am 
tlius-able to tell all that happened, without forgetting 
one incident, or even tlio feelings which I then 
experienced.’ 


NAIADS OF THE SEINE. 

I NKVKH could understand how it happens that among 
French ladies, who have, as a rule, a dread and horror 
of those ablutions, partial or entire, to wliich every 
English woman is accustomed, should be found expert 
and habitual swimmers ; but so it is. 

French people do not know the value of either 
plain wholesome food, out-of-door exercise, a free 
circulation of air, or the free use of cold water, as 
preservatives of health. Parisi, moreover, is ill 
supplied with tlie last-mentioned element: a few 
conduits are seen iiere and tiiere, but there is no 
general provision for furnishing water to houses, 
much less to apartments ; hence it is a luxury, being 
purchased from the water-carriers, who perambulate 
the^ streets with casks full of ‘Eau de Seine/ 
which they retail at two sous (or one penny) a pail ; 
not too mucli, when we consider that they are often 
called upon to mount five or six flights df stairs with 
a heavy pail depending from either end of the yoke 
on their shoqldera, to fill, the kitchen fountain, the 
only receptacle for water provided in the majority of 
Parisian houses. 

I know mahy ladies who would on no account 
‘wash their faces,* as we understand the term. The 
end of a towel dipped in water, stretched ov& tlie 
tips of the fingers, and thus passed over the face, 
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for some ; others think that a bit Of cotton 
dipped in a (jujirter of a tea-saucerful of equal parts 
of spirits of v ino and water, or of brandy and water, 
is a very good contrivanc^e for cleansing and improv- 
ing the skin; others, again, consider a morsel of 
llamiel indued witli ‘cold cream,* and smeared over 
the face, as a sure method of arriving at the desired 
result. Warm water is patronised by a few.*" But 
'when we English tell the women of Paris that the 
freshness and hlooni of our English complexion is 
jireserved by the healthful and copious application 
of cold water, they laugh outright, saying they sec 
wc w’ill not tell our little secret. 

In striking contrast to the ladic's v ho follow tlicse 
and similar devices, are those who disport in the river 
like amphi])ious creatures. 

* Ouarnier's Ecola cle Natation pour Dames (Swini- 
niiiig-school for Ladies) opens in tlie month of 
May, and it is ditlhnilt to imagine a more novel or 
prettier scone than it presents on a warm afternoon, 
for oven the swimmers eschew the water at an early 
hour of the day ; it must have been well warmed by 
the sun to please them. 

Neitlier at concert, race, nor ball in Paris have I 
bclicld so many beautiful faces as at tliis school; one 
reason perhaps being, that many girls, from ten to 
fifteen, are visitors to the bath, who are excluded, by 
their age, from sharing in public, amusements. 

The young ladies of the ‘Noble Faubourg/ f 
daughters of the V'calthy ‘ financiers,* the families 
attached to llie enijicror, all meet here with the same 
intention — namely, to swim; and all who arc ahh', 
gambol, race, and laugh in the whaler, forgetful of 
party and social distinctions. The costume is gener- 
ally of some dark material, gaily trirauied with red 
or bluo worsted binding, which does not lose its 
colour. The upiier part of the dress resembles a 
boy’s blouse ; the lower, a pair of trousers. It is all in 
one, and a tunic; is scjwut to the w’aist, and falls to 
the knee. Some of the girls go in w'itliout any kind of 
hea<l-dress beyond their own fine hair, neatly plaited ; 
others wear nets of gay colours, or a slight-netted 
scarlet <}r blue scarf gracefully arranged. The 
greater part of the swummers are, as wc have inti- 
mated, young ; hut ladies of all ages and sizes swim 
ill the hath, which it is time w^e descrihed. 

It presents to the eye a basin about 150 or 100 feet 
long, and about 2.> or 30 feet broad, surrounded by a 
broad pint form, enclosed by the dressing-rooms, and 
screened alike f^rom the sun and from public observa- 
tion by an awning stretched over all. 'flie bottom of the 
boat is an inclined plane, not more than 2 feet below 
the surface of the water at one end, but 12 or 13 feet 
below its level at the other. The bed of the river 
16 artificially deepened, so as to allow the bath to 
rise and fall according to the quantity of water. The 
machine is so arranged that the jx^werful current 
of the Seine rushes through it ; it is, iii fact, a large 
cage sunk to the r(‘quired depth. 


♦ Infants and cliildren do not fare inncb Letter in this ronpeet 
than their parents. I ha\e oiton been present at the washin- 
aTid dressing of a tine ba!>y, say of three or fonr months old : a 
small veHsel containing a very limited quantity of warm water, 
nnd a bit of sponge, is «ll that is o>nployed in place of the ample 
hath, common among ns. In vahi you expatiate on the benefits 
of the Kngllsh system, and suggest that the ehild should he 
immersed daily ; boginning with warm water, and gradually 
lowcjing the temperature, so%is to roach cold in the coiirpc of a 
week. O no 1 hnimma ‘says sho docs not wish to bring her 
child up * a TAnglaise.* 

Matninas and children profit at rare intervals by the numerous 
and cheap warm -baths ; m therfe they have no objection to 
remain for an hour at a time, either at tho public ostablish- 
mcntH or at their own houses, where the expense of the bath 
itself, the hot water to fill it, and tho labour of the men avIio 
bring it abd take It away, is covered by the small sum of from 
iCiirty thiity-fivo sous— -1111000 to eighteen pence in the rich 
neigiibourhooJs, and about half that price in a poor one. 

t Tho Faubourg St Cieriiuiin. 


That part of the basia which is from four to five 
feet deep is crossed by a bridge ; and the smaller ^ 
portion thus indicated is used by those who wish to 
bathe only, or who are not sufficiently good swimmers 
to exercise, as yet, in the larger one. A flight of 
steps leads down to tho slialiow end of the basin, 
for the convenience of those . who like to walk in ; 
other flights go down on each side of tho bridge, for 
the use of those wlio know just enough of swimming 
to give tlie few strokes necessary to take them a little 
way dowTi the smaller basin, or across it. 

But the large basin is the centre of attraction. At 
the end where the water is deepest, flights of steps 
lead down for those wlio like to swim smoothly and 
quietly ofl*; but far tlic greater number prefer leaping 
in, either irom the platform, or from tho little fanci- 
ful construction, lialf andi, half temple, raised at the 
end of it, and which gives a descent any height you 
please — between ten and twenty feet — to the surface 
of the water. 

Ecarless, gay, and graceful, they plunge beneath 
the flood to reappear almost in.stantly, gliding down 
tho stream without any apparent effort ; floating, 
swimming on tlie baede, <Slc., vary the ainusemenfs, 
v\hich more than a hundred ladies may sometimes be 
seen sharing together, their evolutions being watched 
and stimulateil by as many lookers-on —tlieir mothers 
nnd female friends, wdioare seated around. But. alas ! 
swuinniing is like every other acquirement — before 
the art is mastered, some disagreeable training must 
bo gone through ; many a gas]> must bo given, many 
a splasbing and floundering enacted by tlie neophyte, 
in llic small basin, before slio Is qualified to attempt \ 
a performance in the largo one. j 

Little did 1 think, wdien I inscribed myself on M. 
Ouarnier’s list, that 1 slioiiUl be hung on a lujok at ( 
the end of a line, ^and then thrown into the water 
witli directions to imitate a frog to the best of my 
ability ; but it w^as eviqi so. 

I liad never seen 8x\iminers except at a respectful 
distance, and fancied their heads were kept ah<»\e 
water by some fln-likc movement of the limbs, wbicii 
movement the swimniing-inaster would jump into the 
water and teach mo in a minute, just keeping me by 
Ins side, nnd supporting mo a little at first. 

TJie jdan followed T found to be tliis : the stranger 
beingduly invested wdth the cohiumc da /x//a ('sw immiiig- 
dress), is informed that there are three inovomeuts, 
afterwards condonsed into tw^o, tliat w'hcn the arms 
are stretched forward and outward, the logs must Iro 
closed and drawn up, and vice versa. The moveunents 
of the maiire nafjeur (swdmming- master) cannot fully 
realise this on dry land ; so he puts a broad girdle 
round your waist, and by means of a liook and line, 
drops you gently on to the surface of the water, in 
order that ytiu may carry the theory into practice. 

O dear, how helpless you feel!— how* you wish 
you had never thought of learning to swim ! But 
you are ashanied to say so; yon know you cannot 
he drowTicd ; the man adjusts his line so nicely to 
the level of the water, you feel quite sure of t/iai ; so 
he counts ‘One, tw^o, three,* and you perform Froggy 
awkwardly enough, putting out your hands when 
you ought to keep them in, stretching your arms 
forward when they ought to be close to your body, 
kicking in any tiling but measured cadence, bobbing 
under water, and getting a good mouthful, notwith- 
standing you, silly creature, stifiTon your neck, and 
try to keep your head up by that means. Thus ends 
the first lesson. When you come out o’l the water, 
they tell you, if you should feel a little stiff next 
daj', not to mind it, and tliat the only way to get 
rid of the inconvenience is to take a lesson the next 
day, and the next, A little stiff? Your neck and 
shoulders ache again — nothing for it but to recom- 
mence the exercise of yesterday. You feel less tired 
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this when you come out of tlio water, and have 
' comported yourself less clumsily when in it. In fact, 
after three or four lessons, you are hamled down ‘the 
stops on that side of the brWge wdiere the water is 
four feet six inches deep; the swimming-master holds 
a long r()pe in the water at the distance of three or 
four feet from you, and requests you to make the 
niovcnients you have been taught. If they do not 
enable you to clear the distance l)etween you and the 
pole, he hastens to advance it to you. You return to 
the steps, try again ; and as soon as you can manage 
a short distance, the polo is held further frorn 3^011 
till, after two or fhr^e lessons more, ,you swim off 
from the steps at the end, where the water is deepest, 
the man on the platform preceding you wdth a pole 
as you attempt to make your way clown the large 
basin. When you cam go no further, you grasp the 
pole, and are gently drawn through the w'atcr back 
to the 5te})s, to renew your efforts. 

AVhen the pupil can accomplish the whole length of 
tlie great basin under the eye of the master, she is 
.left to perfect herself in tlie smaller one, where there 
is no danger. And when she feels she can rcl^* on her 
powers, she returns to the great bath, where her first 
chsays are made eas}^ by the assistance of a ledge for 
the fei‘t whicli surrounds the bath at a depth of about 
three feet below the surface, and which being sur- 
mounted 1)3' a rail a little above the water’s edge, 
penults the swimmers to take rest at any point. 
This large basin is constantly watched cither by 
Otiarnicr himself or by the swinuning- master ; 
these arc the only individuals of the male sex ever 
jiresent. Madame Ouariiior is, as may bo expected, 
a perfect swimmer, and takes* an active interest in 
all the proceedings, • 


THE PORTRAIT OF A CHRISTIAN 
GENTLEMAN.* 

It is quite in vain that critics and readers botli con- 
stantly repeat that the biography of a man of letters 
is almost always uneventful and unentertaining, and 
tlnit we can hardly expect it to be otherwise. WJiat- 
c’ver Ave expect, or have an3'^ just cause for expecting, 
there is, and alwa3'S will bu, an incurable curiosity to 
know something of the. mauj wherever the writer has 
succeeded in interesting us. 

Other great men, the great captain, the great 
statesman, Avrite their lives in their deeds ; the very 
career which ennobles and distinguishes them, is also 
their biography. We sec them in their actions. 
Their lives, too, are written in the history of their 
country; they' liardiy need a separate memorial. 
With the man of letters, it is otherwise, lie has 
written a book, and put it theyo on the desk before 
138 . The hand that placed it is unseen. He has 
revealed himself to us by his thoughts only ; unless 
some /liend will tell us, we can know nothing of his 
destiny. We have in him an object of esteem, 
perhaps of some degree of veneration, and yet our 
hero remains, even to the mind’s eye, obstinately 
invisible. Wo desire that he should take human 
form, and be seen like the rest of us, moving amongst 
the realities of everyday-life. Under what circum- 
stances had ho those thoughts wdiicli have so inter- 
ested us ? He was not thinker only ; ho, too, suffered 
and enjoyed before he passed awa3^ * IIow lived, how 
loved, how ddied he?’ It may be a common-place 
Storys but in thjs instance we must have the common- 
place. 

Mr Burgon is the very friend we would, if we 

* Metnoirs of Patrick Frattr TyiUr, author of the Uittorp of 
By ^ friend, the Rev. John W. Burgon, M.A., 

Fellow of Oriel College. Published by John Murray. 


might, have chosen to tell us about the inner and outer 
life of such a man as Patrick Fraser Tytler. There 
is throughout* the work a tone of delicate and dis- 
criminating appreciation of moral graces as well as 
virtues ; there is also a something of old-world sim- 
plicity and loyalty pervading the volume, from its 
dedication to its close, of chfvrilry formal, indeed, 
but lofty' and tender, which is in excellent keeping 
with tlie charncter portrayed. Mr Burgon has also 
been fortunate in receiving most able co-operation. 
The details given of Mr Tytler’s, youth, as well as 
some relating to his London life, are put together 
by' his sister’s graceful and practised pen — tlie pen 
to whicli our children owe so many iileasant hours. 

Patrick Fraser Ty'tler liad a hereditary claim, it 
would appear, upon talent and goodness : his grand- 
father and fatlier were both eminent for these. The 
former was William Tytler, the well-known defender 
of Mary' Stuart. His luqnhy into the Koidcnce again'^t 
the Quern of was declared at the time to have 
formed an era iu literary history; was reviewed by 
Dr Johnson, lauded by Lord Ilanlwicke, and chafed 
at by David Hume, who appears to have departed on 
this occasion from liis usual mildness towards literary 
opponents. But in this case' what the man has 
more permanent interest than what the writer did. In 
his healthy nature, fervent affections and lovo pf harm- 
less frolic lasted unimpaired till the age of fourscore. 
At seventy-five, we find him writing of the wife ho 
had lost two y ears before, as fondly' as he might bavo 
done fifty years back : ‘ Slie is the first idea that strikes 
my waking thought in the morning, and the last that 
forsakes it in sleep.’ Truly', a glorious old grand- 
father for any man to have had. Patrick Ty tier’s 
father, too, Lord Woodhouseh’o, was equally distin- 
guished for talents, culture, au<l domestic perfvefiou 
— the word is not too strong. Nothing can be more 
attractive than the picture given of the scientiiic 
lawyer, the learned Professor of Universal History, 
the popular author at his own home, and surrounded 
by' his family. ‘Aly dear father,’ writes his daughter 
Ann, * when did ho ever find out a fiy ilt in any' of his 
children? Wo were all perfection with him, yet wi? 
Avorc a Avild unruly set ; we scrambled into a sort of 
uncertain education, 1 scarce know how. Afy dear 
nipthcr ill A'ain endeaA'ourod to clieclc my father’s 
unlimited indulgence. “I do it on principle,” he 
would say ; I know they arc the kind of children 
with Avhoni it will answer best.'” And it did answer 
marvellously w'ell, as it always will when ‘done on 
principle,’ not from indolence or mere impulse ; Avhen, 
consequently, it is steady and constant, to be leaned 
on confidently', not fitful and uncertfiin, to bo taken 
adA'antage of wliilc it lasts. Miss Ann Tytler give.s 
U8 many a charming peep into social life at Wood- 
houselee. Walter Scott, most lovable of all the sons 
of genius, came often there for many -days at a time. 

‘ It was a beautiful feature in his character that ho 
required no audience of the learned or the great* to 
draw out the charm of his conversation ; he seemed 
in. his element equally with old and young.’ Wliat 
w'alks tlicy had with him in the mornings ! up 
towards the green hill of CastlelaW, with Carnethy 
rising behind. There ‘he would begin his delightful 
stories. Sometimes tliey were legends of the old 
Covenanters ; for at no great distance from where we 
w'cro seated, had been discovered several povenantors’ 
graves; and a report was curreril in our village that 
on one day a funeral-procession by torch-light had 
been seen slowly' wending their way amongst the hilla 
towards this ancient burial-place — no one knowing 
whence they came.* ** 

Could anytliing be better than such mornings as 
these? Yes ; still more delectable the thrill of 
ghost-atories of the autumn evenings, when we used 
to entreat my father not to ring for candles after 
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dinner; but drawing round the clear wood-fire, we 
liatened witli such excited feelings of terror and of 
awe, that very soon, for any of us to have moved to 
ring a bell would have been impossible. How could 
we dare to doubt the truth of every w^ord, liaving 
ourselves our own legitimate ghost to be believed in, 
celebrated hy Walter Scott himself in one of his 
ballads, “To Auchindiniiy’s hazel shade and liaunted 
Woodhouselee How' indeed ? There was the ‘ big 
bedroom' with tapestry hangings, and ‘a mysterious- 
looking, small, an^d very old door,’ from w-liich, as 
nnght be exi)L'cted, ‘ the ghost w as wont to is%ne.’ An 
old nurse, who, w'ith a young daughter, Betty, ‘took 
charge of the house during the winter,’ had faced the 
haunting vision — Lady Anne Bothwell-^so often, that 
familiarity had bred contempt. ‘“’Deed,” slie w'ould 
say to Jier young auditors, “ I bae seen her titnes 
out o’ number, but 1 am in no ways feared. I ken 
weel she canna gang beyond her commission. But 
there ’a that silly, feckless thing, Betty ; she met her 
in the lang passage ae night in the winter-time, and 
she had nao a drap o’ bluid in her face for a fortnight 
after. She says Lndy Anne came sae near her, she 
could see licr dress quite week It was a Manchester 
muslin with a wee flower.” ’ 

In tlic early days of his married life, Walter Scott 
was not onl 3 % as we have seen, a frequent visitor, but 
a near neighbour; his pretty cottage at Lasaw^aJo, 
with ‘but one good sitting-room,* yet ‘every appear- 
ance of taste and cultivation,’ being within a w'alk of 
Woodhouselee. Tliithor, too, came Dugald Stewart, 

* no deep philosopher to the younger bram‘hcs of the 
family;’ llenry Mackenzie, not so thoroughly the 
‘man of feeling’ as, indeed, to shrink from the excite- 
ment of, or fail to find ‘intense enjoyment’ in, a 
cock-fight, but kind-hearted, and always a friend at 
need ; Sir James Mackintosh, who w as related to 
MrsTytler; Leyden, tin' insatiate student and mar- 
vellous orientalist; Lord JetFroy, with his brilliant 
conversation ; and best and brightest of all possible 
guests, Sydney Smith, with his ‘ straightforward, gene- 
rous, benevolent character and sparkling wdt.’ It is 
pleasant to read’ liow' that, on a stormy evening at 
Woodhouselee, when rattling windows interrupted 
the conversation, Sydney Smitli, ready-banded as lie 
was ready-rninded, asked for knife, screw, and a bit 
of wood, that he might ‘ cure it in a moment ; ’ how 
that the little bit of wood w’as christened Sydney’s 
button; and liow that, after a lapse of fifty years, 
with their vicissitudes of paper and paint, ‘amidst 
all the changes of masters, time, and taste,’ Si/dnefs 
button has ever been respectfully preserved. It was 
amid this charmed circle of the good and gifted, 
that Tatrick Fraser’s childhood and joutli W'ere 
passed. He was born in ihinces Street, Edinburgh, 
in 1791, and educated first at a lady’s reading-school 
close at hand, and then at the High School, wliero he 
was more beloved by his school-fellows than distin- 
guished in his class. I'hose were exciting daj'S for 
school-boys. There w^as a long-standing feud between 
tlie High School and the University, which now and 
then reached a height at which a hiactr became neces- 
sary. The parties were ‘drawui out in battle-array, 
facing each other, each wdtli a mountain of small 
stones by their side, wdiich they hurled without 
mercy at the heads of their enemies, till one or other 
gave in.’ Into these storifes, Patrick Tytler, gentle 
as he was, would tlfrow' himself, lieart and soul ; his 
I Bister remembers his ‘ darting into the room one day 
with his face all bruised mid streaming with* bloody 
exclaiming; “Wash my face; quick, quick— put a 
cold key down my back, and let me out again to the 
bicker.”' Lord Woodhouselee was too* sensible to be 
wne^iay about boy like this— gentle and brave, that 
happiest of aM combinations — merely because he did 
I not head his ^ass. He declared that Patrick was ‘a 


wonderful boy’ — pointed, in confirmation of his pater- , 
na| estimate, to th6 expression of countenance with' 
which he listened to conversation far beyond his 
years, and prophesied that, despite hie preference for 
‘amusing stories’ above ‘improving books,’ be would 
‘ read grave enough books by and by/ 

But, indeed, Patrick’s ‘amusing stories’ appear to 
have been ‘improving’ too; and it is pleasant to 
tliink of tlie boy stretclied on the library carpet with 
Percy’s BcUf)ues, the Faery Qwesn, the Arabian Nights, 
Shakspeare, which he knew by heart, and chief 
favourite of the embryo historian, De SaJis's* factory' 
of the Moors, ‘ a very old-looking book, a tliin quarto, 
in very large j)rint, which he bad poked out from 
some odd corner in the book-case/ We do not 
wonder tflat M’ben, in 1808, young Tytler was sent 
from the freedom of his iiappy home to a school near 
London, he ‘sljould havfe* liadT a hard battle to fight 
with his home feelings.’ However, this was, according 
to his own account, tljc turning-point of liis life; he 
became a most assiduous student. ‘What should I 
not do to please such a father?’ he writes. Greek, | 
he soon feared he should be only too fond of, and | 

every leisure hour was devoted to English reading, | 

especially to history. ‘In September 1809,’ writes 
his sister Ann, ‘he returned to us again — a joyful 
day for all ; yet soon after liis arrival, wo miasod his 
youngest sister from the room, and found her weeping, 

“ What ! in tears,” we said, “ and our Patrick returned 
to us again; and is he not delightful?” “() yes, 
yes,” she answered; “he is delightful, but he speaks 
English.”’ There were other changes too — a ‘touch of 
seriousness,’ signs of an over-anxious temper — of a 
scrupulousness which he himself called ‘worreting;’ 
in short, ‘ the onl^ fear now was that he should study ' 
too hard.’ For the next three years he lived at home, 
attending classes at the college, diligently preparing 
for them, and enjoying the (*lo8<>8t and happiest 
companionship with his beloved father. 

Lord Woodhouselee had been an invalid for some \ 
3 "ears ; but his mind was bright as ever, and his 
sufferings were borne with so calm, nay, cheerful 
a resignation, that when, in 1818, the end suddenly 
came, the loss to his family was inexpressibly and 
abidingly felt. Not to quote the fervent language of 
bis early sorrow, six years after we find 'fyller writing 
of his own bereavement thus: ‘My heart must cease 
to bent, my memory become a blank, my aflections 
wither, and my whole being change, before the love 
and goodness of my father, and the uninterrupted 
hapj)inc88 of our life when he dwelt eurrounded by 
his family in this earthly paradise, shnll fade from 
ipy recollection.’ But to return to 1813. Patrick 
Tytler’s studies had for some time past taken a legal 
direction, and in this year he was admitted into the 
Faculty of Advocates. The following spring, accom- 
panied by three intimate friends, he went off’ to I'aris, 
and be'neld that constellation of remarkable men that 
shone out there for a brief season during Napoledn a 
exile to Elba. His life was bright and exciting. 

‘ Only think of seeing the Apollo Belvedere one 
morning, and the Emperor Alexander the next;’ 
but in the midst of it all, ho could find time for long 
letters to those at home, and his commonplace'-book 
shews that none of the temptations and distractions 
with which he was surrounded, ever lowered his lofty 
standard of theory or practice. After only three 
years’ standing at the bar, Mr Tytler was made 
junior crown-counsel — an honourable appointment, 
which he delighted to ascribe solely to the respect 
paid to his father’s memory. The next ten years of 
his life passed peaceably and pleasantly. Law and 
literature divided his studious hours. He attended 
the northern circuit with a fair promise of profes- 
sional popularity ; but his biographer admits that in 
his inmost heart Mr Tytler loved the law only at 
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a branch of Ijterature — believeB that, r» a profes- 
*8ion, be never really loved it at all. However, for 
several years he did hie best to like it. 

riensantly alternating with the business of his life, 
yvQ find summer visits and wanderings, an expedition 
to Norway, much social enjoyment at the Bannatyne 
Chib or with the Mid-Lothian yeomanry-~of which 
chib and corps Ty tier’s exuberant spirits, rejidy 
faculty of song- writing, and beautiful voice in song- 
singing, made him a conspicuous and popular member. 
He tried his pen, too, in the early pages of Black- 
*woocl and what with study and society, he must have 
lived only too fast, for, at a very early age, we find 
him recording that his friends often told him that his 
brow w&a already wrinkled and marked with fnrrows, 
and that for so young a man it ‘ w'as a shfime that 
I this should be so/ 

I It was about the year 1823 that he began, according 
! to Mr Burgon, to exemplify what was with him, in 
after-years, a favourite literary precept — namely, 
tliat an author, instead of frittering SLVM\y his energies 
on a multitude of subjects of minor interest, should, 

{ as soon a? practicable, lake up some large inquiry, ami 
then make it the business of his literary life to prose- 
cute that inquiry with exclusive attention ; making 
lu$ other studies subsidiary to his own great master- 
study, and reading every hook with a constant 
reference to this one ruling object of his ambition. 
TytJor had a hereditary love of history; his legal 
j studies had familiarised him with that of his own 
I country; he began to feel that Maw, too jealous to 
j brook the presence of a rival,’ and evidently a rival 
I preferred, was .fast forsaking him, and that he was 
I capable of fuller development and worthier success in 
j another department of enterprise. So^much for predis- 
' posing causes; but it 'was ‘ an evening at Abbotsford ’ 
which decided his fate. It was Sir.Walter Scott who j 
suggested to him the solienie of writing a History of 
Scotland, remarking that he knew his tastes and 
I favourite pursuits lay so strongly in the line of history 
that the labour could not fail to be congenial to Inin 
.... and that, having the ad'^antage of youth on liis 
side, lie might live to complete a work which would 
confer a lasting benefit on his country. 

At first, Tytler seems to have been a little daunted 
I bv the formidable character of the undertaking; hut its 
; labours all lay in a congenial direction, and lie was not 
a man to shrink from labour. In the summer of 1820 he 
appears to have entered upon his work in good earnest. 

‘ But this year had for him a still more sacred interest. 
He married in its spring a beautiful and accomplislied 
w’onian, to whom lie liad been deeply attached for two 
I years, and they settled in Edinhurgli. Perhaps, if 
tliere bo any point of fair criticism as to tlic manner 
i in which Mr Burgon lias executed his task, any 
‘ dilemma’ between the fear of withholding or revealing 
too much, out of which hU ‘ instinct ’ has not extri- 
cated him to the satisfaction of all, it is with regard 
to tlie extracts he gives us from Mr Ty tier’s corre- 
spondence with his wife. Letters such ns tliese should 
have been sacred to the one to and for whom alone 
they were written. They display no talent, they do 
not even individualise ; they are just what any 
warm heart and graceful mind might have written to 
its dearest and nearest. We should have believed 
just as profoundly in Mr Ty tier’s conjugal devotion j 
had they not been inserted. Letters they are to be 
read and re-read through happy tears, to lie upon 
a loving hear^ to be conned over and over again, witli 
a deepening sense of their meaning and their charm, 
by the one — not letters to appear in print thirty years 
later not fitted to meet or to reward the perusal of 
the general reader. With that bliss no stranger 
should intermeddle. In 1828, the first baby was 
born, and Tytler’a lot had fallen indeed upon plea-* 
sant ground | yet we already presage the quarter in 


Avhicli the cloud will gather. The health of the 
beloved Hachel, delicate from the first, grew more and 
more so; symptoms of consumption came on. But 
such love as Ty tier’s must of necessity cast out fear 
— the insupportable fear of losing. He hoped on, and 
therefore had energy to work indefatigably at Ilia 
Iliiion/, the first two volumes of which appeared 
respectively in 1828 and 1829, and were very imparti- 
ally reviewed by Sir Walter Scott in the Quarterly 
Retmw, In the spring of 1830, Tytler found it 
necessary to visit London, for tlie purpose of consultiiig 
some of the invaluable manuscripts contained in that i 
rich treasure-house the State Taper Office, and in the 
British Museum. Ilis visit appears to have been 
successful as to its main object, to have introduced 
in' ni to many a delightful circle ; but notliing could 
make up for the sepnration from his Rachel, and as 
he pleasantly expressed it, lie ‘ soon began to feel like 
the old gentleman who, wlien he lost at cards, used to 
say; “ Baaby, I ’m no diverted.” ’ The month of June, 
however, restored him to his happy home. The 
following winter, owing to the change of ministry, 
Tytler lost his appointinciit ; but he was beginning 
to gain by his works. The Ifistan/ went on prosper- j 
ously, and two volumes of the Sroflish WorifuM were , 
ready for publication. But the cloud— the one 
cloud — gathered more dark than ever. Mrs Ty tier’s 
liealth could no longer endure an Kdinburgli winter. 
Torquay was the shelter fixed upon ; and it supplied 
to every member of the little party what they most 
wanted : to Mrs Tytlcr’s delicate constitution, a mild 
air; to her husband, literary leisure. The summer 
was spent in London, in daily visits to the State- 
Office ; the next winter, in Bute. 

Early iii 1835 Mr Tytler appears to have felt 
increased anxiety respecting his wife’s health ; but lie 
little knew how hopeless its state was. He tliought 
that it would be very deliglitful if they could all 
settle for some years at Rome. Alas ! his Rachel 
was taken from him that very spring. Her death 
seems to have been holy and beautiful like her IHe; 
and, sustained by the memory and the influence of 
her Mofty piety,’ in the extremity of Iier liushand’s 
anguish, ^ the language of pious resignation ever 
swallow’ed up the language of Jicart-broken grief.’ 

His three cliildren w’tTc now his consLarit com- 
panions ; and they seem to Jiave felt for him as he 
did for liis excellent father. ‘There is but one w^ord,* 
whites his daughter, ‘that can express the whole 
method and extent of his teaching, so powerful, so 
winning, so lovely to us his children ; that word is 
loveJ* After his hcvere afflict ion, wc find that Tytler 
returned to live with his family, and that tliey 
settled in London. He went on uninterruptedly at 
the State-Office and daily revelled, in ‘ new facts.’^ 
Could he, he writes, but have had permission to work 
from ten till four, instead of from eleven to three ! 

In 1830, Dr Gillies, historiographer for Scotland, 
died, and Tytler had anxiously hoped to succeed hiirf. 
Tolitical interest, however, turned the scale against 
him ^ and ho bore his disappointment witli his usual 
unfailing sweetness of temper. It’ wwis about tliis 
time tliat Mr Burgon first' became acquainted w ith 
him ; and congenial pursuits, tastes, and manners soon 
led to their intimacy. About this time, ton, we read 
with interest tliat Tytler was examined on tlie Record 
Commission before a committee^ of thg House of 
Commons, and that tlie measures he recommended 
for rendering the immense mass of information tliere 
buried in state-papers available to the country, arc 
now — after an interval of twenty years — being 
strictly acted upon. Hence Mr Burgon expects a new 1 
era in the liistorical literature of this country ; and | 
to illustrate the reasonableness of Ins expectation, W ♦ 1 
gives the following fact, Tytler’s suggestion was, 
that the first efibrts should be exclusively devoted to 
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the formation of catalogues of historical materials 
existing in Englnnd — catalogues containing a brief 
analysis of the documents they embraced; >vhere:is 
the plan adopted was that of printing the documents 
themselves ; or, rather, this was attempted, for the 
task proved impossible. In 1830, the publication of 
the correspondence of the reign of Henry VIII. began, 
was brought down to 1852, by w'hich time eleven 
quarto volumes bad appeared. There are seven hundred 
folio volumes of manuscripts belonging to that same 
reign. Who has a clue put into his hand to find the 
way through these nmnuscript catacombs, may ivell 
bless Mr Tytler’s memory. We, with our lack of 
Dryasdust tendencies, turn away from them with a 
certain sense of relief, to tlio xdoasant. glimpses Miss 
Tytler affords us of family-life. Charming people 
lutve always charming servants. The Tytlers trans- 
j)()rted to London, spite of Sydney Smith’s humorous 
denunciations, their Scotch furniture and an old 
Scotch woman — Allen. They could not get on with- 
out Allen. No wonder. ^The other day,* said Miss 
Tytler to Sydney Smith, ‘we desired her to buy a 
large earthen pan to keei) bread in — she 

returned in high indignation. 

“ Would you believe it, Icddics ! I asked in ane o’ 
the sliops if they had a big brown pig for keeping our 
broad, and no ane o’ them could make out what I 
meant. O hut they are a far-back nation ! And when 
I priced a haddock this morning in*the fish-shop, 
tliey lelt me eightoenpence. I thought I wmuld hae 
fainted.”* 

Alien was evidently a thorough patriot, and liad her 
misgivings about English things in general. The 
house in Devonshire Tlace might look ‘all very 
weel;* she is not to bo taken in. She can see 
‘ that, in i)oint o* substantiality, it’s naething like 
what w'c hae left.’ She discerUvS ‘ a liaiitlo o’ tilings 
that will soon need to be repaired.’ And having 
been told that the houses in London are only built 
Uy last so many years, only hopes we hae nao 
connected ourselves wi’ a frail tenement.* 

I'Vail or not, it was a happy home. Mr Ty tier’s i 
enchanting playfulness made his every return to it 
from the State Eajier Oflice or elsewhere a very rapture 
to his children. Spite of his engrossing pursuits, of 
the irreparable loss bis heart liad known, there w'as 
ever about him a ‘spirit of delight,* a healthy plea- 
sure in little things — ‘the buoyant child surviving 
in the man,* which is one of Heaven’s choicest gifts, 
and goes indeed further, perhajis, than any other 
tovTjirds brightening everyday-life and insuring 
affection. 

But w’c must not omit to notice what Mr Burgon 
impressively conveys, that Tytler’s frac life was spent 
neither in the State Paper Office nor among his 
relatives and friends. It was a hidden thing. So 
reliijious, so cheerful, so useful, so hapiiy a career 
would leave us nothing to regret, did we not find that 
excessive application impaired bodily health, and led 
to a slight paralytic seizure two years before the 
close of Ilia great W'ork in 1843, In 1844, a letter 
from Sir ItohcrfPeel announced that a pension of 
L.200 per annum had been granted to the laborious 
historian, who forwards the w^elcome intelligci^co in 
his own playful way to Mr Burgon ; and we would 
wdllingly have quoted this letter, ns well as many of 
those to hip children, had our limits allowed it. In 
1845, Tytler w'ent into second nuptials with a lady he 
had long known, ‘of great personal attractions, fine 
abilitie|i§^nd many accohiplishments.’ lie was at 
this tjlilfi^P^nteni plating a History of the Reformation; 
and thus, with unimpaired devotion to study, and a 
renewal of domestic liappiness, his life seemed about 

brighten into a second summer. But tlie incessant 
labours of years past had not been pursued wdth 
impunity. When will good men learn that, with 


regard to our physical health, it is decreed that as a 
man soweth, so also he shall reap? When will their’ 
conscience plead for the more strict observance of the 
great laws that apply to the care of these temples of 
the soul, and denounce their violation as disobedience 
to the will of God concerning us ? Tytler’s physical 
and mental energies broke down suddenly and Com- 
pletely. The remaining years were years of wander- 
ing from place to place in the vain search for health; 
of inaction and despondency, over which it were 
painiul to dwell. He died in 1849. 

Our short sketch can convoy little notion of the ^ 
charm of the character the biographer has so well 
portrayed ; nor can a pen-and-ink outline give much 
idea of' a Vandyck. But no one can, we think, have 
had even flius much insight into the nature of the book, 
without heartily agreeing with Mr Burgon that the 
life of a good man may be more instructive, and 
better deserving of attention, than many a more 
stirring biograpliical record. 


B E N O N I. 

SwKCT eai’th, that holds my brightest prize. 

Be wept upon by gentle skies ! 

Blest grave, that keeps the lovely thing, 

‘ From his sweet dust let violets spring.’ 

Dear winds, that sweep the, tiny bed. 

Breathe lulling music o’er his head. • 

Hush thy wild voice of fear, great storm ! 
Fright not the little sleeping form. 

Beat not tlio turf to eaiuse him pain ; 

Weep quiet tears, soft summer rain ! 

Weave thou a fairy ‘shroud, dear snow, 

For the bright flower that sleeps below ! 

Drop richly hero, sweet sunset light. 

And dress my boy in raiment bright. 

Green leaves make whisper o’er his rest, 

And soothe his dreams on earth’s cold breast. 

O gentle water, running near, 

IMurmur sweet comfort to his ear. 

Build hero thy nest, O ringdove inihl, 

Telk softly to my lonely child ; 

Dear dove, make, too, a plaintive moan. 

For the sad mother left alone. 

O white-winged angels, softly bear 
IMy darling up heaven’s golden stair I 

Dear God, who lov’st the little child, 

Take to thyself my undefiled I 

Sweet Christ, who hear’st the widow’s, cry, 
Make haste to hear me, lest 1 die ! 

J. B. 
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OUU LONDON SifOPS AND SHOPKEEPEKS. 
WiiJ.iV ‘ Ogicr le Danois,’ as the nuciont romance tolls 
us, rotiinicd from his two hundred years* sojourn in 
F:iLh'ylaml to the court of Ids old lady-love, the French 
queen, we read how he stood all amazed and utterly 
bewildered — not at the new objects he saw around 
him, not at the changes which two hundred years, we 
should have thou!;ht, must have made in everything:, 
but only at the unaecustoinod faces Unit looked so 
wonderingly into his own. Only by the absence of 
those features which of 3 ore he had so loved to look 
upon, only by the many strani^o and marvelling eyes 
that gazed upon him, did the aged Danish hero dis- 
cover that more than six generations had passed 
away, and all that he had loved had long been dust. 

A strange romance of two hundred years does tliis 
seem to us. Only think of a sober citizen of the 
Ih’otectorate w^alking along the Cfieapside of to-day ; 
only imagine an Ironside pausing before the ITorse 
Guards, or visiting the United Service Club! Naj", 
reduce the long period one-half, take the hundred 
years of the Sleeping Beauty, and picture to yourself 
the wigged and ruflled gentleman of George II.'s 
reign, with his views of Mr Titt's ininistr3’', and French 
policy, and the rreteiider, and the battle of Mindoii, 
riding along Begent Street — what street could that be ? 
and on the top of an Atlas omnibus I Or the lady with 
flowered brocade and little chip-hat, taking her wander- 
ing w'ay along St Paiirs Church3^arcl, or down King 
William Street, seeking in vain after Great Eastcheap 
and Crooked Lane — w here smuggled French fans were 
once sold, as well as bird-cages — and looking anxiously 
around, almost expecting to And that the Monument 
itself had taken its departure too ! But wherefore go 
back a hundred years? Reduce the period to half, 
to less than half, and still changes sufficient to have 
scared the venerable sojourner in Facryland out of 
his wits, might ‘Ogicr le Daiiois* have found in the 
streets of London. • 

So I lliought, passing along Cornhill the other 
impeded by alterations and ‘ improvements, ’ which 
seem as though they would nevey come to an end ; 
and 1 thought on the changes that liad passed over it 
since those Saxon times when the hill received its 
name fron* ‘the Quern,’ the mill that crowned its 
green sunmiit. Not one of the most suggestive of 
London thoroughfares is Cornhill : no graceful cross 
ever reared its delicate pinnacles there, no ‘fa}^© 
conduyte* gushing forth sweet water daily, and on 
high-days and holidays red wine ; never did royal 
procGssioTi pass that way, scarcely ever civic ; still 
Cornhill has its memories* Here— after ‘ the Quern,* 


we suppose, had been pulled dowm - stood the man- 
sion of Reginald de Cornhill, that sheriff to wdiom 
King John and his son addressed so many precepts, 
commanding him to provide luxuries on a right royal 
scale for tlio Christmas or Whitsuntide feasts — the 
many pounds of costly spices, the fifty pounds of 
pepper, the luindredweigbt of almonds, and the 
‘thousand ells of linen’ for tablc-clotlis ! What 
became of Reginald do Cornhiirs mansion, wo know 
not ; but we next find the localU}’' had beconu? a 
.general mart for ‘bonseliold stufl** and apparel ; and 
that tow^ards the end of the same ccntur3’', Henry 
Wale3’s, the lord ma3'or, wdth laudable zeal, built a 
struct ure called ‘ the Tunne,’ which supplied the 
inhabitants wdth a double advantage, it being both a 
conduit and a ‘ cage ’ for disorderlies. The necessity 
for the latter, alas ! seems to have been soon appar- 
ent, for during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Cornhill had but a bad name. Much stolen property, 
if undiscovcrable elsewhere, was to be found here; 
and Lyclgat(’, in bis very curious poem of London 
fji/cl'pt*nnj/, tc\\s us that here he discovered his liood, 
‘set to sale, other stolen goods among,’ wdiich had 
been snatched from his head at Westminster. Towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, Cornhill seems to 
have improved ; and w’ben, in the following century, 
Sir Tliomas Gresham chose that locality for the site 
of his famous ‘ Bourse,* and royalty deigned to visit 
it, its character rose. Then substantial citizens took 
possession of tiieir little shops, and their tall appren- 
tices cried aloud: ‘What do you lack?’ and from 
generation to generation, still they kept to their 
little shops ; and even when the great fire of London 
8wei)t them all away, and there certainly was space 
enough to build larger, still the taste for little shops 
continued. 

Those little low-browed shops — what a contrast 
to the lofty plate-glass windowed ‘ cstablishmertts ’ 
towering four and five stories high! What would 
the hooded ‘fathers of the city,’ some five or six 
hundred 3'cars ago, have said to them ? What would 
the sober citizens of Elizabeth’s days — nay, what 
would our own grandfathers, accustomed as their fore- 
fathers to little shops and homeliest of fittings up, 
have said too ? • ^ 

Very few readers are aware* of the very recent 
era of ‘ shop improvements.* The old original 
‘schoppd’was really a booth, constructed of wood, 
and very probably, in size as well as appearance, 
the counterpart of the best kind of booths still 
to bo seen at a country-fair, br the coveted stalls 19. 
the old market-places. In these early timos^ only 
dealers in more durable articles or more valuable 
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commodities Ifopt a sclioppe, homely as it was ; for, 
from tlic ancient records of London, we And tliat flab, 
moat, and bread were always sold in open market. 
Tims, Fish Street Hill and Old Fish Street still 
murk tho site of the old London fish-markets, even 
from Saxon times; and there the ‘stock-fishmonger* 
sold his ‘baconed herrings’ and dried stock-flah to 
the low'cr classes during ‘Black Lent;’ and. his 
pickled barbel and porpoise, and pcrliaps sturgeon, 
to the wealthier; while the fishmonger proper spread 
out on Ids ample hoard mackerel, whiting, mullet, 
the highly-prized ‘Thames salmon* — unattainable 
dainty now — and the huge conger eel, tliat chief deli- 
cacy of the convent feast. We may remark in 
passing that our forefiitliers were remarkably well 
supplied with fish. In the lists preserved by worthy 
Master Stow of tlie various kinds sold in the thirteenth 
century, we find every kind now sold ; and although 
the taste which could fancy ‘porpoise’ seems coarse, 
still, wo find our forefathers were also extremely fond 
of roach, dace, and smelts. Tlie ehiof market winch 
supplied old London with meat was that which has 
survived every one of its less ancient competitors — 
Newgate Market. It is suggestive enough to walk 
into that close, crowded, provision-ernmmed little 
quadrangle, and remember that lull seven centuries 
ago, ere half the c«a[iitals of modern Europe had 
existence, this market, beside St Nicholas of the 
Sbaniblcs, near the New-gato — it extended, how’ever, 
more towards Westcluap— bad its regulations for 
buyer and seller, its penalties for ‘forestalling and 
regrating ;* and that one of the earliest London 
ballads represents the butchers standing there in 
their blue frocks, with pole-axe in hand, selling 
their meat. The ancient market for bread is still 
designated by the name Bread Street ; and here the 
bakers brought their bread, hot from the oven, in 
tumbrils, or baskets, and took their standings in the 
open street. Very dainty were our London forefathers 
as to their bread. There were numerous kinds of the 
finer sort — cocket, simmcl, wastel — the last, so well 
known by name, was, we think, sweet, and frequently 
flavoured witli spice or saffron. But the other kinds 
were not mere Imgu loaves, although white — the 
reader will rcinemher tho ninny old savings which refer 
to the eating of brown broad as a most severe priva- 
tion— but fancy bread, and in a number of really 
pretty shapes. Indeed, so general was this taste for 
delicate bread among our forefathers, that in above a 
score of Saxon and early English illuminated manu- 
scripts that we have looked over, wo have never oncse 
found either the liuge loaf or the slice of bread. At 
the guest-table, the little roll, round or shuttle- 
shaped, is ])laccd beside each plate ; and in a marvel- 
lous illumination of Elijah fed by the ravens, liis 
feathered purveyors are reprcs(»ntod with wliat very 
much resembles the modern French roll. 

In passing, we may remark that poultry and vege- 
tables were also sold in the streets — the former in tlie 
markets, but the latter from strccl to street. The 
supply of poultry was large ; and every kind, except 
the turkey, was obtainable. That bitd’s place was, 
however, well supplied by the peacock, wdiicb, so far 
from being, as has been generally supposed, an aris- 
tocratic dish, was sold in the London .narket as 
early as the thirteenth century, and very probably 
earlier. There has^bec^Ti great misapprehension as 
to our forefathers’ scanty supply of vegetables; 
but in one of the most interesting portions of the 
late Mr work on Dotne$tic Architecture in 

Enrjkmaffrom the Conquest to the End of the Thirtemth 
Cenlarf’^is account of our horticultufo at this early 
period — t|hiB' notion is .thoroughly disproved. From 
conteaiiterary documents, he proves that every 
vegetable now in common use, except the cucumber^ 
and of course the potato, was well known to our 


forefatliers ; and that their supply of fruit, too, was 
far more abundant than might have been supposed. 
Apples, pears, cherries, currants, gooseberries, were 
in common use in the twelfth century ; and peaches, 
quinces, medlars, and apricots, among the higher 
classes ; while there were few of tlio better class of 
houses during the middle ages with a sunny wall 
against which a vine was not trained. 

But where were the ‘ schoppes,* and what w^as sold 
in them ? Well, good reader, taking you by tlie hand, 
and leading you through London streets — London 
streets five or six centuries ago — need 1 tell you there 
were many articles, in common use now, for wliieh 
you might look in vain. Tea and cofibe, cabinet- ware, 
fancy stationery, of course you Avould not expect to 
find; nor glass, nor cliina; but it is curious to note 
how many things there are for which even the poorest 
send to a sliop in tho present day, that during 
the middle ages, wore made at liome. Candles, both 
Wax and tallow — exrej>t those of beautiful white 
or coloured wax, called ‘ Paris candles ’ — w^ere of 
home manufacture; so was soap, when required; hut 
thehousew'ives of tlie middle ages, like their descend- 
ants in many parts of the eountr)", chiclly used lye 
made from wood-ashes. Brooms and such-like lioiise- 
hold appliances were also home-made, and the 
coarser kinds of linen cloth; for weaving as well as 
spinning was a Ibmahi domestic employment. Still, 

' tljo streets display e«l a giKKlly array of ‘ schoppes,’ not 
only alomr the main thoroughfares, but in the less 
irequcnlcd stre('ts. la the curious list of property 
belonging to ‘ the almonry ’ of St I’anl’s, and which 
bears the date of 1315, we find ‘houses, with shops 
I adjoining,’ in Bread Street ; and in Sermon Lane, 
‘three shops;’ j^nd the rent for these ‘ tribus 
sclioppis ’ is the large sum of six shillings per annum 
each ! Multiplied, ^o bring the sum to its present 
value, this would be only L.4, lOs. apiece; these 
must, therefore, Inave been the mere wooden booths 
before alluded to. But even along tlio obief thorough- 
fares, down to the days qf Queen Elizabeth, such 
were the shops ; and on the slanting board in front, 
the goldsmith of Westchcap, and in after-times, of 
Ludgate, placed his tall drinking-cups, and his deli- 
cately clmsed salt-cellars, and tho enamelled spico- 
platc, and brooches and clasps of costliest workman- 
ship; and along the ‘Mercery’ tho mercer displayed 
rich damasks and velvets, and precious ‘gold baude- 
kin; ’ and the ‘Milaner.’ or haberdasber of those 
days, his miscellaneous collection of inlaid knives, and 
gold-wrought purses, and broidered gloves, and hawks* 
bells of filigreed silver. No wonder that tlie pro- 
prietor and bis ‘’prentices tall ’ walked constantly tip 
and down in front, keeping guard over this precious 
store. 

Jt could not be because our forefathers were but 
half-civilised, as we have been gravely told, that they 
occupied such homely ‘ schoppes.’ With the beauti- 
ful conduit of Westcheap, and tlie still more beauti- 
ful cross constantly before their eyes ; with the fair 
window^s of the chnpel of St Thomas reflecting 
the sunlight, surely tlie w^ealthy traders of Gold- 
smitli’s Bow and the Mercery might have managed 
to construct a comfortable shop with glass windows ; 
but they evidently did not care to do so. Good wino 
needs no bush ’ was a favourite proverb with them ; 
and we think that they really considered that the 
beautiful and costly goods they proffered for sale 
required no setting ofl*. The plate-glass window, tho 
brass fittings, the French-polished counter of the 
nineteenth century, we doubt if they would have 
cared for; and, indeed, the utter trash sometimes to 
be seen within these splendid sliop-windows would 
have made them stare. ‘Flowers, 2jd. a spray,* 
heaped up behind a square of glass that could 
scarcely have cost leas than twenty guineas I 
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Towards the close of the fifteenth century, John 
Wood, citizen and goldsmith, caused a row of houses, 
richly decorated, to he built at the upper end of 
Westcheap for the brethren of his guild. But here, 
although quaint ornaanents covered each story, and 
the lattice-windows extended along the whole width 
of tlie house, each shop was unglazed ; and the pent- 
house, from whence hung the sign, alone protected 
the precious store from the weather. Perhaps our 
forefathers’ love of fresh air might also have some 
sliare in continuing this fashion of unglazed shop- 
windows; for even after the fire of London, and when 
these tall, red brick-houses in Cheapside were built 
on the site of the* Mercery, the shops, although 
intended for some of the chief city traders, w'crc 
made open, exactly as though for a fishfiionger. It 
has often hocn remarked how long old habits and old 
(tustorns linger in remote places; for our own part, 
wo have often remarked how pcrsistingly old cus- 
toms linger among inhabitants who have been long 
settled in cities— as though the antiquity of the place 
communicated its influence to those who had long 
dwelt there; and thus has it doubtless been that 
generation after generation of London traders went 
on quietly in their little unglazed sliops, keeping to 
the thrifty motto, * Keep your shop, and your sliop 
will keep you,* and looking forward to the time when 
they should retire from business ; perchance to a 
countr^'-liouse, there to enjoy the ‘otium cum digni- 
tate* of the citizen a Inindred 3 "ears ago, that of 
smoking a comfortable pipe with an old friend in the 
little summer-house perched on tlie wall. Very slowly 
indeed did the glazed sliop-wdndow make its appear- 
ance. An aged relative of our own well remembers 
some eighty years ago being taken 1;p a first-rate glove- 
shop in Sweetings Alley for gloves; she used to tell, 
when remarking upon the costly fittings-up of modern 
shops, how tliis was a mere wooden booth with a 
penthouse ; and behind the wooden counter the pro- 
prietor, w'earing his hat, and well wrapt up in wdnter, 
used to stand, while a broad bench fixed against the 
wall was the only accommodation for his customers. 
This was the genuine Schoppo* of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; but scarcely superior ^yere the 
booksellers’ shops in St Ibiul’s Churchyard and Little 
Britain, with the broad sbelving board in front, on 
w^hicli the newest publications of the sevcnteentli 
and the earlier part of the eighteentli centuries 
were laid. A pleasant arrangement this for the 
poor scholar, wdio might thus, like ‘ Alton Locke,’ 
glance at a book which the glass- window would have 
efiectually kept from him. Perhaps the old fashion 
of the unclosed window lingered latest in this vicinity 
of any. Even some twenty or thirty years ago, most 
of the clothiers’ shops in Cloth Pair were open to wind 
and weather. 

Among the earliest traders who adopted shop 
improvements, were the mercers and haberdashers ; 
but what they gained iu outward appearance, they 
must have well-nigh lost in the deteriorated appear- 
ance of their goods. How dull must the scarlets 
and orange-colours have looked, how faded the 
lilacs, behind those thick dingy, green glass panes, 
enclosed in their clumsy wooden frames. The 
reader may see the little sliop of some hundred years 
ago and its wdgged proprietor ‘ to the 'Very life * in 
Mulready’s pleasant ‘ Choosing the Wedding^gown.’ 
And just such a shop was ‘ Lavie and Garth’s, at the 
Blackamoor’s Head, Cheapside,* when, in the year 
1758, the young lady purchased her wedding-dress 
of ‘ white enamelled ducape,’ as the bill, yellow with 
age, in its faded ink, before me records, with flourished 
capitals, and a marvellous feat of penmanship 
mtended to typify ‘received.* Those mean-looking 
shops, not w^orthy even to stand afar off in some 
by-street of the present day, did, however, a good 


business. Forty-two pounds is the amount of the whole 
bill; for white sarsnefc, and black paduasoy, and a 
‘pink-spotted lutestring,’ aided to swell the sum-total ; 
and then in liow gentlemanly a way was business 
conducted. Among the smaller articles are two pair 
of embroidered satin slippers, at eight shillings the 
pair ; one p;iir of these is charged for, but against the 
other is a dash, to shew that the w’cll- pleased pro- 
prietors of tho ‘Blackamoor’s Head* begged the 
young lady’s acceptance of them. Talk of modern 
shops with their ‘ dreadful sacrifices,* and all manner 
of things ‘ to be literally given away ’ — when did the 
reader ever obtain even the odd half-pemiy there ? 

Tiiero was much formal politeness among these 
old-fiisbioned sliop-kccpcrs. A story was told me in 
my cbildliooil of one of these, who, being at Bath, was 
actually mistaken for a dancing- master, so unexcep- 
tionable was bis bow, until one of his old customers 
recognised him as Mr Somebotly in Fleet Street, of 
whom slie had bought her much-admired brocade. A 
story too was current among tlic London ’prentices of 
a rather older date, of how a silvcrsuuth’s apprentice 
so charmed a charming young lady with a fortune 
of ton thousand pounds — which was the ‘regulation’ 
sum with our great-grandfathers — that, although she 
w^as brought to his muster’s shop by her intended, to 
purchase the plate previously to their marriage, she 
found the apprentice so much more ‘ a gentleman ’ 
than her fox-hunting admirer, that she broke off with 
tho squire, and bestowed herself and her money upon 
tho fortunate young man. 

Well, this politeness, formal as it was, was pleasant ; 
and as past times were not go-ahead times, but the 
buj'cr bought, and the seller sold, with due delibera- 
tion, there was time for the low bow, or the courtesy, 
and the quiet remark about the weather, and some 
opinions about the spring- fashions too; and thus the 
purchase of half a yard of ‘ book-nmslin ’ might fill 
up a ijleasant half-hour ; or the choice of a ribbon 
01 ‘cupy — interspersed with a little gossip — almost an 
hour. Peojde certainly must have taken both shopping 
and shop-keeping fair and softly in those good old 
times; for Low deliberatclj" did tlio old couple — the 
last of the ancient shopkeepers, I think they must 
have been — wdiose shop was the first I ever entered, 
w'elcome their customers, and inquire wliat they 
wished for, and open the drawer, or take down the 
box, while a modern wbite-neckclothed assistant, in 
sonier ‘ Crystal Palace Emporium,* would have sold 
half-a-dozen ‘desperate bargains.* Wliat contrast was 
that little, low shop, nestling under tho old church- 
wall, like a martin’s nest, to any of modern times I 
Some eight feet wide, it was with its IJttle window 
of greenish glass, and its little counter of painted 
deal, and tho old man in a bob-wig and brown 
coat, and his wife in a clear-starched muslin cap, , 
bound round with a blue ribbon, and her gown of 
brownish colour, and the neckerchief fastened with 
the little gold pin — a quiet, worthy couple, who 
welcomed 3 ^ou with a pleasant smile, and fetched a 
csliair out of tlie parlour for you, thougli you might only 
have called in for two rows of pins, or to match a 
skein of silk. Plow leisurely, after you w^ere duly 
seated, would they put on their spectacles, and after 
some passing remark on the weather, at length ask 
what should they have tho pleasure of serving you 
with. There was not much* to serve, one might have 
thought, in that little shop, for •small show was there 
in the little window. Some Ijalf-dozen pieces of 
galloon, some tapes peeping out of their dark-blue 
papers, pins in shining rows, some silk handkerchiefs, 
and a little shawl, hung cornerwise, to the serious 
darkening of the already dark shop. Still, somehow, 
there were few things you might ask for but*frcgn 
some unsuspected nook or corner they wer5 forth- 
coming. It was a pleasant sight to me, as 1 sat on 
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tlie coMUlcr, while my nurse, dear good Susan, had a 
pleasant hit of gossip with tlie old i)eoplo, to see a 
wdiole clrawerful of ribbons taken, as it seemed to 
me, out of the wall, or a r»)U of flannel produced from 
under tlie counter, Ihough almost as largo as the 
counter But one day, what a beautiful sight 

was provided for me from the inmost recesses of that 
magical counter! How well do I remember the old 
lady stooping down, and drawing forth from that inex- 
haustible receptacle a huge wash-leather bundle. J3ingy 
enough, unattractive. enough was it outside; but oh! 
when the bundle w^as opened, and silks of every shade 
and colour were spread out liefore me ; and the coy 
sun, who did not too often visit'that little shop, peeped 
in, giving a brighter tinge to tlic greens and the 
blues, and intensifying the rose-colours and crimsons 
— wdiat ‘ a vision of fair colours * w’as tliat — wliat a 
for tile w’oiidering eyes of the child not three 
y(‘ars old ! It seemed as though the rainbow itself 
had been brought dowm, to be not only looked at, but 
to be touched and liandled — to heconie a child’s very 
plaything 1 Never lias that ‘‘vision of fair colours’ 
laded from my mind; and heaidily do T join with Mr 
lluskiu in liis most ckaiuent denunciation of all drabs 
and stone-colours, and lirowns of every shade. 

And that worthy old couple — there they continued, 
almost until the introduction of plate-glass windows, 
quite contontotl in their little shop, and laying by 
money, too, even although some years afterwards a 
large new shop — no, ‘ einporiiiiii,’ for so the handbills, 
with a splendid vignette at the Lop, displaying b.ales 
of Irish linen, and roJls of silk, hound together with 
wreaths of roses, designated it — was opened hard by. 
Marvellously were the tw'o shop-wdndo\vs decorated — 
ribbons, lace, scarfs, and tiowers ; the last but seldom 
seen then, except at a milliner’s, and groat wots the 
crow'd outside. If only one-third had gone in to buy ! 
Some ventured, but the result seemed scarcely, satis- 
factory. It w^as ‘a shop on the new idan;* and tlie 
old-fasliioned people of this locality, accustomed to 
quieter doings, were ‘put out’ with the wide shop, 
and its two counters, and the staff of assistants, male 
and female, wdio bustled about, and asked if you 
wanted ‘anything mor/%’ before tiicy had served jmu 
w'itli w'hat you came to pqrclinsc, and teased you 
with ‘wonderful bargains ’ of gloves aud tloivcrs, wdicn 
you w^ere inquiring tlie price of flannel. 8o the old 
folk soon went back again to tlie little old shop for 
their haberdashery, and to the ‘ old-established shop,’ 
with the sign of the Golden Sun, huge as a cart-wheel, 
over the door, for their linens and calicoes ; and a 
speedy end might have been put to the ‘ emporium,’ 
but for a bright thought of tlie proprietor, w ho just 
before Christmas half filled one of his windows witli 
Berlin wool ‘at reduced prices.’ ‘Berlin w’ool,* and 
the artistic abominations iierpetrated by its means, 
were just then beginning to turn half the young 
ladies’ heads. So to the ‘emporium’ they flocked, 
purbhusing Berlin wool ‘at reduced prices,’ but all 
manner of other things at prices liither increased 
lor the occasion. A capital hit W'as this; so the 
proprietor gave a ball at Christmas, and began to 
calculate how rich he should be by the end of the 
next 3 ’car, But competition is a game that many 
can play at; and one line spring mornir- he was 
startled by tho apparition of workmen at the large 
liouse over the way— thUt huge, dirty house, which 
liad belonged to the drysalter, and which had been 
long shut mp ; and there w'cre the old windows taken 
out, and nc^^ put in, and a splendid mahognity counter 
soon made i& appearance. Another ‘ emporium ’ was 
evidently about to be opened, and so, shortly after, it 
was, with ‘ w'ondevful bargains* — the days of ‘dreadful 
sKcriflees ’ were not as yet — and little boys stood on 
tho foot-pavement thrusting lists of these bargains 
into everybody’s Jiands. Prom lienceforward there was 


bitter strife betw^een the rival shops — strife that would 
have awakened the astonishment and indignation of 
the old London shopkeepers, who saw in each member 
of the same trade a brother, and who, in recognition 
oi* that brotherhood, feasted with him in the liall of 
liis guild, and aided him in sickness, and duly followed 
his remains to the grave. 

Meanwhile, the wortliy old couple died, and wero 
laid to rest in tlie adjoining church ; and erclonj^r, 
on both houses, ‘ These Desirable Premises to Let,’ 
told the neighbourhood the result of that reckless 
game of competition. The neighbourhood lias altered 
since then ; most of the shops have become wholesale 
houses, but the little low-browed sho]) still nestles 
against the old church-wall ; and never do I pass that 
wuj', hut I *look with pleasant reminiscences upon it, 
for brightly again rises to my mind that child’s 
‘vision of fair colours.* 


A WIFE’S J3 1 8 T R E S S E S. 
oii.\rTru i. 

I WAS born an heiress. The I cnton*d the 

world, my poor dear mother lelt it. J was her 
first and only child ; and my father, W'ho loved 
lier passionately, was sadly grieved at his loss. 
The very light of his eyes was gone, and in her 
place he had only me — a sickly, irritating baby, so 
j)oor a comfort, and so great a care. Mamma’s 
property was secured to me, and till I came of age, 
])apa was to enjoy the interest of it. Dear papa, 
iiow fnithfiilly he carried out all tho implied condi- 
tions of that will; how' tenderly he loved mo, not 
surely for my own» sake, but for hers that was gone, 
lie spared neither time nor expense to make mo 
the most accompiislted of iny sex ; everything that 
could possibly tend to improve me, mentally or 
physically, was freely granted, aud I grew' u^) fully 
prepared to support tlie position that came to mo 
by birth. But as the sunshine seldom lasts through 
the day, my good, dear, self-sacrificing papa was 
tiikeii from me when I was on tho eve of woman- 
hood, and at the most critical period of life. Ho 
did his best to secure mo from my inevitable dangers; 
he left for my guardians his two cousins and former 
companions, who were honest above suspicion, and 
only anxious to do tlieir duty, to me. Under their 
care I continued my studies, and still lived in seclu- 
sion, spending only the interest of the interest of iny 
fortune ; and so I grew' and grew, and lived on in an 
ideal world, dreaming rather than acting, and feeding 
an already too active imagination. But there are few 
lives 80 quiet that liavo not some gay occasions, and 
so it happened to mo when I was somewhat past 
twenty. I was staying with my aunt at Horngrave, 
which happened to be the head-quarters of tlie Wessex 
militia. Wherever there are military, there are sure to 
be music and dancing. A ball celebrated the conclu- 
sion of the period of annual training, and everybody 
in Horngrave was going. I protested to all my 
acquaintances that I did not care for balls— that I had 
never danced much— and that my guardians, I knew, 
did not think w’ell of those promiscuous mootings in 
country towuis. But flattery soon conquered all my 
scruples, I fcould not resist being told that with my 
beauty and my known w ealth I should be the prido 
of tho ball. And why, tliought I, liavo these advan- 
tages, and not enjoy them ? It was a piiachievous 
spirit that urged me to such an exhibition of vanity ; 
but who that has felt the ifleasure of being admired, 
can refrain sometimes from indulging in it ? I went 
to the ball with some friends, and dressed, I felt, 
to perfection ; I wore some of my family jewels, which 
were valuable enough to show every one my wealth, 
even if it were not knowm. 
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How brilliant, how gay, liow unlike everything 
in our quiet monotonous lives, a well-lighted 
ball-room is — J>ow fairy-like and bewitching the 
elegances of costume, how joyous the atmosphere, 
liow inspiriting the music of the dance. I had not 
been in the room ten minutes before 1 felt how Hat 
and tame m.y life liad hitherto been as compared with 
the enchanting present. I was not wrong in the 
anticipation of my success. I was eagerly sought as 
a piirtnor, and engaged for every dance of the evening. 
I used to fancy young men were much alike ; tall nr 
siiort, dark or lair, they always appeared to say the 
same things, to havy the same ambitions, objects, 
and tbougbts ; to be, in short, uniformly uninterest- 
ing. I came hack from that ball an al^^red lieing. 
One tliere was who had danced more often with me, 
wdio soeniod to say precisely w’hat I cared to listen 
to, 1o tliink precisely what I felt, and to meet my 
ideal of a man in some unaccountably w’onderful 
way. I flo believe in love at sight; and I am con- 
vinced that I could no more help loving that man, 
tlian I could liave felt a passion for any other 
of my i)artners. He was a Captain JSTorman. His 
father I liad heard mentioned as a cold, stern, 
liard-hcarted aristocrat; while the son was as kind 
and generous as if all his ancestors had been pro- 
fessional pliilantljropists. I fancied he was pleased 
w’itli me; (ntherwise, why did he dance again and 
again Avitli mo, and why did he hope, when we parted, 
that we should meet again? I heard him answ’er to 
some question put by a bystander, ‘ Very, very 
charming.* Was it I ? 

Hut now the ball was over, there was a reaction, 
and I felt sadder and duller than I had ever 
been before. But my pride was roused. I w^ould I 
display my wealth in some w'ay,*and not live on as if 
pinched by poverty. I w'as fond of driving. I would 
have a j^nir of ponies, and drive them myself; there 
would, at least, be some excitement about that. I 
was quite right, and enjoyed myself exceedingly ; but 
W'as it not partly in the liopc of mooting Captain 
Korman that 1 acted thus? At any rate, 1 did meet 
him, and, of course, as opportunities will occur when 
hearts arc willing, w'e improved our acquaintance. 1 
was soon dosporatiiy in love. I believe I would have 
given up all for tliat man, even then. He was no 
Jess ardent; and seeing, as he must have done, my 
disposition, he was not slow in breathing his vows, 
and asking my love. It had been given long before, 
tliough in secret; and now there had been mutual 
confession. How smoothly everything w'cnt in the 
dreams of tliat lmpi)y hour — nothing was w anting but 
my guardians’ consent, for I w'as not yet of age, and 
for that I impatiently wrai ted. At length their answer 
came ; it was wTittcn in the joint-name of both, and 
was as kind in expression and feeling as their letters 
had ever been. It made me feci very, very sad, and 
almost wicked in my love; and yet, in what they told 
mo, there was no appearance of ill feeling; their 
honesty was uninapeachable, and^wdiat purpose could 
their warnings serve ? Still my betrothed husband, 
my beau-ideal, w»as, in their language, a very doubtful, 
oven dangerous character. ‘His family is aristocratic 
by hirtli, but seldom visited, and there is a heredi- 
tary danger in the blood ; he is known to be fascin- 
ating, and very clever, an admirable actor [this cut 
me to the heart], but changeable, violent, unreliable.* 

I hey warned me to beware of letting my feelings 
DC too much engaged, as such an alliance could not 
result well. TJiis letter was tlie first great shock I 
had ever had; my life hitherto had been so calm, 
tliat 1 w^as quite unprepared for such a blow^ It 
seemed to me that all the world opposed our union, 
and combined to make me wretched ; but this feeling, 
in itself, only drew me closer to Arthur. To his 


impatient pleadings for our union, I urged my present 
dependence, and tlie impossibility of marriage till I 
was of age, which would occur in three months. This 
interval passed in a mixed state of anxiety and 
pleasure; delight in the society of Arthur, but with 
a constantly irritating remembrance of the warning I 
had received. At length, niy birthday drew so near 
that I determined to see my lawyer, and make my 
own disposition of my property, to, be signed when of 
age. Arthur nobly asked nothing from me, though 
lie must have known my wealth, and I knew his cora- 
Xiarative poverty. In a feeling of generosity at his 
noble disinterestedness, I determined to give him the 
half of my property irrevocably, but to reserve for 
the day lie should call me wife to tell him what I had 
done. On the evening h(‘fore my hirthdaj^ and our 
Avedding-day, I received a large packet of iijqiers from 
my late guardians — kind, pensively kind, but un- 
altered in expression. In resigning tlieir cliarge, 
they said tlint my conduct had been exemplary 
during the whole period of their duties; they had 
never liad any differeiK e w'ith me, and every rocom- 
mendalion save one had been dutifully attended to. 
‘Now I W'as my own mistress, and although they 
must deejily regret the step I was about to take, they 
earnestly trusted that their former anticipations 
might prove incorrect, and tliat my future lot miglit 
be as happy as m)*^ merits deserved.* 1 wrote them 
a grateful answer, ‘and thanked them from my h(‘art 
for all tlieir services. The next day, I was married. 
The w'odding w as quite private neither Arthur nor 
I cared to have it gay ; to me, he w'as all in all, and 
no numbers could have given me additional jileasure. 
A small party at breakfast, a few tears, and then w^e 
left for a long wedding-tour, that had been arranged 
previously.. 


OHArXEU II, 


For the first few months our lives were as happy 
as it seems to mo possible for liuman lives to be; 
indeed, after sncli happiness, we must expect to have 
mucli that is desolate and sad, or our lot on earth 
would not be what wo know it is. 1 w'ill not 
that I did not discover in Arthur some signs of a 
naturally impetuous temper, in fact, some faults ; hut 
lie Avas not at all tlie less charming than before 
marriage, and Iiis love for mo seemed firm and strong. 
\Vc made a great tour of some seven months or 
more, and visited in succession everything that is 
worth seeing in Europe. Wo travelled in great state 
— Arthur had his own valet, I, my maid — and w'e 
engaged the most acconlplishcd courier at, I must 
confess, rnlher an extravagant rate. His salary w^as 
as large as the most gifted man of his age could have 
earned by any occupation other than that of music ; 
but be Avns ‘unique.’ I forget how it was that we ' 
stayed so long at Baden-Baden on our return home ; 
hut 1 had not been so well, and Arthur thought 
rest Avould restore me. Ilow'evcr, it was tlicre 
that Arthur’s manner first altered to me; ho was 
less attentive, less devoted than before. I some- 
times fancied that lie stayed aw'ay to helx> on my 
recovery, as liis presence always excited me. One 
evening, 1 know not W’hy, after passing the greater 
part of the day in filling up a sketch made in Rome, 

I felt an unusual wish to join the gay throng in 
the Kursaal. I Avaited, thinking Avthur«w^ould return, 
intending to ask him to take mo there. I waited 
some time — it was rather late — and he had usually 
returned before. I determinc^d to go and seek him 
myself; and hastily changing my dress, and somcwdiat 
concealing my features, I set forth on my searcli. I 
looked for him in vain in many st well-lighted saloon ; 
ho was not among the dancers. I thought he-tmiglit 
possibly be detained in some more than usually 
I'ascinating waltz; but no, I was afraid of being 
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recognised bv some of our numerous acquaintances, 
but fortunatel}^ I was not. At length I reached that 
room of rooms whkh malces Baden-Baden a Vesu- 
vius of danger — that crater of excitement which 
swallows all its victims — the gambling- table. As I 
entered, a pang shot through my frame; Arthur 
surely could not be there. Tiie old doubtful warn- 
ing flashed before me, and 1 felt fearfully wretched, 
but it was but for <i moment. Before my eyes were 
the tables, and seated round that mixture of ever}" 
age and country, tef whom alike, savage and civil- 
ised, gambling is the common pleasure. I stood half- 
concealed in the crowd that surrounded the players. 
Tlie stakes were evidently high, for little gold 
was passing, and memoranda on paper were mostly 
exchanged. The game must imbed be exciting, for 
although a perfect stranger to it, even as a spectator, 
I was interested, almost bewildered, in w'atching it. 
Opposite to me was one of the players, vidio soon 
absorbed my attention, to the exclusion of all the others. 
1 followed his play with all my attention, though T 
could not tell why. In my absorption, I forgot the 
motive that brought me tliero. There was n striking 
resemblance to some face I knew well that riveted me, 
and yet my brain whirled to such a degree I could 
not tell whose image it was. His hair was dark and 
curling, his forehead clear and high, th(‘ whole face 
intellectual, while ar.nther heavy moustache detracted 
from the otherwise open exiwession. His dress was 
peculiar. The excitement of the game played in 
every muscle of his face. lie w^as evidently a 
habitual gambler : he received liis gains and paid 
his losses with a manner that proved his habits. 
But to-night how fearfully was ho losing! Time 
after time, fortune went against him, and check after 
check left his hands. His manner, tliougli still 
restrained, was becoming violent. At last he lost once 
more: I felt it was his ruin, for lie rose —a burning 
spot on each cheek — and stood witli glaring eyes, i 
looking before him. Our eyes met : his face glowed 
with the reflection of a furnace, and then turned deadly ! 
pale. Oh, agony ! that moment had revealed all. 
In those eyes, in that burning face, in tliat marble 
reaction, I beheld — T knew it at once, despite the 
false moustache and deceptive costume — my husband, 
my Arthur, my adored — false to his honour, for he 
had promised me not to play ! OIj, that fatal warning 
— too late, (00 late! I had no time to think, for in 
an instant ho was beside me. ‘You dare,’ he said, 

‘ to pry into my amusements, to follow me in disguise;' 
and, madman that he was, he gave me a blow that 
bore me to the ground. 

I remember nothing more. When I awoke in the 
mornhig, after a distressing, restless night, I was in 
a raging fever : the doctor pronounced me in a very 
critical state ; nothing but perfect quiet could save 
my life, and how was that to he obtained when my 
anxieties must bo permanent? But where was 
Arthur? Was he ashamed to appear, or had he 
returned desperately to his ruin? I implored his 
servant to try and find him, and was in agonies till 
lie came hack. No ; he was not ut the Kursaal. I 
felt at least a thrill of deliglit. At length I gained 
some aleep, and felt more composed, when I vras 
again disturbed by the sound of footstep.^ ' I asked 
who it was. My maid ^ Emma went out to see. I 
heard cxpostiVlationsf and excited language, and then a 
groan. What could it mean ? Had Arthur, in despair, 
attempted——- I was out of bed in an instant, and 
w^as on^^tile stairs beside tire bearers and the body. 
Yes, it was; lie; but ohl-*blood, blood— ho had done 
it. I was , the murderer of my husband. I fell 
kelpless into the arms of the attendants, and 
remerflber nothing more, till I found myself in bed, 
doctors beside me, my hair out short, my lips parched, 
>tny head burning hot. ‘Where is he?' cried I. 


‘Arthur, forgive me.' They covered my lips, and 
enforced silence. He is better, much better : thank 
Heaven, he lived ; then 'I was forgive^ By unromit- 
ting care, I grew daily stronger, and in a week I was 
safely delivered of a girl. I never expected to recover, 
but nature, so strong and beneficenl, supported me, 
I was not allowed to bear much of Arthur, but I 
felt easy about him, and his recovery, like mine, was 
quick. TJie little darling, unconscious of these 
troubles, was lively and happy as a princess. Three 
weeks after, I was allowed to meet Arthur. He was 
much altered; his gay manner quite gone, his face 
wan and haggard, his eye restless and nervous. But 
for the voice, ami some other charatttcristicB, I could 
not have recognised him. What mingled feelings of 
joy and pain 1 had at seeing him again ! I loved him 
devotedly still, but rcspe(!t, the* conscious feeling of 
duty, was gone. We talked little. He appeared to 
like our baby. Soon the doctors ordered us back Jo 
our rooms; there, in weariness, I asked Emma to 
give me the Baden paper, which I saw lying unoptyicd 
on the table. I turned it over, looking restlessly over 
the annonneements of new gaieties, which did not at 
all interest me ; hut my eye caugljt this paragraph : 
‘Duel at Baden.' I ihoiight duelling had retired 
from good society long ago. ‘A duel w^as fought 
about three w(*eks ago bct\veen an English gentle- 
man and a German baron : the aflair and its cause 
lj:ue been hushed up, and we ha\o not been able to 
arrive at particulars, but the Englisliinan w.'is severely 
wounded.' There could bo no nnstake. Arthur was 
(lie Englishman, and Baron dc Gronold, in defending 
my sex’s honour, had fought my husband for striking 
me a blow. 

Misery — utter tlesolation: what can equal the 
agony of those moments! Ill as I w^as, I resolved 
at onco to return baby to England. Never, 

never again could I live with Arthur. I was 
degraded, deceived ; and fiercely as my love had 
burned, rny passion raged, I would see him oiiee 
more, demand an account of hia pecuniary position, 
and then leave him for ever. II is broken appear- 
ance nearly overcame my resolution, but I would 
not bo deceived any more. lie had Bj)cnt every 
farthing of what I had given him ; besides this, 
liis debts, old and new, amounted to thousands. It 
was nearly all I bad. Tlien there was my child; 
my duty to tliat, and my submission to my husband. 
No — all should go to pay bis debts. I would earn 
my liveliiiood, and lie should at least bo clear. All 
was realised, and flow^ed in a golden stream to relieve 
bis necessities. At last, every claim was satisfied, 
and, with my child, t bade him a last farewell. Not 
a vestige of his former self remained. The hereditary 
malady of my guardians* warning had seized him, 
and be was fading fast away: nature and life were 
fast killing him. I spared all I could to leave him 
the comforts of life. Weak as I had been, I w^as 
nowr determined to act energetically. Arrived in 
England, I returned to ITorngrave, which I had left 
so happy— a Immble lodging my dwelling, my child 
all my joy. 

CHAFTBR ITT. 

Seventeen years passed over — years spent in close 
economy, in careful thonglit over every small out- 
going, and anxious attention for Ellen, nowr growing 
up. Nothing more bad I beard of Arthur. Since the 
day we parted, my life had been calm, but* it had been 
the calm of melancholy. The blow I had received 
could not be effaced— there were dreams, visions that 
beset me night and day, and destroyed my rest. Still 
young, I w^as broken in health, and needed comforts 
my means could not now procure. But I bad truly 
learned tlie lesson of adversity, and felt how much 
more our happiness depends on our internal resources, 
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^thaii on outward means. As far as ray circumstances 
' >%rou]d admit, Ellen had received a good education ; 
it was my boast that at least she was brought up 
as a gentlewoman, and that, let the worst come, she 
was w’orthy of her hire as a governess — she was 
qualified to earn a livelihood. I heard little of the 
few surviving members of my family, and that little 
not to their advantage. One uncle I knew vr as very 
[ rich, but I had neither the necessity nor the desire to 
I ask his bounty. He lived mostly in Ireland, and was 
reputed popular among his tenants. It was the 
beginning of summer — I remember M^ell the evening 
— Ellen and I were sijiting in the full glory of the sun- 
set, when a letter w’^as delivered to me, containing 
the startling intelligence of my uncle’s ^deatli, and 
the discovery of a w'ill giving all his property to me. 
I w'ns not — I had *not been for scventeeii 3 'ears 
greedy for money ; but the power, the influence, the 
resources of wealth w^ere not lost on mo, and in that 
moment T was overcome with thankfulness. Half 
my anxieties and cares these long years had been 
pecuniary, and now, thank Heaven, they were past. 
The lawyer’s letter recommended an immediate depar- 
ture for Ireland, to secure my possessions. Ellen and 
I speedily i)repnred for our Journey, and were soon en 
voyage. Killi^reen, my uncle’s mansion, was a perfect 
t)-pe of an Irish residence — a village attached to the. 
estate — a park in neglected condition — a large rambling 
house, bearing marks of its open, universal use and 
accommodation — its furniture decayed— its retainers 
and servants out of number— dogs and horses breeding 
and increasing in its paddocks and kennels — every 
sign of profusencss and neglect; and yet the real value 
of the estate was large — L.4000 a year, free from any 
drawbacks or deductions. There was no doubt about 
the bequest — the will was clear and distinct — ‘ To 
my niece, Mrs Norman, I beqxttatli all my estates, 
lands, and hereditaments.’ Our reign commenced. 
The local newspapers teemed with the accounts of the 
great rejoicings at the revived fortunes of the present 
possessors. All the neighbours of importance did us 
the honour of a visit. For montlis, Killigrcen w^as a 
scene of festivity and rejoicing. Everything about 
the place, as far as possible, was kept as it was. It was 
about six months after we had been in possession, as 
Ellen and I were examining some old books in the 
library, I observed Ellen pick up a paper that fell from 
an old volume, and read it with apparent interest ; 
suddenly, she uttered a shriek, and fell fainting on 
the carpet. I was naturally alarmed, and anxiously 
raised her from the ground : ‘ My darling, what is 
the matter?' 

‘ The will I the will ! ’ was all she uttered ; and 
taking the paper from the ground, I read our doom 
in a moment. This deed was of a later date than 
that acted upon, and reversing all former bequests, 
bequeathed the entire estates to a Hospital for the 
Blind. I could hardly breathe — I could barely under- 
stknd where I was. Was it not a dream ? — a phantasy 
of the night? Surely I was at Ilorngrave, in our old 
cottage; and Killigreen and all its wealth a midnight 
fancy. If otherwise, how could I return to the right- 
ful possessors whatl had spent — the lavish expenditure 
of the last few months ? Here is the paper, but 
what is to prevent me in a moment from destroying 
all evidence of an altered intention ? And indeed 
the temptation was strong. I held in my hands 
the destiny of m^'self and daughter — the title-deed 
to fortune •and happiness, or to distress and care; 
but, thank Heaven, in that moment my better angel 
preserved me from a sin I dare not think of. Ellen 
and I, though bathed in tears, w^ere resolved not a 
moment should be lost to place the recovered will 
beyond the power of destruction. We wrote to 
our lawyer, enclosing the document, and praying 
him to act as quickly as possible ; we wished to retire 
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from our false position at once. Judge of the morality 
of the man when we received for answer his advice 
to keep tlie matter secret ! There was no moral 
necessity for us, he wrote, to injure ourselves ; it 
was the duty of those whom it concerned to urge 
their claims. Seeing his obtuseness, I wrote to the 
secretary to the hospital, telling my story, and pray- 
ing for immediate action. It Avas not long in taking 
place. An order to surrender the house and estate 
came within forty -eight hours, and not long after, a 
claim for the rents received. T4ien 1 felt the bitter- 
ness of our lot— to resign all voluntarily, and then to 
he called on to reproduce what was gone. My lawyer, 
after the surrender of our claim, abandoned all 
.attention to our cause, and left us to the hands 
of our successors. As a public body, they had no 
individual feeling, and acted on so-called disinter- 
ested grounds: suffice it to say, that we quitted 
the estate impoverished more than when we came 
there. My annuity, small as it was before, was 
eaten up by the law-expenses and other charges on 
surrender. One month later, we were again in our 
old quarters at Horngrave. No longer independent, 
Ellen was now forced to earn something to complete 
our liyeliliood, and doubly thankful was I that she 
could do so. She bore bravely up against our misfor- 
tunes ; the very necessity for action seemed to brace 
her. But my cup was not yet full. 

We had hardly returned to our old quiet life before 
it Avas fearfully disturbed. One day I liad been out 
alone for a Avalk, while Ellen was at home Avith her 
pupils, engaged at a music-lesson. On my return, I 
was surprised to see a male figure in our sitting-room, 
to see him bending over her as she played, and then 
actually to clasp her to his breast and kiss her. I 
could only see his back, and my heart beat so 
violently I could hardly breathe. What more was I 
to bear? To see the affection of my only blessing won 
from me by a stranger ; to see him embrace her before 
my eyes, and she too to submit. I was hardly sen- 
sible, but I managed to enter the room. As the door 
opened, Ellen burst into my arms, and cried: ‘Papa, 
papa has returned ! He is here — he is here ! ’ I 
knew no more till I awoke upon my bed ; and saw 
standing at the foot, the man who had ruined all ray 
hopes and happiness , still, in his corrupt beauty, faded 
as it wds, and beside him, our daughter, more like him 
than I had ever conceived. Oh that I had lived to 
see the day! Had the news of my late fortune 
brought him back, like a vulture, to the prey? Or was 
he iienitent? Was ho to return as a prodigal, and 
were we now at last to bo happy ? 

My illness was very severe; the recent shock 
coming upon my already weakened frame, made 
it even critical, and for days I was unconscious ; 
and what my unrestrained tongue gave vent to, I 
cannot tell, but they were burning wj^rds — the 
pent-up thoughts and troubles of yearii^striinge 
combinations of the past and present, all clustering 
round one centre — the man who wronged me, who 
had so broken all his vows. But as I mended, the 
lowering clouds that so disturbed me cleared aAvay, 
and I saw, day by day, and hour by hour, althoxigh 
without fairly realising it, Arthur, the cause of all 
my cares, ever about my bed, and, with Ellen, 
anticipating my every wialj. I never missed him; 
he seemed to live in the room, and, weak as I 
was, I saw an expression of deep anxiety and 
interest in his face whiph was ncAv indeed. They 
seldom spoke to me, for the doctor’s orders were for 
silence; but in my drowsy state I saw them often 
talking together, and he reading to her while she 
worked. Little as I could realise all the Uessednegs 
of the change, it wrought a wonderful effect on me; 
it gave the healing peace of mind I chiefly needed, 
and Avorked the cure. Soon I was convalescent, for, 
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the crisis past, nature hastened to restore itself, and 
then -with joys bright as the fresh beauties of the 
rising sun, life seemed young again, and wuth a 
horizon still that promised happiness. Tho tale 
%vero long to tell of all that happened in those weeks 
of illness: to me they had been lost time, but to my 
child and husband they were indeed momentous; 
and happy was the sulfering tlmt bore such joyful 
fruit; for Ellen told me tlmt when I lay unconscious 
and hardly breathing, her father, struck with tho 
memory of former . days, touched by the old love 
that once burned within him, knelt by my side, and 
gazed steadfastly in my face. He spoke not, hut the 
working of his features told the mind within. Noise- 
lessly, Ellen came and knelt beside him, and, placing 
an arm round his waist, claimed him as her parent. 
Elesh and blood could no longer resist this fresh call 
on his sympathy. In a voice hoarse and broken with 
emotion, he cried : ‘ I liavc been a villain — a base 
villain ! Your mother was an angel ; she gave up 
everything for me. No, Ellen, I will go — I will not 
darken your life, as I have hers. Tell her, only tell 
her, when she recovers, that I have gone, never to 
lorgct this day. She may hear of me again, hut not 
as of old. If it is not too late, I will yet do some- 
thing worthy of her love.’ And here he rose to go. 

Ellen Hung herself upon his breast, and told him all 
the strange vicissitudes of fortune, the close economy 
of Horngrave life, the bright prospect of Killigreen, 
the noble self-sacrifice, and how that I loved him 
still. She was sure that m}*' life was desolate and 
dreary; as her tale was telling, his eye brightened, his 
colour came ; and when she ceased, he clasjjcd her to 
his heart. ‘Your mother has been, .and is, a perfect 
woman. I will reform, by the love 1 once swoi*e to 
hear her, hy the vow to cherish her ; and you, Ellen, 
shall be my monitor — you sliall restore mo, and be the 
mediator between your mother and me.’ As he 
spoke, he knelt hy rny bed, and kissed me with 
an earnestness he had never known before. From 
that moment, the promise was fulfilled. But I 
had something yet to hear, and bitterly at the 
moment did it alFcct me, though now the recollection 
of it is a great comfort. My troubles had been partly 
my own causing. After the wretched night when 
Arthur lost so much, I had acted wildly and impru- 
dently ; gambling had been a passion with him, and 
he had generally been successful ; in fact, he looked 
upon it as a certain source of income, and, poor as he 
M as, he did not like his dependence upon my fortune. 
Attempting to win by cards and fortune wealth for 
himself, he lost nearly all that heloiiged to me by 
right. In the agony of loss, he had struck' a blow 
ho could never forget; he M^as mad at that moment ; 
tho fiend had him at command. The duel, .and his 
and my illness, maintained this deplorable state of 
mind : he was jealous of the baron, and even doubted 
my faithfulness. My subsequent coolness hurried 
things to a crisis ; he wais persuaded that the baron 
and I had leagued together to destroy him, and in 
this conviction desperately plunged into dissipation: 
then I left him for England; and soon after the 
baron left Baden too. For months he had been ill ; 
an old friend of his family had found him in great 
distress, and left him money sufficient for immediate 
need. On his recovery, despairing of ever regaining 
my love, andjiatingjiis’own country, he determined 
to go to India and begin life anew. He had poM'erful 
friends there, M ho procured liim such an appointment 
as he M'as in need of. H6 was appointed resident 
at the barbarous court of Oude, and there his reckless 
courage gained him vast infiuence over the savage 
chiefs and nobles. By careful management, he gained 
tf considerable fortune; and then, sobered and more 
content to live, thought of returning to England to 
satisfy his conscience about me ; for at times ho had 


thought that his suspicions, strong as they w ere, might 
be wrong, and that ‘even then I might he Maiiting in'**? 
faithful poverty for his return. He journeyed to Cal- 
cutta, and took passage in a homeward-hound vessel, 
with his property in gold and jcM'cls on hoard. By 
a singular fatality, the vessel was lost, and he was the 
only passenger who escaped. After much hardship, 
the passengers and crew were saved by a passing 
vessel, and he at length reached England witli a heart 
almost broken by misfortune. Casually, ho road in 
an old county newspaper the account of our Killigreen 
fortune and suhsequent loss ; and Mdtli a lieart burst- 
ing with mingled feelings, he hurried to Horngrave, 
j .and found Ellen alone, as I have described. Tlicn 
I came my illness; in the long weeks of M^atohing, his 
better feclifigs gained tho victory ; and, ennobled by 
misfortune, he found at length ^ho happiness lie had 
long deemed as lost. 

His services in India soon procured him an 
appointment at home, and though we are still jioor, 
M-^c have enougli for all our Mounts. Arthur, no longer 
young, no longer handsome as ho M\as, seems to me 
more beautiful than ever. Our trials are over; he 
has done all he promised: he is faithful, and our 
happiness is secure. We do not ow'n a Killigreen ; 
but we married Isllen from a happy home, and her 
children now delight their grandmother’s heart. 


MORAL SKETCHES FROM THE 
BIRD-WORLD. 

IN T’WO PAllTS — rAUT IT. 

A YOUNG black-cap is, next to the nightingale, the 
loveliest and most melodious singer. He is modest 
and coy, yet confidential, gentle, and lively. Ho 
swells his little black cap into a crest, turns himself 
in a semicircle, hops and files about at short inter- 
vals, and utters at the same time liis peculiar clacking 
sounds. Just as in the beginning, lie is very confi- 
dential towards us, and receives his food from my 
hands; he knows so mxU the time and manner of our 
employments, that ho never fails on a morning, 
Mdien the coflcc is on the table, nor at dinner-lime, to 
hop out of his cage — whose door is always open — and 
perch upon the table, where he takes a sip out of a 
colfee-cup, or nibbles at a lump of sugar, or attempts 
to swallow a whole round of bread. If the latter be 
lying on the edge of the table, he firmly seizes hold of 
it with his beak, and rather than let it go, Mdll allow 
himself to ho dragged to the ground by its weight. 
He is particularly fond of taking his food out of my 
mouth ; he sits upon my shoulder, kisses me, pulls my 
hair, sings to me, and allows me to carry him about 
the room Muthout attempting to fly away. It is 
remarkable that though he will not allow me to catch 
or touch him, he sufiers my child both to touch and 
stroke him without resistance. Much as he likes 
meal-worms, he is anytliing but particular in respect 
to his food ; be takes whatever is given him — black 
bread and cakes, potato-parings, ant-eggs, gnats, and 
even lucifer-raatches. Once he put me in fear of his 
life by eating a half-burned hicifer ; but he managed, 
though with difficulty, to swallow, and happily to 
digest it. Ilis method of bathing is most comic. He 
is fond of taking air-baths as M^ell as water, and in 
these, the movements of his whole body — his head, 
wings, and tail — are the same as when he is refreshing 
himself in water ; it is as if, like a true poet, he would 
bathe his whole soul in tJie pure element. Timid 
towards all other birds, he has formed friendship 
solely with the titmouse. When tho winter is over, all 
the birds in cages come into my room, and once a 
week, have a day’s holiday in the open air. If another 
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bird, say a starling, comes tlirougli the open door 
/.«to his cage, he flies off' in real terror of death, with 
screams of agony ; only when tlie titmouse comes, docs 
lie shew an}- pleasure. She greets him with her lively 
rattling voice, hops into his cage, pilfers liis food, and 
then perches lierself by liis side. Here she keeps ui) 
.a true perpetual motion ; she is off' and on all the 
wires of the cage, clambers hither and thither, sliiis 
out between tlie bars, and tlien in again at the door, 
as if playing at hide-aiul-seck. 

The titmice — smaller, indeed, than robins, but more 
lively and active, and always shy and wild — are some- 
Avliat difficult to rear in their imprisonment. J 
have two of them, lioAv^ver, which have adapted them- 
selves very avcII for a long time to their place and 
companions. With these, as with a tomtJlt, I have 
observed the pcculiariw that, though they are gener- 
ally so timid, there are certain seasons when they 
become ailing and tame, when they fly to me, 
anil hop in restless agitation round me, and cast upon 
me a look, as if llioy would implore some special 
help. 'J'liey then despise all their ordinary food. I 
have made several attempts to cure them with other 
diet, and found that sometimes they would eat only 
meal-worms; then, again, ant-eggs and gnats; then, 
despising all these, only spiders Avould suit them ; 
and, as if 1 had now found tlie right remedy for llieir 
complaint, a few days on this diet seemed to restore 
them, and they became as wild and lively as before. 
1 have hoard it said that tits do not behave well in a 
room with other birds, and that they peck the heads 
of the little ones with their bills. I have never found 
such to be the case ; on the contrary, they keep them- 
selves aloof from all others ; and if another bird came 
very near them, they fly away, star^^ed and terrified, 
uttering their rattling sound, with which they express 
anguish as avcU as joy: iu this ^ay, the robin has 
plundered them of many a Avorm. Only with the 
goldfinches has one of them ever associated in the 
bird-chamber, and then only in occupying a modest 
hackward place upon the edge of a window -frame, 
where sat in front the crested hybrid of a goldfinch 
and canary, his canary-hen, and the three goldfinches. 
Tiie creaturcB used to Sit there motionless, like so 
many stuffed birds ; but if one of them began to sing, 
all joined in the chorus; if the leader ceased, all 
became dumb, as nt the movement of a conductor’s 
Avand ; if one of them flew away, the wliole Avindow- 
frame was empty ; and after a short excursion, they 
all resumed their places, like school-boys after a brief 
interval of study. 

The most beautiful of all these is the hybrid, lie 
has the figure of a goldfinch, and the c.olour of the 
canary. Ileing a king among all the birds of the 
finch species, he plays the part of one, and wears 
his crown upon his head, which he haSy notwitli- 
standing all Salique law, inherited from his mother, 
lie always claims tlie lion’s share in everytldng; and 
none dares approach a salad-leaf or an apple till lie 
has had his fill ; unless it be the canary, with whom 
he has lived for nearly two years. They are really the 
model of a married couple ; they fly together, and sit 
together, day and night ; and unlike the women, who 
have generally to complain that the husband discon- 
tinues the attentions of the lover, she has rather too 
nmeh of delicate devotion. Without being altogether 
jealous, he watches her like an Argus. Woe be to the 
goldfinch who comes into the presence of his mistress; 
and upon tlie tree where their nest is, none ventures 
to remain long ; yea, if one only fly past, he chases 
him with angry screams, and then returns triumphant 
to nis tree, and bowing his head to his better-half, 
gives her looks of love, and utters exclamations full 
m pride, which she answers with praise and thanks, 
^ven in building the nest, he is quite as busy as she. 
Stalks of straw six times his own length, whole bales. 


of cotton, fallen feathers, he carries thither in his 
beak ; occasionally, also, he stalks majestically about 
with a long thread in his mouth, like a young appren* 
ticc-boy Avith liis first pipe in his mouth, after shoxi is 
shut. 

Wy tamo raven, a year old, is a true marvel of 
cleverness, an original in cunning rogueries, a 
genuine Avag. If one could believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls, it might ho supposed that lie is 
the inetamorpliosis of a street-boy, or ratlier, tliat he 
has a whole dozen of such stuffed under his black 
robe. Most remarkable is his gifC of imitation, Avith 
Avhieh ho can ape the speech of a naughty child, 
and raise sucli a scone down stairs and ux> stairs, 
that one might suppose two or three children were 
Adolently quarrelling; Somelimos, he bursts out into 
a cock-crow, tlicn barks as a dog, or mews lilce a cat, 
or springs a rattle to frighten the birds off the corn- 
field. Suddenly, all is still ; then a child of two years 
cries out ‘Jacob;’ a hoy of ten years answers with 
the same Avord, at first in a deep tone, then fi\'e or 
six times up the Avhole scale, in ever higher tones : 
the cry^ is as if lie expected an answer, and got none 
-—always sharper, shriller, angrier. Then, again, 
there is stillness, and a man seems to he knocking 
at the door; and if one open the door, in rushes 
Jacob, runs a few times up and down the room, and 
th(^i goes to the table. Spoons, knives, forks, dishes, 
meat, bread, salt, in fact, everything he can lay 
hold on he seizes, makes for the door, and hitles 
his stolen goods in some hole or corner. If one gives 
him several pieces of broad or meat, he crams all in 
his throat, till it will hold no more, and then he is off* 
to Ids feeding and store cliambor, Avliero he stows 
them all aw\ay, piece by piece, in some secret hole. 

I Then he feiieats his visits so long as there is anytliing 
' to be had. If one Avill give him no more, but driA^es 
him off*, he behaves exactly like a spoiled child, 
snatches the first thing he can get, upsets something 
else, and, in short, makes a general disturbance, 
attacks the dog or cat, if they are in the An ay, and 
then makes off in loud laughter at his exploit. 

In the streets, lie aliA^ays finds amusement and 
companions. He plays Avitli the childnui \^'ho gather 
round him, tears their clothes, oats their bread, 
attacks them Mdicn they attenijit to heat him A\ith a 
stick, and Avrenches it away from them ; if a grown- 
up lad comes, ho prudently gets out of his way. 
Little children he alloAvs to touch him, but not the 
big ones. Whenever he has been making his toilet j 
at the brook, he takes a round of the village, calling ' 
out Jacob or Jubn, having the whole herd of children 
at his back. Then bo goes to tbe field, Avhero ho 
constitutes himself sort of overseer to the labourer 
who is working at the plough or spade. If he be 
digging potatoes, he gathers them into a heap, covers , 
them with earth, and flies off; then he comes again 
to see if Iho store •is still there, or AA'atches tfll a 
maggot or worm is thrown up, upon which he rushes 
devouringly, fearless of the spado. This kind of 
occupation sometimes employs him for hours. If a 
cat he making at him, he lets her come within a few 
paces of him ; and when she is ready to make a 
spring, ho flics off* a little way, sets himself down 
again, and continues the teasing sport till slie, wearied 
with the thriftless chase, gives it up. Unless lie 
happen to be home earlier ^rom his excursion, he 
never fails to present himself at the Ifouse-door by 
six in the evening, makes his evening-call in the 
parlour, and tlicn goes to cest in the shed. 

Out of the house, he is just as mischievous as 
within ; and another human peculiarity he possesses, 
is his fondness* for everything that glitters, especially 
new money. Pins and needles have a similar attractive 
power for him. One of our neighbours, who Vras a 
washerwoman, used to hang out her linen near our 
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tvindow, unci pinned t])em to the line. Peraeveringly, 
he used to pull out the pins, and while the woman 
waa uttering her anathemas upon him as she picked 
up her fallen clothes, he would fly away into the 
garden, uttering a most malicious croak, and here I 
one day found the thiefa depository under some wood, 
filled with needles and pins. - 

lie lets out, liowevcr, his whole jealously wicked 
or wanton humour upon a sniall setter-dog, and in 
this disposition reaches the climax of the comic. If 
some one at dinner, coaxes the dog towards a dish of 
bread-and-nieat fraginonts, the animal, taught by 
past wrongs, first looks anxiously round, ^ to see 
whether Jacob be in the mind to share it with him; 
but the latter pretends not to see the dish, and goes 
on with liis toilet, or commences a few staves. 
Slowly and softh% the dog sneaks to the dish ; but 
scarcely has ho begnn to eat in supposed security, 
when up comes Jacob behind him, pulls him by the 
tail, draws Inm otf from the dish, and then himself 
falls upon the crumbs, which he carries off* piece by 
piece, and hides thein wherever he can find a hole. 
The dog who, in the meantime, has taken refuge 
under a sofa, observes attentively where he hides 
his booty, and as soon as Jacob's back is turned for | 
a moment, he liastily fetches out the deposits, and 
eats them. When Jacob has cleared the disb, he 
mounts the stairs with a shout of joy, but soon comes 
back to see whether bis hid treasures are still undis- 
covered. lie goes regularly from one hiding-place 
to another, and if, after the first or second, he finds 
no more — while the dog, in the meanwhile hidden 
under the sofa, anxiously watches his movements — 
then he stands still a while in the middle of the 
room, considering where it is possible his meats have 
gone. Suddenly, it occurs to him who tho thief is, 
and he sets upon the dog, who, if he have not fortun- 
ately found refuge in iny arms, gets unmercifully 
tousled. This game they play almost every d«y. 
Last summer, tho raven met with a misliap from 
my neighbour’s brood-hon; the latter, who may have 
taken the raven for a bird of prey, dangerous to her 
chickens, chased him wlienever she got sight of him, 
and sent him liome each time badly handled. 

One day I was standing in the garden, the dog and 
the raven being near me. While -tlie latter was 
playing with some goosebennes, nil on a sudden the 
hen rushed over the wall, and fell foul of the dog 
first, threw him to the ground, and was pecking him 
cruelly. As soon as Jacob had recovered from his 
first fright, he made otT, shrieking terribly. This 
reminded the hen that she had made a mistake, and 
had missed l)cr mortally hated foe : she left the dog, 
and pursued the fugitive, sprang upon his back, 
throw him to the ground, and inflicted some painful 
wounds on him before 1 could rescue him from her 
daws. A hawk also once fell i^ijon him in the field, 
but Jacob’s screams drew another raven to his aid, 
by which the assailant was beaten off. 

Like many a good-for-notbing lad wdio has passed 
through the schools, he understands a little Latin. 
Aqua he can distinctly pronounce ; hut he unhesitat- 
ingly prefers wine for drinking, which speaks much 
for his higher training. One day my wife put a glass 
of red wine upon the table ; in a moment, be was at 
it, let himself down quietly on his stomach, dived his 
beak into it,And let^the'prccious drink, drop by drop, 
roll down hi.s distended throat. When my ‘wife, 
fearing he might break the glass, removed it, lie 
crept on his stomach afteV it; and when she took 
it away altogether, he flew in her face, in a real 
furious attack. If three glasses be placed on the 
table — one of water, another of beer, and n third of 
VineT'-ho leaves the first two,. and confines himself 
to the wine; from which it may be observed that 
the animals are not so absolutely wedded to tho 


provisions which nature offers as to be insensible to 
the comforts of the kitchen and the cellar; and m 
they themselves can neither cook nor distil, they can 
yet enjoy the products of these arts. 

The curtain falls. The representations of our bird- 
theatre, whicl), in a certain sense, stands for the 
world, are for this time closed. It is hoped that tlie 
feathered actors will not be hissed off, if they have 
not sung according to the rules of art, but only 
according to the capacity of their beaks. 

MYSTIFICATIONS. 

Nearly forty years ago, great merriment was excited 
in this northern metropolis by certain personations 
performed* in the highest Whig circles by a young 
lady, to the perfect deception pf all vrho were not in 
her secret. In concert with one or two persons, sho 
would leave a drawing-room, and return as a stranger 
suddenly arrived, liaving meanw^hile assumed the 
dress of an old lad}^ arid then she would act and 
converse for hours in her assumed character, without 
being recognised by a single person not previously 
aware of the scheme. What added to the piquancy 
of the performance, her old lady was what is called a 
character— UiM of whimsical ideas and oddities, and 
professedly mnintaining the language and dress of a 
former generation. Of course, such deceptions could 
not bo long kept up in so limited a society ; yet it is 
remarkable liow often she imposed upon persons wlio 
well knew both her and lier tricks— -even upon indi- 
viduals who had expressed a wish to see her in some 
of her characters — the cleverest people being alw^ays 
the most easily imposed upon, and children and dogs 
the only dotectivas. 

Miss Stirling Graham — for such is tho lady’s name 
— has at length besn induced by her friends to print, 
for private circulation, a small volume containing a 
selection of her most distinguished ‘ mystifications ; * 
and, a copy having come into our possession, we feel 
called upon, by a principle of benevolence towards the 
public, to break through the restraint which tho 
modesty of the author luis imposed, and give, at least, 
one example of her personations. It shall ho one in 
which the victim w'as no less eminent a person than 
Francis Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Review : 

‘At the theatre one Saturday evening, in the year 
1821, Mr Jelfrej^ — afterwards Lord Jeffrey — requested 
nofe to let him see my old lady^ and on condition that 
we should have some one to take ?h, I promised to 
introduce her to him very soon. Accordingly, on the 
Monday, having ascertained that he was to dine at 
home, I set out from Lord GlUies’s in a coach, accom- 
panied by Miss Helen Carnegy of Craigo, as my 
daughter, and we stopped at Mr Jeffrey’s door in 
George Street between five and six o’clock. It was a 
winter evening ; and on the question, “Is Mr Jeffrey 
at home?” being answered in the affirmative, the 
two ladies stepped .out, and were ushered into the 
little parlour, w'here he received his visitors. 

‘There was a blazing fire and wax-lights on tho 
table. He had laid down Ins book, and seemed to be 
in the act of joining the ladies in the drawing-room 
before dinner. 

‘ The Lady Pitlyal was announced, and he stepped 
forward a few paces to receive her. 

‘ She was a sedate-looking little woman, of an inqui- 
sitive law-loving countenance ; a mouth in which not 
a vestige of a tooth was to he seen, and q pair of old- 
fashioned spectacles on her nose, that rather obscured 
a pair of eyes that had not altogether lost their lustre, 
and that gave to the voice as much of the nasal sound 
as indicated tho age of its possessor to be some years 
between her grand climacteric and fourscore. Slie 
was dressed in an Irish poplin of silver gray, a white 
'Gaslimere shawl, a mob cap with a band of thin muslin 
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. t-hat fastened it below the chin, and a email blade silk 
bonnet that sliaded her eyes from any glare of light. 

* Her right hand was supported by an antique gold- 
headed cane, and she leant with the other on the arm 
of her daughter. 

‘ Miss Ogilvy might bo somewhere on the wrong side 
of twenty ; how many months or years, is of no par- 
ticular importance. Her figure, of the inuldle-sizc, 
was robed in a dress of pale blue, and short enough 
in the skirt to display a very handsome pair of feet 
and ankles. On her head she wore a white capote; 
and behind a transparent curtain of pure white blond, 
glanced two eyes of darkest hazel, while ringlets of 
bright auburn harmonised with the bloom of the rose 
that glowed upon her cheeks. Her appea^nce was 
reeberehe, and would have been perfectly ladylike but. 
for ail attempt at 8tyle-»-a mistake which young ladies 
from the country are very apt to fall into on their 
first arrival in the metropolis. Mr JefTroy bowed and 
handed tlie old lady to a comfortable chaise longue on 
one side of the fire, and sat himself down opposite to 
her on the other. But in his desire to accommodate 
the old lady, and in his anxiety to be informed of the 
inirport of the visit, he forgot what w’as due to the 
young one, and the heiress of the ancient house of 
Pitlyal was left standing in the middle of the fioor. 

‘ She helped herself to a chair, however, and sat down 
beside her mother. She had been educated in some- 
what of the severity of the old school ; and during 
the whole of the consultation, she neither spoke nor 
moved a single muscle of her countenance. 

“ UW/,’* said Mr Jeffrey, as he looked at the old 
lady, in expectation that she would open the subject 
that had procured him the honour of the visit. 

“ Wool,” replied her ladyship, “I Otn come to tak a 
word o’ the law frae you. 

“My husband, the late Ogilvy "bf Pitlyal, among 
other property which he left to mo, was a house and 
a yard at the town-end of Kirriemuir ; also a kiln and 
a malt barn. 

“ Tlie kiln and the barn were rented by a man they 
ca’d John Playfair, and John Playfair subset them to 
anithcr man they ca’d Willy Cruikshank, and Willy 
Cruiksliank purchased a cargo of damaged lint — and 
3^0 widna hinder Willy to dry the lint upon the kiln — 
and the lint took low and kindled the eupplos, and 
the slates flew aff, and a’ the flooring was burnt to 
the ground, and naething left standin’ but the bare 
wa’s. 

“Now, it was na insured, and I want to ken wha’s 
to pay the damage, for John Playfair says he has 
naething ado tvi* it; and Willy Cruikshank says he 
has naething to do it wi^ ; and I am determined no to 
take it off their hand the way it is.” 

“ Has it been in any of the courts ? ” 

“'Ou ay, it has been in the Shirra Court of 
Forfar ; and Shirra Duff was a guid man, and he kent 
me, and would ha’ gien ’t in my favour, but that 
•blattering creature Jamie L’ Amy cam in, and he gave 
it against me.” 

“ I have no doubt Mr L’Amy would give a very 
fair decision.” 

“ It was na a fkir decision when he ga’e it against 
me.” 

“ That is what many people think in your circum- 
stances.” 

“The minister of Blairgowrie is but a fule body, 
and advised me no to gae to the law.” 

“ I think life gave 3’ou a very sensible advice.” 

“It M^as ony thing but that ; and mind, if ye dinna 
gie ’t in my favour, I ’ll no be sair pleased.” 

‘Mr Jeffrey smiled, and said ho would not promise 
to do that, and then inquired if she had any papers. 

“ Ou ay, I have a great bundle of pai)ers, and I ’ll 
come back at any hour you please to appoint, and 
bring them wi* me.” 


“ It will not be necessary for yom to return your- 
self— y oil can send them to me.” 

“And wha would you recommend to me for an 
agent in the business?” 

“That I cannot tell; it is not my province to 
recommend an agent.” 

“Then how will Robert Smith of Balbarry do?” 

“ Very well — very good man indeed ; and you may 
bid him send me the papers.” 

‘ Meantime her ladyship drew from her pocket a 
large old-fashioned leather pockot-book with silver 
clasps, out of which she presented him a letter 
directed to himself. He did not look into it, but 
throw it carelessly on the table. She now offered him 
a pinch of snuff froti) a massive gold box, and then 
a^ected another folded paper from the pocket-book, 
which she presented to him, saying : “ Here is a 
pkjpliecy til at I would like jmu to look at and 
explain to me.” 

‘ He begged to be excused, saying : “ I believe j^our 
ladyship will find me more skilled in the law than 
the prophets*^ 

‘ She entreated him to look at it ; and on glancing 
his C3?'08 over it, he remarked : “That from tlie words 
Tory and Whig^ it did not seem to be a very ancient 
prophecy.” 

“May be,” replied her ladj'ship; “but it has 
been long in our family’. I copied tliesc lines out of 
n muckle book, entitled the Prophecir of Pitlyal^ 
just before I came to you, in order to have j^our 
opinion on some of the obscure passages of it. And 
you will do me a great favour if yon will read it out 
loud, and I will tell you what I think of it as you go 
on.” 

‘Here, tlien, with a smile at the oddity of the 
request, and a mixture of impatience in his manner, 
ho read the following lines, wdiile she interrupted liim * 
occasionally to remark upon tlieir meaning : 

EXTRACT EROM THE PUOPHECIE OP PITLYAI.. 

When llic crown and the head sliall disgrace anc anither, 
And the bishops on the bench shall gae a’ wi’ang thegUhor; 
When Tory or Whig 
Fills the judge’s wig; 

When the Innt o* the Miln 
Shall reek on the kiln ; 

O’er the TJglit of the North, 

When the Glamour breaks forth, 

And its wild-firo so red 
With the daylight is spread ; 

When woman shrinks not from the ordeal of tryal. 

There is triumpli and fame to the house of Pitlyal, 

(Tho Light of the North was Mr Jeffrey— the Glamour was 
herself ; hut wo must give the Lady Pitlyul^s own interpretation, 
as she appeared unconscious of tlio true meaning.) 

“ We hno seen the crown and tho head,” she 
said, “disgrace ane anither no very lang syne, and 
ye may judge whether the bishops gaed right ,or 
wrang on that occasion ; and the Tory and JV/ug may 
no be very ancient, and yet never be the less true. 
Then there is the Lint o’ the Miln — we have wit- 
nessed that come to pass ; but what the ‘ fight of the 
North* can mean, and the Glamour^ I canna mak 
out. The twa hindmost lines seem to me to point at 
Queen Caroline ; and if it had pleased God to spare 
my son, I might have guesse^ he would have made a 
figure on her trial, and have brought ‘triumph and 
fame to the house of Pitlyal.’ I begin, however, to 
think that the prophecie mp,y be fulfilled in the person 
of my daughter, for which reason I have brought her 
to Edinburgh to see and get a guid match for her,” 

‘Here Mr Jeffrey put on a smile half serious, half 
quizzical, and said : 

“ I suppose it would not be necessary for thJ 
gentleman to change his name.” 

“ It would bo wcel worth his while, air : she has 
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a very /^iiid pstn to, and she’s a very bonny lassie; 
and she 's equally related baith to Airlie and Strath- 
more ; and a’body in our part of the warld ca*s her 
the ‘ Kosebud of Pitlyal.’ ” 

‘ J\fr Jeffrey smiled as his eyes met tho glance of 
the beautiful "flower that was so happily placed before 
him ; but the Rosebud herself returned no sign of 
intelligence. 

‘A pause in the conversation now ensued, whicli 
was interrupted by her ladj^ship asking Mr Jeffrey 
to tell her where, she could procure a set of faitsc 
ieeih. 

“ Whai ? ” said lie, with an expression of astonish- 
ment, Mdiile the whole frame of the young lady shook 
with some internal emotion. 

*‘A set of faiise teeth,” she repeated, and was 
again echoed by the interrogation, “ 

‘A third time she asked tlic question, and in a 
more audible kcj" ; when he replied with a kind of 
suppressed laugh : “ Tliorc is Mr Nasmyth, north 
corner of St Andrew Square, a very good dentist; 
and there is Mr Hutchins, corner of Hanover and 
George Street.” 

* She requested ho would give her their names on a 
slip of paper. He rose and walked to tho table, 
wrote down both the directions, which he folded and 
presented to her. 

* She now rose to take leave. The bell was rung, 
and when the servant entered, his master desired him 
to see if the Lady Pitlj^al’s carriage was at the door. 

‘He returned to tell there was no carriage waiting, , 
on wliich her ladyship remarked: “This comes of 
fore-hand pat/ments — they make hinuhaml wnrlc. I ga e 
a hackney coachman twa shillings to bring me here, 
and he’s awa’ without me.” 

‘ There was not a coach within sight, and another 
♦ had to be sent for from a distant stand of coaches. It 
ivas by this time past the hour of dinner, and there 
seemed no hope of being rid of his visitors. 

‘ Her ladysliip said slie was in no hurry, as they 
had had tea, and were going to the play, and hoped 
he would accompany them. He said he had not yet 
had his dinner. 

“ Wiiat is the play to-night ? ” said she. 

“It is the Heart of MUf Lothian^ again, I believe.” 

‘They then talked of tlie merits of the actors, and 
she took occasion to tell liim that she patronised the 
IHdiubimjli Revictv, 

“We read your bukc, sir!” 

“ I am certainly very much obliged to you.” 

‘ Still no carriage was heard. Another silence 
ensued, until it bethought her ladyship to amuse him 
with the politics of the country. 

“We burnt the king’s effigy at Blairgowrie.” 

“ Tlmt -was bold,” he replied. 

“ And a pair of dainty inuckle horns wc ga’e 
him.” 

“ Not very complimentary to the queen, I should 
think.” I 

‘ Here the coach was announced, and by the help 
of her daughter’s arm ami her gold-headed cane, 
she began to move, complaining loudly of a corm/ iae, 
She w’as with difficulty got into tho coach. * The 
Rosebud stepped lightly after lier. 

* The door was closed, and the order given to drive 
to Gibb’s Hotel, whence they hastened with all speed 
to Lord GiUies’s, v^here the party W’aitcd dinner for 
them, and hailed the fulfilment of tlie “ Prophecic of 
Pitlyal.” 

‘ Mr Jeffrey, in the meantime, impatient for his 
dinner, joined the ladies in tho drawing-room, 

“ What in the world has detained you ? ” said Mrs 
^Jeffrey. * 

“ One of the moat tiresome and oddest old women 
I ever met with. I thought never to have got rid 
of her;” and beginning to relate some of the 


conversation that had taken place, it flashed upon 
I him at once that he had been taken in, 

‘ lie ran down stairs for the letter, hoping it would 
throw some light upon the subject, but it w^as only 
a blank sheet of paper, containing a fee of three 
guineas. 

‘ They amused themselves with the relation ; but 
it was not until the day after that ho found out from 
hi.s valued friend Mrs George Russell who the Indies 
really Avcrc. He laughed Jieartily, and promised to 
aid them in any other scene they liked to devise, and 
ho returned the fee with the following letter : 

Lrffcr from Mr JeffrejJ to ihe^L(Mhl Pitlyal, rcturninrj 
the fee of three gubteas. 

“ DEAft Ma7vvm — A s I understand that the lawsuit 
about the malt-kiln is likely to be settled out of 
court, 1 must be permitted to return the fee by wliich 
you w^crc pleased to engage my services for that 
interesting discussion : and hope I shall not be 
quoted along with tho hackney coachman in proof of 
the o^forc-Jadul paymentfi, I hope tho dentists | 

have not disgraced iiiy recommendation, and that Miss ! 
Ogih'y is likely to fulfil the prophecy, and bring 
glory and fame to the house of Pitlyal; thougli I am 
not a little mortified at liaving been allowed to see 
so little of tliat amiable young lady. * 

“ With best wishes for the speedy cure of your ) 
corns, I liave the honour to be, dear madam, y our 
very faithful and obedient servant, 

F. Jr.rFKEy. 

“ 02 Oeo7‘ge Sti^cet—A pvil 21, 1821 .” ’ 

To have imposed upon Mr Jeffrey only two nights 
after ho had told the young lady that he would like 
to see her in diaracter, w^as certainly a brilliant 
stroke. One cannot, at the same time, but adniirt» 
his gentlemanly patience during the visit, and his 
good-humoured letter returning tlie fee. 

Imposture or personation has doubtless its laws like 
everything else, Mr William Clerk, advocate, had 
been completely taken in with the old Lady Pitlyal 
at an evening-party, and spoke of nothing else for a 
week. At length a friend liinted tliat it niiglit be 
Miss Stirling. Tliat he said was impossible, * for Miss 
Stirling was sitting by the old lady the whole of the 
evening.’ There must have been a latemt or uncon- 
scious impression of the actual person in his mind, 
all the time that the ideal w^as occupying it. 

At the end of her ‘ mystifications,’ Miss Stirling 
Graliani gives a few anecdotes of persons she calls 
‘ w^orthies,’ and one of these strikes us as an admir- 
able hint at a character for a. novel — indeed, a person 
little inferior in her attributes to Jeanie Deans. 

‘ Looking,’ says our aullior, ‘ through the long vista 
of the present century, and far down into the i>ast, I 
see myself, a little girl of five or six years old, sitting 
on a creepy at the feot of a remarkable old woman 
called Meg Matthew. 

‘Meg sat at her wheel spinning flax with both, 
hands from the waist, while I gazed on her dear, 
homely, wTinkled face, drinking in the old-world talcs 
of her past life; her dress, a short-gown, woollen 
petticoat, a striped wincey apron, a close white mutch 
with a black hood over it. 

‘She had been a servant in the family of the 
minister of Kinnel. The minister and his wife both 
died during her service, leaving three children, two 
boys and a girl, totally unprovided for. Upon which 
Meg engaged an attic room in the 3Iarkotgate of 
Arbroath, and carried tlie orphans there with her, 
where she span to maintain them, and she begged or 
extorted from those she thought could afford it, their 
schooling and clothing. 

‘ She did not ask like a mendicant, but said she 
must have such and such things for her bairns ; and 
when the boys were to be fitted out, she would call at 
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various places, tell t.lie lady that she must have lineu, 
’ and that the young ladies must set to wark and make 
60 many shirts for Jamio or Willie. 

‘ Situations were procured for the boys— one 
settled in tho West Indies, the other in Montreal, 
and after tho lapse of years, Willie returned in good 
circumstances, and died in Arbroath. James married 
in Montreal, became affluent, and eent his daughter 
home to visit lier aunt, and the friends who had 
known Meg. She was an accomplished, ladylike 
young person. 

* Meg went herself to London with the boys, to see 
them fitted out, and witness their departure ; and 
she saw King George \. horn ’she described as 

b(‘iiig “ like ony ither husbandman wi’ a stand o* 
blue clacs.” ^ * 

‘Bot^y obtained a la^ly’s-m aid’s place in ITopetoun 
House,* where she remained till her marriage with 
Mr Haldane, a stocking-manufacturer in Haddington. 
He left lier a widow, in comfort ; she was much 
respected, and died in a good old age. 

‘Meg ^vas the theme of many conversations among 
the young ladies *of Hopetoun and their attendant ; 
her iinme :ind fame were even well known among 
tho servants. 

‘One day a house-maid ran into the room calling 
out: ‘"IMiss Cruickshank, if your Meg he in the body, 
she is now coming up the road, dress’t iii her Sabbath- 
day claes, and her plaid ower her head.” 

‘ It was Meg lierself, arrived on loot from Arbroath, 
and rapturously slie w\as welcomed by the whole 
family, Slie would remain only a few days, declining 
all favours for herself; and w’hen they offered to shew 
her through the house, replied: “ Na na; I’m no 
gaon to big the marrow [tlifit is, the like] of it.” 

‘ She returned home to her spinning-wheel in her 
solitary little room, and from h»r rather unsocial 
manners, she was looked upon by coarsc-minded 
people, in the light of a witcli, or one who was in 
compact with the devil. 

‘1 remember her last illness, and seeing her laid in 
her colfm. 

‘Her dnst rcstS within tho cemetery of the old 
abbey of Arbroath. 

tiiiibaliued iu memory with things that are holy,’ 

The volume contains also some specimens of poenns 
and songs, of a degree of merit adding much to the 
claim which w'e now feel inclined to advance, that 
there should be an edition of ^fy^tijications for the 
service of the public. 


PORT NATAL. 

A rifiw facts concerning the colony of Port Natal, 
wdiich lias lately begun to attract a share of iiublic 
attention as a^^ow field of emigration, may^ be inter- 
esting both to intending emigrants and to readers 
generally. There are three things currenlly believed 
throughout this country to be detrimental to Natal — 
namely% the heat, the unhealthy climate, and the 
very inadeejuate supply of labour. Now, such 
remarks, which I have often heard made, only shew 
the great want of correct information which exists 
regarding the colony. According to government 
statistics, the thermometer on tlie coast during winter 
averages 72 ^ogrees^ and in summer 80 degrees ; 
further up and above the capital (Pietermaritzburg), 
the climate is very much the same as in England ; 
at D’Urban, and along tho coast, the sea-breezes 
cool the atmosphere. ' 

Hot winds, as in Australia, are seldom felt | so 
much BO, that when one does come, people go about 


very much surprised, informing one another that it 
is ‘actually a hot wind!’ When warm in Natal, it 
is always dry; few and far between, are those close, 
humid, sultry days, so much felt in India, in which 
men go about as if the exertion of dragging one leg 
after another w'as too much, and when the only’' com- 
fortable position to be in is up to your chin in cold 
\'ater; when to oat is a nuisance, and to drink is, a 
necessity. 'J'hc rains in sunimer are constant; scarcely 
a day passes without a shower, hnd -w’hen it mins 
there, it dovs rain — not as it is in Britain, an 
unpleasant drizzle, but an evendown-pour. So 
much, however, is the earth parched by winter 
droughts, and so great the evaporation, that no rain, 
however licavy', lies on the surface more than three 
days; and of course fever and all diseases arising 
from decayed vegetable matter and stagnant water 
arc unknown. Now, in what is called the Amalonga 
country, about miles from DTlrban, the decayed 
vegetable matter and stagnant swamps are so great, 
that it is death to any I'luropcaii to venture there. 
Miles upon miles of flat country, in feu^t, one great 
I rich swamp, covered witli game, is there inhabited by 
a people civilised in comparison to their neighbours 
the Zulus ; but where deatli or disease is ^uro to 
attack any white man wdio enters. Great is tho 
contrast within so short a distance! For Natal is 
a country without one virulent disease peculiar 
to itself, where consumption and scrofula arc un- 
known, where health is, in fact, rampant, wdicro tho 
ladies are all in desx)air about getting so stout and 
sttong, and where many have saved tlieir lives from 
the grasi) of those fearful diseases so prevalent in tho 
old country. 

The colony of Natal contains a population of about 
10,000 whites and 225,000 blacks. Now% with this 
immense number, the most credulous cannot believe 
tho assertion that labour is scarce; for, allowing one 
servant to every white man, woman, and child, what 
an immense number there remains for future emi- 
grants! It may be said that the greater portion of 
the 225,000 are w omen and children ; but it is 
they wlio, at their owm homes, labour most. The 
w^omen hoe, ydant, and reap, carry water, cook, and, ; 
in fact, do every tiling cxcci>t build tho huts, milk i 
the COW'S, and hunt. Whore, also, w'ould you get i 
bettor pickers of cotton than (^affro children? Such^ I 
is the increasing fondness of tho CaflFres for money, i 
and the articles which it will procure, that they are 
fast overcoming the prejudice about letting their 
women and children go out to work. It is also jdain 
that, as they begin to feel the advantages and securify 
of being under British government, tho chances of 
any outbreak are constantly lessening. I have Jieard 
many peoido say : ‘ Oh, but your natives arc a very 
bad set, are they not? — always w'arring and plunder- 
ing;’ but they have been confounding the Caffre war 
in the Cape Colony, a place 700 miles away, with 
Natal. Every Caffre iu Natal* knows wey that, w ere 
the white men gone from the colony, the surround- 
ing nations ‘ wmuld at once make a clean sweep, so 
envious have they become of their accumulations 
of cattle and other riches; and at the same time 
the Europeans* are well aw^iire that, should any 
I of tho surrounding nations attempt anything agaihst* 
Natal, there are Caffres enough in the cofony, 

[ combined together under a European leader, to ‘eat 
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my brollKT to his last liomc, twenty years ago, T 
lielpetl witii my own hands to set liis fatlier’s colRn 
etraiirlit; and the old man, I know, hod in Ins time 
dojK’ a similar olTioe for his i)redccessor. Now, mark 
mo, 1 nin not going to scratcli and fumble in the 
(Inrk until 1 arn’ smothered. Will you see, therefore, 
that the people bury me in quicklime?” 

‘I had had too many patients in my lime to be 
in the least surprised at such a request as this; 
and bir Kcginald was, moreover, just that description 
of sceptic who will grovel at the foot of a inmily 
superstition ; and 1 of course promised to do what he 
desired. 

“And, doctor,” added he, in tlie dogged tone in 
■which a man endeavours to conceal his consciousness 
of his own shame, “you may as well keep these keys 
whwh open the vault in your own possession ; and 
give the undertaker fellow^s five pounds apiece, will 
yon, to hold their tongue's? I should not like it to be 
said that a Oureton — and the last of the Curotons, too 
— was ever afraid.” 

‘Within a few daj^s of this conversation, Sir Reginald 
died ; and although tlu're is nothing more contemptible 
in my own eves than such a fancy as he had exi)re8scd, 
I had at once a private inh'rview with the under- 
taker, and paid a ten-pound nolo out of my own 
pocket to insure the dead man’s wdshes being com- 
plied vith. The baronetcy was extinct by bis demife, 
but a long train of expectant connections, all unknown 
to me, followed bis body to the tomb on the next 
clay. I myself was sent for in the morning to a 
casualty case at some distance off, and w^is therefore 
unable to attend the funeral, but I returned to Cureton 
Hall the same afternoon. 1 liad to transact various 
business matters with the executors after dinner, and 
retired to rest thoroughly fatigued with my day’s 
exertions. sound, then, that 

woke me, on the instant, out of a deep sloop, ami in 
the dead of night?— that caused me to sit upright 
^ on my bed in profuse sweat, with every liair on my 
head standing, as it seemed, on end, with iny sense of 
hearing strung to tlie utmost, and my heart beating 
so loud and strong, that I vras fiiin to press my hand 
upon it? A rat in the wainscot? No. There were 
no rats in Oureton Hall. And yet there was some- 
thing close beside me, scratching and fumbling in the 
dark/ Sir Kt'ginald’s dying words Hashed upon me 
directly I heard it ; and within five minutes I w^as 
making my way, half-dressed, along the eastern 
corridor to the room wherein I knew the undertaker 
was still lodged. The noise was still in my ears, and 
accompanied me with iierfcet distinctness as I walked. 
1 pictured to myself only too faith Tully what must 
needs be happening all that time in the vault beneath 
the chapel. So panic-strickcq a face did I wear, that 
the undertaker himself, used as ho was to ghastly 
Bpcctacles, Avas terrified. 

(iet up,” cried I, “ get up at once, you liar. Como 
wUli me to the jdace where you have put Sir Kcginald, 
or I will brain you w'ith these keys. Bring hammer 
and chisel, villain. That man, 1 tell you, you buried, 
was buried alive.” 

“Sir,” said he, trembling in every limb, “what 
W’ould you have me do ? ” - 

‘I clutched him by the collar of his night-dr.-ss by 
■way of answer, and hf\d him out upon the floor in 
an instant. • With Jiis dressing-gown twisted round 
him the wrong side out, his teeth chattering with cold 
and terror, and holding ip his unwilling Juinds the 
instruments of his profession, the unhappy Avretch 
accompanied me to the chapel. In vain he expostu- 
lated and reaidjied. I was listening to those fearful 
^sounds which Jje could not hear, and which seemed 
to iftcrcase as wo neared the consecrated building. 
Once he endeavoured to turn back and make his 
escape, but I was too quick for him, and gripped his 


wrist like an iron handcuff. The moon shone full 
upon the door of the great vault, which was without 
the w'all, but I w^as long in getting the key to open 
it, since 1 did not dare to leave hold of my struggling 
prisoner. At last the huge leaves creaked upon their 
hinges, and the pale moonlight overflow'ed all that 
solemn place, touching Avith unearthly splendour the 
silver nails and plates and handles which adorned, 
so vainly, the narrow homes of the departed Cureton s. 
The scratching mid fumhling in the dark had now 
entirely ceased; but there was a dark something 
I standing up at tlie entrance, at sight of which the 
j guilty ofiicor of the dead gaye a scream that act 
many a candle glimmering in the hall-Avindow's, and 
brought us speedy help. The coffin of Sir /icgiiiald 
w'as stamping before us absolutely on end; nor when 
Avc opened it was there found ^ trace of that quick- 
lime about Avliich the unhappy baronet had been so 
sofadtous. 

‘I know full well,’ continued iny poor friend, ‘every 
one of those arguments vvhicli common sense as well 
as medical knowledge can apply to a case? like this. 
Pray, span' unnecessary talk upon this aw'ful subject. 
All the reasoning in the Avorld c.annot save m,y nights 
from being passed in agony, my days in miserable 
apprehensions, Avitii fits such as that you Avere Avitness 
to just now', A\dien I seem to be, myself, in the pl.afo 
of my Avretched patient, and to scratch and Jund fe 
in the dark until I suifocate. My liealtli lias quite 
giA^en w'liy under these repeated visitations ; still, 
there wdll he a load taken off my mind Avhieli may 
do me good even noAv, a horror subtracted from the 
dread idea of death, if you will proiniso me one 
thing.’ ^ 

‘I promise you^ dear Bob,’ cried T, ‘ upon my sacred 
word.* 

‘Then you Avill do me this last kindness: before T 
am burjed, you will decapitate me Avith your own 
hands.’ 

Directly my poor friend had obtained the desired 
assurance, his spirits seemed to rise in a very extra- 
ordinary degree. For the first time since that scene 
in Cureton vault, he passed the enluing niglit with- 
out any sensations of a painful nature; and he is 
now at the sea- coast, picking up flesh, as avcU as sea- 
anemones for his vivarium. Still, it is of course 
quite possible that Bob may not liA^e so long as 
myself, and the knoAvledgo that 1 am bound in that 
case to perform the office of his executioner, docs 
certainly — ^to an unprofessional person like myself — 
give an interest to our friendship not altogether of 
a cheerful kind. 


TO THE WIND. 

With fearful voice, he rushes down our street. 
Making the signs creak horribly*. At night 
(When peace should reign), he mostly doth delight 
Upon the Avindow-pancs strange tunes to heat ; 

J ’ve Iain abed and fancied restless feet 
Were dancing on the staircase, sounds so wild 
Created ho for Avondcr-loving child. 

In whose fresh soul fine awe and fear did moot. 

His wailings oftentimes so jilaintive seemed, 

I gave him human passions, and felt sad 
For that deep mourner avIio beneath the shade 
Of pitying Night his soul’s keen anguish named 
In language suited to the troubled hoifr, ^ 

When bells were trembling in the crazy tower. 

J. E. 
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a O D ;s A C R K 
Very recently, a melancholy duty directed our steps 
to the great Eastern Cemetery of Eondon ; and so 
singular and so touching did some of the appearances 
connected with this vast resting-place of the people 
seem to u.«*, that we are inclined to think a brief 
account of it may not be iinintercsting to the readers 
of the JoftnmL TJio walk thither from the city 
parsonage at which wo were staying, is through one 
of the meanest and poorest parts of the metropolis — 
of those tremendous contrasts to the west end 
which strike so painfully on the heart. The approach 
to Kcnsal Green is through a city of palaces ; one 
siiiells sweet odours and hears sweet sounds, till the 
wide country-road is gained leading to the far-away 
garden of the dca<l, where the sleepers repose amid 
llowers and sculptured marble till tlio llnal waking. 
But herd, in tho east, one traverses miserable, com- 
fortless-looking streets of grim dweflings, hollow-eyed 
and gaunt-looking, like their inmates ; while, outside 
them, children, ragged beyond all imagination, i)Iay 
about, or huddle together in groups. It was on a 
Saturday tliat we iiassed through this miserabTe 
portion of the towm, and, to our astonishment, it 
seemed something of a gala-day, for Hags were 
hung across the streets from house to house, and 
the wliohi contimts of the small shops were liter- 
ally turned into tho streets, where they impeded 
our passage on the pavement, but were supposed 
to facilitate the Saturday purchases of the people. 
The greater portion of these commodities consisted 
of such trash, whether of food or clothing, that a 
universal clearing of it appeared the most desir- 
able fate. Wretched old clothes — accounting for 
the costume of the ragged boys— lean, dry-looking 
pieces of meat, and, greatly preponderating in quan- 
tity, baskets of dead-looking, withered cabbages, the 
languid leaves of which drooped mournfully over 
faded radishes, and dull-looking oranges. Every- 
body seemed busy; but it was not with a joyous, 
living life ; it was all alike — dull, though noisy — a 
wretched present, without either past or future — a 
scene to make us more fully comprehend tho beauti- 
ful significance of the old Saxon .name for a burial- 
place — Gt)d’s Acre. And there it was at last ! — the 
final resting-place, which human care and love have 
here made a pleasanter dwelling than its fronfier- 
• land of life. We entered it by handsome carved 
iron gates, opposite which stood the only large and 
well-furnished shop wo had yet seen — a stone-mason’s 
and grave-maker’s ; and we walked down wide paths, 
bordered by the graves of the dead — some few with 
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little fiowery enclosures above tlumi, some with 
crosses and other sad heraldry of Cliristendoni, but 
none bearing that look of brightness which at Kensal 
Green reconciles one to tho great sleeping-place. One 
fact which struck us particailarly M^as, tlie immense 
number of infants and very young persons buried 
there, as the inscriptions testified. It is a perfect 
Golgotha of innocents. There are at least Jive infant 
records to one of mature years. 

At last we came to that strange fcattire of the 
place, which gave it, in our eyes, a charm beyond all 
the brightness and elegance, even of a Pore la Chaise. 
We reached that portion of God’s Aero which empha- 
tically deserves tho name — the spot appropriated to 
the poor ; the resting-place of those weary and 
wretched ones we had just left behind. Afar off, the 
singular appearance of tho spot struck us ; nearer, it 
was the most touching blending of love and sorrow, 
with all that a high civilisation denominates ludicrous, 
that we had ever seen, and of the existence of which, 
ill London, only our own eyes could have convinced 
us. The graves might have been graves of tho 
Sandwich Islanders! Our thoughts flew back to 
Robinson Crusoe and Whittington, and the old, far-off 
days of London and its merchant-sailors. The mari- 
time element of our people could not bo doubted 
there. It was a wide, fiat piece of ground, glittering 
with shells! The graves, narrow and small, were 
formed and bound in by a low twisted lattice-w^ood of 
boughs. They were not covered with turf — at least, 
not many of them — but in tho earth, small white 
glittering shells were stuck, forming letters which 
told who slept below, and sometimes made a text or 
a homely farewell. On others, very large and hand- 
some conch-shells bore on the tender pink of their ’ 
rounded bosoms, the name, age, date of death, &c., cut 
in black letters into them. Some had a conch-shell 
at each end, and the shell inscription between them. 
One, an infant’s grave, was carefully and lovingly 
decorated, and at the head, the broken playthings of 
the poor little one were stuck in the earth — a shattered 
cart, and a tiny china-plate, with a painted piece of ham 
on it, with which it once, perhaps, made a Barmecide’s 
feast, during its hungry days on earth ; and yet tho 
toys gave* us a hope it had not been in such sad 
want. • * , « 

On many graves we found the little white Cupids 
that Italian boys carry aboqt on their heads for sale, 
seated gravely, writing or reading, with sweet arch 
faces and little wings. They were doubtless taken 
for infant angeh by the ignorant love which placed 
them there ; and though they raised an involuntary ' 
smile, were, after all, no unmeet memorial. Further 
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on, the same kind of graves were even fnore carefully 
decorated, brighter and i>rettier shells, some of 
them rare, and even valuable, telling of the far east 
from whence the sailor-niourner had brought thorn — 
perl)ap8 for this very purpose. Here the infant 
Cupids were exchanged for the child *Samuel kneeling 
ill prnycr, but who, being black, and looking very 
irisie, was scarcely so pretty as the Cupids, even if 
more appropriate. In the centre of one grave, fixed 
firmly in the earth, we found a tough old walking- 
stick, with a metal head, the only property, probably, 
of the aged man v^liom the shell-language again told 
us reposed beneath. On each side, a small rose-tree 
promised to support it by and by ; at x>re8ent, it looked 
strong and sturdy, and had a strange, weird-like look 
of defiance, as it stood erect and alone, putting us in 
mind of Wulfstan’s crosier, fixed into the Confessor’s 
tomb by the cliurch-nccromancy of another age. At a 
distance, these singular memorial-places arc very dis- 
figuring to the symmetry of the garden, and form 
another of those painful contrasts of W'hich we have 
before spoken ; but w'hen the human feelings con- 
nected with them are taken into account, we believe 
London scarcely contains a more touching or sugges- 
tive spot than this portion of God’s Acre at Bow. 

It draws one’s heart and one’s best sympathies 
towards the living poor, who have thus ‘ done what 
they could’ for those whom love follows beyond the 
tomb. !Faith and hope for flic living — for the tender- 
liearted, simple-minded survivors — awake beside these 
sliell-strcwn graves ; for it has been well observed 
that one of the true indices to national character may 
he found in their treatment of the dead. 

It was a gentle feeling that placed at first the 
home of the dead under the shelter of God’s church ; 
and though care for the living lias now compelled 
us to do away with the old reverent tenderness of 
church-yards, w'e probably all sympathise more or 
less in the feeling which dictated Ooxe’s jiretty 
lines : 

Oh, bury me then in the green church-yard. 

As my old foi'cfathers rest ; 

Nor lay me in cold necropolis, 

’Mid many a grave unblest. 

I w’Ould sleep where the ehurch-liells aye ring out ; 

1 would lise by the house ol'prajer. 

And feel me a moment at home, on earth, 

For the Christian's home is the re. 

How different is the impression made by the lowly 
village church-yard, wdth its solemn yews — once the 
armoury of the English archer — its waving grass and 
moss-grown graves, or even by the shell-inscribed 
^ tombs of Bow, from that which we felt when gazing 
" on the tower of the Parsee or tlie desolate mummy 
of Egypt. 

Our visit to Bow reminded us of the somewhat 
singular chance wliich has in the course of our life 
brought beneath our actual observation every mode 
of sepulture, except only the disgusting burials of 
Naples and the tree-enclosed skeletons of New Hol- 
land. On the plains of Salisbury, wo have looked on 
the tumuli of the ancient Briton and Saxon; in 
Egypt, on the pyramids and catacombs where poor 
humanity, become a statue of rigid dust, ha« been 
ruthlessly torn from the shelter of the grave to satisfy 
antiquarian curiosity, or to be made a drug in the 
apothecary’s market; and in India, on the funeral 
pile of the lllmloo. 

Next to the grave sanctity of the English country 
church-yard, we prefer tlie Mohammedan burial- 
grounds to allj)ther8. On the verge of the Egyptian 
desert, \vq saij^acity of minarets, mosques, and towers, 

' W'hito, glittering, and silent, majestic in its awfful 
repose: it wiis a city of the dead— a Moslem cemetery; 
and alike iA,its locality and tlie solemn beauty of its 


tombs, wo recognised a just taste and a duo reverence 
for death. It deserved the name the Afghans give 
to their cemeteries — ‘the City of the Silent.’ And 
here we may observe, that the hurial-places of the 
Afghans themselves—who, though of supposed Jewish 
descent, are Mohammedan by faith— -are also remark- 
ably pretty. They hang garlands on the tombs, and 
burn incense before them, believing that the ghosts 
of the departed hover near, and sit each at the end 
I of his own grave, enjoying the fragrance of tlieir 
offerings. A hole to admit air is alw^ays left in a 
Mohammedan tomb. 

But if the Mohammedan burial-place ranks next 
to the older English, tlie Parsec’s or Fire-worshipper’s 
is of all the most revolting. Often have wc shud- 
dered, wlv^n driving on the island of Bombay, as the 
hideous vulture, lioavy witli gorging the dead, flitted 
over the carriage, and drew oiir thoughts and atten- 
tion to the high martcllo-sliaped tower, on the top of 
which an iron grating exposes the dead to the vulture 
and the carrion crow, till the bone.s are picked clean ; 
when tho grating is removed, and they fall into the 
deep receptacle beneath. The I’arscc worship of tho 
elements, by which fire, earth, and water are deemed 
too holy to come in contact with a corpse, has un- 
doubtedly originated this repulsive mode of burial. 
There also we often saw burning in the still moon- 
light tho Itineriil pile of the Hindoo, wlio believes he 
destroys the clog of tho soul when he burns tho 
body, and has no desire or faith in its resurrection, 
as the ancient Egyptian had. 

There is one peculiarity attending the burial of the 
dead w hich has often struck us in our vranderiiigs : 
no people, however maritime, of ancient or modern 
times, have ever made a burial-place of the sea. 
Whetlier the um'easing restlessness of the great deep 
has caused this avoidance of it as a vsepulchre, or that 
it would have liad‘the appearance of casting away the 
dead, cannot tell ; but no such national custom 
has ever prevailed. 

Everywhere, even among savages, some spot in 
eyery land has been given to the dead, except 
among the Caffres, who ‘throw dead bodies,’ Sir 
Thomas Browne tells us, ‘ to tlic hyenas.’ The first 
land ever imrehased was for a tomb — that of Sarah, 
tho mother of the Hebrew race ; and of all people, 
perhaiis the Jews are most solicitous as to tbeir 
sepulture. Their name for a burial-place is wortliy 
of the once chosen people of God — ‘ The House of the 
Living ;’ an expression finely implying that it is tlie 
dead alone wlio truly livo. Tlio human body, according 
to tbeir notion, has an indestructible part, called Luz, 
w'hich will be the seed of its resurrection. This is 
a small bone, in shape like an almond, placed at the 
end of the vertebrcc, which bone declare can 

never be destroyed. For many ages a superstition 
also prevailed among them that the resurrection could 
only take place in their own land, and numberless 
Jewish bones w^ere, consequently, wont to bo sent to 
Palestine, to be interred in the lioly earth. Somc- 
I times a wealthy Jew' would import cartli from 
I Jerusalem, to line his European grave. But iliis love 
for the national dust acorns to be inherent in tlieir 
race, as even Joseph would not leave his bones in an 
Egyptian grave, but took a vow of his descendants 
that tliey w^ould carry them back with them to the 
beloved country, where their sole possession was a 
sepulchre. Both ho and Jacob, however, seem to have 
undergone tho Egyptian process of embalming, and 
to have been mummies rather than skeletons. 

I T’he Abayas, a Circassian tribe, liave a strange 
way of preserving their chiefs by natural means — 
the embalming physicians being the bees ! The dead 
body is placed in a w'oodcn coffin with an opening 
above the face, so that it may look heavenwards ; 
and by this hole the bees enter, as Into a hollow tree. 
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and embalm tlie body as it Ifes, by covering it with 
wax and hone}'. A sweet, simple, and most natural 
method of preserving and embalming the beloved. 

• Cremation, tlie old Roman fashion, fell into disuse, 
probably quite as much from the increased expense 
of fuel, wlieii tho population increased, as from the 
Christian doetriiio of the resurrection. In India, as 
w'e liave said, the custom still continues ; and we 
have often seen long lines of glimmering funeral piles 
along the shore at night, wliich, t.aken for watch- 
fires or beacon-lights at sea, have lured many a good 
ship to her fate uj^on the low black rocks of the 
Indian Ocean. Tlie smallest quantity of wood which 
is sufficient for ono of* these pyreo is three hundred- 
! weight a sufficient reason for their discontinuance 
I in the west as the forests fell before the ftdvancing 
liabito lions of man. Tlio last Cliristian body burned 
after death w'as tliat* of Henry Laurens, the first 
]>rcsident of the American congress. lie desired it 
by his will, and enjoined tho performance of his 
command on his children as a duty. The reason of 
this wish was, that an infant of his own had been 
nearly buried alive, and he had, consequently, con- 
stantly dreaded such a fate for liimself. 

^ He that hath tho ashes of his friend,* says Sir 
Thomas Browne, ‘hath an everlasting treasure;* 
and, assuredly, there are few who would not think 
it a precious privilege to retain so closely and faith- 
fully the remains of the beloved ; but of a return to 
llie old Roman custom, wo can never hope in our 
over-peopled w’orkl. The same cause which is closing 
our overstocked cliurch-yards, and driving the dead 
away from the shadow of the spire and the voice of 
the bell, jrut out the Roman death-fires, and forbids 
thorn ever being rekindled ; so we njust even content 
ourselves with cemeteries as they stand at present, 
and be glad that they contain as Jpuching and infal- 
lible proof of tlic ‘heart* of tho nation, as that offered 
by the graves of the poor at Bow% 

It is one of tho X)^*tiuliarities attending church- 
yards or cemeteries, that a neto one is always regarded 
with prejfldice. We have somewhere read that no 
family would consent to inter tlieir dead in the (then) 
new cemetery of St George’s, Queen Square, till it 
had been hallowed by the burial of Nelson, the 
saintly autlior of Fetsts and Festivals oJ‘ the Church of 
hiUjJand! Afterwards, it filled rapidly. There is 
also, in manyhf the rural parts of England, a strong 
I^rcjudice against the north side of the church-yard 
as a burial-place, proceeding, probably, from some 
faint tradition of the old custom of burying great 
and known criminals there : 

On the north of tho church were buried 

Tlie (lead of a hapless fame ; 

A cross and a wail for pity, 

But never a date or name. 

By the Partidas,* any place wliere a man was buried 
became ‘religious* or consecrated ground; and who- 
oycr gave permission for a corpse to be interred in 
his land, lost his property in that portion, for, by 
very reason of the sacredness of death, it devolved 
forthwith to the church. 

Much remains to be said, had we space, of the 
famous catacombs of old Rome, with their graves 
of saints, confessors, and martyrs ; of the modern 
calaciorabs, where tho dead sleep beneath the whirl 
mid bustle of Parisian life ; of the liideous burials of 
Naples; of the preserved dead of the monkish priest- 
nood ; or the chapels of human bones, &c., &c. ; but 
tney would be beyond our limits ; so wc must content 
ourselves by merely adding our hope, that English 
cemeteries may grow more and more like those in 

Bab^ktaT“cr«?Ue,tn®m*‘‘ *>y Alonzo ol 


Coxe’s Dreamland^ with whose pretty description of 
an imaginary burial-place, ‘ most musical, most 
melancholy,* wc shall conclude : 

And Dreamland folk do love their dead. 

For every mound I saw 

Had fiowers, and wreaths, and garlands, such 
As painters love to draw ! 

1 asked what seeds made such fair buds, 

And — scarce I trust my cars — 

The Dreamland folk averred, such tilings 
Do only grow — from tears. * 


ALARMING PROGRESS OF 
BIOGRAPHY. 

It is just possible, even in those days, for a man of 
juiigment and discretion to go through life without 
being made a knight ; he may, by finesse and unceasing 
vigilance, escape getting a public Testimonial of his 
w'orth or talents presented to him wdiilo in tho flesh ; 
but after death, tho most iirudent, no longer able to 
defend themselves, are liable to bo given over unto 
the Biographers. This, as Lord Brougham observed 
— wo have^ no doubt, with especial sensitiveness—- 
adds a new terror to the Grisly King. 

The worst of the matter is, that from this terrible 
fate no memory, how'cver unpretending, is secure. 
Tho birdie that twitters on bough and brier is as 
liable to have his little tunes set to music, and pub- 
lished with illustrations, as that which carols loud 
and long at the gates of lieaven. No matter how 
noiseless the tenor of our life, nor how sequestered 
its ways, it is just as likely to be made a public 
thoroughfare after we are departed, as though we had 
led the van of mankind upon the crowded highway to 
the Temple of Fame. We aro not sure, indeed, but 
that the being Famous is not often the safer position 
of the tw^o; tbr tho Literary Coroners who preside 
over these mental post mortemsy may then avoid us, 
from the idea that there aro certain to bo many 
rivals in the burial-ground, and thereby we may 
altogether escape. 

Tho distress of theso gentlemen, when a happy 
release of this kind does occur, is ludicrous in the 
extreme. * Gracious goodness I wo have forgotten 
l*ercy Bysslie Shelley,* was tho thought that flashed 
upon some half-dozen of them simultaneously a few 
months ago, and immediately the ashes of that fune- 
real pyre by tlio Italian sea were sw^ept up and gar- 
nered, to be sbowered upon us by those irreverent 
pepper-casters anew. From the worst form of this 
persecution, however, the memory of poor Shelley 
was secure. They could not — or some of them 
would certainly have attempted it — construct a Reli- 
gious Bio^apliy out of those materials. It is almost 
worth w'hile to bo unorthodox to procure exemption 
from this tremendous wrong. 

Biographies of that particular kind seem to requiVe 
a special description of Editor; a man who not only 
does not consider ‘faith and prayers among the pri- 
vatest of men’s affairs,* but w’ho delights in exposing 
whatever his victim was accustomed to hold peculiarly 
Ins own and sacred. Everything that bears beyond 
dispute the moral mark of Private upon it, is called 
with particular attcnition, and printed cither in large 
type or in italics. He is comfitonly of the same reli- 
gious sect as his unfortunate Subject; and if there are 
any bitter and uncharitable expressions concerning a 
rival persuasion, to be found in the dead man’s writing,* 
they are certain to lose none of their intensity at second 
hand. The opinions thus posthumously expressed, 
are always — fdr what reason we do nob know — deno- 
minated ‘ views,* wliilc the biographies themselves *aro* 
commonly termed ‘memoirs.’ 

For this reason, we regarded the outside of tho 
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volume now before us* with a rather suspicious eye ; 
anil took it up as a bifrbly intelligent raven is wont 
to haiunc a walnut, wliicli lie ox>incs to be rotten, ami 
is aware in any case that he shall not enjoy. We 
inserted our paper-knife into the preface, and found 
tiui editor apologising to the Religious Public for not 
having made the ‘Mernwr’ solemn enough. We 
opened the lirst chapter, and were relieved from our 
apprehensions, in the following very ple.asant manner: 

‘ Some thirty years ago, an English tourist w^as 
standing on the Castle rock, with a lank, keen- 
visaged Scotchman 'for interpreter and guide. 

“Now, my good friend,” said the Southron, “you 
liavc talked quite enough about your native town. 
Pray, forget Paisley for a moment, and let us look at 
Edinburgh.” 

“ It ’e no that easy to forget Paisley when ye look 
at Einbro’,” replied the offended cicerone, “ Seest 
’ou?” and be pointed towards the University build- 
ings ; “ that ’s Enibro’ College, where they come from 
England and a’ jiairts to learn to be doctors, and 
chancellors, and members o’ parliament ; and it has 
the cleverest men in the three kingdoms for its pro- 
fessors : but far the cleverest of them a’ is anc John 
Wilson, and //c’.s a Paisley man. And ^cest ’on?” 
pointing to a distant spire; “yon’s the steeple o’ 
North Leith. It’s the best stipend in Scotland, and 
at this present it’s allowed to have the best preacher 
in Scotland for its minister. Ye must have heard tell 
of the Kev. James Buchanan ; but ye may have for- 
gotten that he’s a Paisley man. And seest 'on that 
kirk wi’ the doom on’t? That’s St George’s, '^here 
a* the gentry attend lor the sake of the singing; and 
I ’so warrant ye’ll no hear tlie like o’ tlie preivntor 
in a’ England. They ca’ him R. A. Smith, and he’s a 
Paisley man. And seest ’on where a’ time coaches 
arc waiting to start? That’s the Register Ollice. 
Yo may say it’s the keystane o’ the kingdom ; for 
lairds and lands «a’ liing by it. But though it’s the 
place where dukes anil carls keep their titles, and the 
king himself keeps his papers, every day, when tlio 
clerks gae hame, and the door is stcckit, the entire 
place is left in charge of an auld wife, and she’s a 
Paisley woman.” ’ 

The subject of this memoir was the brother of 
that John Wilson, the I'aisley man, hotter known 
as Christopher North, and poor James suffered 
accordingly. Next to being the younger brother of 
the Head of the House, there is nothing more un- 
pleasant than the having a great man — unless it 
happens to be one’s self — in one’s own family. 
Involuntary comparisons are continually suggesting 
themselves to otlier x>eople’s minds. ‘ lias Professor 
Wilson any brothers?’ inquired a certain guest at 
a table whereat James Wilson was sitting. ‘ O yes,’ 
replied he with a sigh, and before the host could 
interfere with an exxdauatinn ; ‘ he has several ; but, 
as you know always happens in such cases, they 
afe all idiots. However, I submit to the laws of 
nature.’ 

When we had read thus far, our last lingering 
suspicion of the kind of biography we were here 
about to have, was set at rest ; for if there is a foe 
wdio is such an over-match for Cant that she cannot 
live in the same soul with him, it is Genial Hrmour. 
Wilson, too, had another quality very inimical to her 
in his love for the herfUties of nature, whicl), though 
exhibiting itself in a less vigorous manner than Kit 
North’s, seems to have been quite as genuine and 
tender. It is, indeed, ns a Naturalist, if as anything, 
that the memory of James Wilson claims the atten- 
tion of the public at all. He was not, says Hr Hamilton, 
a mere collector, who prefers a bitd in the hand 
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to any number in the bush; or a mere anatomist, in 
whose eyes a chimi)an5:cc, or peer of parliament, is 
little better than a skeleton with a ticket-of-leave 
— a preparation still w^alking about in nativ’c fur or* 
exotic ermine. His desire was rather to possess 
continually at hand mementoes of tho creatures 
which he had learned to love elsewhere. ‘On the 
summer evenings, when escaped from the High 
Scliool, or on the bright and ample holiday when 
Roslin or Hahbie’s How was the delectable mountain 
of his pilgrimage, and when his quiet, gentle spirit 
had seen the sights and heard tlie sounds unsufmised 
by noisier comrades, ho was glad to carry home a 
keepsake from his own private* carnival. The stuU'ed 
birds and rows of beetles which he began to store up 
in his little sanctuary at Queen Street, to Professor 
Jameson and the initiated few would bo “specimens,” 
to the housemaid and tho Irreverent many they 
would be “ruhbjsh,” but to the youthful compiler 
they were symbols and dear memorials. Among tho 
whistling blasts of October, they brought back the 
days of June, and they made mid-winter balmy, I’hat 
corncrake recalled a cloudless gloaming ; and, caught 
as it Avas on Arthur’s hJeat, that Artaxerxes butterfly 
was still surrounded with the whole panorama from 
Ben Lomoml to Berwiede Law, whilst rosy reminis- 
cences flitted past from bees and burnet-moths with 
wings now motionless.’ 

As in those earl}" da 3 ^s, he pursued through life 
this study, half as an amusement, and half as a i>ro- 
fcssioii. TJie ideasantest portion of the volume is the 
description of his botanical rambles with Professor 
Ciraham and liis luipils in their excursions to the far 
North, where the accommodation was often of the 
most primitive description, and a part^'' of twenty 
would sleep in a hayloft, oy in a winilowless mountain 
shieling. (Jn one (jpeasion, they were accompanied by 
a naval officer, whose feats of snoring were jirodigitms. 
‘The first night ho kept the whole party awake 
listening to his astounding performances. The second 
night he was voted into a separate room, along with 
a deaf old gardener, who was proof against ordinary 
noises. In the morning, his room-mate was asked 
how he had slept. “ I never slept a wink. He gart 
the very bed dirl under him.” At last it became 
needful to extort a solemn idedgo that, by way of 
giving all his neighbours a chance, the fmllant captain 
would not lay his head on the pillow tiu a quarter of 
an hour after his comrades — a pledge which he kept « 
with gay good-humour, sitting up, stop-watch in 
hand, till the company had a fair start of llfteeu 
minutes ; but woe betide the luckless wretch wdio 
could not gain tlie arras of Morj)heus before Triton 
sounded his trumpet ! ’ 

But the snoring must at all times have been some- 
thing considerable, since we read in another place 
that ‘Drs Graham, Groville, Wight, Green, and 
myself, sle^p quict/^ in one room, part of us in two 
beds, and the rest upon the floor’ — which sounds 
alarming indeed — but that in the next room tlicro 
weic a good many people, it being covered from end 
to end with recumbent students. Their custom was 
to breakfast at seven ; then the various parties would 
radiate in all directions, each provided with life- 
preservers in the 6hax)oof pocket-pistols; some would 
return at five, some at seven, and some not till nine 
o’clock ; but the dinner was a ‘ movable feast,’ con- 
sisting chiefly of cold meat, and fish, and potatoes, 
wliich could be cooked at a sliort notice. 

Somewhere near Loch Eribol—wher^ver that may 
be— the crowding-in dormitory became rather too 
tremendous. * We had here only ope small room for 
the whole party, and so, learning from [Quaker] 
Barry that he in the earlier part of the day had 
botanised up the valle}^ and passed a shepherd’s hut, 
where he was told he might stay all night, we thought 
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it advisable to divide a little, as there was literally 
not room for us all upon the floor. Therefore, Barry 
and myself, with Captain Graham and the jilted 
Scobic, though wo had all had a hard day’s work, set 
off in the dark towards twelve o’clock, in search of a 
roosting- place. After a few miles, we came to the 
shepherd’s hut, at which we knocked, and knocked, 
and knocked again ; but the only answer we met for 
long was the violent barking of a band of collies id 
the interior. At last, a feeble and querulous grum- 
bling Avas heard, ns if from under a heap of clothes. 
We could miiko nothing of it for a considerable time, 
and so continued our knocking at door and windows. 
We finally made out Iliat the muffled murmurings 
Avcrc intended to warn us off— -that everybody should 
bo in bed by that time of night — and that^wc must 
make the best of our yay back to Cashel Dhii. In 
vain we entreated, and expostulated, and explained ; 
in vain did ^Ir John Scobie menatc them with ducal 
wrath, alternately in Gaelic and “ the English 
tongue ; ” still more in vain did the gentler Barry 
“thee” and ‘‘thou” through the keyhole or the 
broken lozen, “Thou didst willingly x>romiso me a 
night’s lodging when I' passed thy dwelling in the 
daytime. Surely thou wouldst not refuse us the cover 
of th}' roof, and the use of thy hay. Thou oughtest not 
to liavc promised, if thou iniendedst not to fulfil. Thou 
hast deceived us, and now wo know not v/hat to do.” I 
was certain from the first, from the tone of her voice, 
tliat she would not yield, and advised the party to be 
off, though I could not exactly advise tliem in what 
direction to turn thoir steps. We were about to go 
back to Cashel Dhu, Avhen Mr Scobio proposed ivc 
should venture a few miles more uj) the valley, as he 
was “ i)rotty sure ” there Avas a hqt soniowdiore on 
the other side of the river. Though angry at the 
caprice and selfishness of the Avomiyo Avho had turned 
iiB a\A'ay (the man never spoke, and Avas supposed not 
to be at home, though I doubt not lie Avas lying 
ensconced on the other side of his cruel rib), avo Avere 
in good-humour with ourselves, and there was at least 
the chance of novelty in the adA^enture. It was now 
nearly one in the morning, fair, but dark,’ There 
inn.st certainly have been a great deal of fun in all 
this ; and wlion tliey Iind presently to cross a A^cry 
broad and rapid stream, it must Iioa'c been still better. 
‘Erom constant fislninr. Captain Graham and myself 
Avere very sure of foot upon the sli])pcry stones, and 
firm of limb to Avilhstand the downward sweeping of 
the torrent. But, alas ! for Ihirry and his bread tli of 
brim, “ Ericnd, art tlimi assured of the way ? This 
now sccmctli to me rather a iicrilous passage. 
Thinkeat thou we had not best return ?”’ 

EA'en Wilson had ‘funked’ it as he stepped in, 
.and fancied Isabella (his Avife) was jiuUing beseech- 
ingly at his coat-tails, llis aflcctiou for this lady 
seems to have been very tender and beautiful. lie 
never could enjoy himself fully for thinking of her, 
and when away, Avas always picturing some misfor- 
tune to her, in his over-anxious mind. Ilis letters, 
indeed, to her and ‘My dear sweet Lassie,’ his daugh- 
ter, are exquisite expressions of domestic loA^e, and 
‘l>ious’ in a very high and unvulgar sense of the word. 
His Glimpses of the Hidden Life, as Chapter IX. is 
called, are, on the other hand, unreal enough Avithout 
being spiritual, and might be loft out of the volume 
With advantage. They did not quench his wit, writes 
ms biographer apologetically, nor make him burn his 
nslnng-rod, n^)r banish poetry and belles- leWrn from 
ins library; they ‘did not even hinder him from 
laughing or making others laugh.’ Why, of course 
TUiey did not. Why should they? Religion is neither 

aAvaro that tlie 

subject of these memoirs ever lived in Mqrningside 
Asylum, or deserved to go there. The folknving, it 
seems, was his direction, according to a brother- 


naturalist in Paris, wlio prided himself upon his 
accurate knowledge of the English language •* , 

^ * England, 

Sia James Wilson, 

Lover of Insects, 

WoonviLLE, Edinbubgh.’ 

What reason, therefore, is there for such a 
gratuitous ngplogy ? 

His reflections upon all subjects were pleasant, but 
rarely deep. Ho meets Van Amburgh’s caraA’an in 
the Pass of Killieorankie, and has^to remark that he 
‘doubts not no other camelopard had ever been 
seen there from the beginning of creation, and it may 
be, will never be seen there again till the end of time.* 
Though wljy a camelopard should visit the Pass of 
Killieorankie at tlie end of time, he makes no attempt 
to inform us. 

His Avit is of much the same order as las reflections 
— very good for social purposes, and doubtless 
heightened by a kindly cliarm of manner, but by no 
means of a sufficient body to bear bottling and retail- 
ing to the public at large. 

An invalid having informed him that, as her room 
was under a chapel, and she was unable to move, 
she bad bad a gutta-percha pipe carried through the 
ceiling to the pulpit, by Avhich moans she heard per- 
fectly, James Wilson did not approve of this ; which 
he gravely stigmatised as ‘ a kind of trawling for 
sermons.’ A Peace apostle, upon the occasion of some 
difficulties with the French in the matter of the New- 
foundland ffsheries, having expressed his horror at 
‘the idea of going to war for some cod-fish,’ Avas 
OA’erwhelmcd by Wilson’s coolness : 

‘ Yes, sir, tliat ’s true ; but then ye see they ’re such 
vurra./uir' cod-fish.’ 

But none of this, all very pleasant as it is, prevents 
the question arising in our minds of, ‘ Why are these 
things published "1 Why have avc this biograi)hy of 
an inoffensive and agreeable gentleman, Aviio bad 
considerable attainments in natural history?’ To 
those AvIio knew Mr Wilson, it aauII doubtless be an 
interesting A^olume, but Avith that end, it should have 
been printed for private circulation. Because a man 
has Avritten for the magazines, or even for tlie 
Kuryclnjntdia Jhiiamnva, lie does not become, of 
necessity, a public charncter. 

Where is this sort of tiling to stop, and iidio Avill 
be safe ? Safety, indeed, lias become out of the ques- 
tion for anybody. To escape, now means to only 
have a tract or magazine article devoted to one’s 
memory ; while to go scot-free, apparently, signifies 
to fill four hundred pages octavo, but to be mercifully 
spared a second volume, 

A VIOLINIST’S TALE. 

Several years ago, circumstances connected with 
my art led me to Naples. After working hard, and 
winning some sort of reputation as a violinist in nfy 
own country, I determined on giving a scries of 
concerts in the principal cities of the continent, in the 
hope — I think not an unlaudable one — of upholding 
English music, and at the same time filling my own 
pocket. The experiment proved highly satisfactory; 
and Avith the exception of a few hostile criticisms, 
1 must honestly confess I met with quite as much 
success as I deserved. At Nkidcs, the qi>poiutment 
of solo-player at tlie Opera Ava^ offered me, and 
although the emolument attached to the office was not 
very high, T gladly accepted it, in order to enjoy the 
delights of a southern Avinter, and at the same time 
devote myself to theoretical studies under the genial 
influence of tUe siren Partlienope. We fiddlers 
require, every now and then, a few months’ pniisc^and 
abstraction from the too mercenary professional life of 
Paris and London, otherwise our enthusiasm is apt to 
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coftl, and we come to look upoh our once-loved art 
as no longer a mistress to be worshipped, but a 
trade to make money by. The appomtment gave 
me occupation, but at the same time left abundant 
leisure to prosecute my other studies, and I was 
perfectly contented with my lot. The climate and 
scenery are alone an intoxication, whilst the magnifi- 
cent Toledo, with its perpetual fair, the stately palaces 
of the Chinja, or, better still, the unrivalled bay, 
prohibit all pnnui. To live, simply to live in this 
* piece of heaven fallen on tlie earth,’ as the Neapo- 
litan calls his country, is a positive pleasure; and 
as the eye rests upon the luxuriant garden around, 
or catches the sparkling foam of that delicious sea, 
with Capri and Ischia in the distance, we no 
longer wonder at the indolent pleasure- seeking 
nature of the people. Like a gentle opiate, lulling 
the sense of bodily pain, a divine repose steals over 
the fretted nerve and Jieated brain in this ‘ delicious 
land of lavish lights and floating shade;’ and to the 
musician, living for the most part a highly artificial 
life, amidst the feverish excitements of i^orpetual 
emulation, the lotus gift conics with a double wel- 
come. Yielding entirely to the surrounding influences, 
I shunned societ}" as much as possible, and lived 
alone — alone with my loved Guernarius, best and 
most cherished of friends. In solitary rambles 
through the picturesque streets, an occasional sail to 
one of the small islands of Lazaretto and Nisida, 
or a stroll to the environs, the weeks passed in 
delightful succession, literally enibavras.scd with the 
riches of Hviture and art. Nursed in solitude, my ide.as 
grew apace ; sheet after sheet of paper became crowded 
with a series of hieroglyphics, unintelligible to any but 
a very practised eye ; and I bad already planned, and 
even partly executed, a work of a more nnibitious 
character than any I had hitherto attempted. Tiiis 
work, on which I intended to rest my reputation ns 
a co^mposcr, now absorbed rny whole attention, and in 
order to avoid every possible distraction, I raised my 
fc?e8 to such an amount as w’ould leave mo undisturbed 
by conccrt-givors. The pay of my appointment 
amply covered my expenses, and for a few months, at 
least, I resolved to live in retirement. To announce 
publicly that I declined to accept any engagements, 
would have been an insult to those who hnd so kindh>^ 
welcomed me; besides, I was ‘only a fiddler,’ and 
had to live b3'' my art, and was, moreover, satisfied 
■with my condition. IMy only object w'as to gam a 
short respite from the excitement of solo-playing, 
and to give my fingers a holiday’, not for a moment 
to abandon a profession wdiicb I had (diosen in 
opposition to the counsels of my be^t friends, but 
wliicb, with all its drawbacks, is tlic only one that 
w’ould ever have satisfied the aspirations of my heart. 
The ruse answered perfectly, for in a land where 
instrumental performers are proverbially ill paid, 
ten louis appeared an exorbitant honorarium. So I 
lived in peace, fulfilling my allotted task, occasionally 
giving my services gratuitously^ when the object was 
one of charity, but otherwise eschewing public life. 
A quartett of Leotboven’s or Mendelssohn’s was the 
only temptation to whidi I yielded ; and these glori- 
ous works never revealed their wondrous w'calth of 
harmony to my ears so fvdly as when perfornod in 
my ^ parlour near the sky ' overlooking the azure 
sea. ^ 

One morning, towards the end of Marcli, as I was 
sitting alone smoking, and eorvecling the score of 
my now w'ork, the door suddenly opened, and a 
foreign-looking footman entered the room with n note 
from his master, Prince Paul , u Pussian noble- 

man, then living in Naples. To my ihflnite surprise, 
“the note contained a request that I would spend the 
folJowiifg evening at Ins palazzo, and bring some 
music. Of course, there could be no objection on my I 


part to accept the engagement, and I therefore pre- 
sented myself at the appointed time and place, with 
niy fiddle-case under my arm. 

The palazzo was one of those noble mansions 
situated on the Chiaja; and I was ushered by the 
chamberlain through a magnificent hall into an 
elegantly furnished anteroom, where tea, coffee, 
&c., were liberally supplied. After duly disposing 
of my burden on one of the ottomans, I accepted a 
cup of the fragrant souchong, sank into a comfortable 
arm-chair, and began to make a survey of the apart- 
ment. Two or three servants dressed in black per- 
formed the duties of the tea-table to admiration, and 
the chamberlain was the very perfection of one of 
those now nearly obsolete functionaries. But what 
struck as strange -was, that I should be the only 
guest, and that no sounds of footsteps or voices 
should be heard. At length, ' growing impatient of 
the delay, I asked niy cicerone for an explanation of 
this apparent anomaly ; but the only reply 1 got was 
to the effect that monsoigneur would wdsh to see 
me immediately ; so I took up my instrument, 
tuned the strings, and then quietly awaited the 
momentous summons. Presently, the door was 
thrown open, and I was informed that the prinro 
was rcadj’ ; so I rose and followed my serious guide 
through a suite of apartments to the saloon where 
the great man and his friends werf3 assembled. On 
my entrance, lie advanced and -weleomcd mo in tones 
of tilt* most bland politeness ; then, after a few com- 
monplaces, he said he Bhould bo delighted to hear mo 
play. T bowed, and commenced a piece of my own 
composition, founded on a popular Neapolitan fisher- 
man’s song. I bad purposely selected this for what 
dramatists call hjever du rideai/, from the fact of its 
possessing a certain degroo of spriglitliness calculated 
to arrest the listen^’s ear, and thus produce a favour- 
able reception for more elaborate i>crrormance. 
It also gave me time to stud^^ m,y audience and the 
acoustic qualities of the room, which was of consi- 
derable size, but so dimly lighted, that its iiroportions 
were not easily definable. A few wax^candles, burning 
in silver stands, interspersed up and down, shod so 
feeble an illumination on tho surrounding objects, 
that it served but to increase tho gloom. 

The company consisted of some twenty or thirtj’^ 
individuals, who preserved the most icy frigidity of 
manner. One lady, dressed in blue satin, with a 
jasmine flower in lier hair, was beautiful as a Grecian 
statue, but, alas! as cold. Anotlicr of the guests 
seemed plunged in deep thought, for his head never 
once moved fix>ni its recumbent position during 1113" 
performance. Two or three of the gentlemen were 
dressed in xiniform, and, to judge from the stjurs and 
ribbons which adorned tlieir breasts, must have been 
men of considerable distinction. Amongst the gentle 
sex I remarked a few very pretty girls clustered 
together in one corner, whilst an elderly lady, in iJiaok 
velvet and ostrich plumes, seated near llicm, surveyed 
the group with a smile of l>cnevolent approval. One 
couple, consisting of an old gentleman and lady, who, 
to judge hy their silver locks and venerable forms, 
must have long passed the term of life allotted 1)3'^ the 
Psalmist, sat in close proximity to their host, and 
were evidently the patriarchs of the part3^ Tlie rest 
I could not see, with the exception of a dark-com- 
plexioned man of about thirty-five, who fixed upon 
mo a Btead3^ glassy eye, Tiicre was a wild, haggard 
expression about that man’s face, tliat I did not like; 
and whenever I looked in his direction, I met the 
same fixed stare, until it became an insult ; but as if 
to make amends for this, a comely-looking dame, 
seated by his side, rewarded my exertions with a 
very kindly, good-humoured smile. 

There was an air of bienscance pervading the assem- 
bly ; but, at the same time, I had n^ver in my whole 
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expetience found the Horatian axiom of nil admirari 
pushed to the same extent ; and when I brought my 
solo to a close, not a single expression of satisfaction 
greeted my labours. I ought, by the way, to except 
the prince, who was pleased to express himself in 
flattering terms of my artistic endowments. Two 
footmen now broughf on silver trays a slight refection, 
composed of ices, orgeat, and Venetian confectionary. 
Whilst this part of the ceremony was being enacted, 
and I was duly refreshing myself with an ice, such 
as Italy alone can produce, Prince Paul came up, 
and began to chat about the rival schools of inusic 
ill Germany and Italy in a way that showed consider- 
able knowledge of the subject. There was in the 
old gentleman’s manner a benevolence and regard to 
the feelings of others, combined with a ge^l warmth 
of expression, strangely opposed to the chilling indif- 
ference displayed by hts guests. 

After a sufficient pause, I rosumod my instrument, 
and this time selected Pruine’s delicious paaiorale. 
La MelancoVie^ thinking that this might perhaps be 
more in harmony with the feelings' of my audience. 
But it was all one ; not an emotion Avas stirred by the 
most touching tones of that expressive melody, or the 
admirable variations which succeed it. TJie dark 
eyes still glared at me wildly — the comely dowager 
smiled good-lmmourcdly as before — tlie generals 
evinced no symptoms of a surrender of their stoicism — * 
the grouj) of fair girls, with their chaperonne^ preserved 
the utmost composure— and rIic with the divine face 
and the, jasmine flower ! no trace, not ca'cii the 
faintest gleam of susceptibility dwelt on that adorable 
countenance. I could liavo borne all but this. Had 
one smile of api)robatiou from those lovely lips 
rewarded my endeavours, I should have been con- 
tent. But this indiflerence wms (frcadful. Was it 
possible that a being so thorougblv beautiful could bo 
deprived of’ all sensibility to the poetry of sound? 
It could not be. flo; I bad failed in calling forth 
those emotions of the soul so obedient to the 
summons of the inspired rnusiedan. My Avand was 
evidently impotent, and I became piqued and discon- 
tented. At length, after playing a mournful SAveeping 
movement towards the close, without the slightest 
efiect, I suddenly broke off, and in a. fit of desperation 
dashed into the Caruaval de Venise, It was a last 
resource, and I resolutely determined on rousing 
this apathetic assemblage, at the sacrifice even of my 
owm reputation, TJie most ontr^ and extravagant 
variations — the most ludicrous sounds I could devise 
— altercations between the old man and woman, 
followed by the tumbling down stairs of the former, 
whilst hotly pursued by hia better-half; Paganini’s 
most grotesque movements, rendered grotesquer and 
absurdcr still— followed the clucking of hens, 

^ crowing of cocks, the bloating of lambs, the grunting 
of pigs — the various sounds of a farm-yard, delight- 
fully interspersed with the racAving of cats, and the 
lowdng of an old cow, being the veritable song of w^bich 
that ancient female died : all these, and more, were 
recklessly thrown in witliout the sliglitcst regard to 
anything but the desired object of rousing my 
audience. Caring for nothing else, I fixed my eyes 
on the Madonna-like head, and watched intenfly her 
face. With the electric thread w’hich seems to con- 
nect the musician and his listener, I was ready to 
catch the faintest expression of her features, to seize 
the slightest and most airy fancy of her brain, and 
transfer it to my strings. Alas, alas I all was 
jrmtlesa ; afld after some of the maddest and most 
insane sounds ever emitted from a fiddle, I sank 
tiiorougldy exhausted into a spacious arm-chair, and 
buned my face in my bands. 

I he prince now approached aird thanked Ao 
warmly for my services, at the same time expressing 
the gratification I hud allbrded him by what he was 


pleased to term my wonderful execution and origi- 
nality of genius. There was u dignity and grand- 
seignior air about the old nobleman which prevented 
my laughing bitterly at this dubious compUment to my 
charlatanry ; but I saw at a glance that he meant no 
insult, and therefore contented myself with a formal 
boAv. Soon afterwards, the chamberlain entered the 
salon ; nion seigneur politely wished me good-night, 
and my guide conducted me through the long of 
dimly lighted apartments to the hall. Just as J 
was leaving, I cast a glance behind : the divine head 
was pensive as ever — the dark 03*68 still glared— the 
good-natured dowager smiled — the warriors preserved 
their usual tacituniit3', and the group of girls still 
lingered in the same corner, X felt 1 had produced 
no impression — tliat I had, nioreoAx^r, made a fool of 
myself, and that the sooner I left the jdace, the better. 
Stung to the quick with mortification, 1 pushed 
brusquely past the attendants, and declining the 
proflered carriage, rushed into the street, glad to 
escape from this mansion of the dead. 

The following morning I received a complimentary 
note, containing a cheque for ten louis, and expressing 
a Avish to see me again in the course of the ensuing 
week. Now, as 1 said before, I am ‘ only a fiddler,’ 
and have to live by my art; consequently, I again 
accepted the invitation, and drew out a programme 
of strictly ’classical music, thinking that my pre- 
Adous selection had x>i‘obal)ly not been to the taste of 
the listeners. I slmuld not omit to mention that I 
Avas on each occasion provided with a pianistc accom-^ 
papnatevr. 

The same etillncas pervaded the mansion as before, 
the same ceremony, the same lighted apart- 

ments, and, so far as I could perceive, the same 
guests. I played with care, for the idea had seized 
my mind that these silent persons Avere fastidious 
critics of music, and had probably not relished my 
extravagances of last week. I Avas therefore doubly 
scrupulous, and rendered with the utmost accuracy 
in my power Mendelssohn’s magnificent concerto, 
wdiich was my piece de resislance. But I again had 
the mortification of closing without a murmur of that 
sweet music of applause Avhich is to the executive 
artist as tlie breath of life. The exquisite beauty of 
the lady with the jasmine flower, faijitly seen through 
the prevailing gloom, the soft peusiveness of that 
countenance, in wliose features were blended Athenian 
grace with tlie Madonna inspiration, stole into my 
heart, and disturbed its usual placidity ; for recollect, 
oh ! reader, that I Avas in the land of llonico and Juliet. 
As usual, the in'ince congratulated me on my perform- 
ance, and the chamberlain conducted me to the 
door. The ten louis were duly forwarded, and I 
endeavoured to dismiss the subject from my mind; 
but in dreams there would arise the figure of a 
beautiful lady beckoning me to celestial bowers, and 
in the daytime my mind was haunted by her image. 

I became restless and moody ; found myself, without 
Avhat lawyers call any maUce prepense^ walking up 
and down in front of the palazzo, gazing at the 
windows, in the hope of catching a glimpse of the 
divine occupant. In fact, I began to evince aU the 
83^mptom3 of a man hopelessly and irretrievably in 
I love. Laugh not, good friends, at my plight, for it 
Avas a sorry oiie. You who are rich and well bom, 

I can afford to love; the fairrfuul the young smilingly 
strew the path to the citadel of their hearts Awith 
rose-leaves. • And you, again, respected Jones^ Aiv^ho 
don’t exactly belong to the creme de la cr^me, can 
yet afford to loA^e, and rear up a brood of sturdy 
little Joneses; but the poor artist, who is neither 
rich, nor high born, nor respectable — the Bohemian 
of society, the diverting vagabond, AVhose onljij^ 
mission is to mitigate the ennui of listless* lords 
and ladies— what business has he to love, save some 
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rouged and spangled beauty of his own gipsy clan ! 
It is true, he is admitted into the familiarity of the 
great; he is lionised, and, it may be, flattered, by 
beautiful women ; often, too, ho is the recipient of 
the most delicate confidences; yet woe betide him 
should he for a moment forget his exact position, and 
lift his ej-es to the fair forms around him with any 
other than the coldest and most deferential gaze. 
Yet it is hard to do this at all times — ^liard, with 
your susceptible, nervous organisation, to case your 
heart in steel, and successfully resist the blandish- 
ments of beauty ana refinement. I was fully aware 
of all this, and that my growing passion was the 
direst insanity ; everything — my position in life 
— the utter indifference displayed by the object of 
all this delirium — went to prove the fact. Still 
the impossibility, the coldness, the mystery only 
served to add fuel to my raging love, and I was 
living in a sort of fever. 'For a time I did nothing 
but draw figures of melancholy ladies with flowers 
in their hair, write doggerel sonnets to Beatrice — I 
had ascertained her name — wherein the moon, and 
the stars, and the sea largely figured, and the word 
love generally rhymed to grove. During the 
height of this madness, I arose one night from my 
sleepless couch, stifled and restless; I threw open 
the window ; the gentle breeze from the sea, bearing 
on its wings tlie» voices of fishermen in the bay, 
mingled with the occasional lau‘xhtor of a group of 
lazzaroni, listening to the recital of some drollery; 
the drowsy hum of the sleexnng city, and the mur- 
mur of the waves, added to the x^cduresque sounds 
which in Kaples never cease day or niglit — all tended 
to comxjose my mind. 1 drew on my dressing-gown 
and slixjpers, lighted my meerschaum, and sufc by 
the window, inlialing rich draughts of the cool and 
grateful air. 

Presently, I seized pen and i>ai)er, and began to 
write. The confused ideas and passionate ravings of 
my heart now found a vent, ai»d poured tliemseh^es 
forth in musical forms. Without iireaicditation or 
design, my composition took a shape, into which 1 
more happily threw tliose wild aspirations which, 
through ignorance of the medium, had been simply 
ridiculous abortions on the uncouth canvas and 
doggerel verse. So thoroughly became I absorbed 
in my occupation, that I ivas bewildered Mdieii 
Giulia, the pretty serving-maid, gently taxiped at my 
door to announce tht* arrival of my matutinal roll 
and coffee. I looketl around; the lamp still feebly 
flickered against tlic now almost brilliant sunlight ; a 
mass of paper lay scattered on the floor, and the 
ashes of the x>lpc 1**^^ fallen on piy tattered 7'ohe He 
chambrey and curiously perforated that venerable 
garment. I hastily gathered the manuscript together, 
extinguished the lumx>, admitted the astonished 
Giulia, discussed my bresikfast, ami then resumed my 
work. By noon, it was finished, and finished to my 
satisfaction ; I entitled it A Dream of Love. The 
same evening I was again engaged at the palazzo, 
and went this time triumphantly armed with my new 
composition, which I had dedicated to ‘The Unknown 
Lady.' She was, as usual, just visible through the 
perpetual twilight wdiich reigued in this abode, with 
the same placid expression of goodness in her divmely 
beautiful face. The swartliy stranger was also there, 
and his eyc^ rested on* me us wildly as ever; the 
good-humoured dowager was good-huiuoured still; 
the girls, fair as a group of sea-nymphs, appeared, 
like those w^ayward boingrf, devoid of human souls, 
for they were utterly unimpressionable. The dtlier 
ladies and gentlemen maintained their usual frigid 
demeanour. I played a romance of Beethoven’s ; 

“^Ernst’s Llcgiey then just published ; a seletdioii of 
the o/o 2 e Worten ; and then my own Dream of 

Love* Up to this lime, I had evidently made no 


way: my audience was unmoved, and I began to feel 
nervous, for I had staked all my hopes on the suc- 
cess of this last composition. At length 1 commenced, 
and gazing on the being of zny idolatry, drank inspira- 
tion from that queenly brow. The tender strain 
proceeded coy and gentle as a bashful lover's vows ; 
then gradually warming instinctively, it became 
hurried, uncertain, fierce, and strong, until, reaching 
the climax of its passion exploded in a wild 

burst, and tlicn, in broken sobs, and scarcely articulate 
sighs, it slowly died away in silence. 

I fixed my straining eyeballs on the unknown lady, 
and sought to dive into the secret recesses of her 
soul. With a throbbing heart and fevered brow, I 
threw into the music all the fire which tormented my 
breast. T?ie violin was no longer a mere musicial 
instrument, but rather a humrn soul pouring forth 
the wailing melodies of ‘ some divine despair,' whose 
piteous accents must touch the coldest heart. Alas I 
it touched not hers. The dark eyes glared fiercely ; 
the dowager relaxed not a muscle of that stereotyped 
smile: that detested smile nearly drove me mad. 
The maidens wore passive as usual ; and the heroes 
sat stolid as blocks of stone. I felt my head turning, 
and in a x)ar()xyBm of agony at the ruin of all my hopes, 
I flung aside iny instrument, and, utterly reckless of 
consequences, threw myself at the feet of the lady, 
and wildly seized her arm, wdien — O that the earth 
had opened to receive me, and hide my shame! — 
tlie exquisite member crumbled into dust, and she, 
the madly \Porshix)pe(l queen of my soul, topp'lcd over 
from her seat, and with a fearful crash, fell to the 

ground, daslied into a hundred fragments I 

recollect nothing further of what occurred ; but when 
I regained my senBos, 1 was at honje, attended by a 
careful nurse and the ever- watchful Giulia. For 
some days, I was net allowed to allude to any subject 
of an exciting nature ; hut when iiiy t'onstitution liad 
finally triumphed, and 1 was one (^veiling sitting on 
the balcony, still weak, but rapidly recovering, the 
honest girl put a letter into my hand, which she had 
orders to deliver to me as soon as tlie physician 
would allow. I broke tlie seal, Jind road as follows : 

‘ Sin — Your rash conduct has boon cruelly punished, 
and I feel it has now become my duty to remove the 
mystery which has so painfully affected you. 1 am 
an old man, and have survived most of my contem- 
poraries ; consequently, I live chiefly in the post, 
amidst de])arted friends and b^'^gonc incmorios. For 
years, I have existed in tliis manner, alone, and yet 
surrounded by the dear familiar faces of those T loved 
best on earth. As each cherishod friend died, I called 
into requisition the skill of the modeller, and in wax, 
clothed in their usual dress, wearing their usual 
expression, I have thus preserved my household gods 
around me. Kemembering their various tastes, I 
procure those amusements to which they were most 
addicted, and for this purpose, I secured your ability. 
In these scenes, I live again, and tlie pleasures of 
memory crowd my brain. In fact, I have few other 
sources of joy left than those wliich lie embalmed in 
the past. Those figures you saw in the dim light aVe 
the exact — exact, yet, alas, how different reiireseuta- 
tions of my departed friends and relatives ; and the 
lady dressed in blue satin was my only daughter — 
good and pure as an angel. Ah! tlio wound is 
reopened. Adieu for ever. Pia$fCE Pattl 

Enclosed was a cheque for fifty louis, and a ring, 
containing a lock of raven hAir, set in di?*,nK)nd8. At 
first, I w^tts furious. I resolved to return, with bitter 
reproaches, these hated cadeaux; but the jirince was 
gone, no one knew wlnther. Thus baffled, I tore up 
ii 4 to a thousand slireds my iiotturno, drawings, sonnets, 
&e. I was covered with confusion and shame. To have 
tlma madly loved a wax-figure I All Kaples wuuUi bo 
pelting with ridicule the luckless foreign fiddler. I 
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must instantly leave tho accursed place, and once 
more plunge into the active scenes of daily life. For- 


The first chapter is historical, and treats of Lost 
Armies generally, whom the pestilence and not the 


tunately, however, I found my adventure was not arrow has consumed — of Walchereri, the Peninsula, 


known ; so I quietly resigned jny appointment, and 
bade farewrell to Naples— a city I have never 
revisited. 

Many years had elapsed, and in the varied scenes 
of a busy professional life, the above circumstances 
*bad nearly faded away from my memory, when, to my 
astonishment, one morning, not long ago, I received a 


and the first and second Burman campaigns — but we 
soon come to the more recent misfiirtunes of the 
Crimea, and our immediate needs at honi^. 

‘ The conditions of health of the agricultural 
labourer, before and after his enlistment, are thus 
graphically contrasted : 

‘ Bob had always lived in the same cottage. It was 


small parcel from abroad, containing the miniature a tidy place when liis parents married ; but now it is 


portrait of a boautiful girl, exquisitely painted. A 
letter accompanied thjs gift, wherein I was officially 

informed, that by the will of the late Prince Paul , 

recently deceased, at an advanced age, in Moscow, I 
became entitled to this portrait, togetlicr Vith some 
manuscript music, and a small sum of money. The 
music I found to be no other than a copy of my for- 


a mere hovel. Those brick cottages are almost worse 
than the clay tenements of other counties for stand- 
ing weather. Mossy in one place, and black in 
another, the walls shew signs of crumbling in a 
quarter of a century, instead of standing for a thou- 
sand years, like the dwellings of a mountain region. 
The wet comes in at corners, and the thatch is rotten 


gotten I)reavh whicli had been left in the palazzo in places. The bit of window up stairs Avill not open ; 
on the night of that dire confusion. Lost in amaze- but that docs not matter, as it is broken, and never 
inent, I gazed at the well-remembered features until mended. It is stopped up with anytliiiig that comes 


niy mind dreamily wandered back through the long 
years to tlie sombre inansiop, the eccentric old 


to hand ; for a man wlio gets only eight shillings a 
week cannot employ the glazier. Bob has always 


nobleman, the silent party, and my astounding affaire slept at the top of the stair, in a nice current of air 
€la vmur on the Chiaja. from the cliimney below and the broken window 

* above. During the da5^ he has always been abroad 

TSI n n T? T n Q a tit t i? g fields, except when the weather would allow 

JN U M U K L LOST A Iv M I E S. nothing to bo done there ; and fresh air, bread, bacon, 

As a general nile, all well-meaning attempts to popu- and potatoes have made a stout man of him, though 
larise instruction, to the extent of really making it rather round in the shoulders and wabbling in his 
entertaining and attractive to the undiligent Public, gait. He has generally carried a pound of good mud 
are failures. ‘It may be port wine, since you say so,* on each foot, and never had any nice fancies about 
observes the Universal Bad Boy, with a shudder ; the dung-heap, three yards from the door, llis ruddy 
‘ but it looks to vie uncommonly like the old black face smiled through all the grime ; and as his mother 
dose!* . Like Mr Dick Swiveller*s jUo/c/i/eaesif, he has said, ho “ throve in the dirt.’* There was a grand 

‘to make-believe’ very much indeed before he detects prospect before him when he quitted thy old home, 

any smack of that boasted vintage, and a very little tlie mother admitted. 

of the mixture is usually found to go a great way ‘It is true ho never tliouglit to live in such a place 
with him. ns the barrack-rooms. lie never had such bedding 

11 wo had been asked what topic; it would be utterly before, nor hud seen such, except in the groat shop, 
liopoloss to render palatable to any one save working He liad never bad beef for dinner every day; and 
M.J’.s and the editor of the Econoinint, wo should certainly he never before kept bis person so clean, 
have replied — ‘ A statistical Blue Book;* if wo liad nor wore anything like such clothes. Yet his healtli 
bcKTi furtlier urged to put it still more completely out is not what it always was l)efore. He is perpetually 
of temptation to all but riionomaiiiacs, we should have having colds. His coughs return whenever the 


tlie mother admitted. 

‘It is true ho never tliouglit to live in such a place 
ns the barrack-rooms. lie never had such beclding 
before, nor hud seen such, except in the groat shop. 
He liad never had beef for dinner every day ; and 
certainly he never before kept bis person so clean, 
nor wore anything like such clothes. Yet his healtli 
is not what it always was liefore. He is perpetually 
having colds. His coughs return whenever the 


added, ‘upon the sanitary mismanagement of weather changes. His sleep is disturbed; and he 
Army.’ Genius and ratriotism have, however, com- feels rc^ady to hang himself in the morning till the 


billed in the present volume * to present us with a 
most interesting and yet faithful picture of even this 
subject. 


fresh air revives his spirits. He wearies of liis meals ; 
he wearies of his drill, and of all his business ; he 
wearies of his very life. When ho dreams of the 


(Iver and above the Reports of the various Coramis- lark in the meadow, he thinks he should like to 
sions instituted by the Government, Miss Martineau desert, if he had the spirit ; but he knows his lot is 
seems to have had peculiar facilities for making cast, and he pines on till some change is appointed 
herself acqiiainted with the facts of the case, and it him. His chest was expanded at first by the drill ; 
would certainly not have boon easy to have found any and his walk is soldierly — he even thinks ho is grown 

ATtn vvl. A . . 1 At. 1 . nrir. <. ... . 


one to exhibit such materials to greater advantage. 
If there is nothing extenuated, there is nothing set 


— but still ho is not the man he was. Ilis health is, 
in fact, undermined. His clothes are not as good as 


down in malice ; nor is there, from beginning to end they are fine. The cloth sucks up wet like a sponge, 
of the volume, one single personal censure. With the and thickens and shrinks with it — having been bewe 
best knowledge afforded to her by the best informed, like a fine sieve, letting in the cold as easily. Ilia 
she has also the assurance of willingness to join in boots burst out before he has worn them a week. He 


the work of Army Sanitary Reform from high quar- 
ters ; for it is not there that the hitch seems to lie, 
tliough it does assuredly lie somewhere. ‘ A reform 


used not to mind the rawest wind on the common ; 
but now he feels the cold whenever ho turns out of 
the warm guard -room into the night-air; and if he 


l^re and there has been granted and effected; but comes in wet, bo must sleep in his damp clothes in a 
the complete organisation by which the life and place close with the breath of many comrades ; hence 
health of the army are to be preserved is not insti- bis cough. The first person who enters in the morn- 
TOtea ; and >ye have no apparent security that it will ing says the binell is enough to* knock one down, 
ne. oometbigig must be done to rouse and apply the Heavy and headachj', he must rise and make his bed, 
necessary stimulus ; and the most obvious resource is and prepare liis personal matters, and breakfast at 
to extend the knowledge of the case among that public seven. Then there is drill, or guard, as may be ; not 
f \ reforms proceed.’ It is to this nearly enough to fill up his day or his thoughts. He 

ena mat tno book has been written. is never alone to think in peace ; nor can ho wqrk 

— with his hands to relieve his dulncss. lie ^oes 

By Harriet Martineau. Smith, to new quarters in one place or another, and 

« VO. back again ; but there is no prospect of war, or any 
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more eolivenin^ir eervice. If, in addition to these 
things he takes a disgust to boiled beef, and if the 
water is bad to drink, and there are foul smells about 
from worse causes than tlio dung-heap at home, it is 
no wonder tliat he goes into hospital from time to 
time. In fact, his comrades die od' fast — more than 
twice as fast as policemen, and nearly three times as 
fast as the neighbours at liom© ; and it may be expected 
that poor Bob will perisli in consuniption, unless he 
is carried off first by one of those sweeps whicli fever 
and cholera make in^barracks and other places where 
the people have not*' each their portion of fresh air 
and pure water. It is really true that foot-soldiers in 
barracks at liomc have died at the rate of above 
' twenty per thousand in a year, while men of the same 
age, of various ordinary occupations, and in a healthy 
situation, have died at the rate of only seven in a 
thousand/ 

I Miss Martineau is careful to tell us that this state 
I of things is going and almost gone: *wo have a camp 
full of liealtliy troops at Aldershott, in spite of some 
unfavourable conditions, wdiich would have done 
deadly mischief among them ten years ago ; ’ but its 
I departure has been exceedingly recent, and has been 
I always resolutely obstructed by the same class of 
I persons, wlio now, with fore-feet firm planted, arc 
I opposing other sanitary reforms, at least as necessary, 
for the sick and w'ounded in the field. Long before 
now, there seem to have been some persons in high 
ofiice who would have done great good in those 
matters, had they been permitted by ‘ the System/ At 
the beginning of 1854, before the troops cinharkcd for 
the Kussian war, there were three commissioners sent 
out to explore the localities in which the army was 
likely to bo encamped. 

Ko. 1 reported of the country south and w^est of 
Adrianople, from Constantinople to the furthest prob- 
able western limit; No. 2 traversed tlie Dainibian 
I>rovincea from Vienna downward, and inquired 
into the diseases of the Principalities and Turkey ; 
and No. 8 examined the country lying on the way 
from Constantinople to the Balkan and the north. 
These were specimens of the sanitary corps wdiich Miss 
Martineau insists should be attached, independent of 
the Medical Staff, to every army. Wliether these j 
performed their duties satisfactorily or not, we do not j 
know. The practical result of their c^xpedition was 
ml ; nothing was ever even heard of tlieir reports. 

‘ Tho explorers held no place, in fact, and were jiushed 
aside for want of it. “ The System ” was not made 
for thoir admission; and the soldiers took their chance 
of wet lodging, bad water, and no hospital to go to 
beyond their Kogimental one, which could not be 
expanded to meet any extensive need/ 

Bo early as the 0th of June, in tho beginning of 
^ the Itussian war, the Deputy -Inspector General of 
Hospitals, writing from Varna for mattresses and 
^ various comforts for two hundred men who had 
* literally nothing,’ and complaining of such an 
absolute want of medicines, equipments, and com- 
forts as would make dreadful the condition of 
tho sick if the army should liave to move, is 
informed that his letter is ‘disagreeable,* and recom- 
mended to keep his recornnumdations to himself. 
Meanwhile, the cholera appears : the disease spreads 
rapidly; two or three urgent letters per day are 
despatched fpr mediem^s that do not come ; ‘ opium 
and brandy, for Heaven’s sake, at all events, ; a horse- 
araba (l^rse and cart) could bring them;* even an 
orderly idyjagoon, it is urge*d, couhl bring back some- 
thingjto ^ve some lives. The replies to which, ‘ while 
dying by hundreds for want of a spoonful 
.of Imteoine each,’ are, that tho amount of medicine 
f '^■*reqtiTted does not authorise the hire of a cart, and 
ih^t they, the applicants, are making *a too lavish 
I iis6 of arrow-root/ Similarly, when at the general 


hospital at Scutari, in January 1855, six dead dogs 
lay just under on© ward window, and a dead horse 
* for some weeks in the aqueduct ; ’ when its floors 
ivere rotting ■with dirt; wlien tlie walls and ceiling 
gave out pestilence from animal matter, and the filth, 
vermin, and rats, under the wooden divans, on which 
the men lay, were of themselves a poison; we find 
that in February the state of the sewers and pipes are 
being made ‘ a subject for consideration.' Was there 
no responsible person to have his nose rubbed in the 
worst of these abominations ? Was there no super- 
vising Board, whose wooden heads could all have 
been knocked together violently for these enormities? 
And this Avas the condition of fhc General Hospital, 
Avhen there had been several rngntlis’ grace for getting 
it into orfier. ‘If any due conception,’ says Miss 
Martineau, ‘of a General Hospital had been enter- 
tained, there would have been not only a removal of 
nil existing filth, but arrangements for rendering 
harmless, and carrying away, all the refuse from an 
abode containing 2000 persons. There would have 
been a provision of pure water, accessible Avherever it 
was wanted in the building, and security against all 
pollution of it.’ 

But to return to Varna: Avhat wretchedness Averc 
the troops there enduring, even before the miseries of 
Avar began ! Fatigue-parties Averc busy burying tho 
dead. ‘The troops growing idle and despondent, did 
not know nor care where they should go next — would 
certainly die if they remained there— heard things 
AA'cre just as bad on board the licet — had not expected 
to be sacrificed wholesale without seeing the enemy/ 
There tlie dwindling regiments eat watching the 
spread of tho grave-yards and the passage of tho 
luncrals, all day lyng. Tlie best of our soldiers had 
sunk to being obliged to divide a march of ten miles 
between two days. ^ The strongest staggered under 
their knapsacks. 

‘When we, at home, canvassed that autumn the 
policy of the Crimean expedition, vie little dreamed 
tJiat such a consideration was involved as the very 
existence of our army in the east. But so it was. 

‘The migration to the Crimea saved our force; 
and was only just in time. The men were so Aveak 
that tliey could scarcely carry their oivn a^ eight. 
Hence tho loss of their kits, and of mHuy tilings Ai’hicli 
they would not, on landing, have believed they could 
throw away. We are told that in another mouth not 
a man would have remained alive/ 

It is inconceivable, wTites Miss Martineau, Avith a 
liopo that Ave trust is not born of honest indignation 
only, that a British army should ever again sit down 
in a malarious valley, for w'aut of a Department 
whose business it should be to secure the army 
from epidemics, as the commissariat secures it from 
starvation. 

When they A/v’ere about to set sail from that 
accursed shore to the undreaded battle-field, tho 
medical appealed to Lord Eaglan on the matter 
j of ambulance provision, and he caused twelve wagons 
to be shipped, complete for use. He sailed before the 
transport, however, and ‘ some one ’ objecting to the 
arrangements, the wagons Av^ere ordered to be put 
ashore again. Ten were landed, tlie mules of all 
were drowned, and the harness was lost; so that 
two wagonSy without draught and harness^ represented the 
ambulance of Lord Raglands jbree, when it went out to 
meet the enemy* 

No wopder, under such circumstances^ of foresight* 
that aft^ that first miserable bivouac' by the sea- 
shore, Lord Eaglan AATites that his army was ‘ pur- 
sued by cholera to the battle-field/ It is true, ‘ in the 
ardour of attack they forgot all that tliey had endured 
but even they could not be for ever attacking. 
Lowered in health and tone by what they had gone 
through in Bulgaria, and by damp and exposure 
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since they had tended jn the Crimea, scurvy seised 
them, even before they became dependent upon saJt 
provisions. We all remember how, when that dread- 
ful cry arose for * Lime-juice/ thero was no less than 
20,000 pounds of it lying close at hand, which it was 
nobody’s business to speak about. . In the same 
Tashion, while 347,000 gallons of porter were in store 
at Scutari, and 170,000 rations of tea at Balaklava, 
this, says Sergeant Jowett, of the 7th Fusiliers, in his 
Diary^ was Jiow the British soldiers fared: *Ju8t 
fancy yourself in the middle of a field, up to your 
knees in snow, after walking about all night in it. 
You are hungry, an^want something warm. Well, 
you have some raw coffee, some pork, and a little 
biscuit, with a small portion of sugar, and a little 
rum, or grog ; of course you despatch th# latter the 
moment you got hold- of it. The other articles are 
different. You have no wood i none to be got, only 
the roots of brushwood. You manage to steal n 
pickaxe, for you cannot get one without, and then 
you commence grubbing for these roots. You are 
tired, but still you must have soihething warm. In 
the course of an hour or so, you manage to got a few 
roots ; but the next thing is, how are 3^0 u to light a 
fire? Tliat has to be done, and must be done, if you 
wish to live. You manage to get 3'our fire lighted 
after a great deal of trouble, and perliaps burning 
half the only shirt you have — that on 3'our hack — 
nnd then you liave your raw collce to roast or burn. 
You get a piece of tin, put the coffec-borrics on it, 
and place the tin over tlio fire. All tliis lime per- 
haps you arc almost fros^cn to death. When the 
berry gets black, put on your tin of water,* and got a 
piece of an old sack, that 3*011 have stolen from your 
employers, and two stones, and beat to powder,* and 
then wait till 3*our water boils ; 3*ou then put it into 
the water, and your coffee is rntide. Y'ou have then 
your pork to boil ; but that is not much trouble after 
your lire is lighted. I wonder how many would like 
to pass away three months in the manner I just 
picture. Not inan3-, I think, tliough strong.* 

That, however, w^as the break-dowm of the Commis- 
sariat ; and we are now more immediately concerned 
with the absence of a Sanitary Department. Here 
are two eloquent pictures of Balaklava dirty* and 
Balaklava clean, tJiat must carry conviction to all, of 
the necessity for such an arm being permanently 
attached to the military Kcrvicc. ‘The case of 
Balaklava w^as very striking. The town contained 
between 500 and 000 inhabitants before the army 
appeared above it. Sergeant Jowett was delighted 
with the first view of it. “A prettier little valley I 
never saw* in my life; fruit in abundance; in fact, 
everything we could wish for. Tlie poor people had all 
run awa3*, and left their homes ; they appeared to be 
<liiite taken by surprise.” By other testimony, the 
place was ns neat as a Dutch town. If the army had 
been supplied with sanitary officers, the valley would 
have been put in order for the coming crowd, and 
secured from corruption, before the men were allowed 
to enter upon any other business. A few hours at 
first would have made wharfs, and secured the water- 
courses, and made provision for the interment of dead 
bodies and other corrupting substances, and cleaned 
the dwellings, and arranged for the regular clearance 
of the harbour from all fioating refuse. As there was 
nobody to do the preventive part, all the efforts of 
the cornmandant and the admiral failed to cure tho 
mischief at a»later time. 

‘ When at length tho Board of Health was proposed, 
in March 1855, the east aide of tho harbour had long 
been one mass of putrescence. Animals and veget- 
ables had been tlirtiwn away thcrer and the salt 
waters passed through tlio refuse on the shore, 
causing an i^olerable stench, and floated the blown 
carcasses of dead horses and decayed vegetables. At 


the liead of the little harbour, the buryte$hgvound was 
to the last degree ofTetisive. I will not ^scribe it. 
Now, if preventive metliods had been Instituted here, 
decency, and even health, might Lave been preserved, 
though 30,000 men were crowded where fiye or sig 
hundred had lived before. A sanitary polfos^ would 
have prevented the killing of animals elsewhere than 
in the place of slaughter, and would have seen the 
offal buried ; and so on throughout. When the road 
was made, nnd the best cleansing effected that the 
military and naval authorities et^uld order, tlic state ; 
of things was far inferior to what prevention wcmld 
have made it; and in the interval, thousands of men 
had died. Cliolera and fever broke out, again and 
again, in the town and in the shipping in the Imr- 
bour, between May and September; and Admiral 
Boxer himself fell a victim to cholera in June. 

‘But Balaklava became healthy at last, and while 
the crowd was still there. How was it? Tlie Sani- 
tary Commission undertook at last tho business that 
should Jjave been done first. Wliatever filth could be 
burnt was burnt. ’J'Jie rest was, if movable, carried 
out. far to sea and sunk ; if not movable— as the con- 
tents of the grave-yard — it was thickly covered with 
lime, charcoal, nnd earth. Kach dirty olfice had its 
proper place appointed, and the refuse disposed of.* 
Tho decaying matter on the east side was deodorised 
and covered in ; the shoal water at the head of tlie 
harbour was made dry land ; the worst houses were 
pulled down, and tho others cleaned and whitewashed 
within and without; drains wore made, and stenches 
di8ai)pearcd ; the ships were cleansed, and daily siir- 
vo3’ed by three naval surgeons, wdio acted as a sani- 
tary police. So many had died, that the work went 
on slowly for w'ant of hands; but b}* July the worst 
was over, and in a few weeks more “Balaklava * 
became what it might have been from the beginning, 
as healthy a little seaport as can be seen.” * 

If tlie above affords a practical proof of what can 
bo done by competent persons in the way of sanitary 
improvement, the following will shew what disease 
can do in the absence of any such antagonists. From 
June 1854 to Juno 1856 inclusive, there wore received 
into the general liospitals on the Bospliorus 43,288 
sick and W’oundcd soldicrsi, of wlioni 5432 died ; that 
is to Ba3*, out of this mighty host of sick, d3dng, and 
dead, fire and sword contributed only 4161 admis- 
sions and 395 deaths during tho entire period ! The 
change in both camp and hospital within one year, 
affords a lesson indeed ; under one metliod of pro- 
ceeding, 18,000 men died, who, under another method, 
would have lived. During the first seven months in 
the Crimen, the deaths from disease alone, w*ithout 
reckoning tho casualties of war, were at the rate of 
CO per cent, per annum of the whole force. During 
the last six months of tho war, on the other hand, 
the mortality among tho troops in camp was only 
two-thirds what it was at home I 

Again, this is the account of wdiat went on during 
the first part of the war, in hospital : * It had never 
been clearly settled wliat was the duty of the medical 
oflicers, so that there was endless confusion about 
what each sliould bo doing. . The surgeon might be 
seen receiving, examining, and dispensing food and 
wine, when ho was sdrely needed by tho bedside of 
tho wounded. It was calamijtous ; but not so much 
so as the other alternative *of paving .his patients 
without food. He might be seen early in Vie morning 
directing the sweeping and cleaning of tho wards ; or 
in tho kitchen, boiling starch for bandages, because 
his orderlies did not know how to do it; or spending 
liours with pen in hand over accounts or returns, or 
records which could have been better kept by ano^hcr^ 
man, while there was an actual doficioney of surggons,^'*'^ 
and an epidemic in the xfiace. As one consequence, 
the assistant-surgeon, whose proper business it was 
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to dress wounds and sores, and make up medicines, 
and fill up tlic diet-rolls for his sxiperior, was charged 
with the duties of that superior before it could be 
ascertained whether lie was qualified. It is literally 
true that, while medical officers of proved skill were 
ill unequalled demand in the wards, some w'cre exam- 
ining corks and tasting wines, and others w^ere at the 
‘desk for hours of the day, their dressers and assist- 
ants having each the sole charge of sixty or a hundred 
grave cases.’ 

After tho nrriv«al pf Miss Nightingalei the trans- 
formation from confusion to order, from filth to 
cleanliness, got to be complete, although the change 
was not, of course, one of xiantomimic quickness. 
We have no space, however, for more than this 
general statement. In hospital, during the last six 
months of the war, the mortality among the patients 
scarcely exceeded that of the healthy Guards at 
[ home. 

The great questions to be Jiskcd concerning the 
whole matter «nre two. 1. What is to be done for 
the future, that wo may not hear of any more Lost 
Armies? To this the ‘practical aims and recom- 
mendations’ at the end of the volume, supply an 
answer in eight different suggestions, of which those 
under I!}f(jihic — the care of the healthy — a separate 
department, and Concert between dejmrtments, seem to 
be of osiiGcial value. 2, Who is it stops thti way ? 
‘The good-wdll of the sovcrcigii is believed in on 
solid grounds. Two secretaries of state have signified 
their apjirobation of the reforms recommended by 
tho commissioners, and tho coinniandor-in-(;liief is 
regarded as the soldier’s friend. The obstruction is 
supposed to lie lower down. Change is abhorred in 
government ofiuics.’ 

Under a good organisation, each man in each 
department is responsible for getting some definite 
thing done. Under a bad one, and the one delighted 
in by our officials, ho is responsible only for calling 
upon somebody else to do it. We cordially hope 
that such a system may no longer bo suffered to 
destroy our soldier}', aiul that the concluding aspi- 
rations of our authoress mny he fulfilled. ‘Britons 
love their soldiers ; they are proud of them ; they 
intend to preserve their military quality from being 
ever questioned or overshadowed again. They will 
tUevcforc take their own constitutional measures 
for securing a perfect relation henceforth between 
Ekgt.\nd and her Soldiers.’ If so, and if, as we 
cannot doubt, tliis voluiiie should hasten the good 
lime coining, there wall bo yet another woman’s 
name associated witli the cause of the soldier ; and 
when that of Plorence Nightingale is blessed, that 
of Harriet Martineau will also not bo forgotten. 

. I 

A HAllD CASE. 

I a:^ a barrister. I don’t intend to disguise the fact 
in the least, for upon it hangs my expectation of pity, 
perchance of indignation, as to my hard lot, from 
those vtdio shall peruse my present statement. 

I paid L.50 to the honourable society of Gray’s Inn ; 
I ate a certain number of dinners ; and at the end of 
throe years, I found myself clKd in a horsehair wig 
and black stuff-gown, sitting in the back roiv of seats 
in one of hes Majesty’s superior courts of common 
law at Westminster — ii full-blowm barrister. 

I am jessed with a father, mother, four brothers, 
an^ . sisters, all living,* and I am bound to say 
believe all these eleven individuals v'cre 
convinced tliat in a short time my horsehair 
wig 4ifore w’ould be exchanged for a long 

* ‘powdered ‘fttU-bottom,’ my stuff-gown for one of 
flowered satin, embroidered wdth gold; and that 
preceded by my macc and purse-bearer, I should 


honour my family generally, and delight them in 
particular, as Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

It is true I attached myself to the ‘common-law 

bar;* but what of that? Was not Mr mad© 

a vice-chancellor, and Mr Master of the Rolls ? 

and did not they both belong to tho common-law 
bar ? Superior genius must ever burst through such 
trammels ; and therefore, though an aunt dowm in 
Hampshire earnestly longed, and confidently expected, 
that I should become a common-law judge, and go 
tho %vcstern circuit clad in scarlet robes, and dine 
with her, and accommodate her with a seat on the 
bench by my side, to tho envy and astonishment of 
beholders — and had even darkV hinted to certain 
individuals the necessity she should soon be under of 
enlarging ftie sphere of her acquaintance, and of 
‘cutting’ some wdio moved in ^ circle not quite in 
accordance ■with her anticipated honours — the general 
family belief was, as I said before, that in due time I 
should be appointed custodian of her Mojesty’s great 
seal and conscience. 

To pass over a great deal of matter wliich would 
certainly be uninteresting to the general reader, I 
may mention that I have now been a barrister four 
years, and that the gross amount of my professional 
receipts during that period is ten shillings and six- 
pence, a fee received late one evening in tlie Court of 
Queen’s Bench for moving the court when all my 
learned friends liad, fortunately for me, gone home. 

Ten shillings and sixpence in four years! 2s. 7\d. 
per annum ! Rather a moderate amount for a member 
of a learned profession to earn ; one, too, who duly 
attended during term in court ; who studiously 
pondered over tlie ‘ points * wlaicli arose during an 
arguihent; who laughed at everything jocular uttered 
by the judge, and sneered, wdien be sneered, at an 
attempted piece of Mjt of an unfortunate counsel. To 
what could I trace iny non-success? 

Partly to my not heinp /mown. Being known is 
everything to a young barrister. Unless it he by . 
some peculiarly fortunate event he is ‘drawn out,’ 
and exhibits great learning or acuteness, a gentle- 
man of tho kar may wait year after year for business, 
and never receive it. Thoroughly known, however, 
even to a few leadin'g men of the other branch of tho 
profession — I mean attorne}'s — the chances of success 
for a person of much less considerable talent are 
wonderfully greater. 

There is Tom Jones, on the opposite staircase to 
mine. Jones hasn’t a tenth part of the legal know- 
ledge I have, though I say it ; yet attorneys* clerks are 
continually rushing across to his room-door with 
those well-known bundles of blue-wove paper, neatly 
tied with red tape, called ‘briefs;* and Tom is as 
regularly drawn out of his den by other attorneys’ 
clerks to consultations, references, judges* chambers 
and court; and the nioncy is rolling in, and ‘Mr 
Jones ’ is on the lips of the judge, and ‘ my learned 
friend Mr Jones’ on those of the counsel, morning, 
noon, and night. But, then, Jones’s father is a well- 
known serjeant-at-law ; and Jones’s uncle is an old- 
I established attorney ; and Jones’s grandfather was tho 
Honourable Mr Baron Jones, Puisne Judge of His 
Majesty’s Court of Exchequer at Westniinster. So 
that when anybody asks: ‘Who’s this Jones?’ the 
answer is : ‘ Oh, the nephew of old Jones of Cursitor 
Street — Jones, Brown, and Jones, you loiow.’ ‘ Is he 
doing pretty well ? * ‘ O lor’, yes ; he ’s stepping 
into the business of his fiithcr, the gerjoa,nt, as fast as 
he can.* ‘Ah! I suppose he’s a clever young man?’ 
‘O dear, yes; why, his grandfather was old Baron 
Jones ; ’ and this of course terminates the conversa- 
tion, and Tom Jones has another* acquaintance likely 
to give him a brief when he has one to bestow. 

How different with myself I ‘ Who ’s this Brown 
‘What, Charles Brown of King’s Bench Walk?’ 
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‘No; not him.’ ‘Edward Brown of Serjeants’ Inn?* 
‘ No; James Brown of Gray’s Inn.* ‘Don’t know, I’m 
sure ; never heard the name ! * 

Then a second great hindrance to my becoming 
great in a legal point of view, is, that I am very 
modest. Nothing so dangerous to your aspiring 
lawyer as modesty. I know very well that my 
knowledge of the vast structure of English juris- 
prudence 18 limited — very limited ; and it takes me 
some considerable time to con over a case carefully, 
and apply to its solution all the legal principles I 
know; and after some hgurs, or it may bo days, 
of hard thinking, I am sometimes in doubt as to 
whether plaintiff defendant is in the right. 
‘Dreadful slow coach/ say the attorneys; ‘very 
different from such a sharp chap as Brid^r ! ’ But, 
then, Bridgcr secs things intuitively ; or, if he don’t, 
he pretends he does, vfhich is much the same thing. 

‘ Bless my soul/ says Bridger the other day to old 
Tacks, tlie attorney, who had init rather a long case 
in his hands for his opinion — ‘ bless my soul, you 
don’t expect me to read all this ; tell me in two words 
what it ’s all about.* Tacks of course did so. ‘ Plaintiff 
hasn’t a smell of a chance/ says Bridger; ‘swamped as 
safe as nails if ho goes into court;’ and down go a 
few words on the back of the brief, and five guineas 
are won ! What is the consequence? ‘Confoundedly 
sharp chap that Bridger,’ says Tacks — ‘law at his 
finger-ends;’ and Mr Bridger’s business increases 
accordingly. ‘But,’ says the reader, ‘now and then, 
such an off-hand practitioner must get into a scrape, 
and give a wrong or erroneous opinion.’ Very true ; 
and what is said? * Ah ! Bridger’s wrong : well, it’s 
wonderful, w'itfi his enormous i)ractieo, ho is not 
oftener out than he is ;* and so the matter ends. It 
is not indeed so much in chamber^ that such a man 
as Bridger shines, as at tlie bar. Hear him thunder 
away to tlie jury ! By and by tlm judge drops down 
upon him w’ith a little point of law. ‘ My lord, my 
learned friend has considered that matter/ says 
'Bridger with the utmost coolness, and sits down to 
make way for some poor little parchment-faced man, 
as full of law as an egg ’s full of meat, who has 
been ‘ brought out ’ under the wing of his far less 
learned, hut far more self-assured friend. 

Now, I am not going to impose upon tlio reader 
with the assertion that men such as Jones or Bridger 
are the men who eventually become the burning and 
shining lights of the legal profession — it is not so. 
Jones and Bridger will each, perhaps, very rapidly 
rise to the possession of a great name and a large 
income as barristers ; but most likely they will 
never rise higher. There is such a thing as pro- 
found legal knowledge, and there are offices to 
which every lawyer aspires, in which profound legal 
knowledge is indispensable. Fearfully out of his 
element would Mr Bridger bo were he to wake up 
some morning and find himself attorney-general, 
solicitor-general, or judge ! For such an oflSice as this, 
the hard-studying, plodding, and untiring lawyer is 
the man — such a man as Evans over the way, who, 
twenty years ago, began the study of the law without 
a friend in tlie world. Calm, sure, and determined — 
with a mind formed for the most intense thought, 
and a body capable of enduring any amount of 
fatigue—Evans slowly and steadily advanced in his 
profession ; difficulties innumerable were one by one 
conquered, labours overcome, and opposition mas- 
pleading to the bar, from stuflT-gown to 
silk, from a junior to a senior counsel, till yesterday 
the cnancellor’s messenger knocked at old Evans’s 
1 • l^ouded him a letter which announced that 

her Majesty was willing to appoint him one of her 
judges, as the successor of Mr Justice White, deceased 
the week ^>aibre. Everybody knew Evans would get 
It, and everybody was glad of it. I said the appoint- 


raent was an excellent one — and what a reward fur 
hard and careful study — L.5000 a year, I#..1500 re- 
tiring .pension, a knighthood, and honours innumerable, 
both in town and on circuit. 

I shall never arrive at such a consummation — 
unknown, modest, a moderate knowledge of the 
law. Of course, every respectable person would 
choose to rise in Evans’s particular manner. A nice 
task have you set before yourself, good reader, if you 
intend so to do. Evans has probably read, and 
thoroughly digested, some six or seven thousand 
reported decisions ; he has them all in lus head ; 
knows tho several points which arose during the 
argument of each case ; can exactly discriminate one 
cause from another, though differing in tho most hair- 
brcadtli manner ; and is able to refer in a moment to 
the volume and to the page where each is recorded. 
Evans, too, has read and thought over some few 
thousand acts of parliament; has unravelled the 
complicated sections of each ; knows where the 
statute ‘ applies/ and where it don't apply ; how part 
of the 27 Car. II., cap. 3, was repealed by 19th William 
and Mary, cap. 1 1, and re-enacted in a limited manner 
by 3 Geo. II., cap. 7, upon the true construction of 
which the great case of Shin v, Booker arose, which 
was decided by tho Court of Common Picas for tlie 
plaintiff, their decision being set aside by the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber, and confirmed on appeal to 
the House of Lords — and so on. Added to this, what 
labour ■ lias he undergone during the last twenty 
years I First, as a pleader^ sitting in his quiet cham- 
bers hour after hour, and day after day, drawing up 
complicated .declarations, pleas, replications, demur- 
rers, &c. ; then, as a junior counsel, bearing tho labour 
and responsibility of hundreds of important cases, 
where property to a fabulous amount was concerned ; 
then, as a ‘leader,’ arguing before juries, and before 
learned judges on points requiring an exquisite know- 
ledge of every portion of the law, spending the whole 
of each day in tho courts, and perhaps half the night 
at his place in parliamcnr, watching bills through tlio 
House affecting the practice of the law, and scarcely 
knowing rest from one year’s end to another. 

Such were his labours in town. On circuit they 
were not less severe. Men of Evans’s stamp, * leaders ' 
of the circuit, have entered an assize town with ninety 
briefs in their hahds. Fancy, good reader, tliat you 
have reposed in you one long and difficult case, to 
arrange and conduct, what care and thought you 
would bestow upon it; then multiply that case by 
ninety, and calculate, if you can, the amount of head- 
aching and brow-throbbing you would endure in the 
consideration of them. 

Lord Brougham, when leading the northern circuit, 
has been known not to take off his cldthes for an 
entire week. The same great lawyer was obliged to 
travel from one assize town to another by night, and 
used to spend the hours in reading his briefs by lamp- 
light as he rolled along lying on a portable bed fitted 
up in his carri^e. 

‘A great relief ho will find it to bo a judge,’ says 
one of Evans’s friends, talking over his good-fortune. 
Well, a great relief it certainly vrill be, so far as 
anxiety respecting the possible loss or diminution 
of business is concerned ; but do not for a moment 
imagine, my friend, that judges have nothing to do. 

One .thing you may take for granted, with one or 
two exceptions, every judgp has » holiday from about 
1 the middle of August to tho end of October, but 
pretty hard tho majority* of them work during the 
remainder of the year. Taking the judicial year to 
commence on the 2d of November, the Ist day of 
Michaelmas Term, he will have to sit in Bane to 
hear and decide points of law from that day until* J 
the 25tii of November, and then go a winter circuit 
to try prisoners in some remote counties, and this 
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will bring onr judge pretty nearly to Christmas-day. 
Then a week’s Jioliday, and Hilary term begins, 
followed by a long spring circuit, perhaps the 
northern, witli its three or four hundred prisoners, 
and two or three hundred causes to try. Then Easter 
term, Trinity term, and the summer circuit, and he 
will have completed *tlje legal year, and find himself 
at the commencement of the long vacation. If to 
tiicso duties you add sittings in the Privy Council 
and House of Lords, at the Old Bailey, in Error, in 
crown-cases reserved in the Courts of Chancery, on 
tax«cases, and plenty of laborious work at chambers, 
and at home in preparing judgments, and looking 
through private bills in the House of Lords, you will 
agree that an English judge has no sinecure office. 

But I am wandering wonderfully from my own 
private discomforts in dilating tfuis upon the engage- 
ments of English judges. I shall never bo a judge, 
not even of a couury court, for T have not interest 
enough, and what imports it to me, therefore, whether 
those learned functionaries work much or little? 

No, a * briefless barrister* I am, and a briefless 
barrister I am likely to remain, unless matters take 
some remarkable turn. Now and then, a stray brief 
or reference may drop in, or even, by some fortunate 
chance, a revising appointment, or the secretarjEship 
to a royal commission, but that is *all ; and whiskers 
— the just pride of the English bar — will turn gray, 
and forehead be wrinkled, and still I shall be sitting 
at the ‘ utter bar.* 

It is a melancholy reflection, but my case, hard as 
it is, is the case of hundreds of other barristers, who, 
like myself, have not been blessed with interest, 
impudence, or profound learning. TJiere are, prob- 
ably, altogether, enough of barristers in England to 
undertake the conduct of the wliolc of the lawsuits 
yearly proceeded with in Europe! — how many, then, 
must be unemployed wlicn but a small portion of the 
population of our own country are unfortunate 
enough to bo plunged in litigation ? The entrances to 
the church and to tiie medical profession are preceded 
by strict and searching examination, and tlie number 
of aspirants is by tiiat means alone considerably 
diminished. A man may become a barrister without 
reading a volume or answering a question ! Who 
would not be a barrister ? 

in England and Scotland. They are, of course, much 
i)ctter in the rich district of Shang-hae, but the varieties ^ 
of botfi wheat and barley are fhr inferior to ours^ and, 
as the Chinese sow them too thickly, they are generally 
much drawn at the heads, and tho corn small’ On 
the other hand, according to ‘our own correspondent,* 
in China, ‘they have no couch-grass, no tliistles 
contending for the full possession of the land, as we 
sec in Wales; no uninvited poppies, no stra^^ling 
stalky cro'ps, tho poverty-stricken covering m an 
exhausted soil. At rare intervals, we see a largo 
rlch-colourcd coxcomb flaunting himself among the 
cotton; but, generally speaking, there is not a leaf 
above the ground which doestnot appertain to the 
crop to wliich tlie field is appropriated.* 

Tho ch\pf food of tho Chinese and otlier eastern 
nations being rice, tho cultivation of this grain forms 
the principal occupation of tlife agricultural popula- 
tion ; and as two crops of it are usually raised every 
hot season, followed by a crop of something else in 
wdnlcr, the people are always busily employed. The 
rice-grounds, extending over thousands of acres, are 
kept moist by a reticulation of 'canals, rivers, and 
%vater-ways, and the more easily, since tl)py are fre- 
quently formed by extensive flats —or ‘lauds,* as they 
are called — below tho level of the rivers, or arranged 
in terraces, convenient for w^ater, on the sides of hills. 

The ground is most carefully prepared for the young 
rice-plants, which, previous to tho period for trans- 
planting, have been raised in little clumps in fields 
that have been so excessively manured as almost to 
be incapable of receiving additional supplies, the seed 
having likewise been steeped for a brief period in a 
liquid manure. The spots most favourable for the 
cultivation of rice are thus described in the Highland 
and Agricultural Soctetg*s Journal : ‘ Tliey are such as 
are of an alluvial kind, as, for instance, where the 
soil is carried aloflg by the streams which tumble 
down the sides of the hills, and being deposited near 
their feet, gives breadth to the little valleys, or forms 
a delta at their mouth. In this way, a field or farm' 
is produced fit for tho tiller ; and the stream wliich 
deposited it still supplies a stock of water to replenish 
the banks and furrows, Tims, by a simple and 
beautiful provision of nature, the meadow is formed 
and irrigated by the same cause. The fields are 
parted by neat terraces, beside which the rills often 
glide in refreshing lapse, and the little fish sport in 
the radiance of a summer sun.* The land, then, liaving 
been previously flooded, the operation of ploughing 
is rendered comparatively easy, and is carried on by 
means of a buiflalo, which, along with its human 
attendant, has to wade in a considerable depth of thin 
mud during the whole process. The ground is next 
gono over with a pair of^lmrrows, tearing up and mix- 
ing the earth till it subsides into a soft, muddy level ; 
the soil, by this process, cleaned and exquisitely pulver- 
ised, is n*ade ready to receive tho young rice-plants, 
which having been previously grown to tho height 
of about ten inches, are very carefully lifted, in order 
to protect their fine roots, from their original beds, 
and rei>lanted in ‘spots* of a dozen plants. Mr 
Fortune, in his work on China, tells us that this 
operation is performed with wonderful celerity, ‘A 

1 labourer,* he says, ‘takes a number of plants under ^ 
his loft arm, and drops them in bundles over the 
land about to be planted, as he know^s almost to a 
plant what number will be required. These little 
bundles are tlien taken up, and the proper number 
of plants selected and plunged by the hand into the 
muddy soil When the hand is drawm up, the water f 
immediately rushes into the hole, carrying with it a | 
portion of soil to cover the roots, and the seedlings ; 
are thus planted and covered in without further 1 
trouble.* The fields are afterwards kept in a constant j 
state of liquidity by means of a plentiful supply of | 

: 1 

CELESTIAL AGBICULTURE. 

Agkiculture and horticulture — for the tw^o are 
carried on together — may be regarded as the national 
occupations of the Chinese; and the great success 
which has attended tlieir modes of cultivation, 
fostered as they have been by royal patronage, and 
aided by an imperial treasury, is such as to have gone 
far to render tho inhabitants of that large and densely 
peopled country, comfortable, rich, and happy. 

The vegetable crops produced in those parts of 
Southern China which are near Canton and Macao, 
are similar to those of Europe, and are grown for 
the express purpose of supplying, with that portion 
of their food, the European population of Hong- 
kong and its surrounding districts. Large quanti- 
ties of pease, potatoes, and onions are constantly 
reared for those markets, and there is also a <,onstant 
demand, which is supplied by the trading-junks, for 
the white cabbages of Bhan-tung and Peking ; even 
in the mortf northern parts of the empire, wheat, 
barley, pease, beans, and uiflf’eront kinds of vegetables 
are a staple production ;« in addition to which, the 
cabbage oil-plant is extensively grown, chiefly for the 
useful oil which is obtained in considerable quantity 
seeds. In a recent work on Cliina, we ate 
* about Chin-choo and Amoy, the wheat- 
labourers pull them by tbe 
same manner as we do on our moorlands 
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water, and this is continued till the crop is about 
ripe, wlien it is no longer necessary; during its 
growth, all weeds are carefully removed, and the soil 
about tlie roots frequently stirred up. The rico-harvest 
is simple enough, as the grain Is usually thrashed out 
in the field where it is grown. As the least shake 
separates the particle from the straw, the usual 
process with most kinds of rice is to dasli it in large 
handfuls against the side of a tub, which is curtained 
round on one side, to shield it from the wind, and 
so the matter ends. 

The great points in the agriculture of China 
are the systems of manuring and irrigation. 
The ostentatious mode of collecting the ordinary 
manure, while it sickens Europeans on tho spot, 
seems laughable to those who contemplate it with 
the ocean between ; but, independently of this kind 
of soil, the Chinese us^for the same purpose all sorts 
of waste substances. One of these is trefoil, and | 
another something called coronilla. After a season, 
these are cut down, and being mixed with mud and 
water, arc left to rot, so that before the rice is ready 
to be i>lantcd, they may be reduced to that condition 
which renders them fit for manure. Burnt vege- 
table matter, v^ell mixed with earth, makes a capital 
medicine for the fields, and, in consequence, it is 
largely used in the agricultural districts. ‘During 
the summer montlis,’ we are told, ‘ all sorts of vege- 
table rubbish are collected in heaps by the roadside, 
and mixed with straw, grass, parings of turf, &,c., 
which are set on fire, and burn slowly for several 
days, until all the rank vegetable matter is decom- 
posed, and the whole reduced to a rich black earth. 
It is then turned over several times, when it presents 
the same appearance as the vegetable mould used in 
gardens in England. This manure^ is not scattered 
over the land, but reserved for covering the seeds, 
and is applied in the following itianner: When the 
aeed-tirne arrives, one man makes tho holes, another 
follows and drops in the seed, and a third puts a 
handful of the black eatth on the top of them. Being 
principally vegetable mould, it keeps the seed loose 
and moist during the period of germination, and, after- 
wards affords it nourishment.* In addition to this 
kind of manure, the Chinese concoct another from the 
seeds of certain vegetables. These aro first made 
into a substance like our oil-cake ; then, after being 
pounded into dust, are thrown broadcast over the 
fields. Bones, shells, sca-weed, lime, soot, ashes, and 
the multifarious refuse incidental to all conditions of 
humanity, are also plentifully made use of ; likewise 
large quantities of decayed fish and Crustacea, as well 
as the scrapings of ponds, canals, and water-ways. 

The system of irrigation adopted by the Chinese is 
rendered necessary by the extensive rice-cultivation 
which is carried on. Water is the chief element in 
the growth of this article, as the fields require to be 
inundated during the whole time it is under cultiva- 
tion. In one district of China, and that the very finest 
in tlie country, ‘ tho Child of the Ocean,* to use tho 
poetic language of tho cast, or to speak without 
metaphor, the river Yang-tszc-kiang, affords splendid 
facilities for irrigation ; and in the extensive plains 
watered by this gigantic stream, there is an endless 
water-power brought to bear, by means of canals and 
rivulets. In other parts of tho country, water is 
obtained from the hill-drainage and from the numer- 
ous mountain- streamlets. Grounds which cannot be 
watered either by the rivers or by the mountain-rills; 
are irrigated* by means of the water-wlieel, which 

raises tho water by a series of flat boards, which 
traverse in a trough, and sweep the fluid with them. 
It IS somewhat upon the principle of our chain-pump, 
wlncl^liUs the water by a line of^mcketB; but 
instead of the bucket, it has merely a flat piece of 
board, which, by exactly fitting the channel in which 


it moves, confines the water between itself and its 
fellow. In fact, the bottom, two sides of tho trough, 
and tho two successive float-boards, compose a sort 
of extemporary bucket. Our recently discovered 
method of raising water by means of a band is only 
one step ahead of this in simplicity.* 

The system of terrace-cultivation is much prac- 
tised by the Chinese; and it is no uncommon 
thing to see hills three thousand feet above the 
level of tho sea under cultivation to their summits. 
By means of this device, a great amount of addi- 
tional space is obtained for the growth of rice and 
other crops, as also a more plentiful supply of 
water from the mountain-ravines, which, as a means 
of economising labour, arc diverted in alt direc- 
tions into the highest terraces ; and after they have 
absorbed as much of the fluid as is requisite, the 
water is then run into tho next one; and so on, 
till all have been in turn inundated. * In tins way,* 
saj^s Mr Fortune, ‘the whole of tho rice-terraces 
are kept, continually flooded, until the stalks of tho 
crop assume a yellow ripening hue, when the water 
being no longer required, it is turned back into its 
natural channel, or led to a difierent part of the hill, 
for the nourisliment of other crops. These mountain- 
streams, which abound in all parts of the hilly 
districts, are of the greatest importance to the farmer; 
and as they generally spring from a high elevation 
in tho ravines, they can be conducted at pleasure 
over all the lower parts of the hills. No operation 
in agriculture gives the farmer and his labourers 
more pleasure than leading their streams of water 
from one place to anotlier, and making them sub- 
Borvient to their purpose.* 

The ingenuity and industry of the Chinese are 
proverbial and continuous. The old story of the 
nankeen breeches is a case in point — where tho 
celestial tailor, by laborious industry, imitated tho 
various patches and darns belonging to the vest- 
ments in question, which had been sent to him as a 
pattern for a new pair. We trace the same pains- 
taking and industrious spirit in all they do, and 
particularly in their operations in agriculture and 
horticulture. Tiieir idea of hill or terrace cultivation, 
and of having two, and sometimes throe crops from 
the same ground, in order to extend their resources 
of growth, and make tho most of the growing season, 
is a capital one; and one cannot iielp expressing a 
feeling of surprise at what is achieved by such simple 
means, for all tlie agricultural implements used 
in China are of the rudest kind. Let us give 
their labour its due meed of praise ; for principally to 
sheer bat’d work, combined with method and great 
powers of; ‘detail,* must the results which are attained 
be attributed. As an example of what is achieved, 
take the following; ‘Wheat, which is a winter crop, 
is reaped in the Shang-hao district generally about 
the end of May, while the proper time for putting in 
the cotton-seed is the beginning of that month, or the 
end of April. In order, therefore, to have cotton on 
^ the wheat-lands, the Chinese sow its Seeds at the 
usual time amongst tho wheat ; and when tho latter 
is reaped, the former is several inches above ground, 
and ready to grow with vigour when it is more fully 
exposed to the air.* 

The modus operandi adopted in the cultivation of 
cotton has been frequently * detailed, as has also 
tlie mode of growing the tea-plant, ho that we 
need not describe the processes adopted in these 
branches of labour. Tlio only other features of 
celestial agriculture which wc are called upon to 
notice in this paper, are, first, that the Chinese 
do not follow any system of fallowing their land-— 
indeed, the land is so rich that it is unnecessary* to . 
give any portion of it a rest, as it never feelsTtho 
burden of successive years of cropping, even olthough 
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MARSEILLE UOT)ER A WAR ASPECT. 

I HAVE been awakened this bleak, cold May morning 
— for tlie keen, penetrating mocstroom is blowing, 
despite the bright sunshiny weather ; and bronchitis 
and bad coughs are wrangling with each other for 
precedence — by the dismal, distant booming of the cele- 
brated boll of Notre Dame do la Garde, a church, 1 am 
delighted to think, situated on the summit of a cliff, a 
good three miles away from my lodgings at No. 14 Kuo 
dcs Mininics. Notre Panie de la Monte, which I can 
see from tlic window of my bedroom, is also inviting 
the Catholic to matins ; so are a dozen other churches 
and convents named after every saint in the calen- 
dar. Under these circumstances, and as the intona- 
tions are exceedingly lugubrious, I have nothing for 
it but to ‘make an effort,’ and turn-out for the day. 
There is nothing very inviting in the aspect of my 
dormitory; no fireplace; no carpet, save an atom 
of rug at the bedside; and a red brick flooring, 
iced by the cold east wind. Despite woollen socks 
and slippers, the first contact of the feet with 
this frozen pavement is tantamount to a very 
smart electric shock. I shudder to think of the 
dreadful but indispensable morning ablutions — the 
fearfully cold winter, and abominably hard soap; the 
towel like a scrubbing-brush ; the agony of rinsing 
one’s mouth with diluted ice. But there is no remedy. 
C*i‘st hi (jncrre that occasions me all this misery ; for, 
however wealthy that fickle dame, Fortune, should 
choose to make me, I could not at this moment obtain 
an)'' lodgement in any hotel, and so I am glad to live 
and board in private lodgings. Two meals a day, 
for thirty-five francs a veek, are cheap enough, I’m 
sure. If it was not, however, for the cold wind and 
plenty of exercise, I really do not know how I should 
dispose of breakfast or dinner. Appetite, beyond 
a doubt, is the best sauce for cheap lodgings at 
Marseille. We breakfast at noon ; wo dine at 8 
r.M. Anything in the interval is charged as extras; 
and exceedingly heavy extras too. Our breakfast 
consists principally of hippikicJc^ or cold water boiled 
to death, with plenty of grease floating on the j 
surface; parsley, and large slices of bread; a plate of | 
fried pork-rind; a small plate of potatoes^ a" large 
amount of salad and beet-root ; W’ith wine and bread 
ad lihiium. For dinner, there is another display of. 
soup ; an atonf of boiled meat ; a fragment of cheese ; 
a small plate of walnuts, or almonds and raisins ; and 
the indispensable beet-root and salad. There are two 
others ho board and lodge in this establishment 
two ill-used, hungry government clerks, with plenty 
to do„ and very small pay, and, worse than all, 


prodigious appetites. Every shortcoming in the way 
of food or delicacy is attributed to the war; and 
hearty are the secret maledictions bestowed upon its 
instigators. 

Madame, who is prodigal in her expressions of 
good-wishes, raps at the door just as, half-shivering, 
lialf-feverisb, I seize my great-coat and hat, and make 
for the dining-room— the only apartment in the house 
that can boast of a fireplace (c;ccepting the kitchen); 
and wdicre, if we happen to be in the landlady’s 
good books, wo have broiled tomatas, well stuffed 
with mi nee- meat and other delicacies, once or so a 
fortnight— a dish that brings tears to the eyes of* my 
two fellow-lodgers, and water to their anxious palates. 
Madame, who is a Parisian, small, stately, and of 
immense etiiiuctte, begs to know whether I would 
wish for caf6 au laiL There is no tirno to be lost, 
as tho wood-fire has burnt rather low, and charcoal 
and firewood are a matter of rigid economy in cold, 
bleak Marseille. 

Monsieur, madame’s husband, is a German ; active, 
money-making, obliging, addicted to beer and pipes, 
and to a fortnightly musical soiree, where compatriots 
assemble in a convenient back-parlour, beyond the 
gens d^armen* beat, and sing, with really much taste 
and talent, terrible old patriotic songs, that miglit 
cost tliem all tlieir liberty. 

As I enter tho dining-room, I find it filled with 
ces braves gens, ‘les Zouaves.’ Tliey are refreshing 
themselves with peiits verves of cognac, very small and 
temperate as regards size, but the constant replen- 
ishing of which renders it a matter of doubt whether 
it would not save time and trouble if they at once 
unebrked tho decanters and swallowed ■ their fiery 
contents at a draught. 

There are, besides, no lack of soldiers of tho lino ; 
and each one is accompanied by two or three 
mechanics or tradesmen — bosom-friends — who prefer 
the quiet decency of Herr Heitmann’s establishment 
to the noisy cabarets and tobacco-shops, which are so 
plentifully scattered over this ancient township of 
Marseille. There are, moreover, not a few really 
pretty damsels in captivating grisette caps. 

Interspersed also arc a few matrons— most of them 
in the laundry-line — who have only quitted their 
washing-tubs to hid a fond adieu* to some sunburnt 
disciple of Mars, a son, a nephew, a cousin, brother, 
or lover. The petit verve never raised to the lij^s 
without an appropriate toast : ‘ Confusion to the 
dogs’— that is, ./ss ckiens. There were three chiens 
that constituted the pith of a Hungarian toast— 4e8 
Kuss-chiens, les Pruss-chiens, and lea , Autre-clflens 
(the Bussians, the Prussians, and the Austrians). 
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At present, diplomatic circumstances circumscribe 
the extent of this parting jui)ilee; and the French 
soldiers imbibe incredible quantities of burning alco- 
hol to the niinihilatioa of the Austrians, and to the 
glory of la belle France and the Piedriioiitese, Three 
shorn monks of the Carmelite order interfere with 
jny cafd au lait and the libations of the soldiery, 
demanding rather tlwin begging alms for the masses 
hereafter to he repeated to extricate defunct French- 
men from purgatory. Tlie women fall ready victims 
to these usurers of futurity ; and many a tear- 
bedimmed eye willingly pays the last sou to secure 
prayers find henedictions on •be) ifilf- of that l»eloved 
one now about to be ruthlessly torn away from her. • 

Notre Dame de la Monte, of which the Rue des 
Minimes is the principal street, has its everyday 
quiet disturbed by the incessant tramp of soldiery ; 
the shouts, laughter, and jests of the men ; the 
smothered sighs and groans of the women. Cofl’ee 
being despatched, and the atmospliero redolent of 
cognac and tobacco, I ensconce myself in a great- 
coat and comforter of huge dimensions, and with niy 
loins girt up, issue forth — a giant refreshed with cafe 
au lait — to do battle against the keen east wind. 1 
have often walked in this town in quiet and peaceable 
times, when the keeper of the cabaret, just at the cor- 
ner of the Boulevards cle Home — an olive-complexioned, 
oily-looking man, in soiled shirt-sleeves, and a 
decidedly greasy red night-cap — has sat smoking his 
morning-pipe on an old s6edy chair, and touted hope- 
lessly for passengers. This morning he looks more 
greasy than ever, but is immense in importance. 
HUrd work has he and ti»e good dame his wife in 
complying with the frequent and urgent demands of 
the throng that cluster round his small and fly-bitten ] 
bar, wbo are clamoroufi for stimulants to nerve tlieni 
against the liorror of sea-sickness. Vast tiiough the 
supply of absinthe in Ins cellars (if be bas any), may 
be, it can be luirdly adequate to meet the demand. 
As for the noise issuing from tliis den, which is foul 
with unseemly odours, there is nothing in my expe- 
rience that I can compare it to unless it be a bird- 
fancieris shop in Ratcliff Highway, where parrots and 
paroquets constitute the principal inliabitiints. Next 
to it, enveloped in smoke, is a tobacco-sliop besieged 
by a legion of these ‘sons of Gaul,* smoking, banter- 
ing, gasconading, and laying up a* good stock of their 
mucli-relished weed ; to be lit, as they protest, from 
t!k smouldering ruins of tljat fated capital, Vienna. 

On either side, I have no lack of companions.: 
Jeans and Ja(*ks, Bruchets and Clements, are all 
accompanying their friends to the same destination — 
namely, La Joliette or the new harbour. Soldiers 
there are innumerable, ninny of them raw recruits, 
under lieavy marching- order, W'ith knapsacks on 
their backs ; their bundles suspended over their 
shoulders from stout shillalies; tiicir left hand tightly 
grasping the ration of bread, just dispensed at the 
quarter-master-generars departments, and tiicir great-' 
coat pockets well stuffed witli sausages, hard-boiled 
eggs, and other dainties, destined to comfort them 
during the short but turbulent sea- voyage fqon) the 
shores of France to fair and fruitful Italy. Not a 
baWr in tliis street, not a charcuiier of whom you 
ban buy pork in any shape, vilely seasoned witli 
garlits-— but has voluntarily contributed to the inward 
comfort of these enfantS. Not a voice, from the shrill, 
cracked intountion of the wizard -like old woman that 
cries (beet-root), tq the robust and aproned 

propricti|i^^iis Hotel de Deux Mondes, but greets 
tliese eq^p ifeafors of Italy aiul liberty with loud and 
contiiid||Waudits. Neither are these mere lip-ofler- 
ings. bid lady with the beet-root persists in 

empt ier basket of its unseemly- looking contents 
into^the huge pockets of the loose gray coats; the 
mo^hand depkerie supplies them with valuable drugs, 


gratis, preventatives against . every contagious disease ; 
tlie tavern-keepers without resistance pour the con- 
tents of their canteens down the parched throats of 
these bravo fellows; the slioeblacks by the alwayifi 
overflowing and muddy pumps at the bottom of the 
hill, offer to polish their boots merely for the honour 
of the thing; a cadavcrous-loohing old bishop, coming 
home from early mass, pauses * to give them his 
blessing ; and wily old shopkeepers and moneyed 
merchants turn out en masse to swell the cry of 
Viva la France, Vive Tltalie. 

As a matter of course, if not of necessity, I join in 
all these liearty outbursts of enthusiasm ; and, tlxo 
valves of niy heart being opened, like a young oyster 
on a rainy day, I am induced to stand treat to some 
half-score ».mrket- women and others wlio sell fish and 
vegetables, and wbo arc ill adapted to their trade, if I 
may be permitted to , jvidge *from their apparent 
objection to anything like cold water. Tlie dew^ that 
makes them flourish like their own cabbages is 
peculiar to France, and is commonly known as 
cognac. 

Plunging througli the sea of abominations which 
mark tlie crossing of that great street, the Rue 
Paradis — a street deteriorating awfully from the sig- 
nificance of its appellation — I find myself and my 
; brave companions hustled and jostled by a multitude 
of other warlike aspirants, who, despite the w'ant of 
room, will persist in keeping their hands far over the 
wrist ensconced in their capacious jicg top trouser- 
pockets. Tliese are all waiting for the order to 
embark, and, ns I might as soon penetrate the fiery 
desert of Sahara as this inflexible mass, I take 
shelter for a while in the Cafe Turc, perfectly dazzled 
by the splendour of its gilding, and smooth, mirror- 
surfaced tables, and not a little refreshed with its cafS 
noir. As I sit, making pretence to read the last 
number of the Payi, 1 w’onder to myself whether that 
great tower, the 'Power of Babel, could have rivalled 
this place for variety of language and dialect, and 
whether a hubbub such as is going on round about me 
ever occurred in that ill 'fated edifice, I do not really 
think its clamour could have exceeded the voices, 
gestic ulation, clanking of glasses, clattering of spurs, 
swords, and firearms, oaths, adjurations, laughter, 
coughs, stamping, and vivas, which make tlie very 
walls of this elegant and commodious caf6 reverberate 
again. Of one thing I feel positive, that the costumo 
of the multitude in BabePs tower was not so variC'- 
gated, and indeed, it is likely, the whole wardrobe of 
those speculative builders might have been easily 
packed in a couple of good-sized plantain leaves. In 
this respect, w'e of Marseille liavo the advantage. 
From the peg-tops before alluded to, down to the 
Zouaves* picturesque uniform, I can distinguish tho 
lieiglit of Paris fashion — the wide-awake of tho 
Yankee — the twenty yards of white inexpressibles 
sported by the Greek — the dirty old cloak and turban 
of the Hebrew from Gibraltar — the reckless dishabille 
of the English skipper — the slouched cap of the 
Maltese nondescript : in short, every fashion, every 
colour, every costume, that tlie known world pro- 
duces, except, perhaps, that of the Pawmee Indian. 
And if I want to s^e a personification of that charac- 
ter, 1 have only to step over to tho tobacco-shop, next 
door, at the sign of L*Indien Rouge, and tliere, large 
as life, is a figure of the Pawnee, with a nice little 
scalp-knife in pne hand, and in. the other, a respect- 
able old gentlematrs wig, with specimens of tobacco in 
it for the general approval of the public. 

Whilst l am seated at my mirrored circular table 
— and the wliole room seems one mass of mirrors, 
except under foot— somebody taps me on tlie shoulder, 
and 1 recognise, despite enormous vegetation # beard 
and moustache, Monsieur le Capitaine, who served 
bravely iu the Crimea. I sludnk at my own 
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reflection, to think how* insigniflcant my plain civilian’s 
costume looks beside that of the glittering throng 
tliat surround me. Monsieur le Capitaino is, how» 
ever, a plain, sensible, straightforward man--~a man 
of few words, but ready action — brave as a lion, and 
amiable as a lamb. He is no Gascon. He looks upon 
the pending storm in Italy as a very serious straggle, 
and one winch will try the mettle of the French army 
to its utmost. Being joined by a party of Zouaves, 
tlie conversation turns upon the exploits and deeds in 
the Crimea, when we fought and bled side by side; 
and oven tliese braves condescend to sprinkle a 
little praise upon some of our troops. The * Scoose 
Greece* they laud «p to the skies. That famous 
charge of theirs was something viagn\fique. I dis- 
cover that the praises relate to tl»e gallant Scots 
Greys. Intermingled with the throng are three or 
four merry, laughing vivandieres^ in full costume ; 
their exceedingly pretty and picturesque costumes 
adding greatly to the gaiety of the scene. At last 
the bugle sounds the order to fall in; in a second 
the caf(( is deserted ; the troops deploy and form a j 
long solid lino along the borders of the old liarbuur, 
which I can smell, though 1 cannot see it for the 
human mass intervening. Tlie shipping is all decked 
out wdtli flags, and the decks are crowded with 
enthusiastic spectators. The ships that ride parallel 
with the old port are also dressed out in holiday 
attire, and the noise and the clieering are deafening. 
At last the word is given to march ; the band 
strikes up tlie march in William TelL Amidst the 
regular tramp and clank of tlie soldiers, and the 
plaudits of the populace, we proceed, still skirting the 
edges of the old port: amidst immense piles of shot 
ami warlike ammunition, which are in the act of being 
shipped off as rapidly as they can*be for the seat of 
war: amidst a multitude of pettv shops exposing for 
sale curiosities from every part of the known world : 
amidst piles of coral-baskets from tlie Feejec Islands, 
mats from Chinn, shells from Ceylon: amidst the 
screaming of cockatoos, parrots, and paroquets, of 
brilliant plumage; fidgety and restless squirrels; 
cooking-houses ibr foreign ships, with marvellous 
Englisii inscriptions (no ship in harbour is permitted 
a fire or light on board): past tlie boat-maker’s yard, 
where, in large letters, I am informed that ^Horo 
hoots are coppered ver ship ’ (very cheaiO ; down by 
the polato-wareliouse, with * berdatties from Oran* 

I march past all these to the music of William 
Tell; and before leaving the stench of the old port, 

I have occasion to witness the blustering deportment 
and consequential airs of Monsieur le Capitaine, 
who commands the Sans Souciy or tug-boat (tlie only 
one, I believe, at Marseille; and hence the import- 
ance of the skipper), who is shouting and yelping, 
and roaring at the unfortunate and crest-fallen master 
of a merchant-vessel, laden to the water’s edge with 
warlike munition, and which . the Sons Sovci *is 
tugging out to sea. If that man’s mouth was a 
field-piece, it could hardly make more noise ; fortun- 
ately, however, the volleys he fires are only baths; 

• and 1 chuckle to hear him call the crest-fallen 
master a mange conduite-^^ fellow that eats his 
conduct. 

A wlieel to thb right, and one to the left, bring us 
to La Joliette, the really handsome and new har^ur 
at Marseille, which is nearly choked with vessels and 
steamers, transports and men-of-war; where everything 
^*11 w»d liurry. A fortunate itinerant tinman 
sells off his nock of small paniklns in less time than 
It takes me to write this, for they are in great demand 
amongst the soldiery, and will prove useful in sunny 
and thirsty Italy, ^ ^ 

TfTe embarkation is a ceremony of^ very short dura- 
tion, most of the soldiers scrambling over the ship’s 
Bide, and so on to the decks, hailing each other with 


‘ prenez place pour Vienne, messl^i^-* Many of 
them, poor fellows, are taking tlieir places to a far 
more distant country. 

Before going back to my lodgings again^ X climb up 
to the top of Notre, X>ame de la Garde ; the eecent is 
weary, but enlivened by the throngs of wom^, wlio 
are carrying candles and other pence-olferings to lay 
at the Virgin’s shrine, and implore safeguard for 
those going and gone to do battle. Tliere arc, moreover, 
sundry brown Maltese skippers coming up to perform 
VOW’S, made in rough weather at sea, when, as one of 
them tells me, if it had not been for the intervention 
of the Virgin, they must all have been lost. Notre 
Dame do la Garde le considered the sailors* sanctuary* ‘ 
Wlien I get to the top at last, I buy a small relic of the 
old woman licensed to sell them just at the entrance; 

It is not for my pen to describe the magnificent 
and comprehepsive panorama which stretches out 
before me on all sides. Going home again, ^ 1 take 
another and a shorter cut up a very narrow, very 
dirty, very steep street, which will bring me out, 
however, just at Heitmann’s door. Tlie slattern, 
slovenly, grease-besmeared damsel in slippers and 
I uncombed hair, seated on yonder door-step, is 
lamenting the departure of her lover, a recruit. The 
worthless old hag over the way, who empties her 
slops right into the middle of the street, and splashes 
me up to the knees, has three sons serving in the 
army. Every one, down to the wretched cobbler, 
in a miserable tank under a cabaret, has something 
to say about la guerre ; and at every ten minutes the 
conversation gets of such thrilling interest, that 
parties of five and si-x, of all sexes, rush over to the 
nearest cabaret, to quench their enthusiasm with 
another petit verre. Not one word of complaint do I 
hear on any side about dearness of xirovisious, or such 
like doleful talk. v 


EUPHEMISMS. 

Tub ancient Greeks, than whom there, has been no 
nation more accursed by generation after generation 
of youtk since the world began, were nevertheless a 
polite and agreeable people enough nnlbng themselves. 
They had a Iiorror, amounting to superstitious dread, 
of mentioning unpleasant things, and when tliey were 
obliged to do so, alw’aj’S hinted at them delicately, 
instead of blurting them out. They did not, as is 
vulgarly asserted in the school-books, compel Socrates 
to driuk hemlock — in so many words — but ventured 
to recommend him, wltli their best wishes, a desirable 
sedative — very likely as advertisers of cooling bever- 
ages are wont to phrase it, ‘especially refreshing at 
that particular season.* 

.Similarly, as w’o are all aware, when the great 
gulf opened its terrible jaws in the Forum at I^me, • 
it was termed, with facetious tenderness, by the Latin 
friends of Marcus Curtius, ‘qinte a nice opening for 
a young man.* ^ * 

The system of Euphemism, therefore, upon which " 
we justly pride ourselves, and without which it would 
be s^j^rcely possible for the Queen’s government, or 
any other, to be carried on, is derived, from the most 
venerable sources, and may be written about, t feel 
confident— or this present writer would be the last 
to put pen to paper — without any sacrifice of dignity. 

The first personal remifliscence of, its operation 
which occurs to me, took place at a time when I 
was of very tender years, but under such peculiar 
circumstances of aggravation, that I shall probably 
never forget it. 1 was taken out one morning by 
my mother and a female attendant to enjoy a ride 
in a * coacbey-poachey ’—which was a dusty, rumb- 
ling hack -carriage, as I well remember, with some 
filthy straw at the bottom of it, which I sucked with 
exceeding relish, and afterwards offered with the 
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greatest liberality to my companion'®^ 1 did not 
know for what particular act of goodhesa thia treat 
had been conferred upon ine, but accepted it with 
that unquestioning simplicity with which children 
do receive all kinds of benefits as their lawful dues; 
nor does that beautiful faith in our own good deserts 
fail always afterw'ards, but is not seldom found to 
flourish down to the brink of the grave, even among 
grown-up persons. We arrived at a strange door 
with an enormous brass plate upon it— which, if I 
had been a more diligent child, and could have 
deciphered it, would have turned me, like the Medusean 
shield, into stone, with horror — and were ushered 
into a small, well-lighted apartment, >vhere there w»aa 
a very gentleman-like person, wIjo expressed at once 
an impertinent desire to look into my mouth. I was 
never of a ^suspicious disposition, but this request 
seemed so similar in character to that which had 
heralded a black dose upon a previous occasion, that 
I declined it at once. No gift-horse, conscious of 
maturity, could have raised a more terrible discord 
than did I at the idea of such a liberty being taken 
with mo; and in my bellowings, I unconsciously 
disclosed tho very secret that was required of me. 
The very gentleman-like person smiled so persever- 
ingl y, that I got to he half convinced of his innocence ; 
while my nurse — for my mother, with averted face, 
was dropping tear after tear into a china flower-vase 
by that time— completed his triumph by the follow- 
ing hypocritical and heartless remark : ‘Now, P('tcr, 
dear, open its mouth, and a}iut its eyes, and see what 
Heaven will send it ! * 

At this adjuration, which wont to he the 
introduction by which tho coming joys of peppermint 
-litid barley-sugar were heightened, 1 lay back in tho j 
chair with my young mouth watering with expecta- 
tion — and had a double tooth wTenched out from tho 
ba( 3 k of my upper jaw ! It was a necessary opera- 
tion, and, if I know myself, I don’t think it would 
ever have been effected by a more straightforward 
iiictliod ; still, I was of opinion that the wdiole 
morning’s vrork, from tho coache^^-poachey to the 
unrealised expectations from Providence, were prac- 
tical deception^ of the basest character; until my 
father — whoso views I have here adopted — assured 
me that tliey were nothing more than Euphemisms, 
and liaatened my conviction with half-a-crown and a 
mixed biscuit. 

Tlie next occasion upon which I became a victim 
to this delicate classicism, was when a lad, at a 
great Public School. Tho form to which I belonged 
was about to conclude its labours in the long 
school-chamber; the clock was on the stroke which 
w^)u]d liberate us for all that summer afternoon, 
when up strode a Prepostor — so denominated, per- 
haps, from the absurdity of his prematurely ecclesias- 
tical white cravat — and withered my blithe spirit 
with these three sinTple syllables ; ‘ Jones, to sicr^.* 
Never did spell of inimical Magician operate upon 
prosperous Prince with a more sudden or disastrous 
power. At sound of it, the visions which were 
througipg my young brain, of cooling 'rive^ and 
grassy mead, dissolved ui)on the instant; in their 
place 1 beheld an inconvenient chamber, crowded with 
expectant faces, wearing that expression of delight 
which mortals are said to feel in the misfortunes of 
tfieir friends ; wave.on waVe, they surged away far back 
through the open doorway, and left a solemn void, 
a dreadful space, in the centre of ^the apartment. 
Therein stood a Doctor of Divinity* in a long silk 
petticoat, enormous pudding- whipper in his 

hand, and fmtenting the appearance of a cook upoU a 
Sunday,^|j^r t^^;^somc old-fashioned lady Viho prefers to 
supoHnteMfi^ person the concoiition of lier own 
liini stood a young male assistant, a 
cla ^M P E SI^ctillion, whoso anomalous mission it was to 


lit’t linen and yet commit no robbery. .Before these 
two stoof] a sombre object^ resembling something 
between that instromeht upon which Louts XVt 
suffered death, and a pair of be,droom*steps. • This 
was tho Flogging Block, the sacrificial altar whereon 
those who disobeyed Etona^s edicts were offered 
up every lawful day; and when Jones was told to 
‘stay,* he was in truth euphemistically given to 
understand, that in him it w*a6 awaiting its victim* 

Thus, while Language, according to some author- 
ities, is given to us to .conceal our thoughts, the 
intention of Euphemism is to disguise our meaning. 

‘My Honourable Friend, if be will allow me tp call 
him 60,* is that gross misstatei^ of fact, that unprin- 
cipled truckler to a dislionest minister, the miscreant 
Figgins, wHd has secured the place which was to have 
been mine, and in whose company I would scarcely 
sit at tlio same festive table. 

Tho ‘ fcUow-citisscn whom wo have all seen growing 
up amongst us,* and who was ‘one of our own selves* 
at the last Muddloborough election, had never been 
set eyes upon by his flowery proposer until tlic day 
of nomination ; while his sole local connection with 
the place in question consisted in his having conic to 
Muddlcborough, which is an out-of-the-way spot 
enough, for tho convenience of getting a certificate 
of bankruptcy, which he accomplished at a period of 
life wlicn lie could scarcely be said to be ‘growing 
up * by even an eastern poet. 

‘ My Learned Brother * is Tom Wiggins, who has 
just been called to the Bar, and knows rather less 
of English law than a Siamese of sherry-cobbler; 
wliile his * impassioned and forcible appeal,’ by which 
I beg the jury not to be led away, boro about the 
same relation to ejoqucncc as a cat in walnut-shells 
upon the ice bears to ordinary walking. 

When one scholar ivritos of another as being 
‘somewhat too rasl/a commentator/ he means tliat 
the man has the impertinence to substitute his own 
brass for tlie authors gold ; that he is a classic liar 
who deserves to be struck quite literally; and when- 
ever the word ‘emendation* is made use of, we may 
be sure that term is meant to carry with it the full 
signification of ‘ forgery.* 

^ A good fellow at heart’ is no more to be trusted 
than some obviously rotten apple W'hicb has had tho 
same eulogium conferred Upon it ; and if it be added 
that ‘ he is nobody’s enemy but his own,* the expres- 
sion commonly describes a man who is so extra- 
ordinarily brutalised, that he is careless of himself as 
well as of others. 

‘A previous engagement* means, ‘I should be 
bored to death if I found myself in your drawing- 
room;’ or, *I hate evening-parties;’ or, ‘Your wine is 
bad, and I liear nothing in your conversation to make 
up for it/ 

‘An amiable young man,* is a simpleton who 
commonly wears a waistcoat which was never a fast 
colour, and is very much washed out, while his mind 
is in a somewhat similar condition ; and the same 
person is denominated by tho more vulgar of his 
associates, a ‘ pump.* 

Vulgarity has no Euphemisms; a ‘whizzer* is not 
a more delicate form of expression than ‘amau of 
genius,* nor ‘a stunner* than ‘a pretty girl/ 

Crime, on the other, hand, is very much averse to 
calling a spade a spade, or a crow-bar a crow-bar. 
It is accustomed to speak of one of the most formid- 
able of known housebreaking impleinen|s under the 
endearing title of a ‘jemmy ;* while a watch is called 
a ‘super/ perhaps as being the short for ‘a super- 
fluity;* and so expressing by its title a sort of. 
palliation for appropriating those of others to 
ourselves. •. 

When a gentleman of tho criminal profession .com-, 
mita murder with a bludgeon, or strangles a belated 
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' citiarcn by meotis of tbO garrotte, the newspapers 
rtre happy to report that the polioo have already a 
clue to the detection of iho ruffian ; hie personal 
friends only express a fear that he will be * wanted/ 
and when he is caught and condemned to death, or 
penal servitude, they speak of him euphemistically as 
being in ‘trouble.* What set us thinking upon this 
oninently classical subject, was the following scene, 
wijich we were lately witnesses of at a certain 
medical dispensary. 

A young woman of delicate appearance was making 
application for some medicine. . 

* You look very pgle, my good girl/ observed the 
tender-hearted young practitioner. 

have only come from my confinepient three 
weeks/ replied she. 

^It might have been the sun shining upon him 
through the medinin of a gigantic red bottle in the 
vindow, hut if it was not, the tender-hearted young 
practitioner was blushing violently. 

‘I don’t think you should come out in the cold 
so soon,* observed lie, rebukingly ; ‘ and wlioro have 
you left your bah}* ? * 

‘ Oh, please sir, I have not got a baby.’ 

Tlie tcnder-liearted young practitioner became of 
an unripe plum colour at having thus inadvertently 
liurt the young vtonian’s feelings. 

‘Ah, dear me/ said he, ‘so the poor little thing 
died, did it?’ 

‘No, sir,* explained the young w'onian, hanging 
down l)er iiead ; ‘1 mean I liavo only just come out 
of jn sir, in conse(iuence of “ a mistake ** about 
Bouie clothes.’ 

THK USE OE THE* KIFLE. 

At a time like tJie present, wjicn rljle-dnhs^ rifle- 
V )hmtcn riffemen, and rifles^ are matters which 
oc‘(*ui)y the minds of some million of individuals, it 
m.iy be as well to turn our tliouglits to the practical 
and efficient use of the weapon. 

To shoot is one thing ; to kill, is another. When 
we shoot, we like to kill, or at least to hit what we 
lire at. If the target should happen to be some 
impertinent invader of our country, w’o admit tlmt 
wo should entertain n desire to lodge a neatly formed 
conical bullet just between the fifth and sixth rib on 
the left side of the said intruder. This wish does not 
arise from a blood-thirsty or unforgiving spirit, but 
from the feeling that invaders would b# fair game ; 
and also, that we should probably, by our act, save 
many innoccxit people from being slaughtered, or from 
receiving even worse treatment. 

Perhaps one of the greatest anomalies in war is 
that the introduction of very deadly weapons 
appears to make a battle a lees dangerous’ affair than 
when such simple articles as battle-axes or bows and 
arrows were the moat destructive arms. This may 
' result from the same cause wliich makes two skilful 
pugilists frequently decide w'ho is the better man 
without either of them receiving much punishment ; 
while two chawbacons cannot have a ‘set-to’ without 
serious damages resulting to both parties. Advance- 
ment in the science of war would appear to render it 
unnecessary that two generals should enter upon such 
■vulgar details as actually to kill each other’s men. 
Almost all the principal movements and manoeuvres 
or an army would bo made Under the fire of riflemen ; 
consequently, the effective use of this arm might 
turn til© tide either in the direction of victory or 
defeat, before the main bodies had commenced to 
engage. 

®^*^te to what points the attention of 
that individual should be direct^ who is desirous 
of becoming skilled in a weapon whicli ought to be 


considered- the national arm, or who, In the event of 
his entering upon a warlike fielcf, wbuld be desirous 
that more than one bullet out of two hundred should 
prove to be elfoQtive. It is not, as too mauj appear 
to believe, the simple act of puUing a and 

making a noise with a gun, which causes demat to an 
enemy ; it is the true calculation of line, elevation, 
and distance which may make one man, hs as 
shooting and killing are concerned, equal to ten 
others. Much more is required to make a godd shot 
than is usually supposed. It true that, after n 
short time, a man may be able to hit ifi target at a 
certain distance very frequently; but lot even the 
locality be altered, and the state of w^eathor changed, 
and he will find a great difference in his results. What 
sportsman has not found that his companion could 
shoot much better alone than in company ? How fre- 
quently do we notice tlint the fear of a second shot 
causes us to miss our bird ! When, liowever, our bird 
is a man, and he probably moving and possessed of a 
weapon, it is then tliat a man should bo an expert marks- 
man, and not when ho has a simple target to fire at. It 
is a fact, therefore, that true shooting is as much the 
result of a moral training over tlie nerves, as a 
physical one over the weapon. 

The mere average soldier must be an indifferent 
marksman, and unless more time and trouble be 
taken with his training, the full power of the 
present improved weapons will not be shewn forth. 
Above all things, ‘practice’ must be had, and practice 
under, if possible, tr> iiig circumstances. Tlie rifleman 
must be taught never to throw away a shot, and also, 
that the great secret In shooting is to be calm, and to 
hold the woopon truly just at the instant that the cock 
strikes the cap; for it is impossible to maintain an aim. 
It is but an instant that the rifle points truly; at 
that instant the cock must strike the cap. We havo 
watched many hundred novices, and even expert 
marksmen, and the usual cause of failure we have 
found <0 be, that whilst the nerves Imvo been moved 
to pull the trigger, then instantly has the muzzlo 
been slightly elevated or depressed — a short distance, 
it is true— say only the yV^h of an inch ; but if the 
barrel be thirty inches long, and the distance 300 
yards, this is sufUciuut to make the bullet miss its 
man by a full yard. 

Wliere it is possible, a rest should be obtained for 
the rifle; and a very simple one is obtained by grasp- 
ing the ramrod firmly with the left hand, placing the 
ramrod on the ground vertically, and resting the rifle 
upon the upper part of the hand. Where any hedge, 
tree, or other object permits, a rest should be obtained, 
and much better shots can then be made. This applies 
to what we may call steady shooting ; but there is an- 
other kind, which is much better known to the sports- 
man than to the soldier, and which we may call ‘ from- 
cye-to-hand shooting.’ When soldiers are taught to 
shoot, they arc usually directed to shut the left eye. 
This is perhfips necessary for long and steady shots 
such as those at a target; but for closer and more 
difficult sliooting, the eye should not? bo closed. Let 
an individual wlio has had experience in rabbit, > 
i snipe, or buck shooting think how his most deadly 
shots have been made, and ho will undoubtedly say 
‘with both eyes open/ and not looking along the 
gun, but straight at the objeot. 

It may be doubted whether, considering the weap- 
ons, wo aro yet as perfect in the use of the riflo as 
our forefathers were with the cloth-yard shaft. Most 
of us liavo used the bow and arrow, and all, probably, 
thrown a stpno or ball. In both these cases, we work 
from ‘hand to eye;’ the eye directs, and the hand 
obeys, not by casting the stone or the arrow* in a 
dirr(‘t line from the eye to the object, but froiA the 
liand to the object. It is in this description of 
shooting that Englishmen excel all other nations. 
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and it would be in tliis^ in a smart A0»ir at close 
quarters, tfint Englishmen would be victorious. 

To enable a man to siioot well and with rapidity, it 
is also necessary that /ns gun should Jit him; the stock 
which suits the length of arm of one man may be 
very inconvenient for another ; and it is only in 
quick shooting that can tell iiow our stock does 
lit us. 

When an individual totally unaccustomed to fire- 
arms is desirous Of becoming nn expert marksman, lie 
should, up()n procurigg a weapon, seek every oppor- 
tunity to curry it about with him, and to handle it. 
The rifle ought to be, ns it were, part and parcel of 
ourselves; we ought to feel awkward without it, and 
wq should frequently practiso bringing it up to our 
shoulder, turning sharp to the right or left, and at the 
same time pressing it so well against the shoulder tiint 
we might fire a shot instantly. Very good practice 
may be liad with merely blowing out candles with a 
percussion-cap and no powder. TJie candles may be 
placed in n room large cnontrh to enable us to move 
about; then, by turning and wheeling quickly, we 
may obtain some expertness in a species of snap- 
shooting. Even the snapping of a cap will help us to 
stand steady and without winking when wo pull the 
trigger. The greatest attention should also ho paid 
to placing the feet firmly on the ground, so that the 
body is perfectly steady; the left foot ought to be 
advanced nearly three feet, and the toes should point 
towards the object aimed at; Uie toes of the right 
foot ought to point at right angles to the direction of 
the others ; the body steadily supported by the 
two legs, the weight being neither entirely on the 
one nor on the other. Many a man has missed his 
mark in consequence of not standing his ground 
firmly. When walking over rough ground, or after 
running some distance, it requires practice to enable 
a man to pull up, stand Arm, and make n good shot 
at once. Nothing but the perpetual handling of 
the weapon, and tlie confidence which a man tlius 
gains, can ever qualify him to be an able and practical 
rifleman. 

To throw a bullet some 1400 yards into a mass of 
troops i^ no great achievement, and it is an occupa- 
tion which a rifleman is not likely to enjoy often or 
with impunity. An enemy w'ould possess riflemen 
also, w'ould immediately launch them against those 
attacking him, and then w^ould come the advan- 
tage of the quick hand and the true eye ; for if a 
party of skirmishers should be driven in, or, as they 
ought to bo, exterminated, the first blow would be 
gained ; the attention of the riflemen might then be 
turned to picking off the artillerymen or preventing 
the formation of bodies of troops ; but to gain first 
blood would certainly be the good-fortune of those 
who could load and fire the quickest, aim the truest, 
and obtain for themselves the best cover. 

One principal point to which the rifleman should 
pay attention is the offeet which the wind !ma over 
his bullet, and consequently how much he ought to 
alloik for a cross Wind. In long distances, this allow- 
ance would be something considerable. 

Too much care cannot be taken of the rifle and 
of the ammunition, and also of the loading o^ the 
weapon* Before loading, a little loose powder ought 
to be exploded with a cap, to insure the barrels and 
nipples being* clear.* Then load with powder and 
ball, taking care that the bullet is well pressed home. 
The capping should be tha la^st process, every care 
being taken that tiie caps flt well, and are not likely 
to be knocked off. On all occasions, after the rifle 
hds been loaded, the hammer ought to be at Mialf- 
cock;’ and whqn passing through woods, or climhing 
over bodges, it would be advisable, if certain that 
no enemy near, to uncap tlio rifle. Anyway, 
an occasiomHTJook at the hammer should be given, to 


observe if by chanre It hail been dragged to the full- 
cock. Too much precaution cannot be used in these 
matters. Even amongit experienced sportsmen, 
scarcely a season passes but we hear of some unfor- 
tunate individual either killed or maimed by his 
friend and shooting companion. An accident is much 
more likely to happen amongst those who have not 
been accustomed to carry dangerous w'eapons. There 
is also a habit to which some individuals, whoso 
I intellectual faculties are dormant, are very much 
I given, of trifling with firearms. We have fre- 
quently seen, nt ball -practice amongst the men, some 
tw'o or three of the rear-raek calmly standing 
gazing about them with their w’capons loaded and at 
fiiU-co(‘k. JVithout referring to the probability of 
immediate accidents, let us tell what might, nnd 
probably would result on service from such an apparent 
trifle. 

A party of one hundred of the enemy are stationed 
in a village where tlioy never dream of being attacked. 
It is true that soldiers ever arc on the alert; and 
these men have their sentries placed, and all arranged 
to guard against surprise. 

There is, liowover, one side of the village to which 
an approach might be inado unobserved ; and an able 
campaigner Ims from a neighbouring liill noted this. 

Now for volunteers. Ono liundred of the enemy 

are in the village of ; who will volunteer to cut 

them off at daybreak to-morrow ? Eighty men at 
once step forth as willing and anxious. All is 
arranged. The party, covered by night, will approach 
to within two or three hundred yards of the village; 
they will then enter a neater** course, and at da} light, 
will creep towards the village ; and then for a rush. 
The most perfect silenco is enforced, for a word above 
a wdiisper, and all might be lost. Now the party aro 
concealed within two hundred yards of the village, 
and the light is just beginning to appear. One or 
two sounds have alarmed the attneking-party, some 
of whom have cocked their rifles to be in readiness. 
One volunteer, whom we will call Mr Smith, forgets 
to uncock his rifle. Now it is time to creep forward 
one hundred nnd fifty yards more, and then a surprise, 
that great worker of miracles, \vill be accompliblied. 
The wmrds are whispered ‘ Move on ; ’ each man 
grasps his weapon, and with head low, stealthily 
proceeds. Suddenly, from the midst of the party, 
comes the report of a rifle, and high in the air is the 
whir of the harmless bullet. ‘ What is it ? ’ ‘ What *s 
to be done?' arc the questions. No time to tTiink ; so 
‘ Charge on *thcm ' is the word, and up jump the 
eighty volunteers to rush upon the village; but they 
are a hundred or two yards from it; and men of war 
are quick to assemble when danger is expected. 
Before, therefore, the eighty braves have entered the 
village, they are saluted by a volley from fifty rifles, 
which droops some thirty men. A scattered fire 
answers the volley, and a good English cheer; but 
two to one are long odds, and only lialf a dozen of the 
brave eighty return to tell the tale of the failure. 
‘IIow did it happen?’ would be asked, *What a 
failure ; ’ * What an unfortunate plan,’ would be 
remarked. Pew would ever know the real cause of 
failure; for the result is generally enough for most 
people. Let us take the liberty to ascertain, and v-o 
discover that it was merely a bramble caught the 
trigger of Mr Smith’s rifle, he having forgotten to 
uncock it in his eagerness. That was all. No fault 
of Mr SiYilth’s ; only an accident. < 

Now, let us ask those who have had to do with these 
matters, whether, in their own experience, they have 
not known many similar cases. An Indian, a 
CafTre, or n Hottentot would never mako such a 
mistake. These accidents usually take place amongst 
those whose lives have been passed in what is called 
civilisation, aqd who are too often indisposed to pay 
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sufficient attenUon to what they consider trifling 
matters^ . . ^ 

Every pare should be tahen to keep the rifle 
from wet or damp, when the weapon is likely to 
be required for use. After it l»as been loaded for 
eome time, the old caps should be taken otf, the 
nipples pricked, fresh, fine grain- powder poured 
into the nipple, and new caps put on. If we 
have any doubt about whether or not our weapon 
would explode when we pull the trigger, we never fire 
with the confidence which we ought. When an 
opportunity offers, and we have carried a loaded 
weapon for some tim^ wo should try with the ramrod 
whctlier the bullet be well * home.’ If there be any 
distance between the bullet and the pou^ier, or the 
charge become displaced, either the bursting of the 
bfltrrel, or a 'misfire, m4ght result. In short, a rifleman 
ought to take as much care of his rifle as of his child. 

The principal points to which attention should be 
given with regard to the rifle are: 1. To he able to 
handle it freely ; 2. To be able to shoot with it 
truly ; 3. Always to have it in w^orking-order, and 
ready for immediate use. Care must of course be 
taken that the ammunition and caps arc preserved 
dry. A rifleman with damp ammunition and non- 
explosive cups, is but a poor defender of his hearth 
and home. 

To judge distance accurately, practice is essential. 
There are a number of set rules by which a man is 
supposed to be able to tell at what distance an 
object is from him. We can merely remark, that 
however good these rules may be in theory, they cer- 
tainly are not very available in practice. There are 
some matters to which there is no royal road, and 
judging distance is one of these.* Each man must i 
make for himself his scale by winch to judge. There 
are, however, methods of proceeding in teaching 
one’s self, which, if unacquainted with, we may waste 
much time; a few hints, therefore, upon the subject 
of judging distance may be useful. 

In the school of musketry, men are taught to 
estimate the distance of a man by taking note of the 
size and appearance of objects at certain knowp 
distances ; an individual is taught to observe what 
difference he discerns in the appearance of men at the 
several distances, taking into account the x^osition of 
the sun, the state of the atmosphere, &c. At certain 
distances the features may be distinguished; at others, 
tlie colour of the clothes ; and so on. ' This is a great 
step, and in tho right direction ; for what is the use 
of possessing a weapon which will, when given the 
proper elevation, strike an object at 1000 yards’ 
distance, when the holder of that weapon knows not 
wdietlier the object be at 700 or 1400 yards ! 

From our own experience, we have found the 
estimation of distance by means of the * roan-scale,’ 
as it may be called, somewhat fallacious in practice, 
especially when the ground is very hilly, or wdien 
a deep ravine was between us and the obj^t. 
The most accurate method w^e have found to be to 
calculate by hundreds of yards. We can, without 
any considerable error, estimate CO yards, for we may 
throw a stone, or employ any simple method to 
obtain , accurately this distance. Few men who have 
ever played cricket fail in judging immediately 
whether’ the wickets are at a greater or less dis- 
tance than 22 yards. If, then, we fix upon any part I 
of the ground in our front as at the distance of 
yards, tlien double this distance, and add C yards 
more, the 60 ya^ds can be estimated to within a 
KA Take, again, another distance equal to 
yards. iVlien wo are 
country, we mjiy; by 
pacing afterwards, become, in 
^^P?*** ihdgos of 100 yards. When we 
can estimate that, we have accomplished much, 


for we can make steps, as it were, of 100 yards each 
towards an object the distance of trbielt is required, 
and w e shall soon find that wa can work up to 700 
or 800 yards witliout any very considerable error. 
Wo can compare this method of proceeding with the 
‘ man-scale * method, and after giving each a fair trial, 
And wliich gives tlie best result; we may also keep 
the one ns n check against the other. For longer 
distances, such as from 1000 to 2000 yards, we shall 
find both plans convenient; but in a country such 
as England, the ordnance maps are of the greatest 
convenience. If the commander of a party of volun- 
teers were, as he ouglit to be, provided with a map, 
he could give the distances of the various roads, 
buildings, &c., ns a guide to his men. Wlien riflemen 
take up a position which they mean to hold, it is not 
a bad i)hin to place split sticks, in which >b a piece of 
paper, at distances 6f 100 yards, in the direction by 
wliiehan enemy is expected to approach; these should 
be visible from the position, and will aid tho marksmen* 
They are not likely to be of any service to the enemy, 
who would probably not observe them; or if he did, 
would not know for vrhat purpose tliey w'cre so 
arranged. Sometimes it may be found useful to have 
some marks made on a piece of w'ood to indicate what 
size a man at various distances assumes upon it, the 
wood being lield at arms-length. 

The velocity at which sound travels is 1140 feet 
per second, and the knowledge of this enables us to 
judge distances. Should a gun be fired at us, we 
may count tho seconds, by means of a watch, between 
the fiash and the report. If we liave no watch, we 
may beat time by whistling a quick march, and then 
multiply the number of beats by 210; the product 
will bo a close approximation in yards to the distance 
of the object. 

As it is difficult to estimate tho fraction of a second, 
we use here round numbers, so as to be enabled to 
multiply viva voce without difficulty. 

If we counted 12 between the flash and report, 
then 210 X 12 = 2520 yards, for the distance: 21 
being the coming-of-age period, is easily remembered. 
It Is not always tlie amount of knowledge which wo 
may possess that is so very useful, but it is the 
bringing of our knowledge to market at the right 
time. 

We would again point out that even to judge 
distance accurately, w^ilb make a rifleman more 
efficient than the knowledge of a variety of military 
manoeuvres. 

Practice and self-confidence will, as in shooting, 
be the only roads to proficiency in this matter. But 
when we see how various are tho opportunities of 
gaining practice in these matters, and liow these are 
neglected, we naturally meditate and feel surprised 
at the trifling objects which appear to so totally 
engross the minds of even professional soldiers. 

f ,, 

A ROUND-ABOUT STORY. 

I HAD good and sufficient reasons for accompanying 
Jones and his sister last long vacation on their con- 
tinental tour. What , they were, I decline confldloig 
to any bosom but niy own ; nor, indeed, have tliey 
any l^^aring on the following pages. I also decline 
entering into any particulars with any person or 
persons as to my reasons for abrtfptly quitting 
them at Cologne, wlien we had been but ten days 
together, and on .the very evening following that on 
which Guy Plnntagenet of the 14th Penny Royals 
joined us. At that city, our routes in life diverged. 
They were bound, forsooth, to the baths, to mingle 
with the empty,, giddy throng of fashion, here, there, 
and everywhere— to dance and play the fool ih any 
open booth of Vanity Fair! &ih! I had thought 
better of tiiem. For me, 1 wanted to be alone with 
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nature — to lioanl the lion in hia lair, to climb the 
eagle’s eyrie, to breast the flood s^abovo all, to walk 
fiercely straight on anywhere. 

In this peculiar frame of mind, which I am now 
at a loss to comprehend, I need not say that all those 
travelling elegances wliich I liad bought for the 
occasion became Morse than useless; so, leaving all 
my impedimenta in (tare of the good landlord of the 
Three Ivings, I slung my knapsack over my shoulders, 
pulled rny enp over my brows, took my staff tn 
my hand, and strode ofl' into the gathering shades. 
Now you can understand how it was that some time 
afterwards I entered Strasbourg dull, dusty, and 
travehfloiled, with my head throbbing to bursting, 
and a burning fever raging in my veins. 

Have you ever been in Strasbourg? But, indeed, 
you might kiiow^ it M^ell without reniomboring the 
aiiffer(/e dignified by the title of * the Hotel de 
TEcu/ It lias fallen from its first estate, which was 
doubtless that of some well-to-do burgher, when the 
town flourished as an imperial city of the German 
empire; and going dowm a graduated scale of chang- 
ing fortune, has at last settled into a house where 
the better class of journeymen drop in after tlic 
labour of the day to smoke the pipe of peace over 
black beer, or schnapps^ and where tlie student or 
workman may sojourn for tile night, and refresh 
themselves as they go upon tlieir Muiy. It stands a 
little hack from the quiet street, and is shaded 
pleasantly enough by a row of lime-trees, under 
M'liich, as I approached, sat the national cap and 
blouse, as they might have done any time these two 
hundred years. I say ‘national’ advisedly, for do 
M'hat you will with Strasbourg, you can never make 
it anything but German, Erom tlie tiles of ^ the 
liouses to the paving-stones, and from the broad- 
faced jihlcgmatic men to the flaxen-haired, funny 
little children that st/md knitting in the doorways, 
all arc positively and unmistakably — not French. 

It all looked very pleasant after the sultry, dusty 
length of road that I had travelled — the long shadows 
cast by the trees, in which a faint breeze rustled ; 
the open window of a chamber in the gable above, 
where a wliite curtain suggested sweet repose; the 
group of smokers upon the benclies without, indulg- 
ing in the dolce far nicnie of the north ; a pleasant 
matron, wlio stood upon the threshold A^tli a small 
bundle of humanity in her arms; all this, I say, told 
me at a glance that I need proceed no further. It 
was indeed fortunate for me that I was brought to 
a lialt in such comfortable quarters, for it was 
August when I went to bed, and October when I 
got up. There I hiy with the fevcr-MTight upon 
me, not able even to tell my name, raving in a 
strange tongue, and at tlie mercy of those around me, 

T awoke with a consciousness of weakness, which, 
as I lay there so still, M'os not altogether distressing. 

1 could only look round very slowly at one thing at a 
time, and did not, even at first, feel wonder where I 
was, I M^as aware of sunshine coming in through the 
lialf-closed blind, and of everything being very white, 
and neat, and orderly; so, by degrees carrying my 
languid glance around, it arrived and rested upon a 
figure, whereupon I began to ruminate. It was fu still 
and placid as it sat there, with the sunshine upon it, 
that dimly upon my weakened mind it suggested 
strange fancies. ‘Pgrhaps,* said I, *I am asleep, and 
that strange thing is a dream — a recollection of some 
picture I have seen long-ago; or perhaps it is a, 
picture that I look at; or perhaps I am dead. I cannot 
move, I am certainly dead, and there sits tlie angel 
of the tomb/ , Slie w^as decidedly not got up in the 
approved of the seraphic host, for she was but 

a thirty-five or forty years, habited in 

the black^*lrawlof a religious order, who sat there at 
her sewhifl 'tot there was something so calm i)md 


saintly about her face, and so placid, even to mono- 
tony, about the movements of her long white fingers, 

I that; her whdle appearance favoured the idea of holy 
j repose, rather than conveyed the energy of real life, 
j So I watched and waited — I was too M*eak for impa- 
I ticncc — for her to look up, and still, like some ingenious 
! automaton, she plied her busy fingers. The first break 
M^as when she rounded some corner of her work, 
which must have been a passage of import, for, first 
of all it had to be adjusted witli pins, and tlien 
trimmed with scissors, and then tacked with a long 
thread. It was altogether evidently a piece of fine 
and delicate mechanism, and afforded me intense plea- 
sure to observe. There w’as, to begin witli, the coax- 
ing the thread into the needle, wdiich was no easy 
matter, I vSn tell yoq ; for it first of all clumsily and 
bluntly M'ould not enter, untik subjected to a vast 
amount of knowing discipline between the finger and 
thumb of its mistress; nnd then, M'lien it Iiad abso- 
lutely taken a minute possession, and she thought she 
had it all her own M'ay, it obstinately refused to budge 
an incli in cither direction, in a manner that would 
have tried the temper of any sempstress on record, 
Penelope lierself included; and at Inst, when slie had 
; given it up in despair, as if mollified by the good 
i temper and perseverance of its wiclder, it suddenly 
relaxed and resigned itself to the duties of life with 
an exemplary repentance. 

At this particular time, and during the next few 
minutes, there wasa sense of importance, and an anxiety 
upon the countenance of my guardian angel, which 
assured me she was at some critical point ; so it was 
Muth a feeling of relief that I saw the pinchctl-in lips 
expand, the compressed brow rehix, and the garment 
held out at arm’s-length, as if she hom^ might pause to 
contemplate tlie effetjt, nnd allow herself the enjoy- 
ment of her skill. Jndeed, now that the difficulty 
was mUsStered, and that the tension of 103^ sympathies 
w^as loosened, I could not myself repress a long sigh 
of relief. In an instant, the M’ork was cast aside, and 
the Kguine by my pillow, her kind eyes looking into 
mine. 

‘Monsieur is better,* said she, witli lier cool fingers 
upon iny wrist. Now, I fear tlie recollection of all the 
good-breeding wherein I had been nurtured must have 
entirely deserted me on this emergency', for tlie words 
in which my reply was couched came forth in my 
pipy* shaky voice, in a phrase of the metropolitan 
gamin — ‘WJio arc you?’ However, iierhaps, after 
all, it did not nuich matter, seeing tliat I spoke 
English, M’hereas she used a French patois^ and that 
universal language which a woman’s tone, and look, 
and gentle hand conve^'s all over the Mmrld to her sick 
charge. 

But I wdll not detain you in my invalid chamber, 
where good Sister Josephine kept mo compan^'^ until 
she fairly set roe up on my legs, thin and tremb- 
ling though they were. We had many a talk and 
argument about things that perhaps I had no business 
to suggest to the quiet little Mmnian. I somehow did 
not quite believe in lier happiness, and wanted to 
bring her to confess that she w'as trying to Cheat her- 
self, I have since thought this was both ungracious 
; and ungrateful ; but she always smiled in the same 
way, and shook her head as she said she wished 
‘ Monsieur was ns happy in his heart/ Then— con- 
found me for a blockhead !— what had I to do with 
the pope and the council of Trent? or Luther and the 
Huguenots? or why should I have heen«such a hard- 
liearted heatlien ns to laugh at her little relic of a bit 
of the wood of the true cross which she wore at her 
breast ? 

‘ J osepbine/ said T, * do you know^ you silly woman, 
tlicre^s enough of that in the relics of your church to 
build a man-of-M^ar?’ 

^ Eh hien^ said she, with a little slirug; ‘and may 
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not h hon Dku make for that a miracle as for the 
loaves and tish?* 

But she took it all in good part, only, I believe, 
praying the more earnestly for my conversion to her 
faith. Nor had Mre ever a shadow of a difference 
until one day, when I was laughing at tlie laws and 
restrictions of her order. *,Why,* said I, ‘'tis a 
shame to make a nuu of such a dear, kind, clever 
creature as you. You ought to have had your own 
bright home, and your fine husband sitting by your 
hearth, with your children around his knees ; pcrliaps 
one nearly as big and tiresome as this idle fellow here 
that you have been such a good mother to ! * As I 
saw the briglit colour tush over her face, succeeded by 
a pallor like that of death, I would have given worlds 
to recall the unkind, thoughtless words; l^t the dis- 
cipline of 3'ear8 told, aij^l she, with a little shiver, settled 
defv^'n into her ordinary serenity. I stammered out a 
few words, to winch she only replied with her usual, 
‘Monsieur is ver^’^ good and so it all ended, except 
that that night, wdien she thought 1 slept, aha addressed | 
herself to her beads long and earnestly. I afterw’ards 
heard from my landlady poor sister Josephine’s cruel 
story ; but this is no place for it. 

I had finished my chicken with a voracity that 
made oven my good nurse smile to see; the hearth, 
lor it was an open fireplace, w\as swept, and the after- 
noon log burnt brightly. I had done all sorts of won- 
derful tilings that da^^ : had written to niy friends ; 
liad gone over all my bills; had found, on examin- 
ation of the contents of my pocket, that I vras just 
short of the demands upon me by three hundred and 
ten francs, six centimes. I could get money by allow- 
ing for tlio delay in writing for it, but 1 wanted it 1 
immediately ; that is to any, my hq^t, who w'as but a | 
poor man, wanted it immediately, and I myself w'as 
all impatience to buy a heap of things — 3; resents for 
the good woman and the childrc*n below, and some- 
thing ^ponr ks jtattvres* as Josephine said, with her 
imploring eyes. It was no use to give her anything 
for herself ; in fact, she was the only woman I have ■ 
ever known, young or old, proof against the terapta- * 
lion of a bonnet — perhaps because she didn’t wear 
one. So I was all anxiety to get into funds at once, 
and bethought me of consulting my friend. 

* Josephine, you dear old soul ! ’ said I, ‘ what am I 
to do for money 

‘ Pour r artjent / Has not monsieur enough to pay?’ 

*No, indeed ; monsieur owes three hundred and ten 
francs, six centimes. Monsieur must go to prison.* 

‘ Comment ! to prison ! lias not, then, monsieur j 
n^oney in his borne? Are not lc$ Imis Anglais very ' 
rich ? ’ 

* O yes, Josephine, plenty of money at home, but 
that’s not here. Is there any man of business, a 
banker, a Jew — any one that I could explain to?’ 

She brightened up in an instant. 

‘ O yes ; thore was Monsieur Fritz Lenoir, Sans 
Chasseur, in the Hue St Donfiinique ; he was good 
man--vcry — good to the poor.’ I 

This was always her standard of Excellence. So it i 
was arranged that the next day I, being now com- 
paratively strong and able-bodied, should call upon 
Monsieur Fritz, and explain to him all that was so 
unintelligible to the good woman. 

My toilet, on this important occasion, took a long 
time, and wag carried on by instalments from break- 
last to luncheon, for it was the first time I had 
been nbroa^ since my illness. Notwithstanding all 
dosepiiine’s flannels and wraps, my clothes hung upon 
me much as they would depend from a peg in a ward- 
rone, and had a strange airy feel about them, as if 
tliey had belonged to somebody else ; ‘Even my shoes 
naa oecome too large ; and mj^ cap slid down over my 
eyes. It was whnt poor Hood would have called ‘a 
skeleton suit. When it was all accomplished, she 


brought me over the little mirror to contemplate the 
effect, in which she evidently took no little pride. 

* PegavdeZf* said she. I had not seen myself before, 
and certainly required some stronger identification 
than that of recognition, for, after examining my 
lineaments with curious interest for some, minutes, I 
felt impelled to laugh at the strange, wliite, hollow 
face, and was then as irresistibly inclined to cry. I 
think this latter attack of weakness came on me with 
the thought of borne. I do not mean my wTCtched 
bachelor lodgings, but that place which mother and 
sisters make home to a man, even long after he has 
gray hairs, and his own roof-tree above him. 

Behold me, then, fortified by some wonderful 
cordial condiment which was only to be partaken of 
at tho last moment of setting forth, wrapped in a 
fine red woollen shawl of madam’s, and supported by 
a stick, walking slowly down the sunny side of the 
street, until very w^arrn, and in a groat tremble, I, 
according to my instructions, arrive at a liigb garden- 
wall, and knock at a gate on which is inscribed the 
legend, * Bureau, M. Fritz Lenoir,’ My summons 
W’Jia replied to by a little llaxen-li aired maiden, who 
informed me, in a hybrid tongue, that ‘ Monsieur 
was busy, and could not see strangers : this was not 
his day for business.* 

‘But,’ said I, as much from tho desperation of 
w^anting to sit down as anything, ‘I must see him. 
I liave come on particular" business ; I cannot come 
again.’ 

While we were thus arguing, I had advanced 
through the half-opened door, and found myself in 
the neatest and brightest of gardens, at the extremity 
of whicli a little fat man w’lilked, smoking his pipe 
amongst his flowers, with the air of a master wlia 
is well to do in the world. 

‘Very well; ho is tliere,’ said tho blue petticoat, 
sulkily leaving me to make my waj^ and state my 
case for m3’sclf. 

It is an awkward thing to introduce one’s self, still 
more so for the purpose of asking a favour, and most 
of all, when even your resources of physical support 
under the emergenej’^ are gone. It was an unpleasant 
position enough ; indeed, in every way ho hold me at 
vantage, for instead of advancing to meet me, lie kept 
his ground with tho utmost nonchalance, now stooping 
to pluck up a w’eed or admire a flower, without 
evidencing an^^ consciousness of my approach. This 
was far from encouraging ; and fancying that ray 
companion’s instinct warned him of the nature of my 
errand, I fell, as a matter of course, into the sheepish- 
ness of a petitioner. 

‘ Eliem ! ’ said I at his elbow. 

He turned, and without removing his pipe, nodded 
gravely. 

‘ I have come, monsieur, from the Hotel do 
I’Ecu. I live there; at least, I have been tliere for 
some time. I have been very ill, away from my 
friends. I am an Englishman. Sister Joseph me, 
from the convent of St Catherine, who nursed me, has 
told mo you are a man of business.* (I paused 
between each of ni}' sentences, hoping ho would help 
me out; but his share in the conversation was confined 
to a slight elevation of the eyebrows, and a pufT.) 
‘I nra expecting remittances from England; but in 
tho meantime require an advance. XJndcrstanding 
you, monsieur, to be in this wpy, I Ijavo called to 
make the proposition.’ 

I had now finished my speech, and had nothing 
I more to say. 

With the utmost deliberation, the pipe was removed, 
its ash knocked out, and his broad brown hand, with 
slow imperturbability, smoothed down his beard, 

* You want money,’ at last said tho oracle, not m|iking 
any interrogation, but laying it down as a satisfactory 
demonstration, in a deep gruff voice. 
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‘Ido/ 

‘How much ?* * 

‘Five hundred francs/ 

‘ WJiere are the securities?’ 

‘Tiic security — well, it is personal security; but I 
only require a temporary advance— at the furthest, 
for a fortnight/ 

All tins time, my companion had been examining 
me from behind the pipe he had resumed, at first 
somewhat suspiciously, but afterwards with a sort of 
grim, stolid pity, ns he contemplated the personal 
security of my wasted figure* 

‘You are very weak,’ snid he, in the same oracular 
tone; ‘you shall come into my house, and take a 
cordial. I know wdiat is riglit/ 

There no disputing the fact of Ins correct 
judgment, for, another moment, and I verily believe 
I should have fainted. Everything was turning 
round; the flowers Jiad nil mixed into an indistin- 
guishable mass. I had barely consciousness left to 
totter after him into the house, and drink something 
that was held to me. ‘You sliould be in bed. Aha ! 
I know wdiat is right/ 

I was now able to look about me, and saw that I 
•was in n Ifirge and handsome apartment, which, at a 
glance, told of substantial comfort, and wliich was 
occupied by a very old woman sitting beside the fire. 
‘That’s my mother/ said Monsieur Fritz, following 
the direction of my ‘she is ninety years old. 

She is a W'onderful woman. Aha I she has lier ivits 
about her, I can tell you ; talks just like a book, only 
easier to understand/ The old lady, who had been 
in a sort of doze, intuitively comprehending that her 
cue w'as come, here roused herself, and looked at me 
and at her son alternately, as if demanding some 
explanation of my presence. ‘It is an Englishman, 
mother,’ said my host ; ‘ ho is very ill, and rests liere 
before he goes on his way, I have given him somo^ 
of Gretclien’s bottle to comfort him/ 

‘Poor child,’ said the old lady, talking to herself ; 
‘he is very thin and white. Fritz wras right — Fritz 
is always right — Gretchen's battle was right. And 
80 3’oung, poor cliild I Can you speak French, sir?’ 

This was said with bland politeness, in perfect 
nnoonsclousness that I had overheard the soliloquy. 

‘Yes, madame, and I am happy that it thus affords 
me the opportunity of making my compliments to so 
charming an old lady.’ 

‘Monsieur docs not speak like an Englishman. 
(Aside : He is very well-bred.) Ah, sir, if 3^011 had 
seen me in my young days, you would liave said to 
me fine things. 'J'he young men said to me: “ Made- 
moiselle, 3^ou are a rose and a pearl.” Ah, they were 
very polite then ! Hut I am now an old woman, sir; 

I am ninet5\ 1 am of no use to any one but my little 
boy, Fritz : he is a very good child — he will miss me 
when I am gone.’ 

He was standing close beside her chair, a little 
thickset, squat, elderly man, sheepishly enough, to 
hear himself commended, ns ho might have done any' 
time these fifty years ; but, somehow, the effect w'as 
not ludicrous ; it did not even become so w lien the 
old lady, roused to n sense of some imaginary wrongs, 

* began to bemoan herself, and commenced cryirg over 
her grievances. It was an awkward position for a 
stranger. I pthered myself up, and rose to depart, 
hut in an instant,^ her sense of hospitality w’as 
touched. ‘Do not go yet, sir,* said she ; ‘rest your- 
self; yon seem to be ver^^ weak; give him another 
glass of Gretchen’s bottle, Fritz. Oretchen w'as little 
Fritz’s She has been dead a great many 

years : ivo t gj||p ^rSio ; but she M as a 3mung w’oman 
— she was j ^ p fe #hty. We were girls togetltor wlien 
I wap 1 ikc|M B P^not r poor, old, helpless woman, sir, 
an incumlMHMo every one/ 

The ‘ tHli||pirccompanied by au indication of the 


shaky head, pointed my attention to a picture’ I had 
already observed hanging above the fire. It was but 
a poor performance, in point of art; but what it 
wanted in that respect was made up for by the 
extent of canvas covered, the brilliancy of the hues 
employed, and by the real interest and beauty of the 
subject, which not even the grtist had been able to 
obliterate. A young girl of extreme beauty was 
represented liabited in a costume of the last century, 
standing in a grove of trees, and holding a shoe and 
stocking, while one foot was bare. The painter had 
gone bravely to work upon the principle of strong 
contrast and no middle tints, while utterly ignoring 
tlie received notions of perspective. Thus, the back- 
ground was one green mass mapped out into leaves 
like a wallpaper, against which the bright-red petti- 
coat and blue sash came out with the most* admirable 
disregard for rules. Look wdiere you w^ould in the 
room, you could never lose sight of it; turn your 
back boldly, and lo! it arose in a mirror at the oppo- 
site side. No M’onder I sliould have noticed it I 

‘ That is my portrait/ said the old woman ; ‘done 
in the year ' 82 , b}" the celebrated Herr Grumble- 
blitz.’ 

‘ Wonderful colouring/ said Monsieur Fritz. ‘Aha I 
I am a judge of pictures/ 

Here was a chance for my money ; I could compli- 
ment the wliole family of the Lenoirs at a breath. I 
became riveted before it with deliglit. I advanced a 
step— tlien retreated — assumed the true connoisseur 
bearing of my head to one side — discovered an ima- 
ginary fault, and frowned — saw my error, and smiled 
— at length ventured to speak. 

‘ A most remarkable work/ 

All this time Madame Lenoir had been, with tho 
greatest satisfaction, and the most lively interest, 
examining it herselji while her son was gravely con- 
templating the effect upon my face. 

‘A truly remarkable w'ork!’ I repeated. ‘Such 
breadth ! such gorgeous colouring ! such handling I 
such a subject I * 

‘ Thank 3^0, sir,’ said the old woman, * Yes, it 
was very like me; you would not think so now, but it 
was. Herr Griimbleblitz took great trouble about it; 
he M'ns two years living with us while he painted it. 
Poor man, he is dead ; but he has great fame. Ah I 
it is a curious story.* 

She M’Rs evidently on thorns until she secured a 
new listener, an event now, I suppose, in her mono- 
tonous M'n3^ of life, and Monsieur Fritz afforded her 
tho amusement. 

‘ My mother will tell you abont it/ said he. * I 
will come again. You shall rest. Aha ! I know 
what is good for sick people.’ 

So saying, and recommending mo to the old lady’s 
attention by n jerk of his pipe, ho left tjs together, 
and betook himself to the smooth gravel-walk, where 
w could see him pacing amongst his flowers, with a 
grave contemplative air, worthy of tho individual 
who knew so well \vhat was right, Madame had 
I brightened up amazingly— had become quite viva- 
I cious. 

‘ Oil, monsieur does not care to hear an old 
woman’s stupid story ; perhaps it would not interest 
him/ 

* Indeed, madame, I am all anxiety. I hope 
madame’s great kindness will not disappoint me.’ 

‘ Well, sir, as you so much wish, you -shall hear. I 
was born in this town, and have alwa3Ui lived in it. 
I was married to a townsman, and here my son Fritz 
M'ashoni. I hope I shall die in it, and bo buried with 
ni3' friends. My father m'hs a very respectable man, 
and a member of the town-council. I remember, 
as a child, his going to the mairie in bis scarlet gown, 
all trimmed with fur, and wearing his fine gold chain. 
He was a great linen-weaver,* and used to employ 
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'whole familieii, and wa» thought to be a rich irtan. 
People in those days were more prudent than tliey 
are now, sir. My father used himself to work at the 
loom ; and my mother would go about the house from 
morning till night, without thinking of fine clothes or 
company, except on Sundays and holidays, when slm 
went abroad M'ith my father. I was tlie youngest of 
their children, and was born when they were elderly 
people, so 1 was a great darling; the others had 
all died, except one son, who was years older than I. 
My brother was at the same trade with* my father ; 
but he was a wild thoughtles^ellow, and got amongst 
a fine gay set, who taught him to look down upon his 
business and his home ; ho would absent himself 
for weeks togetlier, and tlien come hack, sulkily 
refusing to say a word of explanation. parents 

tri^d all methods with him, but anger or kindness 
was just tlie same, and wo lived in perpetual misery 
and fear: indeed, I am sure that hia wicked, reckless 
conduct broke my poor mother’s lieart, for’ she took 
to lier bed and died without any particular complaint. 
What v\itli her loss, and Albert’s disobedience, my^ 
fatlier was a great deal broken, and was obliged to 
neglect his aifairs, which soon fell into disorder, 
although he always kept up the credit of his ances- 
tors ; and the neighbours would sooner have trusted 
to liini than to a bank full of money. He doted on 
me, notwithstanding I was but a silly girl, with m3' 
head stuffed full of my own l)caiit.v, and all mj*^ 
lovers—for T was very handsome, sir. The3'^ used to 
say I w'as the prettiest maid in all Strasbourg ; and 
when any new officer came to the garrison, they 
always made some excuse to come to the house to 
see me, I did not care for any of them ; but I used 
. to like to ace their fine coats come»dow,n tlie street, 
and to hear the jingling of their spurs on the pave- 
ment, because of our neighbour opposite, tlie notary’s 
son, who had been my playfellow, and who used, 

I knew, to sit behind the blind at his desk, watch- 
ing every one that came in and out. When wo 
were children, the neighbours said that we should 
one day be married ; but as we grew up, he became 
8113% and I used to laugh at him, so that w’c were 
not very good friends, and I liked to tease him 
better tljan anything else in the world. I was now a 
young woman, hut very thou^ditless and gay, and 
still I loved my fatlier dearly, and tried to make him 
forget his trouble about Albert, w’ho was just as bad 
as ever. 

* I was sitting one day at the open window, singing 
at my w^ork, just to vex Carl, w’hen my father came 
in, looking so sorrowful, that I knew directly some- 
thing w'as the matter. “ Elizabeth, m)*’ child,” said 
he, “ we are ruined— -our good name is gone, and wre 
shall bo a by-w’ord and disgrace in tlie place where 
we w'ere born. It is well tliat your poor mother did 
not live to see this da3%” It is no good for me to trouble 
3'ou with along 8tor3', so I will only say that my wicked 
brotiier Imd brought this new sorrow upon us. He 
had been going on in a desperate way of extravagance 
for a long time, and taking advantage of my father’s 
age and weakness in every way, hut he had never 
done so had a deed as this before. Tlio way of it wras 
this, Rir : Myfather liad a large sum of 010003^ belong- 
ing to his guild in his hands, and ‘Albert had, by 
forging his name, got it from the bank, and gone off 
^itli it, no one knew where. Tills money would be 
demanded on a certain day about a month distant, 
and our goodshoneat reputation for ever forfeited if it 
•could not be produced^ for no one would believe, said 
my father, , from the state of his own aflEairs, that he 
cid not know all about.it from the firsts Well, sir, we 
cried, and talked, and thought of everything ; but the 
cniy hope we could fix on was,' that a sister of my 

1 latlier 8» who was a rich widow, living in Paris, might 

1 ‘Cud It to us, for the sake of the family. We none of us 


knew much about her, but ft was the last chance ; so, 
after a great many plans, it was settled that I shonld 
set off by the diligence next morning, and go to her. 

It was not the fashion then to trust much to the post, 
for wo used to get letters very seldom, and people 
alwa3’s did their business themselves, although jour- 
neys were long and dangerous, and not taken except 
for very important reasons. It was a great under- 
taking for a3’oung creature who had never been out- 
side her own town; but there was no help for it, as 
my father could not pt)ssibl3' go ; besides, I had plenty 
of spirit, and, I sui^pose, rather Ifited the idea of the 
adventure. In a few hours after, my place w'as taken, 
my intended journey w'as noised abroad, and all the 
neighbours were full of curiosity about it. We said 
that I was going unexpectedly to boo 1113'^ aunt; but 
there was a vast deal of envy and spite amongst 
them. Poor Carl stood at his window', and vralked 
up and down before the house nil da3', but I never 
noticed him ; 3 oung girls are such 6ill3' things, sir, 
and never like a young man to know the truth. I 
onl3* just nodded to him as I stood at the gate, and 
said : “ Good-by, Carl ; see what a fine husband I 
shall bring home from Paris.” 

‘ Well,' I won’t trouble yon with all my adventures.* 

I got to town very well, and found out my aunt, who 
was very glad to see me, and who would have liked 
me to 8ta3' witli her all my life. I l»ad a fine time. I 
sav/ the king’s palace, and the poor queen— she that 
w as afterwards beheaded — walking with her .children 
in the gardens; and we went to the theatres, and saw 
all the grand siglits ; until at last it only wanted four 
da3'8 to the time when the money had to be paid, and 
the journey took tlirce; so off 1 started in great joy', 
carrying tiie sum in bank-notes witli me. At this 
time, tlie roads w’ere extremely dangerous, being full 
of robbers. It was seldom that a diligence was 
not stopped on its way, and all travellers brought 
home stories of their dangers or escapes ; so, to secure 
my treasure, m3’’ aunt and I settled that it w’ould be 
better for me to place it between my foot and my 
stocking, where it would be never looked for, oven in 
case of an attack, I was never much afraid of any- 
thing, and made very merry with the good lady’s fears, 
but did as she desired, and set off. I made the sixth 
person in the inferieur. There was a priest going to 
Nancy; a young man and his sister going on to Stras- 
bourg ; a manufacturer ; and an old Jew, who wrapped 
himself up in his pelisse, and seemed to sleep all the 
w’a\'. We soon got very cliatt3’^, and tried to frighten 
each other with stories of robbers and murders, and 
told of the ingenious w'uy in which travellers had 
concealed their valuables. T, being young, and gidd3'', 
as I have told 3'ou, and excited by tlie talk, which was 
very free and friendly, with great pride told' of my 
little Iioard, and where I carried it, I had scarcely * 
said the -words, when I felt I had been very foolish, 
for I saw the old man look round with a strange, 
sharp look, tliat somehow friglitcned me. Well, sir, 
we went on, stopping to dine and rest, and as friendly 
and merry h party we were ns over you saw, except 
the Jew, who kept to himself in his corner, listening 
to all our nonsense, but never saying a w'ord. 

‘ The priest’s place at Nancy was taken by an officer 
going on to Strasbourg, and we went on happier than 
ever, until we passed tlirougb the town of Mogenvie, 
and found ourselves in the wild* open country lying 
between that and Sarrebourg., As for mo, I was so 
gay at the thouglit of being so near home, and making , 
my poor father so liapp3% that I lattghed and sang 
like a giddy child. It was now quite dark, and had 
become very ^ild, a strong wind blowing imrbss the 
heatli from the distant mountain. Suddenly, with a 
jerk, the horses were pulled up, and loud shouts and 
oaths told us our misfortune,' We had ecarcel3^ time 
to think before the door was torn open, and wo wero 


dragged out. A« for the officer who had talked exceed- 
ing bravely, ho never ofiered a resistance, but cried out 
for mercy. The young man who -was with his sister 
f red his pistol ; but it was of no use, for .he was 
surrounded and disarmed iix a moment. I was, as 
you may suppose, half-dead with terror, for w’e were ! 
completely at the mercy of these men, who dragged 
all the baggage down, and instantly began to ransack 
it: all our things were thrown into a heap, and they 
selected every article of value. I'he Jeiv was cer- 
tainly a great disappointment to them, for all they 
found of his was a Httle valise containing some worth- 
less clothes and a few Hussian roubles. "While they 
W'cre threatening and swearing at him, a man rudely 
took my arm, and shaking me violently, demanded my 
money. “ Leave the girl alone,” said another of them ; 
“ how should a child like that have money ?” I now 
began to experience a hope of escape, and ventured to 
look about me ; they liad taken out the horses, and 
ivero engaged in tying the traces round the old 
man’s neck. Perhaps they wore only trying to 
frighten him, or perhaps they wore really savage' 
from disappointment. But, O sir, it was a dreadful 
scene in the dark night, not knowing wdiich of our 
turns might come next. At last lie screamed out: 
“Stay, stay, and I will tell you, as I am n living 
man, where I have liid my inone 3 \ The little girl 
carries it all, a great sum, under lier stocking.” In 
a moment, sir, they were roaring like wdid beasts 
about me, and my shoe and slocking off. My poor 
mone^’ ! I do not remember anything more until 1 
came out of my faint, and found that we were again 
on our road. My heart was almost broken. I could 
do nothing but cry and think of in}' poor father. I 
tliink even the oilier passengers jiitied me, althougli 
they had all had* some Joss, and, during tlie wdiolo 
journey', never oensod to vent their indignation upon 
the old man. lie never seemed to mind or hear a 
word that was said, and took leave of us all at Stras- 
bourg with a liumilit}' that was almost insulting. 

‘I cannot tell you what a miserable return was 
mine. My poor father could only cry over me, and 
thank God that my life w'as spared to him ; and poor 
Carl, that 1 was so unkind to, came running across, and 
wept like a little child, though he w'as .a fine tall man 
— bigger than you, sir — when he heard of my escape. 
M}^ heart was melted, and all my pride gone, and 
I was, in all my trouble, thankful to sit there in our 
little parlour, and feel liis strong manly arm around 
my waist, and know that there was my dear husband 
that was to he. So, sir, vfg were all in the twilight, 
thinking sadl}^ enough of to-morrow, yet happy in 
to-day, wlien a ring came at our gate. Our maid, 
Gretchen, that was afterwards Fritz’s nurse, went 
out, hut presently came running in to say that a 
man wanted to give me a letter, but roust put it into 
my own hands. I w'as still very frightened and 
nervous, as you may suppose ; but Carl coming with 

md, we w'ent to the door, where stood the cause of 
my misfortunes, the old Jew. “It is for you, made- 
moiselle,” said he, giving me a letter — “ farewell.” I 
was DOW all curiosity to find what ho had to say to 

me, and could scarcely wait until I got the light. O 
sir, my jo}’’, my delight I it contained these words ; 
“Mademoiselle," never be hasty in judging any one- 
You doubtless think me^a very bad man, because .you 
know but oiiQ side of the stor}'. You are, however, a 
good girl, for you did not yourself blame the old man 
for saving his life at the expense of j^our money. 
Know that I carried upod me jewels, one of which 
would have been a fortune. But for your indiscre- 
titii^^.should have lost the hard labour of a life. I 

then, two orders for money* which awaits 
bank— one is for tlie sum you liave lost, 
is a niarriage*portion for so good and pretty 


“That is yours,” said I to Carl. 

^We were married, sir, for I was now a great 
heiress, and my little son Fritz inlietits that very 
fortune made from my wedding-dovrry.’ 

For the benefit of the hypercritical, I add that I 
have taken a transcriber’s privilege in compressing 
all tliat W'as extraneous and rambling in my lieroine’s 
manner of relating the foregoing story— a story we 
may all have heard as an anecdote, and upon ihe 
authentic source of which 1 had thus unexpectedly 
f stumbled. It was decidedly a feather in my travel- 
ling cap— not perlmps^ntitlipg me to a niche in the 
temple of discoverers between* Columbus and Captain 
Cook, but still a little isle of my owm, which I hero 
make palt^nt for the benefit of all who, visiting Stras- 
bourg, desire to see its curiosities. I have given you 
the address — you cannot miss it — and T am sure the old 
lady wdll be enchanted to tell you all about it herself. 

I do not know wlicther, from long experience, !M. 
Fritz had hecoiiio so accurate in his computations, 
Shut cortainl}' just as tlie story reached its conclusion, 
ho pntcrod. ‘ Now you understand the picture,’ said 
he. ‘ Aha ! no one can understand anything unless 
thc}' .irc told.' I expressed my obligation to the old 
lad}', who had relapsed into her dozcy state after the 
exertion, and thanked monsieur for his hospitality. 
There was something evidently upon his inind. 
‘About the money,' said he; ‘you seel am a man of 
business. I know what is right — personal security 
is not right. You should go homo to bed. I wijl 
give you,* and he pulled out a leathern wallet — 
‘tw’enty francs, and you can write to England: you 
ought to tell your friends you are weak and ill. 
Aha I I will come and see you.’ 

I need not say that 1 declined his proffered kind- 
ness as regarded tbo advance ; hut there was some- 
thing about him, despite his oddity, at which I could 
not feel oirendcd, so 1 thanked him, and said T should 
he glad to see him. 

When I reached my temporary home, tw'o sur- 
prises awaited me: a face that had leaned over my 
cradle w\atclied for me from my window, and sister 
Josephine w'as gone. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

That science has its losses as well as gains was never 
more emphatically demonstrated than in the mourn- 
ful event which took place soon after our last Month 
was written — the death of Humboldt. In him Europe 
has lost one of the foremost of her savans and 
philosophers, whose life, prolonged even to fourscore 
years and ten, presents us with an admirable example 
of scientific research and intellectual activity. Ho 
leaves a lasting monument in his works ; and there is 
somewhat of consolation in the fact, that the conclud- 
ing volume of his great w'ork, Conmo^ is left so far 
complete that wo may hope erelong to see the conclu- 
sion of the excellent English edition by Major-general 
Sabine. We hear, moreover, that a comprehensive 
geographical treatise has been found among the 
deceased philosopher’s manuscripts ; and should this 
be made ready for publication, a vast storeVof know- 
ledge wmU be opened for studious readers. 

Led hereby to geographical topics, we may notice 
the well-attended dinner of . the Geographical Society 
in honour of Sir Koderick Murchison on his resigna- 
tion of the presidency of the Society. Ho is succeeded 
by tho Earl of Bipon. — Accounts from the far east 
inform us of some of the results of Mr Collins’s 
journey from the Baltic across the Bussian territories 
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to the mouth of the A moor. It nppears that 
the river is navigable for a distance of 2600 miles, 
to a place U'hich is within 800 miles of Irkoutsk, 
tlie capital of East Sibena; hence it nfTords means 
of communication and trade with Siberia, Northern 
China, Tatary, Mongolia, and other countries? and a 
company Ims been formed in St Petersburg to open a 
trade. They hope, at the^ same time, to promote a 
lively traffic across the ocean with Sar^ Francisco ? 
and the imperiar government, to afford them protec- 
tion, lias strongly fprtifled Nikolaieff, the city and port 
at tlie inoutli of tlie Amoor. — Turning to our own 
possessions, wo find the Honourable G. W. Allan, in 
ins address to the Canadian Institute nt Toronto, 
making known that a company had been ‘chartered* 
with large j>owcr8 by the provincial Icgislaturo to 
open a route across British America. As lie explains, 
its •course would be from Lake Superior to lied 
Kiver Settlement— -to Carletoii House on the Saskat- 
chewan — to Edmonton House at the liead of the 
navigation of tlie same river — thence across the 
llocky Mountains to the Ijend waters of the Frazer 
Kiver, and so down to Britisli Columbia, This is a 


grand scheme; aiuj if our Canadian cousins accom- 
plish it, they will have all the praise they can 
desire, and profit too, for that liighvvay, when finished, 
would he the direct route to China and Japan. And, 
hesuloa, what a country lies hctwecii for colonisation ! 
Houhts have for some time prevailed with respect to 
the agriculUiral capabilitica of Kcd Kiver territory ; 
hut IVofcssor Hind, geologist of the exploring expedi- 
te, finds the summer temperature of the settlement 


tliere to he four degrees higher than at Toronto ; that 
rains are abundant ; and that the land is not un- 
generous to tlio cultivator. — In Australia, there is a 
change to notice : Morcton Bay is now erected into a 
separate colony, with an understanding that it takes 
upon itself a portion of the public (lebt of New South 
Wales. 

Mr Kobort Mallet's catalogue of earthquakes may 
now bo augmented by a tremendous item — the late 
earthquake that shook old Cliimborazo to his base, 
and threw Quito, a city of 70,000 inhabitants, into a 
heap of ruins. Full particulars have not yet been 
received ; hut enough is known to make us aware 
that this earthquake is one of the most calamitous ou 
record. 

There is good nows to report from the Red Sea: 
tlie tclegrapluc cable is successfully laid from Suez 
to Aden, Profiting by experience, the projectors 
have chosen their central wire seven times thicker 
than the wire of the Atlantic cable ; and this w’ill 
insure better conductibility. But a few months 
more, and we may expect to see London in direct 
telegraphic communication with Bombay ; and wdiat 
is very much to the purpose, we hear that our govern- 
ment have at last resolved to have a cable laid direct 
from Plymouth to Gibraltnr. We shall then be able 
to communicate with our Eastern possessions, inde- 
pendently of all tlie wires and all the clerks on the 
continent, a result to be regarded with national 
satisfaction, — Meanwhile important experiments have 
been made on insulation and insulators ; and Messrs 
Silver, of Silvertown, near North Woolwich, have 
recently demonstrated, to a numerous gathering of 
«ur leading chemists and electricians, that india- 
rubber is by far the best insulator at present 
known. By an ingenious process, they coat the 
^ a Ijpmogeneoua envelope of india-rubber, 
wnich, as proved by a ten years* experiment in Ports- 
moutii harbour, loses none of its insulating property 
ny long immersion in sea-water. It can be cut and 

rapidity? and the 
nnished cable appears to combine the desiderata of 
successful telegraphy. 

Information has reached us from India of a tree 


abundnnt in the forests of the Madras Presidency, 

! which yields a milky juice similar in property to 
gutta-percha; The tree, which grows from- eighty to 
a liundred feet high, is known as the Pauchontee: 
the juice becomes brittle when dry ; but dissolved in 
turpuntine or naplitha, it forms an insulating paste, 
wliich, under our new Indian regime, may become a 
source of profit. At present, these trees are cut down 
by thousands every year in clearing the ground for 
coffee-plantations. The same forests contain many 
oil-producing plants, whicli, as botanists shew,' would 
well repay cultivation. • 

The Professor of Natural Philosophy at Maynooth, 
the Rev. N. J. Callan, well known for his ingenious and 
important electrical researches, has recently invented 
an induction coil, which, though not more than five 
inches long, gives off a spark of four intdies. He is 
pursuing the investigation in tlio hope of arriving at 
a combination of short coils from which to draw 
sparks of twenty or twenty-four inches in length, 
even with a small battery. He shews that iron-wire, 
though inferior to copper, is suitable for secondary 
coils, and thinks it better to strive for the production 
of long sjiarks than the employment of a long wire. 

Mr Wheatstone, as if by way of episode to his 
electrical pursuits, has just given another proof of his 
ingenuity by reading a manuscript in cijfiier which 
has long been in possession of the British Muaeuin, 
and hitherto an undecipherable puzzle to all who 
examined it. The manuscript consists of a few pages 
of Arabic numerals, and, as now appears, is an 
important state document, expressed in French, 
embodying (jertairi secret propos.als from Charles I. 
to the court of Holland, When made public, as it 
probably will be, the student will seo in it a further 
illustration of the Stuart character, and an interesting 
passage of history. 

Sheets of paper and cardboard, with designs punc- 
tured therein, are often used by ladies in fancy-work, 
and very largely in weaving processes ; and an 
ingenious Frenchman shews how these may bo punc- 
tured hy electricity. The sheet to be pierced is laid 
oil a plate of metal, wbicli is connected with one of 
the poles of a Kuhmkorff’s coil: the operator takes a 
metallic style, insulated in a glass-holder, which is 
connected wiili tlio other pole, and following the 
design, brings the point near to, but not touching the 
paper; a 8?mrk immediately passes and effects the 
jiuncture. This is a pretty application of electricity 
to mechanical art; useful in the drawing-room as 
well as the workshop. 

All improved axle-box for railway purposes has 
been described before the Institution of Civil Engin- 
eers by Mr Curtis, of wliioh the merit consists in the 
fact that, by a centrifugal action, the oil is constantly 
throw’ll over the upper side of the axle, from the oil- 
chamber, to which it slowly trickles on its return, 
filtering on the way through a piece of flannel, which 
separates the impurities. Tliis box lias been for some 
time in use ou eight railways in England, and in one 
instance, no fresh oil had been poured in for two 
months. Should it be found to answer, on further 
trial, w’e ought not to hear of trains stopping, as they 
now do, to give time for the axles to cool. 

It lias been remarked that the advance of engineer- 
ing manufactures is shewn b^ the construction of 
the tools and apnliances which they^ call ixS^to use ; and 
we may form some notion of the huge masses of 
metal henceforth to be operated on in the red-hot 
state, by the fact, that a 'steam-hammer weighing 
seven tons, with a fall of six feet, has reoently been 
made at Morison’a Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
blow from a ma^s of solid steel of more than fifteen 
tlmusand pounds- weight, will be tremendous.— ^We 
hear of a machine that will clean tw’elve knives at 
once, and keep the edge in good condition : and of 
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* the renewnblo stocking/ >vhich is to save wives and 
daughters the trouble of darning. According to the 
inventor, stockings are so cheap, that it does not pay 
to darn them, and he therefore manufactures toe and 
heel pieces, which are to be sewn in when required, 
and thus make the stocking as good as new. 

Dyers and chemists will be glad to hear of new sub- 
stances which they may turn to profit. t)r Hofmann 
has communicated a paper to the Royal Society, 

■ describing products which he obtains from the berry 
of the mountain-ash; one, to which he gives the 
name of sorbic, asid, and its compounds.— Further 
experiments in Paris confirm the efficacy of kouasou 
as a remedy against tape- worm. — Professor Nicklcs 
has been at work upon the privet, Ligustrum vulgare^ 
known as an oleaceous plant, bearing black berries, 
which in Belgium and Germany are called ink-berries. 
Tiiese he finds to contain glucose, raisin-sugar, and 
a w'axy substance of a beautiful crimson colour, to 
which he gives the name of Uguline, This makes a 
good dye in different shades of crimson and purple, 
and is available as a test for water. In a tumbler of 
X)ure distilled water, a drop of solution of liguline 
colours the whole a hrigiit crimson ; but if the water 
contains, as many drinking-w^aters do, carbonate of 
lime, then the colour changes to blue. The test may 
be applied ns well with liguline paper as with the 
solution, and paper thus prepared will doubtless come 
into use, and prove of service to the traveller and 
Bciontific explorer. Liguline, moreover, promises to 
be useful to the optician, as the solution when view'ed 
in glass tubes presents singular optical effects. 

The Society of Arts repeat their advertisement of 
Sir Walter C. Trevelyan’s priase of L.lOO, for the best 
essay on sea- weeds, that is, ‘ on applications of the 
marine algas and their products, as food or medicine 
for man and domestic animals — or for dyeing and 
other manufacturing purposes.’ — The question is 
asked: Would tlie castor-oil plant, Palma Chrutiy gvovr 
in Australia? because, if it would, the colonists might 
find it profitable for cultivation. Experiments made 
in Algeria shew that its leaves arc good food for silk- 
worms ; that the oil can be deprived of its medicinal 
quality, and used in lighting and for alimentary pur- 
poses, and the fibres can be worked as hemp. Ivow 
that stcam-communicatiou along the rivers fur hun- 
dreds of miles into the interior of Australia is estab- 
lished, and that produce may he sent to market, it 
is desirable that all suitable resources shouM bo made 
available. — Another chemical product wdiich wo hear 
of from Baris \Sy‘tuocarpiney derived from the chestnut 
of Tahiti — Inocarjms cdidis. The sap of that tree 
exudes and forms a ruby-red gum on the bark ; and 
this gum properly treated yields nine colours, from 
carmine, through green and blue, to black— further 
resources for dyers. A recommendation has been 
published in favour of raising plantations of this 
chestnut in Tahiti and the Society Islands ; at pre- 
B6nt, in consequence of the leaves being used as fodder, 
the grow*th is diminishing. 

At last, London has a market built with something 
like the style and appearance that a market should 
liave in the metropolis : wc refer to the New Flower 
Market adjoining the Opera House. However apart 
from flowers, some of our provincial towns wdll still 
bo able to boast that they Jiave handsomer and more 
commodious market^hduses than London. What can 
be uglier than Coven t Garden, or more discordant 
with the magniiicent fruits, vegetables, and flowers 
therein displayed ? London must really^ try to beau- 
tify itself ; the movement in favour of public drinking- 
fountains affords an opportunity for decoration which 
we hope will not bo thrown away, ‘And something 
must be done to facilitate locomotion through the 
streets, for at present the stoppages are as frequent 
as they are detrimental and vexatious*-— There is talk 

of a line of Boulevards at Liverpool, When will the 
broad tlmroughfare along the banks of ilie Thames 
be commenced? Considering tliat fifty-six million 
persons cross London Bridge in -a year, is it not rea- 
sonable to argue that more thoronghfnres are wanted? 

Our learned bodies have now brought their sessions 
to a dose; the Royal Society have held tlieir onnual 
election meeting, and elected fifteen out of thirty-six 
candidates to tlie dignity of F.R.S. Now — politics 
apart — talk runs most upon holitlays and the pre- 
parations for the meeting 0 / the British Association 
at Aberdeen. 

Mr J. A. Barth of X^eipzig announces his ability to 
furnish copies of 270 facial dasts, which the Messrs 1 
Sehlagentweit took from natives during their travels ! 
in India i^nd High Asia. As a means of diffusing a j 
knowledge of the etlinology pf these countries, some | 
of which had been visited by no other European j 
travellers, the copies in question are attested as ; 
equally expressive and novel. They are formed on a ; 
basis of zinc, coated with a galvanoplastic dei) 08 it of ; 
copper, varied in colour according to nature, and j 
giving the most minute irregularities of the skin in \ 
the greatest perfection. They cost, framed, about 
twenty-four shilliiigs each. | 

! 

AHOSriTALIIERO. j 

It was a cold night in December, and the wind blew 
along the slushy London streets ; the blazing lights in 
the butchers’ shops of Clare Market waved about l^e 
infernal banners. The policemen stood stiifiy up in i 
the doorways for shelter ; and we, who wore snugly | 

ensconced in the house* surgeon’s room of old St ! 

Barnabas, were ‘perhaps the only people perfectly | 
comfortable in the parish of St Clement Danes. Our ' 
party consisted of Brown (we’ll call him Brown), 1 
of myself, and a small thin man called Jourdan. 1 
How small and fragile he looked as lie sat on the arm 1 
of the old horsehair sofa discussing with Brown and \ 
myself a question in physiology. How red the spots ’ 
grew over his clieek-bones ; and how his cough rattled i 
as he called Muller, and Kdlliker, and Schroeder van j 
der Kolk to witness that he was right, and we twa j 
signally and miserably wrong. j 

‘Well, 80 be it/ said I at last. ‘How the wind ■ 

howls. It must matter but little to these poor neigh- j 

hours of ours under the Adelphi jirches whether their j 
sensory nerve-fibres can be traced upward from the ! 
posterior columns of the cord or not. For my own 

part, I don’t believe a ’ 

‘What!’ shrieked Jourdan, ‘when Wagner has 
demonstrated that ’ 

‘ Oh, please sir/ said a nurse bouncing* into the 
room, ‘ that man in the Top- Ward has got out of 
bed, and is a jumpin’ mad.’ 

‘ Well, make him go back again,’ 

‘I can’t, sir. He’s got the crutch from the patient 
in the next bed, and I daren’t go near him,’ 

‘Heigh-ho!’ said Jourdan, ‘it’s always thus in 
our profession. We just taste occasionally the sweets 
of scientific discussion, when we have to leave tliem 
for the disgusting practical applications.’ 

Up stairs wc went, past wards whose the sufferers 
were most of tliem forgetting in sleep the distresses to 
which they would presently awake. All was quiet in 
the oldhoapital, save the howl of the wind and Jourdan’s 
cough. ‘ Confound the pedantic little chap/ I thought 
to myself; ‘he ’ll waken thaft operation case.’ One more 
stair to olimbi and we reached the Top-Ward, where 
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there was unusual excitement, the patients sitting up 
in their beds ; the poor fellow with lieart-disease, the 
consumptive, the dropsical patient, all watching A tall 
stalwart figure standing in a flannel night-gown, with 
his back to the fire, leaning with his chin on a crutch, 
and evidently in deep thought* Directly he saw us, 
he shouldered the said piece of timber, if not to shew 
how fields were w'on, to give as good a representation 
as circumstances would allow of how ho intended 
winning the field on the present occasion. Whisk 
came the handle over my head as I ducked and 
escaped the blow. , 

‘ My good man,’ said Brown, <now, do go into bed. 
Is there anything I * — • 

Wliisk came the crutch again over our heads ; and 
as we ducked, the maniac leaped rapidly past us from 
bed to bed, gained tlio door, and ere w'e had time to 
intercept him, was in the passage. 

I In the ceiling of the passage just outside this door 
j was a trap which led out upon the roof; it was 

i not far from the floor. With the activity of madness 

I he leaped, caught the edge of the trap, swung him- 
self up, and was upon the roof. We looked at each 
other. 

‘ Here ’s a business,’ says Brown ; ‘ he ’ll be down 
into the street in a twinkling, for he 'll never stand 
against this wind.’ 

t*Whiit a mess we shall get into!’ was my selfish 
thought. We got a pair of steps, and getting up 
them, put our heads out of the trap. The moon was 
shining bright, but the wind was slirieking through 
the old ttacks of chimneys ; and now and then a tile 
detached would slide down the royf and drop into the 
street. 

‘By Jove,’ says Brown, ‘he must have fallen; I 
can't see him anywhere. Let me look. Ah, there ! 
Good heavens ! how could he have got there, right at 
I the end of this i>ointed old roof, covered with slippery 
j tiles ? ’ 

Across this, in the moonlight, wo could see a long 
shadow, and what I at first took to be a chimney- 
stalk, was tlie maditian, standing gazing on the moon. 
At each gust of the fierce wind liis body swayed as 
though he would fall ; but there he stood in all the 
sublimity and strength of mania, gazing at that planet 
whose supposed influence over such unfortunates as 
himself, has given its name to the most awful of 
maladies. What could wo do? The nurses, the 
porters were assembled at the foot of the steps. Our 
feeling of responsibility was intensely painful. An 
exclamation, a sudden noise, might send that poor 
wretch tumbling into the street. What were we to do ? 
I felt something push by me on the steps, and then, 
for the first time, noticed that Jourdan had rejoined us. 
A paroxysm of coughing had kept him below stairs 
when Brown and 1 hurried into the ward. I saw his 
eyes sparkling, and beard his rough breathing as the 
little fellow said; ‘Hold these,’ and put a pair of 
half- Wellingtons into my hand. Was As mad, too, 
taking off his boots in such a x>lace ? 

‘Why, Jourdan, what’— - 

‘Huslir said he as he raised himself through the 
trap and stood on the roof. We now saw he was going 
to seize the madman. 

The latter, as I have said, was a tall stout man in 
a state of acute mania ; our friend wal diminutive, 
and Ins naturally small h’ame was wasted by disease. 
.He got on the sharp apex of the eloping roof; a 
blast of wind came, and down he went, but he caught 


something, raised himself, and walked along, like one. 
on a tight* rope. 

The madman does not seem to notice him. We 
^watcli them both, and our hearts beat not only with 
"anxiety but shame. The possibility of such a feat 
never bad entered our own imaginations. Now ho 
nears the maniac, who notices liim, turns half round, 
and throws his arms up in defiance. But on 
Jourdan goes. Their shadows now mingle on the 
roof. The wind seems to howl louder, and our eyea 
less able to distinguish objects. 

* Great Heaven ! they ’redown/ «aid Brown, squeez- 
ing my arm, as something rattled over the roof. 

No — it was only a tile. 

What are they doing ? They are nearer us now — 
Jourdan walking warily backward, and leading the 
maniac, whom he has grasped by the breast of his 
night-sliirt. Still arc these mad hands held out 
threateningly over tlio frail figure guiding him to 
safety. They reach the trap. Brown and I descend 
the steps so as to make room for this strange pair. 
Down they come. We seize the great mad arms, 
and pin them down, and put the man to bed* 

We turn to look for Jourdan ; he is quietly pulling 
on his boots again ; and so we all return to the house- 
surgeon’s room. I shall not trouble tiie render with 
an}' moral reflections, which he may draw, ns well as 
myself, from this little adventure. Poor Jourdan’s 
brave spirit is now, I trust, where he obtains a clenrer 
insight into those great truths he so enthusiastically 
investigated in his short and useful life. The patient 
wliose life lie saved w-as only suffering from temporary 
mental excitement, and is now a strong and useful 
man. 


A PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN. 

Alexanueu Cowan, paper-maker, who died in February 
1859, at the ripe age of eighty-four, attained the summit 
of mercantile prosperity, but may be said to have refused 
to be rich. For his descendants — not mucli luss than a hun- 
dred in number — he desired only moderate means, so as to 
insure their leading useful and industrious lives. In his 
household, there never was any display, nothing beyond 
a simple, though abundant hospitality. Ho said to his 
daughters: ‘ 1 hope, my dears, none of you will ever do 
anything so miserable ns marry rich men.’ To insure his 
keeping down at a certain moderation of circumstances, 
he gave largely in private charity, and in assisting deserv- 
ing young men to set up in business ; moreover, ho twice 
distributed eight thousand pounds among the charities of 
Edinburgh. It is believed that for many years there was 
scarcely so much spent in his own house upon himself 
and his family as was spent out of it upon others. He 
had a largo and kind heart for the weak ahd erring. If 
a person had acted badly, bis most severe remark was : 
‘ Well, wc must try to improve him ; he is a weak crea- 
ture, and has not had so many advantages as we : do 
him all the good you can.* If any one sought to injure 
him in any way, or to misrepresent his motives, he would 
say ; ‘ Bear with him, and be kind to him ; if my charac- 
ter is misrepresented, I do not care, so long as I have the 
lovc.of my wife and children and a dozen faends.* During 
about four years .at the close of the, great (war, his mills 
at Peniculck were used by government as a depot for 
French prisoners, and thosc^who died in their confine- 
ment were buried on a spot close by, without anything 
to mark their resting-place. Some years afterwards^ 
having resumed possession of the works, Mr Cowan went 
to a fellow-parishioner, and extorted five shillings ffom 
him, as a subscription towards getting up a monufiicnt 
for the poor Frenchmen. He then raised a really 
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Immlsomc stnictinv, bearing: the following legend : ‘ The 
mortal reinains of 80D prisoner’s of war, wlio died in this 
neighbourliood between 21st Match 1811, and 2Gth July 
1814, are interred near this spot. Grata quies patriee, 
sed rt omnis terra sejiulchrum. Certain inhabitants of 
this parish, desiring to remember that all Men are 
Brethren, caused this monument to be erected iu the 
year ISJJO.’ A Frencli inscription, composed by a son 
of Mr Cowan, was added, containing the following 
passage: ^Nes pour b^nir les vamx de vieillissanles 
ln^reft, par le sort appeles h devenir amants, aimes, 
^poux, et peros, ils spnt morts exild.s.* Some years later 
still, the fact of the erection of this monument was made 
Itnown to the inmates of the Hotel des Invalides at Paris, 
some of whom had been imprisoned at Penicuick, and 
they were all much touched by the fraternity which both 
the act and tlio langunge expressed. One sent the 
following answer to the supposed ; ‘Gkntlk- 
MUN AND Lapiks — In re])ly to the letter of the 21st 
November last wiLli wliich you honour ed me, I have the 
Ironour in the first place to say that 1 regret that my 
social position has irot afforded me sufficient education 
to cnaljle mo to express the full effect produced on me 
by your dear letter. AH my friends to whom I have 
eominuiiieated it, have shand 1113^ surprise and satis- 
factirm; arid after liaving soriousl3’ considered tlie subject 
in all its iinportanee, wc asked ourselves: “Can it be, 
tlrat wliile two rival nations were at war (1811-1814), the 
conqueror coHeeted the mortal remains of lire vanquished, 
that ho minht await a favourable opportunity for raising 
a large and handsome sepulchral monument covered with 
honourahio inscriptions?^’ and after asking one another j 
a second time whether any of us had eviT witnessed a 
similar instance at once of sympathy, of true religion, | 
and fraternity, either in former or in later times, all ga^e ! 
a negative rciily. Bo it known to you, then, all ye wlio | 
liavo contributed to this good W'ork, that France lias 
never failed to hail and to applaud a noble action, come 
wlieiice it may ! And again, ho it known to you, that 
decpl}'^ grateful as we are for such a worth3' deed, were 
wo not res/inined by the fear of wounding your modest 
feelings, nothing should prevent us from giving this good 
and lovely action the most extmided publicity, by the 
voice of the jouiaials of the capita). In the absence of 
this wx*ll-incrited demonstration, we entreat you to accept 
our most sincere thaidis, and most fervent praycr.s that 
Heaven may pour out upon you ils richest blessing'?, 
and hoar our supplieations that the time may very 
speedily arrive wlien ail the nations shall bo sisters, and 
all men brothers, forming hut one family — in a word, the 
family of God I &c. Maucukii and his fiiends, 

Fourth Division, Hotel des Invalide.s. 

‘Pakis, December G, 1S4G.’ 

It will not surprise the leader tliat TMr Cowan took no 
interest in religious controversies, still less that he had 
a humble sense of liis own merits as a Christian. "When 
some one spoke of his >vell -spent and beneficent life, 
near its dose, bo only remarked: ‘When I enter the 
next workl, I believe the first question addressed to me 
will be: “What have 3 on done for Me in the world that 
y’ou have left?’"’ — Abridged from a Privaltly Printed 
Memoir^ 


THE T B IT E AMAZON. 

(Tho following poem wa# suggested by an Incident connected 
with the loss of tho transport-ship Ewrepa. The widow of 
Colonel Moore, who, in order to insure the safety of the women 
and childron, ho heroically met his death, surrounded by his 
men, in that ill-fated vessel, was said to have gone out as a 
hospltabnursc to the Crimea, whore she died.] 

Thou art gone — but not to battle ; 

Thou hast fallen not by the sword : 

Not beneath the cannon’s rattle. 

Was iny hero’s blood outpoured. 

Foi lorn the hope that swayed thee 
On the bitter, bitter main ; 

Yet blessed be God, who laid thoo 
, In His deep, without a stain ! 

Oh, days for ever parted — 

Oh, time with sorrow rife. 

They need he lioii-Iicarted 
AVho wage this war of life ! 

Tlierc are soundijig in this hem t 
Old chords still true to thee: 

AVe nre far — yet not apart; 

Tiiou art dead — but not to me. 

God’s bl(‘S'?iiig on the brave ! 

Tliey who ^co^l a world of beaut;, ; 

<( TJiey who in.arch unto a grave 

111 the heavenly light of duty ! 

Tl.ine the strength undying — 

H'he might that rules tho world ; 

And shall I stand weakly sighinu 
AVlien its banners are unfurled? 

AVheii I hear yon war-an ay, 

1 may hot see for te.ars, 

O were it but tho death- fra}’. 

And I amidst the spears. 

* I pray tlie hours spcinl faster; 

I am weaiy of the sun ; 

But, O AVorld, thou art niy master, 

And th3’ wtu-k it must bo done I 

Not in anguish unavailing 
TiCt me sink, while 1 can raise 

The wounded nn<l tho failing 
To tho hope of other days. 

Let mo still tho widow’s weeping — 

Let mo lift the orphan’s heatl, 

A tireless vigil keeping 
In memory of my dead. 

So, with those who know no moriow, 

In my darkness let me stand. 

And drown this mighty sorrow 
In tho tears of all my land. 

Etjc ANOXIA L. IlKnvr.r. 


Tho present numbor of the Journal completes the Eleventh 
A^olumo; a title-page and index prepared for it may be had of 
tho publishers and their agents. 
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New Weekly Illustrated Periodical. 

ONCE A WEEK! 

A MISCELLANY OF LTTEHATUliE, ABT, SCIENCE, AND 

POPCLAK 3NFOKMATION. 

TO BK ILI.ITSTRATKD BT 

LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, HABLOT K. BROWNE. 

‘ C. KEENE, WOLF, &c., &C. 

Will bo Published every Saturday, piico Throoi^)enco, by JBuadbuky & Evans. 
The First Number will ajuusar on the 2nd of July, 1859.' 


forihcoTTiing Miscellany Avill include several new features, 
* and will, to some eA'tcnt, have tlie pretensions of a novel 
experiment on the growing demand for cheap periodical Literature. 
It must shortlj’^ be tested by the capacities and opportunities of its 
Pi-ojectors to sustain .their conception of its distinctive character. 
Put, ill tlie meantime, a, suininary statement may indicate, gene- 
rally, its plan and objects. 

In Ijiterature, it will contain the usual chief elements which 
attract the majority of readers, viz : — a considerable proportion of 
Friction, including serial talcs by Novelists of celebrity, discussions 
of Social characteristics. History, Biography, Incidents of Travel, 
and Papers on contemporary or past transactions, in which a wide 
interest is taken, or which afford lively illustrations of character 
and manners. Occasional notices of Art, some varieties of Verso, 
selections from English and Foreign Literature, investigations of 
Natural History and descriptions of natural phenomena will he 
also admissible. But information on the popular aspects of Science 
and of new Inventions will he especially sought for, and it is confi- 
dently hoped, contributed by our most eminent discoverers and 
scientific authorities. 

It is not easy to enuraerhte all the possible contents on account 
of tlicii* diversity ; hut stress may ho laid generally on obvious 
resources in the modern department of Pictorial Illustration. Tl>es( 
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nro, if) .';o7nc . extent, indioated by the names of the Artists already 
iiK'nliont'd, and ft)r the eti-ojK'ralion of whom Mr. John Lkeoii 
undertahc'S all practical arranp^emcnits. 

In Literature as in Art |ho best attfiiiiablc productions are 
aimed at, subject to th(? condition that they mu?;t interest or amuse 
a wide public. It is beli(‘V('<l that the names of the writers, who 
will have the option of slj’nin;? their c<mtribntions, Avill be prinul 
fueie proof that this object has boon attained. rrh(' l^rojectors 
have receh'cd assurances of such vnhinbb' aid in tin's respc'ct, that 
tlioy might eontidently rely on asct'rtaim'd rc'sources. At the 
same time they hear in mind the great diversity of va])acities 
available for a }>ul)lication so conijirchensive in its scojx' ; and 
thoreforo invito contributions from A'. n'tcrs Avitli wboni they an' 


iiTiactpiainted, and to whom tln'V ])Vomi'e an open held and a 
liberal recom])ense for saccc'ssful efforts. It should ho ohserved 
that their IMisccllnny is m'itlu'r a. Xewspajx'v nor a Ih'A i('AV, and 
that they have tlu'refore no ohllgation to snppoii the views of 
any I)ai*ty or .S(‘hool ; as a noAV comhination they are frtH' from the 
disabilities of clique, and are ready and even solicit(uis to cmlist 
aspiring talents. On tlieir part tli<’ir ari angc'inenfs are conveniently 
lloxiblc. They require only that statements of facts should ho 
thoroughly reliable, and that these and otln'r matf'rials should be sot 
forth effectively and in good taste. To ho scrupulously accurate 
Avithout being tedious, to bii po])ular Avitbout A'ulgarity, and pointed 
Avithout affoctation, is tho standard they steadily sot before them, 
and they Avill accept the co-operation of any Avritor who can 
contribute to its attainment. 


It is superfluous to add that there a]q>cars to ho ample scope for 
this project Asuthout Irosjiassing on tho proAouco of any existing 
periodical. The l^rojcctors seek only to sustain their OAvn concep- 
tion of tho requisite standard of Popular Jjitcrature, iindc'r the 
impression that it has yet to he realised by themselves or others ; 
and they expect popular support only in proportion to their succesvs. 

All Literary arrangements aauII bo made by the Lditor, Avho is to 
ho addressed, for the present, through tho Publishers, Messrs. 
Bradbury & Ea’'ans, at their Offices, Bouv('rie Street, Fleet Street. 
T^ho Publishers will also receive Orders for tho Miscellany itself ; 
and a limited number of Advertisoraents for insertion .in tho 


Wrg.ppor to be issued with it regularly “ Once a "Week.” 
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MH. CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS LATE 

PUBLISHERS. 

• ^ 

M KS.SKS. inUDinJKY & EVA19S are pcrniittod to avail thonisclves 
of tlu! prcst'flt opportuniiy to explain the cessation <>f their con- 
nection with “ 1 [ousehold Words, ’ by which they are Jit lihoi’ty to tahe 
])art in ilic estahlishnnint of “ Oncis a Week.” Their cxplanatioii <nily 
concerns ■lhenis<;lves, and that only in r<“forc*ucc to the close of theur 
rclaiioiis wil.h jNfr. Charles Eickeus, as Editor or Conductor of the 
former woi’k. Altlionj^h the <;ircumstanceH have been freely canvassed 
iji vai’ions publications, Bradbury & Kvans have themselve.s hitherto 
nuale no jniblic statement on the subject; but they now feel that tlu! 
time has come to break the siUniccj tliey have maiiitaine<l, and tlius to 
]>rotoct themselves from further misconstruction. 

Their connection with “ Household Woi’ds ” ceaso<l ar/ainf^f their 
if'i/t, under circumstances ol‘ which the follo\vin;j;; are material : 

So far back a,s 183(1 Bradbury & Evans had business relations with 
idr. Hickens, and, in 1844, an ai»Teement was entered into by which 
they ac(|nired an interest in jail the works he might wu'ite, or in any 
])eriodical he might originate during a term of seven years. Under this 
agreement Bradbury A Evans became })osses8od of a joint, though 
unequal, intertist w'ith IMr. Hickens in “Household Words,” commenced 
in 1830. Friendly relations had simultaneously sprung u]> between 
them, and they were on terms of eJose iutimoty in 1858, when (circum- 
stances led tc» Ml'. Dickens’s publiciation of a statement, on the subject of 
his conjugal difrercuciis, in various newsj)apers, including “Houscliold 
AVords” of Juno the 12th. 

The public disclosure i>f these differences took most persons by sur- 
]triso, and was notoriously the subject of comments, by no means com- 
])liiucntary to Mr. Dickens himself, as i-egarded the taste of this 
l)roceeding. On the 17 th of Juno, however, Bradbui'y <fe Evans learnt, from 
a common friend, that Mr. Dickens liad resolved to break off’ his coniujc- 
tion with tliom, liccause this stuf ement was not printed in the number 
of “ Bunch ” jaiblished the day ju'cceding — in other words, because if. did 
not occur to Bradbury & Evans to exceed their legitimate funef ious as 
Brojirictors and Buhlishers, and to require the insertion of statemeuts 
on a domestic and painful subject in the inappropriate columns of a 
comic miscellany. No previous request for the insertion of this statc- 
Dent had. been made either to Bradbury & Evans, .or to the Editor 
)f “ Bunch,” and tho grievance of Mr, Dickens substantially amounted 
o this, tl»at Bradbury <fe Evans did not take upon themselves, 
msolicited, to "gratify an eccentric wish by a preposterous action. 
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Mr ]>ickcnB, with ample tiino for reflection, )>ersitited in the attitude 
lie had taken up, and in tlic following;' Novemlxir Buniruoncd a meeting 
of the I‘ro])rictors of flousehold Words.” He did not liimsclf attend 
thiR meeting; hut a litomry friend of Mr, Dickens came to it as his 
representative, and announced there, oflicially, that Mr. Dickens, in 
consequence of the non ajqjcaranco^in “Ihinch” of his statement, con- 
sidered that Bradbury A: Evans had shown snob djsrespcct and want 
of good faith tow'ards him, as to detenninc him, in so far sir lie had 
the power, to disconnect liimsclf from them in business transactions ; 
and the friend above mentioned, on th(‘ jiart of Mr. Dickens, accordingly 
moved a resolution dissolving the partnership, and discontinuing the 
W'ork on May 28. Bradbury Evans rejiHcd that they did not, and 
could not believe that this was the sole cause of Mr. Dickens’s altered 
feeling towards them ; but tiny were assured that it tvax the sole cause, 
and that Mr. Dickens desired t<» bear testimony to their integrity and- 
zeal as his publislici's, but that his resolution was formed, and nothing 
would alter it. Bi’adbury & J^Ivaus re])eatedly pressed Mr. Dickens’s 
friend upon this point, but with no otlu-r result. 

Thus, on this ground alone, Mr. Dickens put an end to personal and 
business j’olat ions of long standing ; un<l by an unauthorised and pre- 
mature public anuouuccmeut of the cessation of “ Household Words,” 
he forced Bj’adbury ct Evans to an unwilling recourse to the Court of 
Cliaucei’y to I'cstrain him from siadi proceedings, thereby injuring a 
valuable property, in which others besides liimsclf were interested. In 
fact, by bis mode of j.roceoding, be inflicted as much injury as his oppor- 
tunities permitted. Not having succeeded in jmrehasing the share of his 
partiicfs at his own price, he deprociateil the value of this share by all 
the agencies at his command. By publicly announcing (so far as the 
Court of (fliancciy permitted) his intention to discontinue the jadilication 
of "Househohl Words;” by advertising a* second work of a similar class 
tinder his management, by ]>roducing it, and by making it as close an 
imitation as was Icgall}’^ safe of “ Household Words,” while that pub- 
lication was actually still issuing, and still conducted by liira ; he took 
a course calculated to reduce the circulation and impair the prospects 
of a common property ; and if he inflicted this injiuy on his partners, it 
is no comjicnsation to them that he simultaneously sacrificed his own 
interests in the jinblication he is about to suppress. 

** Household Words ” having been sold on the 1 6th inst. under a 
decree in OUancery, Bradbur 3 * «fc Evans have no further interest in its 
ootitinuancc, and ai'e n<nv free to make this j)crsonal statement, and to 
associate themselves in the establishment of “ Once a Week.” • 


Muj/, 1859 
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QUEENWOOD COLLEGE, NEAR STOCKBKILGE. 


GSOBGS: B BBC OBJ) SOB, Principal. 

In the following Synopsis wo endeavour lo give an exact account of the sub- 
jects which cuter into the Cioursc of Instruction pursued at Queenwood, and to 
. furnish tlie Header with such general information as shall enable him to form a 
uoiTect opinion of the character and capabilities of this Hstablishmeut. One or 
two of the principles which form the basis of our proceedings, and from which 
the pervading spirit of the institutiou caw be inferred, may, with propriety, bo 
previously introduced. 

To those who reflect upon the subject, many instructive points of resemblance 
between the physical and mental education of a youth will suggest themselves. 
Wc strengthen his body by musetdar, and his mind by intellectual exoi'ciso. I>y 
Chcmisti'y, for example, his powers of observation are sharpened, and by Matbe- 
matics he is trained to accurate deduction. Not alone, therefore, on account of 
their direct bearing upon a boy’s futiu’e pursuits are these sciences valuable* 
They form a kind of Gy mn asium for the Intellect, where itsijowers are exercised 
and developed ; and though, in tho after life of the i>upil, these sciences may be 
pi’aciically laid aside, the mental strength which they have been tbe means of 
conferring still remains and multiplies his chances of success, even in si»hei‘cs oI 
action apparently remote. We endeavour to keep this truth in view — Uiat the 
mere accumulation of facts does not constitute the true education of a boy ; but 
that it is the classification and comparison of facts, and the liabit of drawing 
correct inferences from such comparisons, that possess tho chief value. Thus^ 
though we store the mind with words and rules, our ultimate aim is to make 
tlio Memory serve as a kind of quarry to the XJnderstauding, whence the latter 
extracts the blocks by which her edifices arc raised. 

With regard to Biscipliue, wc have to state that it is not our method to pre- 
serve good order by appealing to the pupil’s fear. Where a boy’s nobleness can 
be made use of as a means of control, we will not resort to his covrardicc. 3 1 is 
our pi-acticc to encourage rather than lo terrify, — to cultivate within the pupil a 
principle of truthfulness and honour, which induces cheerful submissionHo tho 
right ; to make him feel that neither auger nor capi’ice enters into any decision 
which is mado conceriiing him ; to grant him every wholesome liberty ; and lo 
foster between Ixis teachers and biraself a spirit of affectionate co-ox>eratiou which 
sweetens tho labours of Itolb. The study of tho Holy Sci'iptures, and the religious 
duties of the students, form an imxiortant object of daily attention* while an 
earnest endeavour is made at all times to inculcate a reverence for the Divine 
Author of every good, and a love of truth and justice. 

s "ST BflT o :e> S X S- 

Thc course of Instruction embraces Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Classics, Modem Languages, History, Geography, Grammar, Geodesy, 
Mechanical and Landscape Drawing, Painting and Music. 

MATHEMATICS. — ^Tho rudimentary instruction of the younger pupil in 
Arithmetic forms the groundv^ork here. Pott’s edition of Euclid and Colenso’s^ 
Algebra are next placed in kifl hands. Plane Trigonometry and solid Geometry 
are afterwards mastered, and the pupil passes on to the Theory of Algebraic 
* Equations, and to the higher Analysis, including Analytical Geometry of two 
and ^hree dimensions, and the Elements of the Differential and Integi;al Calculus. 
The pupil is, frrom time to time, withdrawn from the routine of the book, and his 
original power is exercised and developed by the treatment of dcducibles, and the 
application of his Mathematical Knowledge to the solution of Physical Pi’oblems. 
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N .\TUJ[IA.1j philosophy. — T he experimental treatment of this subjec t 
boluugrt to the Lecture room, "where the principles of Mechanics, Light, Hoa), 
Galvanism, Magnetism, and Electricity ai’e fully illustrated by means of the ex- 
tensive and valuable apparatus belonging to the Institution. In the class-room 
the pnpil is exercised in the calculation of practical questions, foimded oti tho 
Laws of Palling Bodies, the Composition and Hesolution of Forces, the Tliooi'y 
of Machinery,, the Tension of Cords, the Oscillation of Pendulums, &c., and in 
(juestions relating to Hydrostatics, Light, &c. 

CHEMISTllY. — The Institution possesses an excellent Laboratory, under 
able aujjei'intemlonce, and furnished with every thing necessary to the carrying 
out of Qualibitive and Quantitative Analysis. The pupils being lii'st well 
grounded in the pi’lnciples and methods of tlio Science, are taught their ju-aiitical 
application in the analysis of Ores and Metallic Alloys, of Coals, Cannels, Mineral 
and Sea-waters, Colours, Animal and Vegetable Tissues, in the detection of 
Poisons, and tho examination and preparation of the various substances wliicli 
enter into Medicinal Chemistry. 

CLASSICS. — The first object here is to impart a thorough knowledge of tho 
Hudiments, and then by an early combination of Vei'so and Prose Comt)Ositiou, 
with the reading of the standard works, to convey knowledge of so accurate and 
extensive a character as will enable tho pupil to prosecute his University Studies 
with the greatest advantage. Tho collateral branches, Histoiy, Ancient Gco- 
grai)liy. Mythology, «Scc. arc carefully attended to. 

MODEKN LANGUAGES. — Under this head the French, German, and 
Italian Languages ai’e included. A sound basis is laid in thfe elementary classes 
by securing a correct prouounciation, fui'iiisbiug the pupil with a stock of woi’ds, 
and grounding him in the rudiments of Grammar — the latter being made espe- 
cially subservient to the better understanding of his own Language. The stmlies 
of the upper classes have a jiractical character ; ease in reading, quickness of 
coui]>rchension, and fluency of uttci-ance arc attained by vaidous e.vercises in 
reading .and conversation, by familiar narrations, translation of poetry into prose, 
and by oral and written composition.s. 

GEODESY. — This branch is under tlie anperintcndence of a gentleman wlio 
has made it his jirofession. Geodesy, as taught at Quoenwf)od, includes Surveying 
Avith the Chain, Traversing with tho Theodolite, Levelling, Ma])ping, and the 
computation of Areas. 

DKAWlNG.--Instruction is given in Pencil, Seijia, Indian Ink, and Chalk 
Drawing, in Oil and Water-colour I’ainting, Perspective, Sketching from Nature, 
Cojiying Drawings of Machiner'y, and in Drawing- from Models. 

MUSIC. — A Professor of Music attends the College and gives Instruction in 
Singing, and on the Pianofoi'to, Flute, and Violin. 

LECTUItES. — A fine i*oom, capable of accommodating upwards of one 
hundred persons, is set apart for Evening Lectures. Two Lectures on Natural 
Philosophy and two on Chemistry are delivered weekly, the other evenings arc 
devoted to tho Imsiness of a Society, foi-med among the boys, aixd to Lectures 
on Literature, and on Anatomy and Physiolo^. 

EXEB.CISE. — A large and healthful Play-ground and Crick onground are 
attached to the College, upon which are ei’ected an extensive Gymnastic Appa- 
ratus, and also a commodious' Play-room, where the pupils exercise und«r 
proper ^supervision. The attention ixvid to their Physical Education combines 
with tho natural sahihrity of the olace to keep them strong and hoalthj’"! 

DOMESTIC AKBANGEMENTS.— These are under tho care of the Prin- 
cipal’s family, AA’ho neglect nothing that can promote the well-beuig of the 2»'>pils. 
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Tlie dormiioi'ics are large aad wulJ veuiilatocl, and the beds neat and comfortable ; 
each pui>il has a separate beil. The College is provided with Bath-rooms for^tho 
iKs(j ol'tho pupils. It has its own Gas-works, distributing throughout the entu*e 
Establishmeut the means of ready and abundant illumination, which contributes 
liiucli to coinfox't and good order. ^ 

' VACATIONS. — There are two Vacations yearly, one at Midsummer of Six 
AVoeks^ and one at Christmas of Five Weeks’ duration. At Ea»te,r, pupils whose 
]>:t rents reside in the neighbourhood usually go home for a week. Arrangements 
can bo made for the accommodation of pupils during the vacations at the residence 
of one of the Masters. 4 


ODBTST 

<iuoouwood stands almost mid- way between Salisburj^ and AVinchcstcr. It 
{.*. tliree hour.s’ jourm*y from the AVaterloo Terminus of the London and South- 
AV cstcrn-Bailway, and 17 miles distant from Southampton. The nearest Hallway 
Station is l^unbridge, on the Salisbury braiicli of the said line ; this station is 
1 o 4 ir jniles distant, and Conveyances to Queenwood are alway^s there in readiness. 
Th(' estublishmcnt is quite in the country, and occiqxies one ofthe most salubrious 
posithniM in England, — a statement Avell attested by the vigoi‘ous health of the 
]»iipils, and the exti*enie rarity of cases of illness among them. The capabilities 
and extent of the luslitiitioii may, in some measure, be inferred from the la(d, 
that the erection ol the buildings alone cost its fouii(lci*s u]>wards of nixieen 
thousand i)Ouuds. 

The larger section of the pupils, aecomimnied by C^lmrcli-of-England TcaclKur, 
aUend religious service every Sfibbath at the Church at Broughton, one mile dis- 
tant. A portion of the day is occupied with ScripLure-J^essons, Catechism, and 
( 'ollctds. (Jhildron of Bissciiling Parents attend the Chai^cl at Broughton, in 
the ev^eiiing the pupils attend a seiwicc in tin* Lccture-rooni. 


titcliidituj (he nsc of Hooks y cxccx>t nuch as a Hn/nl ma */ rc^juire for his iJCcliLsivc use^ aatl tf 

PhiiQsox>hical A pparains^ 


For Boys. under 12 y cal’s of ago j€ 45 j>or annum. 

Ditto from 12 to 15 £55 ,, 

Dittfj above 15 .£(j5 „ 


li.iuiulrc.ss and >>ompslre,s.s. Three J^>unds per annum. Chemical Ai»parafcus and 'JVsIn, 
and iudnstrniiiontal BtiiKic, arc Extras. 

i*ii\uicnts to ho made <|uartcr]y, iu advance, to OkohoE FomoNDSON, t^Juconwood. 

A (inurtcr’s Notice required xirior to the removal of a pupil. 


XATUKAL riULOSOPlIY MATHEMATICS FnEmcniCK B. Shitit, LL.D., 

Trinity College, Dul^lin. 

( llKMlSTItY Dr. IIknhy Debus. 

U HISTOllY Daniel IIughkcs, M.A., 

JcBiis CoUego, Oxfui-d. 

ISlODEhN EANUUACES & FOIIEIGN LITERATURE Mr. John Haas. 

(?ERMAN Mr. NronoLAS \Yeg MULLER. 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING, LEVELLING, &c Mr. Richahd P. AVjught. 

DRAWING Mr. RiouAiin P. Wright. 

ENGLrSir.. Mr. D/VNikl 13. BmoHTWEtL. 

ENGLISH Mr. William: Trevor. 

MUSIC Mr. William Cornwall* 


\Ml/DICAjl-i APTENDANT, L, O, Fox, Esq., P.R,0.*S, and Liceutiatc of the Roytll Collogp 

of PliysiciaiiH. l^iuburgh. 

^ un'UAUi> UAniierT. rniNTnUj maiuc lake. 

{ 



Tim' 

; 'ft'," ' ■ ■ 


findm, 


iTEtfr ¥E4H’8 GIFTS. 

r rs period of tJie yieiar 'lifts .beet^ rtadbred '^ear to the lovers of friendship' and hoslA 

the mMt^AsIbmmfjcsg aodaiUtf^ eoeiie«ted.wlt& Tbft'^lOior.lf^ bums ruddlly; merry ruesta aarround fbtttil* 
toaa^ the •<>% «i^ dams vaSTdll f 1}ml |ktalio/lMt» end Uie hum of hapity oonveraetion, the oheek of 

reaplendent la it* torellnepa/ and .ihs^hoiir. It le' oa theae occealoiia that the fkir and yout 

than uaually dealroua to ahMto«ay«a«aM vamr the gmM ^ frlaiida, and therefore derate liioreaaed attontian 

of tho Toilet Then It ia that • ' . ^ ^ ' 

, V tliaMT REtetSITEt • ' 


R or^S 


are achnowlfedtpd to l^jac n a^ db roaaetfld^ . 

Tho ratranage of ttofulty thrbu8h(0at Qarope, their feneratuae bjr Batik and Fashion, and the uiiiv^siaiy.>km!f 
theae artloleB, , reader thapF)^|ia4^ ... ... 

mt/WT *10 ttiitiMUBiE p»»riit ». H t 

R6W% AN 0a\ WAOAS SAfl 6 11^- 

IS A DBLIOET^PMiy-.i^^fttAHT A^ ia^lffiKAton?' FOR THE Watb, AND AS AW " 
Il^RjOStAWfl® Ak& EiAUHiFIER BByOllD FBEOBDBNT. 

In dreMiM 4^ HMr a«a equa ttt efftet, T^aring' it iq «dBiliribty mR that tt w)U Ue in an; diraetion, and Impactinv a 

tranaoendont lustre, '■ ’ ■/ \ , . ^ 

R 0 W i A N D S' k A L Y DOR. 

SKiii.iam ^imnitxoN 

im m RABB ANB iNBSTmABLE QUALITIBS. « 

‘ ris itADlAirT,BIXK^ BI' !&0 9PWB chbbb, 

THB SOFtWBSlS AWB J&ndtCAOY WffiXBSf JT E^CFjS' ©B, THf .HANDS AND ARMS. 

Its capability of acotji^ tm^^y appearaacoa, renders it 

R O W L A^ E^ S’ O D O 14 T O, 

on P^SARh niBNTlFRlon, ^ 

FOR IMFROl^ MO ttlPdirriilll A reARL-LHCe WiilTCNESR TO THE TEETH| 

Sn®lfGTHI5NmQ THB OFIIS, 

AWB tot BaWBNBiWO TSB BBBAXa AUB BUBB. 


*.* Sold bj A. BOVLARO l^lprS, S^tt OlZdB^. t^doa f «|id by Chonists and Perftuners. 

..'BBiWAiBB -iOCF' sjpJJBicW^i '•EktTATIONfGf.f 
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CRYSTAt GLASS 

- . tx., em. . 

A SMiECT ajid.-l^TElS^i^'V^ ;>STbpK, bii '^di^ehr Irawety of Patteni, .of richly cut 
GRTi§TAI(FQlfAi^/CHAWBd£li0B8 ibr On 'oOd CdUdleii/ alwaya on view at 44 OXFORD 


STRBlSf, I^NDQN. :Atik)s a*a<«o iW, Bandtomely ont at.ASS LUSTRES 

tod deOAn^bs, wimb.GI>a^bs, water jugs, 

QO^BfS,> DBSSE»(^|SSP^CJaA 'jiiPd .idLAindiii: itf .iDi^lv-ghwa, at exceedingly moderate pricea. 
Ott4at|^#»M.,Gta^ inlWosted Iqr Measn Qblbk), in 


GLASS SHALES 

M hRJi'F A*!:': ylf^^ the ftot^etiOB of Arti^ .ii^io^^^ anpofiwreg 

0 H A A M;P pi^OASSSAWCAQ^ 

. ^LdSB POR PROTOGBAP^g PURPOSES, 

■' ' ' aentf'iTkBT sipn.oir Yi>aih am>. OMaamrrai;. 

1»miSgof eiiteaMs^; wnw-nlkw -rtS Aio^ 

is^ '"*.■■ ‘ --WiNTOW^J 3 w«Aiflg^;,y. - .. 

RieHR 


IK 







IMFOBTANT AKNOXTNCEMEKT. 

UlIC PEN-MAKEK TO THE QUEEN. 




BY ItOYAL COMRfAND. 


IVOSEPII GILLOTT 


i|ost respectfully to inform the Com- 
^ World, Sobolaytic Institutions, and tho Public 

"jgener aj^ l J ^t 1)y a novel application of his unrivalled 
lla^l^lfflmnror inakiuf^ Htccl Pens, and in accordance with 
IjH^iEK^ntiric sjiirit of the times, be has introduced a kew 
bis useful produciions, which, for EXOBnnENCK or 

(^UALITY OF MATERIAL, and, aboVe all, OHEAPNKSS 
IN PKicF, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Kaeli Pen bears the impress of his name as a jpiarantee 
of quality ; and they are put up in the UKual style of 
boxes, containing; one ermss oach, with label outside, ami 
the fac-similo of his signature. 

At tho reejnest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. tt. has introduced liis 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AOT) PUBLIC PENS, 

which are espcciiUly adapted to their use, being of diiferont 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, ami broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Tl(‘tail ]»y all Statioiiei’s, Booksellers, ami other 
p.spccUdih^ Dealers in Steel Pens. — Alorchants and Whole- 
Kilo Doid jnj can be siipiilied a^ the Yforks, Graham Street; 
Ne\v Stroel, bhuningham • 

No. 91 JOim STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 
37 GJIACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


MILLS^ LONDON-MADE 

PATENT LEVER and 
OTHER WATCHES, 

are unequalled for their 
Durability, Accuracy of Per- 
formance, and Low Prices. 
Every Watch is skilfully 
finished and warranted. 

>fl, Oold Dials, .Tcwelh'd, L.4 4 0 

superior quality, ...L.6 0 o to 10 10 0 

lies Joweliod, 6 10 0 r 10 10 o 

10 10 0 » !?0 0 0 

4 holes Jcw'clled,.... 2 fl 0 « 3 lo o 

3 10 0 ff 4 10 0 






Gold Horl/ontal Wntchefl, Dold Dials, .Tcwelh'd, L.4 4 0 

Ditto, ditto, superior quality, ...L.6 0 0 to 10 10 0 

Ditto, Levor ditto, 10 holes Joweliod, d 10 0 r 10 lo o 

Ditto, beet London inaKc, 10 10 0 f 20 0 0 

Silver Horizontal ditto, 4 holes Jcw'clled, .... 2 fl 0 « 3 lo 0 

JUtto, Lever ditto, .3 10 0 » 4 10 0 

Ditto, very duporior London make, 4 10 0 v 0 10 o 

II. MILLS' Superior Patent Lover Hunting Walchna for India, 
ai’o well recommended at the following inrices, and warranted : 

In Stout Gold Cases, L.l» 0 o and L.25 0 Ocach. 

Silvci’ Cafcos, 8 0 0// 12 0 0 » 

An nuusutilly dxtenaD’e iiitock of 8uliil C^oltl fiiinrd and 
Albftrt Cbaliifl* 

JJiatnond and other lihu/St Brooches, Bracelets, ^'c., k^c. 

ALL OF THE LArSST Am> MOST APmOVim DfSiaNS. 

A Descriptive Pamphlet of Patterns and Prices sent free to any 
part of the world. Any of thS above forwarded, free, on receiving 
Post-office Orders, payable to Hnjntv Mills, 171 and 172 Oxford 
Street, Loudon. 

EsUbliBlied l^eare* 


novoP washes out. Initial Plate, la; Name Plate, 8 b.| net i>t 
Movable Numbers, 2 b.; with directions for use, sent ft*ce by Peet 
on receipt of Stamps.— Mr T. CUi/LBTON, Patentee, HeraMlo 
Engraver to the Queen, 2 Long Aciv, one door from St Martln’i 
Lane. No Truvellcre employed. 


HARMONIUMS. 

DOCK CHIDLEY begs to call attentiou to his 

Xti superior ENGLISH HAUMONIUMS (manufactured under 
his own inspeoiion), in elegant fancy >vootl cases, of suporior Tone 
and Finish. Also, a well<«e^ote(l Stock of Messrs Alkxandrb & ! 
Co«*s colebratod French lostruuients, imported direct. From £6 to | 
i>34 each. For Dcsoriptions, see Lists. All Warranted, and 
sent Carriage Free within 100 miles, if prepaid orders. — Depdt, ' 
135 High Holborn, W.C. % MnnufActoj^, bt James’s Road, 
Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 

THE IMPROVED CONCERTINA 

R ock CHIDLEY begs to inform the Public ho 

is now making very Superior Double-aeUnn Instruments, 
from £1, 10s, to iBlO, 10^. each, cases included. The last-named 
Instruments arc in Ebony, highly finished, and arc xiatroniSed 
by tho principal professors. All Warianted to give tho greatest 
satisfaction, and sent Can*iago Free within 100 miles, if prepaid 
orderB.- l>opi>t, 135 High Holborn, W.C. ; Manufactory, St 
Janioa’s Iloiui, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 

microsc^bITand telescopes. 

N EWTON’S STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

MICIIOSOOPK, in Case, with Two Seta of A chromatics, 
Condenser on Stand, magnifies f>.'>,(HKl times, 1^.4, 4.s. VoniTpotaui 
Mwroicopc, with beven Fowora, magnifies 20,0uo times, L.2, 158., 
ditto, 10a. 6d., IGs , and IPs. 6d. each. ACHllOMATIO TELES- 
COPlCS, 10s. to L.2. Ditto tor India, Doer-stalking, &c., of very 
groat power, to shew Jupiter's Moons, in lilaok Leather Sling- 
eases, L..3, 38. each. 

[^AGIC-LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS. ; 

N EWTON’S IMPROVED PIIANTAS- 

MAGOBlA-LANTEUNfi, willi I.ciiscs 3,> InthcB dtameter. 
to shew a picture 9 feet in diameter, suitable for Schools and 
Lectures, L..3, 38. DISSOLVING- VIEW AppiU’atus, cunsisting 
of a pair of 3ji-ineh X^anterns, L.O, iU, MAGIC-LANTERNS, 
with 12 Slides, from 7s. fkl. each. A most extensive a^sort- 
inont of Sliders, Views, Buildings, Natural Historj% Astronomical, 
Missionary, and other Subjects. 

JUusft'ateU Puce-hst for Thrcr Stem pf>, 

NEWTON & Co , Working-opticians and Qlobu-tuakers to tho | 
Queen, d^Fleot Street, Temple-Bur, London. | 

OOWERFUTj and Brilliant Patent Telescopes, | 

1 Camp, Bnue course, Opcj’a, and FcrspLcUvo Ghiases, lo Know 
the diHlanues, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some, 
from 3^ to fi indies, will shew distinctly a person's countenance ' 
from Three and-a-half to Six Miles, tJie Georgian, with his six 
satellites, Jupiter's moons, datum’s ring, and tho Double Stars. 
Also n very small Fowerfui Waistcoat pocket GJat-s, the size of a 
Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of from Four to 
Five Miles. Dkavnlsb.-»-A Newly invented Instrument for ! 
extreme cases of Deahicss, colled the Saiind Magniftcr, Onumir 1 
Vibrator, and Invisible Voice-conductor. * It fits so into tho oar j 
as not. to be in the least perocptible, the unpleasant sensation of 
Binging iujIhcb In the head is entirely remov^. It affords instant ’ 
icllcf to the Deafest I'orson, and enables them to hear distinctly 
at Ohiireh and at Publio AttMcmbliCH. ^ratont Spectacles, with 
J^cnscs of the most transparcM briUianoy, for Weak and Defective 
I’^ycsight. — Messrs S. and B. Solomons, Opticians and Aurists, 

:>9 Albemarle Street, riccadilJy, opposite the York Hotel. 

J ERUSALEM and THE HOLY LAND^A 

beautiful Scries of Stereoscopic rictiu'cs of tlio most Inter* I 
cHting Scenes, Just Published. Specimen slide sent post free on j 
receipt of 24 postago-Btainps. Descriptive Catalogue for 3 postage- i 
btampB. E. Q. WOOD, Optician, Ac., 117 Chetipside, corner of 
Milk Street, London. 

F R family arms, send Name and County 

to tho linUALDIC OFFICE. No charge for Search. 

Correct sketch and description, 

47 2s. 6'd.; in colour, Js. Monumental 

brasses, seals, dies, and diploma 
4 ^ plateiff In modiicval and modern 

J styles. Lcvcr-press and Crest-dies, 

jfuinoa. Illustrated prlce-Ust 

fSij wjR.' ‘ 

Aljflik ARMS, CRESTS* Sec.-*- Crests on 
^ seals, Os. ; on dies, 7s. ; 
(/fTr Vliip farms, ertst, and^rnotto, 25 b.; |)ook- 

plate, 23s. 

A. ^ SOLID OOLD, IBrfsarat, Hall- 

X. \ marked Sard, or Dloodstono BING, 

j ^ * engraved with ORBI8T, two guineas} 

.w. — . _ sealf^ desk-seals, pencil-cases, dec. 

Send sise ot Anger wtih ord^s/c^iings. , 

% 1|O»IN0 

(Who lu^s received tho Gold Medal for Engraving), 

44 Sigh Seni«ra, L^n^nii, .W- C- 




BlOQRikniy bwhml 

O N SUturday, 29th JANUARIT, 1^69, a Spjjpdid 

Steel Portrait of BUXiKS vlU be issued with the Cwnmon- 
wealth Newspaper, together with a Speoi|^^S^pteIn(i^ j 

Iteports of the Centenary Festivals held th heliioln’ of wacnu on the 
25th of January next, and a Biographical SUptch of the Poet, by 
p, K, Dove, Esq., Editor of the Conutiontoeatth, 

Price op PAPElt. SUPPLEillEN'J*, anb PORTRAIT— A 
Ck>py of hach sent by Post to any address lor Sin Postage Stamps ; 
Twelve in One Packet for Ss. 

Monev ORonns should be made payable to ROBERT RAE, 14 
MinwEni. STKMBTt Olasoow. 


STEPHEN GLOVER’S POPULAR MARCHES 

O for the PI ANOP'ORTE.*— The Yoimg Reonitt Maroh, 2i. ; 
Prussian March, the P'all pf Delhi March, the MlUtia Maroh, and 
tho Retreat March, and Sd. each. 

T he bridal quadrilles. By Henri 

D*OasAY. Sidendxdly Illustrated. 4s« A favonritc set, 
always asked for. 

T he new jetty trefez quadrille. 

By JoLiAEN. Illustrated vith beautiftil Portrait of Madumc 
Jetty Treff*. 4ft. This set contains the * Ycmng Recruit,' as sung 
by the fkvourito vocalist. 

T he ROYAL PRUSSIAN QUADRILLES, 

founded on favourite airs, for the PIANOFORTE. By 
Si'EPHEN Gdovek. Piano solo and duets, Is. eaeb. Finely’ Zllu8> 
trated. 

T he gipsy quadrilles. By Stephen 

OuoYEtt. Piano solo, .Is.; duet, 4s. This favourite sot 
continues to increiiso in popularity. 

T he QUEEN'S LANCERS. By Leduo. Piano 

solo, ds. ; duet, Is. This new set of Quadriilcfi is Idghly 
i:>opular In I’arls. 

T he YOUNG RECRUIT QUADRILLES, 

founded upon Kucken's Ballad, * The Young Recruit,* by 
Stephen Gloveb, with the admired Waltz, founded on the same 
melody, Ibeautiftilly Illustrated by Brandard. Piano solo, 38. 
Note . — The Young Recruit, ballad, aa sung by Jetty Tre:ffz, 2s, 
London, BoaERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


P RIZE ESSAY on INDIA.— Prize of Fifty 

Guineas Offered for the Best Essay on * Tho PosiUoii 
which tho Oovomment of India ought at present to assume 
towards Christianity and Christian Mishioiis.' Full pitriiculars 
will bo found in tho HUBLTN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for December. Published by Alex. Thom and Son, Dublin ; 
Hurst and Blackett, London ; apd to had of all BooksoHera. i 


TO THOSE WHO OWE MONEY, AND TO THOSE TO WHOM 
IT IS DUE. 

THE DOUBLE DOOM OF THE POOR 
DEBTOR. 

By tho Governor of the Debtors* Prison for London and Middleftcx. 
Richardsok Broth BBS, Cornhill, London. ITioo tid. 


JVeto ami Chnapor Editimi, Prieo la. 

T ruth is everything. By Mks Thomas 

Gbldart. Third Edition, Prioo Is. (Id. 

By tho same Author. 

Emilio the PeaQomakor, 2fi. 6d. 

May Dundaa ; or, Passages in Young Life. 28. 6d. 

Stories of Scotland. 2s. 6d. 

GtimxMSB of our Island Home. 38. ^d. 

Daily Thoughts for a Child. Is. 6d. 

Footmarks of Charity. Is. 

Hall A Co., l40ndon. Flbtckbh, Noiwieh. 


Th{$ day, JFoolteap 8ro, Cloth 3«. 

O UR MORAL WASTES, and IIOW TO 

BBCLAIM THEM. Witli Engravings. By the REV. J. H. 
'WILSON, Aherdocs. London : pARTEinoifi 6t Co., Paternoster 
Row. 


B UTTER’S GIUDATIONS in READING and 

SPELLING, upon an oatirely New and Original Plan, 
by which Bisteilables are rendered |ui ea«y as Monosyllables. 
46th Edition, ^^ice Is. 6d. honiM. ^ 

B'UTTBR*tl ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLXKG-BOOK and 
MXPOlUTOR. 211th Edition. Frioe U. 6d. bound. 

BirrTER*S gradual primer. With Bngmvings, 36 th 
Eait&9^» 

Louden : Bwkim & Co. ; WtixTTAMBn & Co. ; LonaicAM It Co., 
Hamxltow & Co. Edinburgh: Oliteh and Bom 


T“l 


XC EgTAIil-BJffMENT, 

J^earto Hotel), 


conduct^ by Hr ^albirnie,^.A., M.D., AiilSor ofTAfl Water 
Care in Consumption, Ac. The locality, says Dr Hancorn — On 
Oontutnp^nr^* ui^questioD|ably| commands tho Brat consider- 
atlon> Dr Bolbirnls ma^t be consulted at his Consulting Rooms, 
S5 Craven Street, Strand, from One till Three o'clock on 
Tuesdays and Fridays : or appointments may bo made with 
Dr 13albb*nie, at the Oatlands Park Hotel, near Waltoiuon- 
Thumes, SuiTey. 


PATENT 
CORN FEOUR. 

For Puddings, Custards, &c„ preferred to tho be.5t Arrow-root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for Infiints and Invalids. The Lancet 
says : * This is superior to anything of tho kind known.'— Sco 
Reports, also, from Drs Hassall, LeLhoby, and Muspratt. 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d, pel* 16-ounce Packet. 
Paksley, M aneho s tor, Dubl in, and 23 I ron mon ger La^, London. 

“PKAWtON’S “pill oF^ HEALTH. ’ 

Price Is. l|d. and 2e. 2d. per Box. 

T HIS excellent Family Pill is a medicine of long- 

(ried cfTicucy for purifying tho blood, and correcting all 
disorders of tlic stomach and bowels. Two or Ihieo doses will 
convlnco the afflicted of its saluttiry effeet;.s. Tho stuinacli will 
speedily regain its strength j a healthy action of the liver, bowels, 
and kidneys, will rapidly take place ; and renewed health will be 
tho quick result of taking this medicine, according to tho directions 
accompanying each Box. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to headache, 
giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the cars, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be >v'ithout them, 
as many dangei*ouB symptoms will be entirely carried off by their 
timely use. 

For females thesq Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, tho distressing headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, depression of spirits, dulness of siglri., norvous affeetions, 
blotches. plmplCH, and sallownebs the skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

These Pills unite the recommendation of a mild operation with 
the most successful effect; and for elderly people, or v\here aa 
occasional aperient is required, nothing can bo better adapted. 
In consequence of tho great and inercuHing demand, the Pi oprie- 
tor has obtained pormi'^sion from Her Majesty's Commlsflioners to 
liave the name and address of 

‘THOMAS PftOUT, 22» STRAND, LONDON,* 
impressed upon the Government Stamp, affixed to each Box,— Sold 
by all Vendors of medicine. 



P ERFECT Freedom from Coughs is secured by 

DR LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. They give iubtunt 
relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, aud 
till disorders of the Breath and Lungs. To Sinoers and Puniac 
Bphakkhs they are invaluable lor clearing and strengthening tho 
Voieo. They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. l|d,, 2 b. dd., and 
11a per Box. Bold by all Druggists. 

WHITE AND SOFT SKIN 

YIZEH’S 

H oney paste is the most agreeable and 

cffbotuali remedy of tbo 4ay for Chapped or Rough Skin, 
very quickly proving its efficacy by the cozo^rt and improvement 
of appeajBnoe it imparts.— Sold In pots at Is. and Is. 6d. each, by 
VIZER, Chemist, 63 Lupus Street, F|mlico ; and all respectable 
Cbemista 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION is produced >y 

HOWLAND'S LOTION. Ladies exposed to tho weather at 
this variate season, wiU immediately, on the. LppUcation of tliis 
celebrated Preparation (established 108 years), eiqierloxids its 
extraordinary genial qualiUes. It produces and sustains preat 
purity and ddxeacy of complexion, removes freckles, tan, and 
redness ; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of 
the skin, and is recommended in preferenoo to any other Prepar- 
ation by the Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggists and 
Perfumers. HalLpintSi Is. Dd. i qiiarts» 8s. 6(f . 









FEOTJE, WAEBAMTED EHADUITEEATBD, 

X7RE^ to any part of London (xiot less than 14 lbs.) Wliit ^ for Pastry, at per bushel (66 Ibfl.), 8s. 4d. ; 

Households^ for Bread-maklna, Ts. 8d, ; Seconds, 78. ; Wlieat Meal, for brow'n bread, 7s. ; Host 
fine ind ^AddWss; bOllSNAIL and CATCHPOOL, Bullford MiU, WUh^. 

Kssex, or 97 Goswell Hoad, City Koad, B.C. Directions for Bread-making, ^atis. Terin^ Cash. Bags lent. 
German Yeast. A Half-sack (140 lbs.), or upwards, free to any Railwa y Stat ion within 200 miles. 

The Best Food for Children, Invalids, and Others. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 

T70R making Superior BARLEY-WATER in Fifteen Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage 

I ’ w«r ttnd the Roval Faitiilv. but has bocomo of general use to cvciy closa of the community, and to acknowiodgert 

to stand unrivaUed as an dmlndhtly pure, nutritious, and light food for Inhmta and Invalids ; much approved for moklng a deBoiotts 
Custard Pudding, and cxcollout fur thickeuiug Ui'oths or Boupih ^ 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 

Vnr wnartt limn Thlrlv Vefira liavo been hold in constant end Incroasing Public cAlntatlon as tlio purest farina; of the Oat, and os tlio 
b^t^iSStvnlua WenroSion“r inline a luSeTnddclicntc^^^ whiob forms a bight uni Nutritious Bupper for the 

a popuirm^ il of general use in the Biok-Cbamber, and, alternately with the Patent Bartey, w 

MiaMsUrnttood to tofonts and Children. Pax,;,i„s. 

ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, Ir CO., 

PUEVEYOES TO THE OBEEH, 

64 RBO LION NTBEET, UOLBORN. LONDON. 

Sold by all rospeotable Grocers, Druggists, and olhois. in Town and Country, in Packets of fld. and Is. ; and 
Fomilv Canisters, at s?b.. 5h., and lOs. each. 


PUDBINGS, CUSTARDS,! 
BLANCMANGK, &c., 

IB THB 

Moat delicate preparation 
known, 

AND CAN BK USBD 

FOR ADD PURFOSFS 
von wnicn the 


Family Canisters, at s?8., 5 h., and lOs. oac] 

Establislied 1847. 

KINGSFORD’S 

OSWEGO 

PBEP ABED COHN. 

MANUFACTURF.D AT 

OSWEGO, 

.State of New York. 


Best Arrowroot is app Ucftble. . 

MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


OBIGINAL, 

AND 

OHLY GENUINE ARTICLE 

OF TIIK KIND, AND J» XUl'OBTKD BT 

KIVRS AND MAOEV, 
61 Ring William Street, London, 

AND 

W. BOALEK ft CO., Liverpool. 

To b«i obtained of Grocerf, 
Cbamididas Ac* 


TO THE 



aVEEN. 


OTITAINKI) TITK PEIZE MEDALS AT THE LONDON, NEW YORK, AND PARIS EXHlBllSoNS. 


J. 8. PRY and SONS have all the advantages which experience and a Manufactory on "large roalo ran r^ommand. 

FRYS’ FRENCH CHOCOLATES, which i<r<' usea ut the ROYAL TABLE, Bndl>y the FIRST NOBILITY, are delicious both 
taken as a beverage and for eating. Those who >viah u cup of really hue, delicious, well-fiotbed Chocolate, to pass softly on th^aiiue, 
should obtain these articles. Important diroetiuns are contained in corh package. Few persons have tasted this beverage Inpwection. 

FRYS* CHOCOLATE BON BONS are delicious annd nutritions condiments for the Itallway Carriage, for Invalids, Hie Nursery, 
and the Luncheon table—and especially adapted for presents. Their celebrated SOLUBLE COCOA i® moderate m price that m> 
person need resort to other makers. It will go further than inferior q^uaUties, thus piirchasers obtain most for tnolr money by 
using FRY AND SONS’ SOLUBLE COCOA, in «re< n and Gold or in Hexagon iiackcts. which will be found of excellent quality. 

FRYS’ HOkKEOPATinC, DIETET16, and GRANULATED COCOAS possess perfect solubility— light, nutritious, ami 
delicate »rticle.H~>to invalids invaluable. 

J. S. FRY de 60N8* name on the Inbel of their COCOA NIBS, will warrant them perfectly gonnlnc. 

FRYS' Patent Cocoa possesses a full flavour, 

J. S. FEY AND SONS, BRISTOIi, Maimfacture all kinds of Chocolates and Cocoas. 

FRYS’ CHOCOLATE or COCOA PASTE, Cl^KSOLATE POWDER, Broma an<l Soluble Ckocolates require no boiling. 

Sold by Tea-dealera^ GroCeiv, and Di'ugyt.ittg, t#» Great Brifain ami Ireland, ^ 

Ue careful to observe that the name of * Fiiv a^i> Sons ' is on the packet of each article. Inquire at all Grocers for Fiiv and Pons 

Book on Coooa.-Gra.tis. TO SOLUBLE .COCOA DRINKERS.— USE FRYS’ HEXAGON FACBBT8. 

HcnEiyoF MiMOgclipE^ 1 sheap BooKBinome. 

'"DHESE Instruments are universally acknowledged 1 EVERY 

JL to be unequalled at the price, and are peculiarly well adafUsd 1 j\a Jr J. J. C/Xt JJ v U Xn xI, ^ 

for presents. , |N any Style, with Neatness and Dispatch, at 

B, FIELD ft SOHi BinillXlg[il&IU| JL strictly low charges. Cloth, Roan, Sheep, Stiff, ami 

Aro the Sole Manufocturcra, and all Inatrumonts bear Uieir name. Magaxlne Work, on Uic most Llbwal Terms, per 100 or ICMjO. 

gj.g- g I ” 

40 ”■ ftookblnacr, 17 Nowcartle.stroot, Faftingdoa 

MaboganyChbintit. . ... . . . . jjt .1 0 Street, London. 

Superior do., do., . . . £.1, 15 b., £i, 10a., . 6 lu 0 . “ ■" ' ' 

^6^m<nr<)MO|)m,raoko^wtnient,7iK>werx, . • « PAPEE-HANGJNQS. — The Cheapest House JM 

IMOHMoq^*. of aU prices, from 0 2 C Jf' to every known atoto of Papor-hahrfngi, fa CROSS’S 

phantasmagoria lanterns of every aixo and price. M'QOLRSALH WARttHOUS^ 10 OanAv Pd>BTi.AilA »T*SfcT, 
A hatga &to6k of LanUrn Slidea, oelUng at very reduced Fri^ce. Oxford Stajckt, where the Fnbllo and the Trade are lUppUed 
Amf'Artiolt eatchangtd if mt approved. -^Liste of Prices, #c., ftum the Laigait and moat Extenaivo Aaaortoent In the Kingdom. 
sent on appUoation, Tattems and Goods sent to all parts of the Uountry. 


Street, London. 


dookbiq£lcr, 17 Newcastle ^Street, FaMingdon 


I Oxford SrJiiexr, where the Fubllo and the Trade are supplied 
i flnm the Largest and most Extensive Assortment In the Kingdom, 
i Tattems and Goods sent to all parts of the Country. 


OYMINGWWS HIGH-PEESSURB STBAM- 

O l>BEFABBD PBA-nU>UItFOR BOtrPS. B]rli«r MaJ*«ty*a 
jtoyal liettoi'g. Patent, No. 920. June 1855. — Cheap, light, 
nourishing* an^ savoury 8oup made trt>m these Ps^a iM Ons 

without bollihl?* An 
^ excellent light diet fat alt 

ol a es o e a n iBYalnable boon to 
Ihe invalid. M. Soyer selocted 
our Peas for the Hospitals 
at Scutari (sec his Culinarp 
C<impaign, p* 34), and medical 
reputation* in all* 
parts of iho country, strongly 
rooominend them. Sold only 
in packots, Id.^ fid., 4d.* and 6a. 
each ; and in tins. Is. 6d. and 
as. each. Also, prepared by tho same process. Groats and Barley, 
for invalids, in tins, 6d. each ; and fiootoh Oatmeal* in packets, 
Id., fid., and 4d. each. — Prepared and Sold by the Patentees, IV. 
SvMiaoTON & Go., Itowdcn Steam-Mills, Marfcot Harborough. 

Wholesale Agents in l»midon ; Wai.lis and 1 )rybdai.£, 131 
Upper Thames Street) Gborob BorWick, S4>and 20 London 
Wall t JoxKs and Piutu, i >3 Fonchurch StrocL 


P ICHARD’S Aromatic Stool Pills stand alone 

among the many near discoveries in medical science for the 
wonderful tonlo or strengthening properties they possess. By 
their peculiar power of oxidising ihe blood, the pule debilitated 
invalid is rendoiTd ruddy and robust, and the most shattered 
constitution built up, whilst the weak and relaxed, no matter 
from what cause, soon experience their invigorating and restor- 
ative cirects. In boxes, fis. 0d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. Prepared only 
by Mr PHI CHARD, apothecary, 65 Charing Cross, London 
(sent free by post) ; and of all M^icine-vendors, 


P RICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rliubarb, 

and Ginger PILLS, Avill be found a nevoi**failing remedy, 
o.xoGllcut abovo nil others for tho cure of indigestion, constipa- 
tion, bilious, liver, and stomach complaints. Tliis medicine is a 
compound of tho finest drugs, which arc combined with the 
greutost care by Mr PUICHAUD, apotliocary, 65 Charing Cross. 
Ill bottles la l^d., fis. IKl., 48. 6d., 11s., and 21s. To bo liad through 
uU Mediclno-vendors. 




COCOA NUT FIBRE MATT INC 


WINES FRb M SOUT H AFRICA 
nSNMAN^ 

TNTRODUCEK of til* SOUTH aI^^ POET, 

X SIIEERV, &c., 20r. per dcfecsi* bottles inoliiM» 

Tho welbcsUblislied and daily-increasing reputation of these 
Wines (which greatly Improve In bottle), renders any comment 
resxicoting thorn unnecessary. 

A PINT SAMPLE OF EACH FOR 24 STAMPS. 

Wine in cask forwarded fireo to any Railway Station In England. 
EXCKLSIOR BRANDY* Palo or Brown* 155. per gallon* or SOj, 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Gross Cheques—* Bank of London.* 

PRICED LISTS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 

Mm&S Z.. OBKHf Air, 

GH Fcnchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 

BRIGHTON PALB ALB, 

BO MUCH ABMIRKD UY VISITOBS, ONE SHtUAEa 
PER GALLON, in 9 and 18 Gallon Casks. « 

INDIA PALE ALB, 27b. per 18 Gallons. Na 1 BRIGHTON 
PALE ALE, 24a per 18 Gallons FAMILY MILD ALES, 10. 
and la. 4d. per Gallon. EXTRA STOUT, Is. 4d. per GaUon. 
SUPERIOR PORTER, Is. per Gallon. 

THE CELEBRATED CHRISTMAS ^XXX:' OLD AMD 
MILD ALES, 

Is. Sd. PER GALLON. 

IN BQTT LE .— INDIA PALE ALE, 4s. 6d. per Dozen Quarts ; 
2s. Sd. per Dozen Pints. EXTRA STOUT, 4s. 6d. per Dozen 
Quarts) 2s. Ud. per Dozen PiuLs. Bottles, la 6d. per Dozen, 
unless exchanged. 

EALLETT mi ABBEY, India Pale Ale 
Brewers, Brighton. 

London Stores, Hnngerfbrd Horket, Strand, W.C. 
DKLIVEKKD FREE BY DRAY, WITHIN 7 MILES 
OF CHARING CROSS. 


IS THK IIKST. 

PRIZE-MEDALS AWARDED*-LONDON, NEW^ YORK, 
and PA UlS. 

Cjitalogiie, containing Prices and every particular. Post Free. 
W^KiiovsE, 42 Luijgatz Uial, London (e.c.1. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A COUGH or COLD is tlie original cause of 

thrcc-fourth<i of the dinoascs peculiar to this climate, and 
tho foundation of all Pulmonary Disorders. The most efficacious 
and agreeable remedy is KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, 
wliich, taken on tbo first symptoms, nt onco alleviate and 
KOoUio the respiratory organs, and avoids recourse to more 
powerful romodica 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. l|d., and Tins, 9a 9d., 4s. 6d.. 
and 10a. fid. cocb, by THOMAS KEATING, Chomist, &c., 79 
Ut Panrs Chuj'chyai’d, London. Retail by all Druggists, Ac. 

A'./l.— To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe tliat the 
words * KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES’ are engraven on tho 
; GovermUent Stamp of each Box, without which none ai'c genuine. 

! I _ 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 

MOTICE OP INJUNCTION.— The admirers of 

1 1 this celebrated Fish Sauco are particularly requested to 
observe that none is genuine but that which bears the back label 
witii tho name of Wix.ua m Lazbnbt, as woll as the front label 
signed * Klixahtth Loretiby,* and that for further socnrlty, on tlio 
neck of every bottle of tho Genuine Sauce will henceforward 
appear an additional label, printed in green and red, ns follows; 
rhU notice will bo affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, propu’ed 
K?? ‘^'iRlnal warehouse, in addition to the well-known labels, 
protected against Imitation by a pei*petual injiinotion 
m Chancery of PUi July 1858/ 6 Edwards Street, Portmau Square* 
Atondon. • 


WHEN VOU A8K FOB 
aiENFIELD PATENT STARCH 

■ SEK THAT YOU GET IT, 

I ^ infealor kinds are ofton substituted. 


BOR WICK'S BAKING POWDFR 


A Sure Preventive of Indigestion, should be used 

in every Family, for making Bread without Yeast, and 
Puddings and Pastry with half tho usual quantity of Eggs and 
Butter. Directions by the Queen's Private Baker. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

From W. Gi.ass, Esq. [AnattfUcat Vhemiat to Sir W. RirBNXTT, 
Ml)., F.ll.H., Arc, J>ir€clor-ffenei’al of the Afedical Dejiaf’ftnenC < 
qf II, M. to Sir W. Bvh.nett. | 

Dated Ajirll 10, 1849. 

Sin— For your aatisfacUon I have analysed it (Borwiok's | 
<]crman Baking Powder), and find its composition to be, 5tc. | 
— These ingredients are of tho purest quality, and weU dried, 
Tlio proportions have been carefully adjusted and miaced. The 
Mixture forms a beautiful Farinucoous Powder, welt qualified for 
raising Bread. In xny opinion* its presence In Bread wiU bo 
decidedly beneficial* die. 

Sold hy all Druyyist* and Oroeert^ in Idi* 2d.* 4d.| and Od. PueXceff. 


G ray hair re- 

STORED TO ITS NATU- 
RAL COLOUR. Ncurulgia* 
Nervous Headache* Rheumat- 
ism* and Stiff Joints cured by 
F. a. HKRRINO’S Patkkt 
Maqnbtio Brubhbb, 10b, and 
15s. Con as, 2 b. fid. to 908. Oway 
Half and Baldness PfitfvmrTSD 
by F. M. U.’s Patent Frevunt^e 
Brush. Price 48. and 5s. 

32 ^oHnghaU landm* 

Where may be had* graUt^ 
the Ulnstrated Pamphlet^ « Why 
Hair bocomet Gray* and its 
Remedy.* Sold by aU Chemists 
and Pe)*ft)inera of repute. 


S ARSAPARIIiLA and CHAMOMILE PlLIfl, 

for purifying the blood* the best toulo Iqt Iom of appefliq* 
wasting, languor, skin diseases, rneumatlo affections, and eR 
impurittes of the blood, from whatever oauee* la. lid.* fis. 94., 
48. 6d., and lls. per box. 

JOHN U. HALL, Chemist (tate VaBwen), 880 Holbom; hear* 
Chancery Lane. Any slie free* by Poet for tbo price in eozh or 
stamps. 








CHAMBERS’S EDHCITMAI COURSE 


EDITED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


Now issued, strongly bound in Cloth : 


Directories. 

Infent Treatment Undw Two Yoara ofAge, l« 
Infont Ednoatioii fi'ona Two to Six Years, 


English. 

Elementary Lesson Sheets ; each Shoot 
23 by 18 inoheSf<-*Noa. 1 to 14, each 
First Book of Reading, 

Second Book of Reading, .... 
Simple Lessons in Reading, . 

Rudiments of Knowledge, 

Lesson Book of Common Things, . 

Moral Class Boot, . . . .Is 

Composition! Introduction to, 

Crammar, Introduetion to, , , ^ . 

drammar and Composition, . . Is 

Mymology, 2s 

Elocution, . . . . . . 2 a‘ * 

History of English Lauguago Literature, 2s 


Writing and Drawing. 

WEirmch- 

In 15 prepared Post Copy-Books, each 
In 13 prepared Pine Post Copy-Books, e 
In 10 prepared Foolscap Copy-Books, $, 
First Book of Drawing. ... Is 
Second Rook of Drawing, , . .1^ 

Drawing Books^ 

A series of Progressive Lessons in Drawing 
and Per8|>ectiTO : in 18 Books, . each 1« 
Mechanical Drawing, ih Three Books, » Is 
Architectnnd Drawing, in Three Books, » 2a 
Isomelncal Drawing, in Two Books, . 2a 

Examples of Or^unMitiA Drawing, &c., in .h«cti, eMh, 

Ciothie ArchitectnfCi, . . 1* 

Architeotare, . . l» 

A lirtf. Otoek of LutcrDwigiui of Steam-£n|paos,ls 
Anr4rtMa and Mill Gearing, is 


14.1 Od 
14« Od 


14» Oc? 


Geography. 

Geographical Primer, 

England, Geographical Text-Book of, 

Scotland, do. do. . 

Scripture Geography, Text-Book of, . 10<? 

Geography, General Treatise on, . . 3s 0<f 

LARGE SCliOOIj-ROOM MAPS— 

(ti feet 52 inchet long, hg ^ feet G ineJut broad.) 
ENGLAND, . . mounted, 14« Od 

SCOTLAND, ... , 11s Od 

IRELAND - , 14’ Od 

EUROPE, ... „ , 14s Od 

PALESTINE, . - , 14s Od 

ASIA „ , 14s 0(Z 

AFRICA, . - . . . - , 148 Off 

NORTH AMERICA, . „ , H* 

SOUTH AMERICA, . . » , 14s Oc? 

THE HEMISPHERES, . . » , 21s Od 

The Maps mag he had Vamiahed at Us, 0d. exU'a. 

Tiu'so 10 Nai>8 in Wooden Caio (10 Ma|w. £T, 7». j Case, <1, 10s.), jtb 1 7ti«* 0^? 

PRIMER ATLAS— Nine 4to Maps, . 2s (id 

MINOR ATLAS, containing Fifteen Maps, &s Od 
SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient 

Geography— Thirty-four 4to Maj>s, . 10s Gd 

ffistory. 

Ancient History, . . ' . . , 3s Od 

Medieval History, . , . . 3s Od 

Modern History, . . . , 4s 6d 

History of Ancient Greece, , . Bs Od 

History of Romo, . . . . , 2s Od 

History of the British Empire, . . 2s Od 

j Exemplary and Instructive Biography, , 2s Od 

Arithmetic and Mathematics. 

Introduction to Arithmetic, . . .Is' Od 

Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise, . ' . 3« Od 

Key to Arithmetic, . . . . Ss Od 

Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry, la Gd 
Book-Keeping by Sin^e Entiy, ,, , Is Od 

two Buled Paper Books for S.En,tiy, l« 3d 

' ' i>' I 1 1 » , . I , ' for Double Blntry, Is 3 d 

Algebra, , ' ' . . . . . 3s Od 


CHAMBERS’S EDHCATMAl COURSE 

Continued. 


Arithmetic and MathemaUcS, 

Key to Algebra^ . < • . %8 

Exercises in AlgebrH^ vftth Anstn^ers, . 

— without Answers, t« Od 

Plano Geometry, • . - . 2s Od 

Key to Plane Geometiy, . . , la 6d 

Solid and 8i)horioal Geometry, . . U 6c? 

Practical Mathematics, . . .55 Od 

Key to Practical Mathematics, . • 6c? 

Mathematical Tables, • . . . . ‘3.? Oc? 

Science. 

Introduction to the Sciences, . . . 15 Oc? 

Laws of Matter and Motion, . , 10c? 

^Mechanics, l5 Oc? 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, •10c? 

I Acoustics, , . . . . . l5 Oc? 

I Optics, l5 Oc? 

Astronomy, . . . . . Is Oc? 

Electricity, , . . , . l5 Oc? 

Meteorology, . . . . . l5 Oc? 

Natural Philosophy, Vols. J. II., each 3.s 0<? 

• 

Scientific Charts. 

These CHARTS — each Sheet; measuring 40 by 
27 inches, and containing upwards of 20 Pictorial 
Illustrations — are adapted to the Scientific 
Treatises in Chambers's Educational Course. 

Sheet 1. Laws of Matter and Motion, . Gc? 
f, 2. Mechanics, , . , 1# Gc? 

n 3# Ho,, • . t , Ji 5 iyd 

Each sheet mounted on rollers, . 45 6c? 

■ ' . , / mounted and varnished, . 55 6c? 

Others in eours^of preparation. 

Chemistry, by Prof. G. Wilson, . • 35 Oc? 

Geology, 2s Od 

i Zoology, . • . • • . 35 Oc? 

Animal Physiology, . • . . l5 6<? 

Vegetable Physiology, . . . l5 Cc? 

Political Economy, . . . . 25 Oc? 

LaMn. 

Ulmtrated wUh co^timu ^ngUdi, Nutee aiifi Pi'efcuet- 

Kuddiman’s Latin Rudiments, . . 10<7 

Latin Orammar, BlemdaCary, . . 2* 0<r 

", ' AdT«aC«d, . . 3s 6d 

Latin Exercises, Elementary, . . . Is Od 

Advanced, . . 2s Od 


Latin. 

Key to Advanced Latin EjKVcises, . . 2s Od 

rhsedrds’s Eal>les, . . Is 6d 

Nepos, 2s 6d 

Csosar, ...... 2s 6d 

Sallust, . . . . . . 2s Od 

Quintas Curtins, . . ' . . 3s 6d 

Ovid, 3s 6d 

Horace, ...... 3s 6d 

Virgil — Vol. I. ; Bucolics, and .ffineid I. 

to VI., . . . . 3a 6d 

Vii^U— Vol. II. ; iBneid VII. to XII., and 


Georgies, 

. 35 

6d 

Livy, ...... 

4s 

od 

Cicero, ..... 

. 35 

6d 

Latin Dictionary, Latin and English, , 

95 

od 

Latin*Bngliah Part> 

. 65 

od 

, English-Latin Part, . 

45 

6d 

German. 

Edited by J)r Aar, Oet*nicm Master in the High School ^ 

EdMurgh, 

First German Reading Book, 

. 25 

Od 

8ccond German Reading Book, . 

35 

Od 

Gorman Grammar, Elementary, 

. 25 

Od 

— . .. — Advanced, 

35 

6d 

English-German Phrase-Book, 

. 25 

Od 


German Dictionary, German and English, 10s ()d 

, Qerman-English Part, 6s Od 

, English-Qonnan Part, 6s Od 

Dictionary of German Synonyms, . . 2s 6d 

Music. * 

Manual of Mnsic. By Joseph Gostiefc, 3s Od 


Minor Mducatiohal Course. 

FOR VSR IN THE HUMBLER CLASS OF SCHOOLS. 

1. Introdoetion to Beading, . . .2d 

2. tleadln^ LeSSons, .... 2d 

3. Aiithmetical Primer, . ... 2d 

Key to do., . .* ,• • > 

A Grammatical Primer, . . * ^ 

6. Outlines of Geography, . . Sd 

6. itistory, . . . . . . Sd 


Otker Wbrhs in preparatiem. 


Price 48. 6(1. cjoth lettered, Vol. X. of 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


rOPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


• Price Is. 6d. sewed, 

IMPEOVED DWELLING-HOUSES 

VOU TUB 

HUMBLER AND OTHER CLASSES IN CITIES. 

Based on the Scottish Dwelling-House System. With Plans. 

BY W. CHAMBERS. 


Royal 4to, cloth lettered, price 15s., 

CHAMBERS’S ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

EDITED BY W. AND 11. CHAMBERS. 

This Atlas consists of Quarto and 4 Folio Maps^ beautifully printed in Colours ; with a Descriptive 

Introduction^ and Copious Consulting Index, 

Royal 8vo, cloth lettered, price 168., 

CHAMBEKS’S PARLOUR ATLAS. 

This Atlas consists of the same Maps, &c., as the Atlas for the People, 


Price 3a. half*bound, 

COMMERCIAL TABLES. 

Consisting of Reckoning, Interest, Annuity, Money, Weights, 
Measures, and other Tables ; and forming a convenient^ Manual I 
for the Warehouse and Counting-room. 

.• W. & R. CHAMBERS, Loudon ai^ Edinburgh. 



NEW-TEAR GIFT-BOOKS 

' UEAJfiY BOUND, AND 

foitlj 8®a0tr 


Tlie Youth s Companion and Counsellor. i vol., rioth gilt, Ss. 

Historical and Literary Celebrities. i vol, do. 6d. 

Chanibers’s Miscellany. lO vof«., do. each 2a. 6d. 

Chambers’s Repository. 6 vols., do. „ 28. Gd. 

Selections from Chambers’s Repository ' 

and Miscellany — 

i Tales for Road arid Rail. G vois., do. k 2s. 6d. 

I • 

I Select Poetry. \ vol., do. 2s. Gd. 

JlistoT’y ami Adventure. * 2 vols., do. „ 28. 6d. 

Travels and Shiches of Scenery. ] vol., do. 28. 6d. 

Entertaminy Biography. 3 vols., do. ir 2s. 6d. 

Pocket Miscellany. , i2vois., do. m 2s. 

Bhakspere’s Works — Cabinet Edition. 12 vols., do. M 28. 

Library for Young People. 20 volL, doth, i. is. 

1 

^ i 

(2 vols. wi one), 10 vols., doth gilt,, m 2s. 

Tales for Travellers. 2 vols., do. * n 2s. 6d. | 

1 

Miniature Libraiy^ of Fiction. 13 vols., . do. each 6d. ■ 

Pictorial* Bible, splendidly iUust^ted with Steel Engravings^ Wood-cuts, 
and Maps j with Notes by Dr Kitto. In 4 Vdunies, morocco, or 6alf 
extra, gilt edges, '.£440 


W. & Ik CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGE 


[(FISHEPiSORESSINC CASES. 


ISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS 
AND TBAVELLING-BAOS. 
FISHER'S NEW DRESS! NQ-B AG. 
Catalogues Post free. 

188 8 TBAND, LOHSOZT. 


WEDDING CARDS. 


T STEPHENSON imitea utteniioii to hia 

ft beiiudAilljr enmved Pattenw of Wo 4 aii)g 43 «rd«» jB^aameUed 
Envelopoa* At-home Notea, BreoJcfhrt Invitations, 6 co.; » Seleotion 
from which will be sent Post free on veoelpt of Two Posen Btampa. 
Every Article in Stationery kept of the best Quality, and no 
Chturge made lor Stamping Arms, Olieeti» fro., on Paper or 
Envelopes, at BTarHaiisoN '8 GatraeAi* SThTioiiaav WAnauousK, 
09 Oxford Street (The Poat-of&oe near Eegent Circus*) 






THE LEAP NOT COVERED WITH POWDERED COLOUR. 

ACo. 1 Horniman's Plre Tea is ^ altcayt good alike* and held eyery where in reputa It has no iJJJjJ^iriSSSoiS 

AiwIIJSII^ne"Ti7oi'^^^ powdercd colour on the surfacea for, consisting of the spring gathering, it has no brown |nw*«6*»y— 
ASafwfltvnM#— Uoacteil. I ^ i r. it*.. rMt. i a* jii t lx jt ... att. I Iftawi*— ^ nOnipuOW ftOft 


flavourless leaves for the Chinese to disguise, consequently lasting flavour is found in Tea. 
r. oi 2 J‘***“'r 5 )*t*‘* nvu.'. 

j| W(ir<So«8— AHon. 1 mnitl} lu 


JintHdk>—Diiri9on. 

Jtrt^fd-^hoc. 


LONDON AGENTS FOB HORNIUAHs PURE TEA in PACKETS. 


ArtHnrJom~^t*an. JiTi HtuM4bS7.(>iibcrt«o», Sit Indii St. i/o/ftom, Webb, SlOHlf 

Jtayxir.iicr, l''ortciruo,tiroTOlVr.-Juneft. AV'Mn/W/, 4 lAilbr 
^rim^ n n lrlmii ^Vim l’ulr(i*cll, 7» Cotnhlll. J^otttaHdI*L,HAnfej, 67 €h 

jtMurtot^Mnnn. 

Aahbimri*« — WHUImm. ItMrJfebtj/hfim^Rdgct't. ADuMin— 'Mitchell, f/uutialow — Kpiirfrtu 

Aun^A~Thamft«. (IS Gninon Street. STtMider^/leld— Fell. 

AtA|bnl>Kftni80j,Ith.St. S«ft^r<4— 'Meredith. l>fidf«ih~-Buok>-‘1lAK<*n. //uO- liclnhM'ilt-Pif 

/>9.->8ledraftn. H, St Rvtf^h — Lhiion, High S> 7>o.— •Hnlller, Mkt. PI. Uunff*r/ord — Crook. 


nkoctod— Miller. 
iaorpg.{<-^.'Fr«nk1yu. 
Thoi oJittiv-Uuglie*. 

P I) i U 1 1 18. 
3 'Arap<ron.->Mii»oii. 


U/to^lloec». Illffli Bt. I DorTgon, 08 Blnokmatt St. jedpumrrJtd.,Cookt Corner Qaeen St. J^ttuutdiUih Cook, 2 Corcntiy Street. qTifrtrr.“‘H«TW 

.A/tHprAom-Dcan. I jir, ttfw«^S^.(;ilbcrt*on, 42 Judd St. Jiothom, W'ebb, 110 High Hoi bo«. /fejwot At., Klphl«*tone,arf^RcjnmtSt. 

.N..iurt.,. I Fortoiruo.OroroTcr.^ oncd. Nvtfh^g Jim. Pcjric, 4 lAilbrook Grove. DatU'a, W olf. 74 St P*uP8 Ch..yerrt. 


i^itdaudPt., Harvey, 67 Charlotte St. | StJoAn'aif'.t Oallard a Bowier, Po8t.O. 


"gteoto^ Keane. OunltM — Ixsloostcr. l>Mit^«-'-Mar«halL (.St. ttuntpierpoxui — Mitten. I jVitfan-'SiitUFii, King St]iruiv«i«K~H>^i^’>itg. 7Viii«/o/('~Bvnnet, 

:(f»/r....tlnilth'>Urch. Murv- Nniiu A llinncll. /m —P aterson, Union //ifiAe—C'ohb — I'nitic. \MilitHoH — OnUii. young-Coinden. TWAorr-StruU, lilfthSi. 

IfMtee-'Wilnk. /ti4H(in.fie}lamjr<Uullani »uiu<o4I«— I'tinn tt. 14/ord— Beale, HIkU St U//frAet Dea«—Kttliro* jiire— llarry.JiiRh St. 7VfidNi«A»«*I>unbsrHall 

Iftry— Maralmll. Itwwfwr-CliuTchy ard. /ia»#iey— Kn.ijnp. ///VoeoaiAc— Vomey. J/enM*eM<A-~]ionon. Miller. Wratten. 

iirac— Haiiiott. Par* Bowden. Ka»iuotinj}d~Gibafia, Eyre— Peek. I Do.— Farror. lA/ Ite» — Turner. liptuu^Cooner, High St 


gCrMtfMtee—'Rohlnk. /ti 4 H(in.fie}lamjr< 

XrfiftllftrN Mar<lml1. ItMwfwft— CI iutc)! 

itoiiAiie^Haiiiott, Par- Bowden. 

•Oft Street* CainSrtIff*— Thu 

ii 0 k*u>«ll^ 'H f ‘Twaril CaMteriw ri^Cotti 

nB<Mtn;/«laJlre~(.>\Tcn. iPalne- 


I in>»&rld^«— Wlbmcr. 

r-FloW*-Nye. 


kOMMin— Mitchell, l/uungloie— Spiirfrln. liVetAgAom-Shaul, Mkt. PliitoiN««»''Chlffndl*MtP). r-or«tM^WobUe^Muroh. 

(16 GnOon Street. ATtMldgrf Held— Pen. ling, ito — Waritiington. /ro««— Toaniey— PerrU. rorrtnjrten— BeUlek. 

Dwdteg— Buck— Bagott. //uit-Bclnhardt-Pickcr- A/cf-tAvr-Stcnhent.U.St. Ao/ArcAom— Oiittrin. lVtn«^Bird. (& King. 

7fo.— Hnlller, Mkt. PI. Uungarford — Crook. \Mtdhu>»t — Wolterttan. AuMluH^Matthewg'Beal rWu'Mge.'Winter-Sinlth 


JlMfen-eo'/^rtHi-Mewtoti. Amwlfy— Sutdlfle. DunsfrUt — Carruthcif. //untiut^rfon— Pro\o»t. itfM^omer-A'nrbniDutldcriAwf/Aif — Atton. High St. TVwro— Martin, Mkt. PI. 

I jiftMcgtcoto— Keane. Ounitnu — Ixsloostcr. l>Mitd4«— Mar«halL (.St. UuntpUrpowt — Mitten. jVidan— Sutton, King St]Auiv«i«K~H>^k’>it8. 7Viii«/o/(— Bvnnet, 


Bowden. \Kaiiiupxtn)}d~Gib^f>B. |//mW<A— E yre— Peek. Do.— Parror. JA/ /cm — T urner. 7/f^A/»»Coi>|>er, High St. 

CainSraiff^ThurAton. A*A/cr— Dithain. t Slater, P.O. .VuMitrrirMcrr— Cafttell Stieonord*— lloiuuited. /'cA— Eduardi* 

CoMleriwr^Cottrcll and /.Vr/MAo/i — ^Durnld. lAWoMry— Akcd, Low St. Mortdon-Mtxrah — Purkiul. 7>o.--I)avi*, Lntid. Rd. {/ttomtet'— Johuaon. 

iPalni'— Rootc. A'rfin.— Mackic.Ptuifl St AVtveden— Uatlcy. A'adcictniA— UavU. .^t A'cote— Rurlgg. Taft «l(w~I>itnocK-C have 


v.BoUdSt Oorllon— Drahhie. [St. /'mcuwji/i — Moore, P. O. AandtcoctA— Newton. A'liictotcn — William*. 


St Aco(«— Surlgg. c,aftit(w~intnock-t. lia 

SaRabnry-'wltlock-'Itead WidATirat— rmtolim«iu 
7>o.—l-1clder— Brown. hWot/taht— Cardwell. 


/to.-Pottt— Pithor. OartHtP-Kernick-Jamca, Epicorify — OnUllcoti. iio.-F^ter, Poat Ofllcc yaafic/cA — Blade*, ll. St. 'Sanrij^ot*— Punlay, P (> IFolaai^Hlgiiway. 

i>o.''Pcarce Wldoombe CamtortAan— Datioa. />;i<ny7'' Ciridltha, P. O. AVMai Bunt. AVniA — lltitchitif, Wind .s'antlict4iA-lA»<Simonda, IKrd/tWfl/bcrl'p'ineh (Shop 

JBoMta — Harold. Ca/aMmDun—Jolntaon. A>a<mi — Colllligwood. Aiddarm/nater — Steward. AewtorA— Eggleaton. [M .VurmiAndAom-Brightloy. H'dnt/xtfr - -jAfWlt, fjtdiia 

Jlwrlcy ifaotA— lAcey. t'iiad«7/adtN4iAain— Hall. ErRA—KenU A>Nf/au>f>tdml— Moakc. A'aa'AMrv-Jlavlca— Band. .'!c«rlw>ri»M»/*— Ireland. Itura — Porker, High St. 

MBerAAaiiMMod— lUniion. (VMda-('’ory-' Moore. AVeii— W^yl)om,n(f|fli Sf. A'^ieee— Mann. A'atceatta-MawaotvOwoii. .*«i cenoaAa-ManU-VInccr IfViraAoni — Beat. [PI. 

ilariMley— Wall, Mat. PI. '('MMa-dAboa— Boiinrtt. Et*aaA<»m-^oater<4)lngly A'inyaAKdya— I.idatonc. Jic.-Ucathcotc^i'ord ,S/t«amraa— Polaon, Mile H'ur»itna<«r->Tayl>*r,Mkt. 


AewAury-Jlavkca— Band. .•kCttrbereuoA— Ireland. Itura — Porker, High St. 
A'ctceattC'-MawaotvOwaii. .*«i cenoaAa-ManU-Vinccr IfViraAoni — Beat. (PI. 


JSerwhuwMaoo— lUnjion. l(VMda-('ory-' .Moore. Aten— wyl)om,ltiF|fU Sf. Auieet— Maan. Aatcea(ia"Blawaotvuwoii. .*«i cenoaAa-Manu-vinccr Iraranam — IScBt. (PI. 

iloriMley— Wall, Mat. PI. '('MMa-^Abaa— Boiinrtt. Et*a«A<»m-^oater<4)lngly A'inya6Kdy«— I.idatonc. Jie.-Ueathcotc^i'ord ,S/t«amraa— Polaon, Mile H'ur»itna<«r->Tayl>*r,Mkti 

BortM-on'/r^Tomllnaou I CA«{nif/‘oril4*arker. II. St KmK— Crox*oii,lllgliS(. A*hitr«toii'-GouM,Mkt.Pl. A'aioAoMo-Rcovc. (more. [Town-Cole.HhtcTwn. Ih>, — Toonc, Mkt P|. 

•l/.-N’.— PulUii. /)o .pertwea,Tlndal8q. Siono— Murch. Aondou— laeo above>. AVicent Drnton*Cromwel .W«A«»AMry— Ba»tablc. 


jnbin«M>c;.«N'.— PuUitt. />0>Pertwea,Tln<lalSq. g«aiac— Slono— Murch. Aondou— laeo above>. Lvaicent Brnton*Cromwel '^qAnAury— Bastablc. R'acrln^rtoa-Picton ACo. 

JtamefcgdeAmoll.Hh, Rt CA«/t«nAntM-Hiina4lland. i)o..Palk,.Southernbay. i!.aiiarn>n~Bcunctt.N.St. A'«ietoi» 4A.— Poulton— '^ArrAeme— Klngdoii. H’brif)iVA4tcadlng-Advy. 

B«MrlMuBob«oii, MktPl CAating — Wlmrlow. /JrmoidA— 'lUckford. AonewUafv^HiigliRaftCo. Acicniorlct-Dltcr. [£Am« .Vo<^hfn A7aU«t»Uyrt«I)ay H'ot/ord— Chatcr. 

Bat*wlf»— Malroio A Co. CA^o'lton- Peake. Hh. St /Vii>y<ird — UUea, Mkt.Pl hauneMton — Caior.Ch.St A'aumAom — Pryor, [lull. {^A^'^ndd-Tliorpc— Bavet. II odin^ien— Greei 


Malroio A Co. CA^o'lton- Peake. Hh. St t'ntrj»rd — GUcm, Mkt.Pl /ioii«e«riof« — Caior,Ch.St A'eumAom — Piyor. Pull. {^A^'^lldil-Thorpc— Baaet. ll odin^ien— Green. 

ilaJMwid'PMlgiaTe>Corrie CAoMnne— TrllX'.Mkt. PI. raAwnAafn~—Ilaricy,Mtl’l|/.e«A-Jlohiiaon, Derby St. AViepert (Von.) >Battera //«.— Radley— Pnaree. woirvn— Aleanndor. 

JfcwlM - Steal— Corbyn. />•.— Preneh, liigh St. AVihROHM—iAke, Strand AcirftAam—Piokatock. De.—J one*— Cherry. 'SA(/B«dl«Bedcfnw,Now St ITerfiiea&ury— Horton. 

Sedate— Fowler. Po«t-G, 77». — Periy, High St. /Vu »Ao<«— Crook, Bro'. 7>o.~Relf, Granville Tor. />o. (.W )— Barlow. SA/pdon-OH'SCeur'—Salo ll'edetor*— rhorntou. 

SedtrerlA— Draieford. (TAot^ri*— Lampitigli. /^ee«r«Ao»i~Uii8ft. Mkt.P] AeoiNtnolew— <)ldhani A'brlAaHai'ton— MotcalfW. ifAfilny— Jeovea, Hh. St. ITdeApoof— William 


S«(pcr «b S/fiAiy— Klddly. CAf/>dbi(i~l gylor. 
Sew(li«r— Bowman. cAW/e— Horn. 

DmAIU— H arman. CAord— young, P 


AVieartAom-Uiitft. Mkt.P] Aeoiatnolmi— <)ldhani A'crlAaMartoa— MotcalfW. ifAfilay-^eovea, Hh. St. ITdeApoof— Williams. 

jja — Clau^e, Mkt. lU. />o.— Darla— Andrew. A’<»fdArt»igtn.-Welchraa«. 5/ior«*o«a— PennlfoW. IVMl^apftro'— tObastoit 


CAf/>dbi(i~rftylor. JJa — Clau^e, Mkt. 111. />•.— Darla— Andrew. A’<»fdArt»igtn.-Welchraa«. 5/ior«*o«n— PwinlfoW. 

Ch«MHe — Uom. FrtruAaw-Aniold.UghSl De.-Daria, Warwick St. XorUileaax — Aeook* .SAr<ucoAMr^Whllney. 

CAord— young, P. O. /WAatone— Davi*,IligllSt /.scAlode— Price. A’ertA H'u/aAwm — Soott. .VAriepnAnni— Green. 


iVMlAapftro'— tObcstertoli. 

Lee, Market PL 
WeM SrowHifcA— Groan. 


StaAcp*# Oadto— Davlea, CAeiraffy-Roldnaoit & Co 7>u — llamiuoti. /.odAury-Rogera^HodgeB A*orK'/cA— Smith, Mkt.PI. dolwiA.Webcr-Mortimer 7n> -lludson, High St. 

Tin. Slortfi/rd — Gioitiida. CAmIw— B lnkt*- Cliahy. FordtnidirAly^— Haydon DatfsA— Boyn— WhIUlc. A’elinyA'tn'Croabaw-Fua SlttlngAoiime— Book. SVal Afottinu— Stednum. 

Sta mdtAtwa— Wright. ClAeitarddd— Wright, f''»o»n4j-AUen-IXrtrrold, TAtyAlon SNc..Partridgt*. A’vrtAwjcA-Paocr, Uh.St J/a.— Gordolltr. />o -Hiacnrk. 

StrtniooAoiwBankB.tl.St GAiy. Aortoii— I.itldiard. /lo-Bigga, liower Mkt. /.oicaator— Cmnr.Mkt.Pl. A'wumitnm— Baraaough. dta>ton— Taakor, Ilh. 8t. If'MterAoni— Clare, 
ito.— liaaoter, Now St. OMip. 0»»y«>--<!hapmau. A'moiyfcni— Siminor. Do..C!oot)er A Pottifur. OeAAaia— WeUlngloii. .StowyA— MofTia-.Grlftlth. R'«atbHry>Taylor-Mlcli«!al 
Do.«Mltchcl, lluekley H. (Thip AodA«#’,e— Marah. GaitiatxiroHyA— Afarahnll />o..MetTy weather. D/WAont— H.iliiea. '‘''nirtAiricA— Prainutun. HVii«»i— Gonlon ft Bleb. 

T)o.-llatton, lalliigton. OAtiiyrnAani-'Nicholla. G’idUryAa ii -Eilgar, P.O. iWMrAfad— llewllna. 0/(/A»ry— Tonge— Alfop. .r«>i>Mr«oaras<WllUraUam. IKadtnytoia— Smith, P, O. 
i>o.»8flape,OLUarautoii CAieA«irt<r— Klcliardaon- G(a«yo«e— Anothecariea' />«i(wa-MRritn-fIainond. rdway— Woodroffb. 4rimeefa*i— Watla. P. O. H'«Blnoftm(St>ni /.Hooker 
Street. [ton. CAa> lay-OomalL (Pottor. Com py., Virginia St. /.«om<n«ier— Newmau. t>fiM#iry*Askow]loborts. &>«4AtMU-Drury,King8t WaNa-iSeauchamp ft Co. 

Xlo.—M*lMM»ay, Hdgbai- c'A«»tA«»i — Medhurat, G/otieiwi«,— Tucker. LwHot’' — Poatcr-Griere* rgtary 5t Jtfary— Nayno. SnlihuU — Marahall. * Xm — Piooks. 

rVi.’Thongca, Islington. Sharp. iio.-Fournere. /dNeoin-.Oraba(n>Pank. Turner- Boper SuNtAam— Arolicr. />•. (JVoj-.)— Traack. 

/>o.-Watcoion, Hoekley. Cin-Mcfn^r—Maaou. D«».-ProaerftTrorfield. LteVidd— Morrla.MktPJ t/r/oed-Boflln-JonoaACo^ i^itiAampfon— Dowman. If'iiyn»o*dA~Cola,Miiiy8L 
/Nd^ril— /* w —S kill per 7>D.-Vick, Southgate St. /.fni(/UM— Durant, /'alaaifftcA— Hart- SeutAaaaBwtriek.WlabSt H'AtfAv— Slor«!tt*ou, 

iiif7fayAera'-4[jajnb. r?r»r<7ij»— Copeland. OioatouAHry— Mayliew. LftAeard— Matthew *, PembroAa-Rai'PUTrewent AuitAand — I*f>vltt, Parade IKAtfetAm-aw-WIboo ft Cft. 
itdatmaMlAdlnfetom'Grny rW«'Whrrcii*P«tneroy fjodntwivff — Bnrritt. ^ if.trriiioof'Carlyl, Bold St Pawlatoiia— White. .rOMtApeet~Walkcf,I*d.St. IPA#<#faiWo-Tudrteuh,»m. 

JBfObnMde— Spoug. UarroU. r;«>H(/AuMf— Douat. Do.— Flak, Oaatlo SU /'ritrilA— Atkiiiaoii. .r/inldiay-MlUn* & Bett*. tFAiMleiaa-Cole.BnMidlit* 

JBeMtai— Bftloa, Mkt. PL I'oAAow— Grenvea, r;r<iM«ttntl4tutohcr ACo. /did« Udmytote— Smart. /Vmrortea-Uowo.Mollatd. ,V/»i/(rAy— Hnlnty. (P.O Waddington. 

ft|ttrA«nA«mb— Dutton. ('.HAfrm'tA.— Bowerbank 7Ai.— Uall.WltuliulU St. Dowgfrm-GefTard,Mkt.Pl /VraAorr— Allou— Drew. .VioideAwrat — nickmutt, IFlytoo— Dodgaou. 
lllocAAeatA— fiiuiekmaii. r*>ygfaAo/t— SchoHeld. Do.— Uolfe, High Street /xxiyAAro'.-Cnmbddnnd. P«e(A— Fenwick, .7 ohu St gtMdbrd—FowkcftAaton. IWWiton— Co*. 


it«a<maM]j|<iinftton"Urn.v ' r’MtrM-n arrcii*i'«tneroy fjodniwivff — Dnrrltt. ^ Xirciiioot'CarlyL Buld St Pawiatoiia— White. .roMtAooet-walkcf.Id.St. IPAfti#faiWo-Tudrteuh,»m. 

JBfObnMde— Spoug. rPm— UarroU. r;«>H(/AuMf— Douat. Do.— Flak, Caatlo SU /'ritrilA— Atkiiiaoii. .r/intdiay-MlUn* & Bett*. tFAiMleiaa-Cole.BnMidtL 

JBeMtai— Bftlea, Mkt. PL I'obAow— Grenvea, r;r<iM«ttntf4tutohcr ACo. /did« Udmytote— Smart. /Vmrortea-Uowe.Mollard. ,V/»i/(rAy— Balnty. (P.O Waddington. 

■BlrkanAaotb— Dutton. ('.HAcrm'^A.— Bowerbank 7Ai.— Uall.WltuliulU St. Dowgfrm-GefTard,Mkt.Pl /VraAorr— Allou— Drew. .VioideAwrat — nickmutt, IWytoo— Dodgaou. 

IdocAAeatA—fiiiaekmaii. roygraAo/t— SchoHeld. Do.— Uolfe, High Street /xxiyAAro'.-Cumbddnnd. P«e(A— Fenwick, .7 ohu St gtMdbrd—FowkcftAaton. IWttitoa— Co*. 

Do, ..Boo. roat Oflee. CnDunipton-Proat, llh.St t^rooiAam— Hough,ll.St XoigA>W|ak«i'-'fitlmaiu ^••l«^6oroll#Ar-Lo8L Slalwiw— Jone«. Stm>1«8. 

NIfl'-ftAMra-Boyle-Willl*. OolrAeatcr— llitehoock. Cook. (l«on.Sr. /owwtqA— Morrla, Bh.St /War^/frid— Tlotkens, .^falnybridye— StitclIITe. NViaAoraa-Houadon,P.O* 

niarfrimini— W lekof. Do - Black, Ul/h St. C/^'vnicleA— Hardiiig, Lyan—Boyea mild Allen. /Viem»rA—liumQtt. .rfani^cd^Dawfionft Son. TPlwcAcowibe— Aufthi. 

Btuad/ord— <«ljd«. CobDvl-Wniiama-Huugh i>o.-Uunyiird, Lou. St /.yilfuiy— Hathaway. /'ic/«rlwy— Bellertiy. .Sf x Drew. < |flVa«Acator.Powell,lIh, St 

Dodiiriji — liddelL CoteaAW— Jouoa, Hh. St.. ,G**«,(/l»rd-Jc>|IW«a.Brett. f^fminptan — Allen, Hb.St I'/ymoHlA—Matthcwa, Stevnnofft — ProBaon. Vliiidaer.lloyo«,Pftia^St 

Bofraor-Dat«)tolor. cwinbcoola— Robert*. Mo 710 le-Ollvrr. P. O. /.imdAmet— leader. (High Stieet. M«cAbri<f0a.HutcheQO«(. fKlIbaAoB-Soydc. 

DorEAam;- Puller. lAinyleto^Biadford. AratlaAam— Jeniior. /.andp't-IIaytoiwAmold. no.-]|^ bnei,Georgo bt J^foa;.gort.-Royae,Mkc.PL SViibeie— U^ley,Mk.Sa 

Boatoia— Pilley, JJargatc. Cwiby -U lllcrtoii. Bal^/tee-Smith ft Holme. Laeife—Reiimardt— Dell /‘owtigVweb— Potter. .SfioWey— Wood. fTYrAateorM-^arah. 


Bol^/teo-Smith ft Holme. Laecfe—RMim 


Belton— Abbatt, Mkt. 8 l ror«A«»i— Staiulal. ito. — SchoQcld. 

TtoeyAtoM— Welborue. i^mm — Baker, I*. O. //olatcad-Brown. ' 

BradAd^faudft U llaoii Cletuulry— Ixivoitt, BrgL 7/aMji7o»— Nunn. 
Do.^.>-Tr|rlor,MLt.Pl. COwSKdoe— Thomaa. BaioaiPortA— Tipindl. 

• gran^rd->W0od,H h.St/1 fOuM*— lloekln, llh. Si. /f«Pc»ritr«a- -Merrick. 

JtpM0«n<(— Leyahon. Orodley 7icot4- Nock. DawdaicurlA— Hue*. 

J b i M |pt'‘HaftohftBaTnl eott Craitbiooli— llaKclar. //awley—, lone*, Mkt. 

Itpti^iroter— H urnuui. taOraiM— Ci»tif»n, Higli St \HnrUiiton «‘ — Cunuan 


iMHg Stitton — Suttorby. /VmtKpool— Wood. 
/xiftwItAM— Tailing. roela— Green. Illg 

Du<t«rtmrlA— Brown. “ 1 iPorAwwowtA— Drew. 
Lviaat— Locke— Dunetor. Do.— Wcatinorc, 
A/n4M’7«M(iiBkf — Walton. Do.^Pariion*. 


/*<i»t^tV»eb-Fo*tQr. .Sfurf/ey— Wood. mritateorM— Narah. 

/•ontypu^Wood. .««vii»i6ar— Major. rMeauMkldlutm.MktFl 
roela— Green, nigh St. .vtfiJbiH»».D*an«-Adamf. IWtAom-Bather, Hlu St 
rprlamputh - 1 >re w eatt. Atooa— Gttltdry. lltgb St. PKItoey— Smith, Bdi^ St 
,£ 0 .— Wcdtinorc, Stonehoua ( G/w*,). E van*. irVfflBacooibe— Aalu 


Stonthotta (Glu*.).Evana. ItVecBacooibe— Aah. 

Do. (Dae.)— GrAnvllle. robani— Lllley, Hh. St 


AfaUfOuiAe^ShaekelL /^irtaao-Ariiold-llnatrlck. wori«‘M«roVbwl-Waltord fFoAlwy-Mami^, P.*0. 


BrM.BeftithftliaTnIafitt ^nbioob-lIaKcW. #/<iw;ey^.Ii»m *, Mkt. Sq. Do.— W Mkor. O. IWoii^.hnrplej^PiahGt v/orrloylea— Walker. S'oAlNyAam.8pen«or,F.O 

Drli^iroter— Hurnuui. i Ctuinn, Higii st «'a/->e(rto»i-— Cunuan Dat(Mo>M-Morae-Bcuain /'rlnr«'j ,>’..Titorp«. ^Yourbrldoa— Pearman. IFol«*rAoM»<»*,-Woottoii. 

jrjp...WoodVftrd-W*h]te. CericAe/'fia— Cl.irk. DoHon— Wood. 7Xi.— Pardon. Stone St. Ptdboi’ooyA' -Cvenliod. Sfctu n uTrl^Wheeldon. yje.4>1ei^tiff fMktp] 

JSro|Rpto^ent)»pMth. t?i«et;/ield-,A]bery. Norf^ie— Gunn, Hh. St. Do.— Croft. High Street Gitoanbro'— Hall, P. O, DoSiitoftm. High St Z)o.-4onaon ft MUlo^^ 
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THE BANKS AND BRAES OF BONNIE 
DOON IN A NEW ASPECT. 

TiiEiiK was a time in the history of this little prlohe — 
a very long time ago— *long before any human beings 
lived upon it — when an enormous vegetation pre- 
vailed over ninny parts of its surface. Not only did 
no human beings then live on earth, hut no luam- 
lualian animals of any kind — no birds even — nothing 
higher than a few reptiles, the chief poimlation of 
our wwld then consisting of iish and other sea-' 
animals. From tho vast tangled woochs huge loads 
of vegetable ruin were continually carried into tlie 
sons, and strfdts, and estuaries, there to rot, and in 
time fall to tho bottom, and form a bed or layer; a 
procej^s, however, which accident ’was constantly 
interrupting, for tho same sea would now and then 
rectivo for a considorablo sjuico oY time together only 
sand, or mud, which also would fill in beds to the 
hotluni. So, in short, w'ore formed those alternating 
MntUt. of coal, and sandstone, and sliale, which wo see 
in what wo now call a coal-licld. This, however, was 
not all. Vegetation contains an infusion of iron. 
Wlien the de'hris of the ancient forests was decaying 
in the sea, the iron became a solution in tho waters. 
Now a small animal dying amidst such a solution, or 
even a leaf decaying in it, becomes a nucleus around ; 
which particles of tho metal are gathered. Thus 
is formed a nodule or pebble, containing iron, mixed 
■with clay, carbon, and other substances. And when 
many of tbt sc are formed at one time, they compose 
a bed by themselves — a stratum of ironstone, alter- 
nating witli those of coal, sand, and shale already 
adverted to. 

Inconceivable spaces of time elapsed. Tho great 
business of nature went on. There were no longer 
«ueli vast forests; but other matters Avere strewn 
over the sea-bottoms; birds and mammals came 
gradually into the world. Sca-bottoms became dry 
land, and dry land was every now and then getting 
once more submerged. Great changes took place on 
the surface, chiefly by tlio action of seas and rivers. 
One of the last great operations— last in geological 
time, but still to us a vastly remote event — was the 
passage of a glacial sea, an immense ice-pack, over 
much of the present land-surface of the northern 
temperate region, sweeping off great quantities of the 
softer rocks, excavating valleys, and generally pro- 
ducing that flowing and undulating outline of tho 
surface which we now see, leaving also a thick bed of 
^lay and blocks — its spoils— strewn over the ground. 
Ihen came calm, ordinary seas, laying down beds of 


clay and sand, and rivers depositing silt and gravel, 
ami finally tlio prc.sont surface, and Man to occupy it. 

Even after all this long history was past, there was 
another long one to enter upon — the province of the 
arelueologist and the historian. All is progressive in 
nature, and nothing is more progressive than man 
hiipself. Ages elapsed, dnrinf? which he was only 
Avakening up into intelligence, and spreading his thin 
bands over tlie wide empty world. ITo at first could 
only fashion a stone or a flint into an imidement for 
his hand. But one day a bright genius arose, who 
found a hotter substance for the making of tools — 
namely, copper : he saw that this wanted hardness ; 

! so he mixed in tin or zinc, and made bronze. Bronze 
I was the first metal used by man. A long period of 
comparatively respectable barbarian -life passed, witli 
bronze swords, and ornaments, and tools— much fight- 
ing, little gcnllc morality, social arrangements only 
dawning. But brighter minds were continually 
rising hero and there in the mass ; and one of thcpo 
dete(!ted tho existence of a far harder, yet equally 
ductile metal, which he could melt ])y heat out of 
what appeared a mere mass of liardoned clay. This is 
IRON. A long iron pcriofl succeeded, being, generally 
speaking, that over which written history extends — 
namely, the Inst three thousand years. In this time, 
as most of us know, great advances were made in 
arts; vigorous nationalities and political fabrics were 
established ; intelligence increased ; morality im- 
proved, yet without seeing human society brought to 
anything like a satisfactory point. All we can say 
is, we are better than, we were, and hope to be a good 
deal better yet. 

One thing very slriking, very arresting, in this 
history, is tho intimate connection which wo see 
between that metallic solution which long ago 
gathered around the little dead creatures in the 
Carboniferous seas, so as to form a bed of irony clay 
at the bottom, and tho advance of man In his grand 
mission of acquiring a mastery over the elements of 
nature. Without iron in the past ages of history 
wo never could have had efficient tools of any kind ; 
consequently we must have remained in a compara- 
tively rude and mean estate. *"11118 is a most signal 
fact; but we now have another fact Itill tnqre remark- 
able. Till the present age, iron has been a child : it 
is now a full-grown man. Somehow our fathers did 
not get at it very easily, and only got it in small 
quantities. We get it as twenty for one, and apply 
it to purposes of which our fathers never dreamed, fo 
vast complicated engines for eflecting labour, to tfib 
making of railways and locomotive engines, to the 
construction of ships, and even of kousea. It n|^y be 
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said that that addition of power which the savage 
obtains when he becomes possessed of a knife or an 
axe, is but a faint type of the addition* of powder 
which society has obtained witliin tlio last thirty 
years in its increased production of iron. 

Now, Iron is a great bounty of the Creator ; but it 
is not equally a bounty to alf. Where it exists other- 
wise than in connection with coal-beds, and men arc 
dependent on forests for the means of smelting it, it 
cannot be realised in large quantities. Where Nature's 
more happy arrangement exists, tlie ironstone and the 
coal laid in alternate layers, as if the one had been 
from the beginning intended to be used in connection 
with tho other, vastly greater quantities can be pro- 
duced. But the Carboniferous Formation is very 
partially distributed over the face of tho earth. For- 
tunately, it abounds in Britain and America; the 
Civilising Metal is chiefly in the hands of those 
nationalities who are most disposed to the pursuits 
of peace and civilisation. In 1845, Great Britain 
produced 2,200,000 tons, being about equal to the 
entiro quantity produced in the rest of the world. 
Rather oddl 3 % valuable as the metal is, its discover^' 
has proceeded with a surprising slowness, even in 
those districts in which it is most identiful. Tims it 
was not till after 1830 that the rich seam called the 
Slack Band was wrought in the west of Scotland ; 
nor till 1845 was this known to extend beyond a 
space of eight or ten square miles. At the present 
time, this field ranks with the old ones of Stafford- 
shire and South Wales, which were previously the 
most important in our country. It has been a source 
of astounding wealth to individuals, a great commer- 
cial support to the city of Glasgow, and a means of j 
introducing a totally new aspect of things throughout 
a large provinco- 

Even in what are called the Lowlands of Scotland, 
there are large tracts of country almost wholly 
unproductive, and consequently very thinly peopled. 
One sees a wide moor, with only here and there a 
poor cottage ; or a valley with low rounded hills, In 
which there are but a few pastoral farms. The sheep 
and the curlew are the conspicuous animals, with 
now and then the variety of a grouse or a black-cock. 
It w^aa in such wilds in Lanark and Ayrshires, during 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II., that the 
.sterner Presbyterians dwelt, who gave /,/lavorhouse 
and Dunbarton’s dragoons so much unpleasant duty. 
Now-a-days, if you chance to wander into one of these 
wildernesses, you will be apt to^find it bristling with 
coal-works, and glaring witli blast-furnaces, while 
long rows of stone-built cottages speak of a large 
industrial population, probably knowing very little of 
the ‘covenanted work of reformation’ beyond what 
the once lonely grave-stone of the martyr will tell 
them. Such is an Iron Field, a rough, and, in some 
respects, a repulsive scene, but one associated with 
some of the greatest doings now going on upon earth. 
Let us briefly look into the details of one such 
district. 

Through the southern part of Ayrshire, the rlvei 
Doon pursues a course of about eighteen miles, from 
a mountain lake to thp Western Ocean ; presenting in 
its lower part those lovely scenes amidst wliich Burns 
was bom, and which he has celebrated as the ‘banhs 
and braes of bonnie Doon;* further up, shewing ns 
only the usual features &f a pastoral valley. Eleven 
years ago, the sheep reigned undisturbed over these 
long swelling uplands. But it was found that in 
this valley there is a great depth of the Car- 
boniferous formation, containing several rich seams 
of ironstone mingled with the previously known coal. 
The conaeemM^, has been the planting of a great 
wo{ikt xn WiM'iitrict. Far up the liillsides, beside 


the once retired little farm-stead, rises the machinery 
for digging coal and iron. At one convenient spot 
lower down, are five blaat-furngccs continually 
vomiting forth their arrowy flames mixed with 
smoke. A plexus of railways for carrying the coal to, 
and the iron away from, the furnaces, pervades the 
ground. Groups of cottages are interspersed, afford- 
ing shelter for a totally new population numbering 
two thousand six hundred, for no fewer than eight 
iiundred men are employed in this work. Thus it 
may well be supposed that there are some new moral, 
as well as physical and mechanical, results to bo 
looked to in connection with the Dalmellington 
Ironw'orks. * 

A blast-furnace is a conical tower, fifty feet 
liigb, with' four apertures near the top, tliroiigh 
which fresh supplies of coal ‘and ironstone, in a 
certain proportion, and with a small quantity of 
limestone in addition, are every now and then 
poured in from a gallery of the same height connect- 
ing witli a platform on whicli these materials are 
collected. Tlirongh an aperture near the bottom, the 
refuse cla^^ fluxed by the lime, is run off at frequent 
intervals in a vitreous slag, whicli being of no use, 
is carried away, and thrown over a spoil-bank. A 
lower aperture, opened once in twelve liours, emits 
the pure melted metal, which, running along a 
channel of sand, fills up a close range of furrows 
of about a yard long, making, perhaps, as mucii as 
twenty tons in all. Most people have heard of pig- 
irony or pigs of iroriy with little idea of the origin of 
the term. It arises from a resemblance borne by the 
longitudinal channel and its numerous close-laid 
branches, to a sow and her many sucklings ; the iroa 
of the long chnimel is tho sowy that of tho cross 
channels the pigs. It forms a striking sight, one 
that would, bear painting, to see a casting at night, 
when in one place the red lava-like stream goes 
sparkling ou its way along the black ground, while in 
another, the dark figures of men pass about among tho 
burning bars, turning them up out of tho sand for 
hastier cooling. From each furnace there will be 
upwards of two hundred tons of iron produced each 
week ; thus a thousand from the Dalmellington work 
in all ; to be distributed, some of it to form railways 
in India, some of it to form railways in America, 
some to be used nearer home. At our visit to the 
work, we observed a great quantity of smaller bars 
lying about, and learned that they are sent to the 
south of Spain and Portugal, to be placed in the beds 
of rivers, wdiere the copper in solution in the water 
takes the place of the iron ; and so thej^ end by being 
transformed into another metal. This amount of 
production is iramensply beyond what was practicable 
in former times. Within the last twenty years, 
Neilson discovered that hot air blown into the 
furnaces saved coal and also time. Each furnace is 
therefore now provided with side-furnaces, containing 
iron air-passages, by which air, forced in by the 
pumps of a powerful engine, is raised to a tempera- 
ture of GOO'’ Fahrenheit before it touches the metal. 
The result is an immense stimulus to the trade of 
making iron. 

The iron-workers, coming at first as strangers into 
a thinly peopled country, have all along continued 
in a great measure isolated. They therefore form an 
interesting problem in social life. The great bulk of 
them live in three hundred houses which have been 
built for them by their employers, the rest resorting 
to two villages at some distance. Now, these houses 
are neat, cleanly, comfortable dwellings, such as no 
person whatever would find it a hardship to live in. 
Most of them consist of two rooms, with a scullery, 
and many are provided with small gardens. They 
are rented to men at the rate of sixpence per 
room, being miough |o return merely a moderate 
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interest for the outlay, the object being not to make 
a profit, but to subserve the conveniency and comfort 
of the men. Oar conviction is, that these houses are 
superior in every essential respect to the great bulk 
of the dwellings used by the middle classes sixty 
years ago. For the convenience of the people, the 
masters have also a store, where all kinds of neces* 
saries of good quality are sold at fair rates for ready 
money— a singular establishment, which reminded us 
much of those of the kiopmen of Norway and Iceland. 
A Jiglit ale is among the articles dealt out here ; but 
no spirituous liquor is sold ; neither is there a public- 
house in the district the works— none nearer than 
two miles in one direction, and four in another. From 
this restriction we did not find that any |vU effects 
arise. The people are generally a sober people; 
indeed, one has but tb look at the comfort of their 
liouses, the sound, clean clothes of the women and 
children, and the decent appearances everywhere, to j 
make sure that comparatively little of their gains 
goes along the black road which leads to the whisky- 
shop. A stoppage from wages of twopence per week 
for married, and one penny for single men, supports 
a good school, where the liead-rn aster has L.120 a 
year, bhing 50 per cent, more than the average 
remuneration of the parish schoolmasters of Scotland. 
A further small stoppage fees a medical practitioner. 
The masters engage the services of a mivssionary, and 
the formation of a library has been encouraged. Thus 
the physical and moral wants of this little community 
are provided for, partly by arrangements of a liberal 
and judicious nature on the part of tho employers, 
and partly by tho contributions of the employed. The 
effects appear to be most satisfactory. From the 
desirableness of a position in tliese works, tho 
masters nro enabled to take select men, and so 
make their employment still more desirable; for of 
course it is important for a respectable working- 
man that he and his family should have worthy 
people to associate with. Henco it has arisen that 
' when colliers were striking in neighbouring districts, 
no tendency that way appeared in the Dalmellington 
works. We felt much interested in learning to how 
great an extent the masters and manager attribute 
the happy terms on which they Stand with the men 
to the good dwelling-houses. It" appears that a good 
comfortable house to live in, is the very first element 
in tlie necessities of a working-man. He feels that no 
other external circumstance contributes so much to 
his happiness ; and wo must sadly acknowledge that 
there is no other thing he can regard as so uncertain 
of realisation, in the event of his making a change. 
Where good houses are, therefore, there may we 
expect — other things being equal — the best and 
steadiest men to be gathered together. 

We spent three days in this singularly planted 
scene of industry, studying tho mysteries of iron- 
mining and hot blast, and the condition of human 
nature generally in connection with the making of 
iron, and the whole subject l^ft a gratification on the 
mind which but rarely results from a country visit. 
It apx>eared to us, finally, as if we sometimes attach 
more than enough of consequence to the observations 
of travellers on distant countries, aud too little to 
what is going on in many districts of our own. Here 
is a little tract of ground, transformed in a few years 
from a pastoral valley to a great manufactory, sus- 
taining thousands of people, and contributing largely 
>^*ttiofial wealth. It is but a specimen of a 
whole province, equally metamorphosed in the last 
thirty years. Were there such a rapid development 
of wealth and population in any part of the United 
otates, we should hear no little of it ; occurring in 
our own country, no traveller describes it. The 
truth, however, is, that the west of Scotland is as 
America^ in this respect as America its^; and we 


need not look to New York or Cincinnati as a marvel, 
while we have Glasgow nearer home, expanding in 
sixty-five years from fifty to four hundred thousand 
inhabitants. ' 


A DEAD MAN’S REVENGE, 
now IT WORKED AND IIOW IT ENDED. 

OIIArXBR I. — THE KEVEKQE. 

‘ Open the window, wife, and let in some air. Phew I 
this place is enough to choke one.’ 

It was a close, sickening atmosphere, truly. The 
chamber was dark and low, and on the old tester-bed, 
hung round with checked curtains, lay something 
covered with a ragged counterpane. 

Tile speaker approached the bed, drew aside the 
soiled coverlet, and stiirted back as he beheld a 
ghastly face, with eyes unclosed, and rigid jaws. 

‘ Come here, Hannah — come here. Uncle Zebedee ’s 
dead I ' The man spoke in a low tone, then turned 
and looked at his wife. She was a neat and gentle- 
looking woman ; he, a fine, broad-shouldered man. 

* O Richard ! ’ The woman’s face and voice ex- 
pressed her horror at tho sight before her. It was 
death in its most repulsive form. An old man, with 
pinched and withered features, with beard unshaven, 
and eyes unclosed, lay on that wretched bed, staring 
upwards, as though, hovering over his couch, he still 
beheld the Uwful presence that had announced his 
doom. 

It was Zebedee *Peck, the miser, who lay there, 
stark and dead ; and the man, in a stone-mason’s 
dress, standing by the bedside, was Richard Mallet, 
his nephew, a working-mason. 

‘God ha’ mercy on him,’ said the man, after a 
silence, daring which lie and his wife stood gazing in 
awe on the face of the dead. ‘ He ’ll need it, poor 
soul ! He hadn’t much mercy for others.’ 

Through the open witidows came a murmur of 
voices from tlie court below ; then there was a noise 
of footsteps on the stairs. 

‘Hero nro tho neighbours, Hannah. Come, look 
up, lass. There ’s lots to be done.’ 

Richard Mallet threw the sheet over tho face of the 
dead, and went to tho door to meet the new-comers. 
There was a goodly troop, principally women. Curi- 
osity was written on every face. Peck’s Court had 
been in a state of excitement for some hours. 

For two days past, the old miser’s house had been 
shut up, and nobody had seen anything of its owner. 
At first, it was supposed to bo only one of Daddy 
Peck’s whims, and his eccentricities being well 
known, no one troubled themselves about tho 
matter. Tlie next day, it was reported, early in 
the morning, that the old miser had had a fit; by 
noon, it was said that he had hung himself in his 
garters from a beam in the garret; and lastlj^ 
towards cveninj^, it was asserted tliat he had been 
murdered by thieves, who had plundered the house, 
and escaped over the back- wall. Whereupon, a 
consultation was convened at the pump, by the 
matrons of the court, as to what ought to be done 
under the circumatances, and various resolutions were 
proposed. One lady advised trying the effect of a 
watchman’s rattle, and a cry of ‘ Fire I under tlie 
window; another advocated a long ladder, and a 
descent through the garret ; a tliird was Tor having a 
policeman sent for, and breaking open the front^door 
with tlio strong arm of the law ; wliUe a fourth, an 
enlightened washerwoman, suggested sending at once 
for Richard Mallet, Old Peck’s nephew and nearest 
relative. This bright idea carried the day; and a 
fleet messenger was at once despatched for the stApe- 
mason and his wife—* in a case of life and death,’ as 
the messenger was strietty eujefined to say. 
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Wljon, therefore, Richard Mullet proceeded to inform 
tho neighbours that liis uncle had, been found dead in 
his bed, and nothing more, there was sometliing like 
disappointment written on their anxious faces. The 
court had made up its mind to a terrible catastrophe 
— a suicide at the very least ; and now there would 
be nothing but a coroner’s inquest after all. How- 
ever, with that to look forward to, and tlie question 
of tlie miser’s wealth to discuss, it had gained soine- 
tliing, and so the court recovered its eciuanirnity. 

‘He’s gone then, at last!’ ‘Well, we’re all mortal, 
you see ! ’ ‘ His money ’s o’ no use to him now ! ’ were 
amongst the pious remarks uttered by the bystanders, 
as they crowded round the bed. 

‘Let’s hope his money will go into better hands, 
marm,’ said the intelligent waslierwoinan, addressing 
herself to Mrs Mallet. ‘You mustn’t fret, my dear ; 
it’s the ways o’ I’rovidcnce, and all for the best, you 
know.' 

Seeing that Mrs Mallet had never spoken to the 
deceased a dozen times all tlie twelve years of her 
married life, it required no great amount of resigna- 
tion on her part tiot to fret. She was only pale and 
friglitened. 

‘Go home, Hannah,! wdiispered her husband; ‘I’ll 
see to things, and get these people away. Don’t tell 
Jess.’ 

Mrs Mallet made her way out of the house, an 
object of much interest to various members of the 
court, awaiting, at windows and on door-steps, her 
reappearance. It was a trying uioiuenL for tho good 
woman. She ivas before a critical auilieucc. If slio 
carried her head erect, it would bo attributed to her 
pride as the wife of tho miser’s heir ; if she held it 
down, it would bo taken ns a hypocritical assumption 
of sorrow; if slie made haste, it would be to avoid 
‘ lowering herself’ by talking to them ; if she loitered, 
it would be to shew herself and x*eceivo homage. But 
Mrs Mallet cared little for the criticisms going on 
around her, and hastened homo to got her husband’s 
supper ready, looking neither to the right liand nor 
the left. 

Richard came liome before long. Tlic hearth was 
swept, the supper ready, the boys in bed, and little 
Jessie, the lame child, sewing on her stool by the fire. 
The mason hung up his cap and (joat behind the 
kitclren door, washed off the lime and mortar from 
his hands, and then, a clean— intcUigeut-looking man 
—came and sat down to his supper. 

‘ Come here, Jessie,* said he, when the meal was 
finished. 

The child hobbled to him on her crutch. 

‘You remember Uncle Zeb, don’t you? — the old 
man we went to see once, eh?’ Ricliard kissed the 
child’s forehead. 

‘ Yes, father.’ * 

‘Well, he’s dead, my girl; he’s dead. Do you 
remember what he said to you tliat Sunday as we 
w^nt to sec him ? ’ 

‘ Yea. He asked me if I ’d like to be a ricli woman, 
and have a fine house, and go abroad ; and I said no, 
because 1 couldn’t help mother to sew, or get your 
tea ready then.’ 

‘ Wliat else did he say ?* 

‘ He said : “ When old Uncle Zeb’s dead, my dear, 
you'll find he hadn’t forgot you;” and then — then I 
began to ci^, beciuse he grinned at me so.* 

‘Yes, it’s^iline enough. That’s what he said, 
Hannah,’ Richnrd, turning tp his wife. ‘I 

ne^er said^Hpd al)Out it then, nor since, nor has 
Jess. It v glBy ttGr not But he told me how as he 
h|id tnade||^pFil1, and hadn’t forgot this child.’ 

dropped the loaf of br^ad in her 
ISatidt in her amazement. 

‘ You don^t think it ’s true, do you, Richard?’ 

* Can’t say, my dear, lie was cunning as a fo3t 


and deceitful as Old Nick. More likely he ’s ’a left it 
to a ’ospital. Anyhow, the will is found, and, as he *11 
be buried to-morrow, we shall know afore long.’ 

Richard Mallet seemed to take tho mat^r very 
coolly. Not so, however, with his wife. The bare 
idea of their poor lame child inheriting any of the 
hoardings of Old Peck, the owner of nearly all tho 
houses in the court, and the reputed possessor of an 
account at a bank in the city, was too much for her. 
The wildest hopes were excited in her mind; she 
could think and talk of nothing else. 

‘Well, Richard,’ was her. concluding remark that 
night, ‘we've been very happy all these years, and 
yet we’ve never seen the colour o’ his money ; and, 
after all, ye can do without it. If he should leave us 
anytliing, it won’t be that we’ve been seeking for it; 
nobody can say that. We’ve had too much prjdo 
ever to demean ourselves by courting him for his 
money’s sake ; and over since he abused you so, for 
marrying me, nobody can say you have cared to have 
liis favour.’ 

‘You’re right tlierc, Hannah. If any of it should 
come to us, we’ll know it’s come as it ought. Don’t 
bo too sure on it, though. Uncle Zeb was ^iust the 
man to play us a trick at the last. He never forgave, 
he ahvaj's said.’ 

It was well, perhaps, Richard Mallet addtnl these 
words ; they were some little preparation to his wife 
for the events of tlie morrow. 

When the morrow came, and tho miser had been 
laid in a grave hallowed by no tears nor tender 
memories, tlie will was opened in tho presence of 
Richard Mallet and his wife, in one of tlie deserted 
rooms of the miser’s house. Througli the half-open 
shutters, a scant *sunb earn streamed on the wig of the 
old lawyer reading the will, and made a track of 
dancing motes acroos the dusky air. Mrs Mallet sat 
on a worm-eaten chest (there was only one chair in 
the room, that occupied by the lawyer), and Richard, 
holding his hat in his hand, stood by his wife’s side. 

The old lawyer read the preliminary clauses of the 
will, to which both liis liearors listened attentively ; 
tho one with respect for the big words, tlie otlier with 
a patient endeavour to grasp their meaning. Tho 
executors appointed wore two gentlemen living in 
a village in Kent, where the deceased was born. 
Though Zebedee Peek had drawn up his will lumself, 
it all in proper form. He had commenced life as 
a pauper-child in a Kentish workhouse, risen, through 
the progressive stages of hop-picker and errand-boy, 
to be clerk in a lawyer’s ofiice, and, finally, bill- 
discounter and money-lender in London. Conse- 
quently, Obi Peck knew what he was about, when he 
made his last will and testament. He had prepared 
a surprise, however, for whoever should read it. 

The old lawyer suddenly stopped, blew his nose, 
and glanced down tlie parchment. There appeared 
to bo something unusual in the document. 

‘ All my real and personal estate, whatsoever and 
wheresoever* — repeated tho lawyer witli an uneasy 
sort of ‘ hem ’ — ‘ I give and bequeath to — to — Jessie 
Mallet’ (the parents both turned pale), ‘the daughter 
of my nephew, Richard Mallet of Little Winkle 6treet» 
in this city, and tills ’ 

The lawyer glanced over a few words farther, and 
then came to a dead stop. 

‘This is quite irregular — quite out of the course. 
Really I don’t know ; I think, my friend, it would be 
better your wife should step into the next room 
whilst I continue.’ 

‘No, sir ; go on r she can hear it,’ said Richard. 

The lavvyer, with a strange look at them both, 
resumed. ‘And this is the revenge I hare long pro- 
mised myself. In leaving my ixioiiey thus, may 1 
sowing the seed of estrangement between Richard 
Mallet and his cliild ! May it place a bar between 
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them all their lives ! May it divide their liousehold I 
May it make the daughter ashamed of her father, 
antf the father jealous of his daughter I* 

Mrs Mallet put out her hand to her husband witli 
a terrified face* Richard stood quite still, but his 
brow grew black as night. 

* May wealth be the curse to them it has been to 
me, and bring discord between kith and kin ! It is 
witii the belief that it can and will do this that I 
leave my money to Richard Mallet’s daughter. “ Ill- 
gotten gains never prosper,” he once told mec Bet 
him remember this — let him take it to licart now, 
when these same gains Jiavc become the legacy' of his 
own child.* 

The lawyer stopped, for Mrs Mallet had burst out 
weeping; but Richard was standing as before, though 
with great drops of sfireat upon his brow, and his 
wife’s hand clenched tightly in his." 

^ Tiiem is words, sir, ns nobody as a right to use,’ 
said he, in a low, hoarse voice — * them is words as ’ull 
rise up in judgment again him one day. Sooner than 
have one penny o* his money now, I’d — don’t pull my 
hand, Hannah ; I know what I ’m a saying— I ’d*see 
my wife and children lie dead in the streets. Look 
here, sir — look here; that was Uncle Zeb’s work!* 

The man had suddonly bared his arm, and' was 
pointing to a ring of livid ilesli that encircled it. 

‘ When I was a lad, he hung me up by that* arm, 
and beat me with a rope, because I 'wouldn’t do his 
dirty work. I forgave him that though, years ago, 
for 1 got on in tlie world without liim, and got 
married, and was happier than he had ever been. 
But now that he tries to set my own children agen 
me, as he once tried to set mo agen my wife, I wish 
the Lord may * • j 

* O Richard, don’t, don’t I * Ilia wife put her i 
hand upon his mouth, and stayed the curse upon his i 
lips. ‘Don’t say them had words; don’t, Dick, don’t, ! 
Remember what you tell the boys always. O niy 
poor man ! ’ 

Slie clung to her husband’s shoulder, and wept 
there. 

‘You’re right, my lass. I preach, but I don’t 
practice.* 

Richard Mallet drew a deep breath, passed his 
hand over hie wet brow, and sat down on the chest, 
with the veins all swollen in his face, and his limbs 
trembling with the efforts to subdue himself. 

‘ Is there ony thing more to read, sir ? 1 ’ll know it 

if there bo, if you please.’ 

‘No; nothing but the usual clauses for giving 
proper power to the executors — mere matter of d«‘tail,’ 
replied the old lawyer, apparently very ill at case. 

‘Then, sir,* said Ricliard slowly and deliberately,, 
‘I’d like to say once for all, in the presence of you ] 
and my wife as witnesses, that I ’erby refuse to have, 
and renounce, for mo and for my child, every farthing 
o’ this man’s money.’ ' 

Richard uttered the w’ords as solemnly as though 
they hsid been a proper legal oatli of renunciation, 
and then, w’ith a look of relief, got up and kissed his 
wife. ‘Don’t cry, my “woman; we’ll be going our 
way homo again.* 

‘Yes; better do so, perhaps — bettor do so, Mr 
Mallet,* said the lawyer. ‘But I must remind you 
that-.<*.that the property of the deceased is left to your 
cAiYrf, and not to yourstlf* It is in the hands of 
trustees. You cannot, therefore, renounce what is 
not your own.# However, we’ll talk matters over 
together to-morrow, at my ofllce,’ 

The gloiid that came over Richard Mallet’s face at 
these words- did not disappear again tliat iflght. He 
went home in silence, nor spoke one word to his wife 
all the way. 

Eor the first time in his life, he drove Jessie away 
trom iiim, when she brought her stool end knitting 


to sit at his feet ; and, for the first time since they 
were born, the boys went to bed without their fatherEi 
kiss. 

OnAPTKB II. 
now THE hkvcxge wobked. 

Richard Mallet never closed his eyes that night. 
Ho got up at six next morning, had his breakfast, 
and then, as though nothing had happened, went and 
did half a day’s work before going to the lawyer^i 
office. 

His wife stood and viratched his manly figure as he 
strode down the street in the blue light of early 
morning, with his tools on his shoulder ; and then, os 
he turned the corner, she went back to her fireside, 
and sat and cried as though her heart would break, 
till the milkman came round with the morning’s 
milk. 

It was a long clay at home. Jessie wondered what 
made her mother so sad and absent, and why she sat 
and looked at her so strangely at times. 

‘ Are you angry, mother ? * asked the child once, as 
she caught one of ilu'se looks fixed upon her. 

‘ Angry, bairn ? Don’t talk — don’t talk. Perhaps 
it would have been better you’d never been born, 
my poor girl. The Lord only knows ; * and the mother 
turned away from her little daughter with tears in 
her eyes, and a foreboding heart. 

When Richard came home, liis wife saw by the 
expression of his face that the matter was decided in 
some way. 

‘ Hannah,' said he, laying down his tools, and wip- 
ing his forehead “vs ith a imndkcrchief lie took out of 
his cap— ‘ it *s as he said. Our child has got this 
fortune, and w^e can’t take it from her. He tells mo 
Jessie is worth twenty tliousand pounds !’ 

‘Twenty thousand pounds, husband! What? 
Twenty thou ! O dear, dear.’ 

The poor wmomn laughed and cried in the same 
breath. Twenty thousand pounds I It was impossible 
not to rejoice. Uncle Zeh’s maledictions were for- 
gotten for a moment, in the dazzling visions those 
“ivords raised before tlie mother’s eyes, 

‘Call Jessie hero,’ said Richard, sitting down. 

And Jessie came to her father’s chair, and looked 
up wistfully into liis face. It was something new to 
feel afraid of father; but Jessie did feel so, as she 
beheld tho way in which he looked at her. 

‘Jessie, my girl, I want to talk to you,’ began 
Richard. *N\)w listen to what I am goin* to say; 
you’re a ’cute little lass, and can understand me, 
I know. Uncle Zehedeo’s will has been opened, and 
w^e find lie ’s left all liis money to you. You ’ll be a 
very rich woman one day, Jessie, and you’ll have 
a big house of your own.’ 

The pale face of the child flushed, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

‘You’re very glad, Jess, ain’t you? * 

‘Yes, father, I am glad. Shall we have a home of 
our own, then, and a garden ? * 

‘Yes, you will. And you’ll wear fine clothes, and 
live with grand folks, who are a deal cleverer than 
father and mother.’ 

‘But I shan’t leave you,’ said the cliild, wdth a 
quick grasp at her father’s hand. 

‘Not for always, p’raps ; but you must go to school* 
and learn of somebody who can teadi you better than 
father can.’ 

Richard ^fallet’s face twRched as ho thought of 
tho old spelling-book over wliich he and his ohild had 
spent so many happy evenings, Tlioy w;ere at an 
end now. But, looking at his wife, he went on ; 

‘ Yes, we musn’t keep her like ourselves* Hannali. 
Site must have good schooling, you know* She intfst 
be different from us.* 

Jessie stared at her parents with her big brown 
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03*09, find hor heart beat fast. She vfos a clear-lieaded 
reasoning little creature. The life which she had 
been compelled to lead in consequence of her infirmity 
— an infirmity more the result of a delicate fram,e, 
than actual disease — had quickened her intellect, 
and rendered her wise and thoughtful be3^ond her 
years. So she shed no tears, though her heart was 
full, bnt took her chair out of her father’s sight, and 
plied her needles fast in silence. 

TImt night Kichard Mallet and hU wife sat by 
their fireside till long after midnight discussing the 
fortunes of tlicir child. At one moment, the poor 
mother thanked Providence for Jessie’s good^luck; at 
another, she shuddered at the thought of the curse 
attached to the miser’s wealth. 

*0 liichard, if his words should come true. If 
our child should grow to be ashamed of you and me!’ 

‘Hush, Hannah !’ Richard checked his wife angrily. 

‘ It *8 only like a babb3* to talk i’ tliat way. How 
can a dead man’s words do any harm ! ’ 

Though liichard assumed indifference to his uncle’s 
malediction, it troubled him in reality. The first 
thing on waking, the old miser’s terrible words 
occurred to him. All day long, as he plied hammer 
and chisel in the stone-yard, fragments of the curse 
sounded in his ears. As he sat at dinner, under the 
shed, he found himself mechanically tracing in the dust, 
with the end of a broken tool, the w’orda : ‘May it 
place a bar between them all their lives.’ Many 
a night did his wife hear him sigh in his sleep, and 
mutter and moan about ‘ the gold ’ and ‘ my own 
bairn.’ But by day he ■would rebuke his wife for 
being afiected by superstitious fancies, and tell her 
she ought to know better than to trouble herself 
about such things. Ho ■would not have owned for the 
world that these same fancies were haunting him, 
sleeping and waking. 

Richard Mallet was a man of resolution and few 
words- When he had decided on doing a thing, he 
did it at once. So, having come to the conclusion 
that, his child must bo brought up as befitted her 
altered circumstances, he lost no time in lending his 
aid to carry out the necessary changes. 

Ere six months, Jessie Mallet was the inmate of a 
handsome home in a boarding-school in ICent, near 
one of her trustees; and the stone-mason and his 
wife had returned to the life tiiey were leading before 
the death of Zebedee Peck. 

It was not the old life, though. Richard w^as as 
steady ijnd industrious as ever, as good a workman, 
as kind to his wife, and as fond of his two boys ; but 
there was a change in him. It was not that the new 
position in which he now stood towards his master, 
his fellow- w'orkmen, or the world, perplexed him. He 
was not the man to disquiet himself on tliat score. 
He held up his head as before, worked liard, took a 
joke good-humouredly, brought home his earnings 
every Saturday, and never troubled himself about 
what the neighbours thought or said as to liis 
afiairs. 

It was at his own hearth that this change was to he 
seen ; at his oivn hearth, where, when ho taught the 
boys their letters at night, ho missed a gentle little 
voice in his ear, and a soft little hand in his ; where 
his eye often rested on a chair that stood vacant in 
the corner, with a little crutch by its side. At such 
times, he lyould ^ow bard and stern. There was not 
the infiuence in these things that clings to tokens that 
remind us of the dead : they only recalled a separa- 
tion founded on injustice and wrong. Uncle Zeb 
need have prophesiod no further ; he had already 
o]}tained a cruel revenge. .The very fear of his curse 
ever being .a^^^'omplished was enough to embitter the 
ffest of hii^^bphew’s life. 

‘ said Richard Mallet to hie wife one 

Friday^l^wiifiiing, ‘I shan’t bo home to-night, nor 


mayhap for these next three days. I*m going to see 
her,’ 

He kissed his wife, put on his best hat, placed ,a 
stout stick and a small bundle on his Bhoulder, and 
w*ent away. Jessie had been gone nine months. 

On Tuesday night, his wife stood at her door loolc- 
ing out anxiously for his return. It was nine o’clock, 
but warm and fine, and the month of June. Ere long, 
in the dusky twilight, she espied a toil-wom man 
coming slowly up the street. A neighbouring lamp 
shone on the man’s figure, as he approached. Hannah 
started as she caught sight of her husband’s face. It 
was so worn and jaded, she hardly know him. 

‘ Gi’c me a sup to drink, Hannah,* said Richard, 
when he kad entered the house and sat down. 

The dust upon his dress shewed that he had made 
the journey on foot. 

‘It’s a long spell to Canterbury, 3*ou see, and I 
don’t think I foot it as I used to do.* Ho was anxious 
his wife should understand that the cause of his 
fatigue was pli3*8ical. 

He took a long draught at the mug of beer, put it 
down, and then, with his elbow on tlie table, and. his 
iiead resting on his hand, said : ^ I can’t touch my 
supper yet a wdiile. I’m dog-tired. I’ll tell 3"ou all 
about ra}* journey, now, and then we’ve done with it.’ 
lie took ofi‘ his hat, loosened his neckerchief, and 
then, without raising his e3»es to his wife’s face, 
began : 

‘ Hannah, I have seen our child. I have been down 
to Canterbury, and seen the place where she lives, and 
the company she keeps. But though I’ve seen her, 
she ain’t seen me ; I hadn’t the face to show mysel’ 
artcr all. AVhon I got down yonder on Sunday after- 
noon, and see th5 grand old house she is livin’ in, nigh 
by the cathedral, and the young ladies w^alkin’ in the 
garden, I said to rtiysel* : “It will never do to show 
yourself there, ra3’^ man;” and so I made up my 
mind I ’d come back as I wont, without even a word 
or a kiss, and be satisfied if I could only clap oyc on her 
for a minute. So 1 watched' about the house till they 
all come out tw'o and two to go to the catliedral close 
by, and then I saw my child, hand in hand with a 
lady in silk, who walked at the head o’ the line. She 
seemed kind o’ gentle with our little girl, and helped 
her on a bit, for she couldn’t quite keep up with the 
others ; and Jess looked up at her as though she liked 
j her, and wasn’t afraid. I kept my eyes on her, and 
! followed after ’em up to the church-door, and when 
they w^ent in, I seemed to bo drawn on like, and went 
in too, as though 1 couldn’t do other. It *8 a brave 
place is that cathedral, and lots to see in my line ; but 
I could only look at one place all the time, where she 
was sitting among the ladies, looking just as quiet 
and as good as I ’ve seen her look a score o* times a 
sittin’ in yon chair,’ He paused a moment, then went 
on. ‘ You should have seen her C3*es, Hannah, when 
the organ was playin’! She was happy then, I 
warrant. I minded to sit on a back bench where she 
couldn’t see me, and there I watched her, whilst they 
played and sung, till, all at once, I felt I was going 
to choke, and then (God forgi’e me 1) I rose and walked 
out of the church, with a curse upon my lips. I would 
have set off home then and there, but somehow T 
couldn’t tear myself away. I saw them all come out 
of church again, and go back to the big bouse, and I 
loitered about the iron gates, hoping I *d see her again 
in the garden, or at the windows, b]jt I didn’t. A 
servant came out, afore long, looking very smart and 
tidy ; and, thinks I, I ’ll just ask him bow Jessie is, 
and what she *s a-doing of now ; but when I went up 
to him, he. stared at me in a uppisb-sort-of way, and 
so I only asked liim what o’clock it was. I’d half a 
mind to ring the bell, and go in, after all ; but every 
time I looked at my dress and my bundle, my heart 
failed me; so I turned awa}^ at last, and came back as 
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I went) without ever hearing the sound of my hairn’s 
Toice* Perhaps I was a fool, and ought to hare gotie 
in without fear or shame, as an honest man should ; 
but the Lord knows I *d rather have come back as I 
have, than seen her look ashamed o* me, or brought 
a blush to lier cheek* I couldn’t ha’ borne that, 
Hannah r 

Hichard Mallet's voioe sank as he uttered these 
words, and his great hand trembled as he bent his 
head over the table. The spirit of tlio man seemed 
bruised and broken down* 

For many days Kichard Mallet repented of the 
sacrxdce he had niade,^and upbraided himself for ever 
having allowed his child to be removed from him. 

* Why did they ever permit this unnatural separa- 
tion to take place?’ the parents asked tlieihselves. 

‘Jessie would nevef bo theirs any more now,* said 
the poor mother. ‘ They had better forget their own 
bairn. By the time she had finished her schooling, 
she 'd be no company for such as them.’ 

Kichard was the first to regain right feeling on the 
subject. 

‘Hannah,* said he one day, ‘we’ve done our duty, 
and it’s no use talking. Jessie must be brought up 
as she should be, and you and me ought to be tlic last 
to stand in her way* I promised her trustees we ’d 
be no hindrance to ’em, and we ain’t goiu* to break 
our word.* 

When Richard spoke thus, ho looked more cheerful, 
outwardly, than he had done for many a day. 

Whatever fears and anxieties he might liave, they 
were henceforth to be confined to his own breast. 

7h he concluded in our next. 


BILL FUSTIAN’S RUNNING COMMENTARY ON 
THE DOINGS OF THE RESPECTABLE CLASSES. 

Thu sins of the respectable classes do get now and 
then found out, and very bad they appear. I suppose 
we might have all gone on eating peppermint lozenges 
for over without knowing what a horrible mixture 
they arc, but for that shocking case at Bradford tlie 
other day, when nineteen or twenty people lost their 
lives by eating such lozenges in which arsenic had 
been mixed. Well, nobody meant to put arsenic into 
the lozenges. The arsenic was an accident, on which 
I care not to comment at present. But sec what was 
really meant to be done. The intention was to mix in 
with forty pounds-weight of sugar— ^thc proper material 
— ^twelve pounds-weight of a stuff called ‘ daff,’ which is 
nothing but a white earth ; arsenic, in short, having 
been, through carelessness, substituted for ‘dafi*.* 
Thus it comes to light that these respectable people 
are accustomed to make us buy lozenges more than a 
fourth part composed of mere dirt ! So do they not 
scruple to fill our stomachs wit^ trash, that they may 
fill their own pockets with money. Always the 
eame story among that sad set of people — cheating, 
lying, poisoning, anything for gain ! Always profess- 
ing, too, to be so shocked by the habits of those 
wkked lower orders; adding insult, I may say, to 
injury. I wish they would learn to take the beam 
out of their own eye, and see that it is not a false 
beam. 

They would all cut each other’s throats at aiiy 
time for twopences. See the conduct of that 
omnibus company, whicli, having six hundred omni- 
buses comuntly going in the streets of London, 
from ^^(sh it draws a revenue of six hundred thou- 
sand poundB a year, cannot endure the existence of 
mi© poor little rival company, which has only fifteen 
buses, but of an improved description. Wherever 
one of the Sf^loon omnibuses, as they are called, 
uppears, four or ’ five others belonging to the older 


company beset it closely on ail hands, to prevent 
the public from entering it. This is called nursing 
the Saloon Company’s *buse8* Fine nursing truly 
— it should rather' be called overlaying. Another 
means of destroying the rival company was to bribe 
small shareholders to vex it with legal and other 
difficulties. One states that he was thus enge^ed 
for a consideration of fifty pounds (never paid) to file 
a bill in Chancery for tho purpose of getting this poor , 
little Saloon Company wound up — a scheme, how- 
ever, which did not succeed. A shareholder in the 
big company wlio had been particularly active in 
these proceedings, congratulated his friend that tho 
Saloon Company could not keep on — their horses 
were dying like rotting sheep, and they had not a 
penny in their coffers to help themselves with: he 
was working day and night, he said, against them, 
and he would sell his coat off his back to get them 
crushed. Amiable feelings these for one of tho respect- 
able classes to indulge in. One would have thought 
that a body drawing six hundred thousand pounds a 
year would have been at such ease in their minds as 
to profit, that they could have afforded to allow tho 
small fifteen-’bus company to live. But no. Great 
as may be the gains of these respectable people, their 
necessities are always greater. And, while professing 
that there is nothing like a fair competition, they 
would all prevent competition in their own case, and 
by any sort of means, if they could. 

Nearly three hundred years ago, in what we con- 
sider barbarous times, a gallant knight dying on the 
field of battle, had a draught of water brought to 
him to quench his raging thirst. As it was rising to 
his lips, he saw a poor soVlier who was dying also, 
and who cast a longing look towards the draught of 
water. The knight immediately sent the w'atcr to 
the soldier, saying: ‘ Poor fellow, his necessities are 
greater than mine.’ Men will ever bless the name of 
Sir Philip Sidney for this act of lofty self-denying 
benevolence. How refreshing, how encouraging to 
all in Christian unselfishness, is this tale ! dontrast 
the conduct of a modern trading company, trampling 
dowm their fellows in the, pride and might of an over- 
whelming greed. Wliat a pitiable state for middle- 
class respectable human nature to be reduced to. Oh, 
my horny-handed brethren of the workshop, let us 
all pray to be saved from necessities, real or fancied, 
which promx)t to such feelings and such actions. 

The effrontery of some of the great money-con- 
sumers and appropriators of the middle classes is 
most remarkable. Tliere' were seven Glasgow firms 
— infirms they should rather have been called — who 
drained the Western Bank to the extent of one million 
and thirty thousand pounds, all to carry on business 
upon false principles, in the desperate hope that 
something would cast up in their favour. These 
men, while yet standing, destroyed the means of 
livelihood of hundreds of honest people in their own 
several lines, because there is no competing with men 
making a desperate use of other people’s money. 
When they fell, they involved hundreds of other 
people, bank-shareholders, in misery. There is but 
the crust of dependence to-day to many who were 
living in comfort a year ago, in consequence of the 
supe^ selfishness of tliese speculative traders. But 
men of this sort, when they become bankrupt, only 
think themselves unfortunate. It probably appears 
to them, that the only caqse of the mischief is their 
not having got quite enough of ^ aocommodation.* 
Only have given them a continuance of the proper 
‘ banking facilities,’ and they would h^ive !^pt their 
ground* Creditors are overawed by the very' gran- 
deur of the ruins which such men and are easily 
forced into settlements advantageous to the debtors* 
Indeed,' on insolvent of this species it rather like a 
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fr^e and inriependent man negotiating a transaction 
in bis own favour, than a bankrupt called to account 
for bis shortcoDkings. It ivould a strange thing, 
indeed, if he 'were not able to clear out with a 
tolerable wreck of stock wherewith to begin the 
world again. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising to bo told, as vre 
are, by a local print, that tliese men have been living 
since the crisis of November 1867 ‘in first-rate style, 
in elegant mansions, with trim servants, and plenty 
of them, travelling every day in first-class railway 
carriages to their country-houses/ and that the 
greater number of them ‘ have resumed, or are about 
to resume, business in Glasgow, just as if they 
had been innocently knocked over in a commercial 
storm which they had no hand in raising.’ One is 
stated to be rearing a new building for business 
jnirposcs at a cost of L.SOOO. Verily, these respect- 
able classes are very merciful to each oilier in mis- 
fortune, especially when this is deepened by a shade 
of guilty extravagance and folly. I wish they were 
as tender to us, when we pick up a hare or go to 
the union for temporary relief. 

1 am told of another set of respectable people, men 
driving gigs, or better than gigs — decent family men 
who seem duly anxious to get to a good instead of a 
bad place hereafter — who are knowm to have sold out 
of this bank at dates remarkably near to that of the 
stoppage, when some knowing people w^ere beginning 
to be tolerably well assured that there was danger in 
the wind. Clever dodge this, getting all the rich 
dividends, and wlien no more were to be got, but 
retribution was about to bo called for, handing over 
the concern, like the bottle-imp, to a neighbour. It 
would be interesting to get a return of the number 
of widows and other helpless ignorant people who 
thus received a heritage of ruin. It is, 1 presume, 
looked upon as quite a proper kind of transaction in 
respectable middle-class society; but I know that Tom 
Corduroy, Dick Moleskin, and nij^sclf, are all of a 
mind in thinking that wo should be unfit to be 
spoken to in future, if we had acted in such a manner. 
It is all taste ; but really I feel a sort of i)ity for 
these respectable people, who love money so much 
that every action by which it ma 3 ' be made or saved 
seems allowable, provided only the law has notliing 
to say upon the subject. 

TWO LETTERS FROM THE LEVANT. 

LISTTEK 1, 

Scio, Monday Uih. 

We have sailed over the long blue waters thus far, 
and are anchored off the old Genoese fort at Scio. 
Wc landed this morning at a rude sort of mole or 
breakwater, the harbour inside being liardly deep 
enough to receive the caiques of the natives them- 
selves. A small Greek population has here established 
itself, and rebuilt a portion of the beautiful city, with 
warehouses for the island’s exports, consisting prin- 
cipally of olive-oil, silk, and gum -mastic. Previous to 
the calamity which fell upon this devoted spot- tiie 
entire destruction of the place by fire and sw'ord, in 
consequence of its connection with the Greek patriots 
of 1822 — the whole of a space of six or seven miles in 
extent, lying between high and rugged mountains of a 
whitish rock, and the wirfding beach of the strait 
betwixt Scio and Anatolia, was thickly populated, and 
the resort of the chief merchants of Smyrna. To Scio, 
.where lay their domestic treasures, they repaired to 
enjoy«su^ leisure as business left them, and the fruits 
of a life of labour in old age. There stood theit 


luxurious habitations amidst fields of fiowers, shaded 
by the peaceful olive, and perlUmed by the orange and 
the lemon-tree. Scarcely a sign of this magnificence 
remains ; but in a convent not far south of the town, 
where 7000 of the dying Sciots were put to the sword, 
the bones of the dead still whiten the ground, and the 
deep sabre-cuts in the decaying skulls still witness 
against the Turkish tyrants. In revenge for this 
destruction, the Greek admiral, Canaris, found means 
to sink the ship of the Capitan Pacha, with all the 
plunder of Scio, before she left the roadstead. Although 
the divers have descended again and again, and company 
after company 1ms been formed for the recovery of the 
treasure, tfic gold and the silvc^', and the guns of brass 
still enrich the floors of ocean, twenty-seven fathoms 
beneath the surface. Wandering through rich orangc- 
gro^'es and a still flowering wilderness, came upon, 

* Homer’s School,’ where the blind old man of Chios is 
said to have taught liis pupils about 3000 years ago. 
Some antiquaries prefer considering it as the Temple 
of Cybele ; but, certainlj^ whether for poetry or reli- 
gion, I never saw a place more fitted and peculiar. The 
Straits of Scio, and the isles that stud them, lay beneath ! 
it ; the masses of white rock gleaming from far-oflT 
Samos inclined to axurc in the haze ; an(J(, mystified by 
distance, rose the rugged Mimas, preeUtely as it used 
to do in the Metamoriihones of Ovid. The air of Scio 
is the healthiest possible, and the climate perfectly 
luxurious. TJie labour of the female population at 
least, is confined to making silk purses, chewing the 
aforesaid gum-mastic (masticating), and distilling the 
sweetest of waters from orange-blossoms and the flower 
of the jasmine. Mastic is said to whiten the teeth 
and strengthen the stomach, and the groves which 
produce it are well worth visiting. 

To-day (16th), 'we sailed into the Gulf of SmjTna, 
and made an expedition on its south coast to the baths 
of Agamemnon, mounted, like tlie sons of tlio prophets^, 
upon asses. These animals in this country are cither 
better taught and managed, or arc not so obstinate and 
evil intentioned as in our. own, where it always seems 
that some invisible power obstructs their way. Mounted 
on asses, then, %ve blush not to confess we were, for 
they are the chief riding animals now in the East, 
even as when one of Israel’s judges had thirty sons 
who rode on thirty asses, and they wlio were tims 
mounted ruled over tliirty cities. Near Vourla, hero 
there are three remarkable hummocks, called ‘ the 
Sisters,’ separated from ‘ the Two Brothers’ of the same 
farail^^ by a ueep ravine, through which runs a rivulet. 
Here are situated these famous baths. A fine tank has 
been constructed, about fl.ve feet deep, and broad enough 
to swim in; into this a copious stream^ of water pours- 
continuall}", so hot that a bare hand or foot cannot 
endure it : the water is pure and quite tasteless. Into 
the bath, and close to this hot stream, a rivulet of 
water from a cold spring has been made to run, to 
moderate the temperature as may be required. A few 
ruins were scattered about ; but the whole place was 
neglected, and, for the most port, disgustingly dirty. 
In any other country, this place w’^ould have been the 
resort of thousands, but here nature docs her best, and 
man his worst, in all things. Tlmse baths derive their 
name from the virounded soldiers of Agamemnon beipiT 
directed hither for cure by an oracle, w^hile he was 
engaged in the conqtiett of Mysia. . ^ 
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I7tk . — For the last tM^o imt&ense Irnttalions 

of ‘ embodied cranes* have been returning over our 
heads, after another campaign against the Pigmies, the 
diminutive inhabitants of the mysterious regions of 
Central Africa. One division has no sooner passed 
across tiie gulf than another makes its appearance: 
from their clamorous exultation, let us hope that they 
have been victorious. Though high in air, their c<m- 
versation is distinctly audible; and could wc under- 
stand it, we should know much more of the source 
and course of the Nile or Niger than from any of the 
followers of Bruce and Lander ; for theso cranes have 
come from the marshes beyond the Desert beneath the 
line, where hippopotami wallow amongst luxuriant 
reeds, where the Niger loses itself, and the Nile draws 
its waters for the inundation of the laiitf of Ham. 
They have peradventurd seen Luxor and Karnac, Syria 
and Palestine, and have returned to take possession 
of their old habitations, and to receive a welcome 
from their Mohammedan protectors. They warn us to 
prepare our summer clothing, and bid those proceeding 
to Odessa and tlio Cimmerian Bosphorus, to bend their 
sails and recommence their voyage. These birds are 
continually referred to bj'* all the ancient writers. 

The country about Vourla is very agreeably diver- 
sified with hill and dale, wdtli rock and mountain ; 
grassy plains and groves of olive and mulberry trees, 
the arbutus and the m 3 Ttle ; brooks and fountains, 
scattered villages and cypress-planted cemeteries. It 
is a country of eternal verdure and perennial beauty. 
Of Clazomeme, which stood upon the island in tiie bayj 
there arc now scarcely any traces, the birthplace of 
him wdio preferred a grain of wisdom to a heap of gold, 
now seems unconscious of ever having sustained a citj’, 
but still does honour to their judgment who fixed upon 
it for a city's site. Vourla is chosen by the French 
and British admirals, when in the Archipelago, to 
water and refit at ; the plague, that is never out of 
Smyrna, comes not hither ; and it is well to windward 
of * the inbat,* which in summer blows all day strongly 
up the gulf, and against which no lieavy ships can get 
to seaward. Now, liowevor, as we arc for SrajTna, let 
the inbat bo our friend, and put our polacca before 
it : she sweeps along so steadily ns scarcely to seem to 
move, while anchored vessels, * towers, and towns, and 
wopds,* appear to pass her westward-bound, and in hot 
pursuit of one another. Studding-sails and royals are 
now fluttering upon the heated gale; in they come 
together as though the wand of a magician had simul- 
taneously wrought it ; and now her topsails are down 
in an instant, and now she swings to her anchor as 
the interminable chain-c.able thunders through the 
smoking hawse-hole : wo arc at Smyrna. 

— ^Tiie rides about this place are intensely inte- 
resting; w»e traverse plains the finest in the world, 
skirting the bases of mountains the most famous in 
classic poetrj% ‘ the solitary hills of shaggy Sipylus,’ 
whence Niobe still pours her rivulets, Mount Tmolus 
ever fronting us ; or we traverse the same route as 
that of Gyges, king of Lydin, or, in ages less remote, of 
the fierce Tamerlane. 

Here we meet everywliere tlie black tents of the 
Turkomans; they shift about from place to place, 
according to the necessities of their flocks; carrying 
the young kids in their arms across the brooks, and 
such as are ill, in panniers upott donkey-back. We see 
caravans laden with iron about to penetrate the 
interior, and otliers, again, coming from that direction 
burdened witlF carpets and the merchandise of the, 
caravans are guided by women or men, 
each sex Sitting in the mascuUne manner upon the ass, 
winch always leads the string, 
zla/.-^we have just returned from a visit to Ephesus, 
a pilgrimage^ gio^y Sepulchre of the Blessed 
Virgin at that ont^e celebrated city, where the 
latuers of the church sat i& .cdunoil to settle tlie 


mysteries of Heaven and the faith of men. We started 
in the early morning from the sleeping city— Smyrna — 
and through the narrow half-covered bazaars, while 
the bat was still busy at his erroneous whirlings in the 
uncertain twilight, and the peaks of the Two Brothers 
were scarcely burnished by the sun. Over the hill, and 
through the cypress grave-yard, we watclied the gulf 
grow brilliant, and the day break as it seldom breaks 
elsewhere. Wc were under the guidance of a surrugeo, 
who took the lead, and acconJ^anied by an Armenian 
interpreter, who wmuld have made the fortune af a 
painter of national costumes, in his turban and fur- 
trimmed robe of lavender-coloured cashmere, and 
mounted^ on his beautiful and gracefully managed 
steed. M^e met, too, groups of travellers almost equally 
picturesque ; Turkish soldiers, bringing in hundreds of 
miserable creatures tied together, corlvict-likc, witli 
ropes, forced from their homes in the far interior to bo 
disciplined for the service of the sultan, and converted 
into soldiers or sailors, as demand might require. 
Half an hour’s canter further on disclosed a numerous 
retinue — officers si>lcndidly attired in the old Turkish 
dress, and armed with scimitar, pistol, and yataphan; 
mounted also on strong and showy horses, riclily 
caparisoned, they gave us a good idea of what Turks 
must have been in the xialmy days of their ascendency'. 
They were the body-guard of a bright gem within its 
casket — a beautiful lady, reclining in a sedan, was 
homo by mules amidst this train ; beautiful, I and 
doubt not, though we caught no glimpse of her fair 
face. The ark that contained this precious freight was 
covered with scarlet cloth, and the number of mounted 
attendants proclaimed her to be a pacha's favourite 
wife, journeying probably, vid Smyrna, to Constanti- 
nople. Here, then, were two fine opportunities, had 
we but been Quixotically disposed. 

We arrived, after some hours, at the ruins of 
Metropolis, whereof nothing now remains but some 
indications of an aqueduct, and the foundation-stones 
of enormous walls and edifices, aforetime doubtless the 
glorj' of their builders. Crossing the river Caj^stcr by 
a ruinous old bridge, and after a long and I’atiguing 
ride of nearly sixty miles, w'e came in sight of the 
castle of Aisaluk, the minaret of a mosque wdthiu its 
w^alls, and the lofty square abutments of tliat enormous 
duet ivliich supplied the City of the Moon with the 
waters of Mouut Pactyus, in times too remote to 
contemplate. As we approach nearer, we see tlie 
materials of which the}*' were composed to be chiefly 
Koman bricks and cut stones, bearing ^ividence of 
having belonged to yet more ancient edifices. Here is 
a portion of the architrave of a temple, placed perpen- 
dicularly above a mass of the most various • erections ; 
there a Greek inscription inverted impresses us with 
the barbarity of the ignorant builders. Passing under 
the aqueduct, we followed a narrow pathway through 
the ruins of Aisaluk ; broken pillars of marble and 
granite were scattered about on every side; stones 
with mutilated inscriptions, and such of the remains of 
a great city as by their strength bid defiance to time 
and vandalism, in surprising quantity and confusion 
wore heaped up everywhere. Here we see a brick-built 
mosque, supported by four exquisitely carved Corin- 
thian pillars, three of gray, and the fourth of red 
granite ; there, amidst the labour of Greek sculptors, 
stands a trough and fountain with some Saracenic 
writing— a medley of Greek, Homan, and TnrMsh 
masonry — standing and prostrate pillars? gqme whole, 
some broken ; imperfect capitals and fractured archi- 
traves tlirown about in the confusimi of chaos— a 
picture of utter rciii and desolation, ;^clx as the pen 
can give no adequate idea of. 

The inhabitants of this once populous and powerful 
city are reduced to a very few jjfkmilies of miseriibly 
poor, harmless, and oppressed Turks* At a wretched 
hoved wo left our horses ; and| while the frugal supper 
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was preparing, visited the celebrated mosque. The 
two red granite pillars, supposed to have been taken 
from the Temple of Diana, are of extrabrdinary dimen- 
sions ; three of the tallest of our party could scarcely 
enclose one of them in their extended arms ; they must 
be, therefore, eighteen feet in circumference, and at 
least fivc-and-twenty above the ground they stand on, 
and yet their bases are quite buried in the rubbish. 
The dome of the mosqgo is still complete, and still 
retains some of its painting and gilding, but the 
croscefit is gone, and the Shuttered minaret threatens 
to scatter its fragments on those who dare to enter the 
olive-planted court where the Faithful used to perform 
their ablutions before prayers. This is the great build- 
ing called by the missionaries the Church of St John. 
We ourselves contrived to take a bath in a sarco- 
phagus, which a fountain perpetually keeps full of tlic 
purest water in front of the little khan, or inn. 

After supper, induced by the freshness of the evening 
and the silver light of the great goddess of the Ephe- 
sians, I went forth among tho ruins to smoke my 
ohibouquo and deliver myself up to the influences of 
the sqlemn scene. Forlorn, indeed, were the objects 
by which I was surrounded : the silence was unbroken, 
save by the mournful cry of the jackal amidst the hills 
and the fitful flitting of the bat and the night-hawk ; 
Hesperus was burning in the west, above Mount 
Coressus, with surprising lustre ; and overhead, Orion 
was sparkling as though it were freezing; Arcturus 
and the Pleiades were still ‘ wheeling unshaken through 
the void immense,* as in the days of tho old bard of 
Midian, still burning in the same relative position after 
the long lapse of ages, new, and bright, and glorious, 
whilst around mo were scattered in fragments the 
most stupendous efibrts towards lasting durablUty that 
*the short-lived reptiles of the duet of earth* could 
oompass. Tho night air was chill and damp, and I 
returned to the khan sooner than I had wished. I 
looked in at an old brick vault upon my way, and 
found our poor horses still unsaddled, and with nothing 
for fodder save chaff* and old straw; nor could I get 
anything better for them, nor persuade our attendants’ 
to take any trouble about the matter. All the inhabit- 
ants of Aisaluk — about six or seven people — were 
assembled at the khan with pipes and coflee; their 
place of devotion was near at hand, and at intervals 
they performed their ceremonies with great apparent 
sincerity, prostrating themselves on small pieces of 
carpet, and singing a kind of hymn. They offijred me 
of their tobacco, hut would not taste my brandy, nor 
even permit me to drink it out of their vessels. Before 
I had done smoking with the Turks, my companions 
had laid themselves down upon the bench, and were 
soon at rest. This I cannot do at an early hour, however 
fatigued, BO 1 took up a book I had with me, and 
endeavoured to read. ' The Turks supposed me to be 
at my devotions after my manner, and did not break 
silence until I closed the volume. Immediately above 
where we lay, the ‘ temple-haunting martlota had flxed 
their procreant cradles,* and, mindful of the’ fate of 
Tobit, 1 covered my face with my handkerchief, and 
was soon in the land of dreams. 

Morning had no sooner dawned, than the same party 
proceeded to view by daylight tho ruins of Aisaluk and 
Ephesus. Ephesus appears to have originally been upon 
Mount Frion, and in the time of Alexander, the Great, 
or his immediate successors, to have descended into the 
lower ground at its foot, where we find what remains of 
its ruins — uttei^ desolate, *aiid without an inhabitant, 
* swept with of destruction ;* and it was even 

in that whilst Aisaluk, to which a remnant 

of lOpIp^^PItired, continued to be a thronged city. 
Firs^ Turkish fortof the fourteenth century, 

in ^ disrepair, its vaults and tan^ 

aboupPlr W^orpions and other doleful creatures, and 
shujp^ bjFall in its neighbourhood : it is, however, • 


beautifully situated, about a mile from the Oaj^ster, 
amidst a grand half-circle of mountains. Besides tho 
mosque, the ruins of the old aqueduct, and the fountain 
aforesaid, there is not much to note in Aisaluk except 
the general wreck, or to admire, except the natural 
beauty of its site. Quitting that place, then, and 
crossing a, low and swampy flat, we found ourselves 
amidst tho ruins of Ephesus itself. 

Our endeavour to identify the remarkable places 
of the city was far from satisfactory. Passing along 
the side of a hill about thirty yards above the level, 
we looked down upon what was the gymnasium ; but 
the destruction has been too complete for certainty. 
Proceeding between the mount and tho valley’s enclo- 
sure on tjie south-west side, the vestiges of great 
remains were everywhere ahqjit us; broken pillars 
and chiseled marbles, remnants of arches of brick end 
stone, gigantic foundations, bridge-like passages ; but 
what they might have been, what now remains to 
tell ? We next ascended the hill to see the Acropolis 
wall, and to look into the mighty quarries which 
supplied the Ephesians with their marble for the 
adornment of their temple and public buildings. It is 
frightful to look into these from the overhanging rocks | 
above, whicli seem to have been shaken and separated 
from those with which tliey were once connected by 
a dreadful convulsion of nature, and to require but 
another shock to hurl them into the excavations 
beneath. These spread into enormous dripping-caverns 
beneath the hollowed mount. The remains of the 
Acropolis consist of enormous walls of the last or more 
regular order of cyclopean masonry, forming a citadel, 
perhaps, to tho town at tho base of the hill ; one of 
these walls ruxis right across from east to west, built of 
huge square stonds, smoothed towards the south, but 
within all rough and unhewn. We passed over many 
old foundations and blocks of well-cut stone, and on 
reaching the northern side of the hill, which is very 
steep, we looked right down upon all that remains of 
Ionia’s former glory. Descending from this, we found 
ourselves in the Theatre, choked up with stones and 
brambles. The only living thing within it, which we 
shot, was a small ant-bear, whose skin was useless 
through its myriads of vermin. Here lay scattered 
many finely fluted pillars of white marble, incrusted 
with a short dry moss, which time had set upon them 
as they Iny upon tho earth : their capitals were very 
largo and beautifully carved. ,Wc wound through 
narrow i)a8sagcs, between walls of thirty feet in height, 
of tremendous thickness, and descended by many steps 
into a considerable vault. After a time, we got toed 
of exploring it with torches, and, indeed, it seemed to 
have no end. It was in this identical place that the 
Seven Sleepers are said to have taken that long nap of 
theirs. Coming to light again, our attention was next 
drawn by a fair archway, leading up to a large circular 
eminence, flat at the top, with a rock in the centre, 
four or five feet higher than the level, and cut allround 
with niches. An oblong square, sufficiently enormous 
to contain any number of sightseers, with sloping sides,' 
next discovered itself: this was the theatre for toe 
games and combats of wild beasts and gladiators. It 
was hero that Demetrius, the silversmith, harongu^ 
his fellow-citizens when l^e found his occupation sti^jr- 
ing through the preaching of. St Paul. Immediately 
opposite, is the groundwork of soma gigantic building, 
far larger than any of the rest, built of large blocks of 
shapen stone : this is all that now remains of that 
wonder of antiquity, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
It rests upon great arches, and undemeato are long 
large magazines, supposed to bq places for keeping wild 
beasts in for the theatre hard by : they are of unknown 
extent. We went into some of toe outside vaults, but 
were soon stopi^ed by rubbish and dinrkness. I said 
there were no inhaMtants in Ephesus, but must retract 
that statement ; in one of these vautti^ by a small 
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smolcjr fire, we found a sdUtaiy and very old man, who 
expressed neither surprise nor gratidcation at the 
eight of visitors. 

THE CARBONABL 
This word, so significant of mystery, crime, and 
power, is the distinctive title of a secret society 
or order, of whom, notwithstanding their own desire 
to prove a descent from the Templars, we find no 
mention in history until the close of the fourteenth 
century ; when we re^d ‘ that the necessity of mutual 
assistance induced the charcoal-burners who inhabited 
the vast forests of Germany, to unite themselves 
against robbers and enemies.’ Isolated from the rest 
of cnankind by the peculiar nature of their toil, wliicli 
removed them, as it w^ere, from the great confederacy 
of social life, these colliers or burners, though born 
with the same feelings as other men, were yet cut off 
from all the ordinary privileges of humanity. The 
• faculties with which God had endowed them were 
left unfolded 'and untaught, and darkness covered 
their hearts and understandings, until it became a 
liumiliatiun to contemplate the depth to which human 
nature may fall wdien man is bowed down to the 
earth in the power of his prime by fruitless labour ; 
and his only possessions are the memories with wliicli 
his heart is stored, of long and hard endurance, of 
wretchedness and toil, oppression and wrong. In the 
same forests with the charcoal-burners dwelt hordes 
of robbers, many of whose acts of fearful cruelty we 
find on record ; but they and the collidra had nothing 
in common save their local habitation. The grave 
alone could have kept them mote apart than did their 
mutual jealousies and dislikes. Notwithstanding this, 
however, an instance at last occurred in which the 
robbers, in their insatiable desire for plunder, forgot 
the cautious jiolicy they had heretofore observed 
towards the burners, and breaking into their 
enclosures, carried off some valueless booty. This 
infringement of a tacit agreement of mutual avoidance 
aroused the bitter anger of the charcoal-burners, 
and every feeling of their perverted and degraded 
nature was gathered into one strong and keen 
desire for revenge. 

It was on this occasion they formed themselves into 
an association, and bound themselves by an oath, known 
afterwards as the ^ faith of the colliers,’ to seize, every 
opportunity of attacking and destroying the robbers, 
until not one should find a shelter for his head in all 
the forests of Germany. In a short time their repeated 
victories made them aware of their power ; they felt 
that their fierce strength as a body was irresistible, 
and with tlie conviction came also the instinctive 
desire, not only to exterminate the plunderers, but to 
emancipate themselves from the dishonouring slavery 
of their condition. They had long pined under the 
hardships of severe forest-laws, the partial repeal of 
which they had often vainly petitioned for ; now, they 
demanded their total abolition, declaring death the 
penalty in the event of a refusal. Their demand was 
granted. Naturally regarding this first triumph over 
a reigning prince as the flrat'^uit of what was to come 
if they remained united, they determined on framing 
A code of laws, to which all should swear implicit 
obedience^ They next divided themselves into tribes, 
each tribe agreeing to meet at stated periods at a 
i^ge ; ^aud they then assumed the title of the *Car- 
^nari. Over the whole society one member presided; 
he was chosen by lot, and was bound to meet the heads 
of the tribes at stated periods in the lodge, which 
was situated then in the gloomiest depths of a forest. 
At first, these lodges were but assemblages of ferocious 
whose lives had been passed in degradation 
ana oppression, and ‘from whose weary hearts excess 


of toil and poverty hod dried up the well-spring 
of kindly feelings and affectionate desires, leaving 
behind only such fierce passions as incite the lower 
animals to supply the necessities of their physi- 
cal wants and those of their offspring, apd to rush 
upon and destroy whatever threatens them with 
danger. 

In the course of time, however, tlie character of the 
Carbonari underwent a great change. Tlio severe 
necessity for unremitting labour was removed by the 
abolition of the forest laws, and the men had a release 
from the ^chain which bound them to toil and sick- 
ness and a scanty morsel. The natural consequence 
was, that the more they felt removed from physical 
want, the more elevated became their moral character. 
The law*8 and constitution of the order were re- 
modelled ; and although they were then, and are still, 
deeply tinged with fanaticism, yet they are framed 
with such artful policy, that one can hardly wonder 
at the rapid progress the order made to wealth and 
power. In less than a century after we read of 
its first organisation in the forests, we find that it 
has spread over Germany, France, and the Nether- 
lands, and enrolled among its members persons of 
the liighcst rank. But in the present century, the 
greatest field of the society has been Middle and 
Bower Italy. 

The form observed on the reception of a member 
was very absurd, though, no doubt, tlie young 
aspirant considered it deeply impressive. The 
candidate was styled a * pagan,' and was led 
blindfold from the closet of ‘reflection* to the door 
of the ‘baracca,* by the ‘preparator* or preparer, 
who affected to knock with mysterious irregularity. 
The copritore^ or coverer, on liearing these sounds, 
turns from where he stands inside the door, and 
addressing his assistant-copritore, says; ‘A pagan 
knocks for admission.’ The assistant repeats tho 
same to the chief door-keeper, wlio in turn repeats 
it to the grand-master, and at every communication 
tho grand-master strikes a blow with an axe. 

Grand-master: ‘See who is the rash being who 
dares to trouble our sacred labours.’ 

This question having passed through all the ofilcials 
to the preparator, ho answers through the opening of 
the door ; 

‘ It is a man whom I have found wandering in tho 
forest.’ 

‘Ask his name, country, and profession,’ commands 
the grand-master througli his officials. 

Tlie replies being instantly returned, the secretary 
writes them down. 

‘Ask him his habitation and his religion.’’ 

The secretary notes each reply. 

‘Ask him,’ again commands the grand-roaster, 

‘ what is it he seeks amongst us.’ 

The preparator replies: ‘Light, and to become a 
member of our society.’ 

‘Let him enter,’ are the words which next pass 
slowly and solemnly from lip to lip. 

The pagan is then led into the middle of the 
assembly ; he is again questioned, and his replies are 
compared with what the secretary had previously 
written down. The grand-master then puts the 
following questions directly : ^ 

‘ Mortal, tho first virtues we re^quire fire frankness 
and courage. Do you feel that you aije capable of 
practising both, to the utmost ? ’ 

The pagan replies; and ’the gran^-master, if satis- 
fied, continues by questioning him on morality and 
benevolence. He then inquires whether there is 
anything of which lie wpuld wish to dispose, oy if 
there is any domestic concern be would desire 
to arrange, as he is at that momeht in danger* of 
immediate death. If pleased with the answers and de- 
I meanour of the aspirant, the i^nd-tnaster continues : 
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•It is well. We will expose you to triMs in wliicli 
you will discover a meaning. Let him make the first 
journey.' 

TJie candidate, who is Still hlindfold, is tlicn led 
out of the baracca, and caused to journey through the 
forest. 

At first, the silence is unbroken ; ho seems to be 
in a vast desert, alone. The grass beneath his feet is 
tangled and damp, and the air he breathes is heavy 
and noisome. He brushes, in his devious course, 
against the arm of a tree, and the next in slant 
the wild cry of a bird, as sbe rises from among 
tlie branches overhead, fills the air. His *feet are 
becoming entangled in underwood, and the crack- 
ling noise, as he breaks weakly through, sounds 
strange. At length, a lieht breeze comes wdiispering 
amongst the leaves of the forest, making low mysteri- 
ous music. The candiilate’s mind is becoming 
oppressed with strange wild thoimhts — in silence, in 
solitude, in dfirknesa rendered thick by the bandage, 
Iio is groping his way alone. He no longer hears the 
rustling of the leaves, for there is a sound of rushing 
waters in his ears — the struggle is becoming fearful 
between his imagination and his judgment; for a 
moment the regular licalthy pulsations of his heart 
cease, and tijen comes the tl»ick heavy throb of intense 
suspense and anxiety. At this moment, the preparator 
— wliose ti*ead, though close, he had not heard — lays 
hold on him, and leads him hack to the door of the 
•baracca, where the same form as at first is again 
repeated before he is admitted to the presence of the 
grand-master. He is then questioned as to what he 
had encountered in his first journey, and having 
related all, the grand-master replies : 

•Your first journey is the symbol of human life. 
Tlio obstacles yon have encountered, and the noises 
you have hoard, indicate to you that in this vale of 
tears you will meet many difficulties and distractions 
in the path of virtue, and tliat you must struggle 
through and disregard all, if you Avould arrive at last 
at the goal of happiness. Let him make tiie second 
journey.' 

The candidate is then led away, and having been 
made to pass through a fiery ordeal, is shewm what 
appears to him a human head newly severed from the 
body. The bandage, which had been for an instant 
Removed from his eyes, is replaced, and he is once 
more conducted to the baracca. Heing admitted as 
on the former occasions, the grand-master tells him 
that the fire through which he had been made to pass 
was symbolical of the flame of charitj’, which should 
ever be alive in his heart towards every wortliy indi- 
vidual ; that the head Avas that of a perjurer w'ho had 
just been punished. He then commands the prepara- 
tor to lead the pagan to the foot of the throne, and 
when this is done, he asks in a slow', impressive 
manner : 

•Are you willing to take an irrevocable oath, which 
neither offends religion, nor the state, nor tlie rights of 
individuals ? Forget not, before you swear, that the 
penalty of its least violation is death.’ 

The pagan, having signified his Avillingness, is made 
to kned on a Avhite cloth, and to promise and sAi'ear on 
the statutes of the order, scrupulously to keep r.he 
secret of the carbonari, and neither to write, engrave, 
nor paint anything concerning it'^ tvithout liaving 
obtained a written permission. He also binds himself 
to help eacU*membcr of the order under all circum- 
stances, by overy means* in his poAA'er— never to 
attempt anythii^agalnst tho honour of tlieir famillos ; 
and, finally, h^ delates that ho willingly consents, 
of peijury, to have his body 
cot^n pieces, jB^^burned, his ashes scattered to the 
w^kids^ and hisf tkwie held up to the execration of the 
carbonari Chrii^imut the earth. After this, he is 
led into lbe; cl!|tre of the apartment, the members 


present ibrm a circle round him, and the graud^master 
demands: " . 

* What do you desire, paiean ? ' 

•Light.' 

•It will be granted to you by the blows of my 
axe.’ 

The grand-master strikes with tho axe, and the 
action is repeated by each of the carbonari. The 
bandage is then suddenly removed from the eyes of 
tlie candidate, Avho sees a circle of gleaming axes 
raised above his head, and hears thundered in his 
cars by the grand-master : 

‘ These axes will surely put you to death, should you 
GA’^cr, even iii the least degree, violate the obligations 
of your oath. Do not hope to conceal yourself— in 
the dens and caves of the earth, you Avill meet the 
carbonari. Do not expect to *hvoid your doom by 
flight — at the utmost bounds of this globe, a member 
Avill confront you. If you ein— die; you Avill then 
have sought the only refuge from wdiich tho arm of 
the carbonari cannot snatch you. On tho other 
hand, if you arc faithful to the end, these axes will bo 
raised in your defence, should you ever need them; 
and you may pass through life Avith the conviction, 
that in every peril, need, or difficulty, you shall 
ever find yourself in, you have but to look to the 
right hand or the left, to meet friendly and efficient 
lielp. And now, in the name and under tho authority 
of our founder, and in virtue of the poAver wliicli has 
becMi conferred on me in tins honourable vendita, I 
make, name, and create an apprentice.' 

The grand-master then instructs him in the secret 
words and touch, and being congratulated by all the 
assistants and apprentices present, the vendita is 
dissolved. ^ 

What the objects of this order were, when it was 
first instituted, we haA^e already shew'n ; what they 
afterwards became, Ave learn from the following 
oration delivered in a vendita at Naples, during the 
usurpation of Murat: 

•Know', finally, that the object of respectable car- 
bonarism is to restore to the citizen that liberty and 
those rights Avliich nature bestowed on us, and which 
tyranny itself did not deny us. To attain to thia 
object, it is necessary to try the virtue, and to con- 
solidate the union of courageous and exemplary citi- 
zens : this is no trifling labour, since the cunning of 
political tyranny has interposed a thick veil between 
men’s eyes and tlie sublime light of truth. Wretched 
mortals study those false maxims Avhich, leading to 
prejudice and superstition, envelop them in darkness, 
and induce them to lead a life of slavery and submis- 
sion to ill treatment, blind to tho origin of their mis- 
fortunes. O men ! do you not hear tho clank of the 
chains Ai’ith Avliich you are bound ? They are fastened 
upon you by the tyrant. 

•By the law of nature, he who seeks to destroy, 
should be himself destroyed. And' are not kings, 
who, forgetting that they are men, proudly regard 
themselves as superior beings, and usurp the right of 
disposing of the blood of tlieir fellow-mcn, and of 
looking upon them as slaves, are they not the lordt:^ 
of the Avives and children, and possessions of these," 
slaA'cs ? And yet honour, and homage, and respect;^ 
are still paid to these infernal monsters! O bfind- 
ness of man ! 

• But as the maxims of the carbonari are founded 
on the simple principles of nature and reason, and on. 
the doctrines of the gospel, it belongs to them to over- 
turn the throne, raised by fanaticism and ambition, 
and to expel from it the monster^who pollutes tlie 
whole creation^ The blood of so many innocents, torn 
by main force from the bosoms of their families, and 
sent to perish in capricious wmrs; the blood of so 
many illastrious citizens slaughtered for speidcing the 
language of truth— this blood, I suy, calls on us for 
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'vengeance,; and the number of, our firiends now the lake, merely landing to edpk and aloep» for, only 

groaning in fetters claim our assistance. Ye9» the less than myself did my two Indmns long to reach 

carbonari, knowing what truth and justice are, and the haunts of the deer and the moose, and the far-off 

possessing humane and candid hearts, will onp day land of the bison. How I waged war a^fiunst them, 

vindkate.tho rffehts of man. Having found your con- matters not to my present story ; suffice it to say that 
duct to bo regular and zealous towards the order, we I was successful, and that my leave was drawing to a 
h^ve admitted you into the chamber of honour; that close ere I again turned my face towards the colony, 
is to say, among the sworn members of the republic, laden witli trophies sufficient to make me the envy 
You are come here to tender your lives for any service, of any sportsman, 

when the carbonari shall invito you to save your Small and light as my canoe was, it had to bo; 
country from oppression.* _ abandoned when we left the lakes, and my tent had 

Tlie alia vendita in wliich this oration was delivered to be left also, being too heavy to carry with us ; in 
was composed of honorary membefb and of deputies fact, our equipment soon dwindled down to a blanket 
from each particular vendita. It was declared to be and waterproof wrapper eaeb, and a few cooking 
an administrative and legislative body, and a court of utensils. Thus, when we again struck Lake Huron, 
council and of appeal ; and it was accordingly divided which was at its south-west extremity, wo were 
into different sections^! It was the business of this without a boat of anj^ kind; and had we still possessed 
vdlidita to grant charters of organisation to new lodges, our old canoe, it was too small to have been of 


or to confirm such as were submitted fur its appro- 
bation. A regular system of correspondence was, in 
1814, established between it and all the provinces of 
tlie kingdom; and it is said that the number of 
carbonari increased during tliat year with such as ton- ! 
ishing rapidity that they were counted by tens of 
thousands. Tlie whole population of many towns 
enrolled themselves, and entire regiments most will- 
ingly joined. Magistrates tvere compelled to enter, 
in order to obtain anything like obedience to their 
decrees ; and all who were unprotected, were glad to 
become members, in hopes of support in the vicissi- 
tudes with which they were threatened. Those who 
were of a more enterprising turn rejoiced at finding 
themselves exalted into Judges on the great questions 
of the nation ; and imagined tUcmselvea the defenders 
of tile injured and oppressed. • 

. Jilurat woe in some degree aware of the state of 
J public feeling; but neither fearing personal danger, 
nor doubting the stability of his throne, be merely 
tbotJght it necessary to endeavour to intimidate the 
carbonari by cnqiloying against them an active system 
of police. As it is a historical fact, however, that 
MaghclH, a native of Genoa, was at tlie same time 
I director-general of police under the usurper, and 
I organiser of tlio I'apal States under the Carbonari, it 
j will be readily believed that he did not divide his 
I services, and tliat Murat was not the master to whose 
work he put his strength. 

In I8ir>, the French djmasty in Naples was at an 
end; the Austrian army was advancing; Ferdinand 
was about to reascend the throne: it was the Car- 
bonari who brought back the king, 

ENCOUNTER WITH A BEAR. 

Some years since, when serving with my regiment in 
Canada, 1 obtained two montlis’ leave of absence, for 
the sake of enjoying some of the wild sports of the 
far west. 

It was the eommencement of the Indian summer, 
that ‘moon* of glorious weather, when summer, 
aeeming to tegret the beautiful land she has leTt, 
revisits it for a brief season. Not a leaf had fallen 
from the trees but the brightest gold and crimson 
tinia were Hashing and glowing among their verdure ; 
the wild bines and briers were covered with berries j 
of scarlet, and ruby, and orange, almost as brilliant as 
their departe<| blossoms. Sweet-scented Indian-grass, 
studded with thousands of flowers, made gay the 
juniper copse; and their mingled perfume came 
gating to us aerbss the emootU lake, as we threaded 
w labyrinth of the Christian Islands, which are said 
to number thousands. 

archipelago, we raised our 
, blanget-sail, and attistebisd out towardi the head of 


service in the wild inclement weather which had now 
set in, for it was the beginning of November, and the 
ground was covered with snow ; though the lake was 
not frozen over. I therefore resolved to continue our 
route on foot to the Sault do St Marie, at the entrance 
of Lake Superior, wliere I hoped to obtain a larger 
canoe and additional boatmen ; but on our way there, 
WG encountered a fur-trader’s bateau, bound to the 
lower end of the lake, and I engaged jiassages in her 
for myself and my Indians. 

A flat-bottomed lumbering barge was my new 
conve 3 uince — very dilFerent from my swift, graceful 
canoe; yet she bowled merrily along when the wind 
favoured her ; and when it was contrarj', progressed 
heavily beneath the inilueneo of long swceji-likc oars, 
wielded by the stout arms of half-a-dozen Canadians, 
who beguiled their labour witli soft monotonous songs, 
which, with the murmur of the waves, floated round 
us like the music of a sea-shell. When our day’s 
voyage uas over, and, in the darkening twilight, wo 
brought our boat to land, and tied lier to tlie boll of a 
tree, more boisterous strains rose round the gipsy 
fires that were thickly” lighted along the shore, and 
continued unceasiugl 3 % mingled with the fizzing of 
frying-pans .and the bubbling of cofleo-pots, until all 
bands retired to the boat to sleep — all save myself; 
and to escape such a meclley% 1 would willingly havo 
submitted to greater Imrdsbips than, wra])ped in my 
blanket, to sleep beside the lire left burning on the 
beacli. 

For the first two or three nights — probably in 
consequence of the unwonted inaction of the day — I 
lay awake for hours, enjoying the solitude and 
admiring the northern lights as they Quivered above 
me in vivid coruscations. But; on the fourth night, 

I slept soundly; so soundly as to be unconscious' 
that the presage of those brilliant streamers was 
being fulfilled, that the air was filled with snow, and 
that a furious storm was rushing through the primeval 
forest, breaking the young trees like saplings, and 
here and there casting dowui with a resounding crash 
some vegetable patriarch. Such an incident, occur- 
ring in my immediate neighbourhood, at length 
aroused me, and I -was surprised to find myself 
w'armly enclosed in a bank of snow. I looked around^ 
but the snow-curtain hid everything from my view, 
save the fire, which had not yet succeeded in consum* 
ing the huge logs piled ujjon ii; ; so I lay down again, 
and despite the tempest, slept trauqmlly utitll 
morning. • 

When I opened my eyes again, the sun had risen, end 
was shining out from the clear bln© sky, 1 started up, , 
and shook myself free from the snow, hunter fashion; 
but what could equal my surprise and oonsternatton 
when, looking towards the l^e, X eh# nothing but 
blue rippling waters ! Not a 'Testige was visible o^the 
bateau, which I had last seen lying 'by, the shore, save 
a broken fragment of rope round the tree from whidi 
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8he had broken loose in the storm, and then floated 
out from land with her sleeping crew, leaving me 
alone in the wilderness* 

Alone— without resources, without a guide, I stood 
in that vast solitude, hundreds of miles distant, most 
probably, ftrom any human being, ignorant even of so 
much of forest-lore as was required to tell nio how 1 
bad best bend my steps. But for a hope that the 
bateau might return for me, I should have been over- 
ivhelmed by despair. That thought upheld mo ; and 
all the hours till nightfall — and that November day 
was the longest I ever knew— I sat watching with 
straining eyes for the returning boat* The setting 
sun left mo still a watcher, though no longer hopeful ; 
and by the time the stars shone out in the sky, I had 
begun to realise the fact that, under Providence, it 
was on my own exertions alone I must depend to 
save me from perishing in the wilderness. 

That night I sat beneath the aurora, seeking not to 
sleep, but gazing moodily into the lire, reflecting on 
what was to be done, while I grasped tightly my rifle, 
the only friend left to me, save the knife and revolver 
in my belt. The only plan I could decide on was to 
turn to the eastward, and travel along the shore, 
contenting myself with the certainty that, however 
slowly, I should at least he advancing towards the 
colony; and as soon as the dawn spread over the 
sky, I rose to commence my solitary journey. 

As I turned to leave the spot, something glittered 
darkly on the ground: it was a tomahawk; and I 
raised and placed it in my belt, with deep gratitude 
for this timely gift of Providence. It would have 
gone ill with me in the inclement weather which the 
’ storm preluded without that tomahawk to chop wood 
for the fires that warmed me in those nights of 
intense frost, and cooked the venison and partridges 
I shot for food, as I toiled wearily on my way, coast- 
ing the promontories and bays, lest I should get out 
of sight of the lake, and so completely lose my way. 

Por four days I travelled on, while each day was 
colder than the last ; and on the sixth day, a violent 
snow-storm overtook mo on an open plain. For some 
time 1 struggled blindly against it, in the effort to 
gain a place of shelter ; but it was of no use ; and in 
the end I was glad to crouch in the lee of a solitary 
dwarf-fir, and wrapping myself in my blanket, let the 
snow form a hillock over me. This covering, so cold 
in itself, imparted warmth to me ; and I was soon in 
a deep dreamless sleep, from which I did not awake 
until next morning. 

Oh, how stiff I was when I* awoke! — so stiff and 
numb I could scarcely creep out of my snow-bower ; 
and w;hcn I attempted to rise to my feet, I fell on 
the snow again ,in indescribable agony, which I soon 
found to be tlio result of both my feet being frost- 
bitten. Few are long in that climate without learning 
what is needful to be done in such an emergency, 
and I at once began to rub my feet with snow ; but 
it was with a heavy heart, for if I was disabled, what 
was to become of mo in that desolate spot ? 

At length, as if by instinct — ^for hope had deserted 
me long before — I 'went forth on my journey, a 
miserable cripple, leaning on my rifle, and on a stick 
that at each atep sunk deep into the snow, and with 
my suffering feet wrapped in the fur of the hares I 
had killed. « 

In this way I fragged myself slowly along, until 
night cams^ when I sank down utterly exhausted, 
unable to bestow upon ^myself any of the care I 
stood so much in need of. All I could do was to 
seek a commodious sleeping-place — that is to say, a 
slieltered thicket, with an open space in front for my 
Oue I esteemed myself fortunate in 

C a mass of brushwood at the 

entranceJh^Hmpt ^ee from snow ; the air inside was 
so srami^lipifit was positively luxurious; and while 


busy making a fire hafeireit, I resolved on xemainingj^ | 
there a day or two to riicmit. , ; 

The very idea was refreshing ; and in uitUBiiial 
spirits 1 skinned a hare 1 had shot during the diu4 1 
and placed it, hunter fiishiou, on two sticks 
the fire. Scarcely was it placed in this torrid 2 on% " 
when something between a grunt and a groan seemed ^ ^ 
to intimate its dislike to its new position. 1 started ; v 
and in %ho horrible doubt whether 1 had not com*- 
mitted the barbarity of flaying and impaling a living 
animal, 1 stretched out my liand to withdraw it from 
the fire, when another grunt, unmistakably behind 
my back, cau8ed*me to look round. But nothing was 
visible in the deep dim cavern save the carpet of 
dried leaves which the autumn winds had swept into 
it ; and concluding there was some cranny in my 
new domicile through which the wind came grumbling 
down, I addressed myself to my roast. 

The next moment, an undoub table growl, so deep 
and fierce that it echoed through the cave, startled 
me to my feet ; and I turned to find myself closely con- 
fronted by an enormous grizzly bear, the most fearful 
animal of the American wilds. How ferociously his 
eyes glared on me from under his shaggy brows, as 
he opened them from the new-fallen sleep, which the 
warm beams of my fire had dispelled, and how con- 
vulsively his huge jaws worked and quivered in 
eager longing to devour me I Ere I had time to snatch , 
the revolver from my belt, the gigantic beast rose 
towcringly above me, and opening his enormous paws, 
prcissed me to him in close embrace — so close, that 
irty arms were pinned to my sides, and my very bones 
seethed to crack in that vice-like hug. I believe I 
screamed with the sudden agony, but the sound was^*^ 
lost in the de^p-moutliod growls, Uke muttering 
tlmndor, that filled the cave. 

Weak and exhausted as I was, I felt myself unequal 
to cope with the powerful beast in whose grasp 1 
was ; but even if life were little worth to a solitary 
such us I, this mode of death was so horrible, that it 
nerved mo to efforts beyond my ordinary strength, 
and somehow my hand managed to creep up towards 
my belt. But ere I could reach the weapon 1 sought, 
a movement of the bear had loosened it, and firing a 
single barrel, it fell to the ground among our feet. 
The report echoing through the cave, alarmed my 
adversary; and with a more threatening growl, he 
clasped me closer, and for the first time Ixis claws j 
penetrated my clothes, inflicting terrible wounds. 

But my hand had met an unexpected friend in my 
knife, wdiich I had unwittingly, thrust into my belt, 
and with it I inflicted several random stabs on my 
antagonist. This, however, seemed only adding to 
my own sufferings ; for, maddened by the pain, the 
bear threw himself on the ground, and rolled over 
with me in his agony, while his huge teeth munched 
and tore the blanket which a fortunate fit of tootbr 
ache had made me wrap round my head. Not that 
that or any other earthly matter seemed likely to 
concern me long, for the strength of excitement was 
already passing, a strange murmur was mingling 
id my ears with the fierce growls of my enemy ; and 
the pain of his claws changed into a vague yet uni* 
versal agony, as consciousness and life were being 
pressed out in that terrible hug. 

Suddenly a sound echoed through the cave, bo \ 
sharp that it reached even my failing faculties, and 
appeared to thrill likewise on the nerves of my foe, ' 
to judge by the increased emphasis og his embrace ; 
but the next distant he relaxed his hold, and s«ik 
helpless on the ground beside mo, his almost insensible i 
victim. 

My first sensations as I revived were of burning 
pains all over my body, and exceeding cold in my 
hands and face; and 1 opened my eyes to find a 
young Indian bending over me^ and rubbing me with 
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»xiow. Fasiilng near the be Imd aeen my fire, 
And heArd tlie report of my revolver, and hastened to 
vrhat wae the matter, joat in time to eave me 
a miaerable death and a revolting sepulchre*, 
All night long this good Samaritan sat beside me, 
tm&ding the gaping vrottnds tlirough which life 
threatened momentarily to escape ; and when morn* 
ing broke, be left me for a short while to go 
to his vUlage-^which was scarcely a mile distant 
— *for help. In one of the lodges of that Indian 
baihlet I passed the remainder of the winter, prized 
and tended os if I had indeed been the ‘ brother ’ that 
Jn their stately yet kindly courtesy they styled me. 
Thanks to their skill in forest simples, my wounds 
healed marvellously ; and when the sweet breath of 
spring broke the ice-fetters of the lakes anfi rivers, I 
was sufficiently recovered to embark in my preserver’s 
canoe, the skin of my defunct foe forming a luxurious 
couch. 

My return to the land of civilisation something 
resembled that of a spirit to the land of the living. 
I will not say my place had forgotten me; for I 
bad no longer a place, since my lieutenancy, my 
quarters, and ray uniforms had other occupants ; and 
very loath the tenants were, especially that of the first, 
to admit the fact of my resuscitation. 


THE BOAT-FLIES OF MEXICO. 

The boat-fly or water-bug^ derives both its names 
from its well-known habit of turning itself over on 
the water like a boat, and so swimming about, with 
its head downward. It abounds amongst our ponds 
and ditches, and may be readily observed, though not 
readily caught there, during the day ; but at eve it 
rises into the air and flies away in search of food, 
which it finds either by making prey of smaller 
insects, or by parasitically attacking the larger ani- 
mals, after the manner of other bugs. When you 
succeed in catching one— no easy matter — ^most likely 
it will thrust out its beak into j^our liand, and there 
leave an irritating poison, the effects of which, how- 
ever, soon pass off. 

The fact of these insects swimming upon their 
backs is a remarkable peculiarity in their history ; 

I Indeed, no other entomological tribe presents this 
peculiarity, which thus serves to distinguish, at a | 
glance, a member of the Notonectida: from any other j 
aquatic or land insect ; and, although the greater 
part of their life is passed under water, their bodies, 
lik© those of the water-fowl, never get wet, for they 
are more or less completely covered witli very minute 
hairs or bristles, which imprison— at least, on the 
surface of the wings upon which they swim — a sheet 
of air, and effectually prevent the immediate contact 
of water with the body of the insect. Nature has 
provided foy most aquatic insects in the same way. 

Sttoh are a few facts relating to our English species 
of hoat-fiy ; but, in Mexico, we find other varieties of 
these water-bugs, which will f^irnish us with the 
occasion of noticing some very curious phenomena. 
But to do this, we roust soar for an instant from the 
ebtc^oldgical kingdom into the domain of geology. 

Our readerg are doubtless acquainted with the 
oolite limestone. In the British Museum, and at the 
Jardin des Hantes of I^aris, likewise in several pro^ 
vittchtl collections^ are to bo seen some -^magnificent 
specimens of this remarkable rock‘ and its mony 




varieties. , It is immediately distinguished^ from any 
other description of rOck or stratlfieii Oarth by the 
presence, in its mass, of ionumerAble spherical nodules, 
varying in size from that bf a millet-8eed\to that of a 
marble, from which, * indeed, the name ooUle Iw been 
taken — Greek, '^oon, an egg, and lithos^ a siofie-r-as 
being a rock composed of eggs, or an egg-roCk- 

How have these oolitic rocks, which differ so znuoft 
from all the others, been formed ? This question has 
I puzzled^ geologists, chemists, mineralogists, paleonT 
tologists, &c., ever since oolites were first observed. 

I Some have seen a grain of sand rolling along the 
calcareous bed of a trout-stream, gradually cover 
itself with a crust of limestone, and, rolling still, soon 
presenttljjijgl^ of an isolated oolite. To these 
sporadfffnodules, tho name of Pisolites has been given. 
Is it, then, in the agglomeration of these pisolites 
that must be sought the explanation of oolitic struc- 
ture ? Others have seen pisolites form in the interior 
of steam-engines, when certain substances have been 
introduced to prevent the calcareous matter contained 
in the water from depositing upon the sides of the 
boilers ; and they have concluded that pisolites could 
be formed in thermal or hot mineral springs as well 
as in streams. It was observed that these nodules 
arc easily cemented together by \vater holding cal- 
careous or other mineral matter in solution, and it 
was consequently supposed, pretty generally, that 
pisolites may have given rise to the peculiar structure 
of the oolitic beds observed in nature. 

But now comes another and very ingenious theory 
respecting the origin of oolite— here, at the com- 
mencement of tho present year, we have two observers 
who look upon these rocks as having an orffanic 
origin I Mr Bowring and M. Virlet d’Aoust think 
— indeed, have apparently proved by direct observa- 
tion — that the oolitic globules have been, and are 
still formed by an incrustation of carbonate of limo 
deposited upon the eggs of certain water-insects, 
belonging to the family of the Notonectldas, or' 
boat-files. 

A paper has lately been road at tho Academy of 
Sciences at Paris b}’^ M. Virlet, in which he endeavours 
to prove, not only that oolite must have been formed 
in very ancient, anti-historic times, from the eggs of 
similar aquatic insects, but that the same wonderful 
cause of rock-formation is extremely active in Mexico 
at the present time. 

However extraordinary this origin of oOlltic limcf- 
stone may appear at first sight, we must nbt be too 
hasty in rejecting altogether the statements brought 
forward by the above-named author. Has not Dr 
Ehrenberg shewn that immense masses of the earth's 
* crust owe their origin to a profusion of microscopic 
Infusoria and Foraminifera and, Mr Bnpert Jones, 
lias he not discovered that great portions of the sur- 
face of out globe are strewed with Entomostraca^^ 
small crustaceans (formerly taken for bivalve moUusca) 
resembling our little water-fleas (^CypridiB)? Has not 
Dr Bowerbank ingeniously demonstrate<l that ^nts 
and moss-agatos are nothing more than, petrified or 
fossil sponges ; and do we not know with certatnty 
that a great part of the earth’s* 8tr,ucture is composed 
almost entirely of corals and shells? M. Virlet 
d’Aoust, in his turn, endeavours to- she^ thgt oolitic 
rocks owe their formation te myriads eff miaute eggs, 
the seed of some aquatic insects. Hero ax^, ^e facts 
observed: • , ' ^ 

Every one lias heard of the great 
situated some 7600 feet above the i^ahd 

from whence Humboldt brought wW 
was called An man (Aoete fsstts), bdtig ^ 

neither more nor less than a fcMil salamiuider 
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bc»loii(zIng to tlie roost recent l^esh-water fonnatioos* 
Neat the centre of this vast tract of land are seen two 
largo lakes. The first of these goes by the name Of 
Chaleo ; tlie second, near which some saltworks iiave 
been established, is called Texcooo. M. Virlet re- 
marked tliat tlie bottoms of both these lakes are 
fotmSil by a sort of gray limestone of rnodern forma- 
tion, containing small oolitic globules, which, in this 
author's cj^os, are in every respect similar to those ' 
found in the liroeBtone of the Jura. He immediately 
made known this fact to Mr JBo wring, director of the 
salt-works at Texcoco, who iiiformcd him that these 
globules wrero owing simply to the incrustation of the 
eggs of water-insects by carbonate of lime deposited 
daily from the waters of the lakes. 

In a second excursion to these lakes, it was ohsorvod 
that their banks were strewed, under water, with an 
infinite number of insec’ts* eggs, about the size of a 
pin^B head, and which appeared to belong to a species 
of boat-lly. M. Virlet is not only convinced that 
tlioso modern oolites of JMcxico owe their formation 
to the eggs of these insects, but thinks, also, that the 
oolite of the Jura and other ancient strata must bo 
attributed to a similar cause. ‘TIda would explain,’ 
says ho, ^the irregular distril)ution of oolitic grains or 
nodules in the rocks of tha Jurassic strata. Where 
the oolite is found to be hollow, the egg wliich formed 
it has been enclosed before being . hatched ; w'here the 
oolitic globules are completely solid, the eggs have 
had time to hatch, and the cavities left by the exit of 
the grubs (/arva*) have been filled up by the iucrusting 
calcareous matter.’ 

If these facts arc confirmed \iy future observation, 
it will not be without interest that wo shall recall the 
' Greek orisin of the woid oolite, I would, however, 
on this occasion remind our geological readers 
that a small oolitic bed, bearing groat r(‘scmhlance 
to the Jura limestone, was formeily discovered 
by Lcopohl von Bach, near Teguioc, in J..anzarote, 
one of the Canary islands. This oolito-bed is also, like 
that of Mexico, of modern formation, and probably 
continues increasing at tho present aay. It would 
Iheroforo bo of great interest to ascertain if the oolitic 
deposit made knowm to ns by Leopold von Buch owes 
its origin to causes similar to those stated by M. Vii let 
in reference to the ^^exican oolite. Such nn investi- 
gation, which could be made without difiiculty by the 
Knglish vessels which frequently visit the Canary 
Islands, would be’ more likely to decide tho question 
than the examination of ancient oolites, with a view 
to discover some organic remains that might be 
attributed to the eggs of insects. 

But the Mexican boat-flies, which appear to play 
so important a part in modern rock-formation, are 
Important also in a truly practical sense, inasmuch as 
they furnish to man, and some of his domestic animals, 
a plentiful supply of food. 

The Mexicans consume at their meals immense 
qui^ntittes of the eggs of tliese aquatic msects. 

Many autliors have written more or loss indistinctly 
Oi;i this eurlous alimentary substance, which is some- 
times termed Meximn flour, animal flour, &c., or known 
under the Mexican epithet of haulU. That it has been 
^employed as food hv a long time past, wc learn 
from fact that Tliomas Gag^ an ecclesiastic and a 
naturalist, wiio was txavolling in Mexico in tlie year 
1625, described the loaves and cakes that were then 
made of it#« 

^ Brantz Ma^or, in a, work called Mexico os it 

■ os 11 1$, published in 1644, alBhrms tliat the 
mde use of this * animal long before 

lie account left us by M. Craveri, who sent 
e a certain quantity Of this Mexican fiour, 
lea of tlie insects wrhich produce it, the latter 
lie very common in the waters of the lakes 


w e have referred to aboee. In the lake of ChaliSiS 
the native Mexiclkna And a sort of reed (came) they 
call iouir, upon whidk the boat-fiies lay their eggs m 
preference to other wateivgrasses. These {reads are 
made into bundles, and placed in the watered of the 
lakes ; they are soon oovered by millions of In 

about a month’s time, ^he bundles are drawn mst of 
the water, dried in the sun, aitd then ehaken or beaten 
over cloths which are spread upon the ground to 
receive the eggs they bear. The latter, which in this 
operation fall from the reods like ra{n, ore ground 
down to a powder, passed tlirough a sieve, knd sold to 
the people in sacks, as wo sell wheaton flour. « 

Recent observations made by several travellers, 
confirm anew the statements we already possess 
respecting this curious diet ; and M. Gudrin-Moune- 
vilio, a French naturalist, hasPlately made known the 
exact species of boat-flies wliich produce the Mexican 
inscct-flour. 

The principal mnnufiicturers of it are two insects 
belonging to the genus Cofixa of Gcoflflroy. One of 
these is the Corixa 7nercenaria^& species establisliod 
and described as early as the year 1831, by Thomas 
Say, who discovered some of these insects on the 
market-places of Mexico. The other is a new species 
described for the first time by M. Guerm-Mcnueville, 
a fenv weeks ago, under tho name of Cotiia femotata. 
The eggs of these two species are seen fixed in count- 
less numbers on the triangular leaves of tlic carex or 
reed employed by the natives to collect them. They 
arc small, of an oval shape, with a slight prominenco 
at one end, and a minute stem at tho othor ; by means 
of the latter, tliey are attaclied to a small round disc, 
which the mother-insect secretes on the leaves. 

Amongst these eggs, which lie very close, and ore 
even seen fixed sometimes one on the top of the other, 
are observed some of a diffbront description, consider- 
ably larger than the former, long and cylindrical, and 
which bcTlong to a third spc(‘ies of insect that M. 
Guerin has described as a new species under tjie 
denomination of Notoneda unijasciaia. 

Such are the n markable facts wc wdshed to make 
known concerning tho boat-flies of Aloxico. They 
w'ould form interesting objects for t!io British 
Museum; and wo hope M. Guckin-Moniievillo will 
not forget to sOnd some fine specimens of both insects 
and eggs to London. These 'little creatures bear a 
certain resemblance to tlie leas useful, but not less 
interesting inhabitants of our English ponds and 
ditches, of which wc iiavc already said a few words, 
and which are doubtless w'eU known to our readers. 

li 4 .. ■ 

SONNET— THE SKY-LARK’S* NESt. 

Not in secluded incensc-breatliing grove. 

Nor tangled brake, nor coppico privacy — 

Sweet haunts of nests fashioned so cunningly— 
Weaves the bold sky-lark his retreat of love, 

Bub on heath, marsh, or green, where cattle sqvc, 
lie scratches out a cupful of loose ground, 

And straggling hay within the hollow wound 
Bis humble nest completes. But oft above 
From out the grass-fringed edge the daisy pecg[^ 
And bends her golden eye o’er eggs or young, 

And never seemeth half so fair as then ; * 

So like sweet spirit to protect fiedm wrong 
The minstrere home, exposed to eajfer ken 
Of village boy, as through the grass he enpeeps* 

jr, JS. 


sU hooksdiere^ 
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RULING THE PLANETS. 

Since ono murder and several score of serious 
larcenies liave recently taken place among us by 
means of supposed Planetary Influences, it really 
becomes bigh time to investigate their phenomena 
with some care. Even in these days, it seems — in 
this so much bepraised nineteenth century of ours 
— householders, men that have two coats, and 
women of the crinoline social status, are found to go, 
day after day, and week after week, with money in 
their hands, to Wise Women, for aid in their dis- 
tresses ; while maid-servants, by the hundred, are 
accustomed to exhaust their scanty finances upon the 
same ingenious persons; and wlicn their own money is 
gone, to despoil their unbelieving masters and mis- 
tresses for rewards for these Scarchfirs of the Stars. 
In every cit}*’, nay, in every smallest country town, 
a belief in Soothsaying is still found to be wide- 
spread and well ro uted ; while the Art of Ruling the 
Planets, besides liaving professors in abundance all 
over the land, has a Literature at least as extensive 
as any of those Sciences, of the popularity of which 
our social leaders are just now so boastful. It is not 
prominent, indeed, in Regent Street, nor even in 
Paternoster Row, although the specimens of it which 
we have now before us * profess, with a vague magni- 
ficence, to be published ‘for the booksellers;’ but it 
is to be seen and sold in every back-street of inferior 
neighbourhood in London, as in every other place. 
TJie shops which it affects mostly are not tliose 
wliere T/te London Joui'nal, Reynolds's Miscellany^ The 
Family Friend^ and other cheap periodicals, are 
exposed for sale, but establishments of a still more 
humble character. These treatises upon astrology 
and the mysteries of the future are content to stand 
in the same shop-windows, side by side with pepper- 
mint bulls-eyos, wdth boot-laces, with advertisements 
of ‘a mangle within,’ with artificial flowers, with 
marbles, and with exceedingly red and higli-dricd 
herrings. Their sale is enormous, in spite—or, per- 
haps, in some measure because — of the miscellaneous 
company which they are thus wont to keep. A 
young woman may be of opinion that artificial flowers 
become her, and also be desirous of knowing, by 
means of The Bohemian (or other) Foriune-tellery what 
sort of young Inan lie is whose affections they may 
assist to captivate. A gentleman may want a boot- 
lace, and at the same time may be glad to learn 

The Neto Forest Gipsy, The 
Lreambook^^^ Dreamer. The Vnwersal 


whether the journey which he is about to undertake, 
when that lace is tied, will be prosperous ; in which 
case. The New Forest Gipsy is ready to bis hand. It 
was, wo confess, under pretence of purchasing a 
pennyworth of peppermint-drops, tiuit we ourselves 
obtained, at different emporiums, the five remarkable 
volumes which form the subject of this paper ; and 
our whole outlay, exclusive of the above refreshments, 
did not exceed fourpenco halfpenny. All these works, 
save one, are illustrated, although not profusely, and 
one of them is coloured to that extent, that the paint 
of its single picture has run through and dyed all the 
rest of the pages. Diagrams of Futurity, Oracles of 
Love, Marriage, and Destiny, Tablets of Prophecy, 
and Trees of Fate, are also interspersed through each 
— a little embarrassing in themselves, perhaps, but 
made clear by copious references to the letterpress. 

7'he Universal Book of Fate has even a preface in 
the form of a memoir, wTitten, as it seems, by way of 
tribute to the memory of one of the fathers, or rather 
of the mothers, of the Art of Divination. The 
anonymous biographer who has undertaken this 
' labour of love, is somewhat eccentric in his spelling, 
and altogether unique in his grammatical* arrange- 
ment, but his facts are doubtless indisputable ; and 
here >vc have them : 

‘ To THE Readee. 

‘In ushering into the world such a performance as 
this, it may be necessary to give our readers some 
account of the life of the person who left the follow- 
ing little work for the benefit and instruction of the 
world, a person whose fame, though not xecorded 
among the roll of those whoso lieroic actions have 
trumpeted them to the world, yet her discerning eye, 
and her knowledge in prescience, render her not 
unknown to the generality of those who devote 
any attention to this interesting study. 

‘Mrs Bridget, vulgarly called Mother Bridget, 

. lived, in her peregrinago through this life, in a kind 
of cave, or rather a hollow, formed by nature above 
ground, with the assistance of a little art, and com- 
prising an exceeding w'arm shelter from the air: 
company of all sorts resorted to lier, nobility, gentry, 
tradesmen, and mechanics— men, w^oraon, girls, and 
boys, of all degrees and classes.’ • 

This lady was, it seems, ‘born on the 'spot where 
she lived,* and gifted with ^ an early propensity to 
prescience, which evinced she liad it instincted in 
her by nature.’ She would sit up whole nights when 
the atmosphere was clear, ‘ as intent on considering 
tlio stars, as the greatest astrologers with tbei^; 
glasses;’ and she made use of the knowledge thus 
gained of the signs of the weather, to predict 
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concerning it. ‘ Not a fanner would go to plough, not a 
BOwer would put tlie seed in the ground, without first 
asking the young gipsy— for so they then styled her 
— her opinion, and following according to her dictates.’ 

From this small beginning her fame ‘ became the 
topic of conversation of the politest circles, many 
of whom came in their equipages to consult her; 
and she never asked for any particular sum, so the 
unbounded generosity of those who applied to her 
oracles, put her in possession of more money than 
was sufficient to maintain her. 

‘As she grew in years, like the generality of old folks, 
she became fond of dumb animals, which were her 
chief companions ; and of these she always had num* 
bers : people, indeed, have said hundreds, and others 
have declared she could call as many on the earth as 
she pleased ; but this is fabulous, for I never saw more 
than ten at a time. Hogs and cats wore the principal 
companions of her retirement, which, being of the 
smallest breed, would, as she eat, creep from different 
parts of her garments^ and not a little surprise those that 
came to see her^ and^ indeed^ frightened many 

‘Though this famous old woman had never been 
taught to write, yet by long practice she had formed 
to herself a kind of hieroglyph ical characters, in 
which she deciphered her observations, knowledge, 
and remarks: these 1 found concealed within the 
thatch of her cave, but as they w’cre so unintelligible, 
I thought it would be impossible to make head or 
tail of such a heap of monsters, and other ligurcs as 
were attempted to be drawn ; but as I am ratlicr of 
a studious turn, I thought as 1 had made it my 
business formerly to transcribe the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, which, when they were as unintelligible to 
me as these, I might by perseverance get at the 
depth of this valuable manuscript, or, at least, it 
would serve to deposit in the British Museum, as the 
remains of a woman who was so famous, and whose 
name was so well known among mankind. 

‘ I w*as therefore immediately determined on renew- 
ing my labours with redoubled ardour and unwearied 
application ; and at length, as perseverance and reso- 
lution will conquer difficulties, 1 found it, and the 
whole mystery was opened unto me. 

The first chapter of this inspired work — consisting, 
however, of only fourteen pages — is devoted to an 
explanation’ of ‘ the circles of the sphere and some 
other terms in astrology,’ which, so far from being 
of a supernatural nature, might have been written by 
the Astronomer-Royal himself. But when we get to 
‘ Of the planetary days and hours, and how to know 
what planet a man is born under,’ we seem to have 
our feet within the Magic Circle indeed. There is a 
table by which every man may find out liis own 
horoscope ; and we ourselves, wlio were horn on the 
first hour of a Tliursday, and therefore under the 
influence of Jupiter, have the pleasure of learning 
that we are (or ought to be) ‘ of a ruddy or sandy 
complexion, fair hair, well-proportioned body, and of 
a lovely countenance;’ our face is rather broad than 
long; and we are also ‘courteous, of a very affable 
carriage, moral, and deeply religious.’ That the art 
of Mother Bridget is an old one, is evident enough 
from the continual references to minution or blood- 
letting, which was wont to be such a favourite recrea- 
tion with our ancestors. Tiie second and fifth days 
of the new mooa are, it seems, extremely propitious 
for our being bled (whether we want it or not), but 
on the seventeenth an^ one-and- twentieth days, ‘by 
no means let blood;* and if a child be born unto us 
in those days, let ue not rejoice, since, ‘though he 
may bo witty and ingenious, he will surely be 
mddicted to stealing.' Beside the canicular or dog 
r days, which are fraught with the greatest peril and 
danger to everybody — and wherein, if you roust let 
bloody be eure to do it before the middle of the day — 


there are more or less unlucky days in every month, 
from eight in January to one in October. In ‘ a brief 
prognostication concerning children born on any day 
of the week,’ we learn tliat Sunday is the most fortu- 
nate day, and Tuesday the least. We ourselves, who 
came into the world on a Thursday, are again 
elevated by the information that we shall ‘ arrive at 
the greatest honour and dignity;’ whereas, if we had 
been but a day younger, we ‘ might have been of a 
strong constitution, but probably far too amatory.’ 
It is worthy of remark, that the lucky days are the 
same in all these books ; and the predictions almost 
identical ; so that either a miraculous similarity of 
prophetic power must have pervaded all our authors, 
or else they must have plagiarised from one another 
to an extant unknown in any other literature. 

Tiie most curious part of Mother Bridget’s work is 
that devoted to ‘ J udgments deduced from the nails.’ 
Those who have broad nails are. ‘of a gentle dis- 
position, bashful, and afraid of speaking before their 
superiors, or indeed to any, without hesitation and a 
downcast eye.* ‘When the end is black,’ says Mrs 
Bridget, ‘the person loves agriculture.’ Finally, ‘if 
the nails be red and spotted, tlio individual will bo 
choleric and martial, delighting in cruelty and war ; 
his chief pleasure being in plundering of towns, 
wherein every ferocious particle in liuman nature is 
glutted to satiety.’ 

The New Forest Gipsy bears evidence of a higher 
culttire, but of a less inspired character. Its style is 
not so good as Mr Macaulay’s, nor yet so eccentric 
as Mr Carlyle’s, and is subject to the ills to which 
mediocrity is heir, in the shape of tameness and over- 
prudence^ ‘ Astrology,’ it says, * is a celestial science 
that treats of the doctrine of the stars, which are 
placed in the firmament of hea.ven for the use and 
benefit of man ; and it is proved by daily observa- 
tion and experience, that the fate of every person in 
existence is not only written in the heavens at the 
time of each of their said births, but tliat the same is 
also stamped and marked out in the face and hands 
of every man — the one is called Physiognomy, the other 
Palmistry* After which spirited commencement, who 
would believe that not one syllable about tlie stars 
occurs again throughout the volume? With regard 
to hair, we learn that ‘ a gentleman with dark-brown, 
long and smooth hair, is generally of a robust consti- 
tution ; obstinate in his lemper, eager in his pursuits, 
a lover of the fair sex, fond of variety, in liis ordinary 
pursuits exceedingly curious, and of a flexible dispo- 
sition. He will live long, unless guilty of early 
intemperance.’ Again, selecting at random, we find, 
‘the gentleman or lady that squints, or have their 
eyes turned away, will be of a penurious disposition, 
but punctual in their dealings!’ Again, ‘a red, or 
what is vulgarly called a saueer eye, denotes the person 
to bo selfish, deceitful, proud, furious in anger, and 
fertile in xdots!’ while, in conclusion, we find this 
remarkable statement, that ‘if the hair falls off 
the forepart of the head, the person will be easily 
led’ — which must, most obviously, be directly con- 
trary to the fact. In Fortune-telling by lines in the 
Hand, be careful to ‘chose always the left hand, 
because the heart and brain have more influence over 
it than the right; and observe further, that it is 
better to examine these lines when the body is in 

good health, for then they appear full ‘The 

table-line, commonly called the lino of fortune, begins 
under the little finger, and ends neijr the forefin^r* 
The line of death is a counter-lino to the line of life, 
and is by some called the sister-line,* which ii, 
probably, a corruption of ‘ sinister.’ In the Table of 
Fate, in this volume, we had the chriosity to investi- 
gate our own future fortunes, and received, in doing 
so, this exceedingly unpleasant rebuff: ‘Let the 
gentleman or lady who chooses this unlucky number 
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look well to their conduct ; justice, though slow, is 
sure to overtake the wicked.* 

But of all this select library of divination, commend 
US to The Bohemian Fortune-teller, which we have 
reserved, with our usual foresight, ‘to finish with,* 
as the postboy reserves one gallop for the avenue. 
TJiis volume plunges at once in medias res, without 
any sort of preface, heading, or explanation. Its 
opening words arc these ; * Jlie star denotes happiness 
in the clear and at the top of the cup ; clouded, or in 
the thick, it signifies long-life, though exposed to 
various troubles. If dots are about it, it foretells 
great fortune, wealth, respectability, and honour.’ 
The grounds upon which this strange prediction is 
made are not stated, and we have to refer, in another 
work, to the article ‘Divination by means #f Tea and 
Coffee Grounds.* Conceive how well known must this 
alfstruse science be among the people to whom it is 
addressed, since a matter to us so mysterious, needs 
for them no explanation beyond that afforded by the 
frontispiece, wherein — as appears to the common 
eye — a young woman is being persuaded by u young 
man to take a little physic in a tea-cup ! 

‘The Art of Fortune- telling by Cards,* to which 
several pages are devoted, is commonplace enough; 
and we merely remark of it, that the Ace of Spades 
— contrary to the opinion of whist-players — is con- 
sidered the worst card in the pack; while the ‘Tray 
of spades shews you will be unfortunate in marriage, 
and your partner ii^onsistent’ — by which term, we 
believe, The Bohemian Fortune-teJhr intends to imply 
inconstancy. 

The main attraction of this volume consists in its 
directions for obtaining or executing ‘ charms, spells, 
and incantations ; ’ and it is observable that these are 
almost exclusively addressed to the softer sox, with 
tlie avowed object of procuring for them lovers, or for 
informing them what their lovers will be like. 

* To see a Future Husband in a Bream. — The party 
inquiring must lie in a different county from that in 
which she commonly resides, and on going to bed 
must knit the left garter about the right-leg stocking, 
letting the other garter and stocking alone ; and as 
you rehearse the following verse, at every comma 
knit a knot : 

This knot 1 knit, to know tlic thing I know not yet. 

That 1 may sco, the man who shall my husband be, 

IIow he goes, and what he wears, 

And what he docs all days and years.’ 

Beside this charm, there are, strange to say, only 
three others which are in verse ; of which tlie fol- 
lowing bears, perhaps, the most evident trace of 
antiquity : 

‘ llie Nine Keys. — Get nine keys ; they must all bo 
your own by begging or purchase (borrowing will not 
do, nor nliust you tell for what you want tliem) ; plait 
a three-plaited band of your own hair, and tie them 
togetlier, fastening the ends wdth nine knots ; fasten 
them with one of your garters to the left wrist on 
going to bed, and bind the other garter round your 
head ; then say ; 

St Peter, take it not amiss. 

To try your favour I’ve done this. 

You are the ruler of the keys, 

Favour mo then, if you please ; 

Let mo, then, your influence prove, 

And see my dear and wedded love. 

This must be ^one on the eve of St Peter’s Say, and is 
an old charm used by the maidens of Home in ancient 
times, who put great faith in it.* 

Hero follows a doubtless excellent, hut somewhat 
complex receipt for knowing Whether a Lady will have 
the Gentleman she wishes. ‘ Get two lemon-peels, wear 
them all day, one in each pocket ; at night, rub the 
four posts of the bedstead with them: if she is to be 


successful, the person wdll appear in his sleep, and 
present her with a couple of lemons ; if not, there Is 
no. hope.’ ^ ^ 

If our maid-servants do indeed practise the device 
which forms our next extract, there is no wonder 
that robberies are sometimes committed with such 
incomprehensible ease : * Any unmarried woman 
fasting on Midsummer-eve, and at midnight, laying a 
clean cloth, with bread, cheese, and ale, and sitting 
down as if going to eat, the street-door being If^ft 
open, the person whom she is afterwards to marry 
will come into the room, and drink to her by bowing; 
and afterwards filling the glass, will leave it on the 
table, and making another bow, retire.’ We fear that 
this mysterious Unknown, without imputation upon 
his polite behaviour, would scarcely vanish so easily 
satisfied, if any plate or other valuables were within 
reach. 

To hnoto what fortune (rank in life) her future 
husband will have, a young woman must observe the 
following precautions: ‘ Take a walnut, a hazelnut, 
and a nutmeg; grate them together, and mix them 
with butter and sugar, and make them into small 
pills, of which exactly nine must be taken on going 
to bed, and according to her dreams, so will be the 
state of the person she will marry. If a gentleman, 
of riches ; if a clergyman, of white linen ; if a lawyer, 
of darkness ; if a tradesman, of odd noises and tumult; 
if a soldier or sailor, thunder or lightning; if a 
servant, of rain.* We do not know how highly a 
knowledge of the future may be valued by ‘ persons 
about to marry;’ but we ourselves would not take 
nine pills, at one go, for the sake of obtaining all the 
partners as well as the fortunes of the Rev<i- Brigham 
Young, of the Salt Lake. Finally, there is a device, 
2b discover theft by means of the sieve and shears, which, 
in its form, very singularly assimilates to ‘ table- 
turning;’ but whether it is of ancient or modern 
origin, we do not know : ‘ Stick the points of the 
shears in the" wood of the sieve, two persons supporting 
it balanced upright with their two fingers, then read 
a certain chapter in the Bible, and afterwards ask 
St Peter and St Paul if A or B is the thief, naming 
all the persons you suspect. On naming the real 
thief, the sieve will suddenly turn round.' 

Header, however these misshapen children of 
ignorance and superstition may provoke your smiles, 
you must not forget that they are the acknowledged 
genii of no small number of your countrymen, and 
especially of your countrywomen; and so long as 
the question of popular education is left to the factious 
quarrels of sects, and to the supine indifference of those 
most in need of its benefits, they will always remain 
BO. Poor, much abused ‘secular enlightenment,* 
whatever it may fail to do, would at least destroy 
under its first foot-tread such miserable and evil 
fungi as The Bohemian Fot^tune-teller and The 
Universal Book of Fate. 


DR'JOHN BROWN’S ‘LOCKE AND 
SYDENHAM,* &c.* 

Dr John Buowit is one of a numerous class of men 
in tlie professional and middle ranks of life, who use 
their spare time in an unoljtrusive cultivation of 
literature, writing an anonymous psper now and then, 
which the public ‘does not willingly see die,* but 
seldom coming out into the blaze of literary notoriety. 
He has here collected his few occasional writings into 
an elegant volume, and placed them with his name 
before the public judgment. Natures of a refined and 

* m 

* Locke and Sydenluim, with other Occasional Papers. By 
9obn Brown, M.D. Edinburgh : Constable. 1858. 
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delicate cast, gentle meditative spirits, lovers of elegant 
phraseology, especially if tliey belong to the medical 
world, Vill relish the book higlily, and give it a good 
place in tlicir libraries. With tlic great mass of the 
public — notwithstanding the presence of one popular 
clement, a rich quaint humour — we should think 
there will be less appreciation. Let them judge for 
themselves, however, after reading a specimen. 

When a boy at the High School of Edinburgh, the 
author made acquaint.niiee with a dog called Rab, the 
guardian of the wain of tlie Ilowgate carrier, in con- 
sequence of seeing him comport himself nobly in a 
fight with one of his own species. The acquaintance 
was kept up till Mr Brown was a medical student 
and clerk in the Minto House Hospital. ‘Wo had,* 
says he, ‘ much pleasant intimacy. I found the way 
to his heart by frequent scratchings of his huge head, 
and an occasional bone. When I did not notice liim, 
be would plant himself straiglit before me, and stand 
wagging that bud of a tail, and looking up, with his 
head a little to tiie one side. His master I occasion- 
ally saw ; he used to call me “ Maister J ohii,” but was 
laconic as any Spartan. 

‘One fine October afternoon, I leaving the 
hospital, wlien I saw tlie large gate open, and in walked 
Rab, with that great and ens}^ saunter of his. He 
looked as if taking general possession of the place; 
like the Duke of Wellington entering a subdued city, 
satiated with victory .and peace. Alter him came 
Jess, now white from age, with her cart ; and in it a 
woman, carefully wrapped up — the carrier leading 
the horse anxiously, and looking back. When he saw 
me, James — for liis name was James Noble — made a 
curt and grotesque “boo,** and said: “Maister John, 
this is the mistress ; she *s got a trouble in her breest 
—some kind o’ an income, we ’re thinkin*.** 

‘By this time I saw the woman’s face; she was 
sitting on a sack filled with straw, her husband’s 
plaid round lier, and his big-coat, with its large w’hite 
metal buttons, over her feet. I never saw a more 
unforgetable face— pale, serious, /ewc/y, delicate, sweet, 
without being what we call fine. She looked sixty, 
and had on a mutch, wliite as enow, w ith its black 
ribbon ; lier silvery smooth liair setting olf her dark- 
gray eyes — eyes such as one sees only twice or thrice 
in a lifetime, full of suffering, but full also of the 
overcoming of it; her eyebrows black and delicate; 
and her mouth firm, patient, and contented, which 
few mouths ever are. 

‘As I have said, I never saw a more beautiful 
countenance, or one more subdued to settled quiet. 
“Ailie,” said James, “this is Maister John, the 
young doctor; Rah’s freend, ye ken. We often speak 
uboot you, doctor.” She smiled, and made a move- 
ment, but said nothing ; and prepared to come down, 
putting her plaid aside and rising. Had Solomon, in 
all his glory, been handing down the Queen of Sheba 
at his X't^lftce-gate, he could not liavc done it more 
daintily, more tenderly, more like a gentleman, than 
did James the Howgato carrier, when he lifted down 
Ailie, his wife. The contrast of liis small, sw^arthy, 
weatherbeaten, keen, worldly face to hers — nale, 
subdued, and beautiful— vras something wonderful. 
Rab looked on concerned and puzzled, but ready for 
anything that might turn up— were it to strangle 
the nurse, the porter, or even me. Ailie and he 
seemed gr^at friends. 

“As I was Bayin’, ske*s got a kind o* trouble in 
her breest, docStor; wull ye tak* a look at it? ” We 
walked into the consulting-room, all four; Rab grim 
and comic, willing to be happy and conddential if 
Cause could be shewn, willing also to be quite the 
•reverse, on the same terms. Ailie sat down, undid 
her open gowm and her lawn handkerchief round 
neck, ai^ without a word, sltewed me her right 


breast. I looked at and examined it carefully — she 
and James watching me, aud Rab eyeing all three. 
What could I say ? there it was, that had once been 
so soft, so sliapely, so white, so gracious and bounti- 
ful, “so full of all blessed conditions” — hard as a 
stone, a centre of horrid pain, making that pale 
face, with its gray, lucid, reasonable eyes, and its 
sweet resolved mouth, express the full measure' of 
Buffering overcome. Why was that gentle, modest, 
sweet woman, clean and lovable, condemned by God 
to bear such a burden ? ♦ 

‘ I got her aw'ay to bed. “ May Rab and me bide ?*’ 
said James. “ You may ; and Rab, if he will behave 
himself.” “ I *ae warrant he ’s do that, doctor ; ” and 
in slunk ^tho faithful beast. I wish you could have 
seen him. There are no sucli dogs now ; he belonged 
to a lost tribe. As I have saiil, he was brindled, ^nd 
gray like Aberdeen granite ; his hair short, hard, and 
close, like a lion’s; his body thick-set, like a little 
bull — a sort of compressed Hercules of a dog. He 
must have been ninety pounds-weight at the least: 
he liad a large blunt head; his muzzle black as night; 
his mouth blacker than any night, a tooth or two — 
being all he had — gleaming out of his jaws of dark- 
ness. His head was scarred with tlie records of old 
wounds, a sort of series of fields of battle all over it ; 
one eye out, one ear cropped as close as \i^as Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s father’s — but for different reasons 
— the remaining eye had the power of two ; and above 
it, and in constant communioiition with it, was a 
tattered rag of an ear, which was for ever unfurling 
itself, like an old flag; and then that bud of a tail, 
about one inch long, if it could in any sense bo said to 
be long, being as broad as long — the mobility, the 
instantaneousncffs of that bud was very funny and 
surprising, and its expressive twinklings and winkings, 
the intercommunications between tlie eye, the ear, 
and it, were of the subtlest and swiftest. Rab had 
the dignity and simplicity of great size ; and having 
fought his way all along the road to absolute supre- 
macy, he was ns mighty in his own line as Julius 
Caesar or the Duke of Wellington;* and he had the 
gravity of all great fighters, 

‘ Next day, my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie. 
There was no doubt it must kill her, and soon. It 
could ?be removed — it might never return — it would 
give her speedy relief— she should have it done. 
She curtsied, looked at James, and said; “When?” 
“ To-morrow,” said tlie kind surgeon — a man of few 
vrords. Slie and James and Rab and 1 retired. I 
noticed that he and she spoke little, but seemed to 
anticipate everything in each other. The following 
day at noon, the students came in, hurrying up the 
great stair. At the first landing-place, on a small 
well-known black board, was a bit of paper fastened 
by wafers, and many remains of old wafers»besidc it. 
On the paper were the words : “ An operation to-day. 
J. B. Clerk.** Up ran the youths, eager to secure 
good places: in they crowded, full of interest and 
talk, “ What ’s the case ? ” “ Which side is it ? ” 

‘Don’t think them heartless ; they are neither better 
nor worse than you or I : they get over their profes- 
sional horrors, and into their proper work; and in 
them pity — as an emotion^ ending in itself, or at best 
in tears and a long-drawn breath, lessens, while pity 
as a motive is quickened, and gains power and purpose. 
It is well for poor human nature that it is so. 

‘ The d|)erating theatre is crowded ; much talk and 
fun, and all the; cordiality and stir hf youth. The 
surgeon with his staff of assistants is there. In comes 
Ailie: one look at her quiets and abates the eager 
students. That beautiful old woman is too^ much for 
them ; they sit down, and are dumb, and gaze at her. 
These rough boys feel the power of her presence. 
She walks in quickly, biit without haste ; dressed in 
her mutch, her neckerchief, her white dimity short** 
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gown, her black bombazeen petticoat, shewing her 
white worsted stockings and her carpet-shoes. Behind 
her was James, with Rab. James sat down in the 
distance, and took that huge and noble head between 
his knees, liab looked perplexed and dangerous ; for 
ever cocking his ear, and dropping it as fast. 

* Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the 
table, as her friend the surgeon told her; arranged 
herself, gave a rapid look at James, shut her eyes, 
rested herself on me, and took my hand. The 
operation was at once begun ; it was necessarily 
slow ; and chloroform— one of God’s best gifts to his 
suffering children — was then unknown. The surgeon 
did his work. The pale face shewed its pain, but 
was still and silent. Rab’s soul was working within 
him ; he saw that something strange was going on, 
blood flowing from hil mistress, and she suffering; 
his ragged ear w'as up, and importunate ; lie growled, 
and gave now and then a sharp impatient yelp; die 
would have liked to have done something to that man. 
But James had him firm, and gave him a glower from 
time to time, and an intimation of a possible kick ; 
all the better for James, it kept his eye and his mind 
off Ailie. 

*It is over: she is dressed, steps gently and 
decently dowm from the table, looks for James; then, 
turning to the surgeon and the students, she curtsies, 
and in a low, clear voice, begs their pardon if she 
luis bclmvcd ill. The students — all of us — wept like 
children ; the surgeon liapiied her up carefully, and, 
resting on Janies and me, Ailie went to her room, 
Rab following. We put her to bed. James took off 
liis heavy shoes, crammed with tackets, heel-capt and 
toc-capt, and put them carefully under the table, 
saying: “ Maister John, I’m for nano o* strynge 
nurse-bodies for Ailie. I’ll be her nurse, and on 
my stockin’ soles I ’ll gang about as canny as pussy.” 
And so he did ; and handy and clever, and swift and 
tender as any woman, was that liorny-handed, snell, 
peremptory little man. Everything she got he gave 
her; he seldom slept; and often I saw his small, 
shrewd eyes out of the darkness, fixed on her. As 
before, they spoke little. 

‘Rab behaved w^ell, never moving, shewing us how 
mock and gentle he could be, and occasionally, in his 
sleep, letting us know that ho was demolishing some 
adversary. He took a walk with me every day, 
generally to the Candlemaker Row ; but he was 
sombre and mild ; declined doing battle, though some 
fit cases oflered, aud indeed submitted to sundry 
indignities ; and w^us always very ready to turn, and 
came faster back, and trotted up the stair with much 
lightness, and went straight to that door. 

‘Jess, the mare — now white— had been sent, with 
her weather-worn cart, to Ilowgate, and had doubtless 
her own dim and placid meditations and confusions, 
on the absence of her roaster and Rab, and her 
unnatural freedom from the road and her cart. 

*Eor some days, Ailie did well. The wound healed 
“by' the first intention as James said, “ Cor Ailie’s 
skin’s ower clean to beil.” The students came in 
quiet and anxious, and surrounded her bed. She said 
she liked to sec tlieir young honest faces. The 
surgeon dressed her, and spoke to her in his own 
short kind way, pitying her through his eyes, Rab 
and James outside the circle — Rab being now 
reconciled, and even cordial, and having made up hia 
mind that as yet nobody required worrying, but, as you 
may suppose, semper paratus, 

*So far Well; but, four days after the operation, 
my patient had a sudden and long shivering, a 
groosin, as she called it. I saw her soon after; 
her eyes were too bright, her cheek coloured; she 
was restless,^ and ashamed of being so ; the balance 
was l^t; mischief had begun. On looking at the 
wound, a blush of red told the secret 5 her pulse was ] 


rapid, her breathing anxious and quick, she wasn’t 
herself, as she said, and was vexed at her restlessness. 
We tried what we could. James did everything, was 
everywhere ; never in the way, never out of it ; Rab 
subsided under the table into a dark place, and waa 
motionless, all but his eye, which followed every one. 
Ailie got worse ; began to wander in her mind, 
gently ; was more demonstrative in Iier ways to 
James, rapid in her questions, and sharp at times. 
He was vexed, and said : “ She was never tliat way 
afore ; no, never.” Eor a time she knew her head 
W'as wrong, and was always asking our pardon — the 
dear, gentle old woman ; then delirium set in strong, 
without pause. Her brain gave way, and that 
terrible spectacle — 

The intolloctual power, through words and things, 

Went sounding on its dim and perilous way. 

She sang bits of old songs and psalms, stopping sud- 
denly, mingling the Psalms of David, and the diviner 
w'ords of his Son and I.ord, with homely odds and 
ends and scraps of ballads. 

‘Nothing more touching, or, in a sense, more 
strangely beautiful, did I ever witness. Her tremulous, 
rapid, affectionate, eager, Scotch voice — the swift, 
aimless, bewildered mind, the baffied utterance, the 
bright and perilous eye ; some wild words, some 
household cares, something for James, the names of 
the dead, Rab called rapidly and in a “ freiny t ” voice, 
and he starting up, surprised, and slinking off as if 
he were to blame somehow”, or had been dreaming he 
heard. Many eager questions and beseechiugs wliich 
James and I could make nothing of, and on which 
she seemed to set her all, and then sink back ununder- 
stood. It W'as very sad, but better than many things 
that are not called sad. James hovered about, put 
out and miserable, but active and exact as over ; read 
to lier, w'hcn there was a lull, short bits from the 
psalms, prose and metre, chanting the latter in his 
own rude and serious w’ay, shewiqg great knowledge 
of the’ fit words, bearing up like a man, and doting 
over her as liis “ain Ailie.” “Ailie, ina woman!” 
“Ma ain bonny wee daw* tic !” 

‘The end was drawing on; the golden bowl was 
breaking, the silver cord was fast being loosed — that 
nnimuhij blandula, vagiila, hospesj cornesgue, was about to 
flee. The body and the soul —companions for sixty 
years — were being sunderetl, and taking leave. She 
Avas w'alking, alone, through the valley of that shadow 
into which one day we must all enter — and yet she 
was not alone, for avc know Avhose rod and staff were 
comforting her.’ 

Poor Ailie dies, of course, and James instantly, 
though it was night, set out for home to bring his 
cart for the removal of the body, leaving Rab in 
guard upon the corpse. The young doctor fell asleep 
by the bedside, and did not wake till roused by 
a sudden noise outside the hospital. ‘ It was 
November,’ he pursues, * and there had been a heavy 
fall of snow. Rab was in statu quo; he heard the 
noise too, and plainly knew it, but never moved. 

I looked out ; and tlicre, at the gate, in the dim 
morning — for the sun was not up, was Jess aud the 
cart — a cloud of steam rising from the old mare. 
I did not see James ; he was already at the door, and 
came up the stairs, aud m€t me. It was less 
than three hours since he left* and^ he must 
have pasted out — who knows how? — to* Howgate, 
full nine miles off ; yoked Jets, and driven her aston- 
ished into town. He had an armful of blankets, and 
was streaming with perspiration. He nodded to me, 
spread out on the floor two pair of old clean blankets, 
having at their corners, “A. G., 1794, *• In large 
letters in red worsted. These were the initials of 
Alison Gramme, and James may have looked in at her 
from without— unseen but not unUiought of— when 
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were arriving fast ; si splendid collation was laid out 
in one of the tents, and a band of music was playing 
under the mulberry-trees. The forthcoming archery 
feto at Hale Fields had been the talk of the 
neighbourhood for days past. 

Jessie was an object of considerable interest to the 
guests. She was said to be a sort of ward of Mr Hale’s, 
and very rich; also there was some mystery about her 
fortune. Had they known that it vras a half-sovereign 
lent, years ago, by Mr Hale’s father to Zebedee Peck, 
the hop-picker boy, that had laid the foundation of 
this same fortune, they w'ould perhaps have mani- 
fested less enthusiasm; hut, being ignorant of this 
prosaic fact, several persons were very eager for an 
introduction. 

And now the festivities commenced. Jessie was no 
archer, but she stood by and watched the sports, well 
pleased when her old friend Mary Hale carried off the 
first prize of the day. 

Then followed the luncheon in the tent, and Mr 
Hale’s funny speech when he presented the oak-leaf 
crown to his daughter. 

After that came a dance on the lawn, when Jessie 
was his lordship’s partner, and when the band from 
Canterbury, under the influence of Mr Hale’s home- 
brewed,|||ayed such exhilarating quadrilles, that it 
was to set the very cows in the neighbouring 

fields doing DcU and La Poulc. 

Blithe, how’ever, as the music sounded to the merry- 
makers, there was one car, not far off, to whom jt 
brought no mirth. • 

In the lane leading to Hale Fields, a solitary man 
was standing, with a stern, downcast face. It was 
Richard Mallet, who for the last hour had paced 
backwards and forwards in the lane. Six years had 
passed since he had seen his daughter. During all 
this time, he had kept to his resolution of never inter- 
fering with her education, and had never presented 
himself before her eyes. He had a purpose ever in 
view from which he had never swerved. 

He had come down to Canterbury by coach over- 
night, and finding, as he expected, that his daughter 
had that day quitted school, and gone over to Hale 
Fields with her guardian, he had followed them in 
order to carry out the purpose ho had so long 
meditated. 

It was only within the last hour that his heart had 
failed him. 

Though Richard Mallet looked older and sterner, 
he was mifbli the same man at heart. Time, how- 
ever, had wrought some changes in him. Though 
still in the prime of life, his liair was tinged with 
gray, and his face had a harder look than of old. He 
wore n better coat now, and had a black silk 
neckerchief fastened loosely round his throat. 

The horns and bugles of the Canterbury band 
swelled over the gardens, and the wind carried the 
hum and laughter of the guests to his ears. 

For the twentieth time, he stopped before the gates, 
and for the twentieth time, he turned away again. 

At last, with an angry exclamation at his own 
irresolution, ho opened the gates, and entered the 
grounds. 

‘Mr Hale won’t be able to see you to-day, my Uian 
— ^lie ’a engaged, and can't attend to business,’ called 
out the lodge* keeper as. ho went through the gates. 

‘My business ain’t with Mr llale,’ said Richard, 
looking at the man, whoso red face shewed he had 
taken good care of himself in the general festivity. 

* Oh, it ’b the back-door you want, is it ? ,Tako 
that first path, then, to the right.* 

Tlie man spoke with an insolent air. 

JBut .Richard kept in the broad walk, and went on 
• V ho came to a stop. He had 

heaawff W ^ijP^ name pronounced by some one behind 
at his side. „ 


* Mallet ? Ah, that ’« her name, is it ? Well, she 
is certainly good-looking. But they say, poor thing, 
her family is not recognisable. Is it true ? ’ 

‘ Quite true. Mrs Hale has hinted as much to me 
herself. They do say her father is a common mason, 
and carries a hod on his shoulder to this day. But 
however tliat may be, they are vulgar people — that ’s 
certain.* 

Richard’s lips became white as death. 

‘ What a mercy the child was removed from her 
friends in time ! ’ continued the first speaker. ‘ Really, 
no one would now suppose her to be of low origin. 
With her money, you know, she may expect to make 
a good match one day, and so get free of her former 
tics. What a good thing she fell into the hands of 
the Hales-^quite providential. Ah, hero comes our 
host ! ’ 

The ladies moved away; and Richard, with his 
teeth set, and his foot crushing the gravel under his 
heel, strode on to the house. 

One or two persons turned to look at him as ho 
approached, but the majority of the guests were on 
the side-liiwn, where the dancers were assembled and 
the marquee erected ; so ho escaped observation. 

‘ Is my daughter in ? * he inquired of the servant at 
the hall-door. 

He had walked straight up to the principal entrance. 
The man stared in surprise, and then, with a satirical 
glance at a waiter near, replied : 

‘No, she ain’t, nor won’t bo to-day, nor yet to- 
morrow. Your business ain’t partickler pressin*, I 
*ope ; ’ and he winked at his companion. 

‘You ’ll please to keep a civil tongue in your head, 
and answer my question. Is Miss Mallet in ?' 

‘Miss Mallet? .Yes, she’s about somewhere; hut 

you can’t see her ; that is, you— you ’ The man 

stammered, changed his tone, and stopped. Some- 
thing had warned him in time. 

‘ You ’ll have the goodness to shew mo into a room 
where I can speak to her, and then send and seek her.’ 

Without another word, the man led the way across 
the hall, and ushered Richard into the library. 

It was a handsome room — green and cool, with a 
large bow-window opening out into the garden, and 
an awning outside. Richard could see the gay 
company, and the band and tent, on the lawn. He 
caught sight of his own figure in a mirror opposite, 
but the contrast there did not trouble him. A 
strange self-control had come over him ; there was an 
iron resolution written on his face. 

He was standing gazing at the sacrifice of Iphigcnia, 
in bronze, on^ic mantel-piece, and was striving to 
find out its meaning, when he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching. He tunied, and a young lady ♦and a 
gentleman entered the room through the window. 

It was Jessie and Mr Dick Hale. 

For one moment *they hath stared at the unex- 
pected visitor in surprise ; the next, Jessie gave a low 
cry and sprung forward : 

‘ Father ! * 

Richard Mallet’s arms were folded on his breast, 
hiB face was cold and unmoved ; but at that one 
word his arms opened, and he strained lier to, his 
heart. 

Mr Dick Hale disappeared. 

‘ Thou ain’t forgotten my face, then ! ’ said Richard, 
looking down at his daughter. ‘ That ’s well. I didn’t 
know hut how you might.* 

Though he spoke coldly, his lip trsmbled so he 
could scarcel)^ articulate. 

‘Thou art changed since we met, girl. Instead of 
my poor lame lass, I find thee a lady grown.’ He 
scanned her over at arm’s-length. 

‘I want to know, now, whether you are still my 
own child or not; I want to know whether they 
have changed your heart as well as your dress.— 
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Stay ; don’t speak yet : you may repent it. I have 
a question to ask you ; 1 want to know whether you 
will leave these people, and come home to your 
mother and me — that ’s the proof I want as to whether 
you are still my own child.* 

Jessie’s eyes fell. There was something so cold 
and stern in her father’s voice, it made her heart 
shrink. 

‘Think before you speak; there’s mqch depends 
upon it. Are you ready to leave these friends, and 
cast your lot with me? Are you prepared to live 
with those who are not clever and polished, but rough 
unedicated people. There is a deal to lose, but 1 
think there is something to gain. We can give you 

love, Jessie, such as you may never find else ’ *■ He 

suddenly 8tox)ped. ‘ Answer me, my lass, which is it 
to be — go or stay f * » 

i I ’ll go, father.* 

Ho loved her still ; his last words had decided her 
in a moment. 

‘You’ll go? And will you go contentedly? Will 
you go, feeling you ain’t ashamed o’ them you ’ll have 
to live with ?* 

‘Father! why do you put these cruel questions to 
me? I have prayed to God to bring us together 
every night of my life. Ashamed ! oh, you forget 
I am your chikL* 

Jessie hid her face in her hands, and wept. 

‘You say you ain’t ashamed of me,* said Bichard, 
with a strange expression gathering over his face. 
* TJien I ’ll put your words to the test. Look at this 
hand ; it’s rough and hard with labour ; my boots qre 
thick and ugly ; the linen on my hack is coarse ; my 
coat is badly cut; I don’t look like a gentleman — 
anybody may see that. Now, if you ain’t ashamed of 
me, common-looking as I be, take*mc out through 
tliat window on to the lawn amongst those people, 
and toll them I ’m your father. Hare you do it ? 
Dare you own me before ’em all ? Speak out.* 

Jessie turned deadly pale, and a spasm passed over 
her face. What was it her father asked ? It was too 
much — too much. A hundred things forbade it; 
^Irs Hale’s pride, the opinion of her friends, and — 
worse than all ! — Dick’s w'ords that very day. Siio 
stood dumb and terrified. 

Pier father saw her irresolution, and his breath 
came quick. * You ’ve had time to think. Dare you 
doit?’ 

Tliero was a moment’s silence, and then the struggle 
was at an end. She had counted the cost, and 
had triumphed. She passed her hand over her brow, 
and said ; ‘ Yes, father, I dare. Come ! * 

She had reached the window, when her step faltered. 
Before her was the gay and brilliant assembly. She 
stood spell-bound at the sight, and a shiver passed 
over her. 

‘You can’t, then— -you can’t do it,’ whispered 
Richard hoarsely. Witliout another word, he stepped 
back, and turned, and left her alone. 

But ere he had gone five paces from her, Jessie was 
at his side ; ‘ Father, forgive me ; I have no fear.’ 

She put out her hand, looked up into his face 
r^^iant in her love, and led him straight to the 
window. The next moment they stood in the garden 
before all the people. 

Every eye was fixed on the young girl as she 
crossed the lawn with her companion, and walked up 
to the tent where Mr and Mrs Hale and a party of 
their friends (Canterbury grandees, and quiet old 
*’^*^®* <Bd not dance) were sitting, 

^ ‘Who has Miss Mallet got with lier?* ‘What "a 
singular proceeding!’ ‘la she escorting one of the 
gardeners to the tent ? ’ asked tlie young people on 
the lawn. 

RegaMless of all comments, Jessie never stopped 
tui she bad reached the tent where her hostess sat. 


I Then and there, in a few sigiplo words, she made 
I known her father to Mrs Hale. 

I A buzz of astonishment rose up around. Mrs Hale 
looked bewildered and confused; but, ere Jessie had 
done speaking, Mr Halo was at her side. 

‘Tliis is your father, Jessie, is it? Then I am 
glad to 4nake his acquaintance.* Mr Hale hold out 
his hand to Richard. ‘I have only seen you once 
before, Mr Mallet (it was when your uncle died) ; but 
I have not forgotten your behaviour then.’ 

I Mr Hale’s prompt manner had spared anything like 
I a scene, and relieved every one at once. 

I ‘ Sir, I thank you ; that’s kindly said. But let me 
I explain how I come to intrude myself here.’ Richard 
I stood erect, and unembarrassed, with his hat oflfl ‘I 
i ain’t a man to intrude myself anywhere, but I had a 
j reason for coming here, which may be a wrong un, 
but which I couldn’t help follerin* out. For now 
I goiu’ on seven years, sir, 1 have been pining for the 
sight of my child, and all this time I have never 
meddled nor interfered with the edication I knew she 
ought to have. I come down here to-day, sir, to 
! claim her, and see if she still loved me as she used to 
do; but I come, I’m afeard, in a sperit as might have 
I led to no good. I had grown mistrustful, and thought 
i she’d he changed, and ashamed of mo. So, when she 
j comes into your parlour, where I was waitin*^ for her 
just now, I steeled my heart again her, bonny as she 
looked, and felt jealous of her fine dress ‘and lady 
ways. She said she was ready to go wi’ me, but she 
seemed to be frightened-liko, I thought, and I doubted 
her still. So I said to her (it was a sudden tliought 
that come, I don’t know how) : “df you ’ll cross that 
lawn hand in hand with me, and own me afore all 
those people, 1 ’ll believe you love me as you ought.” 
Whereupon, sir, before I *d time to consider o’ what I 
asked (1 wasn’t myself just then), sho step out of the 
window, and brought mo straight into your presence, 
without a murmur or a blush. And God love her for 
it! And so He will. — It was a right noble act, though 
I Jjadn’t ought to liave asked it.’ 

Jessie hid her face on her father’s arm, and he 
stopped. 

Every ono was silent. TJic simple earnestness of 
the man, and his erect yet modest bearing, had 
touched all present. 

‘ Mr Mallet,’ said an old gentleman coming forward, 

‘ I admire and sympathise with your conduct. May 
God bless yoxir daughter.* 

The old clergyman, a high dignitary of the church, 
laid his hand on Jessie’s arm, and led her to a seat. 

‘Let me shake hands with you, Mr Mallet. I 
honour both your head and your heart.’ 

It was his lordship who spoke. Yes; Mrs Hale 
might stare, and refuse to credit the evidence of her 
senses ; but there was her noble guest actually shaking 
hands with a man without gloves! When a right 
reverend dean and a peer’s son had thus openly 
acknowledged the stone-mason, no one was afraid of 
losing caato by addressing him. 

Jessie and her father would probably have become 
lions, had they not stolen off, through Dick Hale’s 
agency, to a quiet parlour, where tliey were left alone 
to themselves. 

Of course, the archery f&te at Hale Fields was long 
remembered in the neighbourhood, and gained con- 
siderable ^clat from what certain ladies x’lcased to 
term ‘the romantic incident* that terminated the 
day. 

Ono summer evening, some few years later, a family 
group was assembled about the shade of a sycamore, 
in front of a pretty farmhouse in Devonshire* 

The garden overlooked the sea, and, from the seat;, 
under the sycamore, the white, bird-like sails of the 
I fishing-boats coming op with the tide, and the great 
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bull of a Plymouth staamer in the distance, with Its 
smoko-plume trailing? along the horizon, were visible. 

It was Richard Mallet and bis family who were 
assembled in the garden at the Cliff Farm. 

The father, with a roll of paper on his knee, and 
pencil and compasses in hand, was planning some 
improvements for the farm-yard. His wife, busy 
with her knitting, sat at a little distance. One of the 
boys lay on the grass kt his mother's feet, reading to 
her ; the other was watching the Plymouth steamer 
through a telescope. Jessie, alone with her father, on 
the bench under the tree, sat with her hands clasped 
idly before her, and her face fixed on the sea. She 
looked very pretty in that thoughtful attitude. 

^ Father,’ she said suddenly, * 1 was just thinking 
bow strangely good has come out of evil in our two 
lives. Uncle Zob’s wicked intentions seemed to have 
carried with them their own frustration. Ho has 
knit us closer together than ever. I think I should 
never have known how much 1 loved you, had I not 
been separated from my home all those years ; and I 
certainly never could have known how much yon 
loved me.* 

Jessie took hold of her father’s hand, as she spoke, 
and looked at him with unutterable afl'ection. 

‘ Yes, Jessie, good has come out of evil in our lives, 
as you say. And I think people would often have 
less power to injure us than they have, were wc but 
true to ourselves. As long as you and me remained 
so. Uncle Zeb’s curse could never have done us any 
harm. We want more faith in one another, Jessie, 
and in the goodness of our own hearts, and then we ’d 
sec less coldness and disunion than there is in the 
world. But I mustn*t preach ; it’s only yoiir mother 
who says I’m as good as the parson, or who thinks 
mo as clever, bless her heart ! ’ Ho looked towards 
his wife with a fond smile. * Holloa, what arc they 
up to there ! See, there’s Phil shouting like mad I * 

There was evidently great excitement amongst 
the mother and her boys. 

^ There he goes, father. There’s the gentleman 
who took US out fishing the other day, and jumped 
overboard when Ned fell into the water ! * 

A stranger was standing near the edge of the cliff 
beyond the garden-wall. 

‘Ob, do run and ask him to come in,’ said 
the mother. ‘I have seen him there nearly every 
night this week, and wondered who he could be. To 
think I didn’t know him ! You go too, Jessie ; you ’ll 
know how to thank him. Here ’s your hat.’ 

Jessie took her father’s arm, and they set off for 
the cliflf. As they drew near the stranger, Jessie 
suddenly grasped tight hold of her father’s arm. ‘ O 
stop, father — stop! Look, he 's coming this way !’ 

Jessie had recognised the figure before her — it was 
that of Mr Dick Hale. 

He had been prowling about the neighbourhood for 
some days past, in a secret sort of way, quite unlike 
his usual open behaviour. Wild-ducks had been the 
ostensible object of his wanderings, as the gun upon 
bis shoulder gave evidence of; but the sea-fowl 
appeared only to frequent one part of the coast, and 
that was the immediate neighbourhood of the Cliff 
Farm. 

It required no great amount of persuasion upon 
Mrs Mallet’s part to induce Mr Dick Hale to enter 
the house, and to* stay and take supper afterwards. 
And as, upbn returning to his inn at midnight, he 
decided to remain another week in the neighbouVliood, 
it is to be presumed he spent a pleasant evening. 

A few years furttiW 'j^And we again take a peep 
at a family group at tlie Cliff Farm. 

«• But this time assembled by a winter’s fire, 

with the wind rutumlng in the chimney, and the waves 
beating on the beabb below. 


A gray-haired old man is going to tell a Christmas 
story to his grand-children. Grandfather has seen 
strange changes since his youth, and can tell strange 
stories too. 

‘Let it be something true, grandfather,* says a 
bright-eyed little girl on his knee. 

‘ And let it have a terrible name,* says Didr, a fine 
boy of nine. 

‘ Suppose, then, I tell you your mother’s history,* 
says grandfather, looking at the young matron sitting 
by her husband’s side. 

‘Yes, grandfather, tell them that,’ replies the 
children’s father. 

‘ But mother’s history won’t be a story,* cries Dick. 

‘Iti^dll be as good,’ says grandfather; ‘and as you 
want a tefrible name to it, Dick, suppose we call it 
A Dead Man*s Revenge / ’ ' 

A CHAPTER ON EYES. 

The organisations by virtue of which the five senses 
arc enabled to convey their ministrations to the 
sentient part of us, are all interesting of their kind ; 
but neither the mechanism of the ear, nor tlie 
organism of taste, of smell, or of touch, is so full of 
interest as the structure of the eye. 

The fact is, that the organisation of the other four 
senses is too complex, too anatomical to awaken 
popular sympathy. One cannot sit down and dissect 
the nerves of taste ; still more difficult for any but an 
anatomist is it to appreciate the organism of smell, 
hearing, and touch. The mechanism of seeing is 
more obvious. Nature, we may say — slightly invert- 
ing the truth — ^lias so exactly copied the structure 
of telescopes and. similar optical instruments in the 
construction of eyes, that even the most ignorant of 
anatomy may sit down and appreciate her adaptations. 

The eyes of all mammalia are pretty much alike, 
so that having examined any one, the construction 
of any otlier will bo manifest. Certain minor 
distinctions, indeed, there are, such as in cats, for 
example — animals whose eyes are seen to have a slit- 
like pupil, closing in proportion as the light is strong, 
and opening at dusky twilight to the uttermost, so as 
to catch any little glimmering ray ; whence the 
notion has arisen that cats see best in utter darkness 
— a mistake, nevertheless: much light, cats do not 
require to see with, but some they must have. 

When we contemplate the eye of any mammal— of an 
ox or a sheep, for example — the following succession 
of parts is recognisable. Omitting a certain delicate 
membrane, the presence of which none but an anatom- 
ist could discover— first of all, in front conies the 
transparent horny shield termed cornea ; next comes 
a cavity filled with transparent fluid, and divided into 
two compartments by a perforated transverse curtain. 
The curtain itself is called the ‘iris,* on account 
of the play of colours always seen upon it ; and the 
perforation, the functions of which are very import- 
ant, constitutes the central spot so conspicuous 
in the eye and termed ‘the pupil.’ Behind the 
pupil is what anatomists term the c'/ystalline lens — a 
sort of spectacle-glass, the intention of which is to 
concentrate rays of light to a focus on the net-work 
of optic nerve delicately ramified some little distance 
behind— separated from it, nevertheless, by a thick 
transparent humour. Upon this net-work, termed the 
retina, the images of things to be rendered visible 
are projected. The eye, of an ordinary mammal— is 
especially beautiful to contemplate, inasmuch as it 
shews an arrangement of which telescopes and 
microscopes are almost exact copies. 

Every person must have remarked the facility pos- 
sessed by all ordinary eyes of directing themselves 
hither and thither, the head itself remaining immov- 
able. I despair of conveying to the reader a notion 
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be excused from attendance, on the ground of deaf- 
ness. 

* Why, you can hear me speak,' said his lordship. 

* That’s true enough, my lord ; but I have to turn 
my head round very awkwardly, for I am quite deaf 
with one ear.’ 

‘ Oh, then, certainly, sir, you are excused,* replied 
the Baron with mock solemnity, * a juryman ought 
undoubtedly to hear both sides* 

The judge we are speaking of had, in general, a 
very profound dislike to scientific witnesses, espe- 
cially of the medical profession, called upon to give 
an opinion upon the evidence they had heard in court ; 
and he rarely failed in proposing some curious ques- 
tion to them, which eventually ])roved a floorer. 
At one time he took up the assertion of ati eminent 
medical practitioner, xhat Mil «// cases of death by 
vifilent means, a i) 08 t-niortem examination would 
throw light upon the actual cause of the decease.' 

*Aiid pray, sir,* asked the judge, Mf I were dis- 
covered lying on the highway with my head severed 
from my body, what particular light would a post- 
mortem examination throw upon the cause of roy 
death ? * 

At tlie end of a very long examination of another 
celebrated medical man, who had been called iix)on to 
establish the inconipetency of a deceased testator 
to make a will, the witness unfortunately said that 
he believed ‘a// x)crsons were subject to temporary 
fits of insanity.* 

‘And when they are in them,* asked the judge, 
‘are they aware of their state?* 

‘ Certainly not, my lord,’ was the reply ; * they 
believe all they do and say, even if nonsensical, to 
be perfectly right and proper.* , 

‘Good Lord!* exclaimed Alderson, ‘then here have 
I taken no less than thirteen pages of notes of your 
evidence, and, after all, yon may be in a fit of 
temporary insanity, talking nonsense, and believing 
it to be true ! * 

Next in order to Baron Alderson, as a ‘judicial 
joker,’ wc must place the late Honourable Mr Justice 
Maule, whoso bon mots indeed generally exceeded in 
wit and pungency those of the learned baron, although 
every attcmxit at a repetition of them on paper must 
necessarily bo most imperfect, owing to the absence 
of the extraordinary tone and gesticulation with 
which they were ever wont to be accompanied. 

‘ Where do you live ? * asked a counsel of a police- 
man in plain clotlies. 

‘I, sir? I am in the hens* (N division). 

‘Very good: then 1*11 put on my notes that you 
reside iV* the poultry !* quietly remarked the judge. 

Of course, such a joke as this 'was far too subtle 
to be appreciated by half the people in court; and 
indeed the general inconvenience met with in this 
learned judge’s remarks was, that they were rather 
above the comprehension of ordinary minds, and did 
not always accomplish the object for which they 
were specially intended. Such was the effect in his 
witty summing up of a certain AViltshiro case. A 
prisoner was indicted for cutting and wounding the 
prosecutor, with intent to do him some grievous 
bodily harm ; and other counts in the indictment 
varied the intents, bringing the offence at last to one 
of unlawful wounding only, the punishment for which 
is vastly less than for tlie graver crime. A most 
murderous assault having been clearly proved, the 
prisoner’s coifnsel contented himself with arguing 
that no^ malice had been proved to exist in the 
prisoner’s mind, and that the offence of ‘unlawful 
wounding’ was the only ono of which he could be 
convicted. The learned judge, in summing up, said : 
Gentlemen of the jury, the facts are undisputed; 
the law laid down by the learned counsel is quite 
correct. If, therefore, you think that the prisoner 


ripx)ed up the prosecutor’s abdomen, allowing his 
bowels to fisll through the wound, without any 
intention of doing him grievous bodily harm, hut 
merely by way of slightly annoying him, you will 
find him guilty of unlawful wounding.* Tho jury, 
wholly unperceiving the irony conveyed in this 
charge, acted upon what they considered to be tho 
advice of counsel and judge, and acquitted tho 
prisoner of the graver offence ! 

AVe may here mention incidentally Justice Maule’s 
dislike at all times to clear tho court of females when 
cases of an indelicate nature were being tried. 

‘ AVomen had no occasion wdiatever to bo in court,’ he 
would say; ‘and if they came there, he was not 
going to bother himself about sending them out!' 
Notwithstanding this seeming indifference, however, 
he at all times took very good care, by some direct 
or indirect remark, to let them know how much he 
disliked their attendance, at a time when modesty 
should have led them elsewhere. 

‘I am very sorry,* wo once heard him say to a 
young female, who hesitated much in giving some 
very unpleasant evidence — * I am %"cry sorry to have 
to enforce such an examination as this ; it must of 
course be painful to any decent x)er8on, but the ends 
of justice require it ; and not only so, but all the w'ell- 
dressed females you see on cither side of me, have 
come a long w'ny to hear that which pains •you so 
much to utter.* 

AA^e need hardly say tho bench was clear in a very 
few moments. 

On another occasion, ho said to a policeman who 
disliked repeating some very disgusting conversation : 

‘ Go on, go on, my good man, you need not mind y/ic, 
and these ladies enjoy it !’ 

Oil a third occasion, during the progress of a trial 
of a very peculiar nature, an officer, noticing several 
ladies in court, and being ignorant of the learned 
baron’s peculiarity, exclaimed : ‘ All females must be 
good enough to leave tho court,’ 

‘All decent females have left long ago!* e.xclaimcd 
the judge. 

Satire was, indeed, the distinguishing clement in 
all tho jocular remarks of Justice Maule, and the 
lashes from such a wliip were by no means easy to 
bear. 

To a young attorney’s clerk, who, at his lordship’s 
chambers, jiolitely intimated that he thought the 
judge had no power to make a particular order, he 
said: ‘O pray don’t trouble yourself to talk about 
my poiver — that you know nothing about; if you 
don’t like the order, and think it will relievo your 
mind to do so, go outside and call me a* fool ; but 
don’t do it in here, or else I must have the 
unpleasantness of committing you.* 

Another excellent remark has been so often repeated 
that we almost fear to ‘dish it up* again. ‘Maule,* 
said, a somewhat vain, although profoundly learned 
judge, speaking to our witty friend as he was quietly 
taking his lunch of bread and cheese in the judges* I 
private room — ‘ Maule, why do you drink beer ?’ 

‘ To bring my mind down to a level with the other 
judges,’ w^as the immediate reply. 

Wo remember being one day in the Court of 
Common Pleas, where an intricate point relative to 
the true construction of a idea was being debated, 
when, after ‘ bottling up ’ his indignation for some 
time, tho judge we are speaking of thus deliver^ 
himself : • 

‘It is the pleader’s own fault, that we have in court 
one half tho litigation that exists. Why, in this 
very plea, there is a sentence wholly unintelligible, 
owing to tho presence of three very uawarrantabl^>- 
words — the plaintiff is said to have done certain act% 
“behind the defendant’s back.” Now, what is meant 
by this sentence? Of course you will say it means 
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<< without his knowledge,” but this is a most fallacious 
answer. If a 9-pounder gun were fired beliind the 
back of the special pleader who drew this plea, would 
that be without his knowledge, I wonder ! I should 
say not. I never like these fanciful terms in serious 
matters; I am pestered with them at chambers. Why, 
only the other day, I had to read an affidavit in 
which the deponent swore that “she was so frightened, 
she could have crept into a nut-shell iny only 
wonder is she didn't follow it up with the assertion, 
that she “verily believed she should have done 
BO, had a nut- shell been there to receive her.”’ 

The only other anecdote we have room for, is 
connected with a trial for a very serious offence, in 
which the prisoner, after conviction, being called 
upon in the usual manner before judgment was 
passed, answered : ‘ May Heaven strike me dead, my 
lord, if I know anything about it.’ There was perfect 
silence in court for nearly a minute, every one looking 
at the judge, and wondering what was to come next. 
At last came this startling address : ‘ Prisoner at the 
bar, Providence not thinking fit to interfere in your 
case, tlie sentence of the court upon you is, that you 
be transported beyond the seas for tlie period of 
fifteen years.* 


TW© LETTERS FROM THE LEVANT. 

l-ETTEK II. 

Befobe I give you an account of what remains of 
the ancient Sardis, to which we made an expedition 
a few days since, it would be well to describe to you 
our head -quarters, Smyrna. I took one of the army 
of guides who harass you from dawn to eve ; and he 
first conducted me through the intricacies of the 
several bazaars. Tliey are extremely dirty, and so 
narrow, that a string of camels passing througli witli 
their cumbrous bales of merchandise on either side 
completely blocks up the passage. When a stoppage 
thus takes place, the animals lie clown and suffer the 
impatient passengers to walk over them and their 
lading, for the wffiole length of the train. Tliese 
bazaars are all covered in, more or less imperfectly, 
and have gates at each end, which are secured at 
night when no one remains within. The shops or 
bootlis at each side are small, and quite open in front, 
to within about two feet of the ground; the great 
shutter by which it is secured, lifting up like a port- 
lid, leaves the whole of the interior exposed, as well 
as the proprietor himself, sitting cross-legged amidst 
his wares, within reach of every article, ready to 
serve his customers, who stand without. 

There are many bazaars, and each is devoted to the 
sale of the same description of article throughout. 
Thus, in one I found dried fruits and sweetmeats ; in 
another, all kinds of silk manufacture; in a third, 
cotton stuflTs of every descriptiop ; in a fourth, pipes 
and pipe- sticks of all varieties, but no tobacco, for 
which I had to go to another place. Here were arms 
new and old, Khorassan sabres and Damascene 
yataghans; rifies inl{dd with silver, and beautifully 
ornamented. Tli^re, in a bazaar with scarce room for 
two to pass each other, and ankle-deep in mud, were 
operatives in the costliest metals, squatted by their 
charcoal stoves, and smoking their tchibouques. Of 
the wealth of these no idea can be formed from their 
j)utward appearance. There is no show ; nothing is 
produced till it is required by a purchaser, real or 
pretended, when they will bring forth from about 
their persons Uie richest chains and bracelets, and 


ornaments of solid gold. Exposed, there is only a 
small case of jewellery, as if to shew their calling, 
containing nothing of much value. Diamonds, wher- 
ever they may come from, are very plentiful, and not 
badly set. The mixture of gold and silver in the 
same article of plate is much prized here, though not 
to my individual taste. The shopkeepers are manu- 
facturers and mechanics, as well as salesmen, and 
carry on the business of selling and making in the 
same booth. 

Tiiero is a bazaar for anything and every tiling, 
but it is hard to deal with the Turks and Arme- 
nians without interpreters; and there are Jews, 
‘cozening Jews,’ who are certain to cheat the pur- 
chaser, receiving a percentage from the dealer upon 
the sum laid out as a matter of course. I saw s^ome 
handsome Turkey carpeting sold at about a dollar 
per two square feet, and some beautiful Persian rugs 
of the most brilliant colour at about double that 
price. I visited the vapour-bath and the slave- 
market, the Greek churches, Catholic chapels, Jewish 
synagogues, and Turkish mosques, and I refreshed 
myself at a cafe — al fresco — with a narghileh and 
sherbet at the caravan bridge. Having thus reached 
the extremity and outskirts of the town, and the 
cemeteries which partly enclose it, I turned back, 
and crossed through a labyrinth of streets to the 
glass bazaar, where is an enormous quantity of the 
German kind, coloured and gilded to suit the Turkish 
taste. 

The town of Smyrna is backed on the soutli by 
a fine grassy elevation. The declivity of this hill 
is still occupied by the healthier and better situated 
quarters of the Turks and Jews ; and, on the summit, 
quite alone, stand the ruins of a fort built by a Greek 
emperor about the year 1224. These old walls, from 
whicli an excellent view of the city is obtained, 
enclose a considerable space, and have within them 
large subterranean magazines, beneath groined arches 
supported by square pillars. These places are choked 
with the rubbish of ages ; but some stone-baths arc 
yet visible, and a very remarkable colossal head 
fixed in a niche in the wall, supposed by some to 
represent Apollo, and by others to be the Amazon 
Smyrna, from whom the town received its name. 

A few old rusty guns upon the rampart yet enable 
the Turks to ‘ make it sunset ’ during the fast of the 
Ramazan, when their welcome report permits the 
faithful to commence a repast which they may pro- 
long to any hour of the niglit, and conclude with 
i tobacco and opium sufficient to stupify them, from 
sunrise until the cannon’s roar again releases thorn 
from total abstinence. 

‘ Smyrna the beautiful,’ ‘the glory of Ionia,’ ‘the right 
eye of Asia Minor,’ appears a mass of red-tile roofing, 
with numerous wliite minarets rising high above 
it; M’ith here and there clumps of cypresses that 
mark where intramural burial-grounds are not pro- 
hibited. To the right, above the head of the gulf, 
and inland of Smyrna, a beautiful plain spreads itself 
to the foot of the mountain by which the whole is 
distantly enclosed. This plain is thick strewn with 
vineyards and gardens, and is abundantly productive 
of vegetables and fruits. It is pleasantly shaded with 
olives, pomegranates, and magnificent plane-trees, 
and watered with innumerable streams. 

Descending from this place with one Borgo, a 
Jew, who had attached himself to our company, I 
accepted an invitation to his house. The appearance 
of his mean and ruined domicile gave little hope 
of such comfort os was within. He ushered me into 
an elegant divan, softly carpeted, and full of ottomans ; 
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liero we found hig brother, both their wives, and the 
widow of a third brother just dead of the plague ; all 
young and handsome, but with unbecoming heid- 
dresses tied under the chin, and concealing every lock 
of their hair ; their complexions were remarkably 
fair and transparent, and their eyes dark and ani- 
mated ; thus arc most of the Jewish and Turkish 
Smyrnesc beauties in their youth, but in middle age 
they grow tallowlsh in face and coarse every way. 

We were treated wdtli sweetmeats, wine and coflfee, 
and, while smoking our pipes, were entertained by the 
brothers, who played the guitar and a sort of violin 
with seven strings (a remarkably fine-toned instru- 
ment), and sung Greek and Turkish songs. When 
this was all over, •however, our hospitable friends 
gave us to understand that they wore opA to take 
from us whatever wo tRought adequate remuneration ; 
and receiving from me — I tlirew it at them — a handful 
of i)iastres, they struck up a merry port of duet, and 
, played us down stairs and into the street. 

I These Jews were very rich and well to do, hut they 
; could not resist the cliance of doing a little ‘ stroke of 
business ’ even when entertaining their guests. 

In perambulating the streets of Smyrna, nothing 
strikes you more forcibly than the extraordinary 
variety of costume. Tlie flowing robes of the Turks, 
Armenians, and Jews, looking rich and gaudy despite 
of their filthy state of dirt, are there, in great variety 
and splendour ; elegant turbans of scarlet and dirty 
white; the deep-dyed fez witli a blue silken tassel, worn 
cither with or without the turban by both Turks and 
Greeks; the Jewish yellow gabardine, the balloon- like 
kalp<ac of the Armenians ; the pelisses of all classes 
furred and embroidered ; the silver-mountei and 
inlaid pistol and yataghan worn by Turks and Alba- 
nians. All classes of every nation here — and they are 
J^egion — shew a taste for ornament and colour ; and 
even the black coat and three-cocked hat of the 
priests have infinite variety to recommend them ; 
the streets are like a brilliant kaleidoscope ; the red 
and yellow shoes and slippers, the universal amber- 
mouthed tchibouque and embroidered lohacco-bag, 
the nondescript uniform of tiie Turkish soldiers, the 
motley asst‘mblage of Asiatic and European nations : 
all tlieso figures astonished and perplexed my eyes, 
and 1 could not but think of the description of that 
great company on the day of Pentecost. 

Ghostly figures of women, all in wdiito, paddle 
through these dirty streets in slippers, from the bath 
! to tile cemeteries, their heads veiled in wlute, and with 
a black crape visor, which does not al^yays conceal the 
custard-like countenance beneath it. They are as 
pale as if they had been periodically blooded, like fed 
veal, to whiten tlie flesh. This is the more remark- 
able, as the wives of the Ariuenians flourish delicately, 

! and those of the Greeks luxuriantly, in the same soil 
and climate in which those of the Turks so quickly 
fade; the two former classes, indeed, are eminently 
beautiful, and are quite aware of the fact ; witli their I 
braided hair, and embroidered scarlet caps, they 
I remind one of a horticultural exhibition of peonies 
and ranunculuses. 

A great feature of Smyrna is the caravans that are 
always passing along its streets, with their rich 
I burdens of carpets from Persia, or with cotton or 
madder root, packed in great parcels, and swelling 
the sides of the camels. They follow in single file the 
ass that always conducts them, and extend a far 
greater distance than any trains on the Great Northern 
or Western Railways ; they vary in number from two 
hundred down to forty, and arrive from distances as 
far as fifty days’ journey. 

Enough of modern Smjrma. I will say a few words 
of ax^ient Sardis — Sort, as it is now called— -which 
\ ’'Visited the other day. It is situated on a small 
hill, separated from a mountain by a deep valley, 


through which the golden-sanded Pactolus flows. This 
hill is about an hour’§ w^alk in circuit, and composed 
of a loose crumbling red earth, on which account we 
piay suppose it to have changed its form considerably 
in the course of ages. The ruins on the northern side, 
where it descends into the plain, first arose before 
us, and those are supposed to be a part of the city 
beneath where the Acropolis stood. At a mill, turned 
by the Pactolus, we alighted and got some few Greeks 
employed in grinding corn there to bake us some 
bread. We found it no easy matter to bathe in that 
remarkable stream ; so shallow was it, and insignificant, 
that we could scarce persuade it to run over us as wo 
lay flat upon its pebbly bed. We then explored what 
travellers have described as the Templo of Croesus 
and the Church of St John. Wo found, indeed, old 
walls in abundance, and the ruins of what must 
have been stupendous buildings ; but, alas, whether 
they were palaces or churches, can bo only a 
matter of vain conjecture. It is now as it was 
described to be by INIacfarlane thirty years ago, and 
doubtless will remain in the same state for generations 
to come: nothing short of such an earthquake as 
destroyed it in the reign of Tiberius is likely to alter 
its present appearance. ‘ Sardis, identified witli the 
names of Crmsus, and Cyrus, and Alexander, covering 
the plain with her thousands and tens of thousands of 
men of war; great even to the days# of Augustus; 
destroyed by earthquakes, and again and again 
restored ; Christian Sardis offering her hymns of 
thanksgiving for deliverance from pagan persecution 
in the magnificent temples of the Virgin and apostles ; 
Sardis again fallen under the yoke of a false creed, 
but retaining yet her myriads, only 500 years ago! 
What is Sardis now? Her foundations are fallen, 
her walls are thrown down ; “ she sits silent in 
darkness, and is no longer called the Lady of King- 
doms;” a few mud-huts, inhabited by Turkish herds- 
men, and a mill or two, contain her whole present 
population.’ That description — I think Arundeil’s 
— describes S^^rdis now also. A colony of storks liave 
taken quiet possession of her ancient walls. The 
only very remarkable relics of her antiquity are two 
columns of a temple said to have been tlic temple of 
Cybcle ; their fall has been predicted, oftefi enough, 
but the distorted capital yet maintains its position, 
and the mnrmorean blocks wliich compose the fellow- 
pillars still lie scattered on the ground. Build a 
column with backgammon-men, and gently overset 
it, and you will have a good idea of how these were 
constructed, and of their present state. Each huge 
millstone-1 ike piece is of such weight and solidity as 
to defy the power of Sardians, Turcomen, and Greeks, 
did they wish even to commit the sacrilege of re- 
moving tlipm; there they remain as they fell long 
since — there those two still stand as they stood from 
the remotest antiquity ; but from the columns being 
Ionic, I am inclined to place their erection subsequent 
to the reign of Gyges and his immediate successors. 
One may climb to the Acropolis, and suffer imagina- 
tion to amuse itself with tl»o anecdotes with which 
the earlier historians have put flesh and blood, and 
skin and complexion, to the skeleton upon which 
they had to work ; one may pronounce this or that 
part of the extensive plain beneath us to be Thymbria, 
wljere the victorious Cyrus ^deprived the Lydian 
Crmsus of his empire, and identify a hundred qpots 
as the place of some storied action. Nothing of this 
is certain ; but we knew thajb beneath us lay, indeed, 
the city — the resort of Solon and tho seven sages ; of 
the poet Archilochus of Paros ; of the moral JEsop ; 
that there was, somewhere, the mighty treasury of 
Croesus ; the palace of the Lydian kings who sprang^ # 
from Atys; that there it was that the offende^ 
modesty of one whose very name is now disputed, 
the queen-consort of King Candaules, transferred lua 
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crotv^n and Icingdom unto Gyges, and conferred upon 
)iim the magic ring ; tliat in tlie vast plain beneath 
were once arrayed the hosts of Xerxes, and the bar- 
baric splendours of the hordes of Alaric, the Scourge 
of God. The Tactolus is in no place deep or clear, and 
the sandy bed whereon it runs is scarcely auriferous ; 
one branch flows round tlie ruined city to the west, 
and another, rarely mentioned, takes an eastward 
course; both almok lose themselves in the marshy 
plains of Hermus. 

We were prevented from prolonging our stay in 
this ruined haunt of the subliineat memories by 
absence of all accommodation, and we took horse in 
a few hours for Magnesia, Our course lay through a 
country studded with enormous tumuli, whore 

Lie the Terrihlc in arms, ^Yho, horn beside 
The broad Oygican lake where llyllus flows 
And llermus, called this fertile soil their own; 

in fact, through the necropolis of Sardis. 

Now, you will have had enough of ruins, and, indeed, 
of my writing altogether; so I will conclude vrith a 
brief account of a trip to the isle of Patmos, and so 
say my last of ‘ the Ix»viint.* 

Patmos is a very high and rocky island indeed, and 
has scarceh’' a level spot upon it» It consists of steep 
and craggy liills, and is indented by deep bays along 
its coasts ; one of these forms a harbour, where six or 
seven ships may lie secure from every wind tliat blows 
in from twelve to seventeen fathoms of water; the 
entrance to tliis is on the east side. The island pro- 
duces corn and wine, but neither in sufficient quanti- 
ties for its own wants. Ilown upon the beach where 
we landed is a small fisliing-village ; from thence the 
inhabitants sail to the mainland, with their exports of 
manufactured caps and stockings, and bring back the 
necessities of life in their open caiques. The women 
are dressed in caps of enormous size, and of their own 
making ; the men are almost all flshermen. The 
whole island belongs to the monastery, which is built 
upon its highest point ; but the holy men themselves 
have to pay a tax, of a small amount, to the capitan 
pacha. We visited the consul’s house, wlio had 
attired liimself — though a Greek, born and bred — in 
an English costume, to do us honour; he professed 
great admiration of our countrymen, and of all that 
belonged to us ; of our rum, gunpowder, biscuits, and 
pork and beef — which last articles he dexterously indi- 
cated he had less of than he wanted. The houses of 
Patmos are flat- roofed, and the streets too narrow for 
a donkey or a wheelbarrow ; there are no shops except 
a •wine-seller’s or two, and cobblers’ stalls. Tlie mon- 
astery is dedicated to St John the llivine, and is said 
to be of great antiquity ; the walls witliin are painted 
in a sort of fresco, with a series of wonderful animals ; 
the beasts of the Apocalypse, according to the idea of 
the artist, whose imagination must have been as dis- 
tempered as the surface he bedaubed, without com- 
mitting one breach of the second comniandnient. The 
chapel and other parts of the edifice were elaborately 
carved ; there were several pictures of the Virgin, St 
John, and St George, much gilded, and a good deal 
smoked ; and upon the altar were three golden 
candlesticks. 

As we could only speak English, and tlie superior 
of the convent only* Romaic, our communications 
were rather curtailed, but he was immensely 
civil; he ^avc us pipes to smoke, and aniseed 
raki — a spirit such as* the Russians were plied 
with during the late war — and having presented each 
of us with an aromatic sprig, he, politely and with 
considerable tact, turned us over to his librarian, a 
*^onerable papa, with an enormous snow-white beard, 
clh library were about 800 volumes, of chiefly 
and, like their wine, a little of it 
wjsnt length with us ; the latter is red, with 


a SYveet and not palatable taste. In a cave, about 
half-way down the hill from the monastery, St John 
is said to have resided ; it is a mere shelf of the pre- 
cipitous rock, of which the upper part projects so as 
to form a kind of roof, and the front is faced with 
mason- work ; it now forms a little chapel, especially 
grateful for a resting-place, wherein relics are ex- 
liibited and sold to pilgrims. The reverend recluse 
who inhabits it exhibited some specimens of antique 
pottery found in the island, one of which much amused 
us : a piece of superior fabric, of unquestionable but 
unknown ago, disclosed upon its nether side the familiar 
name of ‘Wedgwood.* Carefully preserved, here also 
were some fragments of paper, clearly peeled off 
a toa-che^t, which, being covered Vith Chinese char- 
acters, incomprehensible aiul ^probably unknown to 
people in this remote spot, were actually set do^vn 
by them, and preserved with religious veneration as 
a fragment of the original Apocalypse. 

Leaving these proofs of ignorance or deception, we 
once more ascended to the monastery, and walked 
out upon its terraced roof ; before us lay the Sporadea 
and the distant Cyclades, and beautiful sights on all 
sides through the calm gray air ; the sea all round 
was quite unruffied, and rising out of it were islands 
almost without number. Viewing the world from 
this idace, we might suppose that she was beginning 
to shew the topmost erngs of her highest mountains 
after tlie first universal deluge, promising to expose 
still greater tracts yet fathoms below the light of 
the sun. We left this Patmos terrace regretfully, and 
envied the good friars their daily panorama. 


THE SOOTHER. 

Tiiou little silvan brooklet, 

That ripplcst pa«?t niy feet, 

Come speak to me and soothe mo 
With whispers strange and sweet. 

And charm away my sadness. 

And bid my heart rejuico ; 

So gentle arc thy fancies. 

So musical thy voice. 

Come tell me how the light winds 
Do loiter as they p.iS8, 

With snow-drop and with blue-bell 
Anipng the tender grass. 

Some legend of the green-wood. 

Or loves of wnter-fay ; 

Of fairies that come tripping 
To dunce the night away. 

Daintily sipping the dew-drops. 

Until the sun’s return, 

Then lulled by thee to slumber 
Under the wavy fern. 

Thou mossy-margdd brooklet, 

That glidest calm and free. 

Wilt thou speak to the rushes. 

And wilt thou not to me ? 

So gentle are thy fancies, ^ 

So musical thy voice, 

Oh, speak to me and soothe me, 

And make my heart rejoice. C. 
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THE GREAT ST CADGER SWEEPSTAKES. 

1 AM not one of the < knowing ones;’ I am not a 
^ noble sportsman;’ 1 have but vogue notions asso- 
ciated witli the locality known as * the Corner;’ I do 
not pretend even to bo ‘a judge of horseflesh;’ yet 
was I to be found not long since in company with 
many thousand fcllow-Londoners, journeying in an 
express excursion-train, to witness that important 
turf-event— tlie race for the Great St Cadger Sweep- 
stakes. Now this, as every one knows, takes place 
at the Diecastcr Autumn Meeting ; and, as every one 
also knows, IJiecaster is a pleasant, pretty town, 
situate in a nortliern county, and some one hundred 
and fifty miles from the metropolis. So, to be in time 
for the race, the train started at a very early hour, 
while cocks were just clearing their throats for crow- 
ing, while breakfast-rolls were in an immature and 
indigestible state in the oven, while the morning air 
was blowing about in a free, fresh, and genial manner, 
as yet unadulterated for the London market, and 
while the dew was very wet on the ground, and its 
little diamond eggs laid out in every place where 
room could possibly be found to deposit them. Quito 
a noonday hubbub at the station, however, if not 
something more. Extra porters, extra guards, extra 
pay-boxes. This way to the train now starting for 
Diecaster! Here’s room, iting bell, and scream 
whistle, and away we move. And now the sun fairly 
mounts on to the cloth of gold spread for his foot- 
steps in the cast, and, like a young heir come into 
possession, begins to fiing about his wealth upon all 
manner of barren and unprofitable objects, gilding 
blank hill-tops, and grim and sooty manufactory 
chimneys, and being in no sort of hurry to seek out 
the gdod glorious little flowers down in the valley, 
opening their pretty lips in grateful readiness for 
his morning kisses. 

Latest Setiinff,-^7 to 4 agst. Pentapolis ; 8 to 1 ngst. 
Blund^bore; 11 to 1 agst. Archipelago; 12 to 1 each 
agst. AU Baba and Semiramide ; 100 to 7 agst. Sally- 
in-our- Alley ; 100 to 3 agst. Hoopdedoodendoo ; 40 to 
1 agst. Camaralzaman ; 100 to. 1 agst. Dandy Jim ; 
and 1000 to 1 agst: Hippopotamus. 

•They are 8|iU at it, then,’ must the sun have 
thought, if the sun ever does think — ^lie has reflections, 
but has he tlioughts ? — as he rose upon the hum of 
talking at the^vellway station, where thombove quota- 
tions were the staple the disoussion* * Just as 1 
left them last night/ Tes, and all the night tlirougb 
they Ve been goihg <m very much in the same way ; 
and some of us, I note, as 1 glance round at my 
brotber-excursionistii, look a little the wotte for it 


already. A glaze of bile dims some eyes near me, 
and, generally, the faces are rather pale and tumbled; 
and there is an undoubted odour of doubtful tobacco^ 
and just a soup^on — a whiff of stale brandy and water, 
or whisky. toddy. Have we all been to bed? I 
wondered. 

There, are divers modes of estimating time’s pro- 
gress. As farmers ruddle sheep, so we all affix some 
distinguishing mark upon each year as it passes ; and 
different men have different marks. I have heard 
soldiers single out the Chillianwallah year, or the 
Alma your. Collegians refer to the year u^hen 
Dimple got the Newdigate. Lawyers date from 
Dobbs being Chief-justice, or Sheepskin having the 
Common Pleas ; or allude to the 15th and ICth 
Victoria. We excursionists marked our calendars 
with racing notahiUa. We spoke of the year when 
Artaxerxes won the Newgate Cup ; when Our Mary 
Ann carried off the Corporation Stakes; and when 
Merry Andrew ran for the Pacha’s Plate- We were 
intensely turfy; and yet, almost to my disappoint- 
ment, we had not all tliat pronounced, equine appear- 
ance I had, in idea, been in the habit of connecting 
with sporting gentlemen. True, some of us rejoiced 
in tlie regulation close-shave, short-cut hair, narrow- 
rimmed hat, trousers tight as eelskins, and the 
curved parenthesis legs. But others, in appear- 
ance, betrayed no sign of stable p;redilcct]on8 ; ^and 
might, indeed, so solid, grave, and respectable they 
seemed, have been farmers, mercliants, lawyers, or 
even eminent physicians. One— a stoiit elderly 
gentleman, whose chin was quite an important work 
in many volumes, and who was attired in sleek black, 
with a white cravat and a broad-brimmed hat — was 
fast setting down as a bishop, or, at any rate, as a 
metropolitan dean, when I found him breaking out 
in language even less ecclesiastical than 1 have 
chronicled — 

•1 say, sir, it’s an infernal shame, an. infernal 
shame ! ’ 

His voice became thick with indignation ; a very 
flne purple dawned in" face, and his chins billowed 
about in a tempest. X thought* he had been robb^ 
seriously maltreated, or charged doflble fare, beitig a 
stout man, and carrying so much luggage^ as ft we(r^, 
in the shape of fat. I inquired the reasdki of his 
wrath. 

*lt’s an infernal shame! TheyVe taken What- 
man off Methuselah ! He’s going to side Semiramide.^ 

There eras quite a yell of execratiOli in the carriage. • 
I did not strictly appreciate the glieiftatoy but I cor- 
dially agreed that it was reslly Agtite ^sl too bad, 
and that it was just such things as wblcfa disgusted 
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respectable people with the tutf ; and as all» of course, 
arrogated to themselves respectability, the remark 
was received with favour. And now we rattled along 
bravely on out irop imth. Would the Weather hold 
up ? we were epecutating. It just wanted a shower 
to put the course in nice order. Ah ! but too much 
rain, and where would Pentapolis be ? some one 
asked in knowing way. Pen — for so, with affec- 
tionate abbreviation, we termed the animal — couldn't 
win on a wet course. Por his part, the bishop was 
of opinion that it would rain like blazes before we 
reaclied Diecaster; that the strongest horse would 
win, and tliat the devil might take the hindmost. 
Then alarmist suggestions were heard : Did any 
one know anything about All Baba casting his shoe, 
and damaging his off-hoof? Was it true that Sally had 
beaten Hoopdedoodendoo at the trial on Monday? 
The bishop remarked, in reference to Aretlmsa, that 
he had looked well at lier legs, and in strong language 
desired great mischief to himself if he thought much 
of them. He did not believe the least in PentapoHs 
never knew a horse to win when the odds were seven 
to four about him ; knew a thing or two,- and it 
couldn't be done for the money; shouldn’t bo sur- 
prised if a dark horse played the trick, after all; 
and if any gentleman would like to transact business 
about Hippopotamus, wh}^ he wouldn’t balk .him — 
he couldn’t say fairer tlian that. 

Half-way on the journey there was a plunge out of 
the carriages for bitter beer — a lapse of five minutes 
merely, and then we were shrieking through the 
country again. Why was Tomahawk scratched ? 
That was what we all wanted to know. And was the 
owner going to stand to win upon AU Baba or upon 
Serniramide? Why had Camaralzaman gone down 
suddenly, after having been as high up as he well 
could be? We were always upon sucli subjects as 
these. Once, it is true, the bishop led the conver- 
sation astray about the fighj^ on Monday, at which he 
had assisted, between those distinguished members of 
the P. B., the Bradford Bantam and the Chelsea 
Nobbier, land described with glowing eloquence a 
*one, two,* between the eyes, administered by the 
Bantam ; but this lasted only a few minutes, and 
then wo were on the main line again ; and, the 
field against the favourite, w^ould anybody make a 
bet? 

Here we are at Diecaster station at last, and not 
merely the London train, but excursion-trains from 
all the neighbouring manufacturing towns are pouring 
out their thousands and tens of thousands; and 
through many arrangements of barricades, much 
temporary planking for the accommodating or con- 
fusing of crowds, through cordons of additional 
railway-servants recruited from all parts of the rail- 
way kingdom, and of policemen sworn in specially 
for this great occasion, wo. make our w4y into the 
town. Soon the bodies of excursionists lose their 
identities, and all seethe up together in a human 
mass, moving through the principal street all in 
one .direction — to the race-course. Had the town 
caputolated that morning to a besieging enemy, it 
not have been filled more rapidly, or by a 
moee ample and heterogeneous army; horses, car- 
riages, and omnibuses are bringing in more company 
from shorter distances whither railways do not run ; 
and flies kre swarming about — qne-horsed, not ento- 
mological — beset witir a mad anxiety to convey 
Tisitors to the course, and hurry back into the 
town, and generally, to make more trips to and fro 
than they can possibly hope to- achieve within the 
^veti time. Were Diecaster an open museum for 
m display of : ^wehicular curiosities, more striking 
examples of.'jgsMage construction could not have 
been its streets. A special erowd 

cloaks' betting-room, quite an imposing 


building, and not unlike a chapel in its external 
aspect. Wading through this crowd, and fbllowing 
cleverly in the rear* of a costermonger^s cart, 
j donkey-drawn, and con\«eying a heavy party pf 
six, I, too, push on -for the course; and now bn 
its edge, 1 find myself In quite a market overt for 
commerce in brandy-balls, walking-sticks, nuts and 
apples, Albert rock, and ‘caikes and boons, a ponny/ 
Here, too, I perceive much three-throwing at cocoa- 
nut-laden sticks, divers gambling arrangements for 
knocking Sixpence off a lump of putty, and not 
getting it when you do knock it off; for pricking at 
a subtly folded garter, and for firing at a target 
with th^ advantage of obtaining ‘ nuts for your 
money, and sport for nothing.’ Here, too, is a grand 
performance of acrobatic ^titlent ; a gentleman in 
exliibition doubling-up a little boy, also in spangles, 
into all conceivable and inconceivable shapes. The 
royal Punch and Judy is giving an allegretto vivace 
performance; a girl with fair liair and a dirty face 
is dancing in a sort of grasshopper wagon-stilts ; a 
band of sable minstrels are dinning out * Sally, come 
up — Sally, come down;’ nn accomplished monkey, 
on an elevated round table, plays tho tambourine, 
skips witli a hoop, dances a hornpipe, performs a 
solo on the triangle, goes through tho broadsword 
exercise, and eventually fires off a musket — achieving 
the whole round of his entertainment in about t))e 
space of three minutes. All these are swarming 
along to the race-course, but making occasional halts 
with the view of feeling the pulse of the crowd, and 
ascertaining if stray coppers abound. Here, too, are 
some old vagrant acquaintances. Tho British seaman 
who has lost his legs, as he states, from tlie bite of 
a shark, and who exhibits a hideous cartoon of the 
painful occurrence, and keeps too curious boys 
from treading on tho work, or from precluding the 
inspection of passers likely to pay as well as gaze, 
by administering severe thumps on the toes with his 
crutch. Here are more British seamen — three, each 
having lost an arm, their appearance unprepossessing, 
and savouring a good deal of the land, as they group 
themselves round their Union Jack, and singing 
dolefully Tke Hag of Biscag^ maintain a vivid look-out 
for halfpence. Here is the dreadful man who elevates 
a pictorial placard, representing a house on fire, and 
an individual leaping from the two-pair window, with 
a statement beneath that he is tho individual, and 
that in the disaster he bit off his tongue*— exhibiting 
that lost member, a black, India-rubber-looking lump, 
preserved in spirits of wine in a glass-bottle suspended 
from his chin, while his wife dodges about the crowd 
in search of moved spectators. And here, wonder 
of wonders I — here is a blind man dragged race ward 
by his dog. 

At length we are on the course. The air is gam- 
boling hither and thither in a delicious abandon, and 
I a blue sky canopies over the wide-spread carpet 
below — bright, warm, green in colour, save where a 
thick crowd blackens it near the grand stand and 
winning-post, and snow-white streaks map out the, 
boundaries of the course. And now* I perceive the 
prism hues of the jockeys’ jackets dancing above the 
throng; and hurrah! up go certain numbers to the 
top of the telegraph-post ; and hurrah again 1 Daddy 
Longlegs has won the Town Handicap, value 100 
guineas, for three-year old colts, 8 st. 7 lb.; fillies, 
8 St. 4 lb. — the second to save hit stake. Annie 
Laurie, the favourite, has been beaten by a length. 

But this is a small event — a sip of the excite- 
ment to come in half an hour, white lines 
dividing the course from the spectators are now 
rubbed ottt» for the crpwd has tided over the barriers 
to inspect more closely the winner of the Town 
Hkitdicap, and to view also at much as can be seen 
of the Qfiexations of saddling and weighing for the 
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^ GM-reat St Cadger/ as a wild-looking being (like 
a huntsman suffering from pauperism and insanity* 
and preferring nakedness to top-boots for bis feet 
and legs), proclaims it, thrusting what he calls a 
^cVect card^ in the face of any one he can approach 
suflSciently near for his purpose ; and he is only a 
sample of a legion of other insane and poverty-stricken 
huntsmen, who, leaping, and bounding, and shrieking 
about, hoarse, hot, and hard-breathing from their 
exertion, proffer * o’roct cards threo-pence, and lead- 
pencil a penny,' to every one who appears not to want 
the articles in question. * And now I am close to the 
palings of an enclosure in which are congregated 
very fine samples of that great institution, the British 
Swell. Grandly proportioned, muscular, clean- 
groomed and glossy altogether, with copious broad- 
cloths, well-waxed, wefl-setting moustache, bird's- wdng 
wliiskers, long white hands, superbly cool and grandly 
imperturbable altogether, the swell proper — and here 
is the genuine article— is unmatched and unmatchable. 
He is belted with a race-course glass, pendent behind 
him like a peaceable cartouche-box, and he is making 
notes in the most natty of note-books. He will drop 
bis money, of course — it is one of the missions of the 
swell pur mng — and he is not supremely intellectual ; 
but lie is a fine production, and well worth examining. 
Kote that the sun and breeze of the course have 
improved by warming up his usually somewhat too 
pale complexion; and here, in a smaller enclosure, 
are many individuals, by no means swells, but still 
making very fapid entries in their note-books. One 
I of them, fishy as to his eyes, and mildewed generally 
in appearance, comes down to the front, near where 
I am stationed ; he smiles in a bland, moist, inviting 
way. 

‘ Can I make a bet with any gentleman ? What 
do you stand on, sir ? 1 11 go twelve to one against 
Archipelago — or will Blunderbore suit your little 
game ? Eight to one— eight to one ! The field 
against the favourite — at two to one. I *11 give or I *11 
take you.* This was said in a general way. * Come, 
gentlemen, can’t I do anything with you?* He called 
us Gentlemen — it vras complimentary, for we were 
rather a mixed lot ; it was a cheap way of flinging 
half-pence among us. 

‘1*11 back Pern,’ said a husky voice ; it belonged to 
a very decayed-looking groom, with one eye only, a 
plaid cap, and a stable fragrance about him. He held 
out a shilling. 

Tho man with the book looked at the coin with a 
sublime air of pity. ‘No, no!** he said, still affable, 
but just tl>c slightest degree in tho world offended, 
and a small sneer stealing up from his animal lip to 
his fish eye, ‘No— I should like to oblige you, but 
I can’t take shillings, — What will you do, sir ? * — to 
another portion of the crowd. ‘ Sliall we say thirteen 
to one against Semiramide ? or will you back an out- 
sider? Long odds given — long odds. Ah! you’re 
laughing ;^3mu*re a winner already, I see— those 
laugh thua^in. No? Backed Annie did you? 
Never mklu ; we shall all win this time — we shall all 
win. What can I do for you, sir?* 

‘ It *s an infernal shame,’ a loud voice was exclaiming 
in the encloiure— ^ an infernal shame! What will 
they do next ? Hippopotamus is scratched ! ’ 

It was the bishop. He was talking to a man with 
a globuUr body and very attenuated legs— something 
like an overgorged spider altogether. He had a 
speckled red fece, seemingly tattooed and well rubbed 
in with red ochre, a heavy jaw closely shaven, coarse 
tnottth, depressed nose, and eyes like Uttle blsok beads 
on a bloodshot ground. 

^Do you know who that is? ’ asked the decayed 
gro^ in an odmius whisper. 

‘That’s the race-prophet of the Stttufay Osi&r.’ 

It was evident my notions of prophets had been of 


an overcliarged and Michael Angolesque character. 
X had entertained thoughts of fiowing robes, patri- 
archal forelocks, crumpled foreheads,’ and mane-Uko 
beards. That .a prophet! A compound of the 
poacher, tho prize-fighter, and the stable-help, with a 
slight dash, by way of fiavour, of tho low comedian. 

‘He calls himself Joe Nuggins’s Cat, He. mewed 
last Sunday.’ 

. ‘ Who does he say will win ? ’ I asked, ^ 

‘ Ali Baba, one ; Blunderbore, two ; PentapoliSi 
three.’ 

Here the prophet, recognising a friend in the crowd, 
came down quite close to mo. 

‘How are you, old Mick?’ ho said with a coarse 
guttural voice. 

‘ Give us tho tip,’ was his friend’s only remark. 

The prophet put up two dingy, horny, hairy hands 
to his ugly mouth, and in a husky whisper said: 
‘Put the pot on Hoopdedoodendoo, ten to one. 
It *8 safe.’ 

And he was gone to make bets with another spider 
in the enclosure. ‘ O false prophet,’ I thought, ‘ and 
what about Ali Baba ? ’ 

Past the densely crowded grand stand, and its not 
less crowded satellite stands — past the serried 
phalanx of carriages, filled with bewitching pink 
bonnets and French gray frilly fringy parasols, and 
pretty faces beneath, now busily engaged in taking 
bird- sips of champagne, and bird-pecks at diamond 
edition, forty-eight-mo sandwiches — past closely 
packed lino of carts, filled with people very hot and 
very jolly, laughing loudly, boisterously mirthful, tilt- 
ing up huge stone-bottles of stout, and packing away 
comfortably whole libraries of slices of bre^ and 
meat in quarto and folio volumes, thick proportion- 
ately — past and in the rear of these we come upon all 
the paraphernalia of a fair. Here are the three 
throws again ; dirty rouge-eUnoir gambling apparatus ; 
more rifie-firing for nuts; the land-sailors and the 
Bay of Biscaya tho man with his tongue in the 
bottle; an amazing band of Ethiopiaps, dressed in 
union-jack trousers, and shirt-collars sticking out 
like fiying jibs ; and oven once again the blind man, 
dragged into all sorts of dilemmas by his hard-hearted 
and inconsiderate dog. Here, too, is a wild-beast 
show, with a man dressed as a fair Chinaman in a 
suit of chintz, making a hideous din with a French 
horn, while a brother Chinaman administers cruel 
blows to a cracked gong. The result is deafening, not 
to say deadening. Other Chinamen have dragged on 
to tho platform a sample of the misnagerie — a brown, 
threadbare-looking, dingy object, like ap animated 
old door-mat, which, being a bear, opens a fearful 
mouth, and emits a horrible clamour, while one of his 
attendants waves above a disgusting-looking scarlet 
intestinal article of animal consumption. Adjoining 
this delicious attraction, are rival sparring-booths, 
also with platforms in front. On these, men in dirty 
cotton fieslilngs and with dirtier boxing-gloves go 
through fighting positions. Ohe, it may be noted, a 
black man, is, with most unartistio perception, still 
clothed in a white fleshing. ‘ The Nobble Art of Self 
Deffence,’ writes up one booth ; ‘ Real Spsiring 
Tallent,’ inscribes tho other; and the boxing attHuiftes 
go on, and tlie essence of science seems to be, to an 
ordinary observer, quite as much not to hit as nqt to 
be hit. ‘ Come and see fighting Sambo, the real 
champion of the ring,’ shouts one ill-looliing proprie- 
tor, with a very asthmatic voice, and putting his dirty 
hand on the shoulder of his dirtier black subordinate. 
‘Don’t be deceived, gents,’ roars the rival ill-looking 
proprietor. ‘ Here is the real thing. Just a going to 
begin. Now— all in, all in 1’ It may be remarked, 
that while by far the greater porttem of the crow4 
collected on the course is distipgpiri^d by the broad 
dialect of the northern prnvinitbi^ all the publio 
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exhibitors, performers, conjurors, and mountebanks, 
generally speak without the slightest provincialism. 
Are tliey all Londoners, then, these vagrant professors 
of a hundred arts, or do the hard toils of their Arab 
life erase every evidence of their places of nativity? 
And now the boll rings for saddling, so back to the 
course to see the running for the Gr-reat St Cadger 
Sweepstakes. 

A stout gentleman on horseback, scarlet-coated, 
and with a long hound-whip, is dashing and lashing 
about in an impassioned way, aiding the police to 
clear the course of stragglers. And now come the 
horses for their preliminary canter. ‘That’s Pen! 
that *8 Pen ! ’ cry a thousand voices as the satin-coated 
favourite bounds past, ‘ Here ’s Sally ! That ’s 
Archipelago! The red cap? No, the blue. Who's 
this? The black one? Oli, that 's Uncle Ned. iTehasn't 
much chance. Here 's Soiniramidc ; she 's a stunner, 
she is. Ilore’s Hoopdedoodendoo, and Arethuso, 
and Little Stranger, and Camaralzaman ; and that 's 
Blunderbore — ho ’a a good horse. Here 's Handy Jim, 
and Tommy Tucker, and Ali Baba, and Puzboz, and 
Potheen, and Epaminondas, and Trovatorc.' And so 
they pass along, springing over the smooth tnrf, 
stretching out tlicir taper necks, wonderful in their 
exquisite proportion, and their capacity for the speed 
they are called upon to exert, in their length and 
strength and wiriness of limb, the veins standing out 
in maps and patterns on thc'ir sleek coats, which gleam 
in the sun as though recently Prencli-polishcd ; and 
plcafaant to look upon those trim, siiruce, little jockeys, 
amazing light weights some of thorn, radiant in satin 
jackets and caps, and dainty crcam-lmccl, tight- 
fitting small — very small-clothes. What children, 
what toys they look, hut clean in their build, and 
very neatly turned about the limbs; what firm, 
sinewy management of their horses; what tight 
sticking to tlreir saddles, as, bowing down their heads 
over the liorse's neck, the wind bellies out their satin 
jackets, and tlrey wdnrl past. How the impression 
comes to one that, as a matter of drawing, it would 
liardly be possible to make the horse with legs too 
long, or with a jockey too small !# 

And now we at the winning-post are in a great 
state of mental anxiety, in a great state of bodily 
discomfort, and yet the while strangely and joyously 
excited. Will they never get the horses off’? * t’ liarses ’ 
or ‘ t’ hoorses,’ as the words arc pronounced by the 
crowd. They're oflT, they’re off*! ‘Noa, noa, bock 
agin.’ False start. « Another, and another, and another. 
Will they never let them go ? Now, now, off! A 
great stir in the grand stand, a great change in its 
colour, like the removal of a black mask from a wliite 
face. It is the general taking off of hats and the 
turning of all heads to one particular point. They 're 
off, they 're off’ I Look, you can see them. No, not yet. 
Now, by the hill, by the trees — now they 're lost. 
Wait a bit — now again, by the lied House, rounding 
the corner. Here tl)oy come — here, here, hero they 
are. Goo it ! goo it I Bravo ! hurrah ! Pen, Pen, 
Pen! Bounding, tearing, pulsing along, with the 
quick thud of their hoofs beating musically on 
thq ttUrf, a stream of liorses fiashes past, more as a 
phAhtom than a reality, but that the ground trembl js 
beneath them, and the bright jockey-colours glare 
past the eyes like U rainbow travelling express. 
Great cries of ‘ flio favourite, the favourite.* More 
shouting, Screaming, hubbub, and confusion. The 
great race is won and loSt. Jump over the barriers, 
and on to the telegraph post. Hurrah ! Camaralza- 
man, 1 ; Arcjhipelago, 2 ; Uncle Ned, 8 ; Pentapolis, 4. 
cleverly by a neck. Bad third ; a length 
^*jjMween third and fourth ; the rest nowhere. A 
' iijmpest of noise ; the roar reaches a crescendo. 

The details of the race, I of myself should have i 
had gmt difficulty iu ^iprriving at. 1 must own that | 


the horses were to me indescribably indistinghish- 
able. Often I was prompted to give utterance to the 
suggestion, that it would be an excellent plan to 
inscribe each horse’s name in largo type on its Hanks. 
The colours, and the perpetual reference* to the card, 
to ascertain what horse bore them, and what, therefore, 
was liis name, was bewildering. Fortunately, Uom-'- 
ever, the sporting paper of the week supplied particu- 
lars that struck me with amazement as to how they 
could possibly have been ascertained. I was informed 
that after four failures the lot got away on good terms, 
Tommy Tucker slightly iri advance, and closely 
clustering in his wake, Semiramide, Fuzboz, Blunder- 
boro, Camaralzaman, Epaminonclas, Pentapolis, Dandy 
Jim, and •Archipelago, in the order set down* After 
the first seventy y’ards, however, Uncle Ned went to 
the front, Semiramide and Pentapolis following « on 
close to Ills liecls, witli Potheen, and Iloopdcdoodcn- 
doo, and Little Stranger lying in the extreme rear. 
At the top of the hill, Arethusa emerged from the 
ruck, and gained a pl.'ice next to Pentapolis. On 
turning into the straight, Uncla Ned declined, and 
Semiramide and Arethusa fell off. The issue of the 
race then rested with Archipelago, Pentapolis, and 
Camaralzaman ; Uncle Ned still leading tlie beaten 
lot. Soon Pentapolis began to evince signals of 
distress, and Camaralzaman put on the steam. Uncle 
Ned then passed the favourite, and made a bold spirt 
for a first place, running very game, and evidently 
seriously tried. The race was then a very exciting 
one between Camaralzariian and Archipelago, the 
former winning cleverly by a nock, &c. 

A stout form witli a purple face, in the neighbour- 
hood of the winning-post, is expostulating violently 
to a small group of liearers. ‘It’sh an infcrnalsh 
shame, infamushrasohe — infamush. Wheresh IIoop- 
de- (hie) doodendoo ? Infamush. Fernalshame.’ It is 
the bishop, and he hss taken a little, just a little, too 
I mucli refreshment. lie is held up by the prophet, 
who is hot and greasy, but comfortable. I think that, 
upon the whole, lie is a winner. 

There are moro races — the Corporation Pot, 200 
sovereigns; the Swellington Stakes, 200 guineas. 
But who cares for these ? Soda-water upon champagne. 
Let’s get away. Beds at the Ewe Inn are one pound 
for the night, to sleep in a double-bedded room, 
perhaps with the bishop or the prophet in the other 
bed. No, thank you ; I ’m for Loudon. 

AN APOLOGY J'OR OUR AUGUSTAN AGE. 
Although there is little more than a lifetime between 
us and the glorious dead of our Augustan age, what 
a gulf there is between their manners and our own ; 
what a singular scene of revelry, bluster, and intem- 
perance we picture in our minds when we ponder on 
their lives ! How different from the peaceful, calm, 
and contemplative life we love to think peculiar to 
the scholar I Why is it that the memory of these 
men is always tainted with an atmosphere redolent of 
excesses and the diseases consequent on over-feeding ? 
Who imagines Johnson without his constant com- 
panions, dropsy, tumours, gout, and palsy? Who 
remembers Addison without a sad recollection of a 
trembling hand and a flushed face? When wd think 
of Steele, is it not with wonderment that he could 
ever have been sober enough to write a line? Swift 
was so selfish in his gratifications, that we cannot 
even pity the infirmities his habits brought upon him. 
It is useless to recapitulate : it is too evident we can 
searcely find one pure life among the brilliant names 
that gilded our Augustan age. 

"Why is this? It cannot bo that literary men muist 
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fall into theso errors. It cannot be that the ftne 
thoughts conceived by these noble souls have any 
tendency to drag them down to the level of our 
most degraded fcllow-creatijires. Surety the lives of 
our living authors utterly falsify any such idea. We 
do not shudder at the home-life of our teachers at 
the" present day. They are, not rendered different 
from the rest of us by any extraordinary vices. 
Beyond a trifling peculiarity in the way of a loose 
sleeve here, a protuberant collar there, and jsn occa- 
sional eccentricity in hirsute decoration, there is 
nothing about our great men to excite surprise. It 
is therefore unfair to attribute the sad memories of 
drunkenness and disorder that encircle the Writers of 
the eighteenth century, to their pursuits. Let us 
compare their lives with those among whom they 
lived, and .judge them by that standard, not our own. 

The necessity for tliis comparison is forced upon 
us by an Essay oj lleallh and Long Life, written 
by George Choyne, M.D., r.U.S., in 1725; and from 
it wc SCO that we have been shaking our heads, and 
lidding up our hands at a few men, who were after 
all but the type of tlie man}', and who, from their 
prominent position, have had fastened upon them a 
stigma due to the nation. 

Dr Cheyiie Was born in 1070, when the ruins of 
London’s Great Fire were not yet removed, and 
living during the reigns of Charles II., James, 
William and Mary, and Anne, saw tlie Brunswick 
line flrmly established by the accession of George L 
lie was a very fashionable physician, and as he must 
have had amide opportunity for acquiring experience, 
wo may rely upon his testimony. His book was 
much read, we know ; and the need there existed for 
it, is fully established in the broad statement with 
which the doctor commences, that ‘ there is nothing 
that the better sort of people so lavishly and so 
unconcernedly throw away as Iiealth, except eternal 
felicity;’ and lie sufficiently accounts for the con- 
tinental reputation awarded to us« at that time, from 
the evil effects of, which we still suffer, by g'^ving us 
to understand that ‘most of the chronical diseases, 
the infirmities of old age, and the short periods of 
the lives of Englishmen, are owing to repletion.’ 

The fact is, our ancestors knew nothing of physi- 
cal laws. The light that had begun to shine in 
Germany and France, had not yet reached them. 
They could not conceive that any ill effects could 
ensue from rioting and gluttony ; and the utter heed- 
lessness of consequences we see now only in parti- 
cular cases, was tlien the result of ignorance, and 
not persisted* in, as at present, contrary to reason 
and judgment. That the little medical knowledge 
then existing was so loaded with errors that it did 
not afford svdBcient food for expansive intellects, may 
be learned from the fact, that such men as Goldsmith 
and Mark Akenside, l^mollett and Hartley, abandoned 
their professions, and gained their reputation in the 
wider fields of literature,. It is rather curious that 
the same period during which the future truths of 
physiology Jay hidden, should have given birth to 
the most niast^ly delineations of man’s moral nature. 

Much ocou^ed as Dr Cheyne was in his profession, 
medicine did not possess monopolising charms for him, 
for we find him in the preface to his Essay on Healthy 
speak with much contrition of a book lie published 
on geometry and algebra, which lie declared to have 
been brought forth in ambition, and bred up in 
vanity. Notwithstanding modesty with which 
Cheyne speaks of tWs ‘saUy/ as he caUs it, Dr Isaac 


Watts, in his Improvtitktnt ofths mentions it with 
praise, and proclaims the author to have besn * a good 
proficient and writer/ Dr Cheyne says further, ip 
reference to this book, with a quaintness that Js quite 
bewitching, that a ‘long time^ since I was forced to 
forego these barren and airy studies for more sub- 
stantial and commodious speculations : indulging and 
rioting in these so exquisitely bewitching contempla- 
tions, being only proper for public professors, andi 
tliose born to estates. Besides, to own a grievous 
truth, though they may sharpen the invention, 
strengthen the imagination, and refine the reasoning 
faculties ; yet, having no tendency to rectify the will, 
sweeten the temper, or mend the heart, they often 
leave a stiffness, positiveness, and sufficiency on weak 
minds, much more pernicious to society, and the 
interests of the great end of our being, than all the 
advantages they bring them can recompense. They 
are, indeed, cdge-tpols, not to be trusted in the hands 
of any,' but those who have already acquired an 
humble heart, a lowly spirit, and a sober and teach- 
able temper/ These extraordinary sentiments con- 
cerning geometry and algebra, have been so far 
endorsed by Isaac Watts, that be gives the whole of 
this long quotation in his ivork .just mentioned. 

Dr Clieyne’s Essay on Health is dedicated to his 
‘good and w'ortliy friend/ Sir Joseph Jekyll — master 
of the rolls to Queen Anne, and principal manager of 
the trial of Dr Sacheverell — and it was at his desire 
that Cheyne drew up some rules for a ‘ confirmation 
of his health, and in the manner of supporting his 
spirits free and full under the great business he is 
engaged in.’ These rules were afterwards extended 
into this essay ; but Cheyne fears rib endeavour of his 
could make ‘ a change in the nation, whilst the devil, 
the world, and the flesh are on the other side of the 
question/ Another stumbling-block in the way of 
improvement is the fact, that ‘the British nation 
does not admire a self-denial,’ and so will indulge in 
so much ‘ animal food and strong fermenting liquors, 
that scarce any one before tliey arrive at old age but 
becomes crazy, or suffers under some chronical dis- 
temper.’ Do wo not recognise here the colours that 
have been so plentifully daubed over the portraits of 
bur great men, and which we have tliought Jiarmonised 
only with their characters ? 

Dr Cheyne complains that ‘ the variety of dishes, 
the luxurious artfulness of cookery, and swallowing 
rich wine after every bit of moat, so lengthen out the 
appetite, the fondness of mothers and the cramming 
of nurses have so stretched the capacities of receiving, 
that tliere is no security from the appetite ; ’ and tliat 
his patients may not exceed, the doctor limits them to 
the following allowance for what he rightly calls the 
great meal : ‘ the two wings of a middling pullet, or 
one wing and both legs ; three ribs of a middling nock 
of mutton ; two middling slices of a leg or shoulder, 
throwing away the fat and the akin, and somewhat 
less of ^ef !’ Can wc imagine Kitty of Queensberry 
eating thus prodigiously, and charmingly petulant 
with Dr Cheyne for not allowing her more? He 
excludes from the table altogether all ‘hog’s flesh;’ 
and fish is so hard of digestion that he reQiiii4s ‘all 
valetudinary and studious people ’ how they are 
rally ‘ forced to have recourse to spirits and distified 
liquors to carry it off, so that k is become a proverb 
among those who live much on It, that bran^ is 
Latin for fish’— -a pleasantry we can imagine Dl(^ 
Steele to have revelled in. • 

Dr Cheyne draws for us a picture which we would 
rather not contemplate. He says : ‘ There is nothing 
more ridiculous than to see tender, hysterical, and 
vapourish people perpetually complaining, and yet 
perpetually cramming; crying out they are 
sink into the ground and faint eway, and yet gob- 
bling down the richest and strong^t foo^t ^nd li%^t 
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cordials, to oppress and Otwlaf thorn quite/ All this 
is so opposed to our convontitmal ideas of sufTering 
Chloes, Stellas, and Lucindas, that we would fain 
shut our eyes and remain deluded. 

We are more disturbed to learn ^om this book 
also, that not only did ‘ the prodigate, the scoundrel, 
the abandoned, run into these excesses, but that the 
vice is become epidemical among persons of the 
brightest genius, the finest taste, and the most accom- 
plished parts; and— O that I could give my con- 
science the lie in mentioning them — even among the 
‘ first and least fallen part of the creation itself, and 
those of them, too, of the most elegant p«rt8, and the 
strictest virtue otherwise.’ The dreadful disenchant- 
ment is completed when we find that tlie ‘poor pretty 
creatures,’ as Cheyne calls the fair sex, were in the 
habit of flying to drams for consolation when afflicted 
with ‘ a fit of the cholic, or of the vapours, a family 
misfbrtune, a casual disappointment, the death of a 
child, or of a friend.* It would be well, perhaps, 
when we next feast our eyes on Sir Peter Lely’s 
smiling beauties of Cliarles II.’s court, to remember 
these habits of theirs, and to imagine them all palsied, 
cramped, and tottering with premature age, as Dr 
Cheyne must have seen them, when they would have 
consulted him in fond hope that he could, by some 
elixir, help them to live on a little longer. Dr 
Cheyne confirms his own statements by recording 
that some years before, Sir Charles Scarborough, 
plO’sician, wlio was wrecked off the coast of Scotland 
when in attendance on James II., and pulled ashore 
by Pepys, was obliged to reprove the then beautiful 
La Querouaille, Duchess of l^ortsmouth, in the fol- 
lowing Abernethiau manner: ‘You must cat less, or 
use more exercise, or take physic, or be sick i * I 

We know that Dr Johnson read this book of 
Cheyne’s, for Boswell relates that tlie great lexi- I 
cogrrapher recommended it to him. Can we not fancy, 
tlien, that Johnson determined to make tea his usual j 
drink, wlien ho read that ‘ strong liquors inflame i 
the blood into gout, stone, and rheumatism, raging | 
fevers, pleurisies, small-pox, or measles, enrage the 
passions into quarrels, murder, and blasphcni)^ dry ! 
up the juices, and scorch and shrivel the solids.’ 
Does not this reveal to us likewise a reason why we 
hear so much of these diseases in the history of the 
time; and is it not evident tliat wo have not yet 
become quite free from the impurities that have been 
handed down to us by our ancestors ? Let us believe 
that flesh was never intended to be heir to these 
infirmities, and that it is in our own power to save 
our children from the inheritance. 

In spite of these ‘distempers,’ which nothing but 
‘cupping, bleeding, blistering, issues, vomiting, and 
sweatings* will remove, the doctor writes:' ‘I have 
no intention h'tre to discourage the innocent means 
of enlivening conversation, promoting friendship, 
comforting the sorrowful heart, and raising the droop- 
ing spirits by the cheerful cup and the «»ociai repast ; ’ 
still fie cannot approve of punch, whicli ‘ universally 
afflicts persons with palsies, cramps, and convulsions, 
and cuts them off in a few days.’ To this he adds, 
with a twinge of self-reproach, called forth, no doubt, 
because it was wdll known that lie was himself unable 
to resist the pleasures of the table, and had had three 
times in his life to be litnited to an entirely vegetable 
diet — ‘Perhys I Inay like the harmless frolic, the 
warm reception of a friend, and even the duke furore 
itself more than I ought*;’ and he calls upon lus 
readers to take a lesson from the experience he has 
bad in his ‘own crazy and untunable carcass.’ 

, As a companion to the advice about the substantial 
part of the great meal, we are warned to take but 
^one sMi^hful of wine in three glasses of water with 
it; ’William Temple has it, “one for 

youTpjC^ another for yopr friends, a third for good- 


humour, and a fourth for your enemies after it.'*’ If 
this rule were carried out at Moor Park, it must have 
been more salutary than agreeable to Jonathan Swift, 
who, from his position as chaplain, had to retire before 
the arrival of the sweets. 

Cheyne does not ‘ admit any danger in the foreign 
infusion some great doctors have condemned by bell, 
book, and candle,’ and to which Johnson became so 
much attached ; but he has ^at objection to coffee, 
because ‘ those who debauch in it turn stupid, feeble, 
and paralytic. A dish or two is a present relief; but 
to dabble in it two or three times a day is as ridicul- 
ous, and more hurtful, than drinking so much lime* 
water.’ 

Wc find ^alt-liquors had not attained their present 
celebrity ; ‘ they were only in vse among mechanics 
and fox-hunters ;* and our French neighbours ridiculed 
them under the name of ‘ barley soop.’ 

The next time we sufibr ourselves to be enraptured 
with the numerous heroes of the last century, who 
as Philanders sighed for Delias, and as Dorimels 
swore by Altheas* eyebrows, let us remember that 
it was positively necessary for Dr Cheyne to 
implore them to ‘duly once a week wash in warm 
water, rub, scrape, and pare their feet and nails!’ 
And, beneath the wig that was so universal, tho 
condition of the head must have been anything but 
sightly, as the doctor is obliged to remind his public 
that it will be conducive to their health if they will 
keep it well washed and shaved ! 

It is interesting to find contemporary testimony 
that Londoners could not even then enjoy a bath in 
their ov» noble river ; for wc read that ‘ the foreign 
matter with which rivers which have much filth 
drained into them abound, will sometimes ferment, 
as is manifest in the Thames.* 

We arc prepared to find doctors differing, but 
should hardly have expected to hear Cheyne ridiculing 
a German proverb that favours warm clothing, and 
telling us that ‘ much and heavy clothes attract and 
draw too much perspiration.* Without doubt, the 
doctor approved of the airy costume patronised by 
the ladies of his time. 

liCt us imagine one of tho most enlightened of these, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, applying to Dr Cheyne 
for relief from cold, caught i)Grhap8 from lingering too 
long in Pope’s pretty garden at Twickenham, with a 
proper deference to Dr Cheyne’s dislike of flannel, 
and she w^ould have been told ‘ to lio much abed, 
drink plentifully of small warm sack-whey, witli a 
few drops of spirits of hartshorn, posset -ilrink, or water- 
gruel, and to take a scruple of Gascoign’s powder 
night and morning.* When wo discover that this 
Gascoign’s powder — which must have been swallowed 
in largo quantities by every one at tliat time, for wo 
learn it had ‘repute among physicians of the best 
note as a mighty cordial’ — was compounded of an 
ounce each of prepared pearls, crab’s eyes, red coral, 
amber, and oriental bezoar, we are brought back to 
the point from which we started, and can at once 
realise the ignorance that surrounded physiology at 
this time. Nearly all the remedies tlien in use were 
mixed with large quantities of arrack, canary, sack, 
liermitage or brandy, so there was no help for our 
invalided ancestors ; they were pursued by these 
burning liquors, and having become ill from taking 
too much, were expected to get well by taking more. 

Wc wish it could be said that ovcr- 0 t.^lng and over- 
drinking had entirely disappeared from England — 
that the good seeds sown by Dr Cheyne had spread 
wider than they have done. The people of the last 
century may be excused for having fallen into error, 
because they were ignorant of the laws they were 
transgressing. This cannot be said of us. If we sin, 
we do so in spite of warning and in spite of knowledge ; 
and instead, therefore, of reproaching tho ignorant 
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excesses of our Augustan age, it would be well for us 
to imitate the example of Cheyne, and do everything 
in our power to check the wilful infringement 
the laws of heaven in our own. 

LABOUDIB, THE CYMB AL-TLAYEB- 
St Miciia£t/s fair, held at Angers, the chef4ku and 
assize-town of the departmei\|t; of the Maine-et-Loire, 
Emnce,^ drew thither, in 1846, a much larger con- 
course of persons than usual, from the circumstance 
that to its ordinary attractions was to be added the 
exciting spectacle of the guillotine cn action — a great 
moral lesson which authority had declared <jpuld not, 
upon this particular occasion, have too largo an 
audience. Among that thronging, eager crowd, the 
name of Jean Gossot Laboudic was handled about 
in every variety of emphasis and tone, expressive of 
scorn, indignation, abhorrence ; and at his appearance 
in the charreitc^ witli a priest hy his side, a yell of 
execration burst forth, so fierce, so terrible, that the 
doomed wretch, whose pallid face and wildly gleaming 
eyes were calming into hopeful resignation beneath 
tlie influence of the priest’s prayers and promises, was 
actually smitten down by the overwhelming ana- 
thema, falling on his face with a loud cry of despair, 
as if, whispered the near bystanders, as if recognising 
that the unanimous judgment of his fellow-men was 
prophetic of the swiftly coming doom of Godl 

The charrette moves on tlie while — the irredeamable 
moments fiit past, and suddenly another shout, more 
intense, more terrible than that which struck down 
Laboudie, rings through the air. This hurricane- 
outcry, commencing at the upper corner of the Place, 
communicates itself witli electric rapidity to the 
whole of the vast assemblage, swaying them to and 
fro in billowy eddies; and so confused, so deafening is 
the multitudinous uproar of voices, that it is some 
moments before you make out that they are shouting, 
screaming — ‘ Stop ! stop ! It is murder ! It is she ! 
Thunder of heaven ! it is Ceeile I It is his child I 
Break down the scaffold I ’ and the like frantic out- 
cries. Not only is the crowd in the Place thus 
furiously agitated, but superior functionaries, and 
others of the elite of Angers, liandsomely attired 
ladies among them, seated at the windows of the 
prefecture, whence a capital view of the grim and 
ghastly guillotine is obtained, display equal commo- 
tion. More especially excited is the venerable, white- 
haired conseiller a la Coni' de Cassation, who officiated 
as president of the Cour d’Assises which condemned 
Laboudie to death ; and, although his words are 
inaudible, you perceive that he is gesticulating like a 
madman to the busy officials of tlic scaffold. 

The apparent cause of the frenzy which has seized 
the people is a fair young girl, tall of her age, which 
cannot he more than seventeen, attired with pictur- 
esque fantasy in a bright-coloured dress, and holding 
a tambourine in her hand, who is standing up by the 
side of the driver of a lofty, gaily-painted, wood- 
roofed wagon, which has just come into view at the 
upper corner of the Place. She gazes from her con- 
spicuous standing-place with wondering curiosity at 
the excited crowd and the grim scaffbld, with which, 
or with what is passing there, the gestures and voci- 
ferations, by which she is stunned and stupified, seem 
to connect her in some inexplicable manner. 

*What can have happened?’ she murmurs be- 


wildered. ^ do diy murder^ and sjaottbi^ 
“It is Cf^ile-— Cfdcile, Ikjt very self?”’ , 

The reply to those questions could ni^t luive been 
rendered briefly intelligible to the girl herself ; and to 
the reader, ignorant of preceding circumstances with 
which she was familiar, it *inust needs be a much 
more lengthened one. I will, however, give it as briefly 
as may be, and as far as possible in the words of the 
original record. 

Jean Gossot Laboudie, a man, by his own account, 
of little more than forty years of age, but, judged by 
appearances, fifty at least, was a discharged soldier, 
who had served in the Chasseurs d'Afrique, had been 
dismissed the army for some offence without a pension, 
and refused admission to the Invalides, although 
severely w'ounded in the head — a hurt which, when 
his blood was inffamgd with drink or passion, mani- 
fested itself by paroxysms of rage, approaching, in 
unreasoning violence, to absolute insanity. Ho had 
been known in the neighbourhood of Angers, Beau- 
fort, Jumellos, and the adjacent hamlets, for the 
previous ton years, as a strolling musician— ho him- 
self playing the Turkish cymbals and Pandean reeds, 
to which liis daughter Ceeile, a pretty blonde, with 
bright blue eyes, sparkling with vivacity and intelli- 
gence, sang and danced ; of late years, assisting her 
father’s instrumentation with the tambourine. This 
girl, who was about seven years old when they first 
appeared in that part of France, was fondly beloved 
by her father ; and if anything could have weaned him 
■ from a vagabond-life, and tlie debasing tastes which 
had probably sunk him to the low level of such an 
, existence, and now bound him thereto, it w^ould have 
I been his anxiety to assure her a happier, worthier 
' future than for himself lie cared for. For Jean# 
Gossot Laboudie w'as a confirmed drunkard and reck- 
less gambler; save when, under the pressure of 
necessity, or the fitful stimulus derived from his 
ardent love of C<fcile, ho broke away for a few days 
or weeks from the corrupting routine of his daily 
pursuits, only to fall back therein more inextricably 
enthralled than before. At such times, glimpses of 
a former and better life, of careful educational culture, 
clearly manifested themselves, and many efforts were 
made by worthy persons to win him back to lionest 
if humble respectability. It was pious labour thrown 
away; habits of vagabond idleness are rarely con- 
quered in mature life ; and except during these brief, 
remorseful intervals, Laboudie remained constant to 
his peripatetic vocation, which, moreover, became 
comparatively profitable with the development of 
C<5cilc’s vivacity and talent ; and several propositions 
were made to him tliat they should both, since separ- 
ation from each otlier appeared out of the question, 
join a regular troupe of itinerant performers. All such 
offers, however, were angrily rejected by Laboudie, 
who could not bear the thought oi Cecile’s association 
with men of his own calling, thougli of a considerably 
higher grade. Thus dreaming, sinning, repenting, 
Laboudie continued to squander life and health till 
the summer of 1846, when it was remarked that a 
great change had come over the girl, now in her 
seventeenth year. Her buoyant spirits had vanished 
with the bright bloom of her checks, and were suc- 
ceeded by chagrin and lassitude. They had been 
absent from Unit part of France during the previous 
winter and spring, and the chaflge consequently 
struck the numerous friends and admirers af La 
Belle Tambourine, about Aitgers, the more forcibly. 
Laboudie was questioned over and over again as to 
the cause of so ominous a transformation; but his 
answers were as petulant and fierce as they were { 
unsatisfactory. 

‘He knew nothing of the cause of Ce'cile’s megrirfis.'^ 
Parbleu, how should he ? It was the girl’s wayward- 
ness, caprice ; and, bah I she ^would be gay enough 
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ngain before long : and if not/ lie onco added in 
terrible tones, * I would prefer seeing her in her grave 

to But this, mafoif he went on to say, changing 

his tone and manner by a strong effort — ‘ this, after 
all, is but silly bavardagc. Cc-cile is a good girl, and 
will soon regain her charming .vivacity ; and, by 
the way, Maitre Guiton, I will trouble you for 
another petit verre* Laboudie tossed oli' the liquor, 
and immediately left the place — a cabaret^ near 
Beaufort, called Le Coq. 

This occurred on the 10th of August 184C ; and at 
about eleven o’clock on the evening of that day — six 
hours only after Laboudie had left Le Coq — two lads 
—Jacques Broussard and Simon Vesset, both between 
twelve and thirteen years of age, were met by a party 
of gardes champetres (rural police), as they, the lads, 
were hastening to warn the authorities of Beaufort 
of a tragical event that had just^occurred at a place 
about half a league from where they met the gardes. 
The story related by the boyS, stripped of surplusage, 
was as follows: They were both swine-herds in the 
employ of a cultivator named Perron, and, now that 
beech and oak mast were beginning to fall, passed 
the night alternately with two other lads, in the 
w’oods bordering the Loire between Jumelles and 
Beaufort, in .cliarge .of their master’s swine. The 
local to which they were restricted was very solitary 
and dismal, .even in daytime, and of course much 
more so at night, brief and fine as the nights M'ere at 
that season ; and the boys usually kept close by each 
other for companionship. They were so at between 
nine and ten that evening, in one of the temporary 
huts constructed to shelter them in case of foul 
weather, when they heard footsteiis approaching, 
^companied by voices pitched in a loud and angry 
key. Peeping forth at the unglazed aj)erturc8 which 
admitted air and light to the hut, they x)erccivcd that 
the steps and voices were those of Laboudie and La 
Belie Tambourine, whom they of course knew well 
by sight. They passed close by the hut, and the 
boys observed that Cecile was weeping bitterly — an 
emotion which, there could be no doubt, was excited 
by the angry abuse of her father, ’who seemed des- 
perately enraged by the girl’s refusal, as the boys 
gathered from the few sentences they distinctly made 
out, to give him a sum of money she had earned that 
afternoon by assisting at a marriagc-f6te. C<5cile 
carried her tambourine as usual, and Laboudie his 
cymbals; and it was subsequently ascertained that 
they were proceeding to a hamlet a considerable 
distJince off, where their services were required, early 
In the morning, at another nuptial-fete. Curiosity 
induced the boys to follow the father and daughter, 
the sinuous path leading through the thick woods 
enabling them to do so very closely without any risk 
of being observed. The rage of Laboudie continued 
to increase in violenae, and tlio lads were soon quite 
sure that it was exoited by Cccile’s refusal to part 
wUU the money she had earned, for he frequently 
brblce off in what he was saying — which, for the most 
part, they could not comprehend, from his rapid, 
passionate way of speaking — to exclaim, pausing in 
his walk as lie did so, and shaking tlie cymbal in his 
right hand fiercely at the girl : ‘ Donnez le looi, 
malheureuse ; donnez moi Targcnt ou je t’assomme.’ 
C^ciie would not do so ; and on they went, till close 
by the rocky turn about a quarter of a league from 
the Vallce des Vaux, which, of course. Messieurs Ics 
Gardes Cliampf^tres knew perfectly well, leads pre- 
cipitately down to the edge of the Loire, obliging the 
traveller to take the narrow footpath on the right. 
There Laboudie again halted, exclaiming in a fiercer 
voice than ever ; * Donnez moi Targent, je te dis ; si 

.noli * — - 

interrupting, said something inaudible to 
tine effect of throwing Laboudie 


into II transport of ungovernable rage ; and accom- 
panying the cruel deed with a wdld, savage impreca- 
tion, he struck her a violent blow on the head with 
tho edge of a cymbal, and Cecile fell to the ground 
dead — murdered ! 

‘ Dead — murdered ! can it bo possible ? ’ exclaimed 
the gardes in a breath. * But how did you ascertain 
that ? ’ 

* Very easily,’ replied Broussard, the most intelli- 
gent ;of' the boys. ‘Labeudio had no sooner com- 
mitted the fell act, than he seemed paralysed with 
horror; but presently recovering his self-possession, 
he threw himself on his knees beside his daughter, 
down whose face the blood was profusely streaming, 
and called franticly upon tho senseless corpse to 
speak to Rim — forgive him — ^feeling her wrists and 
heart the while, with the hope, no doubt, of finding 
that she yet breathed.’ Convinced, however — so tYie 
lads concluded — that she was indeed slain, he rose to 
his feet, and raged, cursed, gnashed bis teeth ivitli 
maniacal fury. By and by, a sense of his own peril 
seemed to flash upon him ; he glanced eagerly about 
on all sides, as if to assure himself that the bloody 
scene bad no witnesses ; then snatching up the corpse, 
he made off with it down the precipitous ravine to 
the river, which in that part of its course is very 
swift, and deep, and vanished from tho view of the 
boys, who stood gazing at each other in mute dis- 
may. Laboudie soon reappeared, looked searchingly 
about as before, and went rapidly off to the right, 
in the’ direction of the hamlet of Poin^ereau. Full 
ten minutes must have passed, Broussard thought, 
before ^he 3 % fearing tho furions man’s return, ven- 
tured forth from their hiding-place, and crept down 
the ravine. Tho body of the unfortunate Cecile was 
nowhere to be seen, and had doubtless been thrown 
into the Loire by the unnatural assassin. The boys 
had hardly gained the concealment of the wood when 
they saw Laboudie hurrying back to the spot, and 
they themselves at once set off to apprise justice of 
what had occurred. 

The reader will understand, that wliilc this reve- 
lation was being made, the gardes chanipCtres afid 
their youthful informants were hurrying to the spot 
where the friglitful crime was alleged to have been 
perpetrated. It was scarcely concluded when they 
arrived, and obtained abundant confirmation of its 
truth. Laboudie was still there, and they contrived 
to approach within half-a-dozen yards of him unob- 
served. The wretched man had his daughter’s tam- 
bourine iu his hands, which he would one moment 
kiss and apostrophise with frensied tenderness, as 
if addressing his child ; the next, he burst into hideous 
laughter, said she was condemned to death, and it 
was no use praying, or words, as the horrided auditors 
understood, to that purpose ; then bethinking himself, 
he hastened lO finish his work of fastening a heavy 
stone to the inside of the tambourine by means of his 
braces, which he had fastened across the instrument 
through the bell-apertures. The instant h^was satisfied 
the stone could not slip away, he hurried with the in- 
strument towards the river, with the obvious intention 
of throwing it in — the idea suggesting the act being 
of course that the finding of tlie tambourine vrould 
lead to inquiries as to the fate of its owner. He 
reached the bank of the river, poised the tambourine 
witli both hands, exclaimed : ^ Va, suis ta malheureuse 
maitresse ' (Go, follow thy unhappy mistress), when 
lie was seized by the gardes. Hrs glaritig eyes rested 
for a moment, as if fascinated by fear, upon tho official 
ministers of vengeance, and then shrieking out: 
*Ha, ha! the assassin is caught then!’ fainted* 

The Cour d’Assises for tlie department of the 
Maine-et-Loire commenced its trimestrial sittings on 
the 12th of September 16iG, at Angers, under the 
presldenOo of M. Pontliieu, conseiller h la Cour de 
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Cassation^ a magistrate of high character < and great 
experience. Laboudie’s trial was appointed for the 
14 ;th ; and five minutes after the doors vfbre opened 
on the morning of that day, the tribunes, prStoire, 
every nook and cranny of the court, where sitting or 
standing room could be obtained, were filled by an 
excited auditory, anxious to witness, and, as it were, 
participate in the condemnation of the monster that 
had slain his own child for the purpose of possessing 
himself of her hardly w^on earnings ! 

Upon the appearance of the prisoner, he was 
greeted with a murmur, which tlie commands of the 
president with difiloulty prevented from swelling. into 
a shout of execration. Laboudie shrank back from 
the scrutiny of so many angry eyes ; but silence and 
order being at length enforced, his self* possession 
returned, and in repty to the president, he said his 
name was Jean Gossot Laboudie ; that ho was born 
in Clermont-Ferrand, ruy-de-Donie ; was a widower ; 
had served as a Chasseur d’Afrique,* was now a 
musician by profession, and in his forty-first year: 
he pleaded not guilty. 

Messieurs les Jures w'ere then called and sworn ; 
and that ceremony over, the actc (Vaccusation was 
read by the greffiei', as also tlie prochs verbal in the 
case. (Minutes of preliminary evidence, taken by a 
ju(je de paix, or a commissary of police.) M. 
Ilcgnard had been, it was angrily remarked, engaged 
for the prisoner; and immediately after the formal 
proceedings had closed, he took his seat upon the 
• banc de la defense w'ith an avouL * Scoundrels seldom 
want eloquent defenders,’ growled one .of the audience, 
loud enough to draw upon himself the official rebuke 
of a huissttrm 

As soon as the grcfllcr had finished .reading the 
proccs verbal, the procufdur-gcndral was about to 
cull witnesses to substantiate the averments of the 
acte d’accusation by viva-voce testimony, when the 
l)ri8oner interfered. 

* Pardon, Monsieur le President,’ he said, in a sub- 
dued respectful tone. * There is an error, involuntary, 
no doubt, in one of the proccs verbaux, that drawn up 
by Monsieur le Coraniisaaire de Police, Tascher. The 
garde champi^tro has deposed that ho lieard me 
apostrophising, in imagination, of course, Vhiforiunce, 
who, I admit, camd by her death at my hands. 
Perhaps Monsieur Ic Grefiier will have the complai- 
sance to read the passage.’ 

* That Jean Gossot Laboudie exclaimed, as if 
addressing his victim,’ so the greffier read, at a sign 
from the president, ‘that she was condemned to death, 
and it was of no use praying or crying.’ 

‘ C’est 9a. Well, Monsieur le Pre^sident, et 
Messieurs, that is a misapprehension. I remember 
every circumstance pertaining to that fatal night now. 
My memory, after scenes of violence and passion, 
becomes clear and exact, slowly, but completely. I 
was merely repeating to myself, in my utter despair, 
the fine verses with which Monsieur le President is 
no doubt well acquainted : 

La mort a des rigneurs h nullo autres pai'eilles ; 

Nous avons beau prier ; 

La cruolle qu’ello cst, bouche scs orcillcs, 

Et nous laisse crier.’ ' 

*It may be as you say, Laboudie,’ remarked the 
president; *but the correction you supply is only of 
consequence as shewing that you liave not the excuse 
of want of education for your misdeeds.* 

‘Be it so,’ rejoined the prisoner; ‘it 4 s none the 
less the exact verity. Au rente, the depositions of tlic 
gardes champetres and others are oorrect. I did, 

^ doubt, cause the deatli of C6cile, but not/ 

added^ Laboudie with extreme emotion — ‘ not with 
intention : not, as Thou knowest, O God of mercy 
-Hsot with intention — with msdicet I would have 


freely given my own life a thousand times for 
hers.* 

‘You believe in God, then, Laboudie,* said the 
president, taking at once the decided part, or appar- 
ently so, on the side of the prosecution, which so 
utterly scandalises an Englishman. ‘ You Ibrgot Him 
on the night of tlie 19 th of August.’ 

‘Yes, yes/ replied the accused mournfully; ‘it is 
true. The demon possessed me wholly then. He 
often does ; alwa3’'8 after his agent and forerunner, 
brandy — water of death, not life (eaude vie), it should 
be called — has prepared the way for him.' 

The hearing of the witnesses was next proceeded 
with ; and that over, the duel between the president 
and the prisoner, that most revolting feature in the 
criminal procedure of France, commenced. 

‘ According to your own story, Laboudie,’ said the 
president, ‘you, after striking Cecile to the earth with 
a c^'mbal, carried her to the brink of the river, in 
order to try the efi'ect of cold water in restoring her 
senses. Failing in that, you hurried oil' towards 
Ponccreau in quest of medical aid ; but after travers- 
ing about a third of the distance, tlie thought occurred 
that help so tardj*^ would be of no avail. You retraced 
your steps, and upon reaching the spot where you 
had left the body of your daughter, found it had dis- 
appeared. A kerchief that had hung loose upon her 
neck was floating upon the water, and you thence 
concluded, either that Cccile upon partially recover- 
ing consciousness, had fallen accidentally into the 
river, upon the slipper}^ precipitous brink of ivhich 
you had left her ; or that, in a paroxysm of grief and 
despair, excited by your brutality, she had wilfully 
drowned herself. This is, I think, a fair r^sum 6 of 
your version of the afi'air ? ’ 

‘ jRetnercimenis, Monsieur le President. It is repro- 
duced with the exactest fidelity.’ 

‘How do you reconcile that statement with the 
exclamatory confession that escaped you when sur- 
prised by the gardes champetres: “The assassin is 
caught then?*” 

‘ I accused myself at that bewildering moment, as I 
do now, of having been the involuntary assassin of the 
unfortunate Cecile.* 

‘ Wli3% if innocent in intention, did 3^011 endeavour 
I to destroy all traces of the deceased by sinking her 
j tambourine and otherwise ? ’ 

‘ Eh, Monsieur le President, the love of life beats 
strongly in tlie breasts of the most fallen and 
wretched of mankind. I feared, and justly it has 
proved, to ho misinterpreted. Besides, the dreadful 
catastrophe brought on an access of insanit3\ I knew 
not what I said or did.’ 

‘ You admit that the immediate cause of quarrel 
was the refusal of your daughter to give up a sum of 
money she had received from the /amille Ooquard ?’ 

‘ Yes, the immediate apparent cause of quarrel, not 
the real one. I wislied to obtain the money because I 
knew that by it Cdcile would be enabled to accomplish 
a design I would have given my own life to frustrate.* 

‘ What design was lhat ? ’ 

The accused hesitated for a few moments, and then 
I said in a low, determined voice ; ‘ To state that would 
avail nothing. I have unwittingly slain my child, 
but I will cast no stain upon her memory.* 

A murmur of indignation from the audience fol- 
lowed this apparently hypocritical declaration, but it 
was suppressed by thp president, who, .at the same 
time, echoed it in his rejoinder. 

‘ This is excellent, Laboudie. You, not only a con- 
firmed vagabond and drunkard, but who, not long 
since, attempted to steal a silver flagon from an 
auhergisie of Beaufort, seek to shelter yourself under 
a plea of delicacy, forsooth ! * • ^ 

The sallow countenance of the accused had the 
hue and heat of flame as h* replied : ‘ Vagabond ! 
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drunkflrd ! Yes ; but thief, never ! The concealment of 
the cup was a mischievous trick played me by a drunken 
comrade. It was found, and Meudon the aubei^isto 
1)RS since acquitted me of all blame in the matter/ 

Enough of these interpellations, so opposed to our 
notions of fair-play. As soon as they were concluded, 
the procurcur-gondral sustained the accusation in an 
able and elaborate address. M. Begnard made an 
impassioned speech in defence, in which he questioned 
the legal soundness of the. procureur-gt^nc^rars dictum^ 
that the corpus delicti had been sufficiently established 
by tlie evidence of the bo^^s, and thjj quasi confession 
of the accused. At all events, a verdict of guilty 
must be accompanied, he contended, by the qualifica- 
tion of * extenuating circumstances.’ 

TJie avocat-gencral replied, insisting upon the suffi- 
ciency of the corpus delicti as established — evidently 
the weak point of the case. The corpse had no doubt 
been carried away by the river, or so weighted by the 
assassin, that it had sunk deep into its soft, muddy 
bed— a common occurrence, he said. M. Begnard re- 
joined in a few words, and tlien Monsieur le Pr6sident, 
a few minutes before tlie ablest counsel for the prose- 
cution assumed to hold the balance equally between 
the accuser and accused, * summed up,* as we say — 
r^sumoit les d6hats is the French term ; and that done. 
Messieurs les Jur^s, after deliberating for a few 
minutes, pronounced a simple verdict of guilty, by 
a majority of nine to three. The x^rocurour there- 
upon drew his conclusions on behalf of the vindicte 
puhUqne^ that Jean Gossot Laboudie be condemned to 
death — and the costs of the proceedings. The court 
acquiesced, and Monsieur le Prifsident pronounced 
sentence accordingly ; and ordered the execution to 
take place on the first day of the /o/re de St Miejid 
(29th September), Mn order that the punishment of 
the assassin might bo as public as his crimo was 
unnatural and horrible.’ 

I have now brought this sad story down to the 
moment of the startling appearance of the supposedly 
murdered Cc^cile in the Place d’Angers, vith tlie 
exception of relating how it liai>pened that she had 
not perished, as everybody, her father included, 
believed she had. Tliat is told in a few words. The 
cause of quarrel on the night of the 1 9th of August 
was her expressed determination to rejoin a troupe of 
strollers, to one of whom, Etienne Lafont, she was 
strongly attached. The money she had received 
would enable her to do so. Some words that escaped 
her during the altercation revealed to her father the 
extent to which her intimacy with Lafont had been 
carried ; but the furious blow which instantly fol- 
lowed prevented him from learning tl^at it had been 
sanctioned by marriage. The stroke of the c^mibal, 
though severe, was but a flesli -wound : Cecile liad 
been stunned only, and, npon regaining consciousness, 
found herself alone on the edge of the river. Par- 
tially divining wliat had occurred, she, agile and 
sure-footed as a goat, clambered round a rugged 
projecting cliff, and hastened avray at her best speed, 
travelling all night and next day by little-frequented 
paths, and ultimately reached her husband’s troupe, 
just about to depart for a distant part of France. 
She, ' of course, accompanied them, and the mor.^ 
readily that they w^ere to return to Angers at the 
foire de St Michel, whbfi she nothing doubted tliat 
a roeoiiciliation with her father would be of easy 
accomplislimdht. 

One only inquiry remains to be’ answered. Did 
the fierce outcries of the sight-seeing mob congre- 
gated on the Place d’Angers, the frenzied gestures 
of Monsieur le President, arrest in time the mechan- 
ical ^action of the guillotine? Enough to reply that 
' ili every one of the churches of Angers, Beaufort, and 
JumellePtvii priest, on every recurring Sunday within 
the ociftW pf St Michuers Day, addressing the hushed 


congregation, says: •Tlte prayers of the faithful are 
requested for the repose of the soul of Jean Gossot 
Laboudie, the anniversary of whose death occurs 
about this time/ 


COUSIN JONATHAN UPON IIIS 
TELEGRAPHIC CABLE. 

The heading of this paper may possibly surprise 
many readers who have entertained the notion that 
England had some slight share in the matter of 
the laying of the Atlantic telegraph, but the fact is 
as above; we have Cousin Jonathan’s own word for 
it, in that ^disinterested witness Mr Jolin Mullaly, 

• Official Historian of the merrtorable Expeditions.’ 
In this volume of his,* which is as big as U 
quarterly, there are nine pages devoted to the 
biographical fiotico of Mr Cyrus Field, and six lines 
to that of Mr Charles Bright ; half-a-dozen pages to 
Professor Morse, and half a page to Mr Wliiteliousc. 
It is only casually, and rather in spite than because 
of the Official Historian, that we come across the 
trifling facts, that the Telegraphic Cable was made in 
England ; that the British government offered at once 
very liberal arrangements to the promoters of the 
sclicrne, while similar terms requested of the govern- 
ment of the United States "were vehemently opposed, , 
and only carried in the Senate by a majority of one; 
and that the telegraphic squadron, consisting of five 
vessels, was composed of four ‘Britishers,’ and only 
one ‘Yankee/ That one, however, if we may trust 
the narrator in such a matter, did whip all nautical 
creation. This book is interesting as being the 
record of her voyage, and as affording a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole enterprise seen from the 
Amcricau point of sight. It is written, wliere the 
author’s national vanity — too ridiculous to be offen- 
sive — does not shew its coxcomical head, with a 
graphic power little inferior to that of tlie historian 
of the Agamemnon, and contains very interesting 
incidents, which arc new to most of us, connected 
with the various expeditions. Here is a curious 
twofold coincidence to begin with. In the autumn of 
1856, after Lieutenant Berryman hud surveyed and 
sounded the plateau between Ireland and Newfound- 
land, and made his report to Mr Cyrus Field (who 
was procuring specimens and samples of cable on this 
side the water), that gentleman set off from Cork to 
London by way of Milford Haven in Wales. ‘ In the 
cars that started from Milford Haven was Mr Brunei, 
the celebrated engineer, Avhom Mr Field recognised, 
and to whom lie introduced himself. The subject of 
conversation was the cable, and in course of it Mr 
Field brought forward a portion of the cable sub- 
merged in the Gulf of St Lawrence, the core of which 
is (*om posed of seven twisted strands, which form tlie 
conductor. “ Why not have the outer covering of the 
Atlantic cable formed of twisted strands as well as 
the conductor?” said Mr Brunei. “By that means 
you will have a stronger, lighter, and more flexible 
cable than if you retain the outer coveriug or armour 
of solid wire.” By one of those strange coincidences 
that often happen in everyday-life, Messrs Glass and 
Elliott, the well-known gutta-percha manufacturers, 
were also in the cars, and overhearing the conversation, 

* The Laying of the Telegraphio Cable. D. Appleton, New 

VatIt 
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joined in. During a ride of three hundred miles, 
the party so opportunely thrown together discussed 
this subject, and the result was an order to Glass and 
Elliott to manufacture a specimen cable after the plan 
suggested by Mr Brunei/ Sometimes, indeed, the 
Official Historian, in his liking for anecdotic narra- | 
tion, lets go both ends of the Telegraphic Cable, and 
grows discursive indeed. Yankee-like, he cannot 
rest without having a glimpse at Queen Victoria 
—r whose ■ personal appearance Mr Mullaly is 
unhappily not entirely satisfied with — and Yankee- 
like, ho publishes a fac-simile (with border and 
all) of the Lord Steward’s card of admittance, which 
gave him (Mr Mullaly) entrance into Bucking- 
ham Palace. He stood in the great hall with the 
mere Thursday crowd to see her pass, it is true, but 
only ^was not at her drawing-room, nor honoured 
with an introduction from our minister,’ he explains, 

* for the simple reason that the favour teas not requested 
of him,* 

The thing which Mr Mullaly seems rcjilly to have 
had some right to boast of, is the United States Steam- 
frigate Niagara; although even here the praise is laid 
on with so broad a brush, that w'e cannot for the life, 
of us help 6U9]'ecting such egregious merit. A cynical 
philosopher of our acquaintance protests that he 
never hears of ‘an eternal truth,’ without his mind 
reverting instantaneously to ‘an infernal lie;’ and 
whenever the trumpet of transatlantic self-glorifica- 
tion assails our tympanum, w^o are prone to look upon 
the miracle about which the noise is made with the 
like incredulity. 

The spar-deck — so called because all the masts and 
rigging are visible from it — of tl jo ‘presents 

perhaps a greater extent of clear and unobstructed 
space than is to be found in any otlicr ship-of-war in 
the world. In nautical language, it is what is called 
“a flush-deck,” which, reduced to plaig English, 
means that it is as free from all obstructions as it is 
possible to make it on a vessel of such a character. 
This is a most essential object in tho case of a snip 
like the Niagara, which difl^ers in many points from 
war-steamers. She is the largest steam-frigate in the 
world, and exceeds in tonnage the heaviest of thcline- 
of-battle ships in the British navy. While, how'ever, 
she surpasses them in size, she numbers but twelve 
guns ; but these are of such great calibre, and are 
capable of doing such terrible execution, as to place 
her, it is claimed, on a perfect equality with any of 
tliem, if they should not render her superior. Each 
of these guns weighs fourteen tons, including the 
carriage, and is capable of throwing a shell of one 
hundred and tlHrty pounds a distance of three miles.’ 
The following arrangements for saving the life of a 
man overboard seen) to us particularly good, ‘ when 
even the loss of five minutes would be too long, and 
the best swimmer might not be able to keep himself 
above water till a boat could reach him. To meet 
such an emergency, there arc tw^o life-buoys attached 
to the stern, and. connected by means of wires to two 
handles, which are within the reach of either of*the 
two men stationed at this part of the vessel. By 
pulling this handle, the buoy is immediately detached, 
and falling into tho sea, is, in nine cases out of ten, 
efTectlvo in th^saving of life. The instant tlie cry of 
“ a man overboard” is heard by the watch upon this 
station, his hand is on the handle, the buoy falls from 
its place, and^ it not unfrequontly happens that it is 
seized before it is a minute afloat. All this is accom- 
^iaiied in less time than is taken in the description. 

. During this operation, the ship is arrested in her 
course, the gang of men who are stationed at the life- 
boat are engaged in unmooring and launching it, and 


in about ten minutes firom the moment the man has 
fallen overboard, he is rescued and restored to his 
shipmates. As the life-buoy would not be visible at 
night, it is lighted by means of a trigger, which 
ignites a sort of roman-candle or blue-light that 
continues burning ten or fifteen minutes. To prevent 
the possibility of mistake, the following words are 
inscribed above both handles — “Lifje-huoy — port- 
fire.’” 

More than 1250 miles, or half the entire length 
of the cable, was coiled in the Niagara^ and the 
same enormous amount in the Agamemnon; and a 
sectional view of each of those ships is given, shew- 
ing how the various masses were stowed away, from 
the first inch on the spar-deck, to the 1250th mile in 
the hold WMth the electrician sitting in his scientific 
box at the end of it. It was on the changing of one of 
these coils of cable to another, during the paying-out, 
that the chief danger lay. We will leave out all that 
concerns the first two unsuccessful expeditions, here 
narrated at fullest length ; as w^ell as the description 
of the paying-out machines, of tho cable-guards, &c., 
which the most graphic pen could scarcely make 
intelligible without the aid of the pencil. We will 
omit even the detailed acc‘ount of the royal and 
distinguished personages who visited the Niagara 
wdiile at Plymoutli, and that very particular account 
of the carriage and liveries of Mr Dallas, which 
we are happy to learn make up ‘ a respectable afiair, 
simple and unpretending,’ and one ’ not likely to 
plunge tlie American government into debt. And 
let us suppose ourselves, at once, on board the Yankee 
steam-frigate in mid-ocean, awaiting with impatience 
the arrival of the Agamemnon, All her cable is snugly 
coiled %nd disposed of, ‘every foot of which has been 
laid down with as much precision, as much regularity, 
and as much neatness, as thread is wound upon a 
spool.* Mr Everett, tho engineer, who developed the 
admirable plan for ‘paying it out,* is himself on board 
to watch proceedings, having been kindly ‘ loaned ’ to 
the company by the American government, in whose 
service ho is engaged. The Agamemnon is detained 
some days behind, w'hich naturally frets the rest 
of the squadron, with the thought of so much fine 
weather w'asted; but at last, on July 28th, 1858, she 
looms in sight. All has been made ready for the 
splicing, long ago ; and in those vessels, a thousand 
miles from land, the marriage of the Old and the New 
World, of January and May, is being begun. ‘The 
men were at their posts by the machinery, the 
stoppers %vere all arranged, the electricians were 
on watcluin thfe long vacant office, the tar'-tubs were 
put in their proper places, the scrapers adjusted, and 
nothing was loft undone that human foresight could 
do, .... Captains Preedy (^Agamemnon) and Aldham 
(Valorous) came on board of our ship, before com- 
mencing, and Mr Field, and one of the electricians, 
visited the Agamemnon^ to make further arrangements 
in regard to the W'ork before us. After the necessary 
time, these are made, and it is concluded that if the 
cable should be broken after 150 miles shall have 
been paid out from each ship, both vessels shall at 
once proceed to Queenstown, there to await orders 
from tho company regarding the final disposal and 
stowage of the cable. The captains have returned to 
their ships, the splice is made, afid the work of paying- 
out proceeds, while the two ships* move so slowly 
through the water that their motion is hafdly percep- 
tible. The rate of the cablef is certainly much faster 
than that of either of the vessels, for the simple 
reason that it has to descend to a depth of about two 
miles, and it will take a considerable time to do that. 
The announcement comes from the electrician*8 office 
soon after the splice has been lowered, that the cdh- 
tinuity is perfect, and with this assurance tho 
engineers go on more boldly with the work. In fket, 
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calculated to infuae new confidence into every one 
who sees it ; but it is, after all, a confidence terribly 
shaken by vague fears of tlie future. We have five 
or six days to run before w^o get into Trinity Bay, 
and in that« time, which, in our state of suspense, 
seems so many years, what may not occur? We are 
afraid even to think of success, so often have our 
hopes been blasted by disappointment; the very 
thought of the magnitude of the undertaking brings 

wdth it a feeling almost akin to discouragement 

Pollow the course of tlie cable as it comes out of the 
coil, passes over the bobbins, round the sheaves of the 
paying-out machine, and so on till it goes overboard, 
and you will bo fully impressed with its practicability. 
Yet what is the reason that all the attempls hitherto 
made Have failed, you may ask ? . . . . At any moment 
w’u may hear that the cable has x)arted, and slcexnng or 
waking, the fear that it will, haunts us like a night- 
mare. Oh, how we long to see that bleak and barren, 
but, to us, more desirable coast than any that ever 
met tiio gaze of enraptured voyager.* 

If Mr Mullaly really experienced, night and day, all 
these terrible doubts and fears, he must have worn 
himself to a thread not thicker than tl»e cable itself 
before he came to the end of it. A gale threatens 
upon the second da}*, and fills all souls witli dread — | 
for the crew has become scientific instead of nautical j 
by this time — but the menace of the barometer proves 
idle. ‘Confidence is rising rapidly, and the bids in 
favour of success are becoming quite heavy in the 
imaginary stock-market which lias been cstahlishedi 
on board. When it was reported that the continuity 
was not so perfect as we could wish, stocks went down 
with a terrible rush, and there were no bidders at any 
price. But twenty-four hours decided the matter; 
tlie Atlantic, telegraph ran up to fifty per cent, and 
continued going up till it reached the remarkable 
figure of seventy-five. Tho cable is, indeed, the 
absorbing subject of conversation on board, and other 
things are only spoken of as tliey bear some relation 
to it. That group of sailors near tlie cqok*s galley 
are engaged in an animated discussion on tho all- 
prevailing topic. One of the number is trying to 
persuade liis messmates that it is impossible to lay it ; 
but they lend him a rather unwilling ear, and are 
evidently more strongly inclined to the other view of 
the subjects 

The great point of attraction is of course the coil, 
since, if that is moving freelv, all is well. ‘The 
coilers who sit on the margin of each flake are amus- 
ing themselves in the intervals of their work by 
manufacturing little balls out of the tar, which has 
become hardened by exposure to the air, and throwing 
them down before each turn^as it is taken up from 
tho coil. As the cable passes out at the rate of from 
seven to eight miles an hour, it strikes these balls 
with considerable force while it courses round the 
circle, sending them before it with still greater speed. 
The rate at which they run depends to a great extent 
on their spherical form, and he who makes them 

roundest is generally the winner As it is 

impossible for any accident to occur from this, and 
as it affords a harmless amusement to the men, without 
interrupting the work, they are not interfered wdth. 
They are always ready at tho end of each flake to 
lead the cable into the centre, and perform the opera- 
tion so well that a kink is almost a matter of impos- 
sibility. It a pleasure to look upon their earnest, 
eager faces, and observe the care with which they 
handle the line while passing it from the outer edge 
of the circle to the cone. Although this operation 
r^uires to be repeated about fifty times a day, they 
mways pc^orm it successfully. If they allow a single 
Kink to take place, the expedition might be considered 
as at an end, for it wouM he next to impossible to 
remedy the damage. Not a man among them who 


does not know that,, and who does not realise the full 
importance of the duty with whiclv he is intrusted/ 
The’ change from the main-deck coil to that on the 
deck immediately below, took place at 5.80 on the 
third day. ‘ At least an hour before it was efibeted^ 
tho outer boundaries of tho circle in which tho cable 
lay was literally crowded wdth men, and never was 
greater interest manifested in any spectacle than that 
which they exhibited in the proceedings before them. 
There wore serious doubts and misgivings as to the 
successful performance of this important part of the 
w^ork, and these only served to increase the feeling 
of anxiety and suspense with which they silently and 
breathlessly await the critical moment. Tho last 
flake has been reached ; and as turn after turn loaves 
the circle, every eye is intently fixed on the cable. 
Now there are but thirty turns remaining, and as the 
first of these is unwound, Mr Plverctt, who has been, 
in the circle during tho last half-hour, gives the order 
to the engineer on duty to “ slow down.” In a few 
moments there is a perceptible diminution in the 
speed, which continues diminishing till it has reached 
the rate of about two miles an hour. 

‘“Look out now, men,*' sa^'s Mr Everett, in his 
usual quiet, self-possessed W’ay. The men are as 
thoroughly wide awake ns they can be, and are wait- 
ing eagerly for the moment when they shall lift the 
bight of the cable, and deliver it out safely. One of 
the planks in the side of the cone has been loosened ; 

I and just as they arc about taking the cable in their 
linnds, it is removed altogether, so that as the last 
yard passes out of the now em^ity circle, tlio line 
commences paying out from the circle below, or the 
“ orlop **-decIc coil, as it ia called. I . . . They have 
j hardly passed the cable out of tho circle before they 
are received with ns enthusiastic a demonstration of 
approval as the rules of the navy will permit.* 

The sound of the machinery has by this time become 
as familiar to all as the sound of their own voices, and 
when it is drowned in any other noise, they listen 
with eagerness to hear it again. As success gets to 
become probable, they can liardly think of anything 
else. 

‘“Well,” said a member of one of tlie messes, 
approaching some of his associates, “ w'cll, it is done 
at last.’* 

“ What is done ? ” said half a dozen, with tho most 
impatient haste — “what is done — the cable?” 

“Tlie cable? No, dinner is done!” he replied, 
with a tone of disgust that shewed, however his com- 
rades might regard his remark, he certainly did not 
intend it as a joke.’ 

During tlie fifth night, the continuity was again 
affected. ‘ Both Mr Laws and Mr De Sauty, the two 
electricians on the Niagara, were of tho opinion that 
tHe insulation was broken in some part of the ward- 
room coil, and^ on using tho tests for the purpose of 
ascertaining tile precise point, they found that it was 
about sixty miles from tho bottom of that coil, and 
between three and four hundred from the part which 
was then paying-out. Tho cable was immediately 
cut at this point, and spliced to a deck-coil of ninety 
miles, whicli it was intended to reserve for laykig in 
shallow water, and was therefore kept for Trinity 
Bay. About four o’clock in the morning the con- 
tinuity ^as finally restored, atld all w'as going on as 
well ns if nothing had occurred to disturb tho con- 
fidence we felt in the success of the expedition. 

Tho sixth day, August 3,* is the anniversary of the 
day on which Columbus sailed for the New World ; 
may the omen be prosperous. And yet they are still 
tw'o hundred miles from land, and a *kink in the 
cable, or a hole running through the gutta percha into 
the conductor— and through which you could not 
force a hair — would render the labour of years all 
unavailing.’ 
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The change from the forehold coil to that in tho 
wardroom (for the officers have given place to the 
cable, and are on half-allowance of room) took place 
at eight o’clock, and with the utmost success. 

•On the morning of the seventh da^’', tho Niagara 
first came in siglit of tho island outpost of the 
American continent ; but before that, the Gorgon^ her 
consort, telegraphs by flag: ‘I congratulate you on 
your success.’ The Forcupinc meets them in the Bay 
of Bull’s Arm, and leads the way up through the dark- 
ness, for it is night. ‘ The bleak mountains loom up 
through the niglit, and a huge bonfire, which has been 
built up in honour of our arrival on a neighbouring 
hill, throws out columns of dense black smoke and 
great tongues of flame.’ Before it is light, the electri- 
cians report that ‘a telegraphic dispatch, or signal, 
has been sent from tlie Agamemnon, informing them 
that a thousand and ten miles of cable have been juiid 
out from that ship up to the last hour. The intelli- 
gence is peculiarly gratifying at this time, and adds 
to the enthusiasm which every one feels.’ 

At five o’clock, the boats of the Niagara arc ranged 
in lino and connected with a hawser, to tow that on 
which the cable was coiled to the landing-place. ‘All 
the officers of the Niagara, with the exception of 
those on watch on the ship, were in the boats, the 
crews of which numbered altogether about sixty 
men. These, with the crews from the boats of the 
British ships, and all the officers, English and 
American, made a total of about one hundred men. 
The demonstration was certainl}" anything hut a 
pageant, for there were none of those accessories 
which make up w'haf is generally understood by the 
word ; hut there could be pone who were imbued with 
a higher appreciation of the character of the occasion, 
nor wlio were better qualified to do it honour ; and it 
is doubtful whether the presence of thousands would 
have added anything to its importance or solemnity. 
It would bo a difficult matter for one who has seen 
notliiiig but civic processions to form an idea of that 
which attended the last act in tho completion of 
this enterprise. The scene, the circumstances; all 
conspired to render it^ totally diflereiit from any 
celebration the world has ever seen.’ 

Tho electric chain soon binds the two worlds to- 
gether. The continuity is as perfect now as ever it was. 

‘ Mr D. Laws and Mr I>c Sauty, the two chief electri- 
cians, who have accompanied us from England, have ; 
“tasted ” the current, and about a dozen others at the 
head of the procession have done the same thing. 
The writer himself is a witness on this point, and will 
never forget the singular acid taste which it had. 
Some received a pretty strong shock — so strong that 
they willingly resigned the chance of repeating the 
experiment.’ Alas, alas! although we suppose Mr 
Whltehouse has still the opportunity of tasting the 
telegraph, ho can do with it little else. A voice 
comes to him yet from more than two* thousand miles 
away; but it is as the voice of a drunkard — of one 
more than * half- seas over.’ Tho electric spark 
hastens, unquenched and as swift as ever, with thf 
message committed to it, but forgets it on its way, 
and babbles idly when it reaches its destination. 
Have, then, all this time and money, this labour and 
pains, this patience, and care, and skill, been thrown 
away ? Most certainly not. Though the ‘ continuity,’ 
so objected to by our nautical friend, should entirely 
cease — whfch great and wise men have still good 
hope, at this present writing, that it will not do— yet 
none of these things 'will have been thrown away. 
The Atlantic Telegraph is no longer a dream, a 
cluitikera, an idea too tremendous to be carried out by 
and blood, and wire and gutta-percha. It has 
bl^jian acconixdished fact, and it is only a question 
and inoi>ey when it will become a fact again. 
IdlDOld be hard to find, throughout the entire history 


of the world, a success so honourable, so encouraging 
to mankind, as this (so-called) failure of the Atlantic 
Telegraphic Cable. 

THE MOLE FROM AN AGRIOULTURAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 

TnEitE is a certain little quiet philosoplier who dwells 
in snug retirement beneath the surface of our fields; 
ho seldom shews himself abroad, because he is aware 
that nature has behaved like a niggard towards him 
in the matter of personal graces. His eyes arc small, 
dull specks, alnios^devoid of organisation ; his face is 
a queer long muzzle, tipped at the end with a lump of 
bone; hi^ limbs are ungainly and short ; and his coat 
is rough and of uncouth cut ; yet, notwithstanding all 
these disadvantages, he is far from repining. With a 
spice of practical wisdom that is beyond all praise, lie 
sets to work to make the most of tlie circumstances 
in which ho finds himself jdaced. Sensible that he 
never could have been intended for a gay denizen of 
the daylight, he keeps himself close at bomb in his 
underground retreat, and there contrives to turn 
strong arms, hard, brawny hands, a pair of sharp 
ears, and a keen, sensitive nose, to excellent account, 
lie bores and delves fur liis living, and luck3% indeed, 
is the insect or worm that escapes his notice when 
his burrow chances to take . the direction in which it 
lies. Behind his track, a long course of tunnelled 
galleries is stretched, attesting at once the ingenuity 
pf his operations and the activity of bis industry. 

Tho old-fashioned tillers of the soil have, from time 
immemorial, regarded tho proceedings of this subter- 
ranean worker with marked hostility. They never 
could’ bring tliemselvcs to tolerate his presence within 
their demesnes. If, by accident, they (yossed him in 
his lalxmrs at any time, they dragged him forth and 
hung him up at once, without the benefit of judge 
or jury. Occasionally, they even went to the length 
of preaching a crusade against him, and organising 
extensive schemes of indiscriminate massacre for the 
extinction of liis race. Yet, in reality, this sorely 
oppressed creature was guiltless of all oflence. He 
did no harm to the interests of his assailants, but 
rather made them Ids especial care. Ttie objects he 
appropriated from the ground were neither useful 
nor harmless things ; they were positively injurious 
pests that levied a tax upon the crops by moat 
insidious forays. It would almost seem, indeed, that 
tljo persecution must have been instigated by tho 
spirit of envy, rather than by that of retaliation ; that 
it must have been tho result of. slianic rather than of 
revengeful feeling. Tho farmers found the soil where 
the mole had w’orked not injured, but altogether too 
good for their liking. They saw the most barren eartn 
changed beneath his toiich into rich productive mould. 
The wettest swamp dried itself up, as if by magic, after 
his operations. He did efiectually and well without 
eyes, what they bungled over miserably and did ineffi- 
ciently with them. His every step made their incom- 
petency only so much more manifest by contrast. He 
therefore received an abundant share of the meed that 
ia too often awarded at first to the world’s teachers 
and benefactors. Envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, were the recompense of his useful and 
suggestive labours. 

All this has, however, in these table-turning days, 
been changed. Agriculturists now begin to reverence 
the mole, and look up to him for pmctical lessons; 
they study his mode of tunnelling, with heads intent 
upon gleaning some hint which may l)e applied in 
their own practice of draining ; and they lt)ok upon 
the finely-ground material which he flinga behind 
him, as he burrows on, with hearts set upon finding 
some means whereby they may imitate his goings 
upon on extended scale. Some enthuilasts amoogr 
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them even take his name as the symbol of future 
successes, and inscribe it upon their banners as the 
inspiriting word that is to lead to victory. 

The amusing little volume which takes the generic 
name of the mole — Talpa^ or the Chronicles of a 
Clay farm — narrates that the author, having a stiff 
clay-farm of about 250 acres, whicli no one could do 
anything with, he was driven in self-defence to take 
it in liand himself ; and he then goes on to chronicle 
how he vanquished difficulty after difficult^^ until a 
stagnant waste became a series of fertile and valuable 
fields. 

In the course of the work, we learn on what 
principle the teachings of the mole are applicable to 
agriculture: The natural food of vegetable life is 
water an<l air, not, however, water and air in their 
purest states ; the water must contain minute quan- 
tities of saline and ammoniacal matters, and tlie air 
must be contaminated with slight proportions of tlie 
heavy carbonaceous gas that is exhaled from animal 
lungs. The w ater and air are in fact only vehicles of 
conveyance ; they are not themselves really nutritious. 
They seem to he so merely because the substances 
they carry are, under ordinary circumstances, alto- 
gether inappreeiahlo to the senses. Plants are hdx)- 
lessly fixed to the spots on which they grow ; they 
cannot roam about in search of food as animals can ; 
consequently, provision must be made for bringing 
constant supplies to them. The rain that falls into 
the porous soil dissolves the saline and ammoniacal 
matters it finds there, and flows with its load through 
the rootlets into the interior of vegetable structures. 
Air takes up carbonaceous substance — of the nature 
of charcoal — into a sort of gaseous solution, and then 
is blown by every puff of wind into the open mouths 
til at gape upon the surfaces of vegetable leaves. 
Of neater and saline, ammoniacal, and carbonaceous 
substances, all vegetable bodies are composed. A 
dilute solution of the fixed and ammoniacal salts is 
sucked up by the roots. An abundance of leaves is 
then pushed forth, and carlion drunk in by their myriad 
mouths. No other demand is made of tho soil than a 
sufficient supply of saline and ammoniacal substances, 
and water enough for their solution and transport. 

In order that the soil may be able to furnish these 
requisite matters, it is essential, in the first place, 
that it should have them ready for use in its sub- 
stance; and in the second place, that its texture 
should be so loose and porous, that both water and 
growing roots may find an easy passage through it. 
In the old practice of farming, the strength of the 
soil Avas kept up by burying in it saline ammoniacal 
and . carbonaceous matters mixed indiscriminately 
together. So soon as Liebig had shewn that the 
great proportion of the carbon found its way into 
the plant through the leaf, and not through the root, 
it was seen that there was great want of economy in 
;;lio proceeding. When farm-yard manure is ploughed 
into the land, tons upon tons of carbonaceous sub- 
stance are placed beneath the surface, which can 
effect nothing else there but their own escape from 
a useless position. Hence the custom was slowly 
introduced of using only concentrated saline and 
ammoniacal manures, in the stead of the more bulky 
product of the* straw-yard. Now a refinement upon 
even this refinement is advised. Professor Way says 
that the soil requires no manuring at all during many 
years, and thjit ultimately it will need only a slight 
dressing of saline materials. Ho has discovered that 
it con keep itself rich in ammonia. Clay is, accord- 
ing to his views, mainly composed of a series of 
ingredients that have the power. of attracting this 
Pungent body continuously from the air.* 

donbSrtltoaterof called, In the language of tho chemists, 

potash-alumina and soda, and 


The ammoniacal constituents of vegetable nutrition 
are therefore given to tho soil by the air, just as the 
carbonaceous constituents arc to the leaves. The 
atmosphere is the grand reservoir of nourishment, 
and the soil plays a very subordinate part indeed. 
Out . of its substance, nothing else is contributed 
than the ver}^ trifling proportion of saline or earthy 
matter that remains in tho form of ash after any 
vegetable structure has been submitted to the process 
of burning. ICven the poorest soils contain wiUiin 
themselves saline ingredients for multiplied crops of 
the richest kinds of grain. 

It follows, from these data, that the only require- 
ments in a good secd-bod arc, that it shall be a layer 
of loosened and finely comminuted earth, which has 
been well turned over in tlio process of preparation. 
Break up the soil thoroughly, and open out its sub- 
, stance to the air, and it.will maintain its own prodtic* 
tiveness through lengthened years. In the first place, 
it will constantly throw more and more of its reserved 
bullion into active circulation ; and in the second place, 
it will keep a sufficient quantity of floating capital 
Always within call for the safo transaction of affairs. 
If Professor Way’s notions are correct, abundant 
harvests of grain may bo taken off the land, year after 
year, without any addition of manure at all, provided 
only a sufficient quantity of labour bo judiciously 
bestowed in pulverising its substance. 

But, here again, if improved comminution of the 
soil, and not increased manuring, is tlie thing required, 
a groat revolution must be made in a very important 
particular, A new form of apparatus must be con- 
trived for attaining the end. The plough now in uso 
is merely a barbarous implement, planned in rude 
days for enabling horses to do man’s work. The spade 
lifts up the soil in mass, turns it over, and leaves 
it evenly spread as a loosened porous bed; but the 
ploughshare, on the other liand, squeezes down and 
condenses one part, while it loosens and turns up 
another. It is simply a compromiso of accurate 
principle, for tho sake of insuring the horizontally 
acting service of the horse. It is a matter of 
familiar knowledge that spade-husbandry answers 
very much better than plough- tillage, wdienever it 
can bo employed. 

Spade-husbandry cannot, Iiow^ever, bo much in use 
in these luxurious days ; human labour has now too 
high a value in the markets of the world for this to 
be til© case. Some agent must therefore be sought 
that shall combine in itself the skill of tho biped and 
the strength of the quadruped, and that shall also 
admit of economical application ; in other words, the 
animal drudge must bo exchanged for a mechanical 
one. That potent slave of the wonderful lamp of 
science, who never fails *to accomplish all that the 
possessor of the radiant spell enjoins, must be sum- 
moned to the agriculturist’s aid ; steam, ever so ready 
to transform coarse materials into fine, must now be 
put in commission to grind down the soil, as it has 
before ground down hosts of stubborn things, in order 
that nourishing grain may multiply as fast as hungry . 
mouths. 

Assuming that steam has once been enlisted in the 
service of agriculture, the consideration yet remains 
of how its enormous power may best be employed. 
Clearly, it must not be haniessed to the obsolete 
plough, as some have thought; it«would be as much 
out of place if set to drag, as a horse wolUld be if put 
to dig. Man works best 'with an upward lift, the 
horse with an onward pull; but the genius of steam 
is rotatory. It likes to have the resistance it is to 
conquer placed at the circumference of a wheel, the 
spokes of which it is allowed to drive. Tlie steam 
cultivator roust wear the form of a compact locoftio- 
tive, carrying behind it a revolving cylinder, fully 
armed with case-hardened claws of steel. ^ this 
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machine travels onwards, it must cut out its trench as 
the mole digs its burrow, and it must cast back into this 
trench the mould that results from its abrading indu* 
ence, ‘ comminuted, aerated, and inverted,' all at one 
stroke, just as the * worthy pioneer that works i’ the 
ground so fast' flings behind him the earth his rest- 
less claws have scraped a-way. 

The author of TaJpa foretells the speedy approach 
of the time wlien the children of the present genera- 
tion shall be as familiar with the spectacle of 
locomotives stalking about over the surface of the 
flelds, on agricultural work intent, as wo are with 
the sight of ships of a couple of thousands of tons 
burden, driving themselves, duck-like, through the 
water with their invisible web-feet. Already the 
prophecy begins to be realised ; and on behalf of 
our bread-feeding, fast-multiplying race, we venture 
to express a hope that the consummation will speedily 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 

A short time ago, an act of parliament was passed 
in relation to bankruptcy, in virtue of wliich a person 
iu desperate circumstances may come from England 
to Scotland, and haying resided at any spot he pleases 
in that country for the space of forty days, pass 
through tlie bankruptcy court. This is found to be 
an exceedingly simple and rather an agreeable method 
of getting rid of debts. Instead df running the 
gantlet of a bankruptcy process in the city or district 
where he is known, all that an insolvent Englishman 
has to do is to make a trip to Scotland, and there, at 
the distance of four hundred or five hundred miles 
from his creditors, go through a few trifling forms, 
wliich relieve him from hiS pecuniary obligations. 

When this convenient law came into operation, 
English insolvents — some of them notorious for their 
transactions— tried to pass through the bankruptcy 
court at Edinburgh ; but that was short-sighted. 
Edinburgh has newspapers with a corps of reporters, 
who are on the outlook for interesting events, and 
accordingly, reports of the examinations of the w'ould- 
be bankrupts before the sheritt* were duly paraded 
for public edification and amusement. Then, as a 
matter of course, followed comments of the London 
newspapers, and there was no peace for the unhappy 
English visitors, who might as well have stayed at 
home and become bankrupt in the old-fashioned way. 

At length, a great discovery was made. This 
consisted in the plan of selecting a retreat in some 
obscure Scotch town provided with a resident slieriff, 
but without that pestilent thing, a newspaper. And 
be it known, there are a number of towms of this 
primitive nature. Two of the most pleasant are 
Tobermory, in the island of Mull, and Peebles, situated 
on the upper part of the Tweed. At all events, 
Tobermory and Peebles seem to have been fixed on 
for carf-ying through this species of business, and are 
likely to become the Gretna Green of English insol- 
vents, should no new law interfere. Tobermory may 
possibly secure .a preference ; for it can be reached 
only by performing a voyage to the Hebrides, which 
Loudon creditors, however keen, may not like at all 
seasons of the year. It is true, that in one or two 
instances, English creditors have been provoked into 
the adoption of measures to prevent their debtors 
from walking the course through even a Tobermory 
bankruptcy; but according to tho old Argyleshire 
^eaying, ‘it is a far cry to Lochawe and he must bo 
j resolute sort of person, who will either go 

or employ an agent to watch over law-pro- 
in the distant island of Mull, 
do not usually allude to parliamentary doings j 
is not our vocation to do so. In the present i 
4 ^, . Instance^ we may be excused for drawing attention to i 


a very flagrant legislative abuse. Reader, think of a 
man carrying on business in Regent Street, or some 
other well-known thoroughfare in the metropolis, and 
at his good pleasure walking off to a remote and 
isolated town in the Western Islands of Scotland, and 
by a few manoeuvres, getting completely rid of his 
debts. Now', thi^is no fiction ; the law allows it, and 
it is done. What are we to think of the wisdom 
of senators in concocting and passing so odious a law 
— a law as ridiculous as anything in the usages of 
Laputa, only it is rather too painful to laugh at. We 
can understand the propriety of assimilating the legal 
, practices of England and Scotland, and of opening 
English and Scotch courts to all parties indifferently ; 
but in the (matter of bankruptcy, it is but reasonable 
that insolvents sliould resort on'y to courts within the 
district where they have chiefly incurred obligations, 
and w’hich are easily accessible to tlieir creditors. Far 
he it from us to counsel anything like severity in 
disposing of bankruptcy cases. Wo can have no 
objection to the tender and considerate treatment of 
persons who from sheer misfortune have fallen into a 
state of insolvency. All that is insisted on is, that 
each case as it occurs shall he examined into in its 
own proper locality, and that Scotland shall not be 
scandalised by being made the chosen resort of every 
one who wishes to pass through the Gazette, but dis- 
likes tlie publicity which is incidental to the process. 
We might indeed add something more. The practices 
referred to must, w’e fear, have the unpleasant tend- 
ency to make respectable persons in Scotland shy in 
receiving and paying attention to English strangers, 
who are not particularly well introduced. If the law 
remains as it is, wdiich can scarcely be imagined, 
every Englishman wljo takes up his quarters for a 
short time in a country town in the north, will be 
presumed to be a refugee from his creditors, and 
shunned accordingly. 


. MOSS. 

Cat.m sleeper ’long the mould’ring wall 
Whereon tho robin rests his feet, 

And warbles out his love-notes sweet, 

While golden elm-leaves round him fall. 

Fair clrclcr of the woodland well. 

Where water-jewels softly gleam. 

Like glowworm lamps by haunted stream. 

Or pearls in Beauty’s coronal. 

Lone hermit — such to me thou art — 

That on the old oak’s root reclines, 

And thy warm arms around him twines. 

As if thou’dst clasp his folded heart. 

Companion of lone cliurchyard stones, 
Wh'^ro oft thy velvet hand is seen 
Hiding the quaint words from our ken 

That sweetly speak of absent ones. 

High dweller on the hoary tower, 

Scrcener, yet emblem of decay — 

W'here Kuin's fingers pick away, 

Thou lovest best to build thy bower. 

But there ’s a Queen of fragrant breath. 
And fresh as fiural child can lit, 

Thou seem’st to love most tenderiy. 

And dower with thy brightest wrcatli. 

• 

So I will cull a sweet moss-rose, 

And twine it in iny lady's hair ; ^ 

And thus contrast, and prove more fair 

3Iy love than fairest flower that blows. 
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CHRISTMAS CEREMONIES AT ROME. 

A Kui)i>HN influx of visitors at the hotels, a jostling 
of carriages in the streets, and a certain indescrib- 
able air of hustle and activity which prevailed 
during the Christmas-wcok last year, announced 
that many foreigners were congregated at Rome 
to witness the eerenionies pertaining to the festival 
of the Nativity at the high seat of Roman Catholi- 
cisni. Most i^cople, I believe, wished eagerly to 
he for once free from that human infirmity which, 
as night draws on, calls more or less imperatively 
for sleep — slecj), as tlie great restorer of jaded 
mind and bod 3 \ How else would it be possible to 
hear the Christmas-cve vespers with the choir of 
well-attuned voices at one church, and the nuns* 
singing at another; the midnight mass at Ht Peter’s, 
and the Shepherds’ Hymn at two o’clock in the 
morning, and still rise before dann so as to secure 
scats in St Peter's during the celebration of the i 
grand Christmas Mass ? Our party not being endowed 
W'ith frames of twcrit^^-women-power, but all needing 
some inodicutn of rest and sleep in the course of the 
four-and-twenty liours, endeavoured to moderate their 
desires, and contented themselves on Christmas Evo 
with passing two hours at the Sistine Chapel. 

The Sistine Chapel was built in 1473 by the com- 
mand of Sixtus IV., and subsequently adorned by 
mail}’' great painters ; but it is perhaps most famous 
as enshrining some of the master-pieces of Michael 
Angelo, especially his Avorld-rcnowned Last Judg- 
ment. Wo had visited the chapel by dayliglit on a 
previous occasion, and had been impressed by a 
eortain grand simplicity in its design. It may be 
called, I suppose, with propriety the pope’s private 
chapel, being in reality a lofty oblong chamber 
attached to tlic Vatican. It measures about 135 
feet in length by 45 in width, and has a gallery 
running round three sides. A sort of harrier divides 
it into two unequal parts, the smaller portion — that 
near tho door — being reserved for ladies, ivIjo, during 
religious services, are not permitted to pass beyond. 
It is the fashion to rave about the frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel with an iiidiscriminating admiration; 
and I believe them to bo master-pieces of design ^and 
colouring — the ^subjects among the grandest that 
pertain to humanity, and bodied forth by genius that 
was adequate to its task; but the simple truth is, 
that these frescoes are so blackened with the smoke of 
ever-burning lamps, and the vapours of often-rising 
incense, that hardly the designs, and certainly not 
leir colouring, can be fairly estimated even by the 
patient examiner, much less by tho hurried visitor 


who ‘does’ Rome in a month, and judges of such 
things as these by the piecemeal revelations of an 
opera-glass, and by the dim light which ordinarily 
alone penetrates the chapel. 

The wall on the left side as one enters is devoted 
to fresco-paintings by some of tho early masters, of 
subjects taken from the life of Moses; that on the 
right side, to subjects from the life of Christ, illus- 
trated by Perugino, Ghirlandajo, and others. It w\'i9 
not till the year 150 S that ^Michael Angelo, at tho 
entreat}' of Pope Julius IL, undertook the painting 
of the roof. At this time, the great artist’s triple 
gifts of genius as architect, sculptor, and painter, 
were not recognised but bis success as a sculptor 
had made mari}^ rivals envious ; and it is said that 
this commission, though coming from tho pope, 
emanated, in the first instance, from a cabal who had 
a double aim — that of causing him, by tho distrac- 
tion of his energies, to neglect a grand mausoleum he 
liad feccntl}' undertaken to execute, and to veuture 
on an enterprise iii which they believed ho would 
fail. 

It was alread}^ known tliat Michael Angelo con- 
sidered oil-painting as w’orthy only of tho jiowcrs 
of ‘ women and idlers,’ and that the grander style of 
fresco-i)ainting was the one he avowed to bo the moro 
congenial to his own genius. Yet so ignorant w'as ho 
of the necessary process of this branch of art, that he 
sent to Florence for certain mediocre but practical 
painters in fresco, and set them to work from his own 
designs, and under his personal direction. - As might | 
have been expected, such assistants proved only 
artisans, and, however skilful and painstaking, failed 
in carrying out and embodying tho thoughts of the 
master. After a disappointing trial of a few weeks, 
he pent these men back to Florence, and shutting 
himself up alone in the chapel, set vigorously to 
w'ork, excluding every one, and often painting with 
scarcely any intermission from dawn till sunset. 

Tins laborious and self- sustained life continued for 
many montlis; no one knew what progress was 
made ; and even the pope himself desired that tho 
public, not a clique of artists, should decide on the 
merit of the paintings. Accordingly, in the begin- 
ning of 1511, the cbai>el was opened, thc*8cafiblding 
removed, and the work waa found suficiently ad- 
vanced for a true judgment on its merits to bo 
formed. The people were enchanted ; and the little < 
envious band who had plotted the ruin of their rival, 
found they had elicited from his hand a 
and been the means of crowning him with fre^ 
laurels. Tho designs of the roof form a continu^^ 
tion of the Scripture history commenced on the 



walls; a,nd by far the larger portion of the eub- 
jccts are drawn from the Old Testament Indeed, 
tlie ‘divine^ Raphael, as it lias been said, was 
epsentially the painter of the Gospel, and Michael 
Angelo the grand illustrator of the Old Testament. 
There was something in the terrible histories asso- 
ciated with the Tall of Man, the Deluge, and tlie 
Jewish dispensation, into which he threw his sym- 
pathies more readily tlian he could lend them to the 
seraphic purity of the Virgin Mother, or the patience, 
humility, and love, which warmed the hearts of the 
early converts to Christianity, 

Nearly thirty years afterwards, when Clement VII. 
occnided the papal chair, the same groat artist w'as 
commissioned to execute the fresco of the Last 
Judgment. This marvellous work is sixty feet high, 
and thirty broad, and occupies the end-wall of the 
iSistine Cbapel ; but it has sulTerod from damp as well 
as from smoke, and is, moreover, partially hidden 
by the high-altar ; consequently, I really believe that 
ordinary people may derive more pleasure from 
examining a good copy or good engraving of it, than 
from seeing tlie fresco itself. The great painter is 
said to have acknowledged that he sought liis 
inspiration in the pages of Dante, rather than in the 
Bible itself, and tlie treatment he chose 1o adopt 
tempted him to introduce the portraits of friends and 
foes in paradise or in the infernal regions, according 
to the measure of his love or haW?. The curious may 
still observe in the lower right angle of the picture a 
figure wdth ass's ears, and a body twined round b^*' a 
serpent. This form, represented as writhing in the 
lowest depth of hell, is the likeness of the pope’s 
master of the ceremonies, Biagio by name, wlio 
had raised certain objections to this great work while 
it was in progress. Biagio, on finding himself thus 
caricatured, complained to the pope, wJio requested 
that the figure might be altered ; but Michael Angelo 
declared that it was impossible, adding, that thougli 
his holiness might be able to effect a release from 
purgatory, he liad no power over hell. 

This grand fresco, commenced by Micliael Angelo 
in his sixtieth j^'car, occupied him for eight years, and 
was completed in 1541, during the pontificate of 
Paul III. In the Colonna Palace, in Rome, there is 
shewn an ivory carving of the Last Judgment; it is 
about tw'o feet high, the figures appearing in alto 
and haa8-i*elief> and is said to have cost tw’o brothers 
the labour of thirtv years to execute. 

It was eight o’clock on Christmas-cve when we 
arrived at the Vatican. Passing up the Scala Regia 
— that grand staircase by Bernini, so famous for 
its imposing perspective — wc entered the Sala 
Regia, a large and richly decorated apartment, 
intended as an audience-hall for ambassadors, but 
wdiich also forms a vestibule to the Sistine Cliupel. 
When the massive folding-door of the chapel was 
opened from witliin, In answer to our tap, wo per- 
ceived at a^glande that the seats reserved for ladies 
were nearly all occupied,, and yet the service was not 
to commence for nearly an hour. However, by dint 
of a little patient perseverance, we edged our way on, 
and at last procured tolerably advantageous places. 
As perhaps many of my readers are aware, a rigid 
rule prevails that ladies of all nations and of all ages 
who appGiir in the presence of the pope, must be 
attired 1^- black, and wear black veils. It may be 


imagined liow funereal was the aspect of about two 
hundred ladies crowded together time costumed. A 
few paces distant from us, a sort of platform or 
gallery was reserved for the dowager of Spain, Queen 
Chrisiimi, and her suite, tvho in due time arrived to 
lierforai their devotions. Meanwhile, I had time to 
look about me. ' 

The chapel was lighted with innumerable candles. 
Massive candelabra, each with many burners, were 
ranged round the ' galleries, and lighted up the 
frescoes of the walls and ceiling in a manner that' 
gave them pomething of a weird effect. Our end 
of the chapel was dim, if not dark ; hut we looked 
forward tci^tlie comparatively vacant space before us, 
wliicli seemed to rest in a blaze of light, and shewed 
to advantage the uniforms of the pope’s noble guard, 
and the rich vestments of the priests, as from time to 
time they made their way to the places apparently 
reserved for them. By and by, the pope and several 
dignitaries of the church, entered, the TToly Father 
being condiu-tod to a throne-like scat beneath a 
canopy. Tlien the organ poured forth a swelling 
strain, and many silvery voices rose and fell in 
measured cadences. Tlie service in the Jjatin tongue 
commenced, ever and anon interrupted by genulleC” 
tions and pantomimic ceremonies, of winch a Pro- 
j lestant can hardly be expected to give a faithful 
account. AVe lent ourselves to the free enjoyment 
of the muhie ; but apparently the monotony of the 
scone soon became wearisome to a large proportion 
of the ladies present. By half- past nine o’clock, some 
of the best seats were vacated, and we were able to 
push forward almost close to the barrier which 
separated us from the great body of the chapel. 
Occasionally, w^e heard a few words spoken in a 
foreign tongue; but so frequently did a buzz of 
English conversation break on the ear, that wo 
concluded at least three-fourtlis of the Indies present 
must he English or Americans, who, like ourselves, 
were attra(‘ted by curiosity to see the siglit — not 
drawn to the Sistine Chapel to join in a religious 
service. I believe this celebration of higli-mass lasted 
till nearly midnight; but probably few strangers 
remained till the conclusion, for, in retiring about ten 
o’clock, we ourselves only seemed following a general 
example. 

I know’’ the fine things that have been said and 
ought to 1)0 said in favour of carlj’^ rising ; nevertJie- . 
less, 1 i)ersi8t in considering candle-light rising and 
candle-light breakfast among the disagreeable inci- 
dents of travelling and sight-seeing. I had desired to 
be called at half-past five in the morning ; and when 
the sharp tap at niy door aroused me, I opened my 
eyes on pitithy darkness ; but that very intensity of 
night revealed what wmuld never have shewn itself 
in the dawui, a pingle topaz-like spark that shone 
from out the wood-aslies. I had not Jiad the heart to 
desire a fire to be lighted for me at that early liour, 
but ^erc w^as the thing beautifully arranged — three 
jmffs from the bello^vs, and the skilful adjust- 
ment of some slender logs, were ‘ all that was 
necessary for my purpose; and in five minutes, a 
bright flame and a crackling music dispelled tlie sense 
of gloom I liad experienced. By the by, a pair of 
bellows, usually asthmatic, and a pair of tongs, 
always rustj’^, constitute the ^ fire-irons’ to t^e found in 
sucli Italian apartments as boast the luxury of an 
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open chimney. Nor arc these all-BuflOicient weapons 
to be despised : the inanagomonfc of a wood-fire is not 
a thingr to be rashly or unadvisedly un(|ertalten ; and 
though, when masterly instruction is bestowed on a 
genius apt to receive and constant to retain, the 
accomplishment may be acquired in a few practical 
lessons, I have known unfortunates who, after sufier- 
ing the severities of many transalpine winters, were 
still imbeciles at their own hearth-stone. 

Even in December tbe daylight comes and goes in 
Home with a visible celerity that reminds a northern 
traveller of the latitude into wliich he has passed. 
TJiere is, in fact, little or no twilight ; but Christmas 
morning rose foggy and dull, and wlien ws left the 
hotel between seven anUl eight o’cloc^k, the aspect of 
• the streets was more murky than I liave often known 
London to be at the same season. Then the streets 
are so narrow, and the shops so mean, that there is 
nothing to relieve the gloom. As we crossed the 
Toil to di St Angelo, we observed tliat the fog crawled 
and clung about the Tiber even as a London fog 
crawls and clings about the Thames. 

It may easily be believed, that a faithful description 
and a historical account of St Peter’s would fill a 
thick volume. Nothing of the sort is hero attempted : 
I shall do little more than endeavour to convey to 
the nnt ravelled reader some of my own passing 
impressions. This magnificent structure — certainly 
the largest, and by some critii's declared to be the 
most beautiful church in tlie world — marks the spot 
wlierc the martyr-apostle St Peter was interred after 
his crucifixion, head downwards, on a hill about two 
miles distant. In the year 00 jl.d., a bishop of Home, 
who was said to have received ordination from St 
Peter himself, erected an oratory on the site of the 
present cathedral ; and in SOG Constantine the Great 
built a basilica liere, wdiich henceforth continued a 
centre of attraction to the Cliristian world. It lasted 
till the end of the fifteenth century; and some curious 
representations of it exist among the paintings of the 
early Italian niasUrs. Kuin had, however, long 
threatened the building, and various j)lans for 
a new structure liad been submitted to difierent 
popes, when, in 1503, the assistance of Bramaiite 
was secured. In 150G, Julius II. laid the found- 
ation-stone of the new building uinler the pier 
against wliich the statue of St Veronica now 
stands. This pope indeed entortainod the ambitious 
desire of rendering the new St Peter’s a shrine for liis 
own mausoleum, on which ^lichacl Angelo was then 
engaged, and to wdiich allusion has already been 
made as a wwk which gave rise to malicious envy : 
a work destined never to be completed, but which, 
in its fragmentary state, rests in another church in 
Rome^tho well-known Moses, a copy of which is 
placed in the Crystal Palace, being the central and 
most remarkable statue. 

Only four piers, and tbe arches which spring from 
them, wore completed when Braniante tlie architect 
died, and by this time Leo X. filled the papal chair. 
New architects w^ere chosen, and the assistance of 
Raphael obtained. The original plan had been that 
of a Greek cross. Raphael preferred the Latin cross; 
but Raphael died in 1520, nnd among the changes of 
purjiOBe and of iiatrons which ensued, time passed on ; 
and it was neffc lill the year 154G, when Michael 
Angelo had completed Ids seventy-second year, 'that 
to this great artist w as confided the task of altering, 
modifying, and completing the w^ork go nuuiy hands 
had attempted to carry out. Michael Angelo returned 
to the .form of the Greek cross, enlarged the tribune 
and the two transepts, strengthened the foniidations, 
and commenced the dome on a plan suggested hy the 


dome of the cathedral at Florence * — saying that ho 
w’ould lift the Pantheon into the air. He kept his 
word ; for the external measurement of the dome — 
diameter 105^ feet — exceeds that of the great heathen 
temple by nearly two feet. It is true that, though he 
reached his ninetieth year, Michael Angelo did not 
live to see the completion of his work; but so far as, 
this i)ortion of the building is concerned, succeeding 
architects adhered exactly to his plan. We must 
remember that the building of St Peter’s occupied 
more than a yontury — at a period when death seemed 
unusually busy in high places, so that the genera- 
tions of men in power succeeded each other with 
strange rapidity. Ilcnce proceeded the frequent 
changes of purpose which occurred in the erection of 
this cathodral. Many critics regret that Michael 
Angelo’s design of a Corinthian portRo, combined 
with the Greek cross, w^as not followed, as this 
arrangement would have permitted the whole dome to 
he visible from the piazza. But, on the contraty, 
succeeding architects returned to tho form of the 
Latin cross, and built a facade which, however beauti- 
ful in itself, has the unfortunate effect of so screening 
the dome, tliat there is no point of the piazza from 
! which the cupola can be combined with tho rest of 
the building, so as to exhibit all parts in their just 
proportions. 

In fact, it is necessary to ascend above the cupola in 
order to rcaUse the gigantic proportions of tbe build- 
ing. Yet it may give some idea of the height to 
mention that, on the roof, wooden houses are erected 
for the convenience of workmen, who seem always 
occupied on the mosaics or in executing other repairs,, 
such houses being quite shrouded by tlie angle of the 
parapets, and consequently invisible from belowr ; and 
that the thirteen statues of Our Saviour and the 
Twelve Apostles which crown the facade do not 
strike tlie eye as colossal, although they are really 
17 feet high. 

An inside gallery runs round the base of the cupola, 
and from this gallery the visitor looks down on the 
hrorizo bnldacchino resting far below' ; and up to the 
colossal mosaics which lino the dome, and wliich are 
of necessity executed in largo squares, though, when 
seen from below, they look highly finished nnd delicate. 

I was sorry to perceive a crack in tlie mosaics many 
inches in wddth and many feet in length, which indi- 
cfited too surely a dangerous strain, though this large 
crack w as quite invisible from below. On mentioning 
the circumstance, 1 discovered a certain superstitious 
feeling to prevail in Koine in connection with the 
dome of St Peter’s — a feeling that its permanence 
and the permanence of the pax)al i>ower were in some 
W'ay connected. 

It is the interior of St Peter’s that in most hearts 
kindles the sentiment of admiration to intensity. 
Byron says r 

Enter ; it,s grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 

, And why ? it is not lessened ; but thy mind. 

Expanded by the genius of the sxjot, 

Has grown colossal. 

Indeed, some wondrous law of harmony must prevail 
in St Peter’s, which takes from it that stern, if not 
rude aspect which commonly belongs to immensity in 
works of art — a law similar tfi that wdiich rules in 
nature, for the beahtifully rounded alid developed tree 
will ahvays apjiear smaller than it really is when 
brought into comparison with those of less graceful 

* It is cnrioii«« to observe how reverential true genlun 
is. Michael Angelo used to gaaa for hours In admiration of 
liruncllewdii’ft dome at l^lorcnce, and often exclaimed when 
htudyiuff it : * Like it, I will not do ; hotter, I cannot and^iri 
accordance with his desire, Michael Angelo's tomb in Santa 
Croce, at Florence, is so placed that it can tec tho wondrous 
dome he so admireA 
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growth, and a man or woman of perfectly symmetrical 
figure never looks the aaiuo height as a gaunt sort of 
person of the same indies. In my ow^n case, I never 
could realise the vastness of St Peter's except by a 
sort of child’s play. I would measure off by my eye a 
certain space, and say : ‘ Surely that might be the site 
of n large church and llien making the extreme limit 
of that measurement tiic starting-point of another, 
would mentally portion out a second allotment, and 
so on, till I satisfied myself that many fine churches 
might stand within tlic walls of that one. Or 1 would 
walk up to the marble cherubim that support the 
vases for holy-water, and satisfy myself that these 
figures, which look so infantile, were in reality five 
feet in height. 

I always fojjnd St Peter’s a particularly ernnfor table 
place in cold weather, but never appreciated its warm 
and pleasant atmosphere more thoroughly than on 
that chilly foggy Christmas morning. We had been 
correctly informed that it was only necessary to 
present ourselves attired in black, with black veils on 
our heads instead of bonnets, to claim scats at the side 
of the high-altar, where benches rising ond above 
the other bad been placed, capable, 1 should think, of 
accommodating from four to live hundred ladies. We 
were in such good time that we saw at a giauce we 
might choose our places, so we walked leisurely up 
the nave, enjoying the warmth of the nuiny lamps, and 
the fragrant remains of the incense. <Jne of the most 
famous objects in St Peter’s is the notorious bronze 
Blatiie of the saint, which some antiquaries declare 
to 1)0 an ancient Jupiter with the keys added, and the 
name changed ; others say it was the statue of a 
slave ; but the majority of critics, I believe, consider 
it to bp tlie work of the early Christians, who perhaps 
melted down a fJupiter, and used the metal fur their 
purpose. 1 confess 1 cannot believe tlio old pagans, 
who have left us so many forms of Lcauly, ever 
made anything half so hideous us tliis seated image, 
which resembles a Hindoo idol more tlian anything 
else. On Cliristinas-day, a ring —apparently an enor- 
mous sapphire surrounded with largo diamonds — 
blazed upon one of the brazen fingers; and two soldiers 
wx*re stationed, one on each side, a guard of honour 
for St Peter — and the ring^ 

Most people are familiar willi the interior of St 
Peter’s, if only by means of drawings and engravings, 
and I need scarcely remind my readers that the Iiigh- 
altax*, witli its beautiful bronze baldaccliino, or grand 
yanopy, stands immediately ben call) tlic dome. The 
relics of St Peter are said to rest beneath the altar ; 
and the confession.al, where Cauova's kneeling statue 
of Pius VL is placed, is surnmndccl by a balustrade 
of marble, on vvhich arc suspemh'd eighty-nine 
lamps, kept burning night and day. Xcaniiig 
over this balustrade, we look dowui on the statue 
which represents the i)ope praying at the tomb of the 
apostle, and likewise on the double flight of steps 
wijich lead to the shrine. The baldacchmo, which is 
94 J feet high, and ivlnch is jjxofusely ornamented nnd 
gilt, was t^artly composed of bronze stripped from the 
Pantheon, in those days when there seemed little 
rcverencQ for the beautiful remains of ancient art, 
and when the Coliseum itself was used like a q irirry 
to supply building materials for medieval palaces. 
It is conjectured thaf tin from our Cornish mines 
was a component part of that Pantlieon hronze; 
brought froni the island of the barbarians by the 
Romans, when Rome wifs the seat and centre of 
civilisation. How strangely do the generations clasp 
hands, and weave the chain which stretches through 
all time ! 

The groat dome is mainly 8UX)ported by four piers, 
having a colossal statue at its base; and 
seats appointed for ladies stretched on our side 
statue of St Helena — represented bearing 




the cross, of which her dream led to the discovery, 
and other instruments of the Saviour’s passion — and 
the statue of St Longinus — the soldier who pierced 
His side; opposite, the seats extended between the 
statue of St Andrew and that of St Veronica. We 
were by no means too early, for ten minutes after we 
liad secured seats in the first and second rows, ladies 
thronged in so fast that I began to pity a certain 
official, a sort of master of the ceremouics, whose 
duty it appeared to bo to superintend the accommo- 
dation of the black-robed visitors. This functionary 
was a gentleman evidently, and one who spoke three 
or four languages fluently ; hut he wore a dress that 
belonged to the Elizabethan period; and by the 
starched ^utf, which gave his head a decapitated 
appearance, the slashed sleeyes and ruffles, and 
numerous chains hanging about him, so reminded 
one of some ancient knight, that I found myself 
indulging in a sort of waking dream, and fancying 
that I saw before me an old picture that had stepped 
out of its frame, and become vivified for this occasion. 
But the living jneture was a character with decided 
ojiinions of his- own. His abhorrence of crinoline 
became painfully evident as he marshalled the ladies 
to their places, and used hard words about the ‘ bal- 
loons ’ that BO troubled him. lie did not hole like 
a married or iiatornal personage, and, moreover, I 
believe celibates are chiefly in favour near the ‘ Saint 
Siege ; * but he sjxjke as severely of the modcy as a 
Benedict might have done who had to provide dresses 
to cover the crinolines of a wife and lialf-a-dozeu 
daughters, 'rhon his temper certainly was tried by 
the pertinacity with wliich people would seat them- 
selves just in the way where the new-comers had to 
pass, on the scut that he insisted must be filled up 
last. The uninitiated fancied this third row a parti- 
cularly good place, whicdi it w^as not, as its occupants 
discovered Inter in the day; but our friend of tlio 
starched rufl' had to renew liis ex])laniitions and 
dislodge new-comers every five minutes. On one 
occasion, when he had spoken to some ladies in threo 
languages, without making the sliehtost impression^ 
he lost his patience, but startled them into (M>mpre- 
hension by abruptly exclaiming, in good English : 
*Oi what country are you, that you don't understand 
me?’ However, all troubles come to aii end some 
time or other, and his tiresome duty seemed ended by 
about nine o’clock. I should mention that the very 
best scats, tlie extra-reserved, were railed ofl^ and 
apportioned to the ‘ ladies of the French garrison,’ 
later in the morning, came in by twos and 
tlirces on the arnis of French officers. A trifling 
courtesy this, no doubt, and yet significant of the 
condition of modern Romo, where a foreign soldiery 
keep guard over her most time-honoured memorials, 
exercise in the i>iazza of lier cathedral, and take the 
wall when passing her citizens in the streets, whose 
very names ring with a rliytlim of past glories; the 
soldiery who seek to drown the audible murmur of 
discontent witli the drum and the fife, and maintain 
by sheer force an outward calm that can be only the 
precursor of national convulsion. Ladies of the 
French garrison, enjoy your reserved seats while you 
may ; I fear the scorn that gleams from the bright 
eyes of many a Roman maid and matron as your sons 
and husbands pass by, glances also sideways at you ! 

Soon after nine o’clock, St Peter’s began— I was 
going to say to fill— but that is a mistake. I cannot 
imagine St Peter’s to be ever filled. It seemed to 
absorb the crowds who entered ; they looked so small, 
and were so quickly scattered. Now a party of Sisters 
of Charity arrived, and, before taking their places, 
bent their knees in profound reverence to some object 
of their worship ; then came the pope’s Swiss Guard 
in their clown-like uniform of black, red, and yellow — 
said to hare been designed by Michael Angelo; then 
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bafe-legffcd friars witli tlicir sandalled feet, serge 
frocks, and rope -girdles, spitting as well as praying, 
and giving unmistakable evidence of their standing 
quarrel with, and separation from, soap and water. 
Later came more soldiers, and oflicers in brilliant 
uniforms, and ambassadors in ofllcial costumes, and 
priests, Avhose costly vestments and jewels eclipsed 
every other decoration. I thought, too, that the black 
dresses of the ladies, serried into masses, formed a 
contrast or background which set off those hrilliant 
costumes to advantage. It is true there were many 
ladies in ordinary walking-dresses — especially lliose 
who came in for half an liour before proceeding to 
the English ProteBtant church — but they were not 
admitted beyond a certain barrier. • 

At ten o’clock pro(*iBely, the massive centre door 
M^asjthrown open; and at the same moment, a strain 
of music was he«ird. Then began the grand procession 
of the day, every incident of which has, I believe, 
some symbolic meaning. It is, I think, a x)ity that 
these types are not more generally explained and 
understood ; wore their hidden moaning made appar- 
ent, these ceronionies would bo more instruetive and 
suggestive to tlie Roman Catholic laity, and more 
interesting to us })eretic8. Priests of many denomin- 
ations walked two and two, generally with hands 
placed together, and pointed upw^ards, as if in prayer; 
then came cardinals in their rich robes, and in the 
sameattitude^, which permitted us to see tlieir jewelled 
rings worn on the third finger. More immediately 
jucceding II is Holiness, three jewelled crowns, or 
mitres,' were borne, each on a separate cushion ; and 
two largo fans of white feathers, in w’hich the eyes of 
peacocks' feathers are set, were waved to and fro. I 
understand these eyes arc symbolic of the vigilance 
expected from the pontiff; and, likewise, that the 
eyes of all men are turned towards him. 

The pope was carried in liis chair, or portable 
throne, and raised high on the shoulders of his 
bearers ; and, with thumb and two extended fingers 
— said to sjunholise the Trinity — he gave his 
blessing to the people ns ho passed along. Not 
believing in the infallibility of any human being, my 
feelings of respect were not so absorbing as to exclude ! 
other emotions ; and I must confess a sentiment of 
compassion for this frail old man was that most pro- 
minent with me. I know not how one can go over 
one of his palaces and murk tlio arrangements whicli 
indicate lus isolated existence without pity taking 
possession of the heart. Why, if it were only that an 
old man must fade aw^ay, and fall into the grave with- 
out the intimate companionship and tender care of 
woman, he must be an object of compassion. Is there 
no Christian symbol to be traced in the fact that, in 
our Saviour’s history, women wxro found ‘ last at the 
cross,’ and ‘ earliest at the grave,’ that may sanctify 
this Protestant compassion ? 

Pius IX. lias a benevolent expression of counten- 
ance, mingled with weakness and indecision. I have 
seldom scon any countenance so colourless; his closely 
shaven face on Christmas-day had that peculiar pallor 
which, in tlie decline of life, is said to indicate great 
vitality, and consequently the prospect of a long life. 
The pope’s vestments were of white silk, richl}’' 
embroidered with gold ; and lie wore on his liead the i 
famous triple crown, which blazed wdth jewels. It 
may be worth ivhile to remark that the lower circlet 
of this crown typifies temporal dominion, wdiile the 
mitre rbpTescnts the spiritual ; the second circlet 
shadows forth the union of the spiritual and temporal 
authority ; and the third, the union of the pontifiqial, 
imperial, and royal power. In the large space behind 
the high-altar, the pope descended from his chair, 
and received tlie homage of the cardinals — and then 
commenced the ceremony of High Mass. The music, 
Somewhat dramatic in its character, was exquisite; 


a choir of well-attunod voices proceeded fVom a sort 
of balcony, with close trellis-like gilded railings, 
which concealed the persons of the singers — and I for 
one could not help thinking of birds singing IVorai a 
gilded cage. I need not express my Protestant feel- 
ings about the ceremonies of the mass ; but I must 
confess tlie scene was impressive when the pope, 
standing at the high-altar with his assistant-priest- 
hood around him, advanced a step or two forward, and 
elevated the host for the faithful to vrorship. By 
some well-concerted signal, the next instant the 
cannon of . St Angelo thundered out to all Rome tlie 
intelligence, so that doubtless multitudes of believers 
who were not within the cathedral bowed themselves 
in adoration at the siinie rnomenb But that very 
ceremony, imposing and impressive as* it w\as, had 
also its disenchanting power; for as every believer 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation knelt at the 
elevation of the host, they thus picked tlicraaclvcs 
out from among that vast throng, and proclaimed 
how small their number in comparison with the 
foreign visitors who had been attracted hither from 
curiosity to see the show. Of course, with only this 
transient opportunity of observation for one’s guide, 
ft is difficult to speak with precision on such a sub- 
ject ; but I certainly think tliat not more than one 
out of every fifteen or tw^enty persons who wore in St 
I’eter’s on Christmas-morning, exclusive of priests 
and nuns, acknowledged themselves Romanists at the 
moment to w’hicli I refer. 

When the cerempny w'^as over, the pope was again 
carried in his chair; but this time he passed down 
the opposite side of Uie nave, and thus was seen 
closely by the people congregated in that part of the 
church, towards whom ho extended his hand with the 
gesture of benediction as ho passed along. Tlie crowd 
now' began to move, following the pope like the billows 
of a receding tide — all but those who paused to worship 
at the shrine of St Peter, or to kiss the extended toe 
of the bronze statue. 

It was nearly one o’clock when we reached tlie 
open air, and looked upon a scone not easily to be 
forgotten. Slanting rays of sunlight had gleamed 
through the windows of the cathedral, and had 
proclaimed wdtli their pencils of light tiiat the 
morning mist had cleared away; but wo w'cro 
not prepared for a literally cloudless sky of dark, 
clear blue — a sky that in the rarefied depth 
and intensity of its ether has no parallel in our 
northern latitude; a true ‘Italian sky,’ the memory 
of which dwells in the mind ‘ a joy for ever,* The 
sun blazed from the clear blue vault as from a 
throne— and pitilessly on the unbonneted heads ex- 
posed to its pow’er, as w’c stood on the cathedral steps 
waiting for our carriage to draw up. But as this was 
a tedious process, necessity Avaived ceremony; and 
ladies were seen hurrying to wdiatever shado they 
could find, or raising sliawls from their shoulders to 
their brows, by way of protection. And yet in the 
shado so many sought, the north wdnd was found 
keenly cutting, so that the alternative for that odd 
quarter of an liour lay between the chance of 
a cow;? sokU^ or a severe cold. The scene 
meanwhile continued to be sufficiently interesting ; 
the bright sunshine gleamed oa the cardinals* red 
carriages, ns one after another they uolled away with 
the^r priestly burdens, and on the ambassador’s gay 
dresses, and on the Swiss guard and French soldiers 
stationeul in the piazza ; and it made rainbows in the 
bright fountains there which seemed to leap up with 
a spirit’ of innocent gladness. The clear blue ether 
also formed a matchless background for the white 
statues that crowned the colonnades of the piazza— » 
peopling their entablature to the number of nearly 
two hundred. These statues represent duly canonised 
saints, and though really twelve feet in height, appear 
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only lifelike ; but then we inust remember that the 
colonnades are above sixty feet in height. 

Jn due time, our turn arrived, and thankful we 
were for the shade of a close carriage as wc stepped 
into it. But driving home was no very easy matter ; 
WG had to fall into the long line of carriages that was 
forming, and to proceed at a walking-pace until long 
after wc had crossed the Tiber. High Mass at St 
Peter’s was the great event of Christmas-day in Uome ; 
and the procession that crowded the main linos of 
thoroughfare for an hour after it was over, demoii- 
strated how numerous and had been the 

congregation beneath that wondrous dome ! 

IN RE, MINI) AND MATTER. 

Bonnie was tho name of an old bachelor Scotchman 
and odd character who kept an old- book slioj) in a 
certain university town of North Britain. He was a 
little man, with keen gray e3’'es under a high wrinkled 
forehead, over which straggled one or two friendless 
hairs, of which there never were so many on his 
head since I knew it, but that they might liave 
been counted. His features were sharp, with a 
constant look of care ; his whiskers white and thin ; 
his voice shrill; and his lips thin, as if worn with 
use. Ever^^thing was sharp anrl thin about him, 
from his knees to .his nose. Bis black coat was 
tight and bare, and his black trousers j^ellow and 
snuffy. He kept himself as he kept his favourite 
authors — whom he wouldn’t disgrace by binding 
afresh — no, not to make them fetch double the 
money. 

He never had any other name than Bobbie ; or if 
he had, nobody knew^ it. Something about him 
forbade inquir^^: there was no sign over his door; 
and ho never gave receipts or credit. My instincts 
told me he was a Smith — Mr Robert Smith. He had 
the tread of a Smith — laid his feet on the w^orld’s 
soil like one with a riglit to do it — ateadil3% frankly, 
jSatly, deliberately. He liad the humanity t)f a Smiili 
— that feeling for the 'species wJiich, however it may 
be with other persons, is alwav^s perfect in the breast 
of a Smith. So it ought to he. Aren’t the Smiths, in 
a sort, human society ? Others may have the feeling, 
but it is only among the Smiths that humanity ran 
rank with the family affections. And lastl}^ he liad , 
that reserve about his name which characterisoa the 
Smiths : he never told it to anybody ; nobody knew 
it. Not that the Smiths generally deny themselves ; 
but none of tliem ever had so fine a sense of what 
was due to the family. ‘Homo sum,’ &c. ‘ Smith 

sum,* &c. There is no occasion to mention the 
particular germs; he lived and died as .Bobbie the 
Bookseller. 

No one knew what he was in the beginning, or when , 
tlie raw material of him was cast into the mould of the 1 
old-book shop. But the casting was perfect — he fitted 
it exactly. A cubic foot added to its space — an inch 
to the counter — would have made harmony impossible 
betw^cen him and it. As it was, he hariiionised, soul 
and body of him, with everything in it. With the 
stock-in-trado, indeed, his mind had a sort I Cor- 
sican brotlierhood. Like it, he smacked of every 
system and of all knowledge; his kaleidoscopic 
views clianged with its changes, whether made by sale 
or purchstee. When nothing was doing, and there 
was no new book to be assimilated, he would sit for 
hours as steadily as the books on their shelves, and 
looking ad , straight before him, brooding over some 
owlish question in metaphysics — Did tlie owl come 
from the egg, or the egg from the owl ? He had 
alwavs food for reflection. ' 

Oi his many peculiarities, onljr one is to the pur- 
pose* In the flux of .his mind, two things were ns 
:^inly fixed as posts in a river — his belief in the 


supremacy of reason, and his sense of duty. ‘ Vivere 
convenienter naturae ’ was his sum of all the com- 
mandments ; and wherever reason pointed the way, 
Bobbie put his best foot forward— a dreadfully prac- 
tical little man. But as his own rt^ason — which was 
none of the best — and not reason in general, was his 
guide, he ivas continually^ falling into extratagances. 
It was his foible to be ahvays illustrating the powder 
of mind over matter — if mind couldn’t triumph over 
matter, wdierc was reason’s supremacy or the stoical 
doctrine ? 

The said doctrine had hardly fair-play from Bobbie 
— lie understood it so lite^all3^ Nature was something 
loss than a blanket, and included nidther cornfields 
nor stalNoxcn, opinion nor laws. We were all right 
in a state of nature — so efiud Rousseau — mischief 
entered the w’orld with inventions and <*onvontmns, 
esjx'cially the latter. Wherever he got the notion — 
most likely from some forgotten work of the 
oightoenth century^ long since gone out of stot'k, 
Bobbie had it, that all the most deplorable evils 
were due to conventions (meaning conventionalities) ; 
and from this sprang, in the obscurities of his 
brain, a string of heresies as long and sickly as the 
shoots of a potato in a dungeon. It would shock 
.you to enumerate thorn. There wuis reason to 
fear marriage was a convention. Boly'ganiy here, 
monogamy there; here many wives, there many 
husbands: ball, itiro.s* a. cunventioti ! Property was 
a convention — any proof wanted for tliat? — tlie evil 
were less if the law were clearer; it v/ns a perfect 
muddle of a eonventioii! The very' ordt't of society 
was a convention — pampered aristocracies, high caste, 
low caste, Iminaiic institution of American ‘slavery ! 
()f course it was a convention! Religion — yn's, we 
weep to record it — religion wUvS a convention. Nature 
j in it ? — why% on the face of it, it was supernatural I — 

; and Bobbie would array all the religions of the world, 
from Mumbo-J mnbuism to Mornioniani, and bewail 
the fully of mankind. It wasn't much one honest 
man could do; but he would do it. Ho wanted 
nature, and not conventions^ and, while there vuva life 
in liim, he would stand up against conventions I 

One day he stumbled on a syllogism, wdiicli nearly 
proved the death of him, by knocking liini up against 
a hitherto unsuspected convention. ‘ Loss of time is 
an evil the major, good. ‘ Sleep is a loss of time ; ' 
the minor, bad, but not so to Bobbie. ‘Therefore 
sleep is an evil’ — conclusion quite alarming! Being 
an evil, sleep was a convention ! Bobbie, who loved 
his night’s rest, and never opened till ten a.m., was 
distressed at the prospect of this new martyrdom<^to 
principle; for him to discover a convention was to 
stand up against it; lie was far too practical and 
moral a man not to suffer from his false conclusions. 
So lie barged at the joints of that syllogism with all 
his logic to see whether they were sound; and still 
the inexorable major and minor turned round on 
them to the conclusion. lie consulted a student of 
metaphysics on the subject, who attacked the minor 
with the vigour of eighteen; denied it, used bad 
language to it, called it a petit) o prinapU ; and said, 
in short, that sleep, so far from being a loss of time, 
was one of the most healthful and necessary ways of 
employing it. Bobbie’s pride of intellect was touched. 
Ho defended the minor. Sleep was time lost to 
activity' — an evil — a convention ; and lie would shew 
that and the power of mind over ^matter by doing 
witliout it. 

The night following liis conversation with the 
gownsman, Bobbie opened the campaign against the 
newly detected tyranny. He took no one into his 
secret, and meant to surprise the vrorld by a discovery 
that would add a third to human life, if it would not 
pave the w'ay to a triumph over death itself. Filled 
with those great ideas, lie saw to his coal-scuttle, 
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drew down the blinds on the windows of his room 
over the shop, and adjusted himself for the night. He 
spent it on the whole pleasantly, reading a rusty 
Locke on the Understartdinff hofore midnight; writing 
out the fatal syllogisip, and a note of his faith and 
feelings, till three in the morning; drank a glass of 
cold w;iter, and exercised himself in leaping over the 
chairs placed at intervale in a circle round the table 
till lialf-past three ; sat a while at the lire ; feeling 
drowsy about four, went down to the shop for Tom 
Paine, where he w^as thoroughly roused by a conver- 
sation, in a screaming voice, through the shutter, 
with a policeman, wlio was surpriried hy seeing the 
light through the chinks ; read Tom Paine till seven ; 
cooked his breakfast and ate it till eight, and sur- 
prised the ncighbourg by opening shop i'ot the day at 
a quarter past eight. During the day he 1‘elt very 
dfowsy, but was able to go tlirougli the ordinary 
routine of buying and selling, and conversing with the 
gownsmen who tlroi)ped in, as if there were nothing 
particular on foot. 

Next night, he commenced by continuing the note 
of lus feelings and cxpcricncos. The record is before 
me, but too long and rambling for quotation. It 
begins (I alter the dialect, wdiich was a bewildering 
mixture of Scotch and English) : ^ So far fortli I liave 
holdcn on, and not without hope of triumph. Why 
should /, the divine LJgo [Bobbie deified his reason], 

for a moment he lost in the unfathoinod [A gap 

here. I Arms of Morpheus, forsooth ! the pagan 
b3^p()the8is. O man ! how can 3*011 luive led us, witli 
your vagaries, into this time-destroying convention — 
this curious putting of ourselves by in sleep — this 
voluntary exile of consciousness and pow'er wdiich wo 

nightly suffer — this [Hap again.] But I am 

throwing off the thrall.' And then came the particulars. 
He had to rub his eyes many times before finishing 
his scribbling; and when the clock struck twelve, and 
he rose for a change of employment, they were red 
and hot, and lus head was aching. But ho firmly I 
believed that the majesty of the will being once 
asserted, nature w’6uld interfere to readjust matters, 
and he should be free, nor longer liable to be caught 
and clasped to the bosom of the insinuating pagan 
hypothesis ! When, thereafter, he ,tried to read, the 
print danced on the page, and colours red, blue, anti 
black, came and went upon it ; and wlien he shook 
his head to rid himself of these impediments, he shook 
out long webs and strings of gauze that spread and 
hung before his eyes, with broken edges, rents here 
and there ; here blotclies of black, and there of blood, 
always sWfting, always going downward out of sight, 
and Ireappearing immediately from above on their way 
down again ; wiiile numerous flies w^ent in and out, 
and up and down, in the gauze, and completed his 
distraction. Reading became quite impossible. lie 
now bethought him of the shop again. He went down, 
lit the gas, kindled the fire, and gave the place every 
appearance of business, save that the door was shut 
and the shutters on the windows. He set himself in 
his customary scat, as if he were expecting customers, 
just as he had done any time for twenty years ; and 
doing nothing, held himself awake, if not by sheer 
force of habit — it was never heard of that he napped 
in the sliop— at least by a strong effort of will. At 
three, anotlier change became necessary; his feet 
were sleeping, if he wasn’t — O weakness of matter ! — 
^d ho had some difflcult3^ in trailing himself up stairs. 
Once there/ lie put on the kettle, made and drank a 
cup of strong tea, ate some bread and butter ; and it 
now V^ing after four, he spent the remainder of the 
morning till breakfapt-time in playing loo with himself 
for high stakes, working Dumby’e cards with great 
^xiety for that imaginary Individual’s interests. 
The Ihop was opened at eight. The issues in the 
great cause, «Mind and Matter,’ Bobbie for the 


plaintiff, were now rapidly evolving themselves. As 
the day advanced, he felt like one in an uncomfortable 
dream. His fancy became active, and twisted eveiy- 
tliing at its will into the maddest grotesqueries ; his 
thouglits played leap-frog in the chambers, of his brain, 
and congested on his tongue, striving for expression. It 
wa? mooted about that day that Bobbie had lost his 
wits. He stood up as usual to the business of con- 
versation, and the students who dropped in could 
make nothing of him. The little man’s gray eyes 
W'ore red ; th(^ wrinkles on his brow were deepened ; 
and there was a stoop on his ba(;k, that used to 
be straight ns a rush. Alas ! for the supremacy 
of Reason I His absurdities and inconsistencies, that 
spread over many weeks, wore amusing, exliibited in 
80 many minutes, were terrific — sheer insanity. In 
the same breath, lie was a baboon with Monboddo, 
and recollected with Plato the state of pre-existence ! 
In the same breath he agreed with llume aiui Berke- 
I ley, (Conscience was at once the divine monitor 
j and a convention ; and he went in for the Ptolemaic 
system against an intending purchaser of the Prin- 
I ctpia. He shut tho shop that niglit an hour before 
I his usual time, and thus confirmed the suspicions 
I which his behaviour had already awakened in tho 
I minds of his neighbours. 

I The third night opened with a game at ‘ loo.’ No 
notes, no feelings, no particulars of his experiences. 
If his crotcliets had not been so firmly rooted in him, 
he would have given up the cards by this time in re, 
‘Mind and Matter,’ as well as literally. But Bobbie 
was no common litigant. He had foreseen and pro- 
vided against the weakness of matter leading mind, 
through sheer pit3*, into a compromise of its claims. 
Ho had printed the fatal syllogism in fatal red ink, 
in a large hand, and pasted it on the four sides of his 
room. It stared him into a sense of duty on which- 
ever side he turned : 

NO compkomise! 

Loss of time is an evil. 

Sleep is a loss of time. ^ 

Sleep is an evil. 

So on lie went with his loo ; Dumby now victor, now 
himself; strict regard for interests of Dumby; 
double ; Dumby sweeps tho pool ; languid ‘ Bravo, 
Dumby I’ hitch in reckoning with Dumby; pauso to 
consider; head drops forward; not done yet; game 
to the last; splashes the cards on to the floor, and 
paces up and down over them pitilessly, as, hearts, 
clubs, spades, and diamonds, look up at him, depre- 
cating his anger. It is past midnight. He is 
on the alert now ; avoids chairs, tables, sofas, every- 
thing that suggests sitting, leaning, lying. It is one 
o’clock ; he is w^eak and yielding ; thinks of tea, but 
has not the energy to go and make it. It is two 
o’clock ; how heavily and drowsily the great church- 
clock sounds the hour I This cannot last. Now, then, 
for his grand effort. He drags himself down stairs, 
passes through the shop, and into the street, and in 
the direction of tho fields. 

He never reached them. He had bravely wrestled 
with his enem\% but it threw him. His brain and 
blood were full of dreams that should have been three 
da3^s old by this time, and they weighed upon him till 
he sat down on a cold stone by the wayside, when 
they made brief work of him, and stretched him his 
full length on the ground. The divine? ‘Ego’ of him 
went into exile, while lift pagan hypothesis roughly 
held the mortal part to earth! Verdict for the 
defendant. 

It was well for Bobbie that the watchman, who had 
been for three nights puzzled by^ his extraordinary 
proceedings, over and in the little shop, bad satisfied 
himself tliat all was not right; and being a kind 
soul, not to say inquisitive, had kept an on tlie 
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premises, ami dogged the little man when ho saw him 
issue Imggard as a maniac from his door, ^rat 
idea, on coming up to him where he lay, was that ho 
liad poisoned liimsclf, and was dead ; so he sprang his 
rattle, and having procured assistance, had Bobbie 
conveyed to the nearest house, where he was stretched 
out, apparently lifeless, on a bed vacated for him by 
the humane landlord, who hurried away for a doctor. 
Tiic doctor, when he came and inspected him, pro- 
nounced him a living man, swore a round oath or two 
at the watch for their stupidity, and tried to arouse 
him. This vras more than could be done, however. 
They pulled him, nipped him, poured water on him to 
no purpose. At last they took him Lcnie, put him 
safely into his own bed, and left him. 

It was Friday morning when Bobbie was i)ut to 
bed. When he awakened, the sun was streaming in 
upon him, and the cliurch-bclls were ringing their last 
peals, all over the city, Bobbie sat up in bed, 
bewildered, trying in vain to recall what bad 
happened, when his door opened, and the neighbour- 
bodj*- Avho, for a consideration, kept things right about 
him, entered and threw u^) her hands: *TIiank 
Heaven, Bobbie, ye’ve waukened ; a’ thought ye wis 
gaen to sleep till doomsday ! ’ The true nature of the 
catastrophe flashed upon him, and he buried his face, 
crimson with shame, under the bedclothes. 

Bobbie continued in after-times to believe as 
firmly as ever in the majesty of the will, the supre- 
macy of reason, triumjjh of mind over matter, and 
in the diabolical nature of oonventioua ; but it w'as 
observed that he always qualified his creed by a saving- 
clause to the effect that there were some particulars 
— sleep, for example — in regard to which, from the 
extreme weakness of the flesh resulting from con- 
firmed habit, the mind W'as not to be expected to 
exercise its dominion. He affirmed of this subject to 
the last, that the thing might be done, under fair con- 
ditions : ‘ J ust gie me a bairnie wba hasna been quite 
spoilt, an’ a’ w^irrant a ’ll mak it dec wfoot sleep; 
that a’ He never had a chance of making the 

experiment; so he continued in his self-complacency 
and hatred of conventions, till the grand smasher of 
all conventions removed him. 

VISITANTS OF SHIPS AT SEA. 
Alt. persons who have made long voyages, especially 
in land- locked seas and on board of sailing-vessels, 
must remember painfully the wearisoinencss of pro- 
tracted calms. But travellers who have a turn for 
natural liistory, often find amusement in circum- 
stances wdiich kill others with ennui. At particular 
seasons of the year, a ship proceeding, for instance, to 
the Mediterranean, has no sooner been two or three 
days out at sea, than the passengers ohservo birda of 
various kinds perched upon the rigging. Fatigue is 
generally supposed to be the cause of these visits, 
though we cannot always have recourse to this ex- 
jdanation, since even when the sliorc is near at hand, 
these little explorers of strange things will come and 
displaj' their beauty to the mariner, reminding him 
of green wmods and sunny glades, in the midst of vast 
billows, and the watery •waste. 

AVe believe that hawks and falcons aro not usually 
reckoned among migratory birds; yet it is certain 
that they sometimes cross the Mediterranean where it 
is broadest, as well from Africa to Europe as from 
Europe to Africa. One day in summer, lying almost 
midway between Marraoricc and Orcece, we observed 
a gelden falcon coming up swiftly from the south, 
^nd resting upon the top-gallant-sail-yard. As he 
there a considerable time, we inferred that 


ho fiieant to make the passage to Europe in our com- 
pany ; and a young sailor w^ent up to do the honours 
of the ship, and invite him to descend. Having 
evidently had enough of flying, the falcon made no 
objection. He suffered himsejf to be taken without 
the least resistance ; and when brought down to the 
deck, looked about him, as we thought, with .tokens 
of pleasure. Perhaps he delected the smell of meat ; 
and certainly when some was offered him, the voracity 
with which he fell upon it suggested the probability 
tliat we wore indebted for the pleasure of his company 
to hunger ratlier tliaii wcnrincss. 

Being treated with much kindness, ho showed no 
desire to quit us, tliougli allowed his full freedom. 
He flew fore and aft, soared up to the vane, and then, 
when ho th?)ught proper, came (^wn like an arrow. 

Everybody on board was aniusi'd with him, and 
loved to gaze at his large bright piercing eyes as he 
watched everything around him, or turned up quick 
glances at the clouds. Wo began to think him as 
tamo as a kitten, gave him, by Tvny of peace-offer- 
ing, bits of moat with our lingers, and some of the 
bolder among us even ventured to stroke his speckled 
breast. This, liow^ever, Tvas not done without some 
apprehension, for ho had sharp claws, and his beak 
was formidable. 

When he had already been wdth us eight or ten 
days, wo came in sight of Etna, tow ering ten tlioiisund 
feet into the blue firmament, and witli its deep snowy 
cap looking like a stationary (doud. The falcon no 
doubt saw- it nundi sooner than vre did ; but bo had 
been kindly treated, and was doubtless loath to break 
hospitable ties. But when liberty or servitude w'as 
the question, he could not long hesitate; and, after 
wheeling twdee or thrice about the slap, as if to take 
an affbetionato leave of ns, lie rose aloft, plungocl into 
space, and disappeared in the diredion of the great 
mountain. We could not blame him, though, as he 
had'growui friendly and familiar, we much regretted 
his departure. 

Some of the old Hutch navigators being, like tbo 
rest of their countrymen, possessed strongly by the 
love of gardening, often used to make the attempt to 
indulge in the ifleasurcs of horticulture on board ship. 
They made largo, long, and deep boxes, filled them with 
fine earth, and raised for tlieiiiselves cresses and otlicr 
salads during their voyages to the east. AVlien the 
keen-eyed birds perceived, as they could from a groat 
distance, these little floating patches of verdure, they 
often alighted on the vessels to examine them. But 
most of the visits paid to ships by birds are owdng to 
precisely the same motive as makes wayfafers pause 
at an inn on tlie road — they have travelled far, and 
need a little repose. 

Unfortunately, sailors have formed a strange theory 
respecting the appearance of birds in the neighbour- 
hood of their vessels, on their sails, or among the 
rippnfr ; they look upon them as the sure forerunner 
of storms. Even the most observant travellers are 
sometimes hctniyed — by putting confidence in old sea- 
faring men, usually full of prejudice and superstition 

into sharing this belief. An able naturalist, sailing 
out of the Baltic, observed, just before losing sight 
of the island of Gotldand, a small gray bird' of 
the sparrow’ tribe following tiie fhip, n])on which 
the captain said they should certainly have bad 
w’eather. Accordingly, in less than half an hour, the 
w’ind rose, the sea ran higli, and the waves broke 
fiercely over the bulwarks. Tiic same writer remarks 
that, in the North Sea, the Baltic, and on the coast of 
Spain, whenever birds came on board, a tempest 
was sure to follow’, which led him to infer that the 
petrel is not the only bird whose visits portend 
storms. 

AVe have not yet ffufficiently investigated tli6 laws 
of instinct to know by wdiat signs birds foresee the 


coining on of bAd weather, though it ia certain they 
do, long before the human eye can discover in sea or 
air the slightest indication of its approach. !the 
mpst interesting point connected with this subject is 
the light it may serve to throw on the migration of 
birds. We know that many species disappear from 
the northern parts of Europe early in the autumn, 
and that they reappear a little later in Africa and 
Southern Spain. i>om these facts we might reason- 
ably conclude, that in the interval they perform the 
passage from one of these parts of the world to the 
other. Ships bound in the same direction as the 
birds are often alighted upon by these little voyagers, 
when the rough wind precipitates them from the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, through which they 
would otherwise prefer to fly. Among tlu^e arc the 
redstart, the swallow* and others, which the first 
harbinger of the nipping cold of winter sends hastily 
away to tlio beautiful slopes of Mount Atlas, or 
the southern acclivities of th(? Sierra Nevada. Some- 
times on the Spanish coast tlie linnet puts forth to 
sea, either caught by the vortices of the atiuosplicro, 
and carried away against its will, or tempted by 
curiosity to mako acquaintance witli the ships 
that sail down the Atlantic towards the Strait of 
Gibraltar. 

Naturalists have observed that the rock of Gibral- 
tar forms, for the English short-winged summer-birds, 
a resting-place and rendezvous, where they meet in 
spring and autumn, on their way to and from the 
north. In this fact, we discover an explanation of 
the facility with which these feeble voyagers pass 
from one quarter of the world to another. If they 
choose, they may avoid long sea-passages, and flit 
from hill to hill, and grove to grove, all the way from 
Kent or Sussex to tho extremity of Andalucia. 
Occasionally, however, for reasons not easy to be 
discovered, or in obedience to some law of instinct 
altogetlier unknown, they not only avoid tho land, 
but set out at night to traverse the sea. When over- 
taken hy hard weather, tliey are sometimes dashed 
against light-houses, or the rigging of ships, and in the 
morning have been found dead on tho deck, or among 
the rocks. It has been conjectured, that, disliking 
tho gloom in which they are enveloped by the storm, 
they make voluntarily tow\ards the strong beacon- 
light in searcli of an asylum ; but it is quite as prob- 
able that amid tho fury of the winds, they lose the 
powder of directing their own flight, and are dashed 
accidentally against the lofty tower. 

Tlie nightingale is undoubtedly to be reckoned 
among birds of passage ; yet we know of no instance 
of its being taken on shipboard. No doubt, it crosses 
the Mediterranean from Europe to Africa, because 
the season in which it is found on the northern 
slopes of tho Atlas is precisely that in which it 
disappears from our latitudes. So, again, in Persm, 
tho bulbul, or nightingale, is only observed to sing 
during those months in which its song is never heard 
with us. To Asia, however, it may easily migrate, 
along the soft valleys of Koumelia and Asia Minor; 
but to the Barbary States it could hardly travel 
otherwise than by sea. It may, indeed, proceed to 
the specular Rock of Gibraltar, and from thence see 
its way clearly into Marocco. Most ornithologists 
are of this opinion, as also that it comes over to us 
from the continent by the narrowest part of the 
Channel ; and this they imagine to be the reason why 
it does not strdll so fur westward ns Devonshire and 
Cornwall. A much more probable reason is that 
they do not find their proper food in those counties ; 
because, in reference to distance, Carliale, which they 
do visit, is much further from Dover even than the 
Dand*8 End. 

Navigators in the Indian Ocean sometimes observe 
upon the yards and rigging of their ships unknown 


birds of the richest plumage, which c&hxe to them 
when* they are so far out at sea, that nothing but 
experience could prove the possibility of a bill's 
flying to so great a distance. There are two species 
of cuckoo, natives, it is said, of Hawaii, which are 
known to fly across the ocean all the way firom 
Australia to Now Zealand, a distance of a thousand 
miles, without once resting, because there is no land 
between on wliicli they could alight. As swift birds, 
however, fly at the rate of 160 miles an hour, they 
can perform this formidable passage in less than five 
hours and a half. 

An eastern mariner once related to us a curious 
anecdote of a bird-visitor which he had many years 
before on board his ship. Having left tho vicinity 
of Danger Island, ho sailed away almost due east for 
upw^ards of a thousand miles, when, early one morn- 
ing, he observed among the cordage a bird, in shape 
like a swallow, but of the most exquisite and delicate 
colours ; its breast was bright azure, its tail green, 
its wings wore of scarlet, from its head rose a golden 
crest, and its eyes wero surrounded hy a circle of 
pink feathers. It had been subdued, no doubt, by 
means of Jiunger, to a temper of the greatest tameness, 
lie held out to it a little rice upon a plate. Tho 
bird descended, perched upon his arm, and ate with 
extreme %"oraeity. It was evidently much used to 
man, took fright at no one, but at dinner walked 
coolly about upon the cabin-table among the plates 
and dishes, now taking a bit from one hand, and now 
from another. Happening by chance to approach the 
cabin-door noiselessly, wdieii, as ho thought, the bird 
supposed itself to be alone, ho heard it singing in 
the most plaintive manner, and at intervals pausing 
to talk in an unknown language* Watching it more 
narrowly, ho observed that it was standing before a 
looking-glass, and holding a tender colloquy witli its 
own image. On his entering, it seemed ashamed, and 
flew to tlie other side of the cabin. ’ j 

At length tho ship arrived at a small island, where, 
during its stay, several chiefs came on board, and 
were invited into the cabin. Tlie mariner was sur- 
prised to behold them fall on their knees, bow their 
heads, and mutter ii prayer to this bird. Upon 
inquiry, the mariner found it was their god, wdio, 
having gone out upon tho ocean for an airing, had lost 
his way, and owed his preservation to the fortunate 
accident of meeting w ith a ship. The chiefs oficred a 
largo sum of money for his ransom ; but the generous 
mariner, respecting their prejudices, or else pitying 
their weakness, restored them their divinity, without 
even charging for hia board and lodging. 

Hero in Europe — though the plumage of the birds 
be less brilliant, which may account, perhaps, for 
their being held in less respect — ships sometimes pre- 
sent the appearance of a moving aviary. A vessel 
sailing through the Bay of Biscay, a considerable dis- 
tance from land, became the resting-place of a 
goldfinch and chaflinch ; snipes also, and a white 
owl, flew rtiimd the ship ; and, what was more sur- . 
prising, a hawk appeared in the midst of large 
numbers of swallow^s and martins. To explain this 
phenomenon, we must suppose that the migratory 
instinct subdues for a season the instinct of ferocity, 
otherwise the white owd and the hawk would liavo 
feasted fortliwitU upon their oompanions. Finding 
themselves to be fellow-travellers with smaller and 
more defenceless birds, and looking upon the ship as 
a wandering caravansary, llfey respected the rights of 
hospitality, and for several days lived among their 
inferiors with equal gentleness and condescension. 
Another visitant to the same ship was a hen redstart, 
which entered through the port-holes over the guns, 
and w’as daily fed by the sailors. Having reposed *a8 
long as was needful, these little wayfarers took their 
leave— we may presume on their wajr to Africa, since 
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the ship seems to have been descending from a higher 
to a lower latitude, and thus atforded the emigrants 
a welcome lift. On board the same vessel, a small 
galHnulo and a kestrel hawk were caught at a 
distance of four hundred and twenty-four miles from 
land. 

It is highly probable that, if our naval officers were 
in general fonder of natural history, we should obtain 
from them extremely curious particulars respecting 
the liabits of migratory birds. The oldest of the 
Greek poets alludes, in many parts of his ijoeins, to 
the migration of cranes, which are so strong of wing 
that it may be presumed they never have reason to 
alight for rest on ships. After having passed the 
winter npiid the warm marshes of the Wiiite Kile, or 
those of the Tigris and Euphrates, they traverse tlio 
scented valleys of Syria, and move in spring along the 
picturesque shores of Asia Minor. A learned travelhT 
has an extremely interesting passage on their migra- 
tion northward. A company of cranes, returning 
from their winter-quarters, flew in orderly array 
over SinjTna, on the 9 th of March, northw^ard. 
Another soon followed, and then many ; some by day, 
when they arc seen changipg their figure and leader ; 
some by moonlight, when they are heard, high in 
air, repeating their noisy signals. The same writer, 
sailing in autumn southward from^ tlio Hellespont, 
again saw his old friends on their w^ay to their winter- 
quarters. Ileing near Tenedoa, lie says lie was amused 
by vast caravans or companies of cranes passing high 
in Iho air from Thrace, to winter, as he supposed, in 
Egypt. He admired the number and variety of their 
squadrons, tlicir extent, orderly array, and apx)arently 
good discipline. 

Other migratory birds of strong vring scorn the 
aid of man in their flight, and dart from one continent 
to another, depending exclusively on the force of their 
own pinions. Thus the pelicans, though birds qf 
great weight, ascend into the atmosphere, and forming 
themselves into one compact wedge, cleave the air 
like an arrow, and traverse the whole Mediterranean 
at one flight. They present a sight of rare beauty 
when preparing for their departure. Differing in 
this from many other birds, they commence their 
journey in the morning, collecting in myriads on the 
marshes of the Nile, and soaring aloft with a scream, 
they form a vast canopy overhead, while the sun 
playing on their white feathers, delicately tipped 
with pink, remind the traveller of the snows of the 
higher Alps, which are often rendered rosy by the 
touch of daAvn. 

These powerful birds, as we have said, need no 
other resting-places in tlicir migrations than such as 
have been supplied them by nature. It is other- 
wise with the smaller winged tribes. These, when 
caught by the foremost blast of high winds, in 
their atterajit to cross the sea, invariably take 
refuge in ships. A Swedish naturalist, entering 
the Mediterranean early in the morning, observed 
that the JfotacUla l^ispanica (a beautiful species of 
wagtail) almost immediately came on board. It had 
become conscious of the approach of a storm, and 
endeavoured to escape from it by flight. Observing 
beneath it the white sails of a vessel, while Africa 
a long way ofl*, it descended' boldly, to make friends, 
and demand hospitality of the Swedish mariners. 
They scero^ however, to have thought more of the 
high winds, which the arrival of these little pilgrims 
portended, than of the beauty or liabits of their 
visitors. The wind which brought these aerial 
voyagers was a strong north-easter, and it came 
accompanied by t!i under and lightning, things little 
familiar to Scandinavians in the month of October. 
But it being the migrating season, the birds would 
not their journey on account of stress of 

wea||||p,||^'but mounting amid atmospheric and electric 


currents, undismayed by the thunder’s roar or the 
lightning’s flash, they sought to fulfil faithfully the 
behests of nature. In the morning, however, the 
waves were covered with the bodies of larks and' 
wagtails, w hich had been killed .by tlie fury of the 
elements daring the night. Two only, one of either 
species, reached the ship in safety. 

Sometimes birds seem to be induced by mere curi- 
osity or }ove of mankind to put out from their native 
shore, and alight on ships at sea. The sparrow, it is 
well known, has an inveterate fondness for hopping 
and chirping about human beings, whether on land 
or water. They will even cling to the dwellings long 
after the dwellers therein have passed away, and sit 
sadly on ^the caves at dawm, as if expecting the 
appearance of some new inhabitant. We are not at 
all surprised, therefore, to find the African sparrow, 
on beholding a vessel, fl3dng out to it, in order to 
take a crumb with its inmates. Sicily abounds with 
sparrows, which, during winter, sun themselves in 
large troops upon the beautiful old ruins of Grecian 
temples, where they will go round with you, as if 
they w'ere quite interested in the antiquities. As soon 
as they see a ship, they fly away to it in great multi- 
tudes, as if delighted to examine anything new ; and 
on reaching it, flit about the sails, perch upon the 
3’ards, masts, and rigging, descending fr(‘quontly to 
share the meals of the sailors, in whose rough humanity 
they place the most com]>loto confidence. 

Many species of birds love to construct 'whnt 
Shakspeare calls their i)rocroant cradles on the islands 
of the Mediterranean. -/P'gina is a favourite spot, 
whore, but for the policy of the inlmbitanta, they 
w'ould nuiltii)ly bo fast as to produce a famine. 

I Accordingly, as soon as the breenling-senson sets in, 
the worthy natives disperse themselves over the 
island, peer into every nook and cranny of the rocks, 
in search of the nests of doves, pigeons, and partridges, 
whose eggs they collect and take awa}^ or destroy on 
the spot without mercy. In this part of Greece, the 
partridge is reckoned among singing-birds. Its note, 
they say, is extremely sweet; and, contrary to the 
instincts of its kind, at least as observed elsewdien*, 
it perches at night. Now and then, the Bolitary 
thrush — a iieculiar species — aliglits on the barks that 
ply among the Cyclades, llio Turks set a high value 
upon this bird, wdiose song is unrivalled save by that 
of the nightingale. 

It has been suggested by an able naturalist, that a 
most interesting Fauna might be written on tho 
visitors of ships at sea ; and the waters of our own 
coast would supply considerable materials for such a 
work. The wbeatear, identical with tho ortolan or 
beeafico, often rests upon vessels running up along 
the western coast of England, sometimes remaining 
on board for twenty-four hours together. This sug- 
gests a pleasant idea of sailors, who, instead of killing 
the little strangers, as many other classes of persons 
would, are almost invariably kind and hospitable 
towards them. If they could bo induced to apply 
their leisure hours to the study of natural liistory, 
they would be able to furnish the world with innu- 
merable curious particulars respecting the habits of 
birds. Perhaps the most interesting scene for such 
observations is the Mediterranean, because of the 
vernal and autumnal voyages made by all the migrat- 
oiy birds across its waters. About the Lipari Islands 
alone it would be easy to find materials for an 
instructive chapter, since many rare* birds are often 
found resting, as if on shipboard, upon their vitrified 
cones and pinnacles. But when the swallow touches 
at these isles, it must be for pleasure, not through 
weariness, since it would be easy for it, with its strong 
wings, to proceed onward to Sicily. Yet it may 
often be seen diving, so to speak, through tho white 
smoke of Volcano, or skimming along tho rocky 
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shores of Felicudi. Having performed these feats 
to its satisfaction, it plunges away towards the Faro, 
as if in search of tho misty glories of the fata 
morgana. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Mant noteworthy things are floating about in the talk 
of artists and savans: the statue to be erected in 
honour of George Stephenson at Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
tho Stephenson memorial schools now building at 
Willingtou Quay, where George lived as engincnian ; 
tho statue of Isaac Barrow set up in tlio s.imc Trinity 
College antc-chapel •with Newton and Bacon ; the 
monument which is to perpetuate Hugh Miller’s name 
and fame at Cromarty ; the statue of Tollens, a cele* 
brated Dutch i)oet, about to adorn a public place in 
his native town of Rotterdam ; the bestowal of the 
Sheepshanks collection of engravings on the South 
Kensington Museum, where the Sheepshanks collec- 
tion oi paintings so worthily supports the donor’s 
reputation. There is talk about tno Royal Academy, 
and what some call their prejudicial monopoly — 
on which w^e may remark in passing, that while 
tho R.A.S comprise only forty, the artists, who are 
numbered by hundreds, cannot all be R.A.s at 
once; about the safe hanging of the bells, big and 
little, in tbo clock-tower at Wesrininster ; about 
tho reoi)ening of tho course of lectures to working- 
men by Professor Huxley, at the School of Mines ; 
and the evening-classes opened for young men at 
King's College ; and about the twenty-one ali^aca' 
sheep shipped to Melbourne, that Australia may 
raise ship-loads of alpaca wool; of the G7'ettt Eastern^ 
and the hope that now prevails that the huge steamer 
— of which it was said so long; ‘There go the ships, 
and there is that Leviathan ' — will be ready for sea 
by next June; of the steamer built of steel-plates for 
the navigation of the Kuban by the Russians, who 
hope thereby to finally circumvent tho Circassians ; 
of the improved method of making telegraph cables 
by plaiting instead of twisting tho wire, combining 
greater strength with more flexibility ; of the tele- 
graph which Signor Bonelli proposes to lay from 
Genoa to Buenos Ayres; of the industrial and agri- 
cultural exhibition at Bridgetown, Demerara ; of the 
discovery of gold at Port Curtis, north of Moreton 
Bay, on the east coast of Australia ; of the ship-canal 
which, by a cut to Lake Ontario, is to connect Lake 
Huron with the sea ; of a certain silky kind of cotton 
which, as is said, Canada can supply in any quantity ; 
and of the new regulation of the Russian government, 
which opens the Academy for tlie instruction of civil 
engineers at St Petersburg to youths of all classes. 

In the last number of their Journal^ tho United 
Service Institution publish a paper on an important 
subject — Military Dietetics ; another oil the rifles and 
small-arms of England, the United States, and France ; 
and one by Mr Bourne on the Interna! Communica- 
tions of India, in which is forcibly shewn, that to 
develop the river-navigation with properly built 
steamers t6 tug trains of barges, will be more for the 
immediate good of the country than railways. Tho 
length of railway sanctioned in India is 4000 miles, 
at an estimated cost of L.34,000,000 ; there are 10,000 
miles of rirars that may be opened and navigated at 
an outlay far below this, wliile the traffic would be 
dieap and enormous. — From the Pacific, we hear that' 
King Kahmehameha’s minister of^tlie interior has 
issued an official recommendation that English, which 
is already the language of the court and commerce, 
slialMjccoine the national language of the Sandwich 
Islands. After this authoritative announcement, we 
may expect that the time will not be long before 


Anglo-Saxon shall have displaced the fluent , and 
musical Kanaka ; and especially as there are a New 
Era, an Arfjvsy and a MontMif Magazine already pub- 
lisshed at Honolulu. There seems something very 
like progress in the publication of the Transactions 
of tlie Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society at their 
fifili annual meeting. Truly we can foresee nothing 
but good in tho spread of the English language ; and 
we think the suggestion a good one that the Roman 
cliarrtcter should be adopted in |>rinting .^nd writing 
tho native* languages of India. It would be as easy 
to teach this to children as any other; and if gener- 
ally ado])ted in the schools, a few years would see 
a numerous youthful population familiar with the 
alpliabct of the west. If John Chinaman would but 
exchange for it his present complex and cumbrous 
symbols, his gain would bo great. 

Another explorer has started on the track of Barth 
and Vogel — Baron von Krafllt, who will penetrate 
Soudan from Tripoli, in tho guise of a Turkish 
physician, and on reaching Timbuctoo, should he 
prove so fortunate, will then strike out new routes 
to complete the discoveries of his preilecessors. 

The Zoological »Society have had a notice of a 
talking ennar}'^ — tho second instance of the kind on 
record. The bird in question was, owing to the 
neglect of its parents, brought up by hand, and so 
became more familiar with human speech than orni- 
thological warblings. At the ago of throe months, it 
began to talk, saying hs.sic ! kisaie ! and since then it 
has gone on adding to its vocabulary, and now repeats 
for hours a succession of phrases comprehending about 
a dozen words, whistling from time to time a bar of 
(iod Save the Quenu — Tbo Society of Arts have opened 
their l()5th session with an address from Mr Dilkc, 
w’horein what they hope to do is made to appear 
M’orthy of what they have done ; they gave medals 
for the employment of steam-power^ in the culti- 
vation of the soil, for a paper on the progrpss of the 
light-house system, and other practical subjects, and 
on New Zealand and Canada and their resources. 
— The Meteorological Society of Scotland is now 
organised, and fairly at work, Professor Piazzi 
Smyth, astronomer-royal for Scotland, having con- 
sented to give his attention to the arrangement and 
reduction of the observations that may be sent in. 

The Royal Society, at their anniversary meeting, 
elected Sir Benjamin Brodie as their president, a 
measure which will probably satisfy those who think 
that the chair of that ancient corporation should 
not he filled by a lord. The Fellows should choose 
the best man, regardless of all other considerations. 
The retiring president, Lord Wrottesley, drew atten- 
tion to the scientific questions in which govern- 
ment and the society may be said to co-operate — 
a co-operation higldy beneficial to science— and, as 
exiionent of tho sentiments of the meeting, he pre- 
sented the Copley medal to Sir Charles Lyell, in 
recognition of Ins eminent services to the science of 
geology; a royal medal to Mr Albany Hancock of 
Newcastlc-on-Tyne for studies in natural history and 
zoology, chiefly as regards the niollusca; a royal 
medal to Mr Lassel! of Liverpool for his astronomical 
researches ; and tho Rumford medal to M. Jules Jamin, 
professor at tl\e Ecolc Polytechnique, for investiga- 
tions and discoveries by which optical science liaa 
been greatly enriched. This latter was founded by 
Count Rumford, to be gi«en every two years for the 
most important discovery in heat or light, and is 
worth, with the dividends accruing on the fund, 
which go with the medal, more than a hundred 
pounds. 

Every week brings to light some new application 
of that yet novel substance — glycerine. To say 
nothing of its applications to photography, it serves 
many purposes in domestic economy and mechanical 
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operations. It has i)ropertica in common with oil, 
hut, unlike oil, Mill bear mixture Mitli M^ater and 
alcoljol, and does not solidify in a temperature wliicli 
freezes even mercury. It is useful in pliiirmacy, 
harmless ns a medicine, and not disagreeable in taste. 
Some kinds of food Miiich arc injured by becoming 
dry, might be kept moist for months if coated with 
glycerine, more or less diluted according to circum- 
stances, Confectionary and other things, now pro- 
tected hy tinfoil, might in many instances bo better 
preserved by glycerine ; indeed, ’ive hardly sec an end 
to its application in this way. Mustard mixed with 
glycerine will not dry up rapidly, as housewives know 
it does when mixed M’ith Avater. Hitherto, tobacco- 
manufacturers have used treacle to moisten and 
sweeten the leaf, and find it at times ferment and 
turn sour ; but w’ith glycerine it may be kept moist 
and BM'eot for any length of time — a matter of no 
small importance to those who indulge in the filthy ' 
practice of chewing. Again; gas-meters are liable' 
to get out of order h^^ freezing or evaporation of the 
water with which they are charged ; these inconven- 
iences are obviated by glycerine, diluted until it will ! 
absor# no water from the gas on its passage through 
the meter. For the lubrication of delicate machinery, 
for watches and chronometers, glycerine will probably ' 
be found preferable to oil ; it may bo used in M\ater- 
colour painting, and for copying purposes, and in 
keeping specimens of dried plants in a flexible condi- 
tion. Moreover, wo hear that tincture of iodine and 
glycerine is a cure for even the most inveterate 
corns. 

An operative chemist at Caen announces that 
coffee-groiinds make an excellent manure, because of 
the nitrogen and phospliorie acid which he diacovws 
therein. Docs l)e include the chicory which forms 
so largo a proportion of colToe-ground^ in France ? 

Medical and physiological science presents a few 
noticeable facts. Dr Theophilus TJiompson, in a paper 
communicated to the Royal Society, endeavours to 
trace the action of cod-liver oil upon consumptive 
patients, shewing that it largel}^ increases the quantity 
of the red corpuscles of the blood. Consumption, as 
is well known, drains away these red corpuscles; 
thereby depriving the system of much of its vitality; 
but here we see a means of repairing that loss wliile 
taking measures to restore the general health. The 
fact is a valuable contribution to scientific medicine. 
Some authorities, however, are of opinion that cod- 
liver oil is an aliment, and not a medicament, and 
that its beneficial efTects are solely due to nutrition, 
and not to any special influence wliich it is supposed 
to exert on diseases of the cheat. 

Dr Dickinson of Liverpool lias 'written a paper 
in which, from personal experience, ho recommends 
the climate of Egypt and Nubia as preferable for 
invalids to that of any place in Europe or Algiers ; 
care being taken to pass the first part of the winter 
in Cairo, and then journey up into Nubia for the 
second part. Rheumatism, diseases of the lungs, 
indigestion, and other consequences of a sedentary 
life, there find relief; ‘in,’ as the doctor observes, ‘a 
brilliant and balmy climate, wdiere mere existence js 
felt to bo a positive luxury, and where tlie mind enjoys 
a serenity almost unknown in our foggy land, and 
the traveller scarcely m^er experi(»neeS any feeling of 
ennui, even when confined to his boat.' This is doubt- 
less the truth as regards persons in ill health ; but 
M^e happen to know a consiaorabic number of persons 
who find it perfectly possible to preserve a serene 
disposition even in our foggy land. Health now-a- 
<Jays is sacrificed to social conventionalities, and the 
til|mate gets the blame. 

M« Piorry shews that in some cases of defective 
resjpiration, enlargement of the lieart, and congestion 
.Of the liver, a simple and beneficial remedy is to be 


found in deep inspirations, filling the lungs full of air 
several times a day. In a paper published at Paris, 
he enters at length into the rationale of the question ; 
but we have only space to notice the essential point 
of his theory, which, at all events, may be adopted 
without danger. 

In tlio Proceedings of the ‘ ^fcd. Clii.,* as the Medical 
and Cliirurgical Society is familiarly called among the 
profession, Dr D. F.. Rennie of the convict establish- 
ment, Western Australia, calls attention to what, in 
plain English, means the harmful consequences of 
being careful 'overmuch ^about the prisoners in our 
jails. He found the convicts liable to eruptions and 
dysentery, 'wben all tlie rest of the colonj" was in 
health, and seeking for the cause, discovered it in the 
undue quantity of food alloVtd to each man — 27 
ounces of bread, and IG ounces of fresh meat, daUy. 
He remonstrated with the convict authorities, but 
they would not believe that the food was in excess ; 
be appealed to Governor Fitzgerald, who appointed a 
committee to examine the question ; and they con- 
firmed bis views. A reduction was made, which 
brought down the quantity of food to lb. n daj^ 
and with the best fesnlts on the health of the convicts. 
These men, mbreover, as the doctor points out, were 
of impaired constitution, Muth imperfect respiration, 
lungs more or less diseased, occasioned by their 
sedentary imprisonment in hot cells before transporta- 
tion. Not only those who bad been some time in tlie 
colony, but fifty men examined immediately on their 
arrival, shewed the same impaired respiration. There 
is something bore which, ns Dr Rennie thinks, ‘ strikes 
at the root of the wdiole dietetic system pursued during 
the earlier period of their coufinomont in England ; 
the stale of these convicts with respect to sickness 
contrasting strongly wuth that of the inmates of the 
military prison, who have a simple, wholesome, and 
yet ample diet, and plenty of exenrise in the open 
air; whereas the convicts, during the first twelve- 
months of their imprisonment, are shut up like hot- 
house plants in a w^arm coll, emt)loyefl at a sedent- 
ary occupation, and placed on a diet double that 
allowed to the military prisoiKpYs.* Apart from its 
importance as a question of prison-discipline, this 
subject of excess in food is one deserving of consider- 
ation by thousands who are not iirisoners. 

Dr Pidduck, wdiose paper on the Osteophosphate of 
Lime ns a dietetic remedy for curvature of the spine, 
and the long bones of the limbs, wc noticed a year 
ago, now discusses the properties of iodide of calcium, 
as a valuable addition to the moteria medica. This 
substance, a combination of iodine and lime, is an 
inexpensive and retparkably useful medicine, particu- 
larly in cases of chronic metallic poisoning, as W'itli 
painters, plumbers, brass-founders, and others. ‘It 
is highly probable,’ says the doctor, ‘ that the antidote 
of every poison is to be found in tlie several kingdoms 
of nature whence the poison is derived ; as, for 
example, ammonia is the antidote to animal poisons ; 
potass to vegetable, and soda to mineral poisons ; so 
iodine, cblorine, and bromine may be, and facts lead 
to the conclusion that they really are, antidotes to the 
nictaUic poisons.* ^ The sulyect, however, is one that 
requires patient investigation ; and much is yet to » 
be learned concerning tlie symptoms and cflfbcts of 
‘chronic medicinal poisoning of the blood and tissues.’ 

M. Ozanam has been trying experiments with diluted 
vapour of prussic acid, shewing that (fluted and in 
modercate doses, it produces a species of anresthesia. 
But a very slight increase of strength caiscs imme- 
diate death, and were it not for the microscope, death 
without any signs of poisoning ; with this instrument, 
however, there is discsoverablo a rupture of the minute 
nerve tubules whicli sufiflciently betrays the fatal 
cause. In cases where the ellect is alarming, hut 
short of actual death, the remedy is oxygen 5 
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respiration of osygen until the last trace of the acid 
is eliminated. 

The subject of Chinese poisons is treated of by Dr 
Macgowan in an interesting article in an American 
journal. It is one of which at present but little is 
known. We find that wholesale destruction of the 
English troops by an inoculating poison has been a 
favourite project with the Celestials, and sanctioned 
by the military authorities ; but the opportunity for 
trying it never came. Another scheme proposed to 
Commissioner Lin was to inoculate all the Europeans 
ill Canton with leprosy, as a sure means of getting 
rid of tliem. It was rejected as too slow in its 
operation. 

The poisons which kill by inhalation aregemployed 
in a way which gives jas a strange notion of Chinese 
morality — mjlUicide, Dr Macgowan coins a word to 
express the fact. It appears that parents do not 
scruple to put out of the way a grown-up son who is 
likely to disgrace his family. Wo quote a case in 
point by way of conclusion : a government function- 
ary had a son whose misconduct was such that his 
removal was determined on. ‘To effect the object 
without publicity, no small finesse was requisite on 
the part of his father and friends. Suspecting their 
! designs, tlie young man became excessively wary. 

I On the day agreed upon for his oxectilion, the father 
feigned to he withholding the son’s much-loved opium, 
until he could induce the hapless youtii to take a 
1 draught of tea, which he was artfully led to suppose 
! Avaa drugged. At length, all'ecting to be wearied by 
the son’s contumacy, the father gave him his opiuni- 
, pipe, having mixed with tlie gonial papaver another 
; drug intensely poisonous. After a few inhalations, 

I the victim fell into a stupor, followed by convulsions, 

! to M'hieli his athletic frame succumbed ia less than 
i ' six hours.’ 

I ABOUT THE PANTOMIME, 

j This is Cliristmas-day, and Monday night will be 
; boxing-night, when a liundrcd pantomimes, new or 
I old, will be conjured into existence throughout the 
I country, in celebration of the event — the event of the 
f year to the masters and misses of the juvenile world. 

1 A countless host of little boys and girls are on that 
i evening gratified with their annual visit to the I 
t theatre, and witness, in a paroxysm of excitement, j 
j the manifold delights of the ever- after- well-remen> j 
bored pantomime of ‘Harlequin and the Tyrant 
I King Gobblemupandskrunslicnnlowno, or the Doomed 
I’rincess of the Fairy Hall, with the Forty Blood-red 
I Pillars’ — full of the usual tricks and transformations, 

• and, if we may believe tlio bill, ‘ resplendent with new 
scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations.’ 

We often wonder if our juvenile friends over think 
of the enormous amount of industry which must be 
evoked before the pantomime can be presented to the 
audience — before Clown can knock down Piecrust the 
baker, or before Pantaloon can rob the simple-minded 
butcher, who has been robbed every Christmas in 
Jf ! every pantomime tliat has been i>roduccd in the three 
kingdoms, from the earliest period of their existence 
down to the present time. Even grown-up people, we 
have often thought, have a sort of idea that the Christ- 
mas pantomime is a thing produced by accident, or 
that it is knocked together on the spur of the moment, 
just because people want a hearty laugh for their 
children on boxing-night ; and also, sub rosd, a little 
cachinnatory exercise for themselves. The pantomime 
is not, however, got up by accident, but is the result of 
intense labour, mental and bodily, on the part of all 


concerned, managers, authors, scene-painters, design- 
ers, carpenters, property-makers, costumiers, spangle 
and lace makers, and pahtomiinista — that is to say, 
clowns, harlequins, pantaloons, columbines, sprites, 
harlequinas, ballet-girls, musicians, and supernum- 
eraries of both sexes. The preparations fbr the 
pantomime may be assumed to commence in the 
large London theatres about the beginning of August, 
or even earlier, when ‘ the house-author ’ and the i 
manager determine wliat it is to be, and upon the 
principal ideas fur which it is to be made tho vehicle. 
As tlie autumn progresses into winter, it — ^liaving 
as yet no name, or tho name being for a period a 
profound secret, the pantomime is always, by those 
interested, spoken of as it — gradually gets into shape ; 
scenes are invented, and tricks planned ; advertising 
tradesmen are arranged with, some of whom willingly 
pay L.50 or L.lOO for a scene which advertises their 
goods — that is, a scene liavinga view of their premises, 
wlicrein clown and pantaloon carry out a deal of 
practical fun with tho articles in which they deal. The 
house-author, of course, only prepares what is called 
the introduction, or literary part of the harlequinade, • 
which is usually made a vehicle for fine scenery, 
gorgeous processions, incidental ballets, panoramas, 
&c. Some one of the pantomimic corps usually take 
charge of what, in technical phraseology, is called 
the ‘comie business;’ but there are persons in 
I.iondon, such as the far-famed Mr Nelson Lee, who 
make it their special business, for a ‘ consideration,’ 
to get up this department of our Christmas entertain- 
ments. 

In the fulness of time tho pantomimic corps are 
summoned to the theatre — they have most of them 
been engaged since last season, if they are public 
favourites — and a time is fixed for the coinmencc- 
inoiit of the necessary rehearsals. A troupe of fifty 
ballet-girls has been engaged for the processions and 
tableaux. Beverly, the inimitable scene-painter, has 
promised to do a couple of his finest scones of fairy- 
land. Dykwynkin has promised designs for tho 
masks and costume of the fifty guards of the tyrant 
king (lobblcmupandskrunshemdowiio; and by and 
by tbiugs arc so far advanced, that tlio name of 
the piece is no longer kept secret, and the bill — the 
bill of the x>antomirne, with all its comicalities, is 
drawn up, ami is very privately got into proof for 
the consideration and criticism of the author and 
manager ; for, be it known, the bill is a most particular 
item of the pantomime, and iuis been frequently known 
to be a great deal funnier than tho piece it professes 
to describe. But^ previous to all this, when* the author 
has got the piece into something like shape, the 
stage-manager assembles those who arc to take x>art 
in the acting or getting-up of tho pantomime in the 
green-room, and reads what is called in theatrical 
parlance the * opening,’ in order that the mechanists, 
tailors, artists, of tho theatre may each know 
what is required of him. For this purpose, tho 
necessary explanations are made, and the chief of 
each department is provided with a list, or ‘ plot,’ as 
it is called, of everything which will be required in 
his lino of duty ; and after this has been given them, 
there is no excuse for idleness ; so these heads of 
departments at once set to worl^ assisted by a swarm 
of aicka of all kinds ; for the gigantic preparations 
will require every hour of their time, from tlio date 
of that reading till boxing-night, before the produc- 
tions of these working genii can go before tho public, 
with their fairy scenery, their comic masks, their 
elaborate dresses, and all the spangles and golden 
glitter which are incidental to the creation of a 
successful pantomime. « 

Let us imagine, then, that it is tlie middle of 
December— the best time for making the tour of that 
part of the house, from which so many metaphors 
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hftA’c been drawn, Behind the Scenes. * Here we are,' 
then, to use the Christmas language of the down, 
Jiaving got safely through the hall, and paK?i‘(l—a j 
difllcult achievement — the Cerberus of tlie place, | 
on the B. or i>ronipter’s side of the stage, at the , 
first entrance. The curtain is drawn up ; and the j 
audience portion of the house is all covered over witli | 
calico and looks cold and dismal enough without the | 
happy faces whose smiling approbation wall, in good i 
time, light it up. A flexible tube conveys gas to | 
an upright in the orchestra, where sits the leader ; 
of the ballet-music- looking over and trying bis | 
grand overture to the forthcoming Christ mas novelty, ^ 
while a i6pHiteur is busy scraping aw^ay at the , 
Eljin Wallz, w hich a lady and gentleman, curiously | 
attired, arc practising on the stage. The lad}’^ js , 
dressed in an old pair of silk tights, dirty satin ! 
shoes, worn-out ballet skirt, a felt bonnet, and a | 
warm cloth polka, ‘Is it possible ! ’ exclaim our , 
young friends ; ‘ can that be Columbine ? and is ! 
that really Harlequin ? * ‘ Yes,* we reply, ‘ tliat i 

is the doomed princess, afterwards columbitic ; and j 
her companion in the while trousers, i)ea-coat, and j 
buff shoes, is the knight of the spangles — harlequin.’*^ I 
These are their working-clothes they have ou;'biit i 
wait till boxing-night, and what couple will be more | 
resplendent! The cadaverous-looking trio in the j 
prompter’s corner, who arc talking about some alter- ■ 
ations of the comip busiuess, (ionsists of clown, pant a- 1 
loon, and stage-manager. These men lounging on | 
the other side are ‘supers’ — that is the stage-mime ; 
for the wretched individuals who, for the sake of j 
eighteenpence a night, will espouse any side of a | 
dispute, and arc perfectly indifferent whether, tliey ' 
belong to the Montagues or the Capulets. Cn the J 
present occasion, they are to act alternatcdy, of course 
with a change of dress, as the retainers of the tyrant ' 
king Gobblemupandskrunshemdowno, and of Prince | 
Razorshanks, his rival in the affections of the Doomed 
Princess. That little thick -set quiet man, with the 
intellectual face, is the painter Or artist of the house; 
and the important-looking personage with whom he ^ 
is talking, is Mr Joints, tlie eminent mechanist of tlic ; 
establishment. Mysterious voices are sounding loudly 
far away up iu tlie ‘flies;* while a busy carpenter is | 
industriously opening up a ‘slote’ at the back-part of j 
the stage, and oiling a pnrt of the work, to make it , 
run well. We look through the long narrow open- , 
ing, and gaze at the wonderful region — the bowels, so j 
to speak, of the place ; what wheels, w hat ropes, what 
pulleys, wliat depths and depths there are, away far | 
down below the floor, there, lighted by dim lights 
in obscure lanterns, and where men in fustian jackets j 
and paper cajis lie in wait for signals from above — i 
tinkling bejls, or orders through speaking-tubes ; while ' 
even the stage itself seems a perfect riddle of trax>s i 
and openings, and a jdace of danger to the uninitiated. 
As w^c come oil' the boards at the 1’. or prompt side, 
passing the grccn-roo;n, wo see the door of the pro- 
perty-room, and although we are warned by a placard 
that there is ‘no admittance except on business,* 
our young friends may venture in. What a scene ! 
Just imagine a greengrocer’s shop, a jioulterer’s and 
butcher’s stall, a musical-instrument w'arehouse, an 


♦ Some ignorant people are aecuHfometl to assert that the 
pantomimic corps perpetually bathe themselves in oil, to keep 
their joints supple ; but tlio great oiler of the joints of panto, 
inlrnlsts is exercise, and the perpetual motion of th(‘ir profession. 
A pantomimlst does not live long, ns the hcrouloan exertions 
which ho has to go through soon kill him. It is said of Grimaldi 
that, even vliile he wtw* a comparatively young man, his excr. 
lions had quite debilitated him. ‘ Miui were obliged to bo kept 
^v^ailing at the eide-Rocnca, -who caught him in their arms when 
htf stap\;erod from the «od Hupported him, while others 

chafed ills Utiiha,|^j|^ich was obliged to be incessantly done until 
he was for'iho next scene, or he could not have appeared 

Again.* ; . 


old-furniture depot, a china store, a hardvreveman’s, 
all compressed into one moderate -si zed room, and the 
reader will then have a faint idea of what a theatrical 
proi)erty-room ia. The varied properties are piled 
fiv/ay in heaps ni)on the floor, or on shelves, or are 
hung around on nails, most of them for use in the 
pantomime; on the walls, especially, are grinning at 
ns the gigantic false-faces, designed by the aforesaid 
Dykw^ynkin, and which arc destined to be so X’fovo- 
cative of mirtli to tlie wondering Master 'j’oms and 
Miss Marys of boxing-niglit. 

We shall next visit the workshop where these things 
are made. That large mass of yielding clay can bt^ 
casilj^ moulded into tlic face of one of the tyrant 
king’s guards. The mass, after the comic or terrific 
phj'siognolby has been sliaped upon it, is smeared 
over with oil, so that a thin plasW-of-Paris mould can 
be taken from it. Tliis, in turn, like a sbatie »for 
moulding jelly, will be well buttered or greased, and 
then sheets of thin browm paper will be pasted in till 
the face acquires the requisite streugth ; tlien it is 
taken from the mould, and dried, i)reparator3'^ to 
liavjng masses of coloured w^ool or horsehair sowed 
upon it, and the necessary amount of rose-pink 
bestowed upon the nose and cheeks, till it is fitted to 
pass as tlie head of one of Cobblemupandskrunshem- 
downo’s retainers. Large quantities of vegetables are 
also in progress — the great barrel full of saw-dust is for 
slutting into llicso red cases, which, during the pan- 
tomime, do dut}' as carrots at the terribh^ ‘spill* or 
uproar which terminates each scone of tin* comic 
business. These fine-looking legs of mutton, loaves 
of bread, and shies of bacon, are all ‘got up* in this 
apartment, and, as the bill says, ‘ regardless of 
expense;’ as are also the tempting pots of beer with 
the fierce foam upon them; also those miraculous 
chairs which change into pianos, and those wonderful 
beds wdiich, with an utter contempt for the centre 
of gravity, will, the moment clown lies down, mount 
to the roof of the bedroom; also those dummy ligurcs 
of harlequin, policemen, which arc shot out of 
cannon, or are pounded to dust in a gigantic druggist’s 
mortar, or are put once or twice through the clown’s 
mangle, and then, by moons of water, are remade up 
into their natural form. Everything required in the 
pantomime in the sliape of properties can he manu- 
factured here, from the crown of the tyrant usurper 
to the rod used in the tliird comic scene — Dr Birch’s 
academy — where the tall boy in the white pinafore, 
who brings up the rear of the boarding-school pro- 
cession, conics in for a mock fiagellatioii at the hands 
of a very starvcd-looking usher. 

Next door to this wonderful workshop is the ward- 
robe, where the theatrical dresses are kept. Those in 
a large establishment are, of course, very numerous 
and expensive (the cost of the tartan alone for the 
dresses in Rob Roy, for instance, was L.150). At 
present all hands are busy on the costumes for the 
pantomime ; the dresses for the guards and the tyrant 
king are now iu hand, made of real catskin, with the 
original hair on. Alas! liow many poor cats will 
have disapiicarcd from their homes and sympathising 
proprietors, to make up the requisite number of skins. 
Those young ladies, yonder, are busy sewing spangles 
and beads on the skirt of a dress intended for colum- 
bine to dance in. That pile of white-satin ballet- 
shoes lias just come from tlie shoemaker’s ; they aro 
for the fifty pair of feet of tlie fifty young ladies of 
the tyrant’s court, who dance and attitudinise that 
terrible bully to sleep. Observe, they are not squared 
off at the toes, like the white-satin slices of society, 
hut are beautifully rounded at the point, as the 
dancing-shoes of theatrical people invariably are. "VVe 
will not venture even to guess how many yards of gold- 
sprigged muslin may be required for the fifty dresses 
of the aforesaid young damsels, but that enormous 
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mass on yonder table is supposed to contain the full 
quantity. The preen and red baize which lies about 
in careless confusion, w'ill speedily bo converted into 
tunics for the opposing pantomimic armies, wljo are 
to do battle for the riphts and liberties of tbo Doomed 
Princess. The wardrobe and tailor’s shop at such a 
period as this are perfect hives of industry, and with 
every person engaged, the order is ‘stitch, stitch, 
Btite,h/ from early morn till the chimes ring out the 
midnight hour. Among the other costumes which arc 
in progress, there is a dress for harlequin, made of 
beautifully woven stuff, and patched all over with 
yariegated pieces of silk. Tliis style of dressing 
harlequin is exactly fifty-eight years old, and was 
first introduced in the pantomime oillailequyi Amuhty 
which was produced iv 1800. Before that time, w'e 
are told, ‘it had been customary to attire the harle- 
quin in a loose jacket and trousers, and it had been 
considered indispensable that he should bo perpetuall^'^ 
atlitudiuising in five positions, and doing nothing else 
but passing instantaneously from one to the other, 
and never pausing without being in one of the five. 

The carpenter’s sliop is as busy a scene ns the 
tailor’s. The liannner and tlie saw are for ever 
sounding, ‘Flats’ and ‘wings’ arc always being nailed 
into shape, and covered over with cativas, ready to 
go up to the painting-room. At the time ol our visit, 
a bi ing in canvas overalls, wearing a paper cap, and 
liaving a neat little saw in liis hand, is busy cutting 
out the shape of sonic foliage, or, as the operation is 
called behind the scenes, marking the ‘profile,* Car- 
peiitera in some theatres perform a groat many duties 
which are not dreamt of in extra- theatrical shops. 
We kuow a man once wlio had been at .some time or 
other connected wdth nearly every provincial theatre 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and who called himself 
a carpenter ; but he could do anything : he could 
form a scene, stretch on the canvas, and, if it was for 
a chamber, he could paint it. lie also officiated as 
u scene-shifter, and went on for ‘little business* at 
night. He could make properties, and did not disdain 
to act the part of tailor or check-taker w hen re(|iiired. 
Once or twice, ui)on emergency, he took a place in 
the orcl)ostra; and with an accordion lie has some- 
times officiated as the whole band of a theatre rural. 
Yet for all his usefulness, he never had a larger salary 
than sixteen shillings a w^eek. 

We may now leave the carpenter’s shot), and visit 
the studio of the artist, whieh is situated at tlie top 
of the theatre. The x>ainting-shoi) is exactly over the 
hack-i)art of the stage ; hut it is a great way up. It is 
a Jong room, and is filled with a profusion of light, ])y 
means of a gigantic glass erection on the lop of the 
house. In this chamber we see the artist at work on 
the back-part of ‘ tlie tranquil hike in the empyrean 
fields of balmy deliglit.’ Tiie canvas is astonisliingly 
large ; but it is quite manageable, and can be low^ered 
or raised to any required height or dex)th by means of 
slight machinery constructed for the purpose. The 
dexterity with which it has been painted is quite 
wonderful. The immense surface having been sized 
over, an outline of the landscape is traced out pretty 
boldly by the principal artist ; then it is more minutely 
outlined in ink, and numerous portions of the design, 
originally dashed off on Bristol-board, in water-colours; 
all the principal masses of colour arc at once washed 
in by the assistant-brushes, hut the finish conferred 
upon the whole is left to the artist, who 

executes it wifii a skill and pow'er which will obtain, 
we trust, the high onconiiums of the critics of the 
Sunda}'' x>ftl>er8, as well as the volleys of applause 
bestowed upon it by the ‘ discriminating ’ audience who 
are always sure to assemble on boxing-night. The 
celerity with whicli business is carried on in this depart- 
ment of the theatre is quite miraculous; although, 
aided, no doubt, by the largeness of the canvas operated 


upon, which admits of a perfect army of brushes being 
engaged upon it at the same time, all directed, how- 
ever, by the great master-brush of tlje establishment. 
A considerable portion of the labour in the painting- 
room is quite mechanical : for instance, straight lines 
for cornices, &c., are traced on the canvas by means 
of a tightly drawn x>icco of cord, rubbed over with dry 
colour, which is placed iigaiOvSt the scene, and then 
pulled out, and let down again, when, of course, it 
leaves its mark. This and similar Avork can be done 
by a labourer or boy. Tins elaborate scrolled scene 
for a chariibtT in the tyrant’s x^alaco, is done by means 
of ‘ pouncing ’ — that is, a small portion of the design 
is X)ricked out on a sheet of paper, Avliich is held 
against the canvas, and then a bag of charcoal is 
dashed upon it, leaving, of course, tlie outline to be 
afterwards finished. Tliis process is repeated till the 
whole of the large surface is covered, and when finally 
perfected, it looks very well indeed. When scenes are 
intended to dazzle and glitter, as is usually the case 
in a x>«tntomime, they are daubed over witli Dutch 
metal, the artist marking the places to be so done 
with a t^iinnisli kind of glue; and the bits so prepared 
are eitjier covered with gold or silver leaf, as may be 
required. 

Tliis finishes our tour of the industrial departments 
of the liouse ; and if we liave not adequately described 
tlie great labour involved in getting up the panto- 
mime, wc c.'in give our readers anotlior mode of 
judging of it Viy stating that the cost of getting up 
a great London Christmas piece in Covent Garden 
Theatre a few^ years ago, was nearly eight thousand 
pounds; wdule the weekly bill for salaries and neces- 
saries to keep it going, was above seven hundred 
Xioiinds ! A London pantomime of any pretensions 
to magnitude or splendour will be certain to cost a 
coui)le of thousands ; the competition is so great, 
that a manager must sxiend a great deal of money, 
or he will be outdone by others, and his house will 
fail in attraction. 

But at length Boxing-night — the night of nights to 
our young friends— arrives, and, liaving explored the 
region which lies behind the green curtain, and seen 
the details of w liich a pantomime is made up, we are 
now ready to see it as it appe.ars to the audience. 
Before the curtain draws ui», and during the time 
when our company arc enduring what somebody 
has graphically called the purgatorial passage to the 
X>aradi8e of iiantoiiiiniic delights — namely, the eternal 
(ienrgc BatntvvUy or mayliax> ZTie Slramjvr, w'^c express 
a hope that our young companions who are just 
about to qnjoy their annual pecx) at the Christmas 
pantomime, are aware of the great antiquity of this 
their favourite entertainment. We beg they will 
remember, wliilo laughing at the drolleries of Mr 
Clown, or while they are indignant at the buffets 
bestowed upon poor Fantaloon, that pantomime Avas 
known to the ancients, and was x>ractised in various 
forms by the Greeks and Homans — not, however, at 
all times as an amusement, but was resorted to in 
their great festivals and solemnities, as on tlie 
occHsioii of marriages and funerals. 

I^antomimes Averc not got up in this country till 
the year 1702, when we find that one was produced 
at Drury Jjaiie Theatre, called the Tavern Bilkers. It 
w^aa brought out by one WeaA^ei*, a x>roviricial dancing- 
master, and was A\ell received. In consequence of his 
success, he brought out several others; such as The 
Jsoves of Mars and VermSy all of which were successfuh 
It Avas not, liow^ever, till the advent of the Grimaldi 
ftiniily, in 1758, that x^ftntoniiuie began to he imxiort- 
ant. Mr Grimaldi — a son of the great dancer and 
the famous clown— brought this kind of entertainment 
to a state of great perfection, and for many years 
asiiisted in the getting-up of those pantomimes of the 
; good old times about which we hear old playgoers 
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talk 80 cnthusiasticatly. Gbrimaldi was thus apostro- 
' plused by James Smith, ouo of the authors of the 

, Rejected A ddresses : 

Facetious mime ! thou enemy of gloom; 

Grandson of Momus, blithe and d^bonnaire, 

Who, aping Pan with an inverted broom. 

Can brush the cobwebs from the brows of care. 

But wc are forgetting the present in these reminis- 
cences. What a buzz there is w^hcn the curtain rises, 
and the tyrant king’s band of Christy minstrels are 
seen, ay, and heard too, playing a serenade before the 
great entrance to the palace. This morning, no 
person could have supposed it possible that the piece 
could come out at all — but here it is, ay, and a great 
success into the bargain, as might indeed be expected 
from what we already. know of the preparations that 
liavo been gone through to insure its ‘going* well. 
‘Could wo not go behind to-night ?* asks some one. 
Ileaven forbid ! we have more sense than to venture 
behind the scenes on the first night of a new Christmas 
piece. We know from experience v/hat kind of treat- 
ment we should receive, how we should be knocked 
about at the various entrances of the stage, or perhaps 
shoved * on ’ in some of the mobs in pjoprid persona, 
W'itliout being called by the audience. The bustle 
and animation behind the scenes during the ran of a 
popular Christmas piece can scarcely bo described, 
and every available ineli of space* is blocked up with 
tlie necessary i)ropertics. Here a basketful of mock 
vegetables; there, a lot of chairs; in another idace, 
a heap of kitclion utensils. ‘Now, then, by your 
leave,’ and a fierce giant, carrying his head under 
his arm, twists you aside —not very ceremoniously. 
Then the shrill treble of a trembling fairy sa^’s : 
‘Please, sir, will you allow me to puss?’ Then the 
stage-manager asks some one who you are. Next, 

I a carpenter eondoscendB to inform you that it is 
very warn], and liints at ‘ beer.’ ‘ Take care of 3'our 
feet!’ shouts tlie prompter, and looking down, j’-oii J 
see two gigantic warming-pans ready to be slioved on j 
for the next scene. As you pass up the narrow path 
between the side-scene and the wall, in order to gain I 
the door, harlequiu and columbine, reeking hot, 
bound from the stage, and nearly overthrow you ; j 
wldle just as you recover your i)erpeiidieular, you 
receive a blow on tin* cheek from a soft turnip, and 
a furious knock on the shins from a wooden cheese, j 
I It is said tliat the spell of pantoniinio is broken, | 
1 and that this kind of entertainment will speedily be | 
' numbered among the things of the past. But the j 
I same Ihitig was said a quarter of a cenUiry ago. Just 
I at that date, a public journalist stated that ‘ ingenious 
tricks, startling transformations, fiurprislng feats of 
agility, grotesque masks, smacks, tbumi3a, and 
tumbles, astonish without camusing, unless they arc 
made to bear upon the action of the story. Wanting 
purpose, the wit of the eoncocters, the r*levcrnes8 of 
the machinist, and the humour of the performers, are 
of no efiect : strange, that those most concerned iu 


the prosperity of paivtqinime will not see what is 
so obvious to everylw^y else I ’ Notwithstanding 
these predictions, we still find pantomime in vogue ; 
and since some of tho London Christinas pieces run 
for a period of sixty or seventy consecutive nights, 
drawing large audiences on each representation, 
we must conclude that there is yet life in that 
amusoment. 


HOLLY B E U li 1 K S. 

Holly berries, holly berries. 

Red, and bright, and beaming, 

^ Through tho dusky evergrecuH 
Like spniv.s of cor,vl gleaniiii.i5r ; 

Ye have power to fill the heart 
With memories of glee : 

Ol], what happy thonglits can cling 
Round the liolly tree ! 

When I sec the holly berries, 

I ran think I hear 

Merry chimes and carols sweet 
Hinging in my ear. 

Christinas, with its blazing fires { 

And happy hearths T see r j 

Oh. what merry thoughts can cling I 

Round the holly tree ? 

Bring the glowing holly beiTies; 

Snow' is lying deep ; 

All the gay and blooming Jlowcis 
Till the spring-time sleep. 

Let them grace qur happ}' lioiin s | 

With tlieir crimson light, i 

Mingling with the soinlm* fir, I 

And tlie laurel bi ight ' 

Keenly Mows tho icy wiini, ^ 

Sliorter grows tin* day, 

Winter soatters cold and gloom j | 

In liis vlrcavy play. 1 I 

Yot w'O love the closing yoaiN \ 

For the Joy they bring, I 

And the holy memorii's ' 1 

That round the holly cling. 1 | 

Holly berries, holly berries, ; 

Re<l, and bright, and beaming, i 

Througli the dusky evergreens j 

LiktJ .sprays of coral gleaming ; 

Ye have power to fill tlie heart 
With memories of glee : 

Oh, what liappy thouglits can cling 
Round the holly tree 1 

c. M. r. 


Tlie present number of the Journal eompletos tho Tcnlli 
Vtilume; a tUlc-piiKo and index prepared for it may be had of 
the puMishorp and tlieir ugeiits. 
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PROSPBCTVB. . 

N O Scientific subject can be so iinpo^^tant to Man as 
that of his own life. No knowledg'e can be so incessantly 
appealed to by the incidents of evcpy day, as tlic ♦knowledge of the 
processes by which he lives and acts. At every^B^ leut he is in 
dajiger of disobeying laws which, when disobeyed^.lty bring^years 
of auflering, decline of powers, premature decay. %anitary reform- 
ers preach in rain, because they preach to a publi^hich docs not 
understand the laws of life — laws as rigorous as tliose ofWravitation 
or motion. Even the sad experience of others yields us no lessons, 
unless we understand the principles involved. If one man \is seen 
to suffer from vitiated air, another is seen to endure it without ap- 
parent harm; a third concludes that “it is all chance,” and trusts 
to that chance ; had he understood the principle involved, he would 
not have been left to chance— his first lesson in swimming would 
not have been a shipwreck. 

There is a daily-increasing desire for scientific knowledge. Science 
passes from its laboratories into the public thoroughfares. But 



P&OBPlSCTir S — ConUnued. 


tlioiisaiids arc now anxious to understand the chief physio- 
loifical laws, the majority cannot overcome their invincible rcpfilsion 
from anatomical details. Many would rather rcunain ig’iiorant than 
^^•ain knowled<;fe througfh such i)aths. It is believed by the Author 
of the proposed Work that a clear and accurate coneei)tion of the 
cliicf physiological laws, sufficient for ordliuu'y practical g’uidance 
and for scientific culture, may be impressed upon the mind, and 
illustrated hy memorable facts, iviihoul once aypading to anatomical 
knowledge. It will be his object to expound principles rather than 
to teach a science; and those principles will be illustrated by the 
most striking* fads hitherto ascertained. Assuming the position 
of a lecturer addressing a miscellaneous audience, bo will imagine 
that beside the Medical Student there sits an intelligent Ai’tisan — 
beside the Man of Letters sits the Mother of a Family ; and he will 
endeavour to be intelligible and interesting to all, while reproducing 
the latest discoveries of European iiive.stigators, and the results of 
t original research. 

The course of inquiry will include HUlfGEB AND THIBST, the 
<n-iginal incentives to activity; FOOD AND DKINK in tlieir varie- 
ties, and their relation to us ; DIGESTION AND INDIGESTION, 
with the simple rules of diet they suggest ; THE STRUCTURE 
AND USES OP THE BLOOD, out of wliich the fabric is built up ; 
the history of the -discovery of the CIRCULATION, and the paths 
the blood takes; the important phenomena of RESPIRATION AND 
SUFFOCATION ; the curious processes involred in the question, 
WHY WE ARE WARM, AND HOW WE KEEP SO; the many 
problems of i v^ous i)liysioJogy concerned in FEELING AND 
THINKING — TH-S MIND AND THE BRAIN — and tlie respective 
spheres of OUR SENSES AND SENSATIONS; the mystery and 
familiarity of SLEEP AND DREAMS; tlie disi)ositious, habits, 
talents, tricks, features, and maladies involved in THE QUALITIES 
WE INHERIT FROM OUR PARENTS ; and, finally, the solemn 
subjects of LIFE AND DEATH, 

The Work will he illustrated with Woodcuts to assist the exposi- 
tion, and will be comprised in Two Volumes of same size as the 
“ Chemistry of Common Life.** 


The First Number will be published on Slst December. 



LOSS OF WATER FROM THE SURFACE. 
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the colder surface (Jf glass or steel, and when, as in 
winfer, the atmosphere is suffieiently cold to condense; 
the vapour on its issuing from our mouths. 

This is only one source of the waste of water : a 
more important source is that of per- Pig. 2. 


splration, which in hot weather, or 
during violent exercise, causes the 
water to roll down oim skins with ob- 
ti’usive copiousness. But even when 
we arc perfectly (piiesceut, the loss of 
water, although not obvious, is con- 
siderable. 

To render tliis intelligible, let at- 
tention be fixed on the following dia- 
gram, wliich represents one of the 
glands that secrcite this perspmation. 
It represents the vertical section of the 
sole of the foot (after Todd and Bow- 
man). 

The gland at d is seen to possess a 
twisted duct, wjiicli passes upwards to 
the surface. From this tube conics 
the perspiration, sensible and insen- 
sible. 

It is calculated that there are no 
less than twenty-eight miles of this 
tubing on the surface of the human 
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a iH or 

Hcarfakiu (tfiiHlcriniR), 
the deeper laycrn, dark 
ni colour, bciiip tiio 
rH( miicosum ; b are tlu. 
pnpillfo ; c the cutis or 
true skill (deriua); »/ 
the sweat-gland, in a 
cavity of oily globules 


body, from which the water will escape as insensible 


perspiration ; and although the amount of water 
wliich is thus evaporated from the surface must nec(*s- 
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HUNGER AND THIRST. 


sarily vary witli the clothing, the ' activity, and even 
the peculiar constitution of the individual, an average 
estimate has been attained which shows that from two to 
three pounds of water are daily evaporated from the 
skin. From the lungs it is jascertained that every min- 
ute we throw off from four to seven gi’ains of water, 
from the skin eleven grains. To these must be added 
the quantity abstracted by the kidneys, a variable but 
important element in the sum. 

It may not at first be clear to the reader why an 
abstraction of water daily should profoundly affect tlic 
orgaiiism unless an cquivfdent be restored. Wliat can 
it matter that the body should lose a little water as 
vapour ? Is water an essential part of the body ? Is 
it indispensable to life ? 

Not only is water an essential part of the body, it 
might be called the most essential, if pre-eminence 
could be given wliere all are indispensable. In quan- 
tity, water has an enormous preponderance over all 
other constituents : it forms 70 })er cent of the whole 
weight ! There is not a single tissue in the body — 
not even -^liat of bone, not even the enamel of the 
teeth — I ,vO the composition of which water does not 
enter as a necessary ingredient. In .some of the tis- 
sues, and those the most active, it forms the chief in- 
gredient. In the nervous tissue 800 parts out of 
eveiy 1000 are of water ; in the lungs 830 ; in the 
pancreas 871 ; in the retina no less then 927. 

Commensurate with this anatomical preponderance, 
is the phy.siological importance of water. It is the 




OISTMCTIVE PECULIARITIES AMD SUPERIORITY OF 

DR. DE JONOH’S OIL. 


It IS genuine and pure Cod I/iTer Oil^ containing all the actWe and essential 
cinal properties that therapeutical experience has found to be most effectiyc in 
operation of the remedy^ being prepared with the greatest care solely from that species 
of cod*fish which yields these in the largest quannty, and by a process which secures 
their presence in the proper and fullest proportion. 

Being invariably submitted to skilful and scrupulous chemipal analysis by Db« i>b 
J oNQH> its genuineness^ purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed s 
and, as far as possible, a certain, regular, and uniform result may be anticipated, when 
it is administered to the same patient, or in similar diseases or circumstances. 

In ta:-te and odour it is not disagreeable or repulsive; it is easily taken; creates 
no nausea or after-taste ; is borne with facility, and not rqected by the stomach j 
does not irritate or disturb the organs, but improves the functions of digestion and 
assitiiilation ; neither does it produce any constitutional derangement. Its use may 
therefore be csontinued for a long jicriod, and without interruption, in those critical, 
obstinate, and serious cases where continuous perseverance is absolutely essential, and 
until the desired object is accomplished. 

Its medicinal properties are found, in practice, to bo inflnitcly greater than those 
of the ordinary Cod Z/iver*" Oil, llio same quantity going throe tunes as far, and 
ef!"v cting a cure oJt beneficial results in a much si lorter period j in many instances 
nfru.'Jiu^immedBata mitigation of symptoms, and arresting disease^ or restoring 
health, ethier Oil had been long and copiously administered witliout any beMfit. 

In actiifcal pdrice ft iiaeiot higher, nor in use so expensive as any Oil sold as geauinc 
b\ vcsi>ectable chemists ; whilst its active properties, more rapid effects, tlie smaller 
doses required, and its uniform ])urity and certainty of operation, render it far prefer- 
ahlo and more really econoTaical than that which is offered at the lowest price. 

This latter consideration is particularly worthy the attention of rll 
who, from motives of apparent chea.pner:S, may be induced iiird- 
vertently to- reOomnaend or purchase an inferior or .^puxion ■ 
preparation. 

Besides the means tnken to ensure genuineness and sup(‘riority previous loexpf)>ure 
for salt', further to guaid against Bubsequont admixture or adulteration, — 

l^lp* Tins Oil is sold only in hollies; each hottle hriny scaled tvtlh a slatnffd 
metallic capsule^ and hetfriny beneath the •pink outside wrappt*T a label ? \*/A 
Pk. UK JoKGH^S and siynalurc, facsimiles of tchich are stih 'pdiicd. 

WITHOUT THESE NONE ARE GENUINE. 

DIKKOTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH li O T T L !•’. 


CAUTION*. 



/ 


I>r .\frfizitm cx»ranie’y locri'i't. th;*t 

IjW* I tn they h.ivo reionved euasif tbs'**! 

flo j Lci ti ti» ail a 

TOi>rTn«&p-.ad wh(*n 

tVsis Oil in ff‘r, in vaiioim iijuair way« to 

dxapai:Tgo ifft valuu, and t • rccuiomoud or sub- > 

SCitixte HU lufoi'ior 01 Urown Oil, 

dcbciibiKl Norwe^mu, ted fre-!i 

from Norway or ah uf the aumc^. kind and ^ f 
equal pui-ity and fine «|u;fclitv im Ur. dp Jnu^ih's. 

Bxtenaive uw and ^enoial piefcrcuec for mauy 
years ot& the Goutin< nt, una equally Tavourable 
I'eeults since fthtr iiitroducHon of this Oil into 
thiseenuatry^ having materUlly dimmialted the 
to rt>s r domiiud for rbe Pale or Ycllovv variety, urdlnarv ^ 

P*!?***^.^*^? for manuf.icturmtr or houBchoId purpowii^ t»n bo and are Ycry 
profitably j.lTeiort and wwp^aad at a tow mte of oli:ir(ro. aUhouKh tbeir totarunfttMo.9 for incJk'iIl 
W Mtonly lea-UtoaM&U. dtoappoiuuneut w injuV. but tends to 

when g'i'iiuliia. of ackuowlrd^cd aud ineatim.Lblo vain.. ^Wbcio 
m is piiibu<.d, ^It-obaacrs nr« eantesbly loquestod to reaort to’ 
^***®bahnieut, or to* apply diireetly to «Joegh*s A^eitts li* jCjouuou. 

* ' T"- ■ ' 

SOLD. WHOLIiSALB AND RETAIL, BY 

AKSAR, HARrORU, & Co.. 77 , STRAND, DONDON, 

Da. aa JoN-oii . mI« matrmdiUti Cntmii/uftxt anti AfmM for the United Kingdom and the Keitieh 

O nnlo»T*0*' f OruggiMs throughotU tiJ United Kingdom. 

najf-piuts flO ou«c««), Ha. 6.1. i‘„ue (ao on,,..*..). 4«. 9cL Quart* (40 ouncea), da. 


IMPERIAL MEASUkE. 



TESTIMO NIAL BOC TTMENTS. 

The following are selected from some of the leading Testimonials in commeiidaiion 
of Db. DB Jokoh^B Liight 'Brown Cod Liver Oil : — 

THE OF THE INTERIOR OF HOLLAND^ 

^ *‘Tho Hjigtic, Fob. 1S48. 

I hnvo the honour of bringing to your knowledge that it has pleased the King to grant you, by 
his decree of the 20th Jamiai^, 1848, No. 101, a silver nicclal witli an appi*opriate honorary in- 
scription. na a testimony of His Miyosty's lugh appi-obatioii ot your efforts in securing to this 
country a supply of the most offi'^;acious Cod Li^ki* Oil from Norwciy. I have given the necessary 
orders for the oxecutioi;i»of this medal, *‘Xho Minister of the Interior, " 

;*To Dr. dte Jongh, at the Uaguo." •‘(Signed) VAN DEB HEUS* 

THE INTEND ANT OF TES~civiL LI ST OF BELGIUM. 

“ Sir, — Tho King has charged me to rotuiu you his veiy particular thanks for tho homage douo 
to him, by the presentathm of your mo^t valuable rcBeui'clies concerning tho Cod kiver Oil. As an 
i'xprcsaiou of hiu utmost safit'iuction. His Majo.sty has given me iho tualcr ol presenting you with 
the nccomiKU lying large gold medal, “ 1 remain, with the highest regard, <toc. 

“Brussels, Oct. G, 1S47. “Tho Iiitcndaut of the Civil hist, 

‘ ‘ To LU\ do J ongh, at the Hague,*' “ (Signed) CONWE* 

THE ROYAL SANITAiY^iH.i^^OT PRUSSIA, 

“lu answer to your letter of the 2nd ult., i-cqucstingj pormissiou to boII Dii. nr. Jonob’s Cod 
Liver Oil in bottles, accompanied by his stamp and signature, tlie IloyiU Police of Prussia (Konig- 
liclJcs-i)olizoi-Praosidium) baa tbo bouour of mlortiiiug you that it baa caused ilio Oil to be sub- 
mitted to an olHcial mvcatigatioii, and that the result of such investigatii>ii has jirovod it to bo not 
only tho gouuiue Cod Livor Oil, but, still further, that it la of a kind which dihtingui|[|xes itself fmtn. 
tlio Cod Ltv'or Oil in ordinary use, alike by its taste and chemical com|>ositiau. ^ "onsidoring more- 
over, that it has come to their knowledge that jihysici ms generally recommeiiii the iisu of l>r. i>b 
J onoh's Oil in preference to the Cod Liver Oil in ordinary u«e. the Royal Police accedes to your rouuesL 
“BeHin, Jam 23, 1S51. " ‘ KONIGMCHES POLIZ EI-PBAESIDIXJM. 

“To A- M. Biuma, Ciicmist, Berlin.*' “ 1® Abtheiluug. 

The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S., F.L.S., 

Pj C i/l’5.s(n' at the Umccr^itt/ of London, Aathnv oj “Thii: KtfciMtsN'iS of Matkiua Mkdhja ANn 

ThKRAI*I!.UT 1<S,** ct*C , <i'C. 

“My dear Sir, — I was very glad to find finm you, when X had the pleasure of seeing yon in 
Ja>ndon, that you were interested commercially in Co<l Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Autbta* 
of the host analysis and investigations into the xiropeitics of this Oil should liimsolf be 11. c 
Puiveyor of this important medicine. 

“ I t cl, however, some difitideuco in venturing to fulfil your request, by giving you my opinion 
\tt the quality of the Oil of which you gave me a sample ; because 1 know that no one can be better, 
und tew so well, accniuinted with tho physical ami chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, 
whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject. 

“ I can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of responding to your apidieatiou. TJ‘«‘ 
Oil which you gave me was of the very finest tiualiLy, whether considered witli reference to its 
colour, fiavoirr, or chemical iiroperties ; and I am satisfied that for niodiciiial purposes no finer Oil 
can be xivocured 

“ With my best wihlioa for your success, believe me, my dear Sir. to he very faithfully yours, 

‘ ‘ (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 

“To Dr, dc Jongh.” “Finsbury Squax^e, London, April 16, 1851. 

A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 

Author of “ The Spas ok Germany,’* “The Spa.s of England/* “ Ow Sudden Death,’* d c. 

* ‘ Dr. Cl anvillo has used Dr. de Jonoii’s Light-Brown Qod Liver Oil extensively lu his practice, and 
lias found it not only cificacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be nroforablc m 
inaiiY ie.spcct» to oils »nld without tlio guarantee of such an authority as De Jongii, Dr. Gvaixville 
has found that this pai ticular kind produces the desired ctfeeb in a shorter tiuio than others, amt 
lhat It dot s not ennso the nausea aiui nidigOBtion too often conscqncut ou the administration of the 
pale Now toundland Oils. The Oil being, moreover, much moic palatable. Dr. Qr.tnviUe's ixatieuts 
have tliein^elvcs cxjjrcssed a pi'tfci’ence for Dk de Jonqu’s Light-Brt»wu Cod Liver Oil.** 

CHARLESneOwS, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., 

Bemo$' Physician to the HoyoJL Pet'hshirc Ih spital^ CotisuJtiitff Physician to the litad/iii^ Dispensary, 

iyanslator of “Louis on pHTHibis,** d&c., tkc, 

** Dr. Ct»wiiii IS glad to find that the Profession has somo reasonable guarantee for a mnuii c 
.artieki. The material now sold varies in almost every eKtubliahrncnt wht;re it is inirchased, and .v 
tendi iicy to xirefer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not countevueted, will ultimately jeopardise tb< 
i*opnlatiuiv of an nnqucsiionably valuable addition to the Materia Medico. Dr. Oowatt wiehc.j 
Da. Dk Jon OB ovary succcsS in his meritoiaousxuidertakiug,** 


e. BABGLYPPE HALL, Eaq., M.B., F.R.C.F.B., 

Physician to the Hospital foT Consufuption, Pon^uay, AuHwrof “ Essays on Pulmonary Tubsrolk,** 

dc. , <^*c. 

“ I have no hc.s&tatloM in saying that I genemlly pi*ofbr your Cod Liver OU for the following 
reawius ; — I have found it to agree better with the digestive oigtius, especially iu those patients who 
considt r tliemselves to bo bilious : it sifidom causes nausea or cruciatiou ; it is luora palatable to 
most patients than the Oilier kinds of Cod Livex* Oil; it is stronger, and consequently a ainaUer 
dose is sufllcieiit.” 



EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS. 


SHERIDAN MUSFRATT, Esq., M.D., M.R.I.A., 


Founder aiul Princijml of the Royal College of Ch'^niistry^ Liverpoolt Membre dc V Academic Nationalc de 
France, Author of “ Chemistry applied to the Arts and Manupactuhks/* dre*, dkc. 


‘‘Berzelius, and other of the leading Cbonili>ts and Pliysiciana of Europe, having testimonial ised 
m lavour of your Oil. is a proof of its supciioiity over all the other kinds that arc vended. The 
knowletlgo I have gained of its medicinal eflects iiiHlic circle of my acquaijitanco, corroborates the 
fact, and proven it to be a most excellent article 1 have subraittod the Oi to the usual tests, and, 
finding It contains all the ints'rodicutb cuutocratcd bj^ you in your work, 1 have not the slightot t 
hesitation in pronouncing it a genuine aiticlc, and one tliat is fully entitled to the confidcuco ol the 
Medical riokbsion. 1 have tasted your Oil, and find it not at all nauseous— a very great recom- 
mendation.'* 


WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 

Professor of Chon ialry. King's College, London, Author of “Elkment-s of Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practjcal," etc., die. 

“ The samples of the Oil examined were purchased by myself. 1 have no doubt that they arc 
what they i>roleftb to bo — genuine 6pocirocn.s of Cod IdNcr Oil, as they i>ossos8 the composition of 
this substance, and exhibit, in a marked degree, the chemical cliaraetcrs by which this Oil is dis- 
tinguished, and to which its medicinal qnalitic.s are attributed.’* 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, ESQ., M.D., F.L.S., 

Physician t^ihe Royal Free Hospital, Chuf A nalyU of the Sanitoiy Commission of the “ Lancet,’* 
Author oj “ Food and its AnuLTERATioNs,” tie «t*c. 

•‘1 have more than (-nte, at diflcicnt times, suhj»'ctod your Light Blown Oil to ’chemical 
analysis— and this unknown to j ourself — and 1 have al\v.a 3 ’s found it to he free from all impurity, 
and rich in the cf'n.stitiu ms of bile So grc.il i.^ my i onfidencc in tin article, that I usually 
prescribe it in prcfereiicc to any other, in Older to make .sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest 
and best condition ** 


THOMAS HUNT, ESQ., F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon to the IlVifhT/i TJispensaiy for Diseases, qf (he Shin, Author of 'Tractk a l Observations 
ON Ceriain Diseases of the Skin generally pronounchd Intractable,** “ Cuidk to 
THE Treatment of Disj asls of the Skin.*’ drc. de. 

“ I have now prescribed Dr. de Jonou’s Light Brown Cod T.iver Oil in about one hundred and 
twenty cases ot skin Uisea.se. It is Imre justice to him to say that the success attending its use 
in di.«^iicnsary practice fully satisfies me that he has not exaggerated its value. In emaciated or 
strumous subjects tins Oil i.*i highly useful. It goes three times as far as any other I have tried, 
and children will gcnciahj' lake it without objection,** 

RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D„ 

Physician to ll.R.H. the Dales of Scfxe Cohourg and Gotha, Physician to the Western Dispensary for 
Disease.- of the Fye, Avlhov of “ On Gout and itiiEUMATLSM,” de., de . , 

“1 have frequently tested j^ouv Cod Liver Oil, and so iini-n'os.^cd am I with its Buporiorit 3 % that 
I invariably prc.sciTbe it in prefeunoc to any other, feeling afesured that 1 am recomnicndiiift a 
genuine article, and not a maimfocturcd compound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine 
is destroyed.** 


THOMAS H. TANNER, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., 

Physician to ih/t Hospital J or Women, Author of “A Manual of the Practice of Medjc/ne,**cDc., de. 

“ Dr. Tanner picsciits his comjilimtnts to Messrs. Ansar, Harford, and Co., and begs to thank 
them for the cm^y ol * Dii. de Jongu’s Treatise,’ which they Inivo kindly sent hnn. llr. Tanner 
has emplo 3 'cd DGr. de Jongu’s Oil exteiisi\clj% both in private and hospital jiractice, lor some 
mouths past, having found that its medicinal iiowcrs are a iiparcntly greater tlian the oidinary 
Cod Liver Oil, that it creates less nausea, and that it is hy no means unpalatable.” 


EDGAR SHEPPARD, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S , 

Tran$l(Uor of “ Gibert on Diseases of the Skin,** “BKCftUERKL and Rodier’s Researches 

ON the Blood,*' dsc., de. 

“ Dr. Sheppard has made extensive use of Dr. dk Jonoh's Xdght-Brown Cod Liver Oil. and has 
groat pleasure in testifying to its superiority over evoi'y other preparation to be met with in this 
country. It has the raie excellence of being well borne and assimilated by stomachs which regect 
the ordinary Oils Dr. Shejipard has no hesitation in stating that he believes an Imperial Pint of 
Dr. dk J'oNciit’a Ligbt-Biown Oil to be of more value than Rn Imperial Quart of any other to be mot 
with iu London.** 


RICHARD D. EDGCUMBE, Esq., M.R.C.S., ' 

Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary, Pimlico, de., de, 

*‘l have used D». Die Jonoh’s Oil in my own family with marked success, and bellovo it to be in 
its effect^-i superior to any other nrenaration. I am desirous of introducing it into the Royal 


W. y. Johnson, Na’^sau Steam Prass, GO, Mai lin’.'* La.U', W.C, 


SPECIMEN OF BYRON’S COMPLETE ’WORKS, ILLUSTRATED 

PuhlMcd in Montlih/ Parts, Price Sirpcnce. PAiiT I. Now Rkady. 


J']NaLT,STI BAUDS AND SCOTCH RrOVIHWEBS. 


. Noxt coiues Iho iliill disciple oftliy school, 

That mild apostat(‘ from po(»ti(* ruU*, 

'Fhe simple VYords\^orth, framer of a lay 
As soft as e\etdnjj: in his fa^ouri(t‘ May, 

Who warns his IViiMid to shake otf toil and trouble, 
And (juit Ills books, for fear ofjrrowinp: double 
^Vho, bolh by precept and example, slK)^^s 
That pros(' is verse, and verso is merely ])rose ; 
(Vmvincinp: all, by denuj^islration plain, 
ro(‘tie souls delight in pros(‘ insane ; 

And Christmas stories tortuixsl into rhyme, 

C^mtain tlu' esst‘nce of thi' true sublime. 

'Dius, ^^h(*n he tells the tah' of Hetty Toy, 

'Tla* idiot mother of “ an idiot boy, ’ 

A moon-struek, sill}’ lad, vaIjo lost ]ii> way, 

And, like his bard, coidbunded niohj with day ; 




.■ / 
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IIow well the subject suits his noble mind ! 
‘‘A fcllow-feelinj? makes us wond’rous kind.’ 


. A 










■Leli' 


^ .5 '■'••f-JCOLE 

Oh! nonder-norkin‘ 4 ’ henivl nioidx, or ban 
Who fain would make Iki»Tia‘'^us a <* hui cliyard ! 




l^WwORD SWQRJH^^ 


So close on each ]>athetic i)art he dwells, 
^7\nd each adventure so sublimely tells, 

^That all who view “ the idiot iu his jjflory,” 
^Ckmcoive the banl tlw hero of the story. 

Shall gentle C’oleridgo jiass unnoticed heri 
1’o turjjcid ode anfl tumid stanza dear ? 
Thouf^h themes of innocence amuse liim best. 
Yet still obscurity’s a welcome fyucst. 

If Inspiration .should her aid refuse 
To him who takes a pixy for a muse, 

Yet none in hifty numbers can surpass 
The hard w ho soars to elepyiso an ass. 


■v«a' V.-A'. 


, -wm 


<P^m.g.le^iS 



i':\(;Lisu r,Ai!i)S am> siurrcic njov ikw kks. 


:»()L> 


? ’ wr(>:;l)ia of yr;v, not laurel, bind thy brow, 

I TJiy nui^e a sprite, A])ullo’s sexton thou! 

Wljt'lluT on ancient t<>nih^ tbon l.ih’st thy stand, 

Hy i^ibbVin^’ s])cctres liaiTd, i'\y kindred h nid ; 

Or tracesL eha^'do dcseriplionb on Uiy 
To ])lease tlio h males of one nrrdest ag'ti ; 

All hail. AI.P, ! IVorn internal brain 

Tliin sheeted phatUoms f^lide, a grisly train ; 

At ANliose eominaud “ grim > Y^ <nuen tlavii^ in 
eion ds, 

And kings (d tire, of water, atid of clouds, 

“ small gray men, ’’ “ ^^Iid yngir-^,'' and uluit 
IKtt, 

To erow]i with honour thee, and th'ott * 

Again ul) bail I if tales like tliiiK' u.iay please, 

St. Jmke alone can vam[uisli fhi' dis 

Even Satan’s self with tliee might duml to d-^eii, 

And in thy skull discern a do. per Indh 

AVlio in soft gui.'=^e, surroumh d hy a choir, 

Of virgins melting, not to V.',^:(a ^ tire, 

With sparkling e}t's, and elieek l)y passion fluOdd, 
Strikes his wild In^e, vhild iislening dinne,. ;/ 
hush'd '} 

’Tis Little! jouiig Catullus of lii.s day, 

As sw^cet, hut as imm.oial, in liis Ja> ! 

Grieved to condemn, tlie minx' mu.Nl still 1)0 just, 
Nor s])are mel()diou> ad\oeates of lush 
I’lire is the thune wliieli o'm* her altar biiiun; 

From grosser hieense with di' g;u.’.( she turns: 

Yet, kind to youtli, this ex])i ithm im r, 

She bids tliee “mend t!i;\ line, and sin no mou.’’ 

For time, translator of tlie timi'I song, 

To whon; siicdi glitteiing orn<;nu nls belong, 
Iliherniun St'amgCord! with tiiine cys of hlue, 

And hoa.stod locks of r.d, or nuhnrn hue, 

Whoso plaintive strain eiieh love-siek miss admires, 
And o’er hanii()ii:ou.s fu''tlan half expires, 

Learn, if Hum ennst, io \ leld thine aiillmr’s s(mse, 
Nor vf'iul thy sonnets on a fatso pretence. 

Tliink’st thou to gain lliy viir.e a liiglur ])lvKe, 
lly dressing Cam^a-ns in a suit of lace? 

Mend, Strangford I mend lliy morals and ihy hu 
lie warm, hut in;i\' j be amorous, but h ' (ha: 'e; 
C/case to de<‘eive; tliy pilfer’d harp restore, 

Nor loach the Lusiuii bard to eojiy Moore. 

In many mradh'-otiver’d v -hr.r.u s ^ iew' 

Tlayley, in vain altiMijpting something m \v: 
Whetlier lio spin his comedies in rhyme, 

Or sorawk as Vdood iind iiarclay w'aJk, ’gainst time, 
Ills style ill youth or age is still the same, 

For over feeble and for ever tc.me. 

Iriunipliant fir. l see “ Tenqn rk Tiiumphs^’ sliine! 
At least i m sure tlioj triuinphed over mine. 

Of “ Mii.sics Iriu'nphs,^^ all who read may swear, 
That luckless nuroie never triumjdiod there. 


Moravians, rise ! bestow some meet reward 
On dull devotion — Lo! the Sabbath bard, 

I Sepulchral Grahnme, pours his notes ^uhlime, 

In mangled ^irose, nor e’en as])ircs to rhyme, 

Liwiks into blank the (gospel of St. Luke, 

And boldly ])ilfers from the Feiitaleneh ; 

And, undisluihcd hy cmiseieutious qualms, 

IVrv-rt^ the rrophcls, and purloins tJio I’saliiis. 

Hail, Sympathy ! thy soft idea brings, 

A thousand visions of a tlum.'wind things, 

And .sjiow’s, (lis'-:oh\d in thine owm melting tears, 

. 'fhe maudlin |)rine(' of mournfrd soiinctcers. 
j And art thou not tluur ]nince, luirnioai’ ii) Dowk 
' Tliou first, gi'tal ovaele of tenth*:* souls? 

* AVhetaei in sighing winds dlKMi Bcek'st nlicf, 

Or eonsolalion in a yellow leaf; 

A\'heth('r thy nm.?(' mn^t lamentably tells 
'Wliat mmvs so^nd^^ procetMl from Oxford bells/'’ 

Or, still in bells tkdigliting, fi.id'-i a friend 
In every cliimc that jingled from Ositmd ; 

Ah! how inueli jusl(T were thy mmu-’s Imp, 

It to lliy hells thou wumld’st hut add a eapi 
Delightful Low'les! still blessing and still Idesl, 

All loui thy stiain, hut (kildren like it hest. 
j ’Tis thine, with gentle Little’s morn! song. 

To soothe the mania of the amorous thronp 
AVith tlice our mivsery damsels shed lluur tears. 

Ike miss, as yet, (;ompletes )ier infant yeais; 

Ihii in her teen.') thy whining ])o \' m an* wAn ; 

I She quitvS poor Lowles, lor Little's jiiin*!' strain, 
j i\oW' to soft tliemcs thou seo>*nest to e(mfiiiG 
I Tlie lofty Tiumbers of a harp bke ti/im'; 

“Awake a louder and a loftier .strain,” 

Such a.s none lieard htibre, or will again : 

WhejT all discoveries jumbled from tlu* Hood, 

I Since first the h-uky aO; reposed in mud, 
j J>y more or les.s, lue sung* iu every book, 
j From (u]>tairi Noah down to Captain (’ook. 

I Nor this alone; but, ])ausing on the road, 

! Tlie bard Viglis forth a gentle e])i.yod('; 

I And gravel; tells—attend, each beauteous nihb! 

I When first Madeira trembled to a kiss. 

Lowles! in thy memory let tliis precept d^Yel], 

Stick to thy sonnets, man! — at least they sell. 

Hut if some now-horn wdiim, or larger bribe, 

Pi*eiupt thy crude brain, and claim time for a scribe, 
If chance some hard, though once hy dunces 
feared, 

Now, prone in dust, can only be revered ; 

If Pope, wdiose fame and g(‘nius fronj the fir.st, 

Have foil’d the be.st of critics, needs the worst, 

Do thou essay; each lanll, cmdi failing scan ; 

'Die first of poets was, ulas I hut man. 

Jlake from each ancient dunghill ev'ry peaiL 
Fonsult Lord Fanny, and confide^ in Curll; 

Let nil the scandals of a fWmer age 
Porcli on thy pen, and flutter o’er thy page; 
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Oal4»t’S eilTSTAli CIliASS 

CHATOEiaEEB, TAJttaB -eitdflS, tto^ fcc. 

4 SELECT And Extensi'Te Stoek 'in every 

XTL variety of Pattern, of rlelUy ebt CUYSTAf^ 


eiweye on view at 44 OXt ORB STRBfiT, PONDON 
Also, a Lai^ and Choice A4iMOf]fcmttnt of lumdeomely 
out OtASS LUSIRES and OlBANROthS, liehly 
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One Of Her Majesty's CommUsiotiere of the OMillellbt ^ * 
Belief of Insolvent Pebtors ^ 4 
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Parlielpies of fhe Verbs, whi«l| paride* bll wyiteti. JHopetsott 
that arites a letter should h^ljhoot.this Tbw M 

invaluable '-IKeriWy nmt • WOhaM^ly reoobmend thh boob * 
IfafiOJNtte Mt is as naoMtWy as WaMm hiibamr 
^TheS^e ‘The author has fUM goad otwioo 40 HM oonut^ 
In the oompUatlon of this votvUue Xihsury Ai«dWd 

London Joa«F SnaWi SS PaMOOftar RoV« 
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riNE NCA0 «r mit. 

THE BSABD, WHISEEBS, 4b KUSTACHIOS. 

R OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is now 
universally known as the* only article tiiat can be 
depended upon for the Growth, Restoration, and for 
Improving and BEAUTffiyiNG the HUMAN HAIR, 
proved beyond question by its successful results for i 
more than HALE a CENTURY past, and when every ! 
other specific has failed. I 

For Children it is especially recommended, as | 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. 

Price Ss, 6d. and 7e. ; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), I Os. €d. ; and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION. — On the wrapper of each bottle arc 
tlie words, 

BOWLANBS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c., 

in white letters, and their signature, ‘A. ROWl^AND 
and SONS,’ in Red Ink. Sold at 20 Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


FRAMFTON’S FILL OF HEALTH. 

Trice ]B. Ud and 2s. 9d. per Itox 

T his excellent Family Pill is a medicine of long- 

tried ifKcncy for purifying the blood, and correcting all 
difiordera of the stomach and bowels. Two or three doaes will 
convince the aiflieted of Its salutary effects. The stomach will 
speedily regain its strength; a healthy action of the liver, bowels, 
and kidneys, will rapidly take place ; and renewred licalth w ill be 
the quick result of taking this mcdiciuo, according to the dtiectiona 
accompanying each llox. 

PEUaONS of a FULL IIAIIIT, who are Biibjer t to headache, 
giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the care, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should iiiwer be without them, 
as many dangerous symptoms will bo entirely carried off' by their 
timely use. 

For FEMALES these Pills aio truly excellent, ieiiio\iiig all 
obstructions, the distrcsuiiig headache so very prevalent w ith the , 
sex, depression of spirits, duhiess ol sigtit, nervous alTeetions, j 
blotches, pimples, and snllow’neBS of the skin, and give a healthy j 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. ! 

Hiese Pills unite the reoommendailon of a mild operation w Ith 
the most sucoossful effbei; and for elderly people, off where an 
oeonslonal aperient is required, nothing can be better adupUd 
In consequence of the great and inci easing demand, the Proprie- 
tor has obtained permission from Hei Commissioners to 

have the name and address of 

-THOMAS PHOUT, 229 S'lRAND, LONDON,* 
impressed upon the Government Stamp, affixed to each Mox.— Sold 
by ail Vendors of medicine. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION is produced by 

OOWLAND'S LOTION. Ladies exposed to the Weather 
at this variable season will immediately, on the application of this 
celebrated Preparation (established 17 years), experience its extra- 
ordinary genial qualities. It produces and sustains ffreat purtty 
and delicacy of complcawn^ removes freckleSp tan, and redness : 
and promotes healthy oction, softness, and elastioity of the akin, 
a!^ is recommended in preference to any other Pioparailon by 
the Madloal Professton Sold by all Druggists and Feifumers. 
Italf'-piuts, Ss. 9d. ; quails, n#. 6d. 


npo INVALIDS.— PBICHARD’S aromatic 

A STfiEL PILLS are the only acknowledged speciffc for nerv- 
ous and gonoral debility. They give energy to the muscles and 
nerves, strong^ to the stomach, oolour to the face, speedily in- 
vigorate the most shattered constitution, and being absorl«>d into 
the blood, and ciroulating through the whole system, no part of 
the body can escape their truly wonderfhl influence. In boxes, 
2a, fld., 4s. dd , and 11s. Prepared only by Mr PntciiAan, apothe- 
eaiy, Charing Cross, and had of all Medieine^vendors. 


ICHAllD’S DANDELION, Camomile, 

Rhi iiM hi ^^ Ginger PILLS.—This excellent oompouml, 
ly adHMi|ld.Jji an untkiling remedy for Indigestion, oousti- 
liMwujSBMdbn 4|lo«iach qomplaints; itt action being mild 
-oll4e restore health, and by occasional use, 
lHHBhihble vnedloine ever brought before the pub- 
for parties going abroad. In bottles It. Ud., 
Ils, Preps^ only by Mr Priobaao, apothe- 
g Cross, aiuhhad of all Medlelne^veiidors. 


fSKStS FAf BS!r oAirpi^ (ta 

Are noer wlliag tlie(ir.NAr Pi 


'A»v, LiMitaa 

Hit Pbiid. 


SHERWOQDOt^B, 

For i-emoTipg SWis of Qrtm 
SILKS, SOOXS, ‘ ’f'-i 

SATINS, DBAWUfQS, 

CARPETS, LAMP GLOBED 

TABLE-COVERS, KID GLOVES, ihC 


KID GLOVES, 


SOLD IN BOTTLES AT U. 6d. EACH, 

With Labels and Capsules, marked - Price's Patent.* 

SiiKitAvooDOi-E will be found to have a much leas iin- 
plonsiiut sinelL while being used than most other 
solvents, and evaporates, leaving no 
trace in the fabric cleansed. 


for me are given with each Bottle, 


To be had at all Italian Warehouses, and Cliemists, 

AND UIIOLXSALK AT 

PRICE’S PATRKT CAKBLE COHPAITY UMITEB, 

liLLMONT, VAUXTIALL, LONDON, S 


INFANT DENTITION. 

M rs JOHNSON’S American soothing 

SYRUP —This efficacious Remedy has been in general use 
for upwards of Thirty YeAr>4, and has preser\ed tmmerou'« ( hll- 
dren when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful Denti- 
tion As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the Child will 
be relieved, the Gums cooled, and ilio inflammation reduced. It is 
as innocent as efficacious, tt tiding to produce the Teeth with case ; 
and so pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be rubbed 
with It. Parents should be \ery paiticulur to ask ior JOllNbON'S 
AMKIUCAN SOOTHING SYR UP, and to notice that the Names 
of Uahclay and Sons, 96 Farringdon Street, London (to whom 
Mr^ Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the Biamp affixed to each 
Dottle. Price 2s 9d. per Dottle. 


n OMa:OPATIIIC PATIENTS, Dygpeptics, and 

ptrsons of delicate constitution, arc strongly I'eoommctided 
to use TAYLOR BEOTIIFRB' HO.MU:OPATH1C COCOA, Whhh 
18 prepared with the greatest possible care iipou weU-teBt<^ ptiu- 
ciplcs, by which the redundant oleaginous and giosaer parts of the 
nut are entirely removed, and Us nutritious, grateful, and valu- 
able properties fully developed. 

Bold by most Giooers and Ten -dealers in town and country, of 
whom also may be had Taylor Brothers* Soluble and Dietetic 
(. ucoas, and all kinds of plain and fancy cocoas and chocolates. 

See that each packet Is labelled * Taylor Brothers, London.* 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A COUGH OP COLD is the original cause of 

throe-fourths of the diseases peculiar to this climate, and 
the foundation of all Pulmonary Disorders. The most efficacious 
and agreeable remedy Is KEATINO*n COUGH LOKKNQES, 
which, taken on the first symptoms, at once alleviates and 
soothes the respiratory organs, and avoids recourse to more 
powerful romediea 

PreparcHl and sold in Boxes, Is. lid.» and Tins, 9s. fld., 4s. fid., 
and IDs. (id. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist. Ac., ^ 
St PauPs Church} ard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


TTUNTING AND RIDING 

f"*- BSI'TS, SlISFSNSOllY BANDAGSS. 
B^gKMSE SuspratKnies mnd. to toattem, tr«n li. W. to 
D **•■> ***> otwatat ia Rent. ' 

Din T TO YOUR LEOS.~ 

1 / I J R they swan, or the veins are anls^d, 

19 I y ffot one of BAIlEY'S ELASTIC STOCK* 
INGS or KNEE CAPS, to draw on wi^out 

lacing. Tlieprloof oomm«noe at7e* Ckh 


pUPTURES HAVE BEENf^ 

IX CURED by BAILBV8 •mVflIWtt 
EQOR • parly attod. ' 

INSTRUMENTS for CURVATUBE ol ‘he 

JL SnNBiCroio]cedLes«,mdallldndadf I>.lbrmtty ■tad.DplW 
untoved priiMij^ by W. H. BAILEY, 4>« Oicfc|rt StiMt, nw ■ 
Sobo Sguare.^BJl. Model, of oaan nrcentlly ctnred may b« mett. 

irO.—An ApMwtUM mwtol. ' | 
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" <sqMttdi Booces, llMtting’OiRfMli, 

B»g$, 'With Bquarf lOdng, and dOO other Artieles fi»r 'Sdft'tfhllihf, 
forwarded F4 «>r Stamps. 

J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturdrs, 

18 and 22 Strand. 


The Best Food for Children, Invalids, and OtheiE. 

ROBINSON’S PATBNT BARLBy, 

Tj'OR making Superior BARLEY- WATER in Fifteen Minutes, has not only obtained the patroiiagd 

L' of Hor Majesty iwd tno Bo>al Family, but has bocomo of gonoral ubo to ovory class of the tumnumitv. and is acknowlodsod 


L of Her Majesty and the Bo>al Family, but has bocomo of general ubo to every class of the tumnuinitv, and is acknowledged 
to stand unri% uUed as an emmontly pure, nutritious, and light food for Infants and Invalids ; much appi oy M fur making m di^^eus 
Custaid Pudding, and eaooUout for thickening Biotlis or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS- 

For moie than Thirty Years have been held in constant and increasing Public estimation as the purest farina of the Oat, and |ts the 
best and most valuable preparation foi making a pm'O and delicate (SBI^ICL, which forms a Light and Nutiitloua Supper Ibr tlie 
Aged, is a popular recipe fbr Colds and Influenza, is of gcneial use ta the Sick-Cliambor, and, alteiuately with the Patent Barley, is 
an exc*eUent food ton Infants and Chiidicu *■ 

PRBPAaSD ONLY BY THB PATBNTBBS, 

ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, A CO., 

PUBVE70ES TO THE UHEEN, 

04 BED EBON BTBEET« IIOEBOBIV, EONDOIV. 

8c4d by aU respootablo Qrooers, Druggists, and oUiers, in Town and Country, in Packets of Cd. and Is ; and 

Family Ganiaten, at Ss , 58 , and los. each. 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 

E IJIlZENBY and SON having numerous com- 

• plaints from FamUies svho arc imposed upon by a spurious 
imitation of their H ABVKY*S FISH SAUCE, request Purchasers 
to obseive that each bottle of tho genuine article Ileal'S the name 
of ^IVILLIAM LAZBNBY* on the back, in addition to the 
fiiont label used for so many years, and signed * ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY** 

No. 6 SnwAnns SfAKar, PonrsiAK Squabv, London. 


BQRWiCK S BAKING POWDER 


AS USED BY THE 

AQMY AND NAVY, 

W ITH Directions by the Queen’s Private Baker, 

should be used by every family for making liiead without 
Veast, and pastry and Puddings witli half the usual quantity of 
Butter and Eggs. Itivili^ Kfri<p ion yeaus, and ih ihe must 
Lpfettval Preveniivk of Indiglstion. 

To be had at 24 and 25 London Wall, London { and through all 
AVboYesate Dittggists and Giocers in Town and Country, in Id., 
^d., 4d., an4 6 d, Pockets; and la., 2s. 6 d., and 5 b. Tins. 

TESTIMOHIAL. 

From 'W. OtAsp, Esq. (Amlptical Chmiyf to Sir W. Burnbtt, 
MD., F U. 8 , dtc, J)hecto}*(f*/iepal of the M^td^cal Dejiartmeni 
Qf JLitf. to Sir W, Bubn ltt. 

Dated 1849. i 

Sin— Fdr your satisfaction I have analysed it (Berwick's 
German Baking Powder), and fmd Its composition to be, dea 
^These Ingredients aio df the purest quality, and well dried. 
Tlie proportions havt been carefully adjusted and mixed. The 
Alixittre Ibnas a beautihil Faiinaceous Powdoi , well quallftsd for 
raltittg Brand, In my opinion, its presence in Bread will be 
doolMly henefiolal, 4te., die. 


, ummuEUi vATmr starch, 

trSBD IN THE EOYAh liAUNDRY, I 

T he X.ADXES are respectfully infonned, that 

this STAUr, l#EXCI.VSITBIiY U8BO IN THB BOYOI. 
BABBDll'ir t BUS Bm liAvvitABM My., that althsugh 

shn hat tried 

IfiiAAVXiti Bnm, Aitn OTiraa Powntn SxAncnra, 
A » A iff < ai «- u wsw fit Mi«m fitml aiBNBiBl.D. wUdi to 

TtOS VUnsiT ‘ffCAlOB ffiS BTBB BWO. 

VOTHEBlWOQir * oST^ffioir Aim toimoH. 


BRIGHTON PAIilB ALB, 

so MUCH ADMIUED BY VI 8 ITOK 8 , ONE SniLUMG 
PEB GALLON, in 0 and 10 (.nllon Ciwkn. 

INDIA PALE ALB. S78. IKn 18 Onllona. No. 1 BUTGIITON 
PALE ALB, 94 b. per 18 Gallon.. FAMILY MILD ALBS, la 
and IH 4<I. pel Gallon. BXTBA SIOGT, Is. 4d. por Gallon. 
SUPEHlOn POUTER, Is. pel Gallon. 

THE CELEBRATED 
’ZXX CHBISTXAS ALE;’ 

ODD AND MILD ALES. 

IN BOTTLE.— INDIA PALE ALE, 4». 6 d. per Doaon dnafts ; 
9s »d pel Dozen Pint.. DBIGIITON PALE ALB, 3S. 9d per 
Dozen Uuaits. EXTRA STOUT, 48. M, per Dozen toiiartol 
2 b. 9d por Duren Pints. 

HALLETT and ABBEY, IJi ewers, Brighton. To b^ seen 
and sampled at the London Stores : Jlungcrfbid Market, 9iranA 


IXuman Hsir and Tube in whidh i% grows, 

QUAY WUR RESTORED TO ITS ORIQIRAL GOIOOR. 

XTEURALOfA and RHEUMATISM cured by 

lY 7. M. HnilRINQ’S PATENT MAONETTO COMBS. 
HAIR and FL^II BRUSHES. They require no jireparatlon, 
are always ready Ibr uso, and cannot get out of onlp RriiHltes« 
108, and 15a 5 Cumbs, ftom 28. Qd, to SO^.—OiNcos . ^ Basrnghall 
Street, London ; where may be obtained, giaUs, or by post ^r 
four stamps, tho illusiratod pamphlet : IFAy Hutr becameM 
xuid %U lUrntdif, Sold by all Cheuiiats and Perfumers of re^utga 

T IC DOLOHEUX, or Pain in the TBETk, 

FACE, HEAD, and NEtJHALGIC PAIN in tho 
CURED. ^ t 

« 1 have pleasure in adding my testimony to the extckerdlnavy 
efhoacy of 8 . Barlow's Powders '—JeAw B. Peftfr, Mofth 
Darlington^ 


EENNETT C BAYLEY, Copfmd Rootory* CMbhsslMg,^ ^ 1 

* 1 have great pleasuxe in recommending Mr Bariotr'e ratiOfNil 
Honoumblo Mts F QrimUm^ YKiiAta DMInr, 

HtfNDBXDt Dtp SUOU BOWA^VtOK TF8TlllO|fSAtS tOOfT FRISII, 

TTkHe Odt^raUd Peuirferatotii, JPk)tt-pnid^ ftib Od,, 
by SAMdvfa Barlow, Cheiiitifi, DaxIingtMi Mraeiooe^itfi nbariy 
every town in the Kingdom Hat a Ntang? and AddradA 
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mi9, mm, mm mpiamm 
' |#%% In mtAteviil mm mmtmtk 
n^» hmm^wB mm 
dii0 irnlii^- l>«ulldd |pflp»wtt«liKi#l 
^ ftm* 

Anm, CUEHtS, ^dold Modal 

fm l^graying. Cr&it» pn rings or 
seal^ gs t on 7s > arms, t,rest> 
and mottoi ?5s , book-plat«»'l8is 
60Ul> OOLIV l8*oaiat^ HaH- 
nsarkad dardt Imoodstaoe liINO, 
mmmiM WttkdttBST, two guineas , 

. — ^... — ^ sealfly (l«sk<aeias,i ponriUotiief, aic 
Sand sixoiof finger with orders for rings 

T. U OBI NO, 

Engtarei and Heialdlc ArtUt, 44 High llolbom, X*ondon 

MIGBOSCOFE.S ABO TELEfiCOPES. 

l^EWTON’S STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

jLi MICItOSrOPr, in Casoi with Two Sets of AohromatloSy 
Condenser on btand, magnifies 05 OOO times, h 4, 4s Cotnpouud ; 
M a escape^ with Seven Powers, magoifios 90,(MX1 times, LS^159, 
ditto, 10s Od , Ids , and lUs 6d each ACHROMATIC TELES 
^OPLS, 10a to L S Ditto fo** India, Deer^stalking, dtc , of very I 
great povicr, to shew Jupiter s Moons, in Black Leather Sling- I 
oases, L i Js each 

MAGIC-LANTERNS AND OISSOLVINQ VIEWS.. 

N EWTON’S IMPROVED PHANTAS 

MAGOKIA I iNr^RNS. with Irnms 3, Inchci dliuniter, 
to shew a pictuio D feel m diameter, eiutable for Schools and 
Ttotuica, I Js DI'^SOLVING VIEW Appai itus, consisting i 
of a piur tf inch Lnnteins, L d, gs MaOIC 1 ANILJINS, 
with IJ bJjd(.'», fiom 7*1 (»d each A ino«it extensive assoit- 
incntof Slldeis, View i Huildmgu, Isatuiul History, AsUonomlcal, 
Mi6aionary« and other bubjecta 

JihiJiftatid Piue^hst foi 1 hr er Stamps ’ 

3SEWTON Si ( 9 f trrking opticians ami Llobo nmkeis to the 

<;^ueeo, d 1 leet htreet, 1 emple-Bar, 1 ondon j 


PERFECTION IN STEREOSCOPEO. 

I ? O WOOD’S POLYOBAMA STEBEOSCOI'E 
Ve enables any number of Ptctuica to be s(x.n in aucceaeion 
without the tioubic of nxno^ trig tin m fiom thi Instinment 
Pi try description of Stereoscope, and X^luin aud Coloured Slides 
on Cfasaiuid Papot 

Ihotographto Appaiatus, iclcsoopeSi Spcctaolcs, Chemical 
Apparatus Ac , wholesiae and tot all. 

E, O Wood, Optician, Ac , 117 Cheapsldo, corner of Milk 
sticot, Loudon 

Pi ice lists on 4^ pluaUun 

‘POWERFUL and BiiUiant Patent Telescopes, 
JL Camp, llace oom sc, Opoi a, and Pcispcctn o GlasRoa, to know 
the distances, possussmg such e^traoidinory puncia, that souio, 
fiom to 6 tnohes, wlU shew dislitiotly a pci sons eouMtenaiice 
from Three and a half to S|x Miles, the Oeorgian^with his six 
snt.0llites, Jupitei s moons, baturns nng, and the Double 3tais 
Also a vety small Po’werful Waistcoat poikot Oiats, the siko of a 
Wainuit to dlsiern minute oboeets at a dibtaiioe of fiom loiu to 
Pive Milgi Dkainkss— A Newly invented Inatinnnint for 

oxtkeme oases of Deafness called the bound Maguifttr, cirgantc 
Vihlafeor, aud ln\ iMblo Voioe-eonduetor it fits so into tho eai 
as not to be In the least petceptiblo, tho unpleasant tiensatlon of 
singtlng noises lu the head is entirely removod It affoids instant 
rtBef to the Dealest Person, and enables them to hear distinctly 
at OJiuroh and at PubUo Aesombiios —Patent Spectacles, w th 
tmpm of the most transparent biilUati(\ • foi Weak and DMectlTo 
S, and B Solomons, Opticians and Aurisiai 
iQ Aibsanarla fitrsot* I^icoadUly, opposite the York Hotel. 
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faotogy, and confining tholf huslnsas solely U 
Harmoniums, are enabM to sn|i|>ly iitgm tint , 
better made than elsewhere, ' ^ 
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if TR E L 0 A R‘ S 
COCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING 1| 


^ ‘-IS TKM ngar« 

PRIZE Mj^DALS AWAllDKH-LONDON, tOMC* 

and PAUIF 

Catalogue, eonlalnlfig Pilces and every paHionlm, fpal Dm 
WAnrnotisK, 42 Lvdoatm Hiat, London (lun.k 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

OLENFIELD PATENT STANfiNi 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

ns inferior kinds are often substituted 

CHASE’S 

BEETLB POISOg, 



EaUAUT SXSTBVOnviS 1!0 BAVS AVB MICE, ABB 
BAIUUXiESS TO CATS ABB BOGS. 

A Safe and nio'.t Effectual Destroyer of Black 

Beetles and CooKroachss One trial alone will proea |(e alfi- 
ea<y, and one box will destioy thousands flio great advaniag# 
111 this preparation is, that it does not leave their bodies to 4ggi^ 
and corrupt the air, but completely dries up and destroys thi^, 
bO that nothing is left to eausu an unpleasant odour wtion dasd. 
Directions for use Place fom or five of the Balls eadh ffight 
where the Beetlos mostly resort 

Sold in Boxes at is caili, or sent fioo to any |Mir4 of Ilia 
Kingdom for Iwenty Stamps (or a case oontaini^f aha fifum 
boxes sent dsrttm/e free on roeelpt of a Fost-oifiee orilaf fm lla)i 
by THDMA8 CIJ AgR, Chemist, T4 Holborn, opposim l<birnM|> 
Inn, London, and mny bo obtaiuad through hU OaOinlllA 
Mediome vendors 

‘/•ariei Iftirsitp, Jamtatp », 1050— Ha OaAai^f^|>0|)»glf^MW 
^veiory much pleasure in answering yawr Sfignjivy remgliliis 
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riWE ljr7. 


ON S(i>!LN'TIlN(i AS (}\K OK 'I'llK AllTS. 
Orr \sioN \ r r.y in tin* world’s ]ii*5to]’v arts Inuo Invn 
loL.t. Tliaiij^?, lu)V.r'V(‘r, to mail's jn^i^cniiity, thoir I 
DiiinlKT i*, on IIr* wliolt*, niioii llio iniMva.so. Sonu> ' 
tinios tlioy aprin" lip in a nn^lit, invontod and patented ; 
liei'ore inurnii^^ ; sometimes tliev have a lonu alrir^^le 
tor e\isteiH;e, I'tit io it In tlu* end. Perhaps the 
most intert f'linic ea^e-. are tiiose wdu're des]/ised nnnd 
at length makes good its elaiin, assi'rtmg itself until 
tlie Soeit 1\’ ol j\rls is forced to <)])en its rank^ for a 
iu‘’\v member. It. seems to ns that the elainiF of 
sqnintim^ to he e(<nsiflev' d as sneh, ha\e iu‘ver as vet 
been ri*eogiii'?cd nor e\{'n e\amm< fk At the bej>t, it 
has never taken higher rank than ns an aeeoniplisli- 
iiient, giMUg a vei\y liiniteil pli asiirc to icry few% and 
utterly barren of other ri‘snlls, ( ’ertain now ideas, 
ho\v(*ver, have at length brouglit it into repute, and 
made it prominent in society as an intelleetual ! 
rola nation. Kot (»nly so, but the power of jiulifoous 
squinting - a ]K)v er sn.seeptihl.' of a higli degree of 
eailtivation — has become, in tiie e\(*s ( ht'W we miss 
the usual jihrase, * in the hands!'; of the philosopher, 
a valuable inslniment of si'ientilic investigation. 

d'hoso are not privadores, hut siinplo mat tors of 
fact. Jt'w'e were not eontinually being r(*niinded, h\' 
the liistory of seii lU'e, that the simphest S'-en-is are 
the last to he diveuvered, it would astoin-li us to 
redeet for ho^v long a time men lived in igiioraiiee 
of the advantage of having lv\o (wes. They W'ould 
reuUse, of eoursc, under the eontingenc} ol losing one, 
the convenient^* of having the other to lall haek upon; 
but not until the seeond quarter of this eentury was 
it clcarl}' seen what other spet'ifit* purpose was served 
by a double organisation ; <;r in what respect except 
that of beauty, which is after all coiivcnlioual, the 
perfect man was superior to the C’yclop. The liistory 
of this discovery is wonderfully int(*rt‘s<ing, it may 
thus be shortly written : A lew ingenious gentlemen 
squinted thoughtful ly and knowingly for a few 
evenings, and the prolilem was s('t at r<’sl. Science 
was satisfied, but the art of squinting hinl yet to be 
popularised. Science, out of gratituthv lent her aid, 
and invented a stereoscoiK* ; thus making a repetition 
of the original exj)crini(*nt, to which she w'as so much 
indebted, to become charniiiig recreation for all, 
and teaching, aiuongst other things hcautifiil and 
instructive, how nmish is gained by the pow'or of 
judiciously converging our optic axes. 

, When a one-eyed man looks, as wo have seen one 
look, into a stereoscope, and declares the effect to 
bo w onderful, wc feel for him ; but delicacy forbids 
US to expound to him that he has missed the purpose | 


of tlie instrument, nor e;m ever st'c it.s true w'ond(*rs. 
AVheu a lady, on the other hand, naively (h'clnres 
that the e'h'et is to her improv'd hy closing one eye, 
Ave see that slie is one who is not. living up to licr 
])n\ile'^c;', and pioi*et'd gently to show her tliat she 
IS safriih'ing one of her most iiniiortaiit optical 
advantage'-. ‘iVIadam,' wi* say, ‘you caimol stpiint 
AVith one e^o; and tliis little lustrnmenL was iiiAx*nted 
simply to assist you to npiiiit — iiotliing more.’ Having 
startled hi r to altrntion, wc explain to her that Avith 
one eye slie w a.s shiqdv looking at a photngrn]>h 
slightly magnified, the objei Is in Avldcli Aven* rendered 
apimrently solid only hy the distribution of light and 
shade, as in an ordinary picture ; but that tliere are 
two ])ietun‘s on tin* slide, which are dissimilar, and 
that both of lliefse must he sei.‘n together, before any 
real solidity is gi\en. That the lenses do cornhirio 
these di^'Aiinilar pictiirc.s into one, is perhaps most 
simply shewn hy covering them over alternately Avith 
a piece of Avhite paper on Avhieh cross-lines have 
been drawn; the cross i.s then si'on, on looking into 
the instrument, to be lying upon tlie nncovi'red 
picture. * Ton see then, madam, that one nin.st be 
placed on tlie otlier.' Slie evidentl}' lliinks it in a 
double s('n‘5e an imposition. 

lloAvever, onr pr<*s('iit purpos(* is not Avith the 
stcrooseiqie, I'xeept in so far as it is an appliance 
Avhieh ennhh s thousands daily, witliont their know- 
ing h, to practise an art Aviiose claima avc happen 
now to be taking mnler our especial patronage. 
Squintiug, in fuel, ojiens a iu*av source of pleasure, 
and puts us in possession of a new jiower absolutely 
unattainable hy any oth(*r ])rocesK. It w'as invented 
long since, this art of seeing double; hut ]>robably, 
from being known to be a poAver often dcAxdoped 
under disercditahle circumstances, and obtaim^d, it 
would seem, only in exchange for otlier more valu- 
able faculties, it has fallen into disrepute, and is 
rarelj' praidiscd in sober society. Now, how'tiver, 
that in these our times its jiraetice has become 
with artificial aid an almost universal recreation, its 
advocacy can he open to no suspicion 

Wo are familiar, and men have long been so, wdtli 
tlie idea of machinery superseding manual labour; 
but few^ r(*ali6c the fact, that the purpose of an optical 
instrument can he to saA-^e muscular exertion ; and 
yet Ave may reasonably enough imagine Avhat would 
have been tlie consequences of the ?K)n-invention of 
the stereoscope. The wonderful results brought to 
light by squinting Avonld for a time have remained 
known only to the philusopliers. Those few wdio 
could api)reciatc the scientific import of those experi- 
I merits, to which we have before made reference, would 
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have repeated therii with their proper eyes, and' com 
municated the results to one anotlu^T. Soon, however, 
the general w'orld would have caught iip the interest ; 
a mania would have set in, and the optic muscles 
of society at large would Imvc had a hard time of 
it. Fortunately, a x^hilosopher appeared as a JJens 
cum machind^ and saved them ; so that now those who 
want only to enjoy the results, and are content to 
wonder, are spared the necessity of subjecting their 
optic axes to a tedious drill. 

In this case there is a royal road, cheap and expedi- 
tious enough. But it is, as it wxre, a railway cut 
through a tunnel and between clftse embankments, 
and those who travel by it see nothing by the way ; 
so that, for so short a distance, Ave advise those who 
like exercise and roadside interest, to walk it. 

It was announced, at the time of the first intro- 
duction of the stereoscope, that the same results 
might be produced without the instrument as with it, 
by the simple convergence of the eyes to a point 
in front of and between the two diagrams. TJjcrc 
were few, howcA’^cr, who tried the experiment with 
BUCOC88, and feAver still who arrived at any conclusion 
as to how the appearance of solidity was produced 
by these means. S<]uinting, in fact, Avith precision is 
a difficult matter. With most persons, the attempt to 
bring the eyes to a point at a distance of eight indies 
in front of the nose, would probably bo not attended 
with immediate success ; and to bring that point hack 
or throw it forward an inch at the word of command 
would require some practice. The fingers, however, 
must learn to measure on the violin lengths which 
are calculable with mathematical nicety, before the 
right note can be sounded; and so, all the other 
arts presuppose llio exercise of a certain amount 
of meclianical dexterity. If any possess, or liave 
eigbteenpence to spare upon, the well-known stereo- 
scopic slides which consist of mathematical figures in 
white lines on a black ground, let him endeavour 
as hereunder written. Holding one about a foot 
from him, and directly in front, let him place the 
point of a pencil in the centre between the two 
diagrams, and then move it gradually towards his 
eyes, steadily looking at it. At first, the two diagrams 
will be seen as four, for no single object appears 
sipgle to us unless we are lookiqg directly at it, as 
may be A^erified by holding a printed page about half 
a foot behind a candle and trying to read it through 
the flame, when the fiame Avill be seen double. As 
the pencil, however, approaches, a point will soon 
be reached when the four diagrams Avill have l)ecome 
three, tlie two middle ones approaching one another, 
and at last coalescing. Here stop, and looking still at 
the pencil, suddenly withdraw it, and leave the eyes 
fixed upon the point Avhere it Avas. A stereoscopic 
image is now visible to those who will take a little 
trouble to see it. Not the same, however, ns the 
< same elide will give through the stereoscope, but that 
reversed. Sixteen out of the twenty-five wliich form 
the set are reversible without distortion ; the others 
are simply thrown into Ciiincse perspective. As 
are concerned only to view the middle one, tlie 
outside diagrams of the three are in our way ; c^m we 
not get. rid of them f The triple appearance is simply 
accounted for ; the right eye looking at tlio left-hand 
picture still secs the other one— just as, though look- 
ing at one candle, we still are conscious of another, if 
it happens to be near it— and the left eye« again, 
though it is looking across at the other picture, still 
sees out of its corner that which is immediately in 
front of it. To shut the obtrusive images out, all that 
is wanted is a card with a hole in it about an inch 
SQiimre: this held with the middle point of the hole 
wimra the pencil was before it was withdrawn, will 
let tbe. stereoscopic image through, and stop the two 
Qtlyrs. 


A small cardboard box about the sis&c and shape 
of an ordinary stereoscope, Avith such a screen as.^we 
have described fixed permanently in it at the proper 
distance — Avliich may readily bo found by experiment 
— and two holes at the top for the eyes, Avill, avo may 
promise our readers, fully repay the small investment 
of ingenuity and trouble required for its construction. 
If across the aperture of the screen a thread is stretched 
with a small knot in the centre, it will ^generally 
direct the eyes CA^en of the uninitiated squinter at once 
to the precise point at which the stereoscopic eflTect 
starts into view. We have tlius not only put our- 
roIags out of all obligation to lenses, but we hate 
obtained a most curious and interesting result. The 
solid image vjjie now see dilfers, as avc have said, from 
that Avhich the same diagrams piwduce for us when 
looked at througli the ordinary stereoscope. It seems 
nearer to the eyes, and smaller than before, and is,* 
besides, reversed, concavities having become conA^ex, 
a raised p3Tamid shewing like a hollow box, and a 
railway’' tunnel being turned inside out, as one might 
serve a stocking. IIocs any one ask the reason, he 
is in a fit state to receive further instruction. Per- 
• chance, friend, thou knowost not the distinction 
betAvoen fore and aft squinting. Tlie formey of these 
mysteries of the art we have already descanted upon ; 
the latter, though not generally open to neophytes, 
AVC are not unwilling to divulge. 

There arc, Ave imagine, few persons who can readily 
converge their c^^es to a point further from them tlian, 
two objects, as two candles, so as to see an image of a 
third candle between them. It is not, however, by apy 
means an unattainable feat. The first condition of 
success is that the two objects be nearer together than 
the two eyes. The ordinary slereoseojiic slides are 
unfit for the purpose of these further experiments, 
corresponding i)oints upon them being not closer ta 
one another tlian two inches and a half. Some of those 
geometrical diagrams which Ave have mentioned are, 
lioweA^cr, so simple that tliey may readily be drawn 
to a diminished scale. With a pair so drawn, the 
attempt may be made. A hint to success may be' 
furnished from these considerations. We shall want, 
as before, to banish the two side-images ; but as the 
eyes are now not to cross in front of tlie diagrams, 
tlie left-hand diagram must be concealed from 
the right eye, and conversely, so that the eyes may 
look straight forward at the pictures in front of 
tliem respectively. To do this at once will there- 
fore simplify the problem. Place the two diagrams 
nearly close together upon the table ; hold a card 
vertically as a wall of partition between th^m, so 
tliat the eyes may look each down a difierent side 
of the card. Soon a single picture will be seen, 
or rather, wc should say, a solid imago produced 
by the combination of the two pictures. This image 
will be the same as is produced iq the ordinaiy 
stereoscope by the same diagrams placed in the same 
way: so that, if we construct a small box with a 
vertical wall of partition permanently fixed in it, we 
have a home-made stcreoscopo without lenses; its 
only imperfection being that it is npt adapted for 
viewing pictures of the size of those with Arhich 
photography now so abundantly supplies us. These 
may be used with the box we first described, andt 
since that will reverse them, strange and highly 
curious results will sotnetimes be produced^ The^ 
foreground of a landscape, for instonp^ may retire, 
into the distance, and the objects in the background 
come forward, while a street may be thrown into 
perspective that agrees better with Hogarth’s carica^ 
ture than with the rules of the Academy. If we cut 
a slide in two, however, and ! make the diagrams ' 
change sides, our first box will unite them into a 
true solid image, while a box of the cdbstraotion last < 
described woiUd, if the distance betw^n mtr eyes . 
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were greater than it is, distort them. The lenses of 
a stereoscope, thcrefdre, aid ns in two ways: they 
give us the advantage of viewing larger pictures ; and, 
again, save us the trouble of finding the right point 
at which to look, by artificially placing the two 
pictures together, and leaving us to look at them at 
our leisure. For our part, grateftilly acknowledging 
this assistance, we yet contend that as long as the 
optic axes remain uneducated, men will not appre^ 
ciate at its true value a discovery which throws clear 
light on part of the mystery of vision, and distinctly 
gives the nineteenth century a new idea. That wo 
obtain our perception of solidity from the fact, 
tliat the two images of a solid body formed in the 
two eyes are dissimilar, could not be demonstrated 
otherwise than by rdfcomhining two such dissimilar 
plane images, and obtaining therefrom a perception of 
solidity. Ileroin w^ns the art of squinting the hand- 
maid to science. Host persons, regarding the stere- 
oscope as belonging to the genus ‘optical instru- 
ment,’ arc content to sot its wonders down to natural 
magic, or say generally that it is an illusion of the 
cj'cs. True ; but as it is an illusion which any one, 
with ten minutes’ practice, may reproduce at pleasure 
without any instrument whatever, and helps, more- 
over, w^onderfully to explain that other illusion of our 
seeing things as the}" really are, it is well to try our 
own powers, and reflect upon what they make mani- 
f<‘st to us. Therefore do we advocate an art, througfi 
the practice of wliich a few minds in the present 
generation have been led up to the discovery of highly 
interesting truths of science, and the multitude 
enjoy a pleasure which never would have existed 
but for that discover}-. There must be something in it. 


THE SANTA CASA OF LOKETTO.* 

RncuinTBD by a night of well-earned sleep, the morn- 
ing following our arrival in Loretto found us assembled 
in the general sala of the inn, w'aiting for breakfast 

and the return of the V family, who, the servants 

told tjs, had gone out soon after dawn. They speedily 
came in with cheerful faces, having fulfilled all the 
d(‘VOtional exercises prescribed to devout Koman 
Catholics on their first visit to the Santa Casa, and 
wore now ready to enter cordially into the survey of 
the church and all the curiosities it contained. 

While we were still at table, we heard a voice in 
ri^di oily tones, accompanied by a boisterous laugh, 
inquiring for the Signorine Inghsi. Presently a short, 
stout, very stout, priest entered the room, and apos- 
trophised as il Signor CanonicOf was greeted by my 
cousins with unfeigned friendliness. It appeared he 
Imd known the family some years before, having been 
the curate of their parish in Ancona, The exercise of 
his duties used occasionally to lead him to my uncle’s 
house -at such times, for instance, as blessing it at 
Easter, or distributing the tickets for confession to 
the servants — opportunities which he never fiiiled to 
•improve in a little attempt at converting the signorine. 
Now it would be the present of a life of Santa Filo- 
mona, or some other saintly legend, which they were 
implored to substitute for other reading; or again, a 
modal or relic to be suspended round their necks, and 
win them to the fold. These simple devices invariably 
proving abortive, the poor padre would shake his head, 
look at them witli tears in his eyes, and plunging his 
hand into a capac ious pocket, draw tiiencc a goodly 

^ See Journal No. 205, From Ancona to Loretto, The present 
article forma tlie sequel of a somewhat romarltable series of 
papers aesorlpUvo of life and manners in Italy, written by an 
lady, brought up hi an English ihmily, but in the heart 
of unlive society. In the preeedlng one, the authoress, occom- 
panied'by a party, already Introduced to the reader, proceeded 
Ancona to Loretto; aaid this contains a description of the 


packet of sugar-plums, iu the discassioA whereof all 
controversial bitterness was soon forgotteiL 

These amicable relations had for some time been 
suspended, owing to his prospering in the worlds and 
haying been translated to a canon’s stall at Loretto— 
evidently an easy and thriving post. As soon as the - 
first expressions of pleasure at this unexpected 
ing were over, the canonico was introduced in fhrm to 

the V s, the officers, and the cugina forestierOy and ' 

had a varied compliment for each, member oL 
partyy, after which, without the slightest modulation ‘ 
of voice, but rather if possible pitching it in a higher ^ 
ke}% and with an indescribable play of feature and 
vivacity of gesture, he began inveighing against his 
young friends for not giving hitn timely notice that 
they were coming to Loretto, yrhen they might have 
eaten dm hocconi (two mouthfuls) at his house. Pre- 
cisely for this reason, they replied, had they deter- 
mined not to apprise liim beforehand, knowing his 
hospitality would have led to the commission of some 
pazzUt or folly upon their account. At this pleasantry 
ho laughed and wlieezcd till he was nearly black in 
the face ; but on ret^overing his breath, insisted that, 
although it was certainly too late to think of preparing 
a dinner, they should not be let off so easily as they 
expected, and must therefore, with all the honourable 
company — making a circular movement with his hands 
— come at noon and take la cioccolata under his poor 
roof. * ' 

The good man was clearly so much in earnest, that 
it would have • been ungracious to decline, and an 
appointment was accordingly made for that hour. 
This important business being satisfactorily adjusted, 
he took his leave, and we set forth to visit the fane 
wljere pilgrim-kings have worshipped. 

Strangers were evidently no rarity in Loretto, and 
the admiring gaze of the population did not greet our 
I ai)pcarance as at Umana. Simply looked upon as 
I travellers, and legitimate objects of prey, wo were 
I soon beset by the vendors of the trinkets peculiar to 
the place, and imposed on without mercy. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the coronCy or chaplets, 
with which the midshipmen persisted in filling their 
pockets, and the bracelets of ten beads called carone 
alia moda^an indefinite supply whereof VofficUr marie 
seemed to consider indispensable to his wife— were 
charged them at least three times their value. The 
main street, already noticed, opens upon a spacious 
square, adorned by a fountain and two handsome 
colonnades, and flanked by the palace of the lushop 
and the Jesuits’ College ; at the upper end, on a rising 
ground, stands the church of the Santa Casa, a large 
and commanding edifice. 

Tlio interior is profusely decorated, and contains 
numerous side -chapels enriched with pictures in 
mosaic ; but the object on which the eye first rests on 
entering is a structure of an oblong form of white 
Carrara marble, con?pletely incrusted with statues, 
Corinthian columns, and exquisite bass-reliefs, placed 
on a platform accessible by three or four broad steps, 
immediately beneath the cupola* This is the far-famed 
Holy House, or, more properly speaking, the costly 
building raised over the reputed cottage of Nazareth, , 
at once to impede its future migrations, and pre- 
serve it for the edification of the faithful. Paming^ 
into the sacred tabernacle; a gorgeous vision strikes 
upon the sciiBes— golden lamps suspended from the. 
ceiling, shed a mellow but subdued light upoh OH 
altar, where jewelled chalices, crucifixes, and cimdel- 
abras are arrayed in glittering profusion, sundtifUtMied « 
by an image, whence literally a blaee of diamduds ia 
radiating. Here prostrate forms are always seefib AOd" 
brows bent low in penance or adorstipn; 
many a guilt- worn wretch, coming froni distant ‘ 

wAolkvia 'in nAnni*Tr an<4 liaa Aviinli* 
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Above, around, on every side, are evidences of the 
piety and liberality of the princely votaries to the 
shrine, whose o/Terings were pointed out with conscious 
pride by the young priest who had attached himself to 
our party. The figure of the Madonna and Child, 
rudely carved in cedar, and said to he the workmanship 
of St liUke, is absolutely covered with gems. The two 
heads are encircled uiLh tiaras of innnense; value, and 
the black velvet in which the shapeless trunk of the 
image is enswathed, is scarcely discernible amid the 
car-rings, necklaces, and chains of the moat sparkling 
brilliants overlaying it. Each jewel, and candle- 
stick, and lamp, lias its donor and its history, all 
dul 3 " registered in printed catalogues annexed to the 
Authenticated relation of the house and its mysterious 
j flittings. This book sots forth how, in the year 121)4, 
the Santa Casa, where the Virgin had meekly dwelt, 
and watched the childhood of her son, was first lifted 
from its foundations by angel hands, and borne from 
ralestine to Dalmatia, After a short interval, tlie 
same supernatural agency transported it across the 
Adriatic to a hill in the vicinity of Ancona; thence, 
after one or two brief baitings, it was finally conveyed 
to Tioretto, where the speedy erection of a elnirch 
over the precious deposit, attested tlie piety of tlie 
inhabitants, and secured them the continuance of its 
presence. 

From that lime the cottage of Nazareth went on 
increasing in fame and riches ; miracles were wrought 
by its influence, and princes and pontifls contended 
who should do it honour, until 1707, A\hen the sun of 
its prosperity became clouded. 'J'he pitiless exactions 
pf the French compelled rius VI. to have recourse to 
the treasures of the Madonna di Loretto to meet his 
conquerors* demands ; and in the following year, the 
fierce invaders captured the town, and sent the vener- 
ated image to Paris. It was ri'Storcd, howTver, a few 
years afterwards, to tlie joy of all sincere adherents to 
the church, and was solemnly crowned by Pius VII. 
with those same diadems whose rainbow lustre da/zics 
the beholder. 

The internal dimensions of the Santa Casa are 
those of R mere hut — 27 English feet in length, 12i 
in breadth, and proportionably low. Tlic ceiling is 
blackened by tbc smoko of the many lamps wliich 
are perpetually burning ; the lower walls are covered 
with X)Uiles of silver, gilded and Avrought into bass- 
reliefs, except On one side where a portion of tlie 
original masonry is loft exposed. It is of course brick- 
! work, discoloured by time, and worn smooth by the 
kisses continually pressed upon it. Tiic priest pointotl 
to a rude sort of recess, which bo told us was tlie fire- 
place of the Holy Family, and then produi’od a cup 
or bowl called La Scodella SanUty from which the 
Madonna^ used to drink. All the faithful reverently 
press their lips to this relic, and then place in it their 
chaplets, crosses, or nicdals, to be blessed. 

The well-known story of a chamiel being worn 
6n the pavement immediately surrounding the Holy 
House, by the knees of xdlgnnis, is not in the least 
exaggerated. There arc two distinct furrow’s in the 
marble, traced there by the thousands who have 
yearly dragged themselves, in this attitude of devotion, 
for a given number of times around its walls. At tlie 
moment of our visit, several peasant-w'omeu were thus 
shufHing along, seemingly without much inconvenience, 
with the exception of one, whose attitude and ap])ear- 
ance produced a painful impression on my mind. She 
was working her w»ay round on her hands and knees, 
drawing as she W’Ont a line with her tongue upon the 
pkvement. 1 know not how long she had been in that 
position, but it was horrible to view ; her face w'as 
black and swollen ; her eyes starting from their sockets ; 
the veins on her fbrehead standing out like tight 
stratped cords, and mingled blood and saliva flowing 
from hw mouth* Our conductor looked unconcernedly 


I at the poor wretoh as we passed, and said in answer to 
my appealing glances: ^It is only a great penance; 

[ you may be sure she richly deserves it : there are " 
j many wlio come here in this w’ay to expiate* their 
I sins;* and then ^walked on, leading the way to the 
treasurj^ as if the subject were too' commonplace for 
further ctmsideration. 

The Sala del 2\soro is a magnificent hall ^ richly 
iminted in fresco, the ceiling representing flie death of 
the Madonna, surrounded by the apostles, and the 
w’alls furnished wdth immense presses with glass-doors, 
in which arc deposited the numerous and yearly 
increasing offerings to the shrine. Many of these are 
of great value, although of course not equalling the 
splendour ofr those disidayed upon and around the 
image. Soiho evidence considei*able eccentricity in 
the donors, such as Hjc king of Saxony’s wedding-sujt, 
a full court costume of gold and silver brocade, 
estim.ated at I forget bow many tliousand crowns; 
others, again, are of a devotional type— silver statuettes 
of saints, crucifixes, and cburcJi vessels; but the 
majority of gifts comprise necklaces, gold (hains, rings, 
brooches, watches, cups, flagons, silver hearts — contri- 
butions from every nation and every class — from the 
goinnied seri^juv that lately sparkled in the saloons of 
the quartier St Gerinain, to the coral i)eudants a poor 
coniadinu has proltered in gratitude for last year’s 
vintage. 

At a moderate computation, the present collection 
would amply stock a score of jew’ellers* shops; never- 
theless, as a gray-haired sacristan informed us with a 
sigh, it is not worthy to he named in the same breath 
with the glories of the ancient treasury. 

Thence wo were rcconducted to the church, to see 
the mosaic pictures in tlie sidc-chapels, full-sized 
admirable copies of celebrated masters, and of course 
most valuable from the tedium and minuteness 
requisite in their <‘xecution. Besides these there are 
some originals by Guercino, and other celebrated 
artists, their subjects mostly referring to diflerent 
I)a8sages in the life of the Virgin, as supplied by 
legends of tlm east, the writings of Dionysius tho 
Areopagitc, and other traditional sources. But orall 
the monuments of the piety or ostentation of the 
Homan pontifls, who for centuries lavished large sums 
on the adornment of this edifice, notliing can comi)cte 
with the marble casing that encloses the Santa Casa. 
This costly monument of the best times of Italian art, 
projected by tlulius TL, was commenced under Leo X. ;• 
and in its execution tlie most eminent sculptors seem 
to have vied in leaving worthy momorialj^ of their 
skill. Designed by Bramante — Sansovino, Bandinelli, 
Giovanni da Bologna, besides others scarcely less 
illustrious, were employed on the bass-reliefs, and 
those groups of prophets and sibyls, which in majestic 
beauty still rivet the admiration of the beholder* 
There is a figure of Jeremiah, by Sansovino, at the 
angle of the western fRc;ade, the sublime mournfulness 
of wdiich haunts me even novi% 

We were still engaged in our survey, w'hen we w’cro 
joined by my cousins’ friend the canonieo, panting for 
breath, who had come fo remind us of our engagement. 
Accordingly, we adjourned c.n ma^se to his habitation, 
situated in a very miserable narrow street, or rather 
lane ; and climbing up a steep, dark, and indescribably 
dirty staircase, arrived at last at tho ultimo jnam^ where 
the door w^as opened with many courtesies by a middle- 
aged, deraure-looking personage, introduced by the 
canonieo as La Signora Placida, his niece and house- 
keeper. 

The entrance-hall was in the usual style of dwellings 
of this description, with four carved-back settles oij 
benches, some uudistinguishable oil-paintings iu frames 
that had once bi^n gilded, a clothes-horse, a broom, 
and dust-pan-— lyhose ofilces w-ere mere sinecures, to 
[judgo by tho appearance of the floor— and so on. 
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From tliis we were ushered into the saia^ which con- 
tained a horse-hair sofa, so hard and high that one was 
perpetually slipping off, and six chairs to correspond ; 
a folded card-table whereon stood a silver incerna^ and 
a press with glass-doors, in which a set of cups and 
samters was displayed. 

To accommodate their numerous guests, our host and 
Ins niece brought in a number of cbairs from adjoining 
rooms, and fieated us Avith great bustle and coremony ; 
an operation divcrsiliod by the Signora Placida’s con- 
tinually darting into some ohscure region of the house, 
whence she oHuld be overheard disputing with n shrill- 
voiced attendant, or energetically clattering glasses 
and plates, in a manner that sinenlarly belied her 
name. Meantime, the eanonico talked gnd gesticu- 
lated, patted the yoangest rnidalnpinan on the head, 

to^ his evident disgust, entertained Madame V 

Avith the history of his relative, on Avhose virtues lie 
pronounced a glowing panegyric, and recounted to the 
consul the latest miracles porhjrmed at the Santa 
Casa, AAdiile he sliook his finger playfully at my cousins, 
as if menacing them Avitli a return to tli(*ir ancient 
hostilities. Presently the circle received an addition 
in the shape of another priest, 13ou Antonio, a great 
friend of our canonico’s, and almost as rosy, and 
pursy, and jovial as himself, avIio now came to have 
his share of the good things and see t\\o fupstieri, 

Tliis Avas one of those quaint Italian friendships I 
have 80 often noticed. It commenced in boyhood at 
the seminary, had been renewed on our host’s estab- 
lishing himself at Loretto, and Avoiild probably 
continue unbroken till the end of their days. Kegu- 
larly as cUick-Avork used Don Antonio to com<#cvery 
evening to make la sodota — limited to hiniaelf, I 
believe — play at cards, and discaiss the petty scandal 
of the place. I asked 1dm if they ever read, at wdiich 
he shrugged his shoulders, and said that after going I 
through the daily oirice in the breviary, for liis part he 
must own he Imd had enough of study. This facetious 
response was loudly ecdioed by the caiioidco, and they 
laughed over it in chorus Avitli a sound more resem- 
bling the shaking of stones in a barrel than any human 
manifestation of Idhirity. 

The cliocolttte was now brought in by the serva, and 
handed to ns by the two friends and the niece. Jt 
Avas made thick, and served in cups without liandles, 
and tea-spoons not being apparently considered requi- 
site, the unitutialQd found some dilliciilty in discussing 
it with propriety; hut after watching our entertainers, 
wc perceived that t)ie approved method Avns to steep 
in it morsels of rusks Avhicli had been distributed at 
the same time, and then convoy llitun daintily to one’s 
lips through the medium of the thumb and forefinger. 
"J'iiis was folloAved by trays of ices and sweetmeats 
from the caffe, the caiionico observing significantly, 
he well remembered the signorine Avere always fond 
of dolci; and Avhen, to please him, every one had eaten 
as much as he possibly could, lie insisted on pouring 
all the remaining hon-hons into our li and kerchiefs, to 
amuse us, as lie expressed it, on our way lumie. 

When it w^aa time to think of going, he declared we 
must first see the house, and took us into a amall 
adjoining room, containing a writing-table with a 
dried-up inkstand, and two or three shelves adorned ] 
with some very dusty dry-looking folios in iiarchment 
covers. 'J’his den, he told us, he retired to Avhen he 
studied or had letters to write — botli rare occurrences, 
it was ovidenf. Next were shewn the dining-room, 
Avith no furniture but a table and rush-bottomed 
chairs, and opening into the kitchen — a custom also 
generally followed in houses of higher pretensions, but 
^ opposed to all our notions of quiet or rctiiicnient ; and, 

' lastly, into his and the niece’s steeping apartments, 
in each a clumsy Avooden bedstead, rickety chest of 
drawers— ^on which, under a glass shade, stood a figure 
of the infant St John in Avax, witli staring blue eyes 


and flaxen curls — two chairs, the usual trixrod-pbiiped 
washing-atnnd, and an engraving of some devotional 
subject, with a crucifix, a little receptacle fbr holy- 
water, and a pnirn that had been blessed at Easter, 
hanging near the pillow. You may enter a hundred 
bedrooms in families of the middle class In this part 
of Italy, and see them fitted up after the same pattern ; 
those of the proAuncial nobility have a little more 
display in mirrors, or pictures, hut no greater comfort. 

The introduction of all the visitors into the canonico*8 
chamber Avas not, I suspect, wholly witliout design; 
for our attention was speedily attracted to a cotta or 
alb of fine white cambric lying upon the bed, the most 
elaborate specimen of the art of crrwjmtg it was pos- 
sible to behold. I'lio nic(;e immediately held it up for ^ 
our closer inspection, Avhile the uncle stood by smiling ; 
and in answer to our praises of the exquisite designs | 
of flowers, leaA'cs, &c., with which it aa'HS wrought, 
entirely by a manual process, told us it vi'as the work 
of the nuns of a particular order — 1 forget the name 
— a very strict one, moreover, who, by way of serving 
the altar, dedicate themselves to the preparation ef 
tliis part of the priestly vestments. This marvellous 
exam]>Ic of fine plaiting, however, was hut the least 
recommendation of the opliod, which was trimmed i 
with a deep flounce of the most magnificent point- 
lacc. 

‘Look at that, look at that !’ chuckled the eanonico, 
rubbing his hands Avitli glee; Hliat is the lace which 
all the ladies of Loretto, and Uccanati, and Maco^ata — 
yes, nil of thorn together — are envious of, when I Avalk 
in the procession of the Corpus Domini 1 1 have^ been 

offered Aa'c hundred dollars for it by a Russian princess 
wlio came here on a pilgrimage; but I could not 
make up my mind to part with it. Look at that 
tracer}’^ — look at that ground, it is perfect— not a 
thread broken;’ and he descanted on it with the 
zest of a connoisseur. 

When he paused in his raptures — ‘ Signor Canonico,’ 
meekly sxiggested La Signora Placida, ‘ may I fetch 
the stole you have just had worked?’ 

^ Ah, the little vain thing!’ was the rejoinder ; ‘she 

is $9 i)rond of my A^^stments ! It is a trifle though 

Well, Avoll, bring it out.’ And from a long pasteboard 
box, duly enveloped in tissue-paper, the Signora 
Flacida drew forth a gorgeous stole, the original 
texture cloth of silver, hut almost concealed by raised 
enihroldtTV in gold. 

‘ Tlii'^ canonico has not Avorn this yet ; it is for 
the great that is, cluirch-ceromony — of the , 

Madonmi in August,’ said the niece, with as much 
earnestness as if she Avoro a lady’s-maid talking of 
lier mistress's preparations for a ball, and disposing 
it so that it might he viewed to the greatest advantage. 

It really Avas i)eautiful as a wmrk of art, due to the 
skill, as Don Antonio informed us, of another set of 
nuns, Avlio exclusively applied themselves to needle- 
work in gold and silver. 

The pleasure this good man took in the display of | 
his friend’s possessions, impressed me very favourably. 

* Per Bacco!^ ho exclaimed, handling the vestment 
with respect — ‘each time I see it, it strikes me mbrel 
It is wortli— 88— ss— KS— S8,’ emitting a long sibilla- 
tory whistle, expressive in the Marche of something 
uniimited, Avlicthcr of good cheer, astonishment^ 
money, or so forth. 

‘ I7a, ciu* said the canonico modestly, ‘ It is not 
much u poor priest can do. Still, we may place it at 
the same value as the lace, and bo Avithin the mtiTk.’ 

Our reiterated admiration evidently enchanted the 
trio; in fact, it was altogether v;iih the most ^mlCltble 
feelings, and with mutual thanks and protestations, 
wo took our leave, the politeness of onr entertainer 
and Don Antonio leading them to give tis their 
company in visiting the bishop’s palace and 
Farmacea, or pharmacy of the Santa Casa, the last 
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renowned for its collection of majolica, consisting of 
’ three hundred vases coloured from designs by Raphael 
and his pupils. 

No adventures befell us in these perambulations, 
except that we were more beset and pestered than 
before, if possible, by the beggars, who folhjwetl us 
in troops, and for whom, I learned with astonish- 
ment, no almshouse or refuge of any kind existed. 
Concluding our sight-seeing with another visit to the 
Santa Casa, there remained but time for a hasty 
dinner, ere wc set out on our return to Ancona — tlie 
state of the neighbourhood, as we were repeatedly 
reminded, necessitating our departure in broad day- 
light. 

The usual scene of clamour, begging, imprecations, 
and blessings attended our exit from Lorotto, a place 
which presents the strongest contrast of wealth and 
poverty it has ever been my lot to witness, or entered 
my iuiagluation to conceive. 

A VOICE FROM BAKER STREET. 

* I COME from Alabama ; ’ but m3’' father’s name being 
of no sort of importance to tho public, I reserve it. 
SufiSco it to say that I am an American citiy.cn avIio 
has kept pace with his age. I am not only a 
transceudcntalist, but a spirit-rapper; not only a 
spirit-rapper, but a clairvoyant ; and clairvoyance, 
comprehending of course the well-known faculty of 
understanding the thougiits of animals, is all that 
at i>resent I have to do with. Concluding to judge 
for myself upon every institution of which the old 
country boasts, I was present at the Smithfield show 
j this year, in Baker Street, and observed narrowly 
-—if ‘narrowly* can be applied to such animals — 

I the fat cattle, and with the most interesting results, 
i I here subjoin an account of a conversation held, 

I upon the evening of the last day of the show, witli 
I an enormously obese, but nevertheless exceedingly 
intelligent pig. Almost all his brethren liad been 
removed to a place whiclj, from motives of deli- 
cacy, wo had tacitly agreed to call ‘elsewhere,' so 
that our discourse was quite uninterrupted. T liad 
been putting some leading questions to tho animal 
regarding his personal liistory, and nothing could 
exceed the candour and openness of his rei)lic8. I'he 
following is the substance of his experiences, wdiich— 
as he is, alas ! now' no more — I feel no hesitation in j 
giving to the public. On my remonstrating with him, 
at the commencement of his conimunication, upon 
his perpetual use of the monosyllable ‘ Umgh, Umgh,’ 
he repeated it wdth some acerbity, and continued as 
follows : 

‘Umgh, Umgh! I wish I could set down in waiting 
the sentiment which that expression in the mouth of 
any one of our much-suffering fainil3' conve3’8 to por- 
cine ears. No sigh of lover was ever half so affecting, 
or cost its utterer one-tenth part of the effort, believe 
me. I am a swine myself, a porker, a Baker Street 
-priase^plg, and I ought to know*. Umgh, Umgh. I 
don^t £;ay it comes from the heart, because, like 
some other over-fed people 1 might name, 1 liave no 
heart worth mentioning; but it (lomes from that spot 
which the organ of my softer affbetions, the home of 
my early ineroones, the sacred receptacle of the purest 
feelings of my nature, did once occupy — before it 
was turned into fat. It emanates — does this “ Umgh, 
Umgh”— from “flabb3r lungs,” with “nodules of the 
, size of a kidney-bean imbedded in them and if you 
doi:ft believe me, why, ask Mr F. G. Gant of the 
Royal Free Hospital, who saw tho very last of my 
dear broilter-in-law, who was at my side but the 
other day.' 

* Who is Mr Gant ? ' said I, with feeling. 

^ *Mr Gant,' replied the pig;, ‘ is a medical gentleman 
who has most humanely given a good deal of his time 


to an investigation of our wrongs. You may have 
seen some of ius letters, perhaps, in the daily papers. 
In reply to a po&t^mortem examination by this surgeon, 
it transpired, that my stout connection— he was of a 
celebrated Berkshire family, and highly esteemed — 
had been going about, or at least had been lying down 
upon one side, for the last six months “ witii a hyper- 
trophied left ventricle, and a liver mf a dark livid 
colour;” besides which he enjoyed “congestion of tho 
hepatic veins of the left , lobe.” I overheard this 
as being in the Post, one morning, among the rest of 
tho fashionable intelligence, and it gaui me quite a 
turn; wliicli, considering that I weigh one-and-twenty 
stone, is not, as 3'ou may imagine, a very easy thing 
to do. Wljat did Mr Gant write then? in illustration 
of the pathognomonic condition of my brother-in-law, 
and other of liia Berkshire relatives, while ex’ *biting 
ill the Baker Strot?t Bazaar ? Why this : ey lay 

helplessly on their sides, with their noses pi qied up 
ag.'iinst each other's backs, as if endeavouring to 
breathe more easily; but their respiration was bad, 
suffocating, and at long intervals. Then you hoard a 
short entchiiig snore, which shook tho wliolo body 
of the animal, and passed icith the motion of a wave 
over its fat surface, which, moreover, felt cold.” I 
protest that, when I heard this, a shudder passed with . 
the motion of a w'ave over wy surface, and I dare say, 
had you put your hand on me just then, that I should 
have, moreover, felt cold. Wliy, this beats anything 
that one ever heard of aldermen. They ‘have laid 
their heads together often enough for foolish purpc.ses 
— that of making wooden pavements, for one- but 
not #vith their noses propped against eacli other’s 
backs,” I do believe. 

‘They do breathe rather stertorously under their 
pocket-handkerchiefs after dinner, perhaps, but — 
“ Umgh, Umgh” — the most miopleclie of them has the 
suspiration of a sleeping infant compared with mine. 
Turtle even twice a day is no match for oil-cake, 
you may depend upon it. A certain Devon cow, an 
acquaintance of my deceased brother-in-law, attracted 
the benevolent surgeon's attention in this exhibition 
by looking extremely ill, and “ laying her bead and 
neck tlat upon tho ground like a greyhound.” He 
asked an attendant what was the matter with her, 
who replied : I knows nothing of them beasties in 
particular, but it's tlie case w itU many on ’em, I knows 
that,” He might have said, wiLli very little exagger- 
ation, “with all oil ’em.” There was, for instance, 
Ilis Grace tho Duke of Richmond's fat ivether — for 
I am not making a plea for my own kind only, bub 
for sheep or what not, wether or no, in one common 
cause — had a heart weighing two and a half ounces. 
“Its external surface was very soft, greasy, and of a 
dirty brownish-yellow colour,” observes the doctor. 
“ On opening the two ventricular cavities, their exter- 
nal surface and substance were equally soft, grcas3% 
and yellow throughout; an appearance duo to the 
infusion of fat bctvi^ccn the muscular fibres of which 
the heart should chiefly consist. This substitute of 
fat for muscle is proved (by the microscope) to have 
ensued; for when examined, the muscular fibres no 
longer presented the characteristic cross-markings, 
but the Jibrillm withiu the fibres were entirely broken 
up by bright globulps of fat. The healtliy structure 
of the beast had therefore thoroughly degenerated by 
its conversion into fat.” The heart of the Prince-con- 
sort's Devon heifer had both ventricles completely 
turned into fat. “Did 3'ou hevor?” as my poor master 
used to observe to the general company, when enrap- 
tured at some paraof of my superporcine sagacity. It 
was through his good o&es — severe as they at the 
time appeared to me-— that I became a scholar, 

‘ I was once the learned pig of Greenwich and other 
fairs, too numerous to mention. Those fairs have 
long been abolished. Those days have fled for ever ; 
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but the romembranco of thorn is still to me moat sad, 
most sweet. Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair/* well up as I think of them, from the fatty 
ventricles about my heart, glimmer at those eyes 
whose lids I am unable to raise witliout tlio aid of niy 
friendly feeder, and trickle down my brown pig's 
checks in silence. Umgh, Uiiigh ! Little did the 
giantess of Kent, in the same caravan with whom I 
hud the honour to travel, imagine that 1 should ever 
come to rival her in weight and bulk. I think I see, 
even now, that magnificent arm of hers, hanging, as 
if inadvertently, out of the curavan-window, so that 
the people outside were induced to rush in in crowds 
to pay their pennies. I should have admired it more 
tnyself, had it not been for its extreme resemblance 
in size and cplour to a Bologna sausagS — a delicacy 
which I understand to have at least the ilavour of 
jfig-meat. Our very dancihg-dog w'as at that time 
but little thinner tliaii L Wo were at feud wdth one 
another from first to last. I bit one of his dog’s ears, 
I remember, during a little difficulty we had concern- 
ing the equal division of some edible; and it is to his 
rapacity that I owe the fact of my being destitute of a 
tail ; but now niy bow'els yearn — figuratively", that is, 
for 1 have no bowels tliat can bo called such, says 
Mr Gant— towards my sprightly coniiianion of otlier 
days. Happy liigdum Viinnidos, or, as avc, his inti- 
mates, wore w'ont to call him, llaiipy Kig! Though 
thou wast half shaven as to thy body, in fanciful and 
even ridiculous resemblanco to the king of beasts, and 
redder as to thine eyes than the very albino whose 
rival attractions excited our old master to frenzy 
at every fair, thou art yet at least safe frouj^ Baker 
Street. Be content with thy lot. Whatever haps to 
thee, it is not likely that “the apex of thy left ven- 
tricle has given way through extreme obesity ; or 
that “the thin lining of the cavity thus produced 
alone prevents thtj deatli occurring instantaneously.** 

‘ When I was a learned pig, and wise in mine own 
conceit, I w as w ont to murmur ; “ Umgh, for a life of 
idleness 1 Umgh (or “ Ali ! ’’ as a man would say), to 
lie in the sunshine all the day long, wdth plenty of food 
to be got at without the trouble of rising! ’* At that 
time, I despised intellect. My occupation of trotting 
about in a literary circle — that is to say, in a circle 
of capital letters — seemed to mc3 then to be a round 
of existence tedious enough. The stopping saga- 
ciously opposite to the young lady who was to be 
married within the year, and to the young gen tlemap 
who had not i)aid for his boots, and the guessing at 
■the probable number of olive-trees whicli sliould 
bless their union, seemed very hard work indeed. 
Shaking hands wdth my proprietor at the conclusion 
of the performance was to mo a most painful iiuini- 
festation of friendly feeling: bowing to the com- 
pany three times w"as a considerable cfiTort; and 
standing upon my hind- legs was perfect agony. But 
what were such slight personal inconveniences to 
the miseries 1 suffer now? It is only when my 
friendly feeder lifts piy eyelids that, as I have before 
tnentioned, I possess any evidence of having either 
hind-legs or fore-legs. The notion of my now stand- 
ing up on two — nay, upon any, however great si 
number of legs — would set me laughing, only that I 
am fully aware that the slightest cachinnation would 
cause my imnuediate decease. Any attempt at a bow 
would now be indeed a congtf, and shaking hands, my 
:final farewell to the world. Judges (k/c) of what is 
ckcellent iif pigs, connoisseurs in cattle, umpires of 
this Baker Street abomination (held, as is most fitting, 
by the by, under the floor of the Boom of Horrors 
itself), have gloated over me admiringly. They have 
punched and sounded that delicate ground •which lies 
upon either side and above the spot where my little 
tail once “ gracefully curled.** (It is a comfort to 
reflect that even if this had been spared to me, I could 


certainly have never turned round so far os to catch, a 
view of it.) They have highly commended me as 
“Improved Blankshire Breed;** by way of recom- 
pense, perJiaps, as they fondly imagine, for my 
“mouth lying open, and nostrils dilating at each 
painful inspiration.** ' ’ 

‘They have given me a gold medal to wear at 
my breast, as if to liide that spot beneath which 
pbiy — play indeed? work^ and work very hard — ^my 
congested lungs. 

‘They have called me with their flattering tongues 
“a picture,** but never bestowed one thought upon 
what it cost me lo be put in such a frame. With my 
spoiled heart, with my labouring chest, with my 
vitiated life-fluid, T must be a healthy article of food 
truly; don’t you think so, Brother Jonathan?’ 

‘ Poor fat pig,* said I, ‘you have my most sincere 
pity. I calculate that you are going to — a — elsewhere, 
to-morrow ; is it not so?* 

‘ Umgh ; yes, I suppose such will be my fate. My 
hope is, my only.rocomponse will be, tins — that they, 
the judges, the arbiters of the destinies of cattle, may 
buy many pounds of me at the — in point of fact, at 
the butcher’s (the poor animal uttered this hateful 
name with an emphasis that almost proved the death 
of him); and tlicn, ah, then — umgh — won’t I just 
disagree with them ! * 

PBENCIl CBITTCISM ON SHAKSPEABE. 

Tiik flrst attempts one nation makes to understand 
another are generally of a curious character: only 
the more salient points, the angularities and appa- . 
rent eccentricities, will be attended to at first — 
those things which, taken by themselves, are most 
likely to be provocative only of laughter and ridicule. 
Men are always more easily taken by the peculiari- 
ties than by the general characteristics of their neigh- 
bours; and much more is this the case when the 
people are of a different nation, speak a different 
tongue, and have different manners, customs, insti- 
tutiojis, and forms of government. This is admirably 
illustrated by tlio general and popular notion 
the English and P'rench nations have of eacli other. 
Nothing can be more opposite to the true natures of 
each tlmn tliis popular judgment. 'I'o Frenchmen we 
are in general a rough, barbarous, wife-selling, beer- 
drinking, and beef-eating nation ; while to U8 the 
French are a light, fickle, grimacing, frog-loving, 
bowing, fiery, restless, volatile race. Now, both people 
have in a greater or less degree all these characteris- 
tics, and are what these adjectives designate ; but 
these are not their abiding natures, tlie things which 
have made it possible for each to become the great 
and mighty nation it is: we must seek for these 
below the surface ; and find out what is permanent, 
high, and noble in the liearts of them both before we 
can understand the causes of their greatness, and road 
the lessons of their histories aright. 

It is not, however, to enter into the philosophical 
inquiry wo write the present paper; our object is 
not of so large and ambitious a character ; nor, 
if wc w"ero inclined to pursue this most interest- 
ing course, would our space permit of any analysis 
that would lead to a profitable result. We confine 
ourselves to the more pleasing process of shewing 
our readers w'hat one or two of the noted living ones 
of Frames are doing to make their countrymen under- 
stand Shakspeare — a labour in which we are sure 
every Englishman will wish them unbounded success.* 

Times have changed since Voltaitfe called Hamlet 
the best of ‘ those monstrous farces they call trage- 
dies;* and since be was astonished Miow men’s minds 
could have been elevated so as to look at these plays 
Avlth transport ; and how they are ■ still followed 
after in a century which ha$ produced Addi&oiCe Cato I ’ 
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Our Kroruih phlhsopha thus sums up the reason 
for this extraordinary fact. * The En^iflisli chair- 
men, the sailors, shop-porters, 

butchers, clerks even, are passionately fond of sliows : 
give them cock-iights, bull-baitings, foncing-niatchcs, 
burials, duels, gibbets, witchcraft, apparitions, they 
run thither in crowds ; nay, there is more tiian one 
patriciRii as curious as the populace. The citizens of 
London found in Shakspearc's tragedies satisfaction 
enough for such a tone of mind. The courtiers were 
obliged to follow the torrent: how can jou lielp 
admiring vhat the more sensible part of the town 
admires. There was nothing better for a hundred 
and fifty years; the admiration grow with age, and 
became an idolatry. Sonic touches of genius, some 
happy verses full of force and nature, which you 
remember in spite of yourself, atoned for the remain- 
der, and soon the wliole i»icco hueceeded b^' the liclx) 
of some beauties of detail/ 

Since Voltaire w'rote, a new race of critics have 
arisen in France. They have loved, admired, and in 
a Fremdi fashion, idolised Shakspearc. Some of liis 
best plays have boon translated, and (alas !) adapted 
to their stage, llamht lias been performed without 
a ghost, and Banquo's has been banished from JMarbeth. 
Still, the French are trying to understand and appre- 
ciate our great poet. Dumas has played wdih him; 
and a greater than Dumas, Oeorge Sand, has given a 
condensed and ‘arranged’ French version of As yon 
Like. it. Victor Hugo has translated the sonnets into 
French prose, and has preceded them by a theory 
which W’c shall explain by and by. M. Ernest Lafond 
lias translated into French verso the poems and some 
of the sonnets ; and a recent number of the Rente des 
Deux Mondcs had an able article upon Shakspearc 
by one of the most learned of modern French pens. 
In time, wo may hope wdth something of confidence 
that the French may know a little more about Sliak- 
Bx^earc than M. Voltaire taught thorn. 

Place aux dames; and first w’o pay our devoirs to 
George Sand. This autlinr> notions of poetic (and 
dramatic) justice are sadly outraged at the issue of 
tlie delijrhtfiil comedj^ .^Is you JAhe it. In a long x>re- 
faeo to M. Regnier, she explains her notions in detail. : 
Her ladylike sensibility is shocked at the union of 
the ‘ sweet Audrey with the sprightly Touchstoru*, and 
the devoted Celia with the detestable Oliver.’ She 
in nowise approves of this, and so she alters it alto- 
gether. Of course in real life no devoted Ckdias ever 
nVarry detestable Olivers, nor shall they on the stage, 
at least not on George Sand’s stage; she therefore 
makes our old favourite, the melancholy Jaques, 
marry the ‘devoted Celia/ We shall quote this 
curious love-scene, and recommend the perusal of the 
whole play to our readers. They will see wliat it is 
possible for bucIi glorious X’oetry as the speech, ‘All 
the world ’s a stage,’ to become in French prose. 
But for the lust scene of As you Like it by George 
Sand: 

SccNB XIII. — Ceuv and 

CcUa (to Jaques, seated on lier right hand). Atlieu, 
Jaques ! 

Jaques (trembling). Adieu, njadaine J 

Cel. (retreating, but always looking at him). Adi^‘u! 

Jaq. (without regarding her). Adieu. (lie banes his 
face ill bis hands.) 

Cel. (pausing). You then w ill remain here all alone ! 

Jaq. And, I ask of you, what should I do elsewhere? 
Yes, this cabin which you leave is mine. 1 .shall remain 
there alone, all alone, for the rest of niy life, and I shall 
love nothing but the trees which have seen you pass under 
their shade, and the grass on which your feet have trod. 

Cel. But ere three months have passed, the trees ivill 
lose tlieir foliage, and the gra.ss will not preserve for 
three days the traces of my steps. 

Jaq. Go; it is well as it is : I wish to see you 


no more. (Celia comes softly behind him, tuul puts her 
two hands upon his shoulders — with passionate desx^air.) 
Wlrit do you want with me? 

Cel. Let us go; let us retrace our stcx>s. Give ino 
this hopeless existence, and follow me. ! 

Jaq. No, inadamo, 1 have not sold my 8(uil to you: it ; 
w'as dead ! But it is reanimated— it lives — it sufl'ers! It 
woiihl perish hound to your caprices. It belongs to me,: 

1 retake it. What does it matter to you?* (lie xmsses 
to the left.) j 

Cel. V'hat, then, shall T do with mine, if ypu abandon ] 
me ? f 

Jaq. Wlint sa> you? I 

('el. 1 say that a loyal woman would not take without 
giving, and that in wishing to take you, I have delivered 
up myself. « ‘ | 

Jaq. Celia I No — you joke! Fain no longer young. i 

Cel. Do you love? 

Jaq. 1 am x^oor, melancholy — tlisoontcnted with all j 

things i 

(\'l. Yaw do not love then? 

Jaq. (traiisjmrted). Ah! hold! you arc right. I am | 

young, I am rich, I am gay, I am hap[)y. Ye.s, yes; tlio | 

lirmaincut glows above, aiul the earth flowers below’, I 
breathe witli love a new life, and my eyes open to the 
truth. AVlio — I nielanchol} ? No; T am no inoi-o imi»ioiis. 
Heaven is good, men are gentle, the world is a garden 
of delight, and woman is tlie angel of x>ardon (he falls 
at her feet), if I do not dream that you h)vc me ! 

fV/. He still doubts, Jatpies, by the roses of spring, 
l>y the virginity of the lilies, by ^outh, by laith, by 
honour, 1 love >ou! Now, will you leave mo? 

Jaq. N(‘ver ! for I love thee also. Oh I the most 
beautiful word that man cau say : 1 love thee 1 

(\‘l. All, welll since my father is neither rich nor 
powerful — then, thanks to Heaven, T can be your.s — 
am 1 ! 

Let our readers compare tins Bontinicntal iinssage 
w'itli Shakspearc’s termination of the play, and say 
wln(;h he likes best— the French or English poet’s 
notion of poetic justice ? 

Wc now turn to M. Victor Hugo’s translation of 
the sonnets. We said above that the translator had 
a theory. He enters into a careful examination of 
the sonnets — studies them thoroughly — until, as he 
thinks, lie wrests their secret from thorn ; and in 
accordance with his own view, he makes a complete 
change in their existing arrangement. He finds in 
the sonnets a complete drama, ‘in which figure three 
personages — the poet, his mistress, and his friend. 
There the poet appears, not undor the name wdiich 
the human race gives , him, hut under that which he 
received in jirivate life. It is no more William 
Shakspearc: it is Will whom wc see. It is no more 
the dramatic author who speaks; it is the friend— the 
lover/ Ho finds that Shakspearc loved the w’omau to 
wdiom many of those sonnets arc addressed, that for a 
time she coquetted with him, and then, upon the x^oet’s 
turning round upon her, and threatening her with a 
* declaration of wuir,’ she bends to his will ; but in the 
very moment of his victory, he finds that she has 
another lover, and that that lover is his own bosom- 
friend. To him the remainder of the somiots are 
addressed. He admits that this friend, the W. II. of 
the dedication, was Henry Wriothesly, Earl of South- 
ampton ; .and this once acknowledged, our tratislator 
says: ‘The mystery with which thfe sonnets were 
published is easily explainciL The Virgin Ciuceii is 
brought in to make up the denoueMcnU ^ She had for- 
bidden this nobleman to marry, and tlio poet urges 
him to marry.* Shakspeare, shewing to Southampton 
how charming is the woman, said to him: ‘Marry I’ 
But the queen, shewing him the Tower of London, 
said to him : ‘ Marry not ! * Here, then, is the knot ' 
of the difficulty untied; here is the key to the mystery 
furnished. Wo translate M. Hugo’s concludin^r 
remarks upon this curious view: ‘Wo understand 
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now why the piiblislicrs, . in general rather timiil, 
shewed such little eagerness in publishing the sonnets 
in Avliich this fatal union had been advised, and in 
which Sliakspeare attacked with so much audacity 
the celibacy commanded by the queen. It was only 
after the death of Klizabetli, when the terror inspired 
by tlic daughter of Henry Vlll. had passsed away, 
that the sonnets of Sliakspeare found an editor. Rut 
then the high position which Soutliampton licld, and 
many family considerations, would prevent them from 
giving to publicity without reserve, the intimate 
I drama in whicli one of the first iiersonages in England 
i figured. To direct the attention of his contemporaries, 

I the editor imagined tlio mj^sterious dedication in 
wliich tlie initials of Henry AVriothe.sk^ Karl of 
Southampton, were jfreserved, hut inverted: he did 
heater still ; ho published the sonnets in premeditated 
disorder, which broke their logical unity, and ren- 
dered them almost incoinprehensible, leaving to 
patient posterity tlie care of divining tljo enigma. 
Tliis is the secret which we have now the indiscretion 
to betray.’ 

This theory of M. Hugo requires a now arrangement 
of tile relation of the sonnets to each otiicr. We shall 
indicate the complete change thivS made, when wc 
state tlmt the first sonnet in the Erench edition is the 
135th of the English, and tlie last in the French 
answers to the 55th in the English. 

The following one, which w'c copy as a specimen, is 
, the GOtli in our editions, and is represented by the 
I 150th in the translation of 

i VICTOR 

Oonime Irs vngiicH qui so jettent sur Ics galets do la 
plage, nos minutes sc prccipitent.vers Icur fin, chacune 
prenant la place de cello qui la prdec'dait ; et toutes se 
pressent on avant dans imc ji^^nihlc jjroeession. 

La nativite, une fois dans lt‘s flots do lumicre, monte 
jusqu’fi la maturite et y preiid sa couronne. Alors Ics 
Eclipses tortnouses s’acluiriuuit contre sa gloire et It* 
temps detniit les dons dont il Tavait coiuhlee. 

Le temps balufrts la fituir de la jcunesse ct creusc Ic.s 
paiallMcs sur Ic front de la bcautc : il rouge les mcrvcilles 
les plus pares de la cremation ; 

Et rieii nc rcstc debout que sa fan\ no tranche. Et 
pourtaiit dans I’avouir rrioii vers restera debout, chantaiit 
tes louanges, eu dc^pit de sa main cruelle. 

And now for 

gHAKSPn\nn. 

JaUc as the waves make toward the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that whieli goes before 
In sequent toil all forwards do coiitcjiui. 

Nativity, once k* the main of light, I 

Crawla to maturity, wherewith being crowned, 
Crooked eclipses ’"gainst his glory fight, i 

And Time, that gave, doth now liis gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youtli, 

’ And delves the parallels in iicauty’s brow; 

^ Foods on the rarities of nature’s truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scytlie to mow. 

And yet, to times in liope, my verse shall stand, 
rraiBUig thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

We cannot conclude this paper more appropriately 
than by translating the admirable words of J\L Lafond, 
whose introduction contains some of the best things 
which iiny Frenchman has ever written upon Shak- 
speare. He sajs : ‘If there bo a man who has painted 
humanity with all the shades of passion which agitate 
and attract it wdiether for good or evil, it is indeed 
Shakeponre. He.i« the confessor of human society. 
Love, jealousy, friendship, hatx:ed, cold policy, ambi- 
lion, the intoxication pf power, th® baseness of the 
courtier, envy, ^grandeiir of soul, the ignorance of 
th^ masses, and their inconstant caprices — whatever 
I Itifta made the heart of man. beat in all times, unfolds 


itself under oiir eyes in the most vital and striking 
tableau; and if we wished to attach a proper name 
to each of these passions, this name would be that of 
one of the persons of his dramas.’ 

Surely, after this, it cannot he said that no French- 
man can understand Shakspearo, 


O K OLA: 

A KOMANOK. 

oiTAPinn XLvii. — Tiin cai»tivxc. 

Late as was the hour, I detorinincd to visit the 
captive before going to rest. My design would ’not 
admit of delay ; besides, I had a suspicion that, 
before another day passed, my own liberty might be 
curtailed. Two duels in one day — two antagonists 
wounded, and both friends to the eA>nimaiider-in-chief 
— myself c<)in])aratively friendless — it was hardly 
probable I slioiild escape ‘ scf)t-free.’ Arrest T ex- 
pected as certain — i)erhaps a trial by court-martial, 
with a fair chance of being cashiered the service. 

Hespite my lukewarmness in the cause in whicli 
wc had become engaged, I could not contemplate this 
result without uneasiness. Little did T care for my 
commission: *I could live without it; but wliother 
right or wrong, few men are indifl’erent to tlie cen- 
sure of their fiilows, and no man likes to bear the 
brand of official disgrace. Reckless as one may be of 
self, kindred and family have a concern in the matter 
not to be lightly ignored. 

Gallagher’s views \verc difYcrent. 

‘Lot tlicin arrist and eashear, an’ be hanged! What 
need you care? Divil a bit, my boy. Sowd, man, if 
I were in your boots, with a fine plantation and a 
whole regiment of black uagers, I'd snap my fingers 
at the sarvieo, and go to raisin* shngar and tobaccay. 
Be St Pathriek ! tliat s what I’d do.’ 

^ly friend’s conKolatorj*^ speech failed to cheer me; 
and, in no ver}*- joyous mood, I walked towards the 
quarters of the captive, to add still further to my 
clianeos of ‘ cashierment.’ 

Like an eagle freshly cauglit mid caged — like a 
panther in a pentrap — furious, restless, at intervals 
uttering words of wild menace, 1 found the young 
chief of the liaton Jlourjc, 

The apartment was quite dark; tlicre was no win- 
dow to admit even the gray lustre of the night; and 
tlie corporal wlio guided me in carried neither turcli 
nor candle. Ho went back to the guard-liouse to 
procure one, leaving me in darkness. 

I liearti the footfall of a man. It was the sound of 
a moccasined foot, and soft as the tread of a tiger ; 
but mingling wiili this was the sharp clanking of a 
chain. I heard the breathing of one evidently in a 
state of excitement, and now and then an exclana- 
ation of fierce anger. Without light, I could perceive 
that the prisoner 'vvns pacing the apartment in rapid 
irregular strides. At least his limbs were free. 

I liad entered silently, and stood near the door. I 
had already ascertained that the prisoner was alone; 
but waited for the light before addressing him. Pre- 
occupied as he appeared to be, 1 fancied that he was 
not conscious of my presence. 

My fan(*y was at fault. I licard him 6top suddenly 
in his tracks— as if turning towards me — and the next 
moment his voice fell upon my car. To my surprise, 
it pronounced my name. He must have seen tiirough 
the darkness. 

‘ You, Randolph ! ’ he said, in a tone that expressed 
reproach; ‘you too in the ranks of our enemies! 
Armed — uniformed — equipped — ready to aid in driv- 
ing us from our homes ! ’ 

‘ Powell ! ’ 

[ ‘Not Powell, sir; my name is O^eola.’ 

I ‘To me, still Edward Powell — the fritnd of my 
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youth, the preserver of my life. By that name alone 
do I remember you.* 

There was a momentary pause. The speech had 
evidently produced a conciliating effect ; perhaps 
memories of the past had come over him. 

He replied : 

‘ Your errand ? Come you as a friend ? or only 
like otliors, to torment me with idle %vord8? I have 
had visitors already ; gay gibbering fools witli forked 
tongues, who would counsel me to dishonour. Have 
been sent upon a like mission? * 

From this speech I concluded that Scott — the 
pseudo-friend — had already been with tlie captive — 
likely on some errand from the agent. 

‘ 1 come of my own accord— as a friend.* 

‘ George Jtandolph, I believe you. As a boy, you 
possessed a soul of honour. The straight sapling 
rarely grows to a crooked tree. I will not believe 
that you are changed, though enemies have spoken 
against you. No — no; your hand, Kandolph — your 
hand ! forgive me for doubting you.’ 

I reached through the darkness to accept the prof- 
fered salute. Instead of one, I grasped both hands 
of the prisoner. I felt tliat tliey were manacled 
together: for all that, the pressure was firm and 
true; nor did I return it uith less warmth. 

Enemies had spoken against me. I needed not to ask 
who these were : that had been already told mo ; but 
I felt it necessary to give tlie captive assurance of my 
friendship. I needed liis full confidence to insure the 
success of the plan which I had conceived for his 
liberation ; and to secure this, I detailed to him what 
had transpired by the pond — only a portion of what 
had passed. There was a portion of it I could not 
intrust even to the cfirs'of a brother. 

I anticipated a fresh paroxysm of fury, but was 
agreeably disappointed. The young ebief liad been 
accustomed to harsh developments, and could out- 
wardly control liimself; but I saw that my tale 
produced an impression that told deeply, if not 
loudly, upon him. In tiie darkness, T could not see 
his face ; but the grinding teeth and hissing ejacula- 
tions were expressive of tlie strong passions stirring 
within. 

‘Fool!* he exclaimed at length — ‘blind fool tliat I 
have been ! And yet I suspected this smootli-tongued 
villain from the first. Thanks, noble liundolphl 1 
cau never repay tliis act of chivalric friendship ; 
henceforth you may command 0«,'eola ! * 

‘ Say no more, Powell ; you have nothing to repay ; 
it was I who was tlie debtor. But come, we lose time. 
My purpose in coming liere is, to counsel you to a 
plan for procuring your release from this awkw^ard 
confinement. We must be brief, else my intentions 
may be suspected.* 

‘ Whut plan, llandolpU ? ’ 

‘ You must sign the treaty qf the Oclawaha.* 

chaiteh xlviii. 

THrc WAR-C31\. 

A single ‘Ugh!* exiircssivc of 'contemptuous sur- 
prise, w'as all the reply; and then a deep silence 
succeeded. 

I broke the silence by repeating my demand. 

‘ You must sign it.* 

‘ Never I ’ came the response, in a tone of emphatic 
determination — ‘ never ! Sooner than do that, I will 
linger among these logs till decay has worn the flesh 
from my bones, and dried up the blood in my veins. 
Sooner tlian turn traitor to my tribe> I will rush 
against tlie bayonets of my jailers, and perish upon 
the spot. Never ! * ^ ^ 

‘Patience, Powell, patience! You do not under- 
stand me — you, in common with other chiefs, appear 
to misconceive the terms of this treaty, llemember, 


it binds you to a mere conditional promise— to sur- 
1 render your lands and move west, only in case a 
j majority of your nation agree to it. Now, to-^ay , a 
majority has not agreed, nor will the addition of 
your name make the numlier a majority.* 

‘True, true,* interrupted the chief, beginning to 
comprehend my meaning, 

‘ Well, then, you may sign, and not feel bound by 
your signature, since the most essential condition 
still remains unfulfilled. And why should you not 
adopt this ruse ? Ill-used as you certainly have 
been, no one could pronounce it dishonourable in 
you. For iny part, I believe you would be justified 
in any expedient that would free you from so wrongful 
an impri^)nment.* 

P.erliaps my principles were scarcely according to 
the rules of moral rectitude ; but at that moment 
they took tlieir tone from strong emotions ; arid to 
j the eyes of frieadshii> and love the wrong was not 
apparent. 

Oi;cola was silent. 1 observed that he was medi- 
tating on Avhat I had urged. ^ 

‘Why, RjuKlolidi,* said he, after a pause, ‘you 
must have dwelt in Philadelphia, that famed city of 
lawyers. I never took this view before. You are right ; 
signing would not bind me — it is true. But think 
you that tho agent would bo satisfied with rny signa- 
ture ? lie hates me ; 1 know it, and his reasons. 
I hate /lint, for many reasons ; for this is not the first 
outrage I have sullered at iiis hands. Will he be 
satisfied if 1 sign ? * 

‘I am almost certain of it. Simulate submission, if 
you can. Write your name to the treaty, and you 
will bo at once set free.* 

I had no doubt of. this. From what I had learned 
since 0(,;eola*3 arrest, I had reason to believes that 
Thompson repented his conduct. It was the opinion 
of others tliat ho had acted rashly, and that his act 
was likely to provoke evil consequences. Whispers 
of this nature had reached him ; and from wliat 
the captive told me of the visit of the aid-de-eamp, 
I could perceive that it was nothing else than a 
mission from tho agent himself. Beyond doubt, tlio 
latter was tired of his prisoner, and would release 
him on tlie easiest terms. , 

‘Friend! I shall act as you advise. I shall sign* 
You may inform the commissioner of my intention,* 

‘ I shall do so at tlie earliest hour I can see him. 
It is late : shall I say good-night ? * 

‘Ah, Kandolph! it is hard to part with a friend — 
the only one with a white skin now left me. I could 
have wished to talk Over other days, but, alas! this 
is neither the place nor the time.* 

Ttio hanghfy mien of the proud chief was thrown 
aside, and his voice had assumed the melting tender- 
ness of early years. 

‘ Yes,* lie continued, ‘ the only white friend left — 
the only one I have any regard for — one other w hom 



lie stopped suddenly, and with an embarrassed^ 
air. as if he had found himself on the eve of dis- 
closing some secret, which on reflection he deemed 
it imprudent to reveal. 

I awaited the disclosure with some uneasiness, but 
it came not. When he spoke again, his tonO and 
manner were completely changed. 

‘The whites have done us much wrong,* he con- 
tinued, once more rousing himself into an angry 
attitude — ‘ wrongs too numerous to be told ; but, by 
the Great Spirit! I shall seek revenge. Never till 
now have 1 sworn it ; but the de^ds of this da.y> have 
turned nay blood into fire. Ere you came, I had 
vowed to take the lives of two, who have been o>ur 
especial enemies. You have not changed my resolu***' 
tion — only strengthened it; you have added a third 
to the list of my deadly foes : and once more I supsar 
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Wykomc, I swenr-^tbat I ehall take no rest till 
tbe blood of these three men has reddened the leaves 
of the' forest — three white villains, and one red traitor.' 
Ay, Omatla ! triumph in your treason— it will not be 
for long — soon shalt thou ^feol the vengeance of a 
patriot — soon shalt thou shrink under the steel of 
O^eola/ 

I made no reply; but waited in silence till this 
outburst of passion had passed. 

In a few moments the young chief became cairn, 
and again addressed me in the language of friendship. 

‘ One word,* said be, ‘ before we part. Circumstances 
may hinder us-ftt may he long ere we meet again. 
Alas ! our next meeting may be as foes in the field of 
fight — for I will not attempt to conceal from you that 
I have no intention tA make peace. No— never ! I 
wish make a request; I know, Kandolph, you will 
accede to it, without asking an explanation. Accept 
this token, and if you esteem the friendship of the 
giver, and would honour him, wear it conspicuously 
upon your breast. That is all.* 

As he spoke, he took from around his neck a chain, 
upon which was suspended the image of tlie rising 
sun — already alluded to. He passed the (drain over 
my head, uutil the glistening symbol hung down upon 
my breast. 

I made no resistance to this ofiering of friendship, 
but promising to comply with liis request, presented 
my watch in return ; and, after another cordial 
pressure of hands, w'c parted. 

* IH « 

• As I had anticipated, there was but little difficulty 
in obtaining the release of the Seminole chief. Though 
the commissioner entertained a personal hatred 
against 09001a — for causes to mo unknowh-die dared 
not indulge his private spite in an official capacity. 
He had placed himself iu a serious dilemma by what 
he had already done ; and as I commuui(jated the 
purposed submission of the prisoner, 1 saw that 
I Thompson was but too eager to adopt a solutioli of 
his difficulty, easy as unexpected. He therefore 
lo&t no time in seeking an interview' with the captive 
chief. 

The latter played bis part with admirable tact ; 
i the fierce, angry attitude of yesterday had given place 
to one of mild resignation. A night in the guard- 
house, hungered and manacled, had tamed down his 
proud spirit, and he was now ready to accept any 
conditions tliat would restore him to liberty. So 
fancied the commissioner. 

The treaty 'was produced. 09eola signed it with- 
out Baying a word. Ilia chains w'cro taken off — his 
prison-door thrown open — and he w'as permitted to 
depart without further molestation. Thompson had 
triumphed, or fancied so. 

It was but fancy. Had he noticed, as I did, the 
fine satirical smile that played upon the lips of 
09eola as he stepped forth from the gate, he would 
scarcely have felt confidence in his triumph. 

‘ He w'as not allowed to exult long in the pleasant 
hallucination. 

Followed by the eyes of all, the young chief walked 
off with a proud step towards the wmods. 

On arriving near the edge of the timber, he faced 
round to the fort, drew the shining blade from his 
belt, waved it above his head, and in defiant tones 
shouted back the war-cry : ‘ Yo-ho-ebce ! * 

I Three times^thc wild signal pealed upon our esiars; 

I and at the third repetition, ho who had uttered it 
turned again, sprang forward into the timber^ and 
was instantly lost to our view. 

^ There was no mistaking the intenj; of that demon- 
stration ; even the self-glorifying commissioner vras 
convinced that it meant ^ war to the knife/ and men 
were hurriedly ordered in pursuit. 

' An armed crowd rushed forth from the gate, and 


fiung themselves on the path that had been taken 
by the ct-^evant captive. 

The chase proved bootless and fruitless ; and after 
more than an hour spent in vain search, the aoldiers 
came straggling back to the fort. 

H« )i) III 1)1 

Gallagher and I had stayed all the morning in my 
quarters, expecting the order that w ould confine me 
there. To our astonishment, it caino not : there was 
no arrest. 

In time, \ve obtained the explanation. Of myitwo 
duelling antagonists, the first had not returned to 
the fort after his defeat, but had been carried to 
the house of a friend— several miles distant. This 
partially covered the scandal of that affair. The 
other a])peared with his arm in a sling ; but it was 
the impression, as Gallagher U arned outside, tliat his 
horse had ctarried him against a tree. For manifest 
reasons tlie interesting invalid had not disclosed the 
true cause of his being ‘crippled,* and I applauded 
his silence. Except to my friend, 1 made no dis- 
closure of what had occurred, and it was long before 
the affair got wind. 

Upon duty, the aid-de-camp and I often met after- 
wards, and were frequently compelled to exchange 
speech ; but it was always of an official character, 
and, I need not add, was spoken in the severest 
reserve. 

It was not long before circumstances arose to 
separate us ; and I w^as glad to part company with 
a man for whom I felt a profound contempt. 

CIIAPTEH XLTX. 

W A K TO T U E K N I r E. 

For some weeks following the council at Fort King, 
there appeared to bo tranquillity over the land. The 
hour of negotiation had passed— that for hetion was 
nigh ; aiul among the white settlers the leading topic 
of conversation was how the Indians would act ? 
Would they fight, or give in? The mnjority believed 
they would submit. 

Some time 'was granted them to prepare for the 
removal — runners were sent to all the tribes, appoint- 
ing a day for them to bring in their horses aiul cattio 
to the fort. These were to bo sold by auction, under 
the superintendence of the agent; and their, owners 
were to receive a fair value for them on their arrival 
at their new home in the west. Their plantations or 
‘ improvements * were to be disposed of in a similar 
manner. 

The day of auction came round; but, to the 
chagrin of the commissioner, the expected flocks did 
not make their appearance, and the sale had to be 
postponed. 

The failure on the part of the Indians to bring in 
their cattle w'as a hint of what might be expected ; 
though others, of a still more palpable nature, were 
soon afforded. 

The tranquillity that had reigned for some weeks 
vrm but the ominous silence that precedes the stproa. 
Like the low mutterings of the distant thunder, 
events now began to occur, the sure harbingers of 
an approaching conflict. 

As usual, the white man was the aggressor* Three 
Indians were found hunting outside the. boundary of 
the ‘reserve.* They were made captives by a party 
of white men, and fast bound with raW'^bide ropes, 
were confined in a log-stable belonging to one of the 
party. In this situation they. were kept three lAays 
and nights, until a band of their own tribe hearing 
their confinement, hastened to their reesue* Thite 
was a skirmish, in which some Indians w^e wouhdOd $ 
but the white men fied, and the captives ware 
released* 

‘ On bringing them forth to the light, their friends 
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behold a most pitiable sight* — I am quoting from a 
faithful history — ‘the ropo with which these pobr 
fellows were tied had worn through the flesh; tiiey 
had- temporarily lost the use of their limbs, being 
unable to stand or walk. They had bled profusely, 
and had received no food during their confinonient, 
so it may rcadil}" be imagined that they presented a 
horrible picture of sutfering.’ 

Again: ‘Six Indians were ;tt their camp near 
Kan.npaha Pond, wlicn a party of whites came upon 
thorn, took tlieir guns from them, examined their I 
packs, and commenced whipping them. Wldlc in 
the act, tw’o other Indians approached, and seeing 
what was going on, fired upon the whites. The 
latter returned the tiro, killed one of the Indians, 
and severely wounded the other.* 

Exasperation was natural-^retaliation certain. On 
the other side, read : 

‘On the 11 til of August Dalton, the mail-carrier 
between Fort King and Fort Brooke, was mot within 
six miles of the latter jilace by a party of Indians, 
wdio seized the reins of his horse, and dragging him 
from the saddle, shot liim dead. The mangled bodt" 
was discovered some days afterwards concealed in the 
woods.’ 

‘A party of fourteen mounted men proceeded on a 
scout towards Wacalionta — the plantation of Captain 
Gabriel Priest — and >vhcn within one mile of the 
place, they came upon a small hommock, through 
whicli some of tlie party declined p*assLng. Four of 
them, however, dashed into it, when the Indians 
suddenly •'arose from ambush, and fired upon tliein. 
The two in advance were 'wounded, A Mr Foulke 
received a bullet iu his neck, but Avns picked ui> hy 
tliosc in liis rear, and borne otf. The other, a son of 
Captain Priest, had his arm broken, and his horse 
shot dead under him. He fled, and sinking his body 
in a sAvamp, succeeded in eluding the search of tlie 
pursuers.’ 

‘About tho .same time, a party of Indians attacked 
a number of men, who were ernploycil cutting live- 
oak timber on an island in Lake George. The men 
escaped by taking to their boats, though two of their 
number were wounded.’ 

‘At New Iliver, on the south-east side of the penin- 
sula, the Indians attacked the house of a Mr Cooley- 
murdered his wife, children, and a tutor engaged in 
th(A family. They carried off twelve barrels of pro- 
visions, thirty hogs, three horses, one keg of powder, 
over two hundred pounds of lead, seven hundred | 
dollars in silver, and two negroes. Mr Cooley was 
absent at the time. On his return, he found his wife 
shot through the lieart with her infant child in lier 
arms; and his two oldest children also shot iu the 
same place. The girl still held her book iu her hands, 
and the boy’s Iny by his side. The house was in 
flames.* 

‘At Spring Gorden on the St Johns, the extensive 
plantation of {k)!onol llcos was laid waste, and his 
buildings burnt to the ground. Sugar-cane, 8uffi<dent 
tq mfinufacture ninety hog.sheads, was destroyed ; 
besides thirty hogsheads of sugar, and omi hundred 
and shtff^iwo negroes were carried off. The mules and 
horses were also taken. The same Indians destroyed 
the buildings of M. Depeyster, with whose vegroes they 
funned a ln{yue ; ati^ieing supplied with a boat, they 
crossed the river^nd fared the cstablisliment of 
Captain Iliimmett Major Heriot’s plantation was 
hud waste ; and ctyhty of his ncf frees moved off ipith the 
Jndiuns, TJjen oh towards San Augustine, where the 
extensive plantations of General Hernandez w^ere 
reduced to a ruiP — next Billow’s, Dupont’s of Buen j 
Re tiro, Dunham’s, M‘Ra©*s of Totnoka Creek, the! 
plantations of Baya^, General Herring, and Barta« 
lone Solano, with yearly every ' otlier from San 
Augustine southward^ 


Simple historic facts. I quote them as illustrating 
tho events that ushered in tho Seminole war. Bar- 
barous though they 'be, they were but acts of retalia- 
tion — the wild outburst of a vengeance long pent up 
— a return for wrongs and insults patiently endured. 

As yet, no general engagement had taken place f 
but marauding parties sprang up simiiltaneously in 
didcrent places. Many of tliose wlm^ had inflicted 
outrage upon the Indians were forthwith repaid; and 
many barely escaped witli their lives. Conflagration 
succeeded conflagration until the whole country was 
on fire. Those who lived in tlie interior, or upon 
tho borders of the Indian reserve, TOre compelled to 
abandon their crojis, tlieir stock, thoir implements of 
husbandry', their furniture, and indeed every article 
of value, and sock slieltcv within tho forts, or Con- 
centrate themselves in the neighbouring villages, 
around whicli stockades were erected for their better 
security. 

The friendly chiefs — tho Omatlas and others — 
with about four hundred followers, abandoned their 
towns, and fled to Fort Brooke for protection. 

The strife was no longer hypothetical, no longer 
doubtful ; it wns declared in the wild Yo-ho-che.e! 
that night and day was heard ringing in tho woods. 

OHArxisu x. 

THAT IN*. A STRANG r HORSEMAN 

As yet but few troops had reached Florida, though 
detaclimcnts were on the way from New Orleans, 
Fort Moultrie. Savannah, Mobile, and other depotte, 
where the soldiers of the United States are usually* 
stationed. Corps of volunteers, how^evor, were being 
hastily levied in the larger towns of Georgia, Caro- 
lina, and Florida itself ; and every settlement wa& 
mustering its quota to enter upon tho campaign. 

It was deemed advisable to raise a force in the 
settlements of tlie Siiwanee — my native district — and 
on tills duty my friend Gallagher was despatched, 
with niA^self to act as his lieutenant. 

Right gladly did I receive this order. I should 
escape from the monotonous duties of the fort garri- 
son, of which I had growm weary enough ; but w'hat 
was a still more plensaut pro<<pect, I should have 
many days at home — for which I was not without 
longing. 

Gallagher w as as overjoyed as myself. lie w;rta a 
keen sportsman ; though, having spent most of his 
life witliiii the walls of cities, or in forts along the 
Atlantic seaboard, he had found only rare opportu- 
nities of enjoying cither the ‘fox-chase’ or ‘deer-drive.’ 
I had promised him both to liis heart’s content, for 
both the game and the ‘vermin’ were plenteous in 
tho woods of the Huwance. 

Not unwillingly, therefore, did we accept our 
recruiting commission ; and, bidding adieu to our 
companions at the fort, set out with light hearts and 
pleasant anticipations. Equally joyous was Black 
Jake to get back once more to the ‘ ole plantayslmnj • 

In the quarter of the Suwanee settlements, the 
Indian marauders had not yet shewn themselves. It 
lay remote from the towns of most of the hostile 
tribes, though not too distant for a determined foray. 
In a sort of lethargic security, the inhabitants still 
remained at their houses — thougli a volunteer force 
liad already boon mustered — and patrols were kept in 
constant motion. 

1 had frequent letters from my niotlier and Virginia; 
neither appeared to feel any alarm : my sister espe- 
cially declared her confidence that the Indians would 
not molest them. « 

Withal, I was not witimut apprehension ; and with 
so much the greater alacrity did I obey the order to 
proceed to the settl^nents. 

Well mounted, we soon galloped over the fbrest 




road, and approached tlio scenes of my' early life. 
This time, I encountered no ambuscade, though 1 
did not travel without caution. But the order had 
been given us within the hour; and having almost 
immediately set forth, my assassin-enoinies could have 
I had no warning of my movements. With the brave 
Gallagher by my side, and my stout henchman at my 
back, I dreaded no open attack from white men. 

My only feat w'as, that we might fall in witli some 
stMggling party of red men— now our declared ene- 
mies. In this there was areal danger; and we took 
every precaution to avoid such an encounter. 

! At several places wc saw tracies of the Indians 
nearly fresh. There were moccaHiu prints in the 
mud, and the tracks of horses that had been piounted. 
At one place Ave obsciwed the debris of a fire still 
smouldering, and around it wore signs of the red men. 
A party had there bivouaekod. 

But we saw no man, red or white, until we h.id 
I passed the deserted plantation upon the creek, and 
were ai)proaching the hanks of tl»e river. TJicn for 
j the first time during our journey a man was in siglit. 

. lie was a horseman, and at a glance we pronounced 
I him an Indian, lie was at too great a distance for 
us to note either his complexion or features ; but the 
i style of dress, liis attitiulo in the saddle, the red 
i sasli and leggings, and above all, tlie ostrich-plumes 
! v.aving over his lioad, told us ho was a Seminole. He 
1 was mounted upon a large black liorso; and bad just 
! emerged from tbe wood into tbe opeming, upon wdiich 
! we bad ourselves entered. lie appeared to sec us 
I at tbe same time wc caught sight of him, and was 
evidently desirous of avoiding us. 
j After scanning us a moment, he wheeled his steed, 
and dashed back into the timber, 
j Imprudently enough, Gallagher put spurs to his 
I horse and galloped after. I should have counselled a 
I (!()iitrary course ; but that the belief was in my mind 
; that the horseman was U9eola. In that case, there 
could bo no danger ; and from motives of friendship, 
j I was desirous of coming up wdth tbe young chief, 

I and exchanging a word with him. With this view, 1 
I followed rny friend at a gallop — Jake coming on in 
I the rear. 

j I was almost sure the strange horseman was O^eola. 
j I fancied I recognised the ostrich-plumes; and Jake 
j had told me that the young chief rode a fine black 
i horse. In all likelihood, then, it was he; and in order 

I to hail, and bring liini to a halt, I spurred ahead of 
: Gallagher — being better mounted, 

j Wo soon entered the timber, where the horseman 
I had disappeared. I saw the fresh tracks, hut nothing 
j ' more* I shouted aloud, calling the young chief by 
name, and pronouncing my own ; but there was no 
j repl}^ save the echo of my voice. 

I followed the trail for a short distance, continuing 
to repeat my cries ; but no heed was given to them. 
Tbe horseman did not wish to answer my hall, or else 
had ridden too far away to understand its intent, 
c Of course, unless he made a voluntary halt, it was 
! vain to follow. We might ride on his trail for a week 
without coming up with him. Gallagher saw this 

well as myself; and abandoning the pursuit, we 
turned once more towards th(f road, with tlie prospect 
of soon ending our journey. 

A cross-path, which I remembered, would bring 
us by a shorter route to the landing ; and for this we 
now headed. 

We had not ridden far, when we again struck upon 
the tracks of a hor^e — evidently those made by the 
horseman we had just pursued, but previously to our 
having seen him. They led in a direct line from the 
river, towards whicl^ we were steering. 

Some slight thought prompted me to an examination 
of the hoof-prints. I pereeived that they were wet — 
water was oozing into them flrom the edges ; there was 


a slight sprinkling of water upon the dead leaves 
that lay along the trail. The horseman had been 
swimming — lie had been across the river ! 

This discovery led mo into a train of reflection. 
Wliat could he — an Indian — want on tho other side ? 

If O^eola, as I still believed, what could he bo doing 
there ? In tlie excited state of the country, it would 
have been risking his life for an Indian to have 
approached the Settlement- -and to have been dis- 
covered and captured would liavc been certain death. 
Tliis Indian, then, wlioever lie was, must have some 
powerful motive for seeking the other side. What 
motive? If Of;oola, what motive? 

1 was puzzled— and reflected ; I could think of no 
motive, unless that the young chief had been playing 
tho spy — no dishonourable act on the jiart of an 
Indian. * 

Tlie supposition was not improbable, but the con- 
trary ; and yet 1 could not bring myself to believe it 
true. A cloud had swept suddenly over my soul, a 
presentiment scarcely defined or definable was in my 
thoughts, a demon seemed to wlfisper in my cars: It 
is itot that, I 

Certainly had tho horseman been across the river ? 
Let us 5ee ! 

We rode rapidly along the trail, tracing it backwards. 

In a few minutes it guided us to the bank, where 
the tracks led out from the waiter’s edge. No corre- 
sponding trail ciiteriMl near. Yes. ho had been across. I 
I plied tho spur, and i>lunging in, swam for the i 
opposite shore. My companions followed without 1 
asking any questions. ^ ! 

Once more out of tho river, I rode up*ie bank, j 
I soon discovered the hoof-marks of the black horse i 
vrhere he had sprung off into the stream. ' 

Without pausing, I continued to trace them back- i 
wards, still follov/ed by Gallagher and Jake. 

The former w’ondcrod at my eagerness, and put 
some questions, whicli I scarcely miswered coherently. 
My presentiment wan each moment growing darker 
— my lieart throbbed in my bosom with a strange 
indcscrihahle pain. 

Tho" trail brought ns to a small opening in tho 
heart of a magnolia grove. It went no further. We j 
had arrived at its end. I 

My eyes rested upon the ground with a sort of ' 
inechamoal gaze. I sat in the saddle in a kind of \ 
stupor. Tlie dark presentiment was gone, but a far ' 
darker thought occupied its place. j 

The ground was covered wdth lioof-traoks, as if ; 
horses had hecii halted there. Most of tho tracks ' 


were those of the black horse ; hnt there were others ] 



‘Golly! Massr George,’ muttered Jake, coming ; 
forward in advance of the other, and bending ’ills eyes , 
upon the ground ; ‘ lookee dar — dat am tlia track ob 
de leettle wdiito Fox. Missa Vaginny ’s been hya for | 
sartin.’ > 


T II E C 1 T Y OF LONDON. 

The long-promised measure for the reform of the 
corporation of the city of London has recently been 
brought forward in the House of Commons ; and 
perhaps this may be a suitable time for givirig to our 
readers a sketch of that great corporation, which Ims 
hitherto successfuHy resisted all the attempts that 
have been made for its reformation, and which has 
had infiuence enough, even at the last, to tuin away, 
in a great measure, tlie destruction which threatened 
its cherished privileges. 

The antiquity of Londoli is undoubtedly vety 
great: it is mentioned by Tacitus as a ‘great tnart of 
trade and commerce;’ but the corporatibn, unlike 
most of the other municipal corporations of the 
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within n circle of twenty miles from the General 
ro8t*Dffice, of the several amounts of one penny, four- 
pence, and ei^htpencc per ton. The net produce of the 
three branches of coal-duty in 1 852 was L.179,867 ; but 
upon this some heavy charg:eB exist, and in the same 
year the city only was able to apply L. 15,305 to 
its own use. All i)er8on8 acting as brokers within 
the city must be admitted by the court of aldermen ; 
and an annual payment of L.5 from each is required; 
also, no one cau exercise any retail trade who is not 
free of the city ; and upon admission to the freedom, 
a fine is imposed. These are some of the principal 
rights and luivileges now exercised by the corporation 
of London ; and with the exception of the coal-tax, 
which it is proposed to retain at present, yiey are 
all abolished by the new dbill. * 

Some great changes will also be introduced into 
the constitution of the corporation itself: the number 
of aldermen will be reduced to sixteen, and their 
separate court altogether abolished ; the number of 
common councilmen will also be lessened, and they 
with the aldermen will form only one court; but 
I to them will be intrusted the election of all officers, 
including the lord-ninyor ; and for that office all 
citizens with a small property qualification will be 
eligible. The aldermen still retain tlieir places as 
police magistrates, but and the lord-mayor will 
Cl ase to sit in the central criminal court. 

These are the most important provisions of this 
bill, the object of wdiich is to administer to the city 
of London that measure of reform which the other 
municipal corporations of tlie kingdom xinderwmnt 
in the year 1835, but w'hich London at the time 
avoided. At preseirt, nothing seems to have been 
attempted but tlic remedy of its most pressing 
deiects. 


NANA SAHIB. 

As we liave no doubt that many of our readers would 
be glad to bo acquainted with the parentage? and other 
antecedents of the man who bears this blood-stained 
name, we propose, in tiic present article, to give a 
brief sketch of him. 

Nana Sahib, Rajah of Bithoor — whose correct name 
is Sreo Munt Dhoondoo Punt— is the eldest son, by 
adoption, of the late Badjee Rao, ex-Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas. 

For many years previous to his death, Badjee Rao 
had been a dethroned pensioner of the East India 
Company. When in the fulness of his power, he had, 
as a native prince, assisted the East India Company 
in their war against Tippoo Sahib, the tiger of 
Scringapatam ; and, as a reward for his doing so, the 
Company, after years of strife with him — after nego- 
tiations and exactions, and treaties, and violations of 
these treaties on their part— contrived, in 1817, to 
get hold of his dominions. After numerous and fierce 
conflicts, Badjee Rao, at the head of 8000 men, and 
with an advantageous post, w^as prepared to do battle 
for the sovereignty of the Deccan ; when Brigadicr- 
fifeneral Sir John Malcolm, who commanded the 
British army, sent a flag of tnuje to him, with 
proposals for a surrender. 

The proposals made on the part of Sir John 
Malcolm were, that Badjee Rao, the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, should renounce his sovereignty alto- 
gether; that he should come, within twenty -four 
liours, with his f&mily and a limited number of his 
adherents and attendants, into the British camp; 
that they should there be received with lionour and 
respect ; that he should be located in the holy city of 
Behares, or in sonie other sacred placavof Hindostan ; 
that he should ha^e a liberal pension from the East 
India Company for himself and his family ; tliat his 
old and attached .adherents sliould be provided lor ; 


and that the pension to be settled upon himself and | 
his family should not be less than eight laes* of rupees 
—that is, L.80,000 per annum. 

After long and anxious deliberation with his prime 
minister and other great officers of state, the Peishwa 
accepted tlicsc proposals — went with his family and' 
adherents into the British camp — and Bifhoor ii^as 
afterwards assigned as his residence. The E^st , 
India Company, with their usual grasping and 
illiberal spirit of covetousness, were displeased with 
Sir John Malcolm for his granting these terms. But 
tliej', and the governor-general, Lord Hardinge, could 
not recede from them ; and tliey took care to limit 
tlie stipulated allowance to the smallest sum men- 
tioned in the treaty — namely, eight lacs of rupees, or' 
L.80,000 per annum. 

Wc Ijave stated that the pension was to be con- 
ferred upon Badjee Rao and his family. Now, before 
we proceed further, wo must mention, that by the 
Hindoo Shasters, or scriptures, there is a fefirful 
doom awarded against tlioso who die childless ; that 
doom is, tlie being consigned, after death, to ‘ a place 
called Pui^ a place of horror, to which the manes of 
the childless are supposed to go, there to be tormented 
witli hunger and thirst, for want of these oblations of 
food and libations of water, at prescribed" periods, 
which it is the pious, and indeed indi8i)en8able duty 
of a living son to offer.’ 

Siicli are the principles of the Hindoo religion wdtU 
regard to the want of natural male issue. Now, the 
same principles, in order to remedy the defect, permit 
the system of adoption where natural issue ^ails. It 
was in accordance with this that Badjee Rao, in 
his old age, finding himself naturally childless as to 
male issue, by his will declared Nana Sahib to bo liis 
eldest son, heir, and representative. 

In his day, Badjee Rao, as chief of the powerful 
Mahratta nation, liad been a great sovereign. He 
survived his downfall — exercising civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, on a limited scale, at Bithoor — 
thirty-five years. On the 28th of January 1651, ho 
died. 

No sooner w^as his death made officially known^ 
than. Lord Dalhousie tabled a minute at the council 
board of Calcutta, ruling that tlio pension, expressly 
guaranteed to the great Badjee Rao, afid his family, 
should not be continued to the latter. Nana Sahib, 
Badjee Rao’s widows, and the other members of Ilia 
family, were naturally stricken with grief and terror. 
They saw- tliem solves reduced to poverty. They had 
no other pecuniary resource than some trifling sum 
which Badjee Rao had left behind him. 

On the 24th of June 1851, Nana Sahib* forwarded 
a memorial to the lieutenant-governor of the North- 
west Provinces of India on the subject. In reply, ho 
was told that the pension could not be continued, 
but that a certain tract of land would bo his for 
life. The commissioner of Bithoor, a public officer 
of high rank and standing, and w'ho know the cir- 
cumstances and claims of the tCX-Peishwa’s family, 
forwarded an urgent appeal on their behalf; but, In 
a letter from the secretary of the governor-general, 
of date September the 24t}], 1851, he received a 
severe reprimand for so doing. His recommendation^ 
was stigmatised as ‘uncalled for and unwarrantable.’ 

After some further cflfbrts in India, Nana Sahib 
addressed the Court of Directors, at Leadcnhall Street, 
in England. His appeal to them w^as dated the 29tb 
of December 1852. 

In the eyes of the East India Company, the appenla 
of native princes of India do not seem to have boOn ^ 
matters of much consequence. The Company appo^ 
to have considered that it added to their dignity to " 
have the advocates of such princes waiUng in their 

Strange’s Mlemsnts of Jfindoo Zaw> 
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Anterooms. Somewhere about Dccounbcr 1853, the 
Company sent back Nana Sahib’s memorial to the 
goveninjcnt in India, and the result was, that nothing 
was clone. 

It would appear that Nana Sahib, w ith smooth and 
gentlemanly maimers, unites superior abilities ; and 
that tp these abilities he adds passions of the 
strongest and most vindictive nature. His spirit is 
high, nnd his ^ vehemence of the most determined 
oharncler. At the iieriod of the breaking out of 
the mutiny which has rt'udered his name infamous, 
he seems to have become a monomaniac on the 
subject of what he believed to be his wrongs. 

In the preceding sketcb, subjcict, of course, to 
correction, w^e have endeavoured to state facta, not 
with a view to advocating any cause, but simjdy for 
the puri)ose of communicating to oiir readers infor- 
mation us to some of the numerous causes which 
have led to the dreadful events which have recently 
occurred in the East. 

[Wo‘ have been informed that an Oriental named 
Azimullah was in London in ISdo, for the purpose of 
mailing a last appeal in behalf of his employer, Nana 
Sahib. Tie lodged in a respectable private liotel in 
George Street, Hanover Square, where a fritaid of 
ours, living in the same house, formed his acquaint- 
ance, was entertained by him in gcntleiuaulikc style 
at dinner, and found him a w^ell-brcd, agreeable per- 
son, of good intelligence about English matters. Our 
friend, on lately revisiting the house, learned from its 
proprietor that the polite Azimullah, before departing 
from England, showed symptoms of a moody and 
Aoured feeling, and lot fall several hints to the effect 
that England would yet regret the manner in wdiich 
it had used his master. This same Azimullah has 
since appeared in the dismal transactions connected 
with the destruction of the Cawnpore garrison. — 
Ed.] 


AN EXEOTITI ONE K'S LITTLE BILL. 

Tun following notice of the doings of the hands of 
justice, in a neighbouring country, in tlie 3 ’ear 1711^, 
may not be without some historic interest ; and cer- 
tainly it is calculated to make one rather contented 
than otherwise witli the state of Enroi>e in 1858. In 
the year 1712, it was tlie custom in Amsterdam to 
make use of the services of an executioner from the 
neighbouring town of Haarlem ; and in order to avoid 
the expense of repeated journeys, tlic worth^^ magis- 
trates contrived that the various sentences of the 
criminal law' should be carried out as much as pos- 
sible on the isamo day. The following is the little 
bill of the Haarlem Caicraft for the w'ork of a single 
day; 

AMarur.DAM, Dec. 17, 1712. 

To account for hubinoss done. 


Florin*. 

To one beheaded, . . . . . (> 

Item for the use of the sword of jusLic(‘, . 3 

Item for the cloth, . . . .3 

Item for the coffin, .... 3 

To one strangled, . . . , . G 

Taken down and put into tlie cotiin, . . 3 

To oiMJ put on the wheel, with nine strokes, at 3 

gulden the stroke, . . . .27 

Jor the strangling, . . . , G 


Taken down and earned out of the town, , 9 

To ^0 hanged wdth a sword over their heads, . 1 s 

One taken down, and carried out of the town, . 9 

One taken down, . . , . 3 

To four hung on the gallows, at 0 gulden apiece, . 24 

Onp with a sw'ord over the head,‘ . . 3 

Tw'O with letters on their breast, . .12 

To four-and-twenty scourged, at 3 gulden apiece, 72 
Tlirec with the sword over their heads, . . 9 


One fettered, nnd set in the pillory, . 
One branded on the back, ' 

Item wages, . . . . 

Item road-money, 

Item for the use of the ru))e, . 

Item for Uio assistant, . , 


ruiriti*. 

C ' 

. 0 

12 

. 12 

12 

. . 12 


Amount, . ^ , 270 

All this, we repeat, w^as the w'ork of a single days 
anil it came olf in one public place— before the town- 
house of Amsterdam. The accouut seems to have 
suggested to the citizens of the time merely that the 
hangman-business w as a thriving one (dat zulk eeno 
executie cone goedo ncering zy). To us in our df^ 
nnd generation, it is an intcrjfstjng document, as a 
fragment, afld a genuine one, of the history of those 
days which people in Holland and Germany, and 
some otluT parts of the Avorld too, are wmnt to call 
‘ the good old times.’ 


AN OLl) i\J AID’S K ETUOSPKCTIONS. 

f i.ooK into the dreamy past, and sec — whnt do T wee ? 

They look like visions now, hut fltrn^ how real were they 
to me ! 

I see my girlhood full of hope, my lover true and brave ; 

In fancy still 1 hear his vow, ns :i pledge of truth he gave. | 

It was a ring : he smiling said : ‘ ’Twill servo to guard the ! 
space I 

Upon th> finger, till 1 put another in its place.’ 

That first lovo-gift, se.e, hero it is— Oli, what a .slender 
band 

Though tethered by a golden eliaiii to this poor wiLhered 
hand. 


And it was in that girlish time when T peixhaiiec might 1 
see 

A youthful mother’s glance of pride at the habo upon her 
kiR»e, 

I envied her that happincs.s, and oh, iny heart beat wild j 

That J might one day bo the matron jn’other of /u‘.v child. 1 

’Twas w'oman*.s nature in me spoke ; but scai;Mly hud the I 
thought J I 

Been formed, cre maiden pride and .Mhainc a ntmglod colour | 
brought : | 

Vain was the guiltless hlu-sh, for though these hopes of ! 

mine might seem j 

So near fulfilment then, alas, they proved indeed a dream. ! 

Too poor to w ed, my lover true, left his own native strand, ' 
Thinking to win a homo for mo in a far distant land. 

Teal'S passed : hev wrote that silver threads were mingling 
with Ilia hair. 

They were in mine— those fruits, from seed sown by the 
band of Care. I 

Now, whiter than the snow-clad hill, or foam that cresta 
the wave, 

Aro my thin locks; his weary Imad rests in a foreign grave. 
Ay, maidens, you may sigli^ God grant that Imppiei* bo 
your lot ; 

lor me, no powxr could make mo wish this true-love ' 
dream forgot. 


But after nil niy pains, niy fears, my visions of the past. 
One ever-present hope of mine will be fulfilled at last - 
And I nm happy, fo’r 1 know my bridal drawnth rfigh— 

A union, purer, holier fai- iu realms beyond the sky. 

In every dream by night nnd day I hear again hia voice ; 

I fancy that he beckons me, and calls me to rejoice t 
That, when my eyes to earth are closed, my truly-loved 
will bo ' 

The first by the Eternal sent to meet and welcome me. 
Qrimshy. BltXit livOK. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Men of science are rarely popular characters. With- 
. out incurring, as a general rule, much dislike or 
ill-will from their neighbours, tliey are not usually 
favourites, eitlier individually or as a class. They 
arc sometimes objects of a not very friendly curiosity, 
sometimes of wliat very nearly approaches to con- 
tempt, on tlie part of the vulgar- The gentleman 
whose days are spent in roaming over hill and dale in 
search of a small fern or a rare species of grass, is 
j considered by the wondering rustics to be wasting his 
time in a strange kind of busy idleness. The chemist’s 
housemaid can barely refrain from despising, while 
she pities, the master whose life is spent in a close 
room, amid glass bottles and bad smells. The con- 
ventional type of the scientific student, as wo Und 
him in novels and in the minds of novel-readers, is 
generally a subject for good-humoured pity or sarcastic 
ridicule. Spectacles, a shabby coat, and an unclean 
shirt-collar, are his outw^ard appjirel ; the inner 
man is clothed in stolid indiilerence to the fate of 
mankind, and wrapped in devotion to the study of 
butterflies or the calculation of logarithms. But 
eertain classes of scientific men are liable to yet 
worse treatment. As each department of knowledge 
is rescued from the domain of prejudice and con- 
jecture, and made the subject of systematic inquiry, 
a persecution, social if nut legal, is sure to be the 
doom of the adventurous investigator. So it was in 
the days of Galileo with the astronomers ; so it has 
been, in more recent times, with the anatomists, whose 
practice of dissection drew down upon them a storm 
-of popular execration which ha^ hardly yet subsided, 
i But perhaps no science was ever more unpopular, 
and no body of philosophical writers ever so heartily 
abused and decried, as political economy and the poli- 
tical economists. Among the vulgar and ignorant of 
<ill ranks, indeed, the very name of political economy 
excites a shout of ridicule or a smile of contempt. 
Among more earnest and more observant people, there 
is often found a spirit of bitter and irrational hatred 
towards this obnoxious science, which argues a strong 
though unacknowledged suspicion of its truth and 
importance. The wholly ignorant may indeed sneer 
at what they qannot understand; but men revile 
generally what they fear. And there is a certain 
class of meo, prejudiced, obstinate, ill-informed, but 
earnest and philanthropic withal, to whom the name of 
eoonomical science is indeed a souncLof terror, and in 
whose eyes an economist Is an intolerable abomination. 
They hate the scienoe, because it reveals to them 
•tern lAws and stubborn facts ; laws, to which their 


systems must, on pain of failure, conform ; facts, by 
which their best laid schemes for the improvement 
and elevation of mankind must often be baflSled and 
overthrown. Starting in horror from the vision, 
tiicy turn indignantly upon the prophet, and charge 
him with an attempt to deceive them — not because 
they have detected any error in his demonstrations-— 
not because they can convict him of ignorance or 
misrepresentation— but simply because he would not 
‘prophesy unto them smooth things/ They accuse 
him of harshness, selfishness, cruelty, as if he had, 
created the laws which he explains. They denounce 
him as indifferent to human wretchedness, because 
tic points out the sources from which wretchedness 
lias arisen, and from which, so long as they are 
sufifered to exist, it must continue to arise. And 
their outcry is echoed by thousands, who are too 
ignorant to know what it is they are criticising, and 
too indolent for the labour of mastering a new and 
difficult study. It does not seem to strike these 
gentlemen, that, after all, they are only, as the 
I American critic says, ‘screaming at the calm facts 
of the universe.* As little does it occur to the herd 
of clamourers to inquire into the nature, the purpose, 
and the sources of the science they denounce and 
reject. 

Political economy is, in very truth,, the science of 
philanthropy. It is tlic study of human w^elfare, 
so far as that welfare depends upon material pros- 
perity — the investigaition of the means by which 
nations attain to wealth, and classes to comfort* 
It is the exposition, in a word, of those laws of 
nature wdiich regulate the material* condition of 
communities and individuals — of the causes on 
which depends the question, whether this man or 
that body of men shall or shall not have enough to 
spare of this world*s gear — shall or shall not enjoy 
their fair share of this life’s blessings. It is the 
science which shews how material good may be 
wrought, and social amelioration effected— which 
teaches us what objects can be achieved for mankind 
by human efforts, and in what manner and by wbat 
means those objects can be attained. It is perfectly 
true that it deals only with the grosser conditions of 
happiness. Except in so far as they bear on those 
conditions, it leaves education to the schoolmaster, 
and morality to the pastor. These are no there 
within the province of the economist, than within 
that of the physician or the astronomer: his l>usi- 
ness is simply to explain what are the laws of nattnre 
relative to the material wellbeing of mankind, not 
to discuss the comparative importapee of material 
and moral advancement, or the effect of wealth upon 
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« the intellect and virtue of men and mtione. Ills 
o^c® is not to teach how men are to be made vfise 
or good, but bow they may bo eui^ied with food 
and raiment. It is not his function to aid and to 
advise the clergyman or tlie moralist, but to guide 
the labours and enlighten the path of the practical 
philanthropist and the social reformer. 

Sudi being the nature and such the fimctions of 
political economy, it is obviously irlcuinbent on every 
ono who aspires to confer immediately solid benefits 
on his fellow-mep, to improve their material condition, 
to study carefully the laws upon winch that con- 
dition depends. The physician does not attempt the 
cure of physical suffering without cautious study, 
not merely of the individual disease, but of all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. His youth is a long train- 
ing in the knowledge of the human frame; ho 
has made himself acquainted with every part of 
its wonderful mechanism ; he has made himself 
familiar with all its operations; he knows the laws 
which regulate those operations, and the disturb- 
ances to which they are liable. Not until he has 
acquired this knowledge, not until he has been 
qualified for the task by this course of laborious 
study, is he intrusted with the care of patients 
and the cure of disease. The empiric who disdains 
this preparation or shrinks from this toil, lays 
hold of some nostrum, and vaunts it to the world 
as an infallible remedy for all corporeal diseases. 
He finds credulous listeners: i)Gr}iapa he manages 
to kill a few of them ; but for so doing he is liable 
to severe legal punishment, if his victims have 
foiends more sceptical than themselves. Unhappily, 
iho quack who practises on the social body, is 
liable to no such penalties: no course of study is 
thought necessary for him ; to see evil, and to be 
anxious to redress it, is esteemed a sufficient quali- 
fication. The results of this empirical philanthropy 
are every day made manifest in some new form of 
disastrous blundering. The zealous friends of some 
distressed' class are anxious to alleviate their sufier- 
ings — often intolerably severe — sometimes aggravated 
by gross oppression or neglect on the part of others. 
Work is terribly hard; wages are shamefully low% 
These grievances must be redressed ; an association 
is formed, and public meetings are called on behalf 
of the sufferers. Facts ' and incidents of appalling 
ffistress are brought to light, and humanity is shocked, 
and benevolence terrified by the revelation. Sub- 
scriptions are poured in ; a committee is formed ; aid 
is freely given. How is it that distress is so rarely 
cured ? Believed for the time it may be ; but neither 
public benevolence nor legislative interference can 
permanently eradicate it ; and the earnest and large- 
hearted men who have been striving for its cure, turn 
away in sickness of heart, and, according to their 
temper, marvel at the failure of their labours, or 
curse ^itical economy, and those who warned them 
that such failure was all they had to expect. They 
had set to Work with an utter ignorance and disregard 
of the only method in which their objects could 
possibly be attained. They had cut off the head of 
the weed, and left the root in the soil ; what wonder 
that it soon sprouted afresh ? They had repressed the 
j^mptoms of the disease ; they had cooled the fevered 
SkIUi and healed up tlie unsightly sore ; but they had 
not even touched the sent of the evil : they were 
utterly ignorant of its real nature. Can they marvel 
If the patient died under their hands ? The physician 
ituod by tbeir side^ and warned them: they would 
not issar httn. Tliey believed that aU social suffering 
was result of human wrong, and might be amended 

by human justice and charity. They obstinately 
refbsed to learn that the social condition of mankind 
depends, In great part, upon laws as certain as those 
which regulate the motions of the pUmetiuiy bodies; 

that poverty, squfdor^ starvation, ^ are evils wlilcb 
cbipity alone can no more eradicate, than it can pre- 
vent typhus fever or cholera. Social evils and physi- 
cal diseases alike jnay be alleviated or^ averted by a 
careful attention to the w'arnlngs of sciencq: neither 
can be mitigated or extirpated by any other means. 
The laws of social economy are not less' certain than 
those of medical science. It is certain that when in 
any place population is overcrowded, that place will 
be unhealthy. It is certain that when in any trade 
tlierc are more labourers than suffice for the work, 
there will bo low wages, hard w^ork, scant food. 
These things must he. We cannot remove them by 
denying tliem. Wliat wisdom and goodness can do, 
is only to yecognise the consequence, and to attempt 
the eradication of the cause. 

The reason, tlien, of the unpopularity which attaches 
to the name of political economy, is simply the popular 
aversion to painful truths. Tliis aversion manifests 
itself in an obstinate reluctance to recognise the dis- 
agreeable fact, and an angry denunciation of those 
wiio enforce its claim to attention. Tlie economist 
demonstrates to the j)oor that their poverty arises 
mainly from causes altogether beyond the control, of 
legislature or aristocracy ; and he is denounced as a 
partisan of existing evil by every agitator whose pet 
tlieme is the injustice and oppression of the rich. He 
explains to the ill-paid labourer that wages are not 
dependent on the caprice of the employer, but on the 
condition of the labour-market ; and he is hated as an 
allj’^ of the master and an enemy of the men* He 
sets forth calmly the nature of the social machinery 
which regulates the adjustment of supply and demand; 
and he is cursed by the socialist visionary as the 
advocate of that terrible ogre and bugbear— Compe- 
tition. It would surprise many of those who delight 
in reviling wliat they are too impatient to study, 
were they informed that the ablest and most impar- 
tial summary of communistic theories and aspirations 
ever. given to the world is contained in an economical 
treatise by one of the greatest living masters of the 
science. But Mr John Stuart Mill stakes care dis- 
tinctly to explain what may, and what may not,, be 
hoped from any improvements in the organisation of 
industry. Ho indulges in no visions, and gives vent 
to no rhapsodies. The dreamer revels in a socialistic 
paradise; the economist points out not only by what 
steps that vision may be realised, if its realisation be 
possible, but bow many evils there arc which no lihiah 
realisation would remove, and what its actual worth 
and value would be. But dreamers are ill -pleased 1 

with those who thus criticise their illusions; they j 
cannot endure the man who coolly weighs the gold | 
and tests the jewels of their fairyland. It is to the j 
man who is intent rather on doing good than on | 
dreaming of it, that political economy appeals. To 
him it indicates the moans of beneficence ; it realieea 
the intentions of the philanthropist, and teaches him 
how to be ohari table without being a patron of vice, 
ami how to make his benevolence a permanent bleating, 
to others, rather tlian a present gratification to him* 
self. Men who are anxious rather for the praise 
and pleasure of generosity than for the solid results j 
of beneficence, cannot be expected to study auoh a 
science, or to walk by its precepts. Men; who, like 
the ostrich, think to evade the laws of natai» by | 
blinding tlieir eyes to their operation, mi^ loudly i 
denounce the exponent of truths unwelcome to them. 

So in Galileo’s day was tlie revolution of the earth 
on its axis condemned as heresy, and persecuted as 
blasphemy. * Still it does move,’ in spite of the 
inquisitors; and still, in spite of its unpopularity, 
political economy continues tp be a science, Imd the 
laws of nature, which it is the function of that soietiee 
to explain, oontinue to operate. Only by n^psrding 
those iam is tbere hope of effeotiuf my pmiaiiflitt 




<3teorge^« ^ W»» 

1 matniaa, the Uumoutf of vhldh I ws a| that t\m 
iioable to appreciate. My dear motber was foi» wer 
vowing— for ever, that until within the last two 
moDtJjs— that I was the most extraordmet:y infant 
that had come into the woHd from tiie earliest times 
unto the present, and that there could never bo such 
another in the revolving nges that were to come, and 
for ever boasting, in particular, of how she should 
be able, on account of my distinguished appearance, 
to pick me out from among a hundred others at a 
baby-show. Now, this latter assertion Uncle George 
denied ; and in order to prove himself in the right, he 
hit upon this device. * Upon ray being taken out for 
a constitutional upon a certain morning, he caused 
me to be equipped in an entirely new suit of raiment, 
secretly procured at his own expense, and then to be 
brought back again to my mother in some quarter of 
an hour's time by the nursemaid of Mrs Brown, our 
neighbour, who had been herself confined almost 
simultaneously, in the character of her sou Undecimus 
Brown. Poor dear mamma fell into tl)c snare at once. 
She allowed tliat X was a fine enough cl)ild, a more 
than averagely respectable baby, hut still that there 
■was a something wanting, she couldn’t say what, which 
her particular offlspring possessed in an uncommon 
degree. I did not scorn, somehow, guito so intelligent, 
quite BO clear complexioned, quite so sweet tempered. 
No, it was not her fancy ; there was a marked differ- 
ence : there was a certain flabbiness about my fiesh, 
and a lack of that healtliy firmness about the calves, 
which was indeed a peculiar and touching spedahie 
about her own darling son. When Uncle George 
burst out a laughing, and disclosed the trick, it was 
Palstaif and l^rince Hal in Henry 1 W again, and The 
Hevil to Pay as well. My raotlier insisted upon it 
that she had known it all along. What an absurd 
idea that she, a mother, should not know her own 
dear darling child ! What a cruel and unnatural 
uncle the man must be who could thus trifle with the 
tenderest feelings of our nature ; and then hysterics 
and the governor sent for, and a regular scene. 

My uncle is a bachelor, and did not understand that 
women will bear anything better than a practical joke. 
I never was deceived, mind. Kven at that period, 
when 1 was of course comparatively without expe- 
rience, it w^aS not easy to lake me in. But what is the 
use of intellect to one in iny present state ? It would 
be far better for me, indeed, if I had a less keen 
appreciation of the position in which I now crawl. I use 
that expression advisedly ; I cannot stand yet, even 
when holding on to the chairs by the tips of my small 
fingers. This is, however, the accomplishment to 
attmn which 1 am directing all my infant energies. I 
find that crawling brings me into currents of cold air 
from under doors and elsewhere, and that a higher 
elevation would partly obviate this ; besides which, 1 
am apt to get trodden upon, and wlien I utter my 
indignant protest against such conduct, the iron of 
that sarcasm, long since rusted with my tears, is 
driven into my infant spirit by the remark : ‘ Oh, 
never mind ; it's only the Old Baby ! Mt will scarcely 
be credited, perhaps, that the prineij);!! staple of my 
present nutriment consists of gravy, saved— -that is to 
say, left^from the mutton or beef of the family dinner 
of the preceding day, mingled with crumbs of bread 
ewept off on the same occasion from the table-cloth — 
leavings, ofial, garbage, in fact, that is my daily food ! 

I have seen with my own eyes the Otlicr going out 
for her perambulation in her perambulator (once my 
property) attired in my private embroidered pelisse, 
and sheltered under my particular umbrella from the 
rays of the sun. My complexion is now of no sort of 
consequence. 1 may get black and tan — 1 'd rather be 
that than red and yellow as the Other is— -for all they 
care, and be exhibited to the public in a cotton dress 


witliout the least. ef XUqprivatioii 

of necessary inilk-pdyM;» eiSd^,TOlfi»s97^ the 

three simple chati^ which 1 kasm te miiilBe^. against 
the members of my family and hovmhiAd* . 
inhumanity in short-coating me before tny tbans^ 
through which I have auflbred severely in my 
mities from the late east winds. Also, iind lastly, 
cruelty in not providing me with anything to sit 
upon, or, more correctly, with any placd whei^'l can 
sit with comfort and satisfaction, now that there is 
no more room for me upon my nurse's knee^ That 
generation after generation should ^ push us from our 
stools/ as each grows old, is, as the poet has told us, 
an event to be expected ; but to be pushed about 
from one article of furniture to another, discrowned, 
thronelesB, a very Lear of tht> nursery, is, I think, 
rather hard upon a superannuated infant. At present, 
my existence may be said to be, like any approach- 
ing marriage in high-life, upon the tapis^ or Kidder- 
minster only, from which nobody, save Uncle George, 
ever takes the trouble to pick me up. In a word, out 
of revenge, I suppose, for having exceedingly little of 
that feature himself to boast of, the Other has put my 
nose out of joint. I 'm the Old Baby. 

THE CARMELITES OE J E S I.*** 

A 1 Kw days after my excursion to Lorotto, I liad niy 
last glimpse of real Italian scenes and Italian life, in 
a visit to Jesi, a small city of great antiquity, about 
twenty miles distant from Ancona. The circum- 
stances that led us thither hinged upon the acquaint- 
ance of my uncle’s family with an Irish priest, who 
belonged to a convent of Carmolites in that place. 
Father O’Grady was a jovial, burly personage, with a 
round bullet-head, an athletic frame, and a stentorian 
voice, that always reminded me of the holy clerk of 
Copmanhurst in Ivanhoe. Ilis great delight in his 
occasional visits to Ancona, where he always lodged 
in a monastery of the same order, was to be invited 
to our house to have ^ a raal English dhinner/ as he 
termed it, which he dolorously contrasted with the 
fare provided by the cook at the Jesi convent. Once, 
too, the provincial of the order, a fine, dignified old 
man of seventy-five, with a silvery fringe of hair and 
regular impressive features, like one of Perugino’s 
saints, came to dine with us, attended by another 
monk, a certain Padre Fiorenzo, as well as Father 
O’Grady — both of them very much subdued in his pre- 
sence. Our Hibernian friend, however, always protested 
himself indemnified for this restraint, by lus gratifica- 
tion at the approval tlie entertainment drew from his 
superior, who, as the spring advanced, was urgent that 
we should test the hospitality of Jesi in return. 

Some English travelling friends, waiting for the 
steamer to Trieste, were comprised in this invitation, 
which my uncle, though not without some sighs at the 
long hours of co7iversazio7iGf and making the amiable 
with the brotherhood, which lay before him, was coaxed 
into accepting ; and a beautiful morning in the lattef 
part of J une saw the two families in motion. 

After following the high road towards SenigalUa 
along the curve of the bay for some miles, the way to 
Jesi turns inland in a westward direction. Long rows 
of mulberry-trees, connected by ample festoons of 
vines^ cornfields nearly ripe for the sickle, inter- 
spersed with plantations of young maize, beans, and 
olives, equally indicated the fertility of the country 
and its staple productions. Less hilly and romantic 
than the scenery near Loretto, it still had no lack of 
beauty ; a background of mountains was never want-’ 
ing, and gifted with that marvellous brightness and 
diversity of colouring peculiar to , this clime, the 
landscape rarely sfmk into monotony. 

* See Journal, Ko. 823— The Sants Csss.ot Loretto. 
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in tiie^middla^agoo aa the birthplace of Frederick II., 
the ifreat empecfor of Germany, whoso constant a*ars 
with the i^oman pontiffs and encouragement of litera- 
ture, render his memory very popular amongst Italian 
writers. A thriving trade in silk has preserved it 
from the squidid misery discernible in most of the 
inland towns of the Marche ; and it can boast of some 
palaces in tolerable preservation, a casino, a very 
pretty theatre, and several churches, that of the 
Carmelites being amongst the principal. 

Father O’Grady, radiant with joy, was awaiting us 
in the street, to shew the way to the holelsvrhere we 
M^ere to take up our ciifhrtors— for witliin the cloister 
itself, no woman may set her foot — until two rooms 
adjoining the church and sacristy were prepared for 
the day’s festivities. They had been up since day- 
break, the good man said, but ‘the last touch was 
still w'anting.’ 

Tlie last touch being a lengthy process, and the inn 
barren of resources, a walk was proposed. We w^ere 
conducted by the father and Padre Fiorenzo, his great 
fnend, through the market, the principal square, and 
tlic main stieet called the Corso, the worthy pair being 
-evidently desirous the citizens of Jesi should all parti- 
cipate in the novelty of the presence of strangers, for 
the town, lying out of the general route of travellers, 
is very rarely visited. After this promenade, some- 
what fatiguing under a noonday V sun, wc went over 
the casino. The billiard, conversazione, and ball 
rooms, all well arranged, and in good taste, incom- 
parably superior to any corresponding establishment 
in towns of far higher pretensions in England ; but 
then, as Lucy was at hand patriotically to remark, had 
we not mechanics’ libraries, and schools, and charitable 
institutions, to atone for tliis deficiency ? Admitting 
all this to its fullest extent, I cannot see why casinos, 
on tlie same simple footing as those so common in 
Southern Italy, should not be advantageously grafted 
on English county society. In towns too small to 
have a casino de' vobih to themselves, the higher and 
middle classes are content to waive questions of 
caste, and meet, as at Ancona, or Maccrata, or Jesi, on 
this neutral territory. Once a week, during Lent or 
Adv^ent, when there is no opera to serve as a rally ing- 
point, reunions for music and cards draw together the 
subscribers, without any extravagance in dress on the 
part of the wealthier ladies, provoking the less aliluent 
to foolish emulation. Two or three times in the course 
of the year, balls are given, where a greater display is 
X>ermitted, yet still without the inequalities of fortune 
thus rendered more apparent leading to any ofiTensive 
airs of superiority. No refreshments are supxilied on 
these occasions, the low amount of the subscription, 
twelve dollars a year for each member— inclusive of 
ins fkmily, however numerous — not furnishing funds 
beyond those necessary for attendance, lights, and 
music, and keeping up the establishment for the old 
bachelors and heads of houses, w'ho frequent it regularly 
every day and every evening the whole twelvemonth 
round. 

We concluded our peregrinations by the inspection 
of the theatre, Padre Fiorenzo liaving an acquaintance 
with one of the emplo^H^ through whom access to it 
was obtained. Even with the disadvantages of being 
seen by daylight, it might be pronounced a very 
elegant littie structure; the columns and ceiling 
ornamented iA white and gold, and the tliree tiers 
: of private boxes draperied with blue silk. Father 
j O’Grady trod the stage witli a mock-heroic air, and 
fafoured us with two or three roulhdes of so much 
effect, that we protested he must often be liear- 
[ mg operas, and^ hinted he perhaps occasionally ven- 
I tured there in disguise. At this insinuation, ho shook 
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brotherhood had been jd«eetit M • cmOKhiP' 

that same theatre on bslbalf of the 

bishop permitted all the clergy and r^tgf^si ; 

dw^elling with the simpHcity of a child upoA 

enjoyment this had afforded them. i? 

From these mundane resorts— a messenger having 
come to say all was now in readiness — we adjoiirnoa 
to the church of the Carmelites, where a side-door 
gave admission to the sacristy, and beyond this to a 
dark, low-coiled room, lined with massive walnut-woo4 
presses, in which all the vestments and ornaments for 
the great religious solemnities were deposited. An 
iron-barred wdndow looked into the inner quadrangle i 
of the monastery ; and through a half-ofiened door we 
had glimpse-^ of along table spread for dinner; around 
which several dark-robed figures w»ere hovering, thC 
silvery head of the jirovincial himself now and then 
discernible as he directed the arrangements. 

Father O’Grady being troubled in his mind about a 
certain idnm-pudding, on the manipulation of which 
the dawn of morning had found him engaged, now | 
ceded his post as chief spokesman and squire to Padre ' 
Fiorenzo, who, with two other elderly monks, very 
gladly engaged to do the honours. 

The next half-hour saw the good father revolving 
perpetually between us and the kitchen, now disput- 
ing with the cook, an octogenarian artist, who had 
no sympathy for such outlandish compounds, now 
rcatiaining the* merriment of some of the younger 
visitors, for whom the idea of transgressing convent 
etiquette was irresistibly attractive. A door from the 
sacristy temptingly stood open, leading down by two 
or three steps into the court, of which the cliurch and 
tiio rooms we occupied formed the southern extremity 
and barrier. Under pain of the severest excommuni- 
cation, the monks repeatedly assured us, females were 
interdicted from proceeding further; the threshold 
on which we crowded on hearing these particulars, 
being the utmost boundary. The two blooming, joyous 
sisters, just out of the school-room, who had accom- 
panied US fioni Ancona, with a mother too indulgent 
to act as any check on their spirits, and an elder 
brother, u hamster, almost as full of sport as them- 
selves, proved amusingly refractory on this occasion, j 
Whenever the provincial — who had come in once or | 
twice to pay his compliments — was out of the way, or 
my uncle's attention was engaged, they made a feint of 
dancing dowm the steps and rushing into the forbidden 
ground ; just for the amusement of being chased back ' 
again by the terrified Padre Fiorenzo, and rebuked by | 
Father O’Grady, wlio eviilently enjoyed the joke, 
though he tried to look serious upon, it, with : * Cliil- | 
dhreu dlicar, vvliy can’t ye remain quiet ? Shure, now, | 
it's excommuniciiled ye’ll he! Ah! more ’s the pity i 
that ye don’t care lor that! Now jist be asy, and don’t I 
turn the house out of window's.’ But as the ‘childhren’ j 
would not be ‘ asy,* after one or two more escapades^ the ; 
door was locked ; and they were fain to resort to some , 
new device to beguile the time. Visible from the iron- 
harred w'indow were some of the younger brethren 
walking up and down the prohibited quadrangle, 
trying to get a glimpse of the English heretics, whose 
visit had thrown the whole community into such plear 
surable excitement. With black silk scarfs and white 
handkerchiefs, the delighted mad-caps extemporised 
some nuns’ costumes, in wdiich they took their stations 
at the window, and confronted Father O’Grady as ho 
was crossing the enclosure on his return from one of 
his expeditions to the kitchen. 

The admiration of Mother Hubbard, In tbat 
nowned epic of our infancy, on finding her Mthfhl 
I canine attendant travestied in a eourl-snit, has its 
I parallel in the father’s astonishment laughter at 
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t)u« apparition, in which he was chorused by Padre 
Fiorenzo and the others ; until hearing the x>rovincial 
approaching, they wiped their eyes, and entreated 
tliem to remove their impromptu attire ; while to keep 
them out of further miscbief, and provide some 
employment for the more sober members of the party, 
they asked the superior's permission to shew us the 
church vestments. This was graciously accorded ; and 
one after another the presses were opened by the 
monks ; and rich brocades, tissues of gold and silver, 
silks embroidered in various colours, were successively 
drawn forth, the provincial himself deigning to explain 
for what they were designed. 

The welcome announcement of dinner still found us 
thus engaged. Wo were ushered with great glee— for T 
cannot repeat too often that, Avith the exception of the 
provincial, they all seemed as easily set laughing as a 
parcel of school -boys — into the next room, Avhere our 
venerable host and the fathers Avho had previous) 3 '^ 
been making conrersazionet took their seats with us at 
the table. We were waited upon by two Iny-brotbers, 
whose broad smiles and occasional remarks, shcAved 
tliey participated in the general hilarit 3 '^ ; the provin- 
cial himself playing the courteous attentive host to 
perfection, seeming to sanction and approve it. To 
say the repast was seasoned with Attic salt aa'ouIcI be a 
flower of speech; neither was there anything peculinrl 3 '^ 
droll in the sallies Avith which Padre Alberto, the hrf 
esprit of the convent, sustained, or, in Father 0 *Grad 3 »^’s 
opinion, enhanced his reputation ; but tliere Avas some- 
thing BO pleasant in the intense childlike happiness 
of these good Carmelites, that it would have been 
invidious to scan their intellectual attainments at 
such a moment. Dr Primrose’s oft-quoted AA'ords were 
exactly appli< 3 able to that party : * I can’t sny Avhether 
Ave had more wit among us than usual, but certainly 
we had more laughing.' 

Of the dinner itself, I shall say but little; the readers 
of these sketches must be by this time familiar with 
Italian bills of fare. The soup of clear broth, Avherein 
floated little squares of a compound resembling hard 
custard ; the unfailing ksso; a frittnra of brains and 
bread-crumbs, sprinkled with powdered sugar; larded 
capons ; a dish of fennel -root, dressed Avith butter 
and cheese ; roast kid ; a pie, of Avliich cockscombs were 
the principal ingredients, Avilh a sweet crust ; a zvppa 
Inghse^ cake steeped in rum and covered with custard ; 
*on purpose,* the provincial said, *for the English 
ladies, accustomed from childhood to mix spirits Avith 
their food ; ’ and, lastl 3 % Father 0 ’Grad 3 ’’s plum- 
pudding, but, alas! serv^cd in a soup-tureen, for the 
flour had been forgotten in its composition, and no 
amount of boiling had availed to give it the desired 
consistency. Still tlie innumerable jokes tliis fur- 
nished, amply compensated for its partial failure; the 
young barrister told them it was exactly like the plum- 
broth served out at Cijristmas at St Gross’s Hospital, 
one of the most famous institutions in England, ho 
asserted, for good cheer, and incited every one by 
exismple as well as precept to do juaiice to Father 
0*Grady*s culinary achievements. Tiiough he had 
already shewn himself emulous of a boa constrictor’s 
capacity, he now sent his plate for a second supply, 
compelling Padre Fiorenzo, as a tribute to friendship, 
to do the same. 

At the conclusion of the banquet, Fra Carmelo, the 
old cook of whom we had heard so much, and who was 
dedared to have acquitted himself riglit manfully, 
was summoned to receive the thanks of the company. 
Tbs messenger found him playing the guitar, \vith 
which he was wont daily to solace himself at the com- 
pletion of his duties in the kitchen, and triumphantly 
led him iflsrward. In his brown Carmelite dress, he 
certainlj^ looked a most interesting cook. Though 
past eighty, his tall spare figure Avas only slightly 
bowed; am there was a vivacity in his light-blue 


eyes and ruddy complexion, which led to the conclu- 
sion that his alleged occasional shortcomings in his 
art An^ere more the result of inattention than incapacity. 

On rising from table, tiie provincial oflbred to fare 
due passim a great distinction, which was of course 
accepted. Again the whole party sallied fbrth, he and 
m}^ uncle — who won golden opinions, though suflbring 
martyrdom throughout the day — leading the van. We 
went to SCO two or three churches, and then, at Father 
O’Grady’s suggestion, were taken to a nunnery, which 
he kncAv would be a treat for us. All the sisters 
crowded to the partatorio to see the strangers. It was 
not a grating, as in the strii^ter orders, but simply a 
large aperture like a wide unglazed Avindow, at Avhich 
the}'' clustered, talking eagerly to the monks, asking 
questions about the little world of Jesi, and gazing 
with unrestrained and delighted curiosity upon us< 
Amongst fifteen or sixteen thus assembled, little 
beauty, less mind, Avas discernible. I saw but one 
interesting face — a face that had, or might liaA^e had, 
a ljistor 3 ' AATittcn on it. Indeed, several of these nuns 
Avore positivclj^ ill favoured, evidently devoted to the 
cloister because their parents had found it imprac- 
ticable to get them otherAvise disposed of, Borne told 
us tlie}'^ had never left the convent since their first 
entrance as cihicande, seven or eight years of age ; they 
grew attached to the nuns and their companions, and 
a9 tlio time for returning home drew nigh, estranged 
by many years* separation from their families, besought 
that they miglit not be removed, and passed through 
their novitiate, and took the veil, without ever going 
beyond the walls. They all talked as fast as possible, as 
if to make the most of the opportunity ; interspersing 
whatever they said, or commenting on whatever they 
heard, Avith invocations to the Madonna and saints, 
and ejaculations of -simple wonder. I was amused, 
though, at noticing how Avell informed they were of all 
that was passing in Jesi society; their information 
being derived, the monks told us with an air of pitying 
superiority, through Avhatovcr they could glean from 
occasional Ausitors ; but especially from the gossip 
collected at market by the woman charged every 
morning to purchase their supplies, and wlio, in con- 
signing the provisions at the convent-wicket, com- 
municates any novelties she has picked up. A single 
observation denoting deep thought or enthusiasm, I 
sought in vain to hear; indeed, as I reflected at the 
time, it Avoiild be difficult to conve}'^ any notion of their 
limited capacity. Not tending the sick, not instruct- 
ing the poor ; with onl}" four or Aa^c educande to bring 
up till the age of sixteen or seventeen, exactly as they 
thcmsolves have been educated— embroidery and the 
making of confectionary filling up all the leisulredert 
after tlie performance of their stated religious exercises, 
which call tlicm for several hours daily to the choir, 
Avhat a dreary unsatisfactory life, according to our 
notions of existence and its duties, stretches itself 
before these women. But they said they were happy ; 
and, looking at the bevy of English girls before them, 
lifted up their eyes and hands in sadness to think 
their hearts were not disposed to follow their example. 

It was pleasant to know what delight our visit had 
afforded them, and to note the earnestness wdth which 
they begged us to rettim to Jesi and come to see 
them ; to haAce the conviction that we had ftirniahed 
the whole sisterhood with materials for at least a fort- 
night’s conversation, and several years’ remlniscencei* 
The good Carmelites, too, if our felf-pride did not 
greatly mislead us, marked this day with a white 
stone ; and lotYg after the pursuits and interests of a 
busier life have dimmed its lecolleetions with the 
majority of their guests, will continue to treasure 
every incident of their visit. ‘ 

My leave-taking of the good monks of Jesi was soon 
fbllowed by a long farew^ to Ancona and its kindly 
people. In bsihgiiig these sketehet to a cottelushni, 1 
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of L.500 offered by a body, entitled the ‘ Steam- 
coal Collieries Association,* for the best method of 
applying fuel to a given muUitubular boiler, so as to 
consume the fuel, and leave no visible smoke to escape 
into the atmosphere. The question of breadth of 
fire-grate M^as left an open one to each competitor; a 
drawing of the boiler was furnished to each ; the 
coals to be employed on the trial were drawn from 
the same pit ; the results of each stage of the experi- 
ments carefully recorded; the residuar}*^ portions 
accurately weighed, and, in short, everything done so 
as to insure the most perfect fair7iess in the trials. 

Judging from the Report now before us, we should 
conclude that the four plans selected for actual trial 
were considered the most likely, a priori^ te meet the 
required conditions ; and, as such, were tried at the 
ex|3ien8e of the Association. The other candidates, to 
tlie number of ninety-nine, refused to avail themselves 
of the opportunity which was given them of testing 
their plans at their own expense. We have, there- 
fore, only to do with the four selected ones — namely, 
those of Messrs Hobson and Hopkinson, Huddersfield; 
Mr C. W. Williams of Liverpool ; Mr B. Stoney, 
Dublin ; and Mr Robson, South Shields. Of these 
four, the competitor who was declared by the judges 
to have satisfied the conditions laid down by the 
Association, was Mr Williams, a gentlei^an to whom 
the public arc already very deeply indebted for 
his researches on subjects of this nature ; and who 
is said, in fact, to have taught us all we know of 
any moment as to the consumption of fuel upon 
useful and scientific principles in steam-furnaces. 
We remember the name in connection with an air- 
jet some twenty-five years ago, which it was said at 
the time had been found to produce a conversion of 
the dense smoke of the marine-boiler furnace into a 
volume of bright flame, and thus to have achieved a 
great and double advantage. That steamers at the 
present day continue ta announce their approach,' 
while still far in the * offing,* by the characteristic 
cloud of smoke, is no proof that Mr Williams was 
given in that case more credit than he deserved ; 
for, of all slow-coaches in adopting improvements, 
steam -companies seem to be the very slowest. 

Before explaining the different plans brought to trial, 
and the causes of Mr Williams’s success, we shall dwell 
a moment on some curious and important scientific 
facts brought under our notice by the Report. 

It would seem that the question of perjcct combus- 
tion is not set at rest by the absence of smoke; 
invisible gases may bo passing away unconsumed from 
^wafttrof oxygen^that is, from vflsint of a&r ; and wlien 
is supplied only through the face of the fire-grate, 
this, on the production of visible smoko, will bo the 
result. Airy then, must be largely admitted; some 
think it should be heated for the purpose, but the 
judges very properly observe that the heating of air 
involves so many inconveniences, that it is in no way 
to be recommended unless absolutely indispensable. 

* It considerably enhances the merit of Mr Williams’s 
system, that it has nothing to do with heated air, or 
any other troublesome or expensive complications. 
Its simplicity, indeed, taken in connection with its 
perfect success, is one of its greatest merits ; for it is 
evident, upon a moment’s reflection, that an object 
may be attained in the laboratory of the chemist by 
the application of processes and manipulations of a 
kind wliich bp quite inadmissible on a grand scale. 

It further appears that the mere passing of gases 
. through a hody^ of burning fuel will not of itself 
destroy the smoke. On this account, it has been 
^pro^sed to supply n jet of sir to the gases just as 
they are entering the fire from below. The judges 
, remark upon this, that the Aestructive efifeet upon the 
bars supporting this fire has not been sufliciently 
considered by p^eetors. The intense heat generated 


by the process speedily destroys these bars ; and it 
has been proposed to obviate this difficulty by sub- 
stituting for them hollow tubes, filled with gir or 
water. From this, it is replied, even if successful to 
a certain extent, might arise too many inconveniences, 
in regard of sea-going ships, to render its adoption 
desirable. The failure of one such tube — and, in 
spite of all that can be said, we know that, exposed 
to an intense heat, failure would be extremely prob- 
able — nfight render the whole boiler useless, and 
stop the %*oyage. 

Again, the judges di8ai)prove of the introduction of 
steam with air into the furnace, wliich has likewise 
been proposed ; and, without going into the rather 
deep science of the matter, it must be obvious that 
this method would be liighly objectionable on tlio 
ground of exjiense and complication. 

Wo now come to a brief description of the com- 
I poting systems, beginning with that of Mr Robsoili. 

I which was the first brought to trial. 

The principle of this plan is to divide the furnace 
into two fire-grates, the one at the back being shorter 
than the other, and at a lower level. This back-grate 
is quite a separate affair, furnished with separate 
doors for cleaning and tlio supply of fuel ; this door 
has a valve in it for the admission of air; and there 
is also what is called a ‘ distributing tube,* perforated 
wdth holes, to allow air to get at all parts of the fire 
at once. 

The plan of proceeding is, to bum coal in the front- 
grate, and coke or cinders in the second. It was 
expected that the gases generated in the outer, and 
forced to pass through and over the bright clear fire 
in the inner, grate, would he all consumed; but 
in this the judges found that the object was ‘only 
partially accomplished.* Tlie idea, however, is ingeni- 
ous and interesting; luid very probably may contain 
the germs of success, after some further improve- 
ments, likely enough to be suggested in practice. It 
appears that air is not admitted directly to the fire 
in the front-grate, and consequently it can excite no 
surprise that the mass of fuel there burns slowly, with 
a loss of effective force in the boiler. This is one of 
the weak points which may be strengthened in time. 

The next plan was tliat of Messrs Hobson & Co, 
In this, air is freely admitted in various ways, which 
we shall not pause to describe. Tliere is here, a 
complicatiem x>f brick pillars and brickwork to distri^ 
bute and equalise the currents of air, and cflect the 
mixture of it with the gases. ‘As to prevention of 
smoke, this plan was pronounced efficient, though in 
hard firing it requires considerable attention from the 
stoker.’ *rhe objection is stated to be, that the brick- 
work is liable to crack, and get out of order, but tlie 
judges do not attach much importance to this, as they 
consider its elficiency to depend, not on the brick- 
work, but on ’the equable diffusion of the gases. They 
further say, that this system is applicable to aU 
forms of boilers ; the combustion is very good, and 
with moderate firing, it does not depend upon the 
stoker. They are therefore of opinion that it coipplies 
with all the prescribed conditions. 

We shall now describe Mr Stoney’s jfian, although 
not next in order, reserving that of Mr Williams for 
the last. 

This is ‘in principle, as far qs the admission of air 
goes, identical with that of Mr Williams and this, 
we may now observe, dififers from the first described 
in allowing the air to enter through the front door« 
‘Its peculiarity consists in the adoption of a shelf 
outside the boiler, forming, in fact, a continuailon of 
the dead-plate outwards.’ On this ^seif 'tho fuel is 
placed, partly within and partly without the furnace, 
the door of whlph is a sliding one, sbut^g from above, 
so that the air passes partly through tW coals, wfl 
I partly through perforations made la door for the 
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purpose. The coal is pushed forward to supply tfto 
furnace as required; but, as it is declared not to 
have prevented smoko, we shall not dwell longer on 
its details. 

The successful competitor, Mr Williams, admits air 
in front, at the bridges, and also by small apertures 
elsewhere, in order to its complete diffusion, in 
streams and jets, among the gases. In the plan 
adopted in the present instance, Mr Williams intro- 
duces the air only at the front, by means of cast-iron 
casings furnished on the outside with shutters, so as 
to vary the area at will, and perforated on the inside 
with a great number of small holes. *The mode of 
firing consists in applying the fresh fuel alternately at 
each side of the furnace, so as to have one side bright | 
wliile the other is black.’ The results obtained by 
this method shew a large increase above the standard 
in every respect. * Tlie prevention of smoke,* say the 
judges, ‘ was, we may say, practically perfect, whether 
the fuel burned was 15 pounds or 27 pounds the square 
foot per hour. Indeed, in one experiment the extra- 
ordinary quantity of pounds of coal per square 
foot per hour was burned in a grate of 16 J square feet, 
giving a rate of evaporation of cubic feet of water 
per hour, per square foot of fire-grate, without pro- 
ducing smoke.’ All readers ma 3 ' not exactly under- 
stand this ; hut it will serve to shew, that according 
to some of the most competent judges in England, 
Mr Williams has succeeded, not only in producing 
the standard quantity of steam in relation to the size 
of the fire-grate employed, but done very much more 
than this — involving a much greater consumption of 
coal, and this xcithoni prodiicitaj smoko ; or, on the other 
hand, without leaving any portion of the valuable 
gases contained in the coal unoonsumed. 

One short quotation more: ‘So particular atten- 
tion is required from the stoker; in fact, in this 
respect, tliC system lemyes 7iOthintf to desire, and the 
actual labour is even less than tliat of the ordinary 
mode of firing.’ ‘Mr Williams’s sy stem is applicable 
to all descriptions of marine-boilers, and its extreme 
simplicity is a great point in its favour. It fully 
complies with all the required conditions,’ 

The substance of this last quotation is, in our view 
of it, most important. We know quite enough of 
stokers and firemen to be well aware that, if the 
efiTect depended on any extraordinary care on their 
parts, a few only could he counted upon for such 
attention. It is a well-known fact that, even in the 
ordinary furnaces, a continuous and moderate supply 
of fuel will burn almost M'itliout smoke; but it was 
always heaped on in large quantities at a time, and 
BO distilled, to the injury of the proprietors, and the 
anno^'^aneo of the neighbourhood. 

The general applicability to marine purposes holds 
out a hope that, ‘ at long last,* a characteristic feature 
of a voyage by steam will no longer be tlie intrusive 
l)resence of small balls of lampblack upon the cheek 
and forehead of beauty, and that, on the approach of 
a steamer, we may look out for her hull, and not her 
smoke. 

Again, we feel tempted to ask: ‘la there any chance 
that “ Palmerston’s act ” will now be something more j 
than a “ flash in the pan,” puffed into our fac^^s by 
that astute and experienced political engineer?’ At 
present, ever}’ proprietor of a volcano claims a legal 
fifteen minutes for smoking; and what with one 
difficulty, and what with another, it requires a more 
experienced eye than ours to distinguish tl»e ditferonce 
between ‘smoky Brummagem,’ Manchester, and Leeds, 
before or since the passing of ‘the act.’ Nowl it will 
admit of no excuse ; and the persecuted and suffering 
‘natives’ will have only themselves to blame if they 
do not owe their deliverance to this ‘excellent device' 
of Mr Willinms. 

We trust they will see this clearly — if they do, 


it will be the first thing they have ever seen' clearly 
in their own localities— -and that they' will bestit 
themselves accordingly. 

If, after tliis notice, they remain indifferent, wrapx)ed 
up iii ‘their sulphurous canopy,’ we shall quite des|iair 
of the case; aud say, as the Yorkshirewoman said 
when depriving the eels of their external cuticle: 
‘ Let ’em alone ; the?/ likes ft.’ 

It would be unfair to Mr Williams to omit that he 
has munificently devoted the sum awarded to him, as 
a prize — namely, L.500— to the use of an association 
of a scientific kind connected witli the combustion 
of fuel on scientific and economical principles. This 
is justly observed upon as highly honourable to his 
liberalit}^ aince he must have been at great expense 
in the prosecution of those reAiarches, the result of 
wliieh promises such extensive advantages to the pub- 
lic — indeed, we might have said the world — at largo. 

[We have now had smoke-prevention in our own 
premises, with entire and unfailing success, for nine 
i/ea?'s, by means of J ukes’s patent — gradual introduc- 
tion of coal by means of revolving bars. — Ed.] 


O E O L A: 

A ROMANCE. 

OllAPfER LI. — WHO THE RIDER? 

I FELT faint enough to Ijave reeled from the saddle ; 
but the necessity of concealing the thoughts that 
were passing within me, kept me firm. There are 
suspicions tliat even a bosom-friend may not share ; 
and mine were of this character, if suspicions they 
could be called. Unliappil^^ they approached the 
nature of convictions. 

I saw that Gallagher was mystified ; not, as I 
supposed, by the tracks upon tlio ground, but by 
my behaviour in regard to them. He had observed 
my excited manner on taking up the trail, and while 
following it; he could not have failed to do so; 
and now, on reaching the glade, he looked upon a 
pallid face, and lips quivering with emotions to' him 
unintelligible. 

‘What is it, Geordie, ray boy? Do you think the 
ridskin has been after some dhirty game ? Playing 
the spy on your plantation, cli ? ’ 

, Tlie question aided me in my dilemma. It sug- 
gested a reply which I did not believe to be the truth. 

‘Likely enough,’ I answered, without displaying 
any embarrassment ; * an Indian spy, I have no doubt 
of it ; and evidently in communication with some of 
the negroes, since this is the track of a pony that 
belongs to the plantation. Some of them have ridden 
thn.s far to meet liim ; though for what purpose, it is 
difficult to guess.’ 

‘ Massr George,* spoke out my black follower, ‘ dar’s 
no one ebb^'r ride da White Fox, ’ceptin’ ’ 

‘Jake!’ I shouted, sharply interrupting him, 
‘ gallop forward to tlie house, and tell them we ure 
coming. Quick, my man ! ’ 

My command was too positive to be obeyed with 
hesitation ; and, without finisliing his speech, the 
black put spurs to his cob, and rode rapidly past us. 

It was a manmuvre of mere precaution* But the 
moment before, I had no tliought of despatching an 
ayant courier to announce us. I knew what the 
simple fellow was about to say : ‘No one ebbov ride 
da White Fox, ’ceptin’ Missa Vaginny^' and I had 
adopted this ruse to stifle his speech. 

I glanced towards my companion, after Jake had 
passed out of sight. He was a man of open heart 
and free tongue, with not one particle of tlie Secretive 
principle in his nature. His fine fiorid face was 
seldom marked by a line of suspicion ; but I observed 
that it now wore a puzzled expression, and 1 felt 
uneasy. No remark, however, was made by either 
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of us ; . and turning into the putli ivliicli Jake had 
tfikon, we rode forward. 

The path w^as a cattle*track — too narrow to admit 
of our riding abreast; and Gallagher permitting me 
to apt a!( pilots drew his horse into the rear. In this 
^ay we moved silently onward. 

1 had no need to direct my horse. It was an old 
road to him : he knew where he was going. I took no 
heed of him, but left him to stride forward at his will. 

I scarcely looked at the path— once or twice only — 
and then I saw the tracks of the pony — backward 
and forward ; but I heeded them no more ; 1 knew 
whence and whither they led. 

I was too much occupied with thoughts within, to 
notice aught without or around me. 

Could it have been any other than Virginia ? Who 
else? It was true what Jake had intended to say — 
that no one except my sister ever rode ‘ White h'ox ’ 
— no one upon the plantation being permitted to 
mount this favourite miniature of a steed. 

Yes—there w'as an exception. I had seen Viola 
upon him. Perhaps Jake would have added this 
exception, had I allowed liim to tinish his speech. 
Might it have been Viola? 

But what could he her purpose in meeting the 
Seminole chief? — for that the person who rode the 
pony had held an interview with the latter, there 
could not be the shadow of a doubt ; the tracks told 
that clearly enongli. 

What motive could have moved the quadroon to 
such a meeting? Surely none. Not surely, either; 
how could I say so ? 1 had been long absent ; many 

strange events had transpired in my absence — many 
changes. How could I tell but that Viola had grown 
^ tired* of her sable sweetheart, and looked kindly 
upon the dashing chieftain? No doubt, tliere had 
been many opportunities for her seeing the latter; for, 
after n)y departure for the north, several 3 ’ear 8 had 
elapsed before the exiiulsion of the Pow-ells from their 
plantation. And now, that I thought of it, I remem- 
bered something — a trifling circumstance that had 
occurred on that very day wlien young l*o\vell first 
appeared among us : Viola had expressed admiration 
of the handsome youth. I remembered that this had 
made Black Jake very angry; that my sistci, too, 
had been angry, and scolded Viola — as 1 tliouglit at 
the time — for mortifying her faithful lover. Viola 
was a beauty, and like most beauties, a coquette. My 
conjecture might be right. It w as ifieasant to think 
so — but, alas, poor flake ! 

Another slight circumstance tended to confirm this 
view. I had observed of late a change in my hench- 
man ; he was certainly not so cheerful as of j^ore ; he 
appeared more reflective — serious — dull. 

God grant that this might be the explanation! i 

There was another . conjecture that ofibred me a I 
hope ; one that, if true, would have satisfled mo still 
better— for I had* a strong feeling of friendship for 
Black Jake. ^ 

The other hypothesis was simply what Gallagher 
had already suggested — although White Fox was not 
allowed to be ridden, some of the people might have 
stolen him for a ride. It was possible, and not without 
probability. There might be disaffected slaves on 
our plantation — there were on almost every other — 
who were in communication with the hostile Indians. 
The place was more than a mile from the house! 
Riding would be pleasanter than w^alking ; and taking 
the pony front its pastures might be easily accom- 
plished, without fear of observation. A great black 
negro may have been the rider after all. God grant 
that this might be the true explanation I 
• The mental prayer had scarcely passed ray thoughts, 
when an object came under my eyes, that swept my 
theories to the wind, sending a fresh pang through 
my heart. 


A locust-tree grew by the side of the pptth^ with its 
branches extending partially across. A s^lp of. ribbon 
had cauglit on one of the spines, and was l^avjns; in 
the breeze. It was silk, and of fine texttire^a hit of 
the trimming of a lady’s dress torn off by the. .thorn. 

To me it was a sad token. My fabric of iiopeful 
fancies fell into ruin at the sight. No negro-T*nO)t 
even Viola — could have left such evidence as that; 
and I shuddered as I spurred past the fluttering relic. 

I w^as in hopes my companion would not observe 
it ; hut lie did. It yras too conspicuous to be passed 
witliout notice. As I glanced back over my shoulder, 
I saw him reach out his arm, snatch the fragment 
from the bramdi, and gaze upon it with a puzzled 
and inquiring look. 

Fearing he might ride up and question me, I 
spurred my liorse into a rax>id gallop, at the samo 
time calling to him to follow. 

Ten minutes after, we entered the lawn and pulled 
j up in front of the house. My mother and sister had 
I come out into tlio verandah to receive us ; and we 
were greeted witli words of welcome. 

But I heard, or heeded them not; my gaze was 
riveted on Virginia — upon her dross. It was a riding^ 
habit: the ifiumed chapeau was still upon her head! 

My beautiful sister — never seemed she more beau- 
tiful than at that moment ; her checks wore crimsoned 
with the wind, her golden tresses hanging over them. 
But it jo 3 ^ed me not to see he^ so fair ; in my eyes, 
she appeared a fallen angel. 

I glanced at Gallagher as I tottered out of my 
saddle : I saw that he comprehended all. Nay, more 
■ — his countenance wore an expression indicative of 
great mental suftering, apparently as acute as my 
own. My friend lie was — tried and true; he had 
observed my anguisli — he now guessed the cause; 
and his look betokened the deep sympathy with which 
my misfortune inspired him. 

OlIAPTKE LIT. 

COLD C O U R T E S V. 

I received my mother's embrace with filial warmth ; 
my sister’s in silence — almost w'ith coldness. My 
mother noticed this, and wondered. Gallagher also 
shewed reserve in liis greeting of Virginia ; and 
neither did this pass unobserved. 

Of the four, my sister was the least embarrassed ; 
she was not embarrassed at all. On tiie contrary, 
her lips moved freely, ami her eyes sparkled with a 
cheerful expression, as if really joyed by our arrival. 

‘ You liave been on horseback, sister ? * I said, in a 
tone that affected indifference as to the reply. * 

‘ Say, rather, pony-back. My little Foxey scarcely 
deserves the proud title of horse. Yes, I have been 
out for an airing.* 

‘Alone?* 

‘ Quite alone— so/z/jf holusy as the black people 
have it.* 

‘ Is it prudent, sister ? ’ 

‘Why not? I often do it. What have I to fear? 
The wolves and panthers are hunted out, and White 
Fox is too swift either for a bear or an alligator,* 

‘There are creatures to be encountered in the 
woods more dangerous than wild beasts.* 

I watched her countenance as 1 made the remark, 
hut I saw not the slightest change. 

‘ What creatures, George ? * she asked in a drawl- 
ing tone, imitating that in which I had spoken. 

‘ Redskins — Indians,* I answered abruptly. 

‘Nonsense, brother; there are no Indians in this 
I neighbourhood — at least,’ added she with marked 
hesitation, ‘ none that we need fear. Did 1 not write 
to tell you so? You are fresh from the hostile 
ground, where I suppose there is an Indian in every 
bush; but remember, Geordy, you have travelled a 
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Jonff WR7, and unless you have brought the savages 
I with you, you ^ill find none hero. So, gentlemen, 
you may go to sleep to-night without fear of being 
awakened by the Yo-Ao-cAee.' 

*Is that so certain, Miss Bandolpli?* inquired 
Gallagher, novi^ joining in the conversation, and no 
longer ‘broguing' it. ‘Your brother and I have 
reason to believe that some, who have already raised 
the wai>cry, are not so far o^ from the settleiuents of 
the Suwance.* 

^Miss Kandolphl Ha, ha, ha! Why, Mister Gal- 
lagher, whore did you learn that respectful appel- 
lative? It is so distant, you must have fetched it 
a long way. It used to be Virginia, and Virgine, and 
Virginny, and simple ’Gin— for which last I could 
have spitted you. Mister Gallagher, and would, had 
you not given up calling me so. WJmt ’a the matter ? 
It is' just three months since we — that is, you and I, 
Mister Gallaglieri — met last; and scarcely two since 
Geordy and I jiarted; and now you are both licre — 
one talking as solemnly as Solon, tlie other as soberly 
as Socrates ! George, I presume, after another spell 
of absence, will be styling me Miss Randolph — I sup- 
pose that *s tlie fashion at the fort. Come, fellows,' 
she added, striking the 'balustrade with her whip, 
*your minds and your mouths, and give me the 
reason of this wonderful “ transniogridcation, ” for by 
my word, you sliull not eat till you do 1 * 

The relation iu whi^h Gallagher stood to my sister 
requires a little explanation. He was not new either to 
her or ray mother. During their sojourn in the north, 
he had met them both ; but the former often. As my 
almost constant companion, he had ample opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Virginia; and he had, in 
realit}’’, grown well acquainted with her. They met 
on the most familiar terms— even to using the diminu- 
tives of each other's names ; and I could understand 
why my sister regarded ‘Miss Randolph ’ os a rather 
distant mode of address ; but I understood, also, why 
he had thus addressed her. 

There -was a period when I believed my friend in 
love with Virginia ; that was shortly after their 
introduction to each other. But as time wore on, I 
ceased to have this belief. Their behaviour was not 
that of lovers — at least, according to tny notion. They 
were too friendi^ to be in love. They used to romp 
together, ‘ and read comic books, and laugh, and 
chatter by the hour about trivial tilings, and call each 
other jadk-nanies, and the like. In fact, it was a rare 
thing to hear them either talk or act soberly when in 
each other's company. All this was so dUferont from 
my ideas of how two lovers tvouid act — so different 
from tho way in which I should Jiave acted — that I 
gave up the fancy I had held, and afterwards regarded 
them as two beings whose characters liad a certain 
correspondence, and wdioso hearts were in unison for 
friendship, but not for love. 

One other circumstance conhrmed me in this belief; 
I observed that my sister, daring Gallagher’s, absence, 
had little relish for gaiet}% which had been rather a 
characteristic of her girlisli days; but the moment 
the latter would make his appearance, a sudden 
change would come over lier, and she would enter 
with abandon into all the idle bagatelle of the hour. 

Love, thought I, does not so c^iibit itself. If there 
was one in whom she felt a heart-interest, it was 
not he who was present. No— Gallagher was not the 
man; and the play that passed l^tween them was but 
the fond familiarity Of two persons who esteemed 
each other, without a spark of love being mixed up 
in the affection. 

The dark suspicion that now rested upon his mind, 
as upon my own, had evidently aaddened him — ^not 
from ai^ feeling of jealousy, but out of pure friendly 
sympathy for me— perhaps, too, for her. His bearing 
towards; her, though within the rules of the moat 


perfect politeness, was changed — muck changed; no 
wonder she took notice of it— np wonder she called ibr 
an explanation. 

‘ Quick I ’ cried she, cutting the vine-leaves witli 
her whip. ‘Is it a travesty, or are you in earnest? 
Unbosom yourselves both, or I keep my vow — you 
shall havo no dinner. I shall myself go to the 
kitchen, and countermand it.' 

Despite the gloomy thouglits passing within, her 
manner and tho odd menace compelled Gallagher to 
break into laughter — though his laugh was far short 
of tho hearty cachinnation she had been accustomed 
to hear from him. 

I was myself forced to smile; and, seeing the 
necessity of smothering my emotions, I stammered 
forth wluft might pass for an explanation. It was ‘ 
not tho time for tho true one. 

‘Verily, sister,' said I, ‘wo are too tired for mirth, 

I and too Imngry as well. Consider how far we have 
ridden, and under a broiling sun ! Neither of us has 
tasted a morsel since leaving the fort, and our break- 
fast there was none of the most sumptuous — corn- 
cakes and weak coffee, with pickled pork. How I 
long for some of Aunt Sheba’s Virginia biscuits and 
“cliicken fixings.” Tray, let us have our dinner, 
and then you shall see a change in us I Wo shall 
both be as merry as sand-boys after it.' 

Satisfied witli this exxdanation, or affecting to be 
so — for her response was a promise to let us have our 
dinner— accompanied by a clieerful laugh — my sister 
retired to make tlie necessary change in her costume, 
while my friend and I were shown to our separate 
apartments. 

* ^ lit •¥ 

At dinner, and afterwards, I did my utmost to 
counterfeit ease — to ai>i)ear happy and cheerful. I 
noticed that Gallaglier was enacting a similar metier, 

Perliapa this seeming may have deceived my mother, 
but not Virginia, Ere many hours had passed, 1 
observed signs of suspicion — directed equally against 
Gallaglier as myself. She suspected that all was not 
right, and began to shew pique— almost spitefulness 
— in her conversation with us both. 

ciiAPTBR nm. 

MX SI 6T Kit’s SPIRIT. 

For the remainder of that day and throughout the 
next, this unsatisfactory state of things continued, 
during wliich time the three of us — my friend, ray 
sister, and myself— acted under a polite reserve. It 
was triangular, for I had not made Gallagher my 
confidant, but left him entirely to his conjectures. 
He was a true gentleman ; and never even liinted at 
what he must have well known was engrossing the 
whole of my thoughts. It was my intention to 
unbosom myself to him, and seek his friendly advice, 
but not until a little time had elapsed — not till I 
had obtained %. full iclaircissement from Virginia. 

I waited for an opportunity to effect this. Not ^ 
but that many a one offered — many a time might I ' 
havo found her alone; but on each occasion my 
resolution forsook me. I actually dreaded to bring 
her to a confession. 

And yet I felt that it was my duty. As her 
brother — the nearest male relative, it was mine to 
guard her honour — to preserve the family escutcheon 
pure and untarnished. 

For days was I withheld fhim this firaternal duty 
— partly by a natural feeling of delicacy— partly 
by a fear of tho disclosure X might draw forth. J 
dreaded to know the truth. That a eorreapondenoe 
had passed between my sister and the Indian chief— 
that it was in all probability still going on— that a 
clandestine meeting had taken place— more than one 
mayhap— all this I knew well enough. But to what 
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length had tltese proceedings been carried ? How far 
had my poor sister compromised herself? Tiieso were 
the interrogatories to which I dreaded the answer. 

I belieyed she would tell me the truth — that is, if 
entreated ; if commanded, no. 

Of tlie last, I felt satisfied. I knew her proud spirit 
prouder of late. When roused to hostility, she could 
be capable of the most obstinate resistance— firm 
and unyielding. There was much of my mother’s 
nature in her, and little of my father’s. Personally, 
as already stated, she resembled her mother; intel^ | 
lectually, there was also a similitude. She was one of 
those women— for she now deserved the title — who 
have nevat known the restraint of a severe discipline, 
and who grow up in the belief that they have no 
superior, no master upomearth. Hence the fufl develop- 
ment of a feeling ^of perfect independence, which, 
among American women, is common enough, but in 
other lands can only exist among those of the 
privileged classes. Uncontrolled by parent, guardian, 
or teacher— for this Inst hud not been allowed to. 
‘rule by the rod’ — my sister had grown to the age of 
womanhood, and she felt herself as mastorless as a 
queen upon her throne. 

Slie was independent in another sense — one which 
exerts a large influence over the freedom of the spirit 
— her fortune was her own. 

In the States of America the law' of entail is not 
allowed ; it is even provided against by stat»ite. 
Those Btatesmen-presidents who in long line succjeodod 
the Father of the Kepublic, were wise legislators. 
They saw lurking under this wicked law — which at 
most appears only to afiect the family relations — the 
strong arm of the political tyrant; and therefore 
took measures to guard against its introduction to 
the land. Wisely did they act, as time wdll shew, or 
indeed has shewn already ; for had the congress of 
Washington’s day but sanctioned the law of entail, 
the great American republic would long since have 
passed into an oligarchy. 

Untrammelled by any such unnatural statute, my 
father had acted as all men of proper feeling are 
likely to do; he had follow^ed the dictates of the 
heart, and divided his property in equal shares 
betvreen his children. So far as independence of 
fortune w^ent, my sister w^as my equal. 

Of course, our mother had not been left unprovided 
for, but the bulk of the patrimonial estate now belonged 
to Virginia and myself. 

My sister, then, was an heiress— quite independent 
of either mother or brother — bound by no authority 
to either, except that which exists in the ties of the 
heart — in filial and sororal affection. 

I have been minute with these circumstances, in 
order to explain the delicate duty I had to perform in 
calling my sister to an account. 

Strange that I reflected not on my own anomalous 
position. At that hour, it never entered my thoughts. 
Here was I affianced to the sister of this very man, 
nWith the sincere intention of making her my wife. 

I could perceive nothing unnatural, nothing dis- 
graceful in the alliance — neither would society. Such, 
in earlier times, had done honour to Rolfe, who had 
mated with a maiden of darker skin, less beauty, and 
fkr slighter accomplishments than Maiimeo. In later 
flays, hundreds of others had followed his example, 
without the loss either of caste or character ; and why 
should not I? In truth, the question had never 
occurred to mS, for it never entered ray thoughts 
that my purpose in regard to my Indian Jiancie was 
otherwise tlmn perfectly «n 

It w^ld have been difibrent had there been a taint 
df African hhod in the veins of my intended. Then, 
indeed, might I have dr^ed the frowns of society — 
for in America it it not the colour of the skin that 
condemns, but Uie blood— *the blood* The white 


I gentleman may marry an Indian wife ; she may 
enter society without protest — if beautiful, become a 
belle. 

All this I knew, while at the same time I was^elave 
to a belief in the monstrous anomaly that where 
the blood is mingled from the other side — where the 
woman is white and the man red — the union becomes 
a mesalliance, a disgrace. By the friends of the 
former, such a union is regarded as a misfortune— a 
fall ; and when tlie woman chances to be a lady — ah ! 
then, indeed 

Little regard as I had for many of my country’s 
prejudices regarding race and colour, I was not free 
from the influence of this social maxim. To believe 
my sister in love with an Indian, w»ould he to regard 
her as lost — fallen I No matter how high in rank 
among his own people — no matter how brave — how 
accomplished lie might be— no matter it were O^eola 
himself! 

CIIArTEll T.IV. 

ASKING AN KXPI.ANArlON. 

Suspense was preying upon me ; I could endure it 
no longer. 1 at Icngtli resolved upon demanding an 
explanation from my sister, as soon as 1 should find 
her alone. 

The opportunity soon offered. I chanced to see 
her in the lawn, down near the edge of the lake. I 
saw that sho was in a mood unusually cheerful. 

‘ Alas!* thought I, as I approached full of my reso- 
lutions — ‘ these smiles ! I shall soon change them to 
tears. Sister ! ’ 

She was talking to her pets, and did not hear me, 
or pretended she did not. 

‘ Sister ! ’ I repeated in a louder voice. 

‘Well, what is it?’ she inquired drily, without 
looking up. 

*Tray, Virginia, leave off your play, and talk to 
me.’ 

‘ Certainly that is an inducement, I have had so 
little of your tongue of late, that I ought to feel 
gratified by your proposal. Why don’t you bring 
your friend, and let him try a little in that line too. 
You have been playing double-dummy long enough 
to get tired of it, I should think. But go on with the 
game, if it please you ; it don’t trouble me, I assure 
you. 

A Yankee ship and a Yankee crew. 

Tally high ho, you know I 
Won’t strike to the foe while the sky it is blue, 

And a tar's aloft or alow. 

Come now, little Fan! Fan! don’t go too near the 
bank, or you may get a ducking, do you 'hear ?* . 

‘ Fray, sister Virginia, give over this badinage : I ’ 
have something of importance to say to you.’ 

‘ Importance ! What! are you going to get married ?‘ 
No, that can’t be it— your face is too portentous and 
lugubrious : you look more like one on the road to he 
hanged — ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘ I tell you, sister, I am in earnest.’ 

‘Who said you wasn’t? In earnest? I bblieve 
you, my boy.’ 

‘Listen to me, Virginia. I have sometlung im- 
portant — very important to talk about. I have been 
desirous of breaking the subject to you ever stupe 
my return.’ 

‘Well, why did you not?— you have had oppor- 
tunities enough. Have 1 been hidden from you?’^ 

‘ No — but — the fact is’ 

‘ Go 0X1, brother i you have an opportunity noMr* If 
it be a petition, as your looks appear to say, present . 
it ; I am ready to receive it/ 

‘Nay, Virginia; it is not Uiat. The suhjeet upon 
which 1 wish to speak’—— 

‘ What subject, man? Out widi^T 
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I was weary with so much circumlocution, and a 
little piqued as well ; 1 resolved to bring it to an 
end. A word, thought I, will tame down her tone, 
and render her as serious as myself, I answered : 

‘ O^cola.’ 

I looked to seo her start, to see her cheek turn 
alternately red and pale; but to iny astonishment 
no such symptoms displayed themselves ; not the 
slightest indication of any extraordinary emotion 
betrayed itself either in her look or manner. 

She replied alri^ost directly, and without hesitation: 

* What ! the young chief of the Seminoles ? our old 
playfellow, Powell ? He is to be the subject of our 
discourse? You could not have chosen one more 
interesting to I could talk all day long about 
this brave fellow !* 

I 'was struck dumb by her reply, and scarcely knew 
in what w^ay to proceed. 

‘But what of him, brother George? * continued my 
sister, looking me more soberly in the face. * 1 hope 
no harm has befallen him ? * 

‘None that 1 know of: the harm has fallen upon 
those nearer and dearer.* 

‘I do not understand you, mysterious brother.’ 

‘But you shall. I am about to put a question to 
you — answer me, and answer me truly, as you value 
ray love and friendship.’ 

‘Yoiir question, sir, without these insinuations. I 
can speak the truth, I fancy, without being scared by 
threats.’ 

‘Tlieu speak it, Virginia. Tell me, is Powell — is 
O^cola — your lover ? * 

* lla, ha, ha, ha, lia, ha ! ’ 

‘ Nay, Virginia, this is no laughing matter.’ 

! ‘ By my faith, I tliink it is — a very capital jolfe — 

I ha, ha, ha ! ’ 

1 * I want no trifling, Virginia ; an answer.’ 

‘You shall get no answer to such an absurd 
question.’ 

‘ It is not absurd. I have good reasons for putting 
it.’ 

‘ Hensons — state them, pray ! ’ 

‘You cannot deny that something has passed 
between you ? You cannot deny that you have given 
him a meeting, and in the forest too? Beware how 
you make answer, for I have the proofs. We 
encountered the chief on his return. We saw him at 
a distance. He shunned us — no wonder. Wc followed 
his trail — we saw the tracks of the pony — oh! you 
met : it was all clear enough.* 

* Ha, ha, ha ! What a pair of keen trackers — you 
and your friend — astute fellows ! You will be invalu- 
able on the war-path. You will be promoted to be chief 
spies to the army. Ha, ha, hu ! And so, this is the 
grand secret, is it ? this accounts for the demure looks, 
and the old-fashioned airs that have been puzzling 
me. My honour, eh? that was the care that was 
cankering you. By Diana! lhavc reason to be thank- 
ful for being blessed witli such a chivalric brace of 
guardians. 

In England, the garden of beauty is kept 

By the dragon of prudery, placed within call ; 

But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 

That the garden was carelessly watched al lqt all. 

And 60 , if I have not the dragon prudery to guard 
me, I am to And a brace of dragons in my brother 
and his friend. Ha, ha, ha ! * 

‘Virginia, you madden me— this is no answer. 
Did you meet 0<;eola? ’ 

‘ I ’ll answer that directly : after such sharp espion- 
age, denial would not. avail me. I did meet him.’ 

‘ And for what purpose? Did you meet as lovers?’ 

‘ TM^uestion is impertinent ; 1 won’t answer it.' 

‘ jMpIlla ! I implore you ’ 

‘OTT'Oannot two people encounter each other in 


the woods, without being charged with love-making ? 
Might we not have come together by chance>? or 
might I not have had other business with the Seftiinole 
chief? You do not know all my secrets, nor do I 
intend you shall cither.’ 

‘Oh, it was no chance encounter — it was an 
appointment — a love^meeting : you could have no 
other afiair with him.* 

‘It is natural for you to think ao-<-very natural, 
since I hear you practise such duettos yourself. How 
long, may I ask, since you held your last tete-d- tke 
with your own fair charmer — the lovely Maumee? 
Eh! brother?’ 

1 started as if stung. IIow could my sister have 
gained intelligence of this ? Was she only guessing ? 
and had ilmnced upon tlie truth? 

For some moments, 1 could not make repl>\ nor 
did I make any to her last interrogatory. I paid no 
heed to it, but becoming excited, pressed my former 
inquiries with vehemence. 

‘ Sister! I must have an explanation; I insist upon 
it — I demand it ! ’ 

‘Demand ! Ho ! that is y^our tone, is it? That will 
scarcely serve you. A moment ago, when you put 
yourself in the imploring attitude, I had well-nigh 
taken pity on you, and told you all. But, demand 
indeed ! I answer no demands ; and to shew you | 
that 1 do not, I shall now go and sliiit myself in my i 
room. So, my good fellow, you shall see no more of 
me for this day, nor to-morrow either, unless you | 
come to your senses. Good-bye, Geordy — and au 
revoir^ only on condition you behave yourself like a 
gentleman. 

A Yankee ship and a Yankee crew. 

Tally high ho, you know I 
Won’t strike to the foe,’ &e. &c. 

And with this catch pealing from her lips, she 
passed across the parterre, entered the verandah, and 
disappeared within the doorway. 

IMsappointed, mortified, sad, I stood riveted to the t 
spot, scarcely knowing in wliat direction to turn 
myself. 
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BuniUD to-day I 

When the soft green buds are bursting out, i 

And up on the south wind comes the shout j 

Of tlie village boys and girls at play, 1 

Tn the mild spring evening gray. j 

Taken away, | 

Sturdy of heart and atout of Hmb, ' 

From eyes that drew half their light from him, 
And put low, low, underneath the clay. 

In his spring — upon this spring-day. 

Passes to-day | 

All the pride of young life begun, i 

All the hope of life yet to run ; 

Who dares to question when One saith ‘ Nay I* 
Murmur not! Only pray. 

Enters to-day 

Another body in churchyard sad, 'i 
Another soul on the life in God. 

His Christ was bux*ied, yet lives alvray— • , 

Trust Him, and go your way* 

Printed and PnhUsbed by W. & K. Cuahurrs, 49 PaterneS^ 
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Wir.t.TAM llonsKTScm, 23 Upper SaokTillo Street, Bubain, ana 
all Booksellers. 
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^ We must gtudy BtWn Life where treate of 

THJE SPORTING WORLD. other toftics than these familiar onee, to be made 

"Wa who live cleanlj", and have eschewed, perhaps aware how numerous and influential — for it baa lota 
never tasted sack, should nc\ertheleb3, it is fitting, of money — tho sportinp: world, the bee]>atid<*akittte 
4;uni our attention sometimes to the publicans upon population, really is. What enormoua oonoovma of 
whom also the sun is yet peimittod to shine, and people, it seems, assemble nightly at tho 
tor whom — rather superlluously — tho waters flow ; if or the Weasel Asleep^ to sec, not a pugilistic encounter 
even with mo o%her purpose than enjoying a pleasant (for on an occasion of that sort whole towns are 
l^hansaic comparison. These publicans are positively covered with a locust flight of ‘ the fancy/ and 
very numerous, and form a considerable, and un* special trains break down with the weight of them), 
happily by no means uninfliiential portion of society, but the mere ‘ posting * of the third orJTourth deposit* : 
Let us vith delicate hand, then, lift a corner of tho money of twenty-flve pounds for the great fight for 
flaring bar-curtain vhich conceals them, and lot in two lumdred pounds, between the Lively Butcher 
upon them the pure ray serene of our intelligent and Young Sambo. How much more crowded (we 
observation. The Canadian philosopher has observed read) tho gicat room at the Lower Welsh Harp is 
that *I/ife is not al{ beer atul skittles but it is quite sure to be, on Wednesday next, at the scaliiig, which 
■clear that he did not compreliend m tliat remark the is to take place between twelve and otw^ and whereat 
well-known and popular journal called BelPs Life, neither man must exceed in weight ten stone ; where 
Tliere is u number of that accredited organ of the the veum or whereabouts of the forthcoming mill will 
sporting world now lying before us, and it is our also bo disclosed, which may, however, be learnt ’even 
purpose — ^liaving not so much the interests of science now by safe hands at the Bell and Canliflower* Bar- 
(the culture of the fistic art is there so dcuonanated) bican, or at Jemmy Durdan*s, Crown. What teally 
as the amusement of the public In view — to dissect it. large sums of money seem to be betted upon tliese 
We find, then, in tliese annals of a single week, events I how flush of tiio * needful,’ the ‘ Californian/ 
information concerning no less than forty-eight fights, the * stumpy/ our sporting friends appear to ha 1 
recent or to come ; notices of fifty-two pedestrian How great must bo the aggregate amount of deposits 
metches ; of fifteen pigeon -shooting engagements ; of in the hands of the editor of Bcirs Life alone, for all 
twelve * shows ’ of a canine character ; of three rat- these matches, in which the total sums contended 
tings ; of five matches at quoits ; of seven wrestling- for vary from four pounds to five hundred. Possete- 
matclics; of twenty-eight boat-racca; of four per- mg, thus, considerable w’caUh, the sporting world, 
formances At bowjs ; of two rabbit coursings ; of three however, is far from being prond or exetushre, the 
swimming-matches ; of one eflbrt of bird-fancy ; and most distinguished members of it being almost inva^ 
of five encounters at a game called Nurr and Spell; riably referred to by familiar titles, jiuch at thete 
besides many score descriptions of yachting, of steeple- —Billy Duncan, Young Reed^ Doe of Paddington, 
chasing, of cricket, of chess, and of racing. With these Nat Langham, and Jem Ward. Of this lutter gentle- 
last more legitim at© sports, almost all of us, including man, wo read: Mem Ward is again sparkling in 
the ladies, are acquainted. Scarcely a Quaker sister his old horizon (lOng’s Anus, Whiteehg]))©! Rood) ; 
of us Britons hut must have heard, for instance, that ho has painted a picture whioh he has ehaUenged 
. Blinkhmatf won tho Derby of ’57 with plenty in the world for colour, and can be seen at his house.* 
hand ; she must surely have some * wet ’ Quakqr Wo do not consider ourselves capable, nor aro we 
Uffa«tn,orcousiunoQttalcerat all, who is as interested desirous, of criticising this passage, only, with tbOi,*, 
in tlm spring meetings at Newmarket as her respect- greatest humility, we should so very mooli lUm to 
able^pa is in those at Exeter Hall. Perhaps no well- know what it means, 
tegul^tod middje-ckss family in the metropolis is so One Rroat peculiarity of the ring is 
' fortunate that no single member of it at any period character of almost all its heroes at the Oommeuee^ 
bsSbOyov had A hot upon some Morning event/ even ment of their profession; they^seem to bO 
hrhe meyjhav^pOveir dropped into TattersaH’s to pick tent to lose all Individuality iu $ name such m 
Upathlngipttwoi^OU a Sunday. confessedly Novice/ or even to do without d name at '‘1% 

aruoifighation, from ij^he a^istocj^atic followers of tlie instance: ^Aloo ICeene has ak old man»1Cll%4|^^ 
^ead cf tha ♦iptsad Conservative party/ down to tU year? of agO, he wW back to fidfet ' 
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wight;' so yve suppose thote must be some non- 
uaturAl meaning attached to this ^xm; but apart 
from that, who.would lilte, at fifty-eight yesrs of age, 
to bo Alec Keene’s or anybody elso’s old man ? Jesse 
Hatton himself seems to liold a far from enviable 
position. There are no less than four challenges 
beside tile above thrown at that athlete in this 
present number of Beil, all of wliich are couched in 
contemptuous language. Jemmy Walsh, whose money 
— one hundred pounds — is always ready at the Blue 
Cow, Spitalfields, \^iil fight him on almost any terms. 
The Spider is astonished at J. H/s impudence in 
ofibring to find a man to fight him at eight stone four 
pounds, when his (the Spider’s) weight is well known 
to be seven stone seven x^ounds; but he ofiers to 
accommodate Jesse Hatton himself with a very great 
deal of pleasure. Also, a gentleman will bo at Mr 
Short’s, ZiOaping Bar, Old Street, on Monday evening, 
to hack a novice who never fought for a shilling, 
against Jesse Hatton for twenty-five pounds a side, 
at his own weight: also, a novice who never won 
above five pounds, weight about ten atone, will fight 
Jesse Hatton for another tw^enty-five pounds ; and if 
articles with a deposit arc sent to us (editor of Belfs 
Life), a match will be made. Poor Jesse Hatton 1 
’Well for him that ‘ Jem Cross regrets to state that 
his novice, Campbell, has left for Australia’ (leaving, 
as it appears, sundry debts incurred during his 
novitiate, to which, a benefit at J. C.*s would 
be desirable), or he would certainly have liad another 
adversary upon his hands. Any gentleman seems to 
be at liberty to take to himself a sparring benefit, 
whensoever he chooses. The Caledonian Mouse intends 
to have* one at The Bloch Boy and Still next week, 
he says, and all of the right sort will of course be 
there. 

How strange it seems tlmt while Mr Benjamin 
Caunt here is expressing a wish to back his Enthu- 
siastic Potboy against any man in tlie world at 
nine stone eight x>ounds for two iuindrcd sovereigns, 
Topper Brown, Esq., should he also advertising in 
the same column his willingness to aceonimodatc any 
man in the world at nine stone six pounds t Surely 
this trifling difTerence of two x)ound 8 should not be 
allowed to keep asunder lieroes like these. There is 
a certain Elastic Potboy — of little less repute — who 
will afibrd,* next Monday, in donning the gloves with 
Johnny Walker, ‘a treat in himself, independently of 
all other considerations/ It would be tedious to 
narrate the many attractions of the boxing-boudoirs 
hero so much extolled, at all of whicl\ the JJihliotheca 
PvyiU&tica Is kox>t for reference ; and wliere Fistuina 
and the Fiyhts for the Championship are to be had at 
the bar. Tedious, too, to tell wliere the best sing- 
songs at tlic east-end are held nightly, and where 
arc thS snuggest snuggeries at the west ; where the 
Lancashire cliampion stcxi-dancer holds his harmonic 
meetings j or where the Indian eJub and Sir Charles 
Hapiar feat are imparted upon moderate terms. Let 
us rikthcr take a glance, once for all, at the ring itself, 
to which these others are but mere ministers and 
aceesaorivs. What a peculiar piiraseology it has, 
and, yet how thoroughly understood of the x>eopl0l 
Neither, foot-note nor marginal reference is cpnshlered 
necessary to elucidate a statement of the following 
kind Seventh round — the Nigyer qqxsiq up looking 
frve,,,)vays for Sunday/ 

what was Sunday to the Nigger, or the Nigger 
^ Sumday, that he should lie so superfluous as to 
Jfoulki it in five severid directions ? One w'oujd 
liavi| jbikought it would have been about the very last 
thing witli which this gentleman would have cop* 
cerned |:)i|||liiself, and that which lie would know least 
wliat to do with wlien he Imd found I But the 
phrase is in common use, it seems^ to exprcM the . 
confusion and ,*all abroadnest* consequent upon ii|iving 


head and eyes punched to excess in the previous 
rounds. The weakness of the Nigger was such, we, aiNs. 
told, that he * could not make a dint in a poui)^ Of, 
butter* — also a pugilistic phrase, and itot, as might 
be 8upx>086d, the result of an ingenious experiment 
proposed by las set^onds or other interested persons* 
He ^ had his ruby drawn,* and was then caught up 
and dashed violently upon the ground by his opponent, 
the Young Un, who, however, ‘with the greatest 
generosity, declined to fall upon him.’ Honour to 
the brave I The Nigger was so punished (We read 
on), that had not his bottom been of the very first 
quality, the sponge would most certainly have beeu , 
thrown up even at tins early period. He had ‘to spar 
for wind ! ' ^ have heard of whistling for wind in 
extreme nautical emergencies, but this piqture of a 
black man so f.iint with licat that he has to impart a 
rotatory or fan-like movement to his fists for tlie sake 
of air, is really terrible. Perhaxis it w^as for time only * 
in which to recover breath ; at all events, he sparred 
for wind, but ‘ the Yonny Un got home heavily upon 
his occiput (there is no place like homo), and then 
knocked him clean out of time bj’ a hit under the 
j left ear.’ Does this fearful sentence moan tliat the 
younger of the two antagonists destroyed the otlter’s 
j power of discriminating melody, or that he absolutely 
killed, launched into eternity, as the chroniclers of 
the executions have it, this poor black person ? who, 
never let us forget, is a man and a brother, when the 
hat is going round for the beaten man — beaten because 
lie was knocked out of time — and hence perhaps the 
expression ‘ knocked Into the middle of next week,’ 
or, more poetically, ‘ wrapped into future times,’ and 
could not recover in the minute allowed between 
the rounds. The Young (in, who was the favourite 
from the first, must, it is written, have rocked the gold 
cradle to some purpose, so many of liis handkerchiefs 
having been distributed before the fight began, upon 
the usual terms — a sovereign if he won, and nothing 
if he lost. 

This, wc suppose, must be the somewhat illegitU 
mate ofikprlng of that chivalrous custom of the 
knights of old, who always got possession, if they , 
could, of their fair ladies’ kerchiefs to weai' upon their 
helms; hut a pound apiece seems certainly a very 
long price for them. Besides this graceful distribution 
of wliut, we are distressed to sa 3 s arc elsewhere 
denominated ‘wipes,’ there ia another curious piece 
of delicacy in this account, of the late fight between 
Mr Benjamin Caunt and Mr Natlianicl Langham. 

‘ Ben,’ we read, ‘ barring his mug, was ii^ study ibr 
a sculptor; his powerful legs being set oflT to the 
host advantage by pink silk sloclings and well-fitting 
dra^vers.’ “Why, one would think tlie man was going 
to dance a ballet, instead of subjecting himself to 
such cxcossive ill-treatment as this: ‘Nat fiddled 
him to within due distance,* ‘popped his larboardl 
daddle on Ins jowl,* ‘ nailed him i)ret|;ily on the left 
squinter,’ ‘got sharply on to liis tenor tra|s* ‘ dropped 
smartly on to his snurer,’ ‘set his ^varbler bleeding;*' , 
and, in fact, rendered the whole of his features as 
unrecognisable physically, as they must appear to any 
exclusive reader of Messrs Addison aild Steele. Still, 
we think, w'e would rather be even prize-fighters than 
wrestlers, who are subject to such conditions as these; 

‘ Two back-falls out of three, Lancashire fashion ; 
hanging allowed, catch as catch can, in pumps atilhd 
drawers. The spikes not to exceed a Quarter of 
inch in length/ The generosity of ttm Young Ifn, 
befbre mentioned, in not Birowing liimsel&ttpon bit 
prostrate antagnmst, pales, iaour opinunh before . 
liumjmity of this regulation, Think of ‘ draw^%*/; 
‘spikes of a quarter of au inch long* 

‘ catch as.catctj^ can r , 

Of ali the soaieties wliich we ever . 

interesLing^itaiil yet the most 
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CiUtaWy ft ‘Fandy BftbWt Sociiety,’ whereof, it 
, ttppfpara fVoqi X4/k there are scores aU over Eng- 
land Mt W., of the l^>ehester and Chatham is 

iiappy to obsenre, at the last numerous and hannonic 
meeting of hfs dub, that * an infusion of new life has 
entered into the breeders of this society;* and, cer- 
tainly, tlmse ftre scarcely too strong terms to apply to 
its productions — ‘ sooty fawns,’ ‘ blue and whites,* and 
‘tortolso-shoUa^^w^hich were placed upon the table 
for inspection. One female, with her four young 
ones, was exMbIted, ^ whose united ineasurcniont of 
ears was no less than 102 inches ; the mother’s own 
ear being nearly two foot long ! E\ on Mrs Caudle 
could scarcely have objected to her liu<?band belonging 
to a club of this description— it must surol> be the 
very mildest form of rakfthness that ever broke out in 
a domestic man. We cannot but think that a long ^ 
j course of attendance at the meetings of a Fancy 
j Rabbit Society would be the very tiling for softening i 
j character and removing asperities. ! 

What a stranj^ but significant communication has j 
OUT friend BcU in his very first page, addressed to a | 

Mr De C : * Unless Mr De 0 pays ccrtahi 

bets lost by him on the Liverpool and Goodwood 
Cups, without further application, full particulars of 
the same will be advertised next week.* Again, 
what delicate evasions of tlie laws against hotting- ; 
houses appear in these singular columns under the 
attractive titles of ‘ Winning made Certain,’ and ‘The 
Golden Secret Gratis.* * Judiaam (^/r) vul(jarU cst 
/tt/Zar— public opinion is deceptive,* writes the class- 
ical IL J., ‘especially in selecting winners for any 
racing event ; therefore, apply for <advice to the true 
source alone ; * which is, of course, H. J. himself, who 
has * several ready hints for the coming Cosarewitch | 
and Cambridgeshire.* 

A number of these gentlemen also ‘ execute com- 
missions to any amount,’ ‘ the po-itiou of wlioni in the 
sporting world is such that th^y must needs be 
always in possession of the \ery latest intelligence.’ 
CnisScd cheques or Tost-ofilce orders are received 
indiflercntly, only, ^NM . — No personal interviews 
can be granted.* 

What is Nurr and Spell, at which Tommy 
Stephenson of Wortley is open to play any man .sixty 
ye'irs of age for five pounds a side, pro\i(hng ho will 
give him ten score in thirty-one rises? Also, is there 
any man short of a bird-fancier who can translate 
this? * J. Arnold, of the Rising Sun, Stoke Newdngton, 
will match lus goldfinch agiuust any other for live 
pounds, for the best and most slamming of a goldfinch, 
also m^e one in the month for the same sum.’ Mule 
one in the mouth ! What possible mispiint or assem- 
blage of misprints could have produced this ? Here is 
something like a pigeon: ‘Thomas iMillers checkered 
cook will fiy R, Wall’s black cock, Podgers’ sandy 
cock, or John Dawson’s white cock, or will take a 
quarter of minute’s start of Thomas Leech's blue 
cock, aU from North Shields station.’ Also : ‘ Samuel 
Dinns of Brftdfoi*d is surprised after what has occurred 
at seeing John Shannik’s challenge of Laraborhead 
Green: if he really in&ans flying^ let him send a 
depo^ to BeHipB and articles to Davy Deacon’s 
at once/ 

I There are scores opon scores of other sporting 
masters here referred to, with the very nature of 
wh$6h folks out of the difibrent ‘ fancies ’ can know 
iiothliig, each evidently exciting considerable interest, 
asad having large sums depending on it. Those who 
, Otm^ern tiiemselvee with tlmse exploits, seem to be 
«jl|nost as uusn^ous as the fast men, within every- 
«ipy*k otiservamn^ who restrict themselves mainly i 
' to thb tOirf> and got about whispering solemnly of 
good things ahd Osttaiaitles, Axe they then public 
tans ? JlSw they small txados^jDieQide ? Are they 
t^tteiaisii’s setfvmis? Ot are they the collected 


edition of tlmt Idler whom we s4e at' fttroot*- 
comer wit^ a straw in hift moutll ? ' 

Here, again, is quite a riddle to anybody uuyoitted 
in the mysteries oiBdl: ‘James Carey, alias 
man, will run James Jones, alias Titler, a 
yards level, and take two yards of Edwa^s, 

Fake, in a hundred.* How many people are 
and how many run? Hero follow a few of the 
names of the correspondents of the sporting journal, 
Had we not read already what we have, we should 
have pronounced them at once to be fictitious ; as it 
is, we know not vliat to think. Diddlcum Dumpsi 
Happy, go lucky, An Old Lady Cousin, Ipse Dixit, 
Bolus, Pickaxe, and Campus Martius. 

Even the advertisements are not the least like the 
advertisements of other papers. Who out of the 
sporting world ever had a fashionable tailor recom- 
mondud to him in such a manner as this? ‘Do you 
want a well-built pair of Kickseys?* Whoever saw 
elsewhere such headings to medical advertisements as 
these : * Given away for the good of nervous suf^rers,* 
or, ‘For the benefit of sufi'ering humanity, gratis?* 
What a compliment to the taste of our military is 
presented m this little paragraph: ‘In consequence 
of the interest evinced by gentlemen in the army 
(many of whom are now quitting this country, 
unhappily, for India), the great case in fashionable 
life before Chief BaroA Nicholson, at the Coal Hole 
Tavern, will bo repeated every evening for another 
week.* 

The advertisements conclude with the information 
that * Mr Thomas Senn can be seen in Arthur Street, 
Bloomsbury, daily.’ Is this gentleman a lusm natures, 
a beast with a bill, an ^bino, a lawyer, or a 
physician? Can he be seen gratis? or if we pay for 
It, 18 his appearance worth tho money ? 

Among the answers to corresponaents, which vary 
in subject from dynamics to tossing, there are Bie 
following I 

‘ W. H., Reading.— Yes, you idiot.* 

‘Bluiky must have been drunk to oak saoh 
questions.’ 

‘ J. B.— Tiic accent is on tho o.’ 

‘ W. — Tier de]>th is sixty feet.’ 

‘We do not know what you moan by “Bar the 
Bottle,” ’ (Tliink of the editor of BeWs Life not 
know ing nn expression of that kind I) 

And ‘ J. R. P. is informed that by a solution of 
soda, frequently applied, he may get rid of aU hjis 
vrarts.’ 

Finally, where deaths w^ould occur in most journals, 
the place is occupied in BeU*s Life by ‘scratohingi:* 

‘ On the 4th instant, at eight r.j*.. Diggers 
Daughter, Star of the East, and Cock-a-doodl^o, 
out of the Triennial.* 

Instead of births we find only ‘greyhound produce : 

‘ At Newry on the 20th instant, Mr Savage’s block 
bitch Nanieless, whelped nine pttppies--^namely, fear 
dogs and five bitches, all black, to Mr Bageley’s 
black dog, Master Charles, by Bedlamite out of 
Perseverance.’ 

While the nearest approach to a marriage seems to 
us like the breaking otf of one: ‘^On the 1st instant, 
at eleven a.m., Miss Ilarkaway, out of all her engage- 
ments at Chester/ 

Many of our readers will perhaps be ftorpxissd tb 
find by the foregoing account how thriving ali4 
populous ‘the sporting world’ still is. They hbab 
supposed, and hoped, no doubt, that the parodolar " 
classes to which wo have been ^referring bdmMgtd tft 
another era, and had died out a quarter of a , 

ago. Nevertheless, there is balm in Gilead fet 
matter. It is satisfeetory to refleet that this porGga 
- (d the sporting world is now oonflfled to certs^ 

1 limits, represented only by particular orgaas, and is 


CHAMBHaS’S JO^yRlTAL. 


not^ ns was heretofore the case, sulTercd to Intrude 
itself through countless channels upon respectable 
society* 

, - - . ■ V 

MECHANICAL SELF-C ON TK OL. 

Tnunu is scarcely a spectacle on this round mechan- 
ical world moic interesting than a huge steam-engine 
bending its pivot-joints, and plying its iron limbs with 
a giant’s power. The circle of the writer’s familiar 
acquaintance includes a grim Boltou-and-Watt frained 
Titan of this species, whom it is particularly pleasant 
to be on visiting terms w ith. The writer has long been 
fteo to lounge into this grim giant’s reception-ioom 
whenever it pleases him, and has often stood there 
entranced in gazing at tlie monster as he heaves his 
massive spine tip and down, and tuins a huge twenty- 
feet wide fly-wheel, wciyjhing, Messrs Bolton and Watt 
only know how many tons of iron, by the unceasing 
pressure of his cranky hand. The strength lie puls 
out upon his whirling task, is altogether as prodigious 
as it seems. The relentless sweep of the liin of that 
colossal wheel, as it rushes past the eye with a speed of 
nearly twenty miles an hour, amply tells how tearful a 
task it would be to have to hrrest its progress. TSte 
strengtii of a hundred horses concentred in the effort, 
Would be of no avail. 

The steam-giant under notice is a %cry contented 
workman, in his way. When he has bren once set 
going, he docs not at all care how long he is kept at 
his labour ; minutes or hours, weeks or years, are all 
the same to him ; he is entirely indifferent about holi- 
days and sleep. All he requires is, that his employers 
shall feed him well while lus limbs are exerled in their 
service. lie never strikes for wages, but lie will strike 
at any time if food is withlicld from him %vhen he 
ought to receive it, and then not another turn can be 
extracted from his mighty and otherwise 'shilling arm. 
He is by no means cither an epicure or a gourmand, 
but it has been found to be good polk y to have him 
treated with great consideration in the matter of diot. 
A trustworthy and experienced attendant is kept to 
watch the indications of his appetite, and to serve his 
meals at proper times. If the curious obsciver goes 
round into his dining-ioom, he wdll sec this attendant 
shovelling food into the giant’s yawning mouth, for he 
does not care to take Lis owji hand from lus labour 
even whilst at his meals. It will be noticed, too, that 
his food consists of black glistening lump's, and the 
giant will be heard to roar with sau^lactioii as each 
mouthful Is pitched into his capacious gullet, and 
gulped down. All the energies of the Titanic labourer 
come, in fact, out of that black, gUsteuiug tuod. Having 
swallowed it, ho digests it in his furuaco*stomacli, and 
there assimilates it into fervid pow^er. Since he thus 
ItnockB off such a quantity of work, it will be readily 
conceived that he is somewhat of a hearty feeder. JLlc 
eats at least three tons of solid food every day ! 

Thaie is one peculiarity about tills Titanic labourer 
-of the iron thews which is w orthy of remark. A giant 
% nature^ of qoMo extraction, he nevertheless conde- 
So#nda it> buj^y himself with operations that seem to 
be more appropriate occupations for spiders and oat^er- 
j^lars than for his mighty energies. He expends his 
gigantic for^e upon a myriad of pigmy movements, 
which are indhrldually of the most trifling chonicter. 
"pie hi has been cast in tlie yarn-factory of tlie Messrs 

of Norwich. Itj is tnosu^ gentlemen wiio feed 
hto, and It is Ihr their advantage that he labours. 
Thos^ Who would aee what it is Uiat he is doing for 
his bfliaifd, mqirt pps round to the farther side of the 
party^WaU of the giant’s reception-room ; and thbre 
tfhep%p>ob8ervn that the axle of the great flyf wheel 
passes ^thr^ugh the walk and moves a vertical shaft by 
the a|;eb^wy cogged pinion, wbkby in its 

Igts aNl^as bf horizontal shafts revolving in a 


number of long rooms packed one over the other. 
These shafts whirl round other rods ^nd rOliOrs 
innumerable. The flnal result is, tlmt the moVewnent 
of the great wheel is diffused into that of 10,000 
spindles, which wind upon themselves flno fliiOy 
threads of woollen yarn after they have been duly 
drawn out, and sliglitly twisted. The machineiy 
accomplishes a few other subordinate tasks; but the 
great item in the account of work dbne is still the 
rotatory evolutions of the almost countless spindles. 
Placed in the form of an equation, the statement would 
be : 100 horses 1 0,000 caterpillars. The power of 
the 100 horses draws out and winds 10,000 caterpillar- 
like threads of fllniy w'ool. 

The stuttering of great effort into diffused gentle 
movement, is a notable aflafr. In mechanical con- 
cerns, there IS no such thing as the creation of force ; 
all motory effects are merely mutations of exertion. 
The stream of power may be dammed up until it 
breaks fortli as a cataract, or it may be spread out 
into a wide, smooth, lake-like reservoir; or it may be 
twisted and turned into new channels ; but it cannot 
bo absolute!}" originated out of nothing. The 100 
horse-power of the steam-engine was primarily accu- 
mulated in the black coni, being communicated to it 
from tlie atmosphere when the w'ood, out of which 
the coal w"as made, w"rs growing. Tliat 100 horse- 
power suffices to drive 10,000 spindles, and would, 
perchance, turn some few hundreds more , but if 
successive additions were made, there would surely 
at last come a time when yet anotlior pigmy spindle 
woidd be all that was required to arrest the heavfogs 
of the mighty giant — when a rniniitt* spindle would 
indeed be the final straw tliat broke tlie camel’s buck. 
An instructive illustration of this principle of trans- 
mutation of power could be seen until recently at tlie 
Messrs Blake’s yarn-factory. It occasionally chanced 
that all the spindles contained in one of the apartments 
of the factory needed to be stopped at once, without 
arresting the movement of the rest of the machinery. 
Whenever this w’as done, the force which had been 
previously devoted to the driving of those spindles was 
immediately left in the arm of the giant as redundant 
.strength. In an instant, this redundant power was 
transferred to the machinery, which still remained at 
work, and its spindles began to rattle round with a 
mad speed that threatened dire mischief to tlio work 
ou hand. It has happened on more than one occasion, 
that the sudden putting out of gear of the frames in 
one room of the factory, has occasioned so much alarm 
to the work-people stationed in the other rooms, as to 
cause them to rusli in frantic terror from their stations* 
possessed with the idea that the mill was about to be 
torn down about their cars. 

Every casual inequality in the rate of a powerful 
steam-engiuc, whose xiroper work is of this diffusive 
kind, is attended not only with inconvenience, but also 
with absolute loss to the proprietors of the concern, 
from breakage of yarn, and from otlier analogous 
results. It licnee becomes an affair of the utmoilt 
moment that some means should be contrived 
by an even and steadily regulated movement of the 
engine may be insured. The ordinary rotating gover- 
nor, composed of the pair of balls on the divergent 
rods, does act as a bridle upon the machine, but 
unfortunately this bridle only comes into action when 
the increased speed has been entered upon; it is tho 
increased speed that causes the cmitrifui^l diver- 
gence of the balls. The engine must be tearing on 
too fast, before the rise of the more rapidly rotating 
balls can close the throttle-valve which adnri^l JW 
steam to the cylinder. What is espeelUljr 
a hand constantly applied to the lev^-hahdle ^ 
throttle- valve^ which shall be so ready, ana 


quisite sensibility, that it can 
Irregularities of the 


thoi^eceiv^ Baid : ^ Wbftt, th!^! thou art not con 
wUh rohhing thy employeitg, hut thou witheat 
me. I nAall «oop hear of thee in the nuniM 
gihcrlUu’ He Itien offered an insignificant amcmnt 
the gold, saymg that he gave him five minutes to coni 
aider 'whether he would tahe the money or be handed , 
wer to the police* The arrest of tlie gang then tools 
place by the agents of the police who had been called 
upon by the spy, who, having accomplished hi| 
mission in Omsk, started for Klcatcnnburg, a|id < 
^opumd the arrest of the merchant who had beeit 
previously taken up, but acquitted of« the murder, hif 
'prife nqw revealed where the gold was buried, and oi( 
aeardpng for it, they found the axo with which th^ 
murder had been committed I his mop had Iouh 

been engaged m gold* smuggling , ho a<<8ociatod widf, 

, tlmse who stole it from tiKs For this purpose^ 

he required good horses, and possessed one of extras! 
ordinary power and speed As soon as the gold had 
been secured after Major’s murder, he mounjt^d his 
horae, and in about four hours, rode Umety 

f posenting liiniself to the direr tor at Karaenskoia 
he murder was now pro’ied ag«unst all who hadTheeii' 
engaged in It, thoj were senleiicul ‘to run the gy|||jL 
let’ (that 18 , to walk between the linos formcdQV 
a regiment of soldiers consisting of 3000 men, fmW 
man striking tlio victim with a rod), and died immediJ 
otely alter the punibhuiont The bauds of gold-stealewl 
wero broken up, some were senWto the minca iTPi 
^ibetia, and the gendarme rcturne®o St 1?etarsburg| 
to iPOcelve a reward lor his really Amorous labour, t 
The Altai is the mountain range in the south ot 
Siberia, m winch the Yenisei, and other larg^ rTveri® 
of Siberia, flowing into the White Sea, have theixi 
aouroe Parts of it arc co'iered with dense forests of 
cedars, with a tliic k undci w ood wbu h renders progress 
slow, other parts arc clear of bushes, the ground I 
sinjjf covered with grass and plants, and eboic,|j 
gaullc cedars, their gnarled and twisted hranoheai 
forming a cannpj^ tli rough which the sun scarce! y|l 
penetrates* This is on the northern 
Altai f but the southern slope fllis^vory little forest j 
Here are seen in summer the ekcletons of Kalmuck| 
winter^ weUipgs — tho hirch-^haik is stripped off thesci 
(pmcal houses, and only tho bare poles remain Ata 
tins time of tne year, the inhabitants are up in thcl 
mountains, where iliej find plenty of grass for theix| 
cattle, end where they are fiee from the mosquitoesl 
In autumn, they return to tlio lower grounds, oove4 
tlieit yovr/s with new bark, and, m a few day^ thei^ 
winter dwellings aro completed On the rivesj 
Aj»kjm, Atkinson saw many black squirrels, skippiiM 
about in, tiio iJhiuclufl^ they enlivened the scenel 
fitting ^aiwhg the f<iln5ge , Tlicui: is a darlt^ 

gray in waiter, at wllich soalioh Kalmucks ]|s:3ll| 
tiitem, for the fur is not good in summei Stagd 
are numerous in these mountains, and the Arakyim 
Valley le a great bnltlc-fiejd ol bucks m the rutting/ 
sqaspn* In summer, they are all in the higher regionsj 
near tibe snow, whore the mosquitoes aud fiioa cannot 
follow^ tliem Even the hears, with their rough 
shaggy eqats. cannot remain in the valleys In summer, 
iRese Insects are extremely numerous. 
Boar^bftntinfi' exploits are common in these moun- 
One afternoon, a Cossack officer was quietly/ 
the fcrest alone and unarmed, wiienj 
he jOlDierved a alie*b^r and her two cubs playing, 
iogethei;. ‘When she became aware of bis presence,^ 
ebe growled dreye her young ones into a 
flhelter, mounted guard at the foot of it to defend 
^ Aem. The Oomxk 9iea made a temporary retareatv 
M w bfatch blub, four ^ long,fthe qtaHty 

^ M ImssM by hlowg on a tree* 'When 'the 
Mill ter mm rihe bten to groxl and pece 


im tet* Tho bear then mte a rush $$ him# andi! 
rising en her hind-legs,, intended to gte him a 

g itler with her powerful pows, or hug nm to dtatb i 
e be made a sweep with his club, and dealt suOh 
a blow that she toppled over, l^ny xteuds iriwe 
fought, lier antagonist keeping clear of her paws. 
She endeavoured to get behind him, but a blow of the 
cudgel droic her back, until at last she bogd^ ^ 
retreat towards the forest, but the momenl the 
Cossack moved to tho tree, the bear would rush out^ 
taking care not to como within his read), the cubs 
remaining in tho bpiinebes as spectators. At this 
time, a woodman, returning to the gold-mine^ rodg 
into the glade , his first impulse w as to ruilt, but t^e 
Cossack ordered lum to dismount, take off bis saddh^ 
bags, and secure the cuts in them. They thfhi 
started for the village, followed by tho beSlr^ ib|ts 
charged repeatedly, and was as oftep beate wk by 
the Cossack with hiS club, who covitej 
each time the bear wgs laid prostrte, at^ filfmliy 
would not approach within stsAiug she 

returned to forest, and was tfote SjSen again. 
Th||||(m8 a featof pii;;toaQrduiavy daring, akUh dtrengp, 
tMdKI aetmty , hut, after aD^ our syihpaltes are with 
Hmoor inoiibnsive near. ^ ^ ; 

Rppbe boar, however, must m admitted, is iiql 
6 the injured lUirty When at the Xiake ^ 

^Atkinson mentions that ttesyrillagers went t6 hhui 
In a forest. His sight o( hia tw6 

.companions, Righted a Are, took ms evening meai, apd 
was soon fast asleep qr wrea hours had psium 

]whcn he was aw^eiidd by sQtqothipg near^h^m, and, 
lurmng his head, he observed % the Ugli^t ^ his fire 
a large bear going do'vm.the bank to the httie stream. 
He divined tlio object of the brute m an instant 
Brum was goujg for fepter to put the fire p^it, that 
h^ miglp: then devour }us >ic{tim, for it iS an ascer* 
tamed fact that a bear will not attack a man when 
sleeping by a Hre, hut ysikl go into t^e 
and saturate Ms fur, to put out the fire, tf wag hnt 
^the work qf a moment for the huute to seige bji 
rifle, and iftop the proceedings of the 1 ^% a 

bullet as it was ascending the bank. ^ 

The adventures in Mongolia, particulatiy in foie 
Gobi,. Ijing between the Siberian ahd foe 

Chinese mountain of Sy an Sban, are highly intetet* 
*ing, and wo are introdueed to foe n(teM|«^4R^ghisiau 
L sultans, who appear >e foe purest of foe 

{Turkish race, liavfot tteteo of Mriiteu 
^Sation, like those or Persia, l^iberia, nte 

^ Every Kirghision has bis battlerate hehifoig 
^saddle^ as m the daj^ Of Qeqgbis 
f, 80 -called sultans live like the patriarch # 
Testament, estimatink foeir powar % mEqqp^ 
their goats, and cattle. There wat a 
Atkmson ap^wcaohed the OQt^f of 
and foe escort guided him tq a emfoouqlosUrO^ 
with a tall spear info, fop JxMlP # foe door# 

- and a long tuft of blank hqte teteu 

its ghttermg.hsadf This is m ^ 

: Etaptr^ m> called efWiJenfi, attd 
ing with the nmk*, iw i;atvqr«ein#nf^ latitiiiitpnil^ 
geoeral, aitd Ml general. ^ , , , 

Sul^ ai^pa«h»i. who welcQ^^jattteMi^ 
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chained to their perches, ovory ])em)n keeping at a 
respectful distance from the feathered monarch. On 
tho opposite side, kids and lambs were sooured in a 
pen ; and mitside the door was a irrcjiip of women, 
with their black eyes tixed on tl»e stranger. 

Mr Atkinson says : * My belt and pistols formed a 
great attraction. The sultan wished to examine tliein. 
Having first removed the caps, T handed one to him, i 
he turned it round in every direction, and looltod 
down the barrels. This did not satisfy him; he 
Avishod to ^eo them dred, and wanted to place a, kid 
for the target, proT>al)ly tidnking tliat so short a ' 
weapon' would produce no eUcct. Declining Ids kid, 
I tore a leaf out of my Hketcii-hook, made a mark in 
tho centre, and gave it to the ('ossneks. He under- 
stood my intention ; split the end of :i stitik, slipped 
in the edge of tho paper, went out and stuck the. 
stick in the ground some distance from tho yourt. 
The sultan arose, and all left the duelling. T followed 
him out, and W'ent to the target. Ktmwing that we 
Avere among a A»^ery lawless set, J determined they i 
should see that even these little implements avch' 
dangerous.' Htep{«Tig out fifteen paces 1 turned round, 
cocked my pistol, fired, and made a hole in tlie pajxu*.^ 
Tho sultan and his people evidently thought this a 
trick; he said something to hie son.Avho instaiitly rani 
off into tho yourt, and brought to his father a Ohinose 
Avooilen bowl. This was placed upside down on the 
Stick Iby his OAvn hand, and Avhen lie had returned to 
a place near me, I sent a hall through it. I'iie holes 
A\'Gre examined Avith great care ; indeed, one man 
placed the bowl on his head to sec where the hole 
Avould ho marked on his forehead, 'i'his was sufll- 
ciently significant. Tiie people we were now among 
I kncAV to be greatly droiided by all tlio surrounding 
tribes; in short, they are robbers, Avho sot at naught 
the authority of ( 5 hina, and cjirry on tlioir depreda- 
tions w'ith impunity. On looking round, I noticodi 
tliat a sot of daring fellows had been watching inw 
movements.’ 

Tho banquet then foilowed, A small space in fronts 
of the sultan was left cleared, the male elders near 
him, and fifty men, Avoinen, and children assembled | 
in front ; the boys sat behind the men, and behind 
them successively, the Avomcn, girls, and dogs. After 
ablutions with warm Avater, the cooks brougJit in long 
wooden trays, piled up with heaps of boiled mutton, 
garnished wdth rice, wdien each man drew Ins knife 
and fell to. ‘The Kirghis who sat iieare.it the trays 
selected the things lie liked host, and after eating a 
part, handed it to the man sitting behind ; 'when 
again diminished, this was passed to a third ; then 
to the boys; and having run the gantlet of all these 
hands and mouths, the bone reaches the women and 
girls, divested of nearly every particle of food. 
^Finally, Avlnm these poor creatures have gnawed till 
nothing is left on the bone, it is tossed to the dogs.’ 

A hunting excursion then followed in a day or two, 
.the sultan’s tliree hunters leading tlr* van, followed 
by cagl^-bearers. The eagle had shackles and a 
hood, and Avas under tl»e charge of two men. They 
had not gone ^ar vrlien several large deer rushed past; 
a jutting pdiht ^ feeds, and bounded over the plain. 
In an instuhti the bearcooto was unhooded and his 
shackles removed, when he sprung from his perch 
and soar«;d up in the air. Mr i^mson watched him 
a«i^nd ^as he wheeled round, ’^nd ’was under the 
impression that he had not seenWie animals ; but in 
thif he vras mistaken. He had now risen to a con* 
siderablo height, and aiming to poise himself for a^ 
mintite« gave two or three flaps Avith his Avings, and* 
8woo|ied off in a straight line to his prey. The deer 
gave ^ bound forward, and fell, the bearcoote having 
struck one taldn into his neck, and the other into his 
back, while be tons out Avith his beak the aiiimaVs liver. 
Wild goati^ #olv^ and foxes are hunted in this 


Vs^ay. The bearcooto is unerring ih its flight, unless 
the quarry can escape into holes in the rocks. 

We have many other lively descriptions of life 
:in the Mongolian Steppe, and of sublune scenery in 
the mountainous regions. The Avl}ole territory is 
among the least known in the habitable globe. 

Wo conclude Avith a traits of B.nrnnul, Avhich 
is the centre for the administration of tho mirics 
of the Altai. The governor, 'Fomsk, who is chosen 
from the niiniog-cnginocrs, is at tlie head of this 
dep.artment. I!o rc.sidcs three or four months of tho 
I year at CarnaUl, and under him is tho chief director 
I of the mines, avIio must visit every smelting-work in 
1 the district once every year, travelling several thou- 
I sand verste in a jnountainous yountry, or descending 
I riA'crs in r.^fts. Hit; power is extensive, and he has 
a poiuilaticn of about 60,000 miners, peasant's, mid 
oflieers under his charge. It appears that convicts 
have not yet been sent to Avork m the mines of the 
' Altai. Every sunmuir, idght or ten young oflieers 
i are sent into the mountains, each Avith a party ; 
and the chief in Barn.aul assigns to liiin the valley 
to be examined by Ida company. TI103" start in 
Avitli provisions of bread, sugar, tea, and 
ljj 3 |ndy, their animal food being tlie garni* they kill. 
The officer roiauves a map, and then the experi- 
ments commence — the oliiccr noting down liow 
many lohlnihs of gold can bo obtained from the 
liimdrcd poods sand. Se\^iTal piacf "^ are tried, 
and on tliis tlJjujh^'ector in Barnaul decides Avhat 
gold is to bo worked. While one part>'^ are seeking 
gold in the sand, another party are seeking silver in 
the rocks. These operations are usual I}” corududed 
by tho middle of Oetober, when they return home 
to Barnaul. 

Barnaul is Avell stocked Aviili eniolting-works, 
chemical laboratori^'r, public ollieos, and private 
dw^ellingK, all eourunded Avitli tlie mining operatioq|||l^ 
and during the Avinter, which is undoubtedly very 
.scA’orc in ])oint of edimate, balls, soirees, and concerts 
are giAxn. Tt lins also a bazaar, whore European 
articles, Hi-shions, l^ienidi silks and bonrif*ts, are sold, 
besides delicacies of the table, comprising Fmglish 
porter, Siotoli file, and French and Spanish Avines. 
There is also a musenm at Barnaul, comprising choice 
specimens of Siberian minerals, and stutfed Siberian 
animals, including four tigers, which (;amc from the 
Kirghisian Steppe ; their ca]>ture having, in two 
instances, proved fatal to some of the peasants 
eng.aged, who had thought to expel the intruder from 
their farms hy pea rifles and ha,y-fork8. To cunclude, 
such is Barnaul, the capital of ^ produj;|ri!Ve 


di 


district of Siberia.^ 


/ T II E B O N S 1‘ 1 E L. 

Cats our English readers imagine a Scottish loch or 
lake in the vi' inter season after four or fiA'’e flays* hard 
frost — a beautiful white plain siiMipunded by white 
heights, and all under the stillness Avhich allows of an 
ordinary sound being heard at a great distance ? Thifc 
existence of such circumstances in nature has given 
birth to an appropriate game Avhich might be described 
generally as bowh oti ke, though with certain 

peculiarities, the chief being the use of flat-bottomed 
stones to slide, instead of boAvls to roll, said Stones 
being furnished with handles to grasp by, much in 
the manner of smoothing-irons. 

The frost having set labour free in some degree, 
men assemble at the loch, and give ih^ flay to ^is v 
ancient national sport, usually wakening into wild* 
excitement and glee a scene which would othertiriJe 
wear the torpor of death. To stand on a near 

by, and see the bustle going on below ; to the }. 
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roar of the stones careering along the icy surface, anil 
the shouts and cachinnations of the players as these 
knock against each other and settle in their respective 
destinies, is, we can assure our friends, no common- 
place amusement. To bo, liowevor, an actual player 
— a curler — *a keen, keen curler,’ as the natives phrase 
it — is something far beyond all this ; for there arc 
joys in curling that none hut curlers know. How 
else could it be that there are local clubs, county 
clubs, and a national association of clubs, binding all 
ranks and denominations of people together for the 
enjoyment of this game? How else could it be that 
curling has its alirnuiacs, its annual, its literature; 
tluit, curling is a kinfl of second freemasonry in 
ScotUuul? # 

There is a kind of piquancy given to this game by 
the very uncertainty of the means and opi^ort unities 
of i)hiying it. The curlers wiJt(;h for a liearty frost, 
woo it as mariners do a wi)id, and when it conics, 

^ snatch a fearful joy.’ Tliat no time may bo lost in 
making an appointment, a flag hoisted on a hill-top 
Fometimes informs a district of ten miles' radius that 
the loch will heat\ and the game liold. Tlien arc 
seen farmers, lairds, village tradesmen, miniftta % 
ploughmen, and shepherds, converging to the ren- 
dezvous, all full of charming anticipation. Society is 
at oneo convulsed and cheered by the afl'iir. 'So great 
regard is jjaid to common distinctions in making 
up the game. The laird is ‘dad to have a clever 
I)Ioughman on Ids sule. Islasters and servants often 
play together. 'J'hc distinctions most thought of are 
local : the people of one estate or parish will often 
play against each other— or it may he etniuty against 
county — in which cases the match is termed a 
Hacili man requires at the ice two curling-stones and 
a broom wlierewitli to sweep. Two marks, called 
trt‘s, being made on the ice at the distance of thirty- 
ciglit yards, and several rings drawn round each, the 
players arrange them solves, jicrhaps four, six, or eight 
on a side ; ciuih with two stones to i>la 3 % and each side 
having a clircelor or chief called a aliijt. The space of 
ice between the tees is called the rink. The object of 
course, for each side, is to have aa many of its stones i 
as possible in positions as near to the tee as may be. 
When a stone fails to reach a certain limit, called the 
hog-score^ it is laid aside. On any one, therefore, 
appearing likely to he laggard, all tlio players on that 
side busy themselves in sw^ceping tlic way before it. 

* Soop, Boop ! * becomes a great cry among the curlers. 
An Englisli stranger once remarked that ho heard 
them always crying for soup, but no soup ever came ; 
inucb, no doubt, to his disappointment. When one 
«ide counts thirteen, twenty-one, or thirty-one, as 
may ho, before the other, it lias gained the victory. 

There was lately a bonspiel in a well-known district | 
of the southern Highlands of Scotland, and a charac- 
teristic account of it having been obligingly sent to 
us by one of the players, we hasten to insert it, as 
perhaps the best means of conveying an idea of this 
national game.^ The original language is so appro- 
priate that, notwithstanding its being possibly obscure 
to some readers, we have left it almost unchanged. 

A ^You remember/ says our correspondent, ‘that I 
promised to send you something of our bonspiel with 
tha;,Ml'tchelLhiU , lads, whenever it should be played. 
Well, it was a bad winter for frost: not aboon two or 
three days of it till Candlemas; but at last we got 


a hard one for about a week, and a' was right. So, 
one afternoon, two of the Mitcholl-hill lads came to 
us at Blondewan, and asked if we haxl ony objections I 
to meet them next day, providing the frost held. 
They said they had been at the laird’s, and that he 
was willing to come out, and bring a guest of his— Sir 
Alc^fandcr Gordon — along with him ; that the herds 
of Stanhope and Eildon were to be there; and that 
Wully Wilson, tlic wright, and A ndrcjw Blair, the smith, 
were both keen to give Us our revenge for last year’s 
drubbing. So I mentioned that if I could get our 
side made up in time, we w‘ould meet theni on the ice 
by ten o’clock next morning. The two lads were 
ratlicr crouse about the match, and said they 
hoped we would not let them win so easy a victory 
this year as last. I said nothing ; but, thinks I, Wiiit 
a wee, my lads, and we’ll see who will craw the 
loudest the morn. So away went Johnny Armstrong 
and Eeter Blackstocks back to tell the laird and the 
ivst o' their folk that we w^ould meet thorn, on the 
understanding that if anything happened to interfere, 

X was to send them a line not to come. 

' ‘ Well, Mr Editor, I ken ye like particulars ; so ye 
sec 1 threw n)y work bye, put on my cap, and W'ent 
tlirougl) the village, siieeriiig at the folk if they would 
be ready to come forrit next morning; ami I must ! 
add that T was vi^ry fortunate too: but who maid 
refuse the (‘banco o’ iilayiiig a bonsjuel for the honour 
o’ Blendewan ! 1 soon got the minister to promise, 

and the precentor too (Jamie Eorgrieve, the miller, 
(*ould not be sjiared from liomo); Adam Prentice, 
the old herd, said he would be our man; Sandy 
Grieve, the tailor, switherod a w’oe, but promised at 
last; so there was five, and we w'anted other three 
— but tl^ose I kont where to tiud. I gacd the length 
o’ the Eairy Knowe, and secured Mr Thompson — a 
keen hand — and a boarder of his, who was learning 
fanning — another keen hand, and a great wvag; and 
I iiiudc up the number with Isaac Melrose, the 
cadger. Isaac’s horse was not sharpit for the frost, 
and w'as sair fatigued forbye; so the carrier was 
glad of tbo opportunity o’ joining us against the 
Mitehell-hill curlers. 

‘it was late before I got our side made up, and my 
wife w‘as beginning to give me up for lost. But ye^lt, 
mind Naney, sir, and ga ken she’s no ill to temper 
down! Well, everything was settled, and I sent 
lads to the pond early iu the morning, to sweep it 
(dean and make tlie rink ; and just as I was getting 
my stones ready, the laird and Sir Alexander drove 
up to my door. I went out and gave them time o* 
day, and the laird apecred at me if wo were prepared, 
as the players on his side wyere just coming down the 
road in a cart, T told him we w'erc all ready, and 
that our chaps had gone down to the pond with the 
minister a few mimitea before. Wi* this, up drove , ' 
the Mitohell-hiU cart with the six rival players; but ’ 
when they saw' the laird and Sir Alexander cracking 
with me, they never halted, but drove straight on* 

The laird got me iu his dog^cart, and gave mo a lift 
down ; an^ when we got to the ice, his servant drove 
the gig back to tbo nearest farmhouse, where 
boast was put up. , . i 

“Well, Frank,” says the laird, “what s<n*t of 

are you in ? ” 

‘*Oh, sir,” says I, “I’m thinking I’m in kinil o’ * 
guidtrim.” , ' y,'V; ? 

“ That ’S‘ right, Frank. See and don’t let /uiif ! 

away with the match, as we did last yea^/f ; , ^ - 

“Wall, I think, sir, it will tak a’ yxm pohthtif to 
matter us ibis time.” 
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** Think bo, Frank? Why, here’s Sir Al^^cander 
Gordon on our side, and he ’s one of the best curlers 
in the country.” 

“That may be, sir, but he’ll maybe find his match 
in the cadger.” 

*In the meantime the minister and two gentle- 
men were holding a preamble about which side 
was to be the winner, and I must say the gentry 
were just as keen as us chaps. But you will better 
understand how the match was made up if I give 
you the players’ names on each side, in the order Of 
tlieir playing : 

Our StdC'—Blendeimn. lliGir Sidr^MitchcU hiU. 

1. Rev. Mr Montgomery. 1. Wully Dalglcish, the Stan- 

hope herd. 

2. .Adam iVeutko, the auld 2. Tarn Anderson, the EHdon 

herd. herd. 

а. John Donaldaon, tho pro- :i. Wully Wilson, the wright. 

center. 

4. Sandy (Grieve, the tailor. 4. Andrei" Blair, Iho'^mith. 

5. Mr Thompson o’ the Fairy .O. Johnny Armstrong, the 

iCuowD. laird 'h overseer. 

б. Mr Robert Sibbald, his (i. Mr J>alryaiplc, the hard 

boarder 

7. Isaac Melrose^ tlie cadg'er. 7. Sir A. Gordon, a guest at the 

Ha*. 

a. Myself, Francis Baldwin, «. Peter .Blackstoclch, the lamFs 

Konter (skip). forester (skip). 

‘ Well, sir, in about a quarter of an hour tho rink 
was ready, the stones lying a’ thegither about tho 
brugh (the brugh, yo ’ll remember, is tho ring round 
the too), and every man had his besom in his hand. 
Just to try the keenness o’ the ice, w’o sent our stones 
to the other end — of course not counting. Sir 
Alexander, 1 must admit, laid on his stones well, and, 
faith, 1 began to think he w'as like to be fashious a 
wee, from his easy style and curler-like apjiearance. 
In driving his two trial-shots, the laird asked him 
to tak tho wick— which means to strike tho stone on 
the side, and glance off at an angle— o’ one o’ T’ani 
Anderson’s stones ; which, faith, he managed ; and his 
second, one he drew to the laird’s besom, and lay. I 
saw our chaps looking rather queer wlien they saw 
the shots played, but I counselled tliem never to 
mind that, for he could na aye play the same. 

“ Now, Frank,” says the laird, when I was about to 
play my trial-stones down tho rink, “ hero 'a a chance 
for you ; raise tJiat stone.” 

‘ I played a line shot ; but being out o’ ])ractice, 1 
could na be expected to do very well at first, so, 
instead o’ raising (wliich, as you know, means just 
striking it fair — ^jmur owm stone lying) the stone at 
the iaird’s besom, I missed it, and took an outwick 
on another stone, which sent it close to tho tcc. 
Though the laird nichered and langlied at my miss, 
he wasna sac ready to laugh a wdiile afterwards. 

‘ For the first two or throe hours, the spirit of the 
game was never very high ; both sides played toler- 
ably well, but without that roaring fun which I have 
known to accompany every “ end ” at curling-matches 
like ours ; in fact, the company was beginning to 
iret a thought dull, though the scoring was even 
unough to have excited more enthusiasm between 
rival parties, when a halt was called, the besoms 
flung down, and half an hour w’as allowed for bread 
and cheese. There was a good deal of import going 
on while we sat on the banks of the pond, all mixed 
throughithcr ; the laird and the cadger were holding 
« conlkb about something I couldna hear, and Sir 
Al^atider and auld Adam Prentice were smoking 
their pipes thegither as crouse as ye like. 

“Novr, Frank,” says the laird, “we’ll have a dram 
together* I know that ’s what you want.” 

“ Weel, laird, may be if we had had one sooner, we 
might have shewn you more sport ; but better late 
than never, ,if it 's your pleasure ! ” 

* iak> we all got a dram— a guid ane too,, which I 
must say improved spirits of the company most 


wonderful, and then we commenced to curl in 
earnest. It was but cluld’s play before: we begood 
to play like men now. 

‘ I will not take up your time by alluding to the 
various outs and ins of the game either before ,th 0 
mid-day lialt, or up till nearly the finish ; but I will 
go on to relate how we gained the bonspiel after as 
tough a contest as the MitcheU-hill players would 
ever w ish to have. 

‘ At B o’clock, p.M. the game stood thus: Mitchell- 
hill, 24 ; Blcndew’an, 20 — the latter wanting but .two 
to bo game. 

‘The closing shots w’cre lost and won thus: Mr 
Thompson o’ tlic Fairy Knowe played uncommonly 
well, and his hoarder chicld not amiss ; and Johnny 
Armstrong, tho forester, fimd WuUy Wilson, the 
wright were byo-ordyiar guid. Wully played his first 
stone a perfect pat-lid on the tcc, and with his second 
.guarded it within two feet- The first remained a pat- 
lid till the end was played out, though his guard was 
chippit frae its place. They were unco near getting 
other two forbyc this one, and indeed they were three 
shots in, till my last stone inwicked from one and 
curled in second. They w^cre now twenty -five to our 
twenty-nine. 

“We’re gradually making up on you, Frank,” the 
laird quietly observed. “You’ll have to tday your 
best, or Ave ’ll be upsides witli you yet.” 

“That’ll bo seen next end, Maistor Ihilrymple, or 
I ’m cheated.” 

‘ And the next end began by Wully JIalgleish, the 
Stanhope herd, making a hog. “ I’hat ’« one ofi' the ice, 
at any rate, says I to our side ; and you ’ll see more o’ 
that kind before the end ’s played out, for the ice is 
beginning to be dour. Now^, lads.” says I, “tliis end 
decide it ; there’s nac \ise in hinging on or saying 
ony mair about it: w'c Avant but tAvo ; the minister’s 
to be first shot this time, and, faitii, I’U be second 
myself.’ 

‘And up comes the worthy minister’s stone, flno 
howc-ice — that’s straight along tho centre o’ the rink, 
as you know, sir — and lies within throe feet o’ the toe. 
’J’hc herd's second stone At as better than the first, and 
lay a goodish side-shot. TJioy were on their metal, 
and playing thair very best ; sometimes ])utting in 
plenty o’ pouther when it was needed, and whiles 
playing gently for a draw when it was needed. Three 
hogs had been already played through over-caution. 
Adam Prentice shewed that he was still the auld 
man, and a swankin’ player into the bargain. Tlie 
tailor and precentor did their best, wliich, however, 
was by no means bye-ordinar; but Mr Thompson 
and bis boarder proved themselves curlers o’ tbo richt 
sort, and playeii every shot in grand style. On the 
other side, the players Avere just as good — not a hair 
to judge 1 ) 3 ', and each man following tho skip’s direc- 
tion ^errible AA^cel. Well, sir, tho stones were lying 
Avell about the brugh, and Mey were two shots in. It 
was Sir Alexander’s turn to play, and fortunately for 
ufi, he iinintcntionall 3 »' opened up a port — which yoji 
know means a clear passage between stones— the very 
thing they should have avoided, hut just what ure 
wanted ; and then the cadger stood ready to play. 

“Now, Isaac,” says 1 , “ye ken as weel as I, what to 
play for. Tlie port is oj[>eii, and they are two shots 
in.” 

* The cadger’s stone is delivered, and, for a wonder, 
he misses the port ; however, “ She’s eoming forrit 
well enough, lads,” says I ; “ soop hef up, soop her up, 
so-op her weel — there now — come : tliat ’s as good as 
the port yet. You’ve positively brought one of the 
minister’s stones in for shot” And. great was tho 
consternation on their side at this uulooked-£br turn 
in our favour. However, Fetor the skip told .them 
not to mind that, for the port was etUl open for Sir 
Alexander’s second and. last steme* And to thkt 
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g!6i>tlemaii*g ptalso I wUl be took the port in 
§3:»'t-rate etyle ; and had he given his stone a little 
less pouthor, ho would have retrieved : but his stone 
curled away to* the other side o’ the hr ugh, and lay 
outside, 

‘‘ Isaac, man, I want you to close that port — draw 
to niy besom ; and if you do toucli any of the stones, 
break an egg, and no more, for they ’re both against 
us.” 

Put your haunet on the ice, where ve want me to 
lie, Frank.” 

“I’ll do that, my man; there’s the verra hit.” 
And by one of the cadger’s best strokes, the Tiort was 
filled, 

‘It was now Peter Blackstock’s turn to play, so the 
laird acted skip for hifn, 

I i* Peter, if you’ll take an in wick on this stone at 
I my besom, I’ll make your wile a present of a new 
j gown.” 

; ‘ I saw the stroke fine, for I cttled [intended] to play 

I it m3’’Belf when my turn came; and says I to myself: 

I ' “ Oh for a miss from Peter, though it should lose 
I a gown to the wife ! ” Peter’s hand tvus trem- 
bling with anxiety, and he fairly bungled the stroke 
altogether. 

“ Od, laird,” says T, “ye shouldna have spoken about 
the gowm till after the stroke was plaj^cd, lor 3'ou’ve 
fairly diimfoundered the forester’s nerves ! ” 

“ Now. Frank,” says the cadger, I wasna fecred 
for ouything the forester could do, for I kent it wasna 
one 0' his kind ; but that’s not to say 1 ’m frightened 
for Try for the verra same stone ; and if ye tak 
tlio wick at my besom, we ’re gan>e*” 

“ Stand awa’ from the stone, Isaac, my man, I ken 
what’s wanted : here goes.” And up comes the stone. 
“1 believe sho has it — no — yes, she has it. Jlinna 
»oop, Gallants— she’s tliere. she’s thorc, she’s tiiichi:!” 

“Frank, you're a gentleman (the first time 1 
ever called that before, Mr Pklitor), and no mistake!” 

‘A kind of unnatural calmness now spread over the 
laird’s countenance; and after the bursts of enthu- 
siasm liad subsided on our side, a perfect silence 
reigned over the rink, for on the forester’s last stone 
dci»endcd all their hopes of cutting us out yet ; 
twenty-nine before, we were now thirt^^-onc, or game, 
unless the forester’s last stone should render his 
side a service by knocking out one, or maybe botli, 
of ours. In a calm, clear voice, the worthy laird 
informed Peter what he, poor chap, already knew too 
well — namely% how the game stood. 

“ There, ’a but one chant:e left, Peter- a forlorn- 
hope, and it’s do or die. Come up the ice all your 
force, and take that stone” (pointi ug to one of ours 
at some distance in front of the teo), 

‘ Tite forester eyes with an air of determination the 
group of close-set stones that close up every road to 
the tee ; ho sets hiraaclf firmly in his cranipots, to the 
precise posture requisite for a dnsliing stroke; his 
etoiio steadies for an instant in the air behind him, 
and away it careers with tremendous fort^c. 

“ Splendid ! ” cries the laird, the only word he lias 
time to say, “ Mind your feet,” cries Sir Alexander 
Oordon, as half«a^dozen etoiieg are sent scattering in 
all directions. But to no purpose; for though the 
minister’s stone was slightly touched, it still remained 
first shot, and mine second. “ Game— t/crwie — game I ” 
and up went our bonnets fleein’ in the air. 

“ Give us your hand, Maistcr Montgomery,” says I, 
for you ana me ’s played yinco w^eel and the worthy 
pastor and I shaked hancto up to the slioutliers. 

^But you must be tired o’ me by this time, Mr 
^ Editor; so I will only add that the laird bail us all 
• Up At the Ha’, where we had plenty o’ everything, not 
fbrgatting beef and g^reeiis, and plenty of good ale to 
jaynd it ower« maybe write another account if wo 
are spared to see anotW year; and in the meantime, 


if you will be good enough to send us a few copies o’ 
Ihe Journal, for the chops to see tlieir names in, you 
will oblige your old friend — the Skip.* 


THE CITY OF MEN.' 
IIoLiNGSHirn, ill his Jlisfori/ of Maummensis, repeats 
a prophecy w*ell known to all northern antiquaries ; 

AVhen all England is aloft, 

Woel ill* they that are in Christ’s Croft; 

And where should Christ’s (’roffc be. 

But botwcon Kibble aifd Mersey? 

And however learnedlj^ Camden may dispute the 
etymology which derives the name of Maneheetcr from 
the English longue, instead of referring it to a purely 
British origin, the former will still find favour in our 
eyes, since, as ho tells us, its good people call the city 
Manchester because it is a ‘city of men!’ And they 
are right, those good people; that is a conclusion I 
have come to from a recent close, however brief, inspec- 
tion of themselves ; and I give my vote accordingly 
for the English etymology. 

If ever a place could apply to itself the account 
Black Topgy gave of her origin, it would surely 
be tliis great capital of tlie north of England r for 
when one sees its most important streets, wdth 
scarcel3’’ two houses together of uniform appearance, 
and with (‘ommerce sitting enthroned at one end to 
dispense millions of wealth, while at the other the 
huckster hawks his potty wares from a stall; its 
princely edifices hustled by mean low-browed shops ; 
its warehouses of palatial vastiiess and decoration, side 
by side with factories that are mere brick boxes ; and 
its long, long rows of poor streets, bare, plain, and 
monotonous as the calico which the inhabitants havo 
spent their lives in producing; he is by no means 
inclined to question the Tops.ynn surmise — ‘ ’spects T 
growed.’ Yes, wo havo here tho America of England, 
not certainly in tho shape of a Philadelphia or a 
Wasliington, no deliberate brick fulfilment of a paper 
I>lan, but a heap of 8pontanoousl3’’ formed Smithvilles 
and Jones villes, that have risen up impulsively just 
when, and where, and how the need of tho moment 
required, each capitalist centre having apparently 
given birth to its own surrounding accretion, and 
all together forming an inartistical and unattractive 
wliole. 

It is a disappointment, too, to see the coal-bom haze 
ever shutting out heaven’s sunshine, and sprinkling all 
things with its dismal flakes, while the very mud, 
soot- tempered, seems mnddier than even the renowne<l 
compound of London. It is a disappointment, because 
not very long since we were told that these grim 
furnaces wore to be endowed with the saturnian power 
of devouring everything tliey generated ; and the City 
of the Tiiarnes was admonished to look to tho City of 
Men, and profit by the example. But now wfiile roses 
even have learned to bloom in the purified Temple 
atmosphere, smoke, checked but for a time in Man- 
chester, again rears its head, and flings out its 
serpent- wreaths from nearly every stalL 

There is something repulsive in shops of inferior 
dimensions, and generally shabby appearance, an- 
nouncing their ownership and wares ifi colossal 
inscriptions, letters three or four feet high, while the 
legends of vast warehouses and factories, in the 
modesty of conscious worth, lurk upon doOr-posts, or 
peep in smallest type from beneath some deep-arched 
portal. Yet Manchester streets may be irregular, and 
its trading inscriptions pretentious, its smoke may be 
dense, and its mud ina3' be ultra-muddy ; but iiot any 
nor all of these things can prevent the image of .tbe 
great city from rising before us as the very aymbol 
of civilisation, foremost in thetnotoh of impxoiuiiment, 
a gtaod incaemtion of progress. 'Jliet eomiinerce has 
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had no unduly materialising influence upon those easily tracjed. The children are the chief workers in j 
origagcd in it here, that vast building at Old Trafford a family here ; they are regarded according to w|mt j 
wliich rose at their bidding, and whose glorious con- tlieir labour will fetch, and as soon as they are old | 
fonts were collocted under their auspices, presents enough, are sent forth to earn. The money-piower (j 
snfllciont i^roof ; hut there is no lack of minor evi- j must always be the ruling power: the parents, there- j: 
dence. *Wicn any of these groat cotton-lords gives t fore, who are often idle, are subordinated to the child- j 
mo a commission for a picture/ observed an artist, a ; ren, on whose wages they mainly depend; parental u 
Londoner by birth, Imt now resident in IMancliostcr, I authority is overthrown ; the harmony of famil,y-Ufe ' i 
‘tlmy always speak and KCTin to feel ns if it were tlioy 1 broken up; and the female character of course injured j j 
who were the obliged party/ T^cre is notliing among ’ in proportion.* ’ * 

them of the too common vulgarity of the petty trades* j This was at least the substance of the speech, j| 
man, none of that dertiand for a servile gratitude so ; though it gives but an imperfect idea of the clearness 1 1 
often one of the trials most galling to genius. Again, of his argument, or the felicitous language which con- ij 
in the rooms of the Koval Institution hangs a picture . veyed it. Our jdeased surprise was not lessened when ii 

of an old French abbe, equally attractive on the ' an indivic|ual, of equally humble appearance, in anotlier j| 

grounds of its merit and its history. It is the work ’ compartment, made some renftirks on tlie comparative l[ 
of a French lady who devotes all the produce of her characters of the factory- worker and agricultural i, 
art to x^urposcs of benevolence, and was originally sent ' labourer, and in words more homely than those of the ; 
here to an exhibition by native atul foreign artists. ’ blind speaker, but not less fluent, maintained his view ' ; 
A gentleman delivering a lecture on this exhibition, oi the question. The subject veering round to tlu^ | 
commented on the extraordinary exccllenco displayed ' physical diflcrencos in diircrcnt ranks, led to a dis- i 
in the i>icture, and regretted, as it was still unsold, covory of his occupation, for on my mentioning having il 
that it should be allowed to leave the country. He* i heard that hatters kept assorted sizes of hats for » 
had no sooner ceased than tlie appeal was rcRpondcd i the various classes of society — gentlemen, servants, | j 
to; the lecture Avas at once purchased, and at rather ' mechanic's, and that the gentlemcuV wore nsuall.y ij 
a liigh price, by one of his hearers, who then observed ^ the largest, he observed tlsat at least tho gcutlemerfs j 

that he thought ho could not do belter than present ’ cervnnt.s were invariably tlie KruaUest; adding — ‘And ; 

it to the Institution wdth Avhicli they v^re connected : ! my opinitm may he recciv(‘d as something worth on ' ’ 
and, accordingly, there it hangs at this moment on ' this subject, for I am u hatter.' 

tlie w'alls of that noble building. For is this spirit And Jiow' is this jueneral intelligence and cultivation 
confined to Ibo upper classes. On tlie recent ('xld- ' to be explained? f)ne cause of the advance, though 
bition of the competition -works of students in the not of the tendency, may be easily traced. When tin* | 
schools of art;, it was truly gratifving to see Avhat <|uestion of the freo-library system Avas first discussed, 
flocks of rough-looking, ill-drespod people crowded in Manche.ster Avas one of the first towns to demand the 1 1 
the evening to the rooms, and to observe Avith Avhat instil ution; and amid long mean streets, well fitted to !i 
attention they examined the various merits of ca'cii ' supply its readers, stands one of the noblest efforts li 
chalk-shadings and pencil-outlines; and people like ; mndr* in tlie cause of human culture, the Camp Field ll 
these are Jmrdly to be susiiected of afRcting an interest Free Library, Here a large and handsome ground- ■; 
they do not feel. | floor ball is filled with (h'sks and tables devoted to 

Much has been said — pcrliajis too much — about the j periodical literature; and the poorest -wanderer may i 
humanising influence of art; but, simultaneously with i drop in and acquaint himself with the chief events and . 
the fine feeling we have alluded to, the men of the ! great discussions of the day. ‘ Here, if it be w'asliing- |l 
City of Men are unquestionably more than usually | day at home, and the w^et linen still liaiigs in the one !{ 
devoted to the small amenities onif(\ An illustration ! room, or the -workman is Aveary with his labour, and / 
of this may be met Avith in every street in tli<» ijolite I his children are ill or noisy, what a resource is Avithin ' I 
and painstaking anxiet 3 ’^ of the passers-by to direct a ; his reach when he can repair to tliis Avell-liL |! 

stranger on his wnu-^. The minute directions, jiatiently j room, Aidth its comfortable scats and unfailing stores I ■ 
repeated when not understood, Avill even sometimes be i of amusomont ! Here, too, is a circulating library for |l 
followed up by a long walk out of the. irm/, in order to | home-reading, iu^ailable on presenting a recommenda- j' 
make sure that the road shall not be mistaken ; and ' lion ; -wdiile a stain'ase, profusely adorned with excel- ' ‘ 
no touched hat and apiiealing look at the end of the lent engravings, leads to a large room containing a [ 
jtnmicy imply that ‘your honour's hesxlth* was the i librarj'^ of reference, the valuable books of which can jj 
exx)ected conclusion. The general intelligence, also, of be perused only w itliin the room, but arc freely handed < 
the lower classes is remarkable. A boy in a ware- ' to any axqdicant without question or introduction, 
house, a lad from the factory, will not only readily 1 But, in .addition to the kind of intelligence alluded [ 
reply to any inciuiries as to the processes going on in ' to, there is a certain completeness in the mind of ! 
his own department, but Avill sliew himself equally ! Manchester, Avhich recognises the mutual dependence * 
conversant with the general details of the business, ' of the physical and intellectual nature. Here, for | 
and in respect to the materials employed, the amount ! instance, public baths and wash-houses were founded | 
of trade, and tho average of w ages. Keturning once I some time before they made their way to tendon# 
from an excursion to inspect a mill a short distance j Kveti swimming-baths for females have begun to 
from Manchester, I hapi)ened to remark to one of my I make some progress, at least in principle: at Peel 
companions that a me<iical friend of mine had been I Park, the Cl 3 ^ninasium aflbrds not only to sedentary 
deploring the prevalence of female lalxuK- in the I men and boy- workers an opportunity of healthful 
factories, on the ground that the feminine character exercise, but a secluded portion of the grounds is set 
was exclusively adapted for domestic seclusion, and apart for girls, to allow them also some small chance 
invariably deteriorated in congregations even of her of proper muscular development. Might not the 
own sex, when a clear though somewhat feeble voice authorities of the London Parks talje a hint 
behind begged to be permitted to make a remark upon this great charity, and so enable many a poor girl 
the subject. 1 avqs then in a third-class carriage, for who sits all day working bugles or quilling blonde 
the very purpose^ of studying the character of the or making artificial fiowers, to enjoy tlie means of 
masses, and I turned quickly, and saw the pale tliin obtaining stronger limbs and a straighter spine ? 
face and sightless ej^es of a man about thirty, neatly Leaving Peel Park, the eye is caught by afi 
but very meanly clad, and evidently of the lower rank, announcement at its gates concerning a scliool . in 
* You are speaking,* said * of the w^ay the female connection wdth the Salibrd Institute ; and here again 
cliaraoter is injured in ike^ies: the causes may be a striking fact presents itselfi Not only Is general 
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edacation offered at a very moderate rate, but there 
are also special classes for instruction in various arts ; 
and among these one, at five shillings a quarter, a 
class for dresfi-itiaking. Now, any one who has kept 
servants can hardly have failed to remark, how 
important an influence the bcinf able to luiike a dress 
fi)r herself, has upoir the female domestic — how much 
neater an appci'iranco she can maintain — liow mucli 
better able sh'e is to restrict her oxpeudiiure to some- 
thing less than her earnings — and liow, besides, as an 
interesting occupation for her leisure liours, it tends 
to prevent their being wasted, as is too often the case, 
on a debasing literature, if it be lawful to give it the 
name. And the visitor of the poor sees, still more 
strikingW, the vast diflereiice lliis knowlt^lge makes 
in a poor man's liome, when his wife is ‘handy at her 
needle,* and out of one old gown can make two new 
frocks. 

As another educational efiijrt poinh'd out by social 
science, one mill-proprietor mentioned, Hint as soon 
as the buildings lor the purpose were completed, he 
Hitended to open a* school for teaching cookery to girls. 
This, it is true, has been done in London ; but the 
idea was not born tberf, for local history informs us, 
that ns Jong ago as ITtJO, ‘in order to perfect young 
ladies in wdiat was then thouglit a necessary part of 
tlieir education, a ])astry-acbool was set u]) in Man- 
chester, which was freiiucnted not only by the dungh- 
fers of the towns-people, but those of tin* neighbouring 
gentlemen.' It were w'cll that young ladies in the jire- 
sGut century sliould not deem it a vulgarity to learn to 
make a digestible pie-cruat : but the principle which 
makes tlie economical prcjiaration of food a part of a 
liictory-girl’s <'ducation, is even more important. And 
considering the tact, that towards tlie recently com- 
pleted chapel in connection with these, intended schools, 
the ‘hands' of this one factory, in number about 1000 , 
contributed no less a sum than L.flOO, it need hardly 
'ne I'oared that they will not ai>preciate any educational 
advantages. 

But social science applies itself not merely to the 
claims of poverty, jt is her part abso to see that those 
who have money to spend slmll have their penny*® 
worth for their penny. 'J’he Manchester omnibus may 
be instanced, which provides for its general three- 
penny fare a lofty, well-ventilated vidiicle, wdth fair 
room for the lower extremities of all. 

It has been admitted tlmt the city’s appearance is 
not very prepossessing; and if this be the <‘nse by day, 
it certainly gains little by night. But all honour to 
this nocturnal dimness, for it is due to the early 
closing : and so well is this movement carricil out, that 
a great number of the sliops are shut as early as seven ; 
and very few are open after eight. When to this daily 
margin, reclaimed from tlie labour-tide, tbo ^Saturday 
iialf-holiday, now so general bore, is added, we may 
conceive how vast u stock of leisure is gained for all 
classes, to aflbrd room for social improvement and 
social happiness. 

‘ But it may not be amiss to advert to some of the 
more latent catises tliat -have led to the advaneement 
of this interesting city. M‘Ciilloch, speaking of Eng- 
land at large, says, that ‘to excel in macliiiie-inaking 
is to excel in wiuit is certainly the most important 
hruncli of manufacturing industry. Superiority in any 
single branch, except this, may exist sinmllaneously" 
with great inferiority in others ; but emiuence in the 
manufacture cf machinery is almost sure to lead to 
•eminence in every other department.’ We may sup- 
pose, then, that the amount •of intellect required lor the 
perfecting of the processes here carried on, cannot all 
be expended on this primary object; i^nd thus a surplus 
18 left to be devoted to other kinds of improvement. 

In re^rd to the handiwork itself, Mr Stevenson, in 
the article on ‘English Statistics,* in the Edinburgh 
Emgchp<tdm^ lays much stress on the practice, almost 


universal in factories, of piece-work payment, as giving 
the workmen an interest' in industry, and an induce- 
ment to execute the greatest amount of work in the 
least space of time ; such an influence even reacting 
upon day-labourers by rousing their emulation, and 
inducing them, in order to avoid invidious comparisons, 
to make exertions unknown in other countries. 

Dr lire, again, in his Philosophy of Manufactures^ 
tlius comineiits on 'tho kind of employment here 
chiefly followed : ‘ Ocimpationa which are assisted by 
steam-engines, require for tlie most part a higher, 
or at least a steadier speides of labour, than thp.se 
winch fire not ; the exercise of tlie mind being then 
partially sulistituled for that of the muscles consti- 
tuting skilled labour;* and tins, as be adds, is always 
paid more biglily than unskilled. He also observes, 
that ‘of all the common prejudices with regard to 
factory -labour, tliere is none more unfounded than 
that which ascubes to it excessive tedium and irk- 
someness above oilier occupations, owdug to its being 
carried on in conjunction with tho unceasing motion 
of the steam-engine. In an establislinicnt for s])inniiig 
or weaving cotton, all the bard work is performed by 
the steam-engine, which leaves for the attendants no 
hard labour at all, and literally nothing to do in 
general, but at intervals to perform 8 omt‘ delicate 
operation, Biich as joining the threads, &e.* His 
remarl; 8 apply especially to the children, of whom 
tluTc-fourtlis of the number employed are engaged in 
piecing; at wliicb be computes tliat a child working 
even twelve hours a day, and attending two mules, 
w'onld yet have six hours of inaction, occurring at 
periods of throe- quarters of a minute or more at a time, 
and mentions that ‘ Fpinners sometimes dedicate these 
intervals to the perusal of hooks.' This, one would 
suppose, can scarcely be generally or easily done, hut 
at least such snatches of leisure occurring so largely 
and regularly, must afford favourable opportunities for 
cultivating the reflective faculties ; and that they are 
thus made use of, seems to be proved by tho general 
intelligence whicdi prevails. 

While, then, this w'ondroiis city^ this giant of the 
English north, is thus advancing with soveii-leagiied 
strides in the path of progress, let no mere adventi- 
tious eircu instances cause it to be viewed unfavourably; 
Jet no unworthy jealoupy prevent the full recognition 
of tJiat toremost position it is jircssing forward to. 
I’bat it is a powerful rival in the race, even compared 
with tlie proud metropolis, must be admitted when 
w’e consider all it has clone and is doing for social 
amelioration and iiutional prosperity ; its devotion 
at once to co'mnuua'o ami industry, to science and 
art; its fostering of kindly feeling and cultivation of 
intellect: its attention to the requirements of those who 
can aflbrd to purehasi' comfort, and the wants of those 
who have nothing to pay ; its provision for every 
bodily demand, and every mental and moral need. 
Herein, indeed, in this universality of genius wdiich 
cares for every Lb mg, and overlooks or neglects nothing, 
lies tlie great pccret of its success. One of tho most 
eminent inhabitants of tlie city, accompanying a party ia 
the inspection of one of its great establishments, intro- 
duced them to the sLcam-enginc which keeps in motion 
all the machinery on tlie premises, with tho exclama- 
tion: ‘ Hero is tho real Manchester Man ! * It may at 
least symbolise liiin. iNIaking its energy felt throngli- 
out every part, its influence as active in the remotest 
corner as in its immediate neighbourhood ; not putting 
forth its eflorts in one mode of operation only, but 
doing wdiatever is to be done, lifting or pressing in 
one place, rolling or stamping in another, taking in 
here, sending out there, just as need may require; 
and with no capricious intermittent exertion, but in 
steady, unw^earied diligence moving all, regulating 'all, . 
tho tiniest pin not eluding its grasp, the hugest wheel 
not beyond its capacity ; this mighty worker is Indeed 
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no inapt image of thoao whty evoke its nuwera, and 
wlio, not only by using its services, but by imitating 
its action, have obtained the present high place, and 
the prospect of a yet loftier future, for the City of Men* 

O 9 E O L A: 

A ROMANCE. 

CHAPTEU T.V*— THE VOLUNTEEHS. 

My sister kept lier word. I saw no more of her for 
that day, nor until noon of the next. Tiien she 
came forth from her chamber in full riding costume, 
ordered White Eox to be saddled, and, mounting, 
rode oiF alone. 

I felt that I had no power over this capricious 
spirit. It was idle to attempt controlling St. She 
was beyond the dictation of fraternal authority— 

lier own mistress — and evidently determined upon 

having her will and her way. 

After the conversation of yesterday, I felt no 
inclination to interfere again. She was acquainted 
with my secret; and knowing this, any counsel 
from mo would come with an ill grace, and bo as 
ill received. I resolved, therefore, to witlihold it, 
till some crisis should arrive that w^ould render it 
more impressive. ^ 

For several days this coolness continued between 
ns— at which my mother often wondered, but of which 
she received no explanation. Indeed, 1 fancied that 
even her afi’ection towards me was not so tender as 
it used to bo. Perhaps I was wronging her. She 
was a little angry with me about the duel with 
Ringgold, the first intelligence of which had gravely 
affected her. On my return I had received her 
reproaches, for it was believed that I alone was to 
blame in bringing the affair about, ‘Why had I 
acted so rudely towards Arens Ringgold ? And all 
about nothing? A trumpery Indian belle? What 
mattered it to me what may have been said about 
the girl? Likely what w^as said was nothing more 
than the truth. I should have behaved with more 

prudence.’ , , , , 

I perceived that my mother had been informed 
upon most of the material points connected with the 
affair. Of one, however, she was ignorant : she knew 
not who the ‘trumpery Indian belle’ was— she had 
not heard the name of Maiimee. Knowing her to be 
ignorant of this, I listened with more calmness to 
the aspersive remarks. 

For all that, I was somewhat excited by her 
reproaches, and several times upon the point of 
declaring to her the true cause why I had called 
Ringgold to an account. For certain reasons I 
forbore. My mother would not have believed me. 

As for Ringgold himeelf, I ascertained that a great 
change in his fortunes had lately taken place. His 
fkther was dead— ^had died in a fit of passion, 
whilst in the act of chastising one of his slaves. A 
blood-vessel had burst, and he had lidhm, as if by a 
judgment of God. 

Arens, the only son, was now master of his vast, 
ill-gotten wealth— a plantation witli some three hun- 
dred slaves upon it; and it was said that tliis had 
only made Ijjim more avaricious than ever. 

His dim was— as it had been that of the older 
Ringgold— to become owner of everybody and every- 
thing around him — a grand money^despot. The son 
was a fit successor to the father. 

He bad played the invalid for a while— carrying 
bis arm in a sUng-r-and, as people said, not a Uttle 
vain nf' liavJng been engaged in a duek Those who 
understood bow that affdir had terminated, thought 
he had little reason to be prpnd of it. 

It seemed \the hostiEty , between him and myself 
had brought dbout relations with 

our family. X ^learned had been a constant 


visitor at the house; and the world atill believed 
liitp the adopted suitor of Virginia. Moreover, since 
his late accession to wealth and power, he had growir 
more than ever a favourite with my ambitious mother. 

I learned all this with regret. 

The old home appea*%d to have undergone a change. 
Tliere was not the same warmth* of aflfection as of 
yore. I missed my kind, noble father. My mother at 
times appeared cold and distant, as if s]lie believed me 
undutifnl. My undo was her brother, and like her 
in everything ; even my fond sister seemed for tho 
moment estranged.- 

J began to feel as a stranger in my own house, and, 
feeling so, stayed but little at home. Most of the day 
was 1 abroa<i, with Gallagher as^ my companion. Of 
course, my friend remained our guest during our stay 
on the Buwanee. * 

Our time was occupied, partly with the duties upon 
which we had been commanded, and partly in follow* 
ing the aratisement of tlie chase.. fM* decr^hunting 
and fox-running we had an abundance ; but I did not 
enjoy it as formerly; neither did niy companion— 
.mlent sportsman though he was — seem to take the 
delight in it which he had anticipated. 

Our. military duties were by no means of an 
arduous nature,, and were usually over before noon. 
Oiir orders had been, not so much to recruit volun- 
,^eers as to sux^erintcud the organisation of those 
already raised; and ‘muster them into service.’ A 
corps had already advanced some length towards for-- 
mation, having elected its own officers, anil enrolled 
most of its rank and file. Our part was to inspect, 
instruct, and govern them. 

The little elmrch, near the centre of the settlement, 
was the hend-quarters of the corps; and there the 
drill was daily carried on. 

The men wore mostly of the poorer class of white 
settlers — small renting planners — and squatters who 
dwelt along the swarnp-odges, and who managed 
to eke out a precarious subsistence partly by the use 
of their axes, and partly from the product of their 
rifles. The old hunt€T IIickn)an was among the 
number; and wliat did not much surprise me, I 
found the worthies Sx^ence and Williams enrolled in the 
corps. Upon these scamps 1 was determined to keep 
a watiihful eye, and hold them at a wary distance. 

Many of the privates were men of a higher class — for 
the common danger had called all kinds into the field. 

The officers were usually planters of wealth and 
influence; though there were some who, from the 
democratic influence of elections, were but ill qualified 
to wear epaulettes. 

Many of these gentlemen bore far higher official 
titles than either Gallagher or myself. Colonels and 
majors appeared to be almost as numerous as privates. 
Rut for all this, they did not demur to our excr* 
cising authority over them. In- actual war-time,' it 
is not uncommon for a lieutenant of the ‘line,’ or tlie 
lowest subaltern of the regular army, to bo placcul in 
command of a full colonel of militia or volunteers I 

Here and there was an odd character, who perhaps^ 
in earlier life, had ‘ broken down ’ at West Point, or 
liad gone through a month of campaigning service in 
the Creek wars under ‘ Old Hickory.’ Those, fancy- , 
ing themselves aufalt in the military art, were not so 
pleasant to deal with; sgntd at times it required |ifU 
Gallagher’s determined firmness to convince them 
that he was commander-in-'Clii^f upon thn Buwanee. 

My friend’s reputation as a * fire*eater ’ which had 
preceded him, had as much weight in confirming his 
authority as the. com mission which he brought wtlh. 
him from ‘ head-quarters/ 

Upon the whole, we got along smoothly enough with 
these gentlemen — most of whom seemed desirous of 
learning their duty, and stthniiUed to our Instrise^aiis 
with cheerfulness. 
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Tliere was no lack of champagno, brandy, and 
cigars. Tiie neighbouring planters i/rere liospitable ; 
and had my Criend or myself been iuclined towards 
I dissipation, we could not have been established in 
better quarters for indulging the propensity. 

To this, however, neither of u6 gave way ; and our 
moderation no doubt caused us to be held in higher 
esteem, even among the hard drinkers by whom we 
were surrounded* 

Our new life w^as by no means disagreeable ; and 
but for the unpleasantness that had arisen at home, I 
could iiave felt for the time contented and happy. 

At iiome — at home — there was tho canker : it 
appeared no longer a home. 

I 

OHAPTKIt LVI, 

I • 

WYHTEaiOTJS CnANOt^ 

Not many days had elapsed before 1 observed a 
sudden change in tho conduct of Gallagher; not 
towards myself, or my motijcr, but in his manner 
towards Virginia. 

Tt was the day after 1 had held the conversation 
with her, tliat 1 first noticed this. 1 noticed at the 
same time that her manner towards him %vas equally 
altered. 

The somewhat frosty politeness that had hitherto 
been observed between them, appeared to have 
suddenly thawed, and their old genial friendship to 
become re-established on its fornuir footing. 

They now played, and sang, and laughed together, 
and read, and chattered nonsense, as tiiey had been 
used to do in times past. 

‘Ah!^ thought I, ‘it is easy for him to forget; he 
is but a friend, and, of course, cannot have tlio feel- 
ings of a brother. Little matters it to him what 
may be her secret relations, or with wliom. What 
need ho care about her improprieties ? Slie is good 
company, and her winning way has beguiled him 
from dwelling upon that suspicion, which he must 
have entertained ns well as myself. lie has either 
forgotten, forgiven, or else foxind some explanation 
of her conduct that seems to satisfy him. At all 
events, 1 appear to have lost his sympathy, while 
she has regained his confidence and friendship.* 

I was at first astonished at this new^ phase in the re- 
lations of our family circle — afterwards puzzled by it. 

I was too ju’oud and piqued to ask Gallagher for 
an explanation; and, as he did not volunteer to give 
one, I w^as compelled to abide in ignorance. 

I perceived that my motlier also regarded this 
altered behaviour with surprise, and also w'ith a 
feeling of a soniewdiat diderent kind— suspicion. 

1 could guess the reason of this. She fancied that 
they w.0re growing too fond of each other — that, 
notwithstanding he had no fortune but his pay-roll, 
Virginia might fancy the dashing soldier for a 
husband. 

Of course my mother, having already formed designs 
as* to the disposal of her daughter, could not calmly 
contemplate such a destiny as this. It was natural 
enough, tlien, she should look with a jealous eye 
upon the gay confidence that had been established 
between them. ' 

t X should have been glad if I could have slwired my 
othe|^5a suspicions ; happy if my sister had but 
ted her afibetions there. My friend would have 
been welcome to nail me brother, t'or tuneless though 
Iko mjght be, I should have made no opposition to 
that alliance. 

But it never entered my thoughts that there was 
aught between the two but the old rolljcking friend- 
ship; and love acts not in tbait style. Bo far as 
Captain Gallagher was concerned, I could have given 
my mother asaaraueo’ that would liave quieted her 
fears. 


And yet to a stranger they, might, have appeared 
as lovers-^almost to any one except myself. Tiiey 
were together half the day and half the night: tfiey 
rode together into the woods, and were sometimes 
absent fur hours at a time. X perceived tli^t my 
comrade began to care little for my company, aifad 
daily less. Btranger still, the chase no longer 
delighted him ! As for duty, this he sadly neglec^t 
and had not the ‘lieutenant’ been on tho ground, 

I fear the ‘corps’ would have stood little ohauco of 
instruction. 

As days passed on, I fancied that Gallagher began 
to relapse into a more sober metliod. He certainly 
scemeil more thoughtful. This was when my sister 
was out of sight. It was not the air he had worn 
after our arrival — but very diflercnt. 

It certainly resembled tho bearing of a man in love, 
lie would start on hearing iny sister's voice IVom 
witliout — his car was quick to catch every word from, 
her, and his eyes expressed delight whenever she came 
into tho room. Once or fwice, I saw him gazing at 
her with an expression upon his countenance that 
betokened more than friendship. 

My old suspicions began to return to me. After 
all, he miyht be in love with Virginia? 

Certainly, she was fair enough to impress the heart 
even of this adamantine soldier. Gallagher was no 
lady’s man— had never been known to seek conquests 
over the sex — in fact, felt some awkwardness in their 
company. My sister seemed the only one before 
whom he could converse with fluency or freedom. 

Notwithstanding, and after all, he might be in love ? 

I should have been pleased to know it, could 1 only 
have insured him a reciprocity of his passion ; but 
alas ! that was not in my power. 

. I wondered whether s/tc ever thought of him as a 
lover; hut no — she could not — not if she was thinking 
of 

And yet her behaviour towards him Avas at times 
of such a character, that a stranger to her eccentri- 
cities would have fancied she loved him. Even I was 
mystified by her actions. She either had some feeling 
for him, beyond that of mere friendship, or made 
show of it. If he loved l»er, and she knew it, then 
her conduct was cruel in the extreme. 

I indulged in such speculations, though only when 
I could not restrain myself from dwelling upon them. 
TJiey were unpleasant ; at times even painful. 

I lived in a niMZC of doubt, puzzled and perplexed 
at what was jisssing around me; but at this time 
there turned u]) a new chapter in our family history, 
that, in point of mystery, eclipsed all the otliers. A 
piece of information reached rne, that, if true, must 
sweep all these new-sprung theories out of my mind. 

I learned that my sister was in, love with* Arens 
Ringgold — in other words, that she was ‘ listening to 
his addresses ! ’ 

CIIArTCU LVII. 

MV I N V O llM AN V. 

Tins I had upon tlie authority of my faithful wer^ 
vant, Black Jake. Upon almost any other testimony,, 

I slumid have been incredulous ; but his was unim- 
peachable. Negro as ho was, his perceptions were 
keen enough ; while his earnestness proved tliat be he* 
lioved what he said. lie had reasons, and gave them. 

1 received the strange intelligenco in this wise : 

I w^as seated by the bathing-pond, alone, busied ‘ 
with a book, when I heard Jake’s familiar TOiee< 
pronouncing my name : * Massr George.’ 

‘Well, Jake?’ 1 responded, without withdra^^ 
my eyes from the p^ge. 

‘Ise wanted all da momiu* to git you 'loiSie by 
seif; Ise want to hab a leetle bit ob a convasayimm;/ 
Massr George.’ 

The solemn tone, so unusual in the voiee of Jake^ 
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awolcc my nttontioo. MochanicaMy closing tlie book, 
I looked up in his face ; it was solemn as his speech* 

* A con \ creation with me, J ake ? * 

^ Ye, massr— dat am if you isn’t ingage?’ 

* Oh, by no means, Jake. Go on ; let me hear what 
you Imve to say.’ 

^Foor fellow !’ thought I — ‘he has his sorrows too. 
Some complaint about Viola. The wicked coquette 
is torturing him with jealousy ; but what can I do? 
I cannot maLe her love him— no. “ One man may 
lead a liorso to tho water, but forty can’t make liiin 
drink.” No; the little jade will act as sho pleases, in 
spite of any remon^^trauce on my part. Well, Jake ?* 

* Wa, Massr George, I doant ineself like to inta- 
fere in lha ’fairs ob da family — daat I doant ; but ye 
SCO, massr, things am a gwine all wrong— all wiong, 
by Golly!’ 

^ In what respect?* 

* Ah, massr, dat young lady— data 3»oung lady.’ 

Folitc of Jake to call Viola a young lady. 

‘You think sho is deceiving you?* 

‘More dan me, Massr George— more dan me/ 

‘Whiit a wicked girl! But, perhaps, Jake, you 
only fancy tliese tilings ? Have you had. any iiroots of 
her being unfaithful ? Is there any one in purLicular 
who is now paying her attentions?’ 

‘ Yes, massr ; berry partiekler— nebber <^0 partiekler 
before — nebber.’ 

‘ A wiiilc man ? ’ ' 

* Gorraniiglity, Mnssr George!’ exclaimed Joke, in 
a tone of surprise ; * ^ ou do talk kewrious : ob eoorse 
it am a wiiitc man. Ko odder dau a wiute man dar 
ehew ’tention to tha young lady/ 

I could not help smiling. Consiilering Jake’s owm 
complexion, 4ie appealed to hold very exalted view’s ot 
the unapproach ablcness of his eUarmcr by those of 
her own race. I had once heard him boast that he 
was tho ‘ only man ob colour dat could shine Mm It 
was a w’hite inan, then, who was making his misery. 

‘ Who is he, flake?’ I inquired. 

*Ah, massr, he am dat ar villain debbil, Arums 
Binggol’!* 

‘What! Arens JUnggold?— he making lo^e to 
Viola?* 

‘Viola! Gorramighty, Massr George!’ exclaimed 
the black, staring till his eyes shewed only the 
whites — ‘Viola! Gorramighty, 1 nebber say Viola! 
•^nebber I ’ 

‘ Of whom, then, are you speaking?’ 

‘ O massr, did I not say da young lady ? dat am tha , 
young misfsa — Missa Vaginny/ i 

‘ Oh I my sister you mean. Poll, poh ! Jake. That 
is an old story. Arens Kinggold h.is been paying his | 
addresses to "my sister for many years ; hut with no i 
chance of buclcss. You needn't trouble yourself 
about that, my faithful friend ; there is no danger of 
their getting married. She doesn’t like him, Jake— I 
wonder wlio does or could— and ov(*u it she did, I j 
would not permit it. But there ’s no fear, so you | 
may make your mind easy on that score/ 

My liarangue seemed not to satisfy the black. lie 
stood scratching liis head, as if ho had something 
more to communicate. 1 waited for liim to speak* 

‘’Scooae mo, Massr George, for da trcc f^mi, but dar i 
you make mighty big mistake. It am true dar war 
a time when Missa Vaginny she no care for dat ar 
snake in da grass. But (k3 times am cliangc: liiui 
father— da ole thief— he am gone to tlia udda w orld ; 
tha young un he now ricli — he big planter— tha biggest 
on da ribber : ole missa slie ’courage him come see 
Missa Vaginny — 'cause ho ricih, he good spec.’ 

‘I know all that, Jake : my mother always wished 
it; but that signifies nothing— my sister is a little 
self^Wille4> certain to have her own way. 

Theve is Ao Ifear of her giving her consent to marry 
Arena Rinwold/ 


‘ ’Scoose me, Massr George, ’scoosc me ’gain— tell 
you, masBTf yon p^ako rUistake: she a’most oohsent 
now/ V*'" 

‘ Why, what haa put this notion into your i|iead,kW'\^ r 
good fellow?’ *.‘‘•1 

‘Viola, massr. Dat ere quadroon tell mo all/ 

‘ So, you arc friends with Viola again ?’ 

‘ Ye, Massr George, we good friend as ebbor. Twar 
t only my s’picion — I war wrong. She good gal- 7 «l|ie 
true as de rifle. No more s’picion o’ ber, on do fwsrt 
j ob Jake— no/ ^ 

I ‘I am glad of that. But pray, what lias she tMb. 
j }ou about Arens Ringgold and my sister?* 

I ‘ She tell me all : she see somethin’ ebbery day, 

‘ Every day ! Why, it is many days since Arens 
I RinggoluliasS visited here'?’ • 

‘ No, massr ; dar you am mistake ’gain : Mass Arums 
he come to da house ebbery day — a’most ebbery day/ 

I ‘Nonsense; I never saw him here. 1 never heard 
I of Ids liaving been, sinc(‘ my return from the fort/ 

‘ But him hab been, for all dat, massr ; 1 sec *im 
mescir. He come wlien you gone out. IJe l>e here 
when w’e goes a huntin'. I see iini coino yest’daj^ 
when you nii’ Mass Garger w’ar away to tha boluu leers 
— dat ho war sat’ii/ 

‘ You nstonisii mo/ 

‘Dat’s not all, massr. Viola she say dat Missa 
Vatrimiy she ’liavc dilTrent from what she used to: 
he talk love; she not angry no more; sho listen to him 
talk. Oh, Massr George, Viola think she give her 
consent t’ marry liini : dat would be dreadful thing 
— berry, berry dreadful.’ 

‘Jake,’ said I, ‘listen to me. You will stay by the 
house w hen I am absent. You will take note of evqry 
one who comes and goes ; and whenever Arens King- 
gold makes his appearance on a visit to the family, 
you will come for me as fast as horse can cany' 
you/ 

‘Gollys! dat I will, Massr George: you nebber 
fear, I come fuss cnuli‘— like a streak ob de greased 
liglitnin’/ 

And with tliis promise, the black left me, 

* ♦ I 

With all my'^ disposition to bo incredulous, I could 
not disregard the information thus imparted to me. 
Beyond doubt, there w'as truth in it. Tiic black w'as 
too faithful to think of deceiving me, and too astute 
to be himself deceived. Viola had rare opportunities 
ior observing all that passed within our family circle; 
and what motive could she have for inventing a tale 
like this ? 

Besides Jake had himself seen Kinggold on visits — 
of which I had never been informed. This confirmed 
the other— confirmed all. 

What was I to make of it ? Three who appear as 
lovers— the chief, Galliigher, Arena KiOggoldl ItSf^us 
she irrown wicked, abandoned, and Is coquetting witfi 
all the world ? 

Can she have a thought of Kinggold ? Noi— It is 
not iiossiblc. I could understand her having £}|i 
afTeclion for the soldier — a romantic passion for tlic 
brave and ceriainly handsome chief; but for Arens 
Ringgold — a squeaking, conceited snob, with nought 
but riches to rocommeud him' — this appeared utterly 
improbable. 

Of course, the influence was my mother's; but never 
before had I entertained a thought that VJi^ginia^ 
would yield. If Viola spoke the truth, she had' 
yielded, or was yielding. ^ 

‘Ah, mother, mother! little knowest thou the 
fiend you w^ould introduce tp your home, and 
as your child.* 
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It is doubtful whether there be another monosyllable 
in the language ivhich admits of such delicate distinc- 
tions as tliat most common one which heads this paper 
*— Sir, Not the trembling ‘ No’ of the bashful maiden, 
whoso command of verbal inflection is so perfect that 
she makes it to fill the place of ‘ Yes,* Qould be more 
significant: not the emphatic ‘There* of the dined 
alderman, who pushes his last plate an inch or two 
from Uis encroaching stomacdi with a satisfied sigh, 
and a comfortable and firm belief in his own mind 
that he ha.s, in the highest and noblest sense, said 
Grace: not the * Well?* of the rival conversationalist, 
interrogatively fitted in at the conclusion of your 
very best narration, as though the point were yet 
to come : not the facile ‘ Ah ! * of the debt-hardened 
borrower, when he is reminded of the little account 
which, with the utmost delicacy, you have forborne 
to speak of until.it Jias almost run clean out of sight 
for ever underneath the statute of limitations: not 
the ‘ Bah I * of the attorney, so different from the same 
expression in the mouth of the innocent w'carers of 
his slieepskins, wlien you inadvertently let fall some 
moral axiom or some tender euntiment, forgetting in 
whose iwesence you stand : not even the ‘ Chur-r-r-cli, 
Chur-r-r-ch* of the Hyde Park democracy, w*hen 
they flung, some months ago, that elongated mono- 
syllable, with so great distinctness of meaning, at 
the titled Sabbath-breakers and miserable sinners of 
‘carriage-people* in the Ring; nothing equally brief 
liad ever such variety of meaning as this ‘ Sir.* 

Even in writing, and when it stands apart and 
unrelieved by ‘ My dear,’ or ‘ Dear,* it has a certain 
unpleasant significance. It shews that the WTiter 
has no acquaintance^ and far less friendship with the 
person he addresses ; that, for certain, Iio does not 
know anything about liirn, and that, in all probability, 
he does not care. There is not only a stiffness and 
reserve, but an absolute antagonism in a ‘ Sir’ of this 
florfc. It is more than possible^that it may he followed 
by, ‘As the legal advisers of Messrs Harpy,’ &c., and 
that the whole may be concluded — like an unprepos- 
sessing scorpion, whose worst has yet to cOnio in the 
tail of .it — by the signature of a legal firm. One 
has, in this case, to write back ‘ Gentlemen, ’ too, in 
return for it, which, it may bo, is as tremendous a 
sacrifice of truth as of inclination. The editor of the 
Moral Leoer — by no means the talented Irish novelist 
-qf that name — ^begins with the ‘ Sir ’-indignant, when 
iie writes that he is in truth astonislied at his once 
•esteemed contributor requiring compensation in dross 
for that blessed privilege of elevating the masses 


which has been affbrded to him by the publication 
of hi.H artic:la ; and the once esteemed contributor has 
made previous use of it, apologetically, in demanding 
modestly to know^ wliether the Lever was accustomed 
to balance its accounts at the end of every six months 
or of a year. 

This ‘ Sir * epistolary may be the herald of a coin- 
pulsory marriage (when it emanates, for instance, 
from one of the big brolbers of the three Mias 
Malonies, denominated, for certain reasons, ‘ Plague, 
Pestilence, and Famine ’); of unexpected offspring 
of a doubtful paternity; of death, itself, even — ^pro- 
vided, at least, that there is no property bequeathed 
to us, in which case we may be sure it would become 
‘ My dear Sir,’ or ‘ My very dear Sir,’ in proportion 
to the sum ; but it is never by any cliance the 
harbinger of anytliing satisfactory, except perhaps 
in the extremely mitigated form of a receipt for the 
second payment of a disputed bill. ‘ Sir ’ never asks 
you to dinner, nor even pays you a compliment, 
except of the most artificial character, such as that 
of representing somebody as your most obedient and 
humble servant, wdio, if not an utter stranger, is a 
foe determined upon your ruin. ‘ Sir ’ is the dogged 
submission which the most savage hand is compelled 
to pay to the lawfl of civilisation, the transparent veil 
through which it strikes with undiniinished power. 
The only social invitation which it ever heralds is 
that whicli belongs to the duello, the pressing 
summons to ‘ pistols for two in the sawpit,’ or other 
unfrequented meeting-place; nor has it anything to 
do with love, except at the extreme fag-end of it, 
when it sometimes announces Cupid’s death and the 
birth of mammon coiiicidentljjr, in the notice of action 
for breach of promise of marriage. It is the sign that 
the chain of friendship is broken, and that the remain- 
ing life-links which connect us and the writer must 
needs be formed of a far baser metal. Indeed, the 
only sort of excellence wliich the ‘Sir’ epistolary 
possesses, is of a decidedly negative character ; it does 
not, as far as we are aware, form part of the formula 
of a writ. 

The ‘ Sir * colloquial, on the other hand, may be 
urbane and graceful enough ; the tongue can express 
by inflection what it is not in the power of the pen 
through the same term to convey. A trivial and 
common-place rcMuark of ours — for we do make such 
things on rare occasions, and at very long intervals — 
to a fellow-traveller in a railway -earn age, has been 
sometimes replied to by this little word, in a manner 
(before our marriage, that is) which has set our heart 
beating, and our cheeks aflame; our youth and 
beauty were remarkable at one period, and wo have 
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now and then been forcibly recalled to a sensso of 
them by the silvery softness of this monosyllable 
*Sir,' expressed with all the admiring:: modesty of 
sweet seventeen. What a totally difierent signifi- 
cance has the very same word in the mouth of our 
friend. Bullion of the Exchange ! — Bullion, wlio sits 
opposite to us in church, and annoys us by his conde- 
scension and assumption of supercolestxal dignity— 
Bullion, whom one wonders the clergyman docs not 
rebuke from the pulpit, saying: ‘Miserable sinner, 
behave yourself as such,* instead of giving a piece of 
his mind to the charity-boy asleep in the aisle, who 
does not want it. You should hear his ‘Sir’ in a 
railway-carriage. Ask him what ’s o’clock, ofler him 
a newspaper, tread upon his gouty toe, (bore him, be 
polite to him, or insult liim, the result will be all the 
same,) and if he does not happen to know tliat you 
also are a ver}^ rich man indeed, what a terrible 
monosyllable he will make of it! ‘Do you know to 
whom you are iiddrosaing yourself ? ’ ‘ CoJifovnd 

your impertinence ! ’ and ‘ Who in the name of all 
first-class passengers may you be?’ are all implied 
in his enunciation of ‘ Sir ! ’ 

Alone, this word is absolute and of the greatest 
consequence, like any rich bachelor uncle ; like him, 
too, married to another, it loses all importance, and 
becomes of quite fifth-rate account. The snarling 
‘Yesair,* the mendacious ‘ Comingsir,’ of the hotel 
waiter, express only respect with the chill off, and 
very little even of that. The ‘ By-your-leave-sir * of 
the luggage-porter, so far from being a liomagc to 
your rank and character, is the prologue, and some- 
times even the epilogue, to your being run over by 
a cast-iron truck. The ^ Whaf, Sir!’ ‘J/e, Sir?’ of 
offended dignity, instead of being relieved and palli- 
ated by this respectful monosyllable, is sharpened 
and rendered all tlie more ferocious by it ; wliile the 
phrase ‘ You^ Sin,’ possi'ssos all the sombre signifi- 
cance of the ancient ‘Sirrah,’ and is commonest in 
the mouth of the angry pedagogue, with cane in 
, hand. Lastly, wiiat a world of n^aning, depi> and 
wide, is conveyed by the ‘Sir’ oratorical! WJiile it 
appears to refer solely to aomo august personage in 
a wig and other i:uperfluities, w'ho n)ay happen for 
the nonce to bo the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, it in reality typifies the whole civilised world, | 
and sometimes (when an honourable member gets 
impassioned) oven -the starry firmament in addition. 
Heaven itself is called to witness to the shameful 
treatment of the independent electors of Ballyblarney, 
to their having been scrimped under the harrow^ of the 
Saxon, by the aid of this unconscious ‘ Surh-rh-rh.’ 
By ‘ Sir-r-r,’ too, a trea dicrous and perfidious govern- 
ment is wmrned that, though it may not he plaecd in 
an ignonuwious minority (hat night, a day unll come 
when the vials of wrath will be poured out upon it, 
and when not a place above the value of two thousand 
a year will be left among its dissipated atoms ; ami, 
by the same word, a factious opposition is solemnly 
advised, as by the still small voice of conseir-nce itself, 
to cease to assist by tlieir unserupulous rnd obstruc- 
tive policy, the foreign invader and tlie domestic 
anarchist. By this, too, tlie country is informed, 
amidst tximultuous cheering, that its state of pros- 
perity is unexampled, and its present height of 
social happiness the greatest which it lias ever yet 
attained ; and, by this, it is adjured to hesitate, amidst 
tupmltuous cheering likewise, lest the small end of 
the wedge bo introduced, and the flag which for a 
thousand years has braved the battle and the breeze 
be hoisted half-mast high, because England’s glory 
has set. It is indeed the unalterable opinion of the 


writer of this paper that, should tliis term of ‘ Sir ’ be 
eliminated from our language, the destruction of the, 
constitution would follow as a matter of course. 


THE PURGATORY OF PRISONERS., 

Therb is a class of men in the world the fundamental 
doctrine of whose gloomy creed appears to bo dis- 
belief in social progress. The ray of new light in 
which more cheerful temperaments are rejoicing, 
serves for them only to deepen the shttdow% Their 
vocation is to state and rc-state each soidal problem, 
and to ignore or (lenounce all attempts at its solution. 
When the philanthropist talks of decrease in the 
amount of. evil, they suspect mere variety of develop- 
ment: the change, they say, is but in kind, the degree 
is as high as hcretolbre. Let an entorpriso be ('ver 
so noble in its aim, no throb of sanguine syinpalhy 
prevents them from coolly calculating the ri tarding 
force which will, they maintain, in a given time, 
check its impetus, and diminish its results. Talk to 
them of preventive or reformatory measures, thej' 
answer you with a shrug and a sigh. ‘Once had, 
always bad’ is a dogma of minds of this desponding 
cast. Yet, since facts arc stubborn things, we should 
like to put into the hands of such men certain trea- 
tises on Irish convict-prisons at this moment before 
us. Wo think they would find it difficult to deny that 
these report a very remarkable amount of success in 
solving one of the vital questions the Spliinx of our ’ j 
times keeps putting to society, and wliicli society must j 
reply to iiroporly, or woe betide it !-— the question, j 
namely, What is to be done with our criminal popula- | 
lion ? Or, rather, since in theory it is -universally j 
allowed tliat criminals arc to be deterred by piimwb- | 
ment, and reformed by discipline, the Sphinx V present | 
question may be more correctly staled thus: ‘In 
what manner do you propose to sot about deterring 
and reforming ? ’ 

To this the papers befon^ us return a most satis- 
factory answer. They tell us what has actually been 
accoraplisbcd by the system pursued in Ireland for 
the last year and a half-— no very lengthened period, 
it is true, yet amply sufficient to prove the soumlness 
of the principle on which the system is based, and the 
excellence of the macliinery by which it is worked- 
Its distinctive feature consists of its intermediate 
prisons-— ‘ places of jiurgatorial purification,’ to use 
the language of one of their advocates; ‘filterers 
between the prisons and the public,’ according to the 
metaphor of another— -in which, the penal stage past, 
the prisoner becomes subjected not only to additional 
reformatory influences, but to actual probation ; and 
this, it is obvious, must act favourably both on the 
man himself, and on the public feeling concerning 
him, by fitting liim to return to the duties of the 
free, and affording evidence of his power to perform 
them, by restoring his self-respect, and giving him 
a claim to the respect of others. Wo now proceed to 
give an account of the i)rcscnt plan of Irish convict; 
management, contrasting it, first of all, with that 
whicli it happily replaces. 

‘It’s always the darkest the hour before day/ 
prettily says the Irish proverb. ‘ When things are at 
the worst, they mend,’ according to our more prosaic 
way of stating the same truth. 

Jii 1853, Captain Crofton was authorised to inquire 
into the state of Irish convict-prisons, and here is his 
account of them, given in a year after ; ‘ It was as 
deplorable as it is possible to conceive— the prisoners 
were morajly and physically prostrate. There wm a 
want of the element of hope in them, of education, 
and of everything else one would wish to find. The 
prisons were overcrowded in a very great degr^.’ 
After hearing this, we are prepared to find that Irish 
prisoners were an intolerable nuisance to the colonies- 
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From Western Australia, the goTcmor writes to 
deprecate their being sent out with tickets of licence, 
suggesting—with some prevision of the present 
system — * twelve months* rigid control to train them 
into fitness for relative liberty.* The samc^ gentleman 
goes on to remark, os *a noticeable feature in the 
idiosyncrasy of the Irish prisoners, that they evin<je 
a singular inaptitude to comprehend the nature of 
moral agencies, or to be affected by them.’ Again, 
he speaks of six hundred of these men as ‘lost to 
every impulse of independent thought or action, 
debilitated, diseased, indolent, and noticeably ill- | 
trained.* Such, then, was the raw material with which 
the new system has had to deal, such was the desper- 
ate ease which called for prompt and radical remedy. 

The Irish Prisons Act of Parliament having passed 
August 7, 1854, the first step taken was to do aw'ay 
with the overcrowding of the jails. The best con- 
ducted prisoners were, according to a suggestion 
of the lord-lieutenant, Lord St Germains, recom- 
mended for discharge ; a hundred warders were sent 
away ; every schoolmaster save one dismissed ; many 
of the superior officers superannuated ; and the 
prisons reduced to comparative order. 'We then,* 
continues Captain Crofton, ‘followed out the Knglish 
system with regard to public works, establislnng 
gratuities, to give convicts the clement of hope, and 
to induce them to conduct themselves stead il}^* 

The element of hope ! In these words lie the 
strength of the whole beneficent scheme, and the 
secret of its success. There are certain impossibili- 
ties which people either never attempted, or have long 
left off attempting. Armaments, Herodotus tells us, 
were once fitted out against the south wind*; but, | 
taught in that case by experience, people gave up such | 
expeditions pretty soon. Plants are not expected fo 
grow gorgeous-hued deprived of sunlight, nor animals 
to qualify for the prize-show on other than a nutritive ^ 
diet ; but characters have been expected to soften 
under heart-hardening treatment, to grow moral 
through demoralising association, to strive hard with 
no definite end in view, to improve without the sours 
vital breath — without tlie element of hope. There 
were better prosjiects of beating back tlie soutli wind! 
Now, then, witlj this bright ray of light thrown on 
the subject, .this element of hope conceded hence- 
forth to convicts — hoiie of more than mere liberation, 
mere freedom to fall again into crime — wc pass over 
the next step taken by the prison reformers, the 
separation of juvenile from adult offenders, because 
this is a measure universally adopted in tlieorj^ at 
all events, and not distinctive of the Irish system. 

The present career of the Irish convict may be said 
to consist of three stages, of which the first may bo 
characterised as specially ixmal ; the second, reforma- 
tory; the third, probafcional.* A convict on coming 
under the control of the board goes first to the cellular 
jail called Mountjoy. Here he is placed day and 
night in strict separation from his fellows; ‘except 
ki chapel, the exercise-ground, and the school-room,’ 
where, of course, all conversation is prohibited. In 
this almost absolute seclusion, alone with bitter and 
unholy memories, full of regret or remorse for his 
former career, we can well believe that the chaplain’s 
ministrations are ‘ all-iinportant;* and for a time this 
discipline approves itself as ‘ most wholesome,* draw- 
ing as it does ‘ a broad line of demarcation between 
the past and the future, subduing and almost invari- 
ably leading to a change of sentiment.’ But ns Mr 
Cooney, one ot the Mountjoy chaplains, wisely re- 
marks: ‘It is vain to expect that religion can exercise 
this absorbing influence for a very long period. These 
poor men are not called by God to a contemplative 
life, and hence their minds soon require to be relieved 
by their occupations.* Mr Cooney further recommends 
that, kfter the lapse of two or three months, these 
j* a 


occupations should be such as would employ the 
convict busily and pleasantly. 

Supposing tho prisoner to have behaved well, ^is 
stage ends at the end of nine months. Prom the 
very first, the convict’s ‘fate is placed in his Own 
hands,’ and thus a fresh start in life, so to speak, is 
afforded him. Inside these walls, at least, he may 
He is made to feel that he has pros- 
pects dependent upon bis present conduct, and not 
irremediably clogged with the burden of his past. 

llis next move is to Spike Island, a fortifi^ station 
ill the Cove of Cork. Here things begin to brighten 
—‘though hard at work all day at the repair and 
enlargement of the military works, and shut up at 
night in tlie cellular divisions of a barrack,^ he may 
exchange words with his comrades, and then his is 
iiow^ outdoor work — ho sees the sky, the flight of the 
clouds, the burst of sunshine, the play of the waves 
around his ocean-prison, and though perhaps it were 
too much to say of one whose taste for the beautiful 
has been so little cultured, that 

'i'he eoimwon aiv, the earth, the skies 

To hiux are opening Paradise ; 

yet, after nine months’ experience of the gloomy cell, 
the fresh free breeze and the associated labour must 
necessarily have an exhilarating infiuence on body 
and mind. Tho man has gained a step; his self-respect 
revives ; and that blessed germ of hope he took with 
him into the Mountjoy cell, puts fortli green shoots 
now, and will blossom by and by. At Spike Island 
lie is employed according to bis abilities, in outdoor 
work. If bis bo a*n indoor trade, lie is sent to another 
prison, Philipstown, forty miles from Dublin. In both 
places alike, his privileges and means of improvement 
are extended. ‘The schoolmaster becomes a lecturer, 
also adapting Ids subjects to the wants, capacities, 
and tastes of his hearers,’ turning their attention 
to the colonies, tlie goal of their general ambition, 
and enforcing moral truths in a popular manner. The 
prisoner has also now gained the power of earning by 
industry .and good conduct certain gratuities, small 
enough .at first, but which increase with continued 
good conduct; while, on the other liand, men that 
niiscondu(!t themselves forfeit all claim to gratuities. 

‘ If change of station were possible at every step of 
the convict’s progress,* remarks Mr Hill, in his most 
interesting pa|)er on this subject, read at the late 
Birmingham meeting for the promotion of social 
science — ‘ some advantages would be gained ; but 
this is impossible. The board has therefore devised 
subsidiary stages and classes.’ Tho prisoner entering 
always in the third, may be promoted to the second 
at periods of two, three, or four months, according as 
llis conduct has been exemplary, very good, good, or 
indifferent. * With regard to prisoners in the second 
class, the minimum (ff time before they reach the first 
is six months, tho maximum is undefined.* (Always 
wo se(‘ the prisoner’s fate is in his own hands.) 

On(!e in tho first class, blameless behaviour for a 
year qualifies for the last stage — transference to the 
Forts, to Lusk, or to Smithfield, according to'circuin- 
fltatices. The artisan goes to Smithfield, tlie agricul- 
tural labourer to Lusk, the mechanic to Forts Camden 
and Carlisle in Cork Harbour. In each of these, ‘th6 
numbers are restricted to one hundred, in order that 
individualisation may be brought to bear upon the 
inmates, and a measure of voluntary action permitted 
to all.* The prisoner has now arrived at the inter- 
mediate or probationary stage, which, as we have 
before stated, is the distinctive feature of the Iriiii 
system. Here ‘ nearly all connection with prison-life 
I is suspended the dress is that of the ordinary work- 
man ; the hair is free to grow ; the man is fast shaking 
off his degrading antecedents. ‘New objects, new 
asxiirations, now desires, ore to be cultivated/ The 
1 
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divine model of forg;ivenesfi Toeing kept In viewr, and Jecturer one of those remarkable men, endowed with 
reverently followed, none of his former offences are any a natural ascendency over their fellows, who seem 
more remembered against him^ He' is treated with raised up at the beginning of eveify ireformatory 
respect; his honour is appealed to and confided measure to give it the impetus it needs to be set 
and an e^rit de corps enlisted on the side of the insti- fairly in motion. Could a succession of such men 
tution ; l>e learns to care for its honour too. At the be insured, what results might not be expected ? 
same time, here, where so ranch is given, much also This indefatigable Mr Organ, friend, teacher-*-guar- 
is required. ‘The prisoner is subject to very strict dian angel, one might say — ‘possesses the gift of 
supervision, and holds his post under arduous respon- captivating the hearts wliile cultivating the minds of 
sibility/ Idleness infallibly leads to a return to his pupils ; nor does his kind tutelage come to an end 
Spike island, and is indeed the most frequent cause on their enlargement. Bo far ns it is possible, he 
of such a retrograde step. ‘The man who proves watches over them, evtra when they are far away, 
himself unworthy of partially restrained liberty, is His successful labours have attracted the attention of 
considered unfit for the greater liberty of ticket of the lord-lieutenant, who not seldom joins the audience 
licence, still more so for unconditional discharge.* In at the evening lectures, and takes part in questioning 
short, this stage is eminently a probationary one, the men.* t The favourite subject of inquiry among 
Men have scope here for the exercise of self-denial, the pupils is, we find, emigration ; but elementary 
being now, in addition to their gratuities, entitled to science and the principles of political economy .are 
a small portion of their own earnings, out of wdiich practically taught and applied. But special mental 
they may draw sixpence weekly, to bo spent as they culture by no means occupies an undue portion of the 
will, with the one merciful exception of all intoxi- intermediate 'man’s da 5 ^ Its routine is as follows : 
eating drinks whatever. Sometimes the prisoner goes Preparation for day’s work and prayer, hours ; 
on adding this weekly sixpence to his little fund, not meals and exercise, hours ; lectures and study, 
only increasing it, but strengthening himself in the hours ; labour, 9^ hours ; sleep, 8 hours, 

grand attainment — for which, by the way, we sadly Turning to the other establishments of the kind, 

want a name—of (joing withouL Or should he invest we meet with the same system of management. Here, 

I the sum judiciously, it is still well. If not discreetly however, the exemplary convicts are located by fifties 
; spent, no word of disapproval is spoken, else the in ‘corrugated iron huts, lined with wood,’ experi- 
j man might feel his right of free expenditure a mero ence proving these to be very conjfortable habitations. 

I nominal thing. However, in a case of this kind Obviously, however, they lack the security of the 
I there is still something to be done by a wise and permanent prison, and are therefore only fit for men 
i loving-beartcd director. On one occasion, we are told amenable to moral restraint. But for intermediate 
that Captain Orofton, having found' that a prisoner’s men, with ‘their fate in their own hands,* and a 
sixpences had been for some months wasted on tobacco, character to support, it ^^ould be the worst policy 
skilfully went to work in the following manner. He in the world to desert. ‘Accordingly, convicts with 
began by asking the man what first brought him into two years of their sentence still to run, are working 
trouble. unrestrainedly at Lusk, draining the common, level- 

* Drink,’ was the reply. ling, building, &c.* And out of the total of nearly 

‘Are you not afraid of again being decoyed into 900 prisoners, under tlie surveillance of one super- 
the habit of drinking when you leave tliis place?’ intendent, one schoolmaster, and six warders to each 
‘Not at all. I have had no drink for years, and I hundred, only one attempt to escape has been made 
do very well without it.* during the eighteen months for which the system has 

‘ But you were for years without tobacco ; and been at work, 
although you suffered at first, you discovered, after a We come now to its results upoU the public mind, 
time, that tobacco was not essential to your comfort ; Great difference of opinion, we are all aware, prevails 
yet the moment you are allowed to purchase it, you in England respecting the success of the ticket-of- 
do so. How can you he sure that, as you have not leave system ; but every one is agreed that the main 
been able to resist tobacco, you will be able to resist difficulty in the way of its working is that of obtaining 
drink when you have the power of obtaining it?* employment for the ticket-holders. The many feel 
The man thought these words over, tlio tobacco that the whole scheme is but ‘ an engine for turning 
entries gradually but steadily decreased ; in six weeks, felons loose to prey on society.* Accordingly, society 
the victory w^as won I shudders. As the Times once remarked ; ‘ The posi- 

Again, tlie honesty of intermediate men is tried tipn of ticket-of-leave men Is most pitiable, nor, unless 
as well as their self-denial. They are sent out on some means exist of obtaining back for them that 

errands, trusted with money by tlie authorities, and, which they have lost— namely, character — is there 

what is more remarkable, implicitly trusted by their much chance that it will ever receive any sensible 
comrades. We have two xdt^asaht anecdotes given us amelioration.’ As things are, how can we wonder at 
in illustration of this. A certain Patrick O’Hagan goes society, which instinctively feels that the prison test 
out one day with about fifteen shillings in his pocket, of conduct, still more of character, is wholly unsatis- 
aud all manner of small commissions to execute for factory and inadequate, and that whatever chaplain 
bis neighbours. When he returned, delivered his and prison-officers may think of the prisoner, the 
parcels, and counted up his money, he found to his chances are that he will very probably return to 

dismay that a sixpence was wanting. But no one his old ways as soon as free agency is restored, 

suspected him; his fellow -convicts were quite sure Colonel Jebb gives utterance to a very prevalent 
that some mistake had been made, or the money lost popular impression when he says; ‘I wish it were 
-t-'fiothing worse. ‘ The following morning, another possible to give greater weight to the opinions of the 
prisoner, in sweeping the yard, found the missing chaplains as to the religious state of the men.* On 
coin. On another occasion, a man at the Cork Forts the other hand, if society he naturally shy of the 
mislaid the considerable sum of four shillings. He, ticket-of-leavo man, how natural that he should again 
tb0» was totally witliout suspicion of those around fall into offienccs against society! He has had no 
; he firmly believed the money lost, not taken, opportunity of testing his own principles or regaining 
The event proved — we are not told how— that he had his own respect, and his nature is imbittered by feel- 
been quite rigtit in this charitable conclusion. ing himself an object of suspicion and contempt to 

At these intermediate prisons, mental culture is those around him. Under these circumstances, it is 
carefully attended to. Smithfield, the prisoners matter of surprise that the percentage of recommittal 
are fortunate in^pi^lessing for their schoolmaster and { for firesh offences is not greater than we find it to he* 
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Now. in Jrtf and, wn have it upon the authority of 
Mr HiU that the ditnand for the services of discJiarged 
prisoners eacee<^ the suppfy, and that the average of 
wages which these men can command is at least 
ten shillings a week. So adequate does the public 
consider the ^filtering process’ of the intermediate 
establishments. 

The next question that suggests itself is this: 
‘Have the men thus welcomed into employment 
proved themselves worthy of it?* This question is 
answered by the fact, that though slight irregularities 
are always noticed, and ‘ the terms of the licence most 
strictly enforced,’ revocations of these licences amount 
to little more than 3 per cent. 

With reference to the five hundred men absolutely 
discharged, it is, of course, impossible to speak with 
equal precision. We Rejoice to be told that ‘large 
npmbers of these still continue in correspondence 
with tl)e authorities,’ and that ‘ scores of these letters 
arc to be seen at the institutions;* but special super- 
vision by tlie police being impossible in their case, 
there is no other than negative evidence to be had 
respecting them. The chairman, however, considers 
tliat recommittals from among this class do not 
exceed 10 per cent. 

So mucli for tlie highest success — the reformation of 
the criminal ; and now for the economical side of the 
question. ‘The statistics of the expense,’ says the 
■Rev. Orby Shipley, one of its most fervent advocates, 

‘ will be as palataide to the rate-payer, as the moral 

results to the Christian The agricultural 

colonies are 8cIf-sui)porting; the trade dexiartments 
can be made so.* One of the wise economics adopted 
is the appointing tradesmen as warders in the latter, 
and qualified foremen of the works in tlie former case. 
It is found that, iiudor a proper system of discipline, 
the labour of a hundred men, no longer given 
grudgingly and of necessity, but hopeful energetic 
labour, with eventual liberty for its reward, is amply 
sufficient to pay all their ncedlul cxi)eTises, including 
more liberal salaries to a superior class of prison- 
officers. TIio return given by Captain Crofton in bis 
Annual Report, actually proves that a largo balance 
in favour of the public may be expected from the 
labour of intermediate prisoners applied to public 
works, such as ‘harbours of refuge and coast-defenccs,* 
such vorks, in short, as Adam Smith pronounces it 
the duty of a sovereign to ‘erect and maintain* — 
works ‘ which, though they may be in the higliest 
degree advantageous to a great society, arc, how ever, 
of sucih a nature as that the profit could never repay 
the expense, and which it cannot therefore be ex- 
pected that any individual should erect and maintain.’ 
Such wo^ks as these will be greatly facilitated by the 
recent adoption of iron huts, which, inexpensive in 
themselves, preclude the heavy cost of permanent 
prison-building, and render it an easy matter to 
transfer selected convicts from station to station, 
according as tlieir labour is required. 

* We have left ourselves but little space to glance 
at prisons and refuges for female convicts. The 
system pursued in these is the same in principle, but 
there are necessarliy^ peculiar difficulties in its way. 
The fragile texture of a woman’s character is more 
seriously warped and ravelled by crime than that of 
man is found to bo. Her excitable, irritable tempera- 
ment renders her more incapable of passing tlirough 
the penal stage without danger to mental and ph^'sical 
health. Again, she has not the outdoor work so 
favourable to flio strength and spirits of the men, so 
pleasantly and cheeringly diversifying their reforma- 
tional period. Refuges must, in the case of women, 
supply the only ‘ filtering process * possible. We rejoice 
that such are increasing in Ireland, and that the 
results of three now in operation are highly satis- 
factory. It is but justice to say that the devotion of 


their Roman Catholic sisters to this biassed mission 
may well provoke Protestant women 0 an equal 
measure of ‘ love and good works/' 

There remains one dark Act to consider and 
provide for. While it is assumed that from seventy 
to seventy-five convicted prisoners may he profit* 
ably subjected to special treatment in intermediate 
prisons, there still remains a minority of — ^liumaUly 
speaking — the hopelessly irreclaimable. How little 
responsible these may be, we cannot know ; how 
dangerous tliey are, we see, and have to provide 
against. These men, we are told, are easily distin- 
guishable at an early portion of their prison career. 
Virtually lunatics, it is proposed that they be treated 
as such, ‘located in special prj«5on8, guarded by 
special officers, and placed at special labour/ Until 
lately, this class, removed from the parent country, 
made Norfolk Island in very truth a hell upon earth. 
Captain Crofton believes that the sending such men 
abroad never has succeeded, and never will, either as 
a reformatory or deterrent measure; and anotlier 
high authority, M. B('rcnger, lias arrived at the same 
conclusion. One of the most important features of 
the new act is its authorisation of exceptional methods 
to be carried on at home in these exceptional cases. 
The length of a prisoner's sentence is no longer exclu- 
sively decided by the oflenco he committed outside 
the prison-walls, but h}^ his conduct within them. 
The executive possesses ‘ powers of life-long incarcer- 
ation for tlie life-long incorrigible, life-long super- 
vision for the life-long unimprcssible/ Of these, 
however, it is confidently and reasonably hoped that 
improved education and improved prison-training 
may materially diminish the number. 

"We sum up the whole system in Mr HiU’s emphatic, 
hopeful, 3^et solemn reply to the long vexed question 
— What shall wo do with our convicts? ‘ Keep your 
prisoners under sound and enlightened discipline until 
they arc reformed — keep them, for j^our own sake, 
and for theirs. The vast majority of all who enter 
your prisons as criminals can be sent back into the 
world, after no unreasonable term of probation, honest 
men and useful citizens. Let the small minority 
remain ; and if death arrive before reformation, let 
them remain for life,* 

A ‘ Ji A R E r ’ SHOW. 

When glorious old Homer wanted an epithet with 
which to round off his description of a Hector or a 
Diomedes, he called the hero a ‘horse-conqueror,’ a 
‘tamer of steeds* — a very different association of 
ideas, it is true, from that of our modern hippodomos, 
or ‘ horse-breaker.’ Sotting aside the mere question 
of hone and muscle, about which no doubt much 
poetic licence is taken by bards in all ages, we must 
admit some differences as to the outer man. The 
glittering helmet with nodding plumes of the noble 
Phrygian, Priam’s best and bravest son, must give 
place to an old battered felt, or wide-awake; the 
brazen plates and scales, to a greasy cast-off hunting- 
coat; while the seedy and blotchy ‘tops’ finishing 
off no less seedy and blotchy ‘ shorts,’ must stand 
instead of the graceful yet muscular limbs and 
picturesque greaves of tlie well-booted Grecians. 

Still, with all his faults, the horse-breaker is, in 
the eyes of our youth, a heroic man. If we have 
seen a great, long-legged, slapping colt gambol- 
ing at liberty for four long years in the paternal 
pastures, since we first patted bis nioe little velvety 
nose as a new-born foal in the paternal paddock ; 
if we have marked his growth, and trembled Vf>’ith 
the undulations of the soil as he has rushed past 
us, snorting indignation and contempt at our puny 
attempts to pen him up in a corner with no better 
force than half-a-dozen school-boys like ourselves; 
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if this lias been our previous experience in reference 
to ‘the colt,’ it cannot be but that the man who 
undertakes to bring this Wild Bucephalus under the 
dominion of the saddle or collar, is, in our eyes, a 
great man, and no mistake. We know that there 
is danger to be encountered, exaggerated a thousand- 
fold by our boyish feelings and inexperience, and we 
feel that this illiterate, drunken old fellow can do 
something w'hich any number of ms would be quite 
unable to accomplish. Thus we exalt the crazy 
creature into the dignity of a hero ; proving thereby 
that it is a fact intimately connected with the heroic 
side of man’s character and liistory, that ho Inis 
been able to subdue and render aincnablo to his 
purposes, in peace or war, this magnificent quad- 
ruped. A mature judgment would correct much 
of this impression, so far as it regards’ the personal 
danger attending the process; but the inveterately 
drunken habits of modern horse-breakers really do 
place their lives at times in imminent peril. There 
are also accidents to which even sober hippodotnoi 
would be exposed under the present injudicious 
management — of which more anon — and I have 
myself known three generations of them in the same 
ikmily ‘ killed off’ in succession by broken necks, 
after fractures, bruises, and contusions innuracrablo 
had been surmounted. I suppose the experience of 
most persons who have lived in the country and been 
much ‘ about horses,’ is somewhat similar. 

It is certainly exciting to see a fine colt, such as 
I have introduced above, strapped up to the ‘ german 
rider* (or dumb jockey), and trotting proudly round 
and round in the ring. Still more so is it if, after 
some days’ ‘ working him over the ground,’ the old 
crippled horse-breaker, probably after an encouraging 
‘bit of lunch’ in the servants’ hall, thinks he will 
* just sec and back him a bit this af’rnoon.’ 

Up he gets on his, in our eyes, perilous eminence — 
Cardinal Wolsey himself was not in greater danger, 
we being the judges — and, after settling liimself for 
some time, and giving little jerks of his body to let 
the horse know that he is t/iere^ the stalwart attend- 
ants lead him on a little, and then the word is given 
to ‘let him go I’ 

Sometimes this all ends peaceably enough, and wc 
boys are rather disappointed than otherwise at seeing 
that no serious objection is made by the colt to his 
new burden ; but it will happen that the old dingy 
spurs, which look as if they were rusted into tlie 
boots, have not been laid aside for the first ‘back- 
ing ; * and as the * german rider ’ wears no spurs, 
this particular arrangement is quite unknown to the 
pupil. If, in such circumstances, a touch of the cold 
steel should be inadvertently given, there may be 
quite enough of trouble in the wind to satisfy even a 
school -boy’s taste for the exciting and terrible. The 
surprised animal will then snort and plunge in a 
fearful manner, and use every effort to get rid of his 
tormentor; in this ho sometimes succeeds, to the 
damage of life or limb ; but, more frequently, and 
if the ale has not been too strong, the tough muscles 
of the rider, long accustomed to exert their utmost 
tenacity in particular direction, enable him to 
literallv ‘ride out the storm.’ A struggle takes 
place like what we read of as occurring in the South 
American pampas, and goes on until tne nobler 
animal gives way from sheer exhaustion, and exhibits 
a practical illustration of the old saying, ‘ what can’t 
be cured, must be endured and although it may be 
months Wore he can be depended on, yet he does. in 
time submit, and put his shoulder to the collar, or 
^deld his back to the saddle, in a wonderful manner ; 
as shewing that, in the. long-run, intellect must gain 
the day against mer e b^t e force. Still the ‘palm is 
not without duet.’ ^wMe the struggle goes on, the 
old fellow now lurch^ to one aide, now rolls to the 


other ; now lie seetos as if he must go off over the 
head of the ateed, and again as if he wwatd oapsise in 
the opposite direction ; but, as I have «iid, the horse’s 
struggles exhaust only himself, and leave the victory 
in the hands of ail-subduing <man« 

As regards the general practice, it Is quite deplor- 
able to think of the needless barbarity with which 
this breaking-in process is conducted. Tlie poor colt 
is — without being familiarised even for a day to a 
great bar of cold iron thrust across bis inouth*-^ 
sharply tied up to the ‘ rider,’ so as to excoriate tiis 
lips and gums, the result of which excoriation is a 
callosity quite fatal to our hopes of a good mouth, 

I and rendering all the nuisances connected with the 
curb-chain indispensable ; then he is incommoded 
with a cru]jper, excoriating another part; and then he 
is forced to go forward against* opposing and painful 
pressures. 

With a little gentle preparatory training, while 
young, all this could be greatly ameliorated, as I have 
often proved by experience. By accustoming the 
jmung animal to be handled, bitted, saddled, and led 
about, and avoiding high-feeding at the time of actual 
hacking, I am satisfied that nearly all of this inflic- 
tion of needless suffering can be done away with ; not 
to speak of the saving of wear and tear of the animals 
themselves. 

I shall never forget the regret and indignation 
1 felt at seeing the stupid mismanagement of an old 
groom Avho was intrusted, many years ago, by a friend 
of mine, with the training of some very tine and valu- 
able colts of his own breeding. They were, as I say, 
strikingly fine, promising, and liigh-bred animals, four 
years old, and full of high-feeding and courage. It 
was only to be expected that they should revolt most 
violently .Mgainst the discipline of the bridle and 
saddle ; and I saw plainly enough that the severe and 
constant ‘ ringing ’ to which they were subjected each 
day, in order to tame them down to the point when 
they could be safely handled and mounted, and the 
long exercise on hard ground afterwards, t/msfy of 
necessity, founder them in great measure, before they 
had ‘ come in * for the master’s use. I suggested, with 
all possible urgency, that if oats were altogether with- 
held for the time, and only a moderate share even of 
hay allowed them, all this unmerciful pounding of 
their young limbs upon liard ground — for at that 
time the green fields were even worse for them than 
the high road itself — might be avoided. I was, how- 
ever, met by derision, and told, in good set-terms, 
that I know nothing about the matter; that you never 
* can be sure of a horse, unless you bring him in in 
his full spirit,’ &c. The result was, that the best and 
most valuable hunters of that ‘ lot ’ were prematurely 
‘ cast off,’ because they had no ‘ fore-legs ’ at seven 
years of age. At that very period I adopted what 
was derisively called the ‘ starving system,’ with two 
young animals of about the same sort, but less valu- 
able on some accounts; and with i»erfoct success. 
One of them I sold while young; the other I. used as^ 
a ‘ ride-and-drive ’ liorse for eleven years, 4nd gave* 
him’ to a friend, at fourteen or fifteen, as sound on his 
legs as ever, after a life of real, although fair, work 
on hard roads, both in saddle and harness. 

A vast amount of useless wear and tear might, I 
am fully convinced, be thus saved, and most young 
horses would come to their work unfoundered, by sueh 
a gentle and judicious system of management as I 
have suggested— but chiefly by low«feeding -at the 
critical period. There are, however, vicious hrutes-— 
some born such, and some rendered dangerous by 
improper treatment — the breaking-in of which has 
always been A matter of inflnite trouble and difficulty. 
A friend of mine once bought, for a mere song, a high-v 
bred and beautiful c(dt which it was found impossible 
to bridle. He paid the money, asked for tiie key 
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Qf tbd stiibl% II in hl8 pocket, and rode home; 
takiiiig core Ibet all food, except some dirl^ litter, 
wOs remoTed. Thm twenty^four hours were sufStred 
to elapse, and then he came again, provided himself 
with a handful of oats in a sieve, entered the stable, 
and while the famished animal was greedily feeding 
on the cbm, he slipped the bridle into his mouth and 
over his ears, and led him away in triumph. I need 
iiardly observe that the bridle was left on for a time, 
and by the. adoption of moderate means and low- 
feeding, this ^vicious* horse was soon tamed, and 
subsequently sold for a high price. 

Every one has heard of Sullivan the Irish ‘ Whis- 
perer, ’ who stood alone in his day in the pos- 
session of some secret, known only to himself and 
the subjects on which ho operated, and by which 
he most undoubtedly* succeeded in tamiifg, in a few 
hours, the most refractory liorses submitted to the trial. 
A’grapliic instance of this is given in Mr Youatt’s 
book, The Horsey on the authority of an eminent 
veterinary surgeon of Dublin, who witnessed the scene, i 

The subjeci of this experiment was a celebrated 
racer called King Pepin. Tins horse was sometimes 
dangerously vicious ; and on one particular day, when 
he. was engaged to run on the * Curragh,’ he would let 
no one into the stable to put a bridle upon him. A 
great lumbering country fellow volunteered to do this, 
but his enraged majesty seized him by the back with 
his teeth, and shook him like a terrier shaking a rat. 
fortunately, like all his countrymen who have it in 
their i)ower to do so, this daring individual had put 
on us many coats as ho c’ould well carry ; so that while 
the kjng thought, no doubt, lie was paying off the 
man, he got only a mouthful of coarse gray frieze 
before rea<diiijg the actual skin, of which latter he 
scaicely had more than a superficial hold wnth hie 
tcetli ; and Paddy, in addition to being laughed at, 
got off with a severe pinch and a sad damage to his 
holiday toggery. 

As Sullivan was known to be on the spot, he was 
sought out, and at his own request, shut up with the 
indignant monarch; in about an hour ho appeared 
on the open course, followed about by King Pepin, as 
a dog follows his master; and the horse lay down, 
got up again, and suffered himself to bo handled all 
over at the bidding of this rude, ignorant rustic (for 
sucli he was), to the infinite astonishment of a crowd 
of bystanders. 

Of course, the * Whisperer’ could have made a 
fortune if he had chosen ; but he contented himself 
with a moderate scale of earnings, just sufficient to 
enable him to enjoy his favourite pastime of meeting 
with the Suliallow hounds. The curious fact con- 
nected with him is, that he could not communicate 
his * secret even to his son ; after his death, the 
latter often attempted to exercise his father’s calling, 
but the endeavour a complete failure. 

Thus the matter of horse-conquering remained for 
many years, no one appearing to have caught old 
^Sullivan’s secret, or invented a method for himself. 
But, within the last few months, the case has been 
otherwise; gnd an American hippodouios, or horse- 
tamer, has fully equalled, if not eclipsed, the renown 
of the sorcerer from far Suhallow. 

It would seem that this now celebrated Columbian, 
whose name Is Rarey, has been completely successflil 
in taming every sort of vicious and dangerous horse 
ou wldch he has exercised his skill here in England ; 
while more recently, in France, he has outdone even 
himself. It would seem that a horse belonging to 
the imperial barasi or breeding-grounds, had been 
ao mischievous that its destruction had been at last 
determined upon. This impracticable beast was 
# brought to the Parisian Tattersall^, blindfolded, and 
encumbered ha all possible ways to prevent mischief: 
Mr Rarey was closeted with him for a few hours, 


and appeated riding on bis hacky iU the midst of 
the astoni&ed spectators I The horae was perfectly 
docile and gentle, although previously ha hm bitten 
the legs of all who mounted him. The Sight of a 
whip put him in a fhiy, but now he allowed one to be 
cracked over his ears, and a drum to he h^ten on 
his back, without exhibiting the least st^ of impa^ 
tienoe or apprehension. This extraordinary spec*- 
tacio I have ventured to introduce to my readers as a 
‘ Ilaroy Show ; ’ and I am persuaded that, while they 
pardon a very bad pun, they will agree with me in 
thinking that such an exhibition as this beats the old 
‘ liaree Show ’ ou Lord-mayor’s Day all to shivers. 

As it now appears that this wonderful gift is not 
a mere a(‘culcnt attendant on some peculiarity in 
an individual man, and incommunicable to otliers, 
as in the case of the ancient ^Whisperer/ but a 
science, based upon a given principle, and capable of 
explanation upon a reference to known laws of the 
natural world, it seems to deserve a place in the 
records of scientific discovery. 

I observe by the advertising sheet of the TmeSy 
that an Englishman, calling himself the ‘ Ilorse-tamcr/ 
offers to show his method to a certain number of 
subscribers at a guinea each; while the Boston 
Journal (U. S.) professes to disclose gra|:«uiU)UBly Mr 
Rarey’s secret, which consists, it tells uS, of the use 
of certain rubs and drugs administered in the following 
manner : ‘ Procure some horse-castor, and grate it 
fine ; also get some oil of Rhodium and oil of cumin, 
and keep the three separate in air-tight bottles. Rub 
a little oil of cumin upon your band, and approach 
the horse in the field, on the windward side, so that 
ho can smell the cumin. Tlie horse will let you 
come up to him then w ithout any trouble. Immedi- 
ately rub your hand gently on the horse’s nose, 
getting a little of the oil on it. You can lead him 
anywhere. Give him a little of the castor on a piece 
of loaf-sugar or potato. Put eight drops of oil of 
Rhodium into a lady’s silver thimble. Take the 
thimble between the thumb and middle finger, stop- 
ping tlie mouth of the thimble to prevent the oil from 
running out whilst you open tlie mouth of the horse. 
As soon as you have opened the horse’s mouth, tip 
tlie thimble over upon his tongue, and he is your 
servant. He will follow you like a pet clog. He is 
now your pupil and your friend. You can teach 
him anything, only be kind to him, be gentle. Love 
him and he will love you. Peed him before you do 
yourself. Shelter him well ; groom him yourself, 
keep him clean, and at night always givo him a good 
bod at least a foot deep.’ 

The horse-castor mentioned hero is an excrescence 
growing on the fore-legs, and frequently the hind-legs, 
of all horses : it has a strong ammonial odour, and is 
attractive to other animals as well as the horse. The 
oil of Rhodium exercises a subduing Influonco over 
all animals ; and for the oil of cumin the horse lias 
an instinctive passion. 

Speaking as one who has seen much of what is 
called ‘ horseilosh,* and studied what may be termed 
the psychology of the animal creation with some atten- 
tion, I confess 1 am lost in astonishment at what is 
now brought to light in reference to this horse-taming 
business. The horse is far from being endowed with 
much sagacity in a general way. But, admitting 
that a normal horse can, with very laborious training, 
be taught those tricks which are shown in tlio ^ horse- 
riderings ’ of our country, it is still a wondrous tiling 
to me to think of old and established vicious hahUs^ 
the habitual temper and disposition of years*— removed 
by a few hours, more or less, of secret conference 
with another being of a totally different speoies, with 
wliom there can be* no direct interchange of thought 
or language— even in the low and lUnued sense in 
which this is possible as between the ordinary horso 
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and his liubitual trainer— *nd tirhom he must look 
upon, in the first instance, as on© of those very 
creatures whom, for years, perhaps, he hat be^ 
setting at defiance, resisting succetsfoliy ' in their 
attempts to get tlie better of him, and rogarcjiiig 
with melings of mingled contempt and aversion. All 
this does, I confess, fill me with a degree of astonish- 
ment which I find it impossible to express in words ; 
and which, I venture to say, will be shared in by 
others, just in proportion as they may have been 
close and attentive students of natural history, and 
patient observers of the habits, and, if one may so call 
them, the moral feelings of tlie lower animals. An 
entire reformation of this sort brought about without 
violence or any bewildering effect upon the senses of 
the sijbject, must be allowed on all hands to bo a 
thing altogether sui generis, and without a parallel in 
any other branch of the treatment of animals by their 
natural master. 

It is impossible not to wish that some attempts 
should be made upon other beasts, with a view of 
testing the powers of tliis wonder-working system. 
AVe might more especially desire to see what it could 
do with other creatures of the genus equus, hitlierto 
untamable. 

Let any one observe tlie behaviour of the zebra in 
the Regent’s Park, his restless desire to gnaw through 
the bars of his j^rison, add the savage way in which 
he receives any advances to kindness on the part of 
visitors ; reflecting upon the fact, that, while his con- 
gener the quagga, is tamed with tolerable facility, the 
beautiful zebra has as yet successfully rebelled against 
man’s dominion ; let any one, I say, reflect upon all 
this, and I think he will agree that a most interesting 
field is here open for the talent of our modern 
horse-tamers ! 

It would’ bo exceedingly curious if it should turn 
out in the end that the horse is the only quadruped, 
even in his own genus, susceptible of being brought 
under this w ondcriul influence, whatever it may be. 

THE SLAVE-TRADE IN TURKEY. 

Tub newspapers gave an account, a few months ago, 
of the seizure, near Smyrna, of a slave-sliip, and the 
liberation of the slaves it contained — one of those 
farces with which the Turks, from time to time, 
gratify their western admirers, and amuse, or rather 
abuse, the | European public. No one, not even tlieir 
bitterest enemies, can refuse them credit for the 
perfection to which they carry this art of throwing 
dust in the eyes of their too lover-like protectors; 
nor is their merit the less, that their success can be 
accounted for by the consideration that it is the 
only art they deign to cultivate. Like the dan- 
gerous man of one book, they are masters in their 
one art. It is the Alpha and tlic Omega of their 
civilisation — their way of cxi)ressing their regard 
for public opinion. To seem and not to be, is the 
problem which has been so successfully worked by 
the Sublime Porte for the last century and a half, 
especially for the last half-century. 

England and English ambassadors — the only people 
who exercise a disinterested philanthropy in looking 
after the domestic concerns of the Turks— have 
laboured for the last twenty years to persuade the 
sultan to abolish, in all its branches, this one of 
lus peculiar institutions. It is instructive to mark 
the progressive steps by which the power of the 
cliarmer’s voice has been made evident. First, the 
fair daughters of Circassia were ordered to be kept 
for sale henceforward only in ugi^ate houses; then 
the slave-markeWa large a^ xourt surrounded by 
smell rooms, and witli fine old trees in the 
centre, situated, in the.^ty busiest part of the bazaar, 
was ordej^ to be c|pi^, and the human merchandise 


was ^Bsierred for salie to ,uttwhel©ioziSe, under- 
ground vaults, near Sultan Suleiiuin;^^ fbcuique ; next, 
under the pressure of war, the imporlmtioii of white 
slaves was positively forbidden ; and finally, the Milfie 
was declared to he abolished by an imperial firman!^ 
England and humanity had thus gained a notalde 
victory — upon paper. The practical result Of idl 
these measures was, that last summer the slave- 
market of Constantinople was so overstocked with 
white ladies, that they had fallen to one-third of 
their usual price; while black slaves, plentiful os 
blackberries in autumn, were almost as valueless. 
Never since the massacres of Scio had the faithful 
been able to stock their establishments on such 
reasonable terms. 

The fact is that the slave-trade is at this moment 
as active aeTever in all parts of *Turkey, excepting in 
Egypt, if Egypt must be called Turkey. Its pretended 
abolition is only one of those paper measures to whifcfi 
the government has recourse periodically, to satisfy 
the exigencies of some Frank, generally English, 
ambassador. Thank Heaven! while the representa- 
tives of other nations are carefully watching over 
their own interests, ours is even more actively and 
less selfishly promoting those of others. 

To attempt to abolish slavery in a Mohammedan 
country is no easy task, to pretend to do so wlieit 
those Mohammedans are Turks under Turkish rulers, 
is almost a desperate one. The abolition of male 
slavery would be difficult, but perhaps, with certain 
exceptions, not impossible; but to do away with 
female slavery would be striking at the root of 
Turkish society itself- It would be tho subversion of 
domestic life as Turks understand it, alike opposed to 
their habits and to their religions ideas. The sultan 
has no wives ; it is beneath his dignity to marry — he 
has only slaves; lie is the son and grandson of slaves, 
bought in the market with ' money current with the 
merchant.* The hundred or two of white ladies who 
bloom in the parterre of his harem, require a still 
larger number of black ones to wait upon them, for 
no respectable Mussulman woman in Turkey, however 
poor she may be, would accept domestic service. What 
is true of the sultan’s harem, is equally true on a smaller 
scale of tho households of all his subjects. Free 
domesticity is unknown among women, and the small 
shopkeeper’s wife who with us would employ a char- 
woman or keep a servant-of-all-work, has in Turkey 
one or two slaves at her orders. Male slaves, black 
and white, are still more numerous than females, and 
they are the only servants wlio enjoy their master’s 
confidence. We cannot imagine a Turk without 
slaves ; he would be as helpless as a child. Wo have 
seen a Turk, one of the greatest men in the emx>lre, 
ask one of the slaves wlio stood before him for his 
handkerchief. The slave told him ho had it by him. 
The master fumbled on the cushions without finding 
it; the slave was not the less positive that he had 
it. He stepped forward to search for it, rolled his 
unwieldy lord first to one side, and then to the other, 
to see if it were under him, then he searched his* 
pockets, and finally drew it from his waist-band. 
Abbas Pacha, for it was no less a personage than the 
late viceroy of Egypt, submitted to this search with 
an unconcerned air, which shewed that it was a 
common affiotir; and after the five or six minutes 
employed in it, resumed the conference with the 
English consul-general which it had Interrupted. 

Our readers do not require to be told who arb tlie 
unhappy creatures employed by the sukaa and by ait 
wealthy persons to watch over the morals of their 
harems, but it is necessary to refer to them, not 
to denounce the inhuman treatment they have been 
subjected to, to qualify them for their degrading., 
duties— -and theit number lias of late years' little, if 
at all, diminished— but still more to caU attention to 
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the monstvomi perversion, little known or thought 
of in England, by which these poor wretches have 
becaome the official guardians of the ^ Prophet's’ tomb 
at Medina, and of the great Mussulman temple in 
Mecca. The barbarous practice of which they are 
tlie victims has thus become elevated to a religious 
dte, not only connecting the institution of slavery 
with a religion whose fairest claim to our sympathy 
is the mitigation its author sought to effect in the 
condition slaves, but making slavery in its most 
revolting form a part of the Mussulman ritual. 

Yet, while we denounce the dishonesty of a pre- 
tended reform which can only deceive the wilfully 
blind, we have no wish to convey to our readers a 
false impression of the condition of the slave in 
Turkey. lie is not, as a general rule, employed 
in field-labours; he* is not driven to v.^)rk by an 
overseer armed with a lash ; ho is subjected to few 
Iltlvations, and he is not generally discontented with 
his lot. Bought at an early age, the young boys 
are employed only in the lightest tasks, such ns 
presenting a cup of coffee, carrying a pipe, or 
standing for hours in silence with folded hands 
before tlieir master. They are the playfellows of his 
children, with wdiom the white slaves are frequently 
educated. These often rise to high rank through 
his influence, and not seldom marry his daughters. 
Two of the present sultan’s brothers-in-law were 
bought in the market of Constantinople. The slave 
is regarded as the child of the family — no odious 
distinctions of colour are knou n in the east, though 
the negroes do not receive the saint' education as 
the whites, and a great man would hardly choose a 
black for liis son-in-law. But even these, if accident 
advance them to office, as sometimes happens, become 
at once the equals of the proudest Osmanii. No idea 
of disgrace is attached to slavery — the black slaves of 
a great man regard themselves, and are regarded 
by him, as infinitely above his white hired servants. 
They belong to him ; they are a part of himself; and if 
lie give them their freedom, he provides for them, and | 
the relationship of adoption <loes not cease. When j 
freed, they become at once the equals of every one. 
The Turks are thoroughly democratic; they h«ave no 
rank but that of service, no nobility but that of 
money. This is the tendency, or rather the condition 
of absolutism, lor the sovereign is not absolute when 
the subjects have rights ho must respect; and the 
Turkish democracy is the most practical of all — ^it is 
the equality not of freemen, but of slaves. 

Beared in domesticity, with no stimulus to industry, 
eating and sleeping without a thought of the morrow, 
the majority of the slaves arc incapable of thinking or 
caring for themselves. To free them, therefore, is 
the greatest punishment that can be inflicted upon 
them. One of our friends in Cairo had long suffered 
in patience, or at least in silence, the whims and 
inaolenoe of his wife’s neutral attendant. At last, 
when his conduct became unbearable, neither exhorta- 
tions nor threats having any effect, lie determined 
to punish him. He did not sell him— -he gave him 
his freedom. The poor useless wretch, when days 
went by, and he was not, as he supposed he must be, 
recalled to the house where he had so long been the 
tyrant, became as humble as he had been insolent, 
and going round to all his master’s friends, besought 
their intercession for his restoration. 

As a general rule, slaves are treated by their 
masters hardly indeed as reasoning beings, but with 
great kindness.* As children, they may be whipped ; 
but only great men venture to bastinado them when 
grown up, In fact, their masters are too completely 
in their power to venture to exasperate them by 
Ijarshness. In the last two years we nave known two 
men, one the governor of a town in Asia Minor, the 
Other a weidtliy merohont, murdered for their brutality 


by their own slaves. It was from two of his white 
•laves that Abbas Pacha received at last the wages of 
his misdeeds. 

The female slaves, in the seclusion to which they 
are condemned, sufilbr iierhaps more than the men*^ 
They are exposed to the caprices of their white 
mistresses or of rival favourites, and the ill-humon? 
of their guardians often falls heavily upon them. We 
remember seeing, a few years ago, in Damascus, one 
of the black keepers of the sultan’s harem. He was 
living the*ro in exile with the rank of pacha, having 
fallen into disgrace for a manual correction admin** 
istered to one of the reigning favourites, who bad 
found means to persuade the sultan that it had been 
undeserved. On the other hand, no slave who has 
born a child to her master can be sold ; her children, 
whatever their colour, arc regarded as legitimate, and 
come in for an equal share of their father’s inherit- 
ance. If dissatisfied with their master, slaves of 
whatever colour or sex can oblige him, or rather have 
a legal right to oblige him, to sell them. Of courso 
such a right can rarely bo enforced. We know that 
with all this kindness there may coexist a large 
amount of tyranny and brutality, and in a large 
establishment there may be no small sum of unhappi- 
ness. We have known slaves appear before the cadi 
to claim the right of being sold, but we have never 
known a case where such an appeal was successful. 

It is not, however, so much the condition of tho 
slaves in tin ir master’s house which seems to warrant 
the interference of Europe, as the dreadful sufferings 
the 3 »' arc exposed to before reaching the market. The 
white slaves, at least tho females, aro exempt from 
these, and since the Circassians choose to traffic in 
their own flesh and blood, and tho Turks to violate 
the prescriptions of their religion, which forbids the 
purcfiaso of Mu^^sulmans, we need not perhaps insist 
upon a reform which Russia will sooner or later effect. 
But for the black slaves, wo have a right to interest 
ourselves, because, helpless and unwilling victims, 
they are subjected to sufferings even more horrible 
than those disclosed recently by the capture of a 
slave-ship off Jamaica. 

The Egyptian frontiers are now closed to this 
traffic, and Constantinople depends for its supply 
upon Tripoli. TIio slaves thence procured are 
brought from the interior of Africa, a distance of 
1000 or 1500 miles, sometimes from oven more dis- 
tant countries. They are the victims of tho wars 
carried on by tho chieftains of the black states nearest 
to Fezzan, for the sole sake of the prisoners, whom 
they sell to dealers from the Turkish territories. 
Murder stains this foul speculation in the first in- 
stance, and yet this is the least of the liorrors which 
disgrace it. The captives are forced t6 follow on foot 
the caravans of their purchasers through sands hot 
as a furnace in the daytime, and cold as ice at night. 
Men and women, boys and girls, without clothes to 
cover them, or shoes to protect their feet, journey 
on for weeks, sometimes for months, supplied only 
with the scanty food which suffices to ward offi 
death, and often suffering horribly from thirst in S. 
region where wells are rare, and the heat of the sun 
often dries up or corrupts the contents of the water- 
skin. On one route which the caravans follow there 
is a distance of twelve days frond one well to the next, 
and hundreds of victims annually whiten tho desert 
with their bones. If only half arrive, tho profit is 
still so enormous, that the loss seems trifling to the 
hardened wretches in whose eyes a slave is ondy’ 
merchandise. Tho survivors who reach Tripoli or' 
Bengazi are carefully fed, that they may recover 
flesh, but they are still left in their almost primitive 
nakedness, shivering from the cold of a dimate 
different from their native tropics, that ^e buyers 
may have ocular demonstration that they are really 
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freshly imported. The Turks prefer slaves who 
have as yot received no instruction. The Slave- 
trade is the principal branch of commeroe in Tiipoli^ 
and up to the present time it has been encouraged 
by the government in ever}" possible way, oven 
to the loss of more legitimate traffic. The number 
■of slaves exported from Tripoli in 1864 was three 
times larger than under the independent deya 
twenty years previously. About a year ago, after 
the publication of the firman forbidding the trade, 
wo had occfisioii to speak with a merchant whose 
house is on the south-west frontier of Tripoli, and 
who trades to Timbuctoo. ‘What will become of 
your trade now, if this firm an is enforced ? * was the 
question wo asked. ‘It would be time enough to 
answer you,’ ho said, ‘ when the firman is acted upon; 
but in those countries there is no want of objects of 
traffic. Slaves are at present the moat profitable; but 
when these will no longer pay, there remain ivory, 
gold-dust, ostrich-feathers, and many other commod- 
ities. The people of the inner country cannot do 
without the articles w^o carry to them, and they will 
soon find wdicrc withal to purchase them. God is 
generous.’ tie seemed little disturbed by tht‘ idea of 
the suppression of the trade; but whether from a con- 
viction that this was not really intended, or from the 
confidence that other profitable* investmtmts would 
be found, we do not pretend to say. The goods 
exchanged for slaves are coarse cottons, paper, and 
small articles of bardw^are. It will be impossible 
to abolish the trade in men with all its attendant 
horrors, so long as slavery is permitted to exist in 
any shnpe in Turkey. Only its final abolition can 
put a stop to importations which the authorities 
both in Tripoli and Constantinople are interested in 
encouraging. Ev<>n th(» sultan’s ships-of-war are 
used for the conveyance of slaves. 

We can understand the desperate e Torts made by 
the Turk to maintain this institution ; but we profess 
ourselves unable to understand or to forgive the luke- 
warmness in the cause of abolition of his European 
supporters. The very argument which indices the 
Turk to resist the attempt, is the strongest that can 
be urged in its favour. The abolition of slavery 
would cfiTect a radical change in Turkish society ; and 
if we demanded it on no other grounds, we should 
call for it on this one. If Turkey has l)ecome a 
European state, it can be permitted to take a place 
in the congress of Christian nations only on the con- 
dition of remodelling, not the govermiient alone, but 
still more the social relations of its subjects. It is 
vain to hope for any real amelioration in these till 
slavery bo abolished in every corner of tlie empire. 

But if slavery be an essential institution of Islam, 
then we are bound to hunt the professors of such a 
creed out of Europe. Humanity has a right to be 
intolerant |Of a standing ofiTence against her laws ; and 
if she proclaim a crusade in their vitidicalion, free- 
men of all nations and of all creeds will acknowledge 
tliat her object is holy. But this is not the case. 
Islam found slavery established, and it mitigated its 
rigours. In Tunis, slavery has for many years been 
entirely done away with — an unanswerable argument, 
by the way, in favour of tlie independence of the boy, 
whom our English policy seems inclined to reduce 
to his long-forgotten subjection to Turkey. If, on 
the part of the Turkish government, tlie desire to 
abolish slavery wore sincere, and not a mere pretence 
to blind the people of Europe to the real nature of 
their rule, it w^ould not be difficult to bring it about. 
The first step necessary is to cut off the supply. To 
efibet this, a couple of steamers cruising offi the coast 

Tripoli, backed by mpre stringent orders issued 
to tho English consul, would be sufficient ; and the 
waters of the Mediterranean would no longer be ! 
etained||ltf this traffic. The traditions of Islam itself 


would go far towards e^tlrpattng domestic alavery; 
for the Arabian prophet teaches that toe gtahting his 
freedom to a slave is a meritoriotts work in ^ eyes 
of God ; he even ex^Oins it as a pre^itiatory sacri- 
fice on certain occasions. In the opinions of iU pious 
Mussulmans, it is not lawful to retain a slave who 
has embraced Islam in servitude more than a short 
number of years. It would therefore be enough tp 
forbid tho sale of slaves from this time forwards, 
either publicly or privately, and to deciree the fSree- 
dom of all slaves whatever after the lapse of a brief 
term.* This would lead to their speedy emancipa- 
tion ; for their masters would in general rather iVee 
them at once of tlioir own accord, than allow them 
to acquire their liberty as a right. Of course the 
law prohibiting the sale of slaves must be acconi- 
panied by *the fixing of express punishments for its 
transgression; its mere publication and communi- 
cation to the European ambassadors would giver It 
no efficacy. * 

The Turks are too thoughtless to consider the 
suficrings of the poor slaves before they reach their 
hands ; they only remember that they were idolaters, 
and that they have made them Mussulmans. They 
are persuaded that God has put them into their 
power that they may save their souls. There is 
every excuse to be made for the Turks, who seek 
to evade a change which would revolutionise their 
habits of life, and whose necessity as a matter of 
humanity they cannot appreciate; but there is no 
excuse for their government, which thus scatters 
firmai»8 broadcast over Europe, for the sake of pro- 
pitiating a public opinion which it seeks to deceive ; 
and still less is it possible to excuse the Christian 
diplomacy which stands smiling by and winks, lending 
the sanction of its silence to the bad faith of its 
proteges. 
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A llOMANCi:. 

CHAFTER LVIII. — OLD HICKMAN. 

The morning after, I went as usual to the recruit- 
ing quarters. Gallagher was along with me, as 
upon this day the volunteers were to bo ‘mustered 
into service,’ and our preseuce was necessary at the 
administering of the oath. 

A goodly company was collected, forming a troop 
more respectable in number than appearance. They 
were ‘mounted volunteers;’ but as each individual 
had been liis own quartermaster, no two were either 
armed or mounted alike. Nearly all carried rifles, 
though there were a few who shouldered the old 
family musket— a relic of revolutionary times — and 
some were simply armed with single or double 
barrelled shot-guns. These, however, loaded with 
heavy buck-shot, would be no contemptible weapons 
in a skirmish with Indians. There were pistols of 
many sorts— from the huge brass-butted holsters to 
small pocket-pistolsT^singie and double barrelled — but 
no revolvers, for as yet the celebrated ‘ Colt ’ t had 
not made its appearance in frontier warfare. Every 
volunteer carried his knife— some dagger-shaped with 
ornamented hafts; while the greater number were 
long, keen blades, similar to those in use among 

♦ lu the United States, a volunteer corps or ret^iment • raises 
itself/ When tho numbors are complete* and the olHoers 
elected* if the government aooopt its services* both oittoers and 
men are then * mustered in '—in other wor|l8, sworn to serve 
for a fixed period, under exaetiythe some regulations os the 
regular troops, with like pay, rations, dtc. 

i The military corps first armed with Colt's pistols was the 
regiment of Toxan Bangers. Its first trial in actual warfoie 
occurred in the war between the United States and Mexico in 
a skirmish with the guerilla band of Padre Jaronto. lSt$ 
ffiterrUleros were put Aors di combat In less than fiftoen minutes 
by this etrective weapon. 




butoheiTi. In tte tdtir of many w^re stuck amaJl 
hatchets, an imitation of the Indian tomahavk; 
These verb to serve the double purpose of ont^ng 
a way through the brushwood, or breaking in the 
sktiil of a savage, aC opportunity might offer. 

The equipments consisted of powder-horns, bullet- 
pouches, and shot-belts — ^in short, the ordinary sport- 
ing gear of the frontiersman or amateur hunter when 
out upon the ‘ still hunt ’ of the fallow deer. 

The ‘motmt* of the troop was as varied as the 
arms and accoutrements : horses from thirteen hands 
to seventeen ; the tall, raw-boned stt^ed ; the plump, 
cob-shaped roadster; the tight, wiry native of the 
soil, of Andalusian race ; tl\e lean, worn-out * critter,* 
that carried on his back the half-ragged squatter, 
side by side with the splendid Arabian gjiarger, the 
fancy of some dashink young planter who bestrode 
hhn, with no slight conceit in the grace and grandeur 
of i)is display. Not a few were mounted upon mules, 
both of American and Spanish origin; and these, 
when well trained to the saddle, though they may 
not equal the horse in the charge, are quite 
«qual to him in a campaign against an Indian foe. 
Amid thickets — through forests of heavy timber, 
where the ground is a marsh, or strewn with logs, 
fallen branches, and matted with prostrate parasites, 
the hybrid will make way 8 afel 3 '', when tlie horse will 
sink or stumble. Some of the most experienced 
backwoods hunters, while following the chase, prefer 
a mule to the high-mettled steed of Arabia. 

Motley were the dresses of the troop. There were 
uniforms, or half-uniforms, worn by some of the 
ofiicers ; but among the men no two were dressed in 
like fashion. Bhmket-coats of red, blue, and green ; 
linsey-woolseys of coarse texture, gray or copper 
coloured ; red flannel shirts ; jackets of brown linen, 
or white — some of yellow nankin cotton — a native 
fabric ; some of sky-blue cottonade ; hunting-shirts 
of dressed deer-skin, with moccasins and leggings; 
boots of horse or alligator hide, highlows, brogaus — 
in short, every variety of cAcmsstire known throughout 
the States. 

The head-gear was equally varied and fantastic. 
No stiflT shakos were to be seen there; but caps 
of skin, and hats of wool and felt, and straw and 
palinetto-lcaf, broad-hriinmed, scuffed, and slouch- 
ing. A few had forage-caps of blue cloth, that gave 
aomewliat of a military character to tlie wearers. 

In one respect, tho troop had a certain uniformity ; 
they were all eager for the fray — burning for a 
fight with the hated savages, who were committing 
such depredations throughout the land. When were 
they to be led against them ? This was the inquiry 
constant!}' passing through the ranks of the volunteer 
array. 

Old Hickman was among the most active. His 
age and experience had procured him the rank of 
sergeant by free election ; and I had many oppor- 
tunities of conversing with liim. The alligator-hunter 
Vas still my true friend, and devoted to the interests 
of our family. On this very dky I chanced to be 
with him alone, when he gave proof of his attachment 
by volunteering a conversation I little expected from 
him. Thus he began : 

^May a Injun sculp me, lootenant, if I kin bar the 
thought o’ that puke a marrin' yur sister.’ 

^Marrying my sister — who?’ I inquired in some 
surprise. Was it Gallagher ho meant ? 

‘Why, in coorse the fellar as everybody sez is 
a goin’ to — thftt cussed pole-cat o’ a critter, Ary 
Binggold,’ 

‘Ohl him you mean? Everybody says so, do 
they?’ 

^ r --r 

^ The h<mie was introduced Into Florida by the Spaniards, 
hence the breed. 


‘ In coorse — ^it ’s the hul talk o’ tho ebuntry. Burin 
me, George Handolph, if I ’d let him. Yur sister— 
the putty (uitter — she ur th& finest an’ the hansoniDst 
gurl in these parts ; an' fbr a dumed skufik like thet, 
not’ithstandin’ all his dollars, to git her, 1 can’t a 
bear to hear o ’t. Why, George, I tell you, hell make 
her mis’able , for the hul term o* lier nat’ral life— 
that ere’s what he’ll be sartint to do — durUation 
to him ! ' 

‘You are kind to counsel me, Hickman; but I 
think the event you dread is not likely ever to come 
to pass.’ 

‘Why do people keep talkin’ o’t, then? Every- 
body says it *8 a goin’ to be. If it wan’t thet 1 *in an 
old friend o’ yur father, George, I wudn’t ha’ tuk 
sich a liberty; but I war his friend, an’ I im yur 
friend ; an* thurfor it be I liev spoke on the matter. 
We may talk o* Injuns; but thur ain’t ne’er a Injun 
in all Floridy is as big a thief as them Riiiggolds — 
father an’ son, an’ the hul kit o* them. The old 
un, he ’s clurred out from hyar, an* whar he ’s gone to 
’tain’t hard to tell. Ole Scratch hez got hold o* him, 
an’ I reck’n he ’ll be catchin’ it by this time for the 
deviltries lie carried on while about hyar. He’ll 
git paid up slick for the way he treated them poor 
half-breeds on tother side the erik.’ 

‘The Powells?* 

‘Ye-cs — that wur the durndest piece o’ unjus- 

tico I ever know’d o’ in all my time. By , it 

wur!’ 

‘You know what happened them, then? ’ 

‘ Sartintly I do ; every trick in the hul game. 
*Twur a leetle o’ the meanest transackslmn I ever 
know’d a white~an’ a white that called himself a 
gentleman — to have a liand in. By , it m ur ! ' 

Hickman now proceeded, at my request, to detail 
with more minuteness than I had yet licard them, the 
facts connected with the robbery of the unfortunate 
family. 

It appeared by hia account that tho Powells had 
not voluntarily gone away from the plantation ; that, 
on the contrary, their removal had l>ecn to the friend- 
less widow the most painful thing of all. Not only 
was the land of great value — the best in the whole 
district — but it had been to her the scene of a happy 
life — a homo endeared by early love, by the memory 
of a kind husband, by every tie of the heart’s afiec- 
tion ; and she had only parted from it when driven 
out by the strong arm of tho law — by the staff of the 
elicriff-oilicer. 

Hickman had been present at tlie parting scene, 
and described it in rough but feeling terms. He 
told me of the sad unwillingness which the family 
exhibited at parting ; of the indignant reproaches of 
the son— of tho tears and entreaties of mother and 
daughter — how tho persecuted widow had offered 
everytliing left her — her personal property — even 
the trinkets and jewels — souvenirs given her by 
her departed husband — if the ruffians would only 
allow her to remain in possession of the iiouse — the 
old homestead, consecrated to her by long happy 
years spent under its roof. 

Her appeals were in vain. The heartless perse- 
cutor was without compassion, and she was driven 
forth. 

Of all these things, the old hunter spoke freely and 
feelingly ; for although a man of somewhat vulgar 
speech and rough exterior, he was one whose heart 
beat with humanity, and who hated injustice. He 
had no friendship for mere wrong-doers, and heartily 
detested the whole tribe of the Kinggolds. His narra- 
tion rekindled within me the indignant emotions I 
had experienced on first hearing of this monstenus act 
of cruelty ; and my sympathy for OQeola-^intemipted, 
by late suspicions — was almost restored, X stood 
listening to the story of his wrongs. 


t 




CB4PTIilt %XX. 

A KAtrV xicsMitsiiB. 


A r6i4||^ priding 

ont Ixkto the iliiitfi n^d tm*. 

ainhtng the episTi I gailcqt^ea et if Ufe aeatH irere 
ataked upon the iaaue* Mr ohjapt In mgklng «ueh 
haste was simply to get to ^ house in timei befox» 
the clandestine visitor— velcomh gdeat of ihotber 
and sister— should make his adieus* 

Strong reasons as 1 had for hating this man, I had 
no sanguinary purpose ; it was not my design to klU 
Arens Hinggold — though such might have been, th'e 
most proper mode to dispose 'of a reptile so vile and 
dangerous as he. Knowing him as I did, freshly 
spurred to angry passion by Hickman’s narrative ^ 
his atrocious behaviour, 1 could at that moment haVe 
taken his life without fear of remorse. 

But altl)pugh 1 felt fierce indignation, 1 was 
neither mad nor reckless. Prudential motives^the 
ordinary instinct of self -safety — still had their influ- 
ence over mo ; and I had no intention to imitate the 
last net in the tragedy of Samson’s life. 

The programme I had sketched out for myself was 
of a more rational character. 

My design was to approacli the house— 4f possible,, 
unobserved— the drawing-room as well — whore of 
course the visitor would be found— an abrupt entrSe 
upon the scene — botii guest and hosts taken by 
surprise — the tlcmand pf an explanation from all 
three — a complete clcaring-up of this mysterious 
emhrofflio of our family relations, that was so pain- 
fully perplexing mo. Face to face, I should confront 
the triad — mother, sister, wooer — and force all three 
to confession. 

I ‘Yes!’ soliloquised I, with the eagerness of my 
intention driving the spur into the flanks of my 
horse — ‘Yes — confess they shall— they must— one 
and all, or ' 

With tho first two I could not define the alter- 
native; though some dark design, based upon tlie 
slight of filial and fraternal love, was lurking witliSn 
my bosom. 

i For Binggold, should he refuse to give the truth, 
my resolve was first to * cowhide ’ him, then kick 
him out of doors, and finally command him never 
again to enter the house — the house, of which 
henceforth I was determined to be master. 

As for etiquettes that was out of the question ; at 
that hour, my soul was ill attuned to the observance 
of delicate ceremony. No rudeness could he amiss, 
in dealing with the man wlio iiad tried to murder me. 

ciiArTER nx. 

• A I.OV>ft’9 GIFT. 

As I have said, it was my desipi to make an 
entrance unobserved ; consequently, it was necessary 
to observe caution in approaching the heuse. Tb this 
end, as 1 drew near tho plantation, Z turned df thb 
main joad into a patli that led circuitously by the 
rear. Tills path would conduct me hy the ttotfimock. 
the bathing-pond, and tlie orange^^groves, withou; 
much danger of my approach behig notk^ by any 
one. The slaves at work within the enclosares could 
fee me os X rod© through the grounds; but these 
wero the ^field-hands.’ unless seen by some d tho 
Jpmestics, engaged in househefid aflhlri, I liaa no 
fear of being announced. 

My messeager had not gone directly back; Xvhad 
ordered him to await me in an appdnted nhifMb 
tliere I found him. 

Directing him to follow me^ X Jeept on \ and 6nving 
passed throngh the fifidt^ wp rode into tjthp Hunk 
underwood of the bomnm^ where halting* we dtf- 
I mounted from our horsei* 

. alone. q * » . <* t ^ -> f 

As the hunter ats^k moa the 
or the savage m!p<m m dp 


In the company of Hickman. I had walked off to 
some distance from the crowd, in mder that our 
conversation should be unrestrained. 

As the moments passed, the old hunter warmed 
into greater freedom of speech, and from his manner 
I fancied he had still other developments to make. 

I had firm faith in his devotion to our family— as 
well as in his personal friendship for myself— and once 
or twice I was on the eve of revealing to him tho 
thoughts that tendered me unhappy. In experience, 
he was a sage, and although a rude one, he might be 
the best counsellor I could find. I knew no other 
who possessed half his knowledge of the world — for 
Ilickman had not always lived among the alligators ; 
on the contrary, he had passed through various 
pliases of life. I could safely trust to his devotedness: 
with equal safety I might confide in the resources of 
his judgment. 

Under this belief, I should have unburdened myself 
of the heavy secrets weighing upon my mind — of some 
of them at least — ^had it not been that 1 fancied he 
already knew some of them. With the reappearance 
of Yellow Jake I knew him to be acquainted: he 
alleged tliat lie had never felt sure about the mulatto’s 
death, and had heard long ego that he was nhve ; but 
St was not of him I was thinking, but of tho designs 
of Arens Binggold. Perhaps Hickman know some- 
thing of these. I noticed that when his name was 
mentioned in eonnoction with those of Spence and 
Williams, he glanced towards me a look of strange 
significance, as if he had something to say of these 
wretches. 

1 was waiting for him to make a disclosure, when 
the footfall of a fast-going horse fell upon my ear. 
On looking iijn I perceived a horseman coming down 
the bank of the river, and galloping as earnestly as 
if riding a ^quarter-race.* 

The horse was white, and tiie rider black ; I recog- 
nised both at a glance; Jake was the horseman. 

I stepped out from among the trees, in order that 
he should see me, and not pass on to the church that 
stood a little beyond. I hailed him as he advanced. 

He both saw and heard me ; and abruptl^y turning 
his horse, came galloping up to the spot where the old I 
hunter and 1 were standing. 

He was evidently upon an errand ; but the presence 
of Hickman prevented lilm from declaring it aloud. i 
It would not keep, liowcver, and tlirowmg himself ; 
from the saddle, he drew near me, and whispered it I 
into my ear. It was just what I was expecting to | 
hear— Arens Binggold was at the house. 

^That dam nigga am thar, Massr George.’ 

Such was literally Jake’s muttered announcement. 

I received the communication with as much show 
of tranquillity as I could assume: I did not desire 
that Hickman should have ahy knowledge of its 
nature, nor even a suspicion that there was anything 
extraordinary upon the typist so, dismissing tho 
black messenger with a Word, I turned away with the 
hunter; and, walking back to the church enclosure, 
contrived to hm him in tlie crowd of his comrades. 

Soon after, 1 released my horse from his fifateninf jf 
and, without saying a word to any one— not even tb^ 
Gallagher— X moanted, and moved quietly oif. 

1 4iid not take the direct read that ted to our 
ptantatton* bat made a short circuit through some 
woods tjial akirted close to the church. X did thia to 
mislead old Hickman or other who might have 
noticed the rapid arrival of the messenger ; and who, 
had I gone back with him, might have held 

guii^s that all was not right at home. To prevent 
thii^ I appeared to curious eyes* to hove gone ih an 


tuaffi road; and thmt 

galloped as if life or death were 
me. Mr object lu making such 
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\)je }iou»e— my home, my fatljer’s home, the home of 
mother and sister. Strange conduct; in a son and a 
ii^other--a singular situation. 

rj\fy limbs trembled under me as I advanced, my 
xnees knocked together, my breast was agitated by 
tq, tumult of wild emotions. Once I hesitated and 
Sialtcd. TJie prospect of tlie unpleasant scene I was 
('about to produce stayed me. My resolution was 
Jgrowing weak and undecided. 

I Perhaps have gone back— perhaps I might 

/have waitea ariiither opportunity when I might 
f effect my purpose by a less violent development — 

! but just then voices fell upoi\ my ear, the effect of 
! which wasi^o strengthen my w'avering resolves. My 
j sister's voice was ringing in laughter, that sounded 
liglit and gay. There was anotlier — only one. I 
easily recognised the squeaking treble of iier despic- 
able suitor. The voices remaddened me — the tones 
I stung me, as if they had been designedly uttered in 
I mockery of myself. How could she behave thus? 

‘ how riot in joy, while I was drooping under dark 
1 suspicions of Iier misbehaviour? 
i Piqued as well as pained, I surrendered all thought 
! of honourable action; I resolved to carry through 
J my design, but first — to play the listener. 

, I drew nearer, and heard clearer. The speakers 
1 were not in the house, but outside, by the edge of 
tlio orange-grove. Softly treading, gently parting 
the boughs, now crouching beneath them, now 
I gliding erect, I arrived unobserved within six paces 
j of where they stood — near enough to perceive their 
dresses glistening through the leaves — to hear every I 
J word that passed between them, 
j* Not many had been spoken, before I perceived 
that I had arrived at a peculiar moment — a crisis. 
Tlio lover had just offered himself for a husband — 
f had, perhaps for the first time, seriously made his 

I declaration. In all probability it was this had been 

I eliciting my sister’s laughter. 

I ‘And really, Mr Ringgold, you wish to make me 
I your wife? You are in earnest in what you have said? * 

I * Nay, Miss Randolph, do not mock me ; you know 
j for how many years I have been devoted to you.’ 

‘ Indeed, I do not. How could I know that ? ’ 

I ‘ By my words. Have I not told you so a hundred 
} times ? ’ 

I * Words ! 1 hold words of little value in a matter 
j of this kind. Dozens have talked to me as you, who, 

j 1 suppose, cared very little about me. The tongue is 

j a great trifler, Mr Arens.' 

! ‘But my actions prove my sincerity. I have 
' offered you my hand and my fortune; is not that 
f a sufficient proof of devotion ? ’ 

‘No, silly fellow; nothing of the sort. Were I 
to become your wife, the fortune would still remain 
your own, Besiks, I have some little fortune myself, 
and that would come under your control. So you | 
see the advantage would bo decidedly in your favour. I 
Ha, ha, ha I * ^ i 

« ‘Nay, Miss Randolph; 1 should not think of 
controlling yours ; and if you will accept my 
hand * — — 

‘ Your hand, sir ? If you would win a woman, you 
eliould offer your Asar/— iiearts, not hands, for me.' 

^ ‘You know that is yours already; and has jMsn 
for long years ^ all the world knows it.' 

‘ You must have told the world, then ; and I don't 
like it a bit:' 

‘Really, you are too harsh with me: you have 
'had many proofs of how long and devotedly X have 
admired you. I would have declared myself long 
elnce, and asked you' to becotue my wife’— » 

‘ And why did you not?' 

Ringgold hesitated. 

‘The truth is, I was noi my own master— I was 
stnder the control of my father.' 


‘Indeed?' ^ 

‘ That exists no longer. I can now act as I please ; 
and, dearest Miss Randolph,* if you will but accept 
my hand' 

‘ Your hand again ! Let me tell you, sir, that this 
hand of yours has not the reputation of being the 
most open one. Should I accept it, it might prove 
sparing of pin-money. Ha, ha, ha ! ’ 

‘ X am aspersed by enemies. 1 swear to you, that in 
that sense you should have no cause to complfili|^ 
my liberality.’ J|j|^ 

‘ I am not so sure of that, notwitliatanding 
you would take. Promises made before marn4tI!lP 
too often broken after. I would not trust you, my 
man — not I, i' faith.’ 

‘ But you can trust me, I assure you.* 

‘You cannot assure me; besides, I have had no 
proofs of your liberality in the past. Why, Mr 
Ringgold, you never made me a x>rcsent in your 
life. Ha, ha, ha ! ’ 

‘Had I known you would have accepted one — it 
would gratify me — Mias Randolph, 1 would give you 
anything I possess.' 

‘ Good ! Now, I shall put you to the test : you shall 
make me a gift.* 

‘ Name it— it shall bo yours.* 

‘Oh, you fancy 1 am going to ask you for some 
trifling affair— a horse, a poodle, or some bit of 
glittering bijouterie. Nothing of the sort, I assure 
you.’ 

‘1 care not what. X have offered you my whole 
fortune, and therefore will not hesitate to give you a 
part of it. Only specify what you may desire, and I 
shall freely give it.* 

‘ That sounds liberal indeed. Very well, then, you 
have something X desire to possess — and very much 
desire it— in truth, I have taken a fancy to be its 
owner, and had some designs of making offers to you 
for the purchase of it.* 

‘ What can you mean, Miss Randolph ?’ 

‘ A plantation.’ 

‘ A plantation ! ’ 

‘ Exactly so. Not your own, but one of which you 
are the proprietor.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘ 1 mean that which formerly belonged to a family 
of half-bloods upon Tupelo Creek. Your father 
purchased it from them, I believe ? ’ 

1 noted the emphasis upon the word ‘ purchase^.' 
I noted hesitation and some confusion in the reply. 

♦ Yes— yes,’ said he ; ‘ it was so. But you astonish 
me, Miss Randolph. Why care you for this, when 
you shall be mistress of all I possess ? ’ 

‘That is my affair. I do care for it. I may have 
many reasons. That piece of ground is a favourite 
spot with me; it Is a lovely place — I often go 
there. Remember, my brother is owner here — he 
is not likely to remain a bachelor all his life — and 
my mother may desire to have a homo of her own. 
But no ; X shall give you no reasons ; make the gift 
or not as you please.' 

‘And if X do, you will'- 

‘Name conditions, and X will not accept it— not if 
you ask me on your knees. Ha, ha, ha I * 

‘ 1 shall make none, then : if you will accept it, it 
is yours.' 

‘Ah, that is not all, Master Arens. You might 
take it back, just as easily as you have given it. 
How am X to be sure that you would not? I 
must have the duds.* 

‘ You shall have themi' 

‘And when?' 

‘Whenever you please— within the hour^ if you 
desire it.' 

‘X do, then. Go, get them ! But vemetisber^ sir, I 
make no conditions^reinember that* 
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^OJi/ ex(;iaimei3 the overjoyed lover, ‘1 make none. 
I have no fears ; 1 It'ave all to you. In an hour, you 
shall have them. Adieu ! * 

And go enj’iiiff, he made a hurried departure. 

1 \va« s() astonislied by tho nature of this dialof^ie 
— so taken by surprise at its odd eiidiuK — that lor, a 
time I eoiild not stir from the spot. Not until JUng- 
gold had proceeded to some distance did I n*eover 
self- possess ion ; and then I hesitated what course to 
j i — whether to follow him, or permit him to 
i wfirt unmolested. 

that t ginia Inid gone away from tho ground, having 
gcose,/ fciiently back into the house. I was even 
angrier with her than with him ; and, obedient to 
tins impulse, I left Ringgold to go frec% and went 
Blraigbt for an explanation with my sister. 

It proved a st)mewhat stormy scene. 1 found her 
in the drawing- room in company with my mother. I 
Played for no circumlocution ; I listened to no denial 
or iipi)cal, hut <)]>enly announced to both the character 
of the man who iiad just left the house — openly 
declared him my intended murderer. 

‘Now% Virginia! sister! will you marry this man?’ 

‘Never, George — never! 1 never intended it — 
Never!* she r(*pcated^ enlphaticall 3 ^ as she sank upon 
the sofa, burying her face in her hands. 

My mother was incredulous — even yet incredulous! 

I was proceeding to the i>roofs of the iistoumling 
declaration I had made, when I heard my name 
loudly lUonoiiTiced outside the wdndow : some one 
was calling me in haste. 

1 ran out upon ti>e verandah to inquire w hat w'^as 
w^anted. 

In front was a man on horseback, in blue uniform, 
with 3 ’^ellow facings — a dragoon. Ho w'as an orderly, 
a iricssenger from tho fort. Ho was covered with 
dust/, his horse was in a lather of sweat and foam. 
The condition of both iiorso and man shewed that 
they had been going for hours at top-speed. 

Tlie man hauiknl me n piece of paper— a dispatch 
hastily scrawled. It was addressed to Gallagher and 
myself. J opened and read : 

‘ Jjrinrf on yoit.T men to Ji'ort Kimj as /ast as their 
horses ean carry them. The enemy is around us in 
ntimbers ; every rifle is wanted — not a monmd, 

Cjukch.’ 


T II E MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AIITS. 

Some of our hard-worked savans took advantage of 
tim Easter holidays to go and refresh themselves 
with the sight of primroses and young grass in the 
country; those wlio were botanists seized the oppor- 
tunity for new observation., on the development of 
buds ; fur certain among them — the botanists, not the 
buds— are excogitating a new tlmory with respect to 
those vernal phenomena.^ — The Bombay Geographical 
Society announce in their proceedings that they have 
received a specimen of the walking* loaf from dava 
with eggs and young; and wUsffc seems mo.e curious 
still, a walking-flowx*r, described ‘as a creature with 
a white bodyi pink spots, and crimson border.* — The 
discovery has been mado in Algiers that a Held may 
be planted with madder, and fed off by cattle for three 
or four years, wjfhout any jletriment to tho roots, 
which are afterViirds as good for dyers* uses as those 
cultivated iu tlV ordinary way*— The sweet sorgho 
{tSoryhmn sacchai{iitm) is found also to be good food 
for cattle; and Uaper can be made of the stalks. — 
The sorgho, whi^^h, as our readers will remember, 
was introducod ’from China, and is known as the 
Chinese sugar-cane, hns attracted great attention 
throagl^ut the United States, and in every state 
experim^ts have been mado on its eulUvatiou. 


Among the most successful are those by Mr Loveru 
of Philadelphia: ho planted Imlf an acre; the can 
grow from ten to tw'elvc feet high, and yielded cxc( 
lent sugar, specimens of whicli were exhibited bo 
raw and loaf. It ajipears that frost is not prejudici 
to the sorgho ; but it deteriorates iu the hot autunn 
or Indian summer of tks States, the juice bcin 
afTceted in a w ay that prevents orystaUisation. On 
instance is reported of an acre of sorgho liavin 
produced G800 gallons of juice, ^j|\uvalon 

to nearly 4500 pounds of sugar, i^Wf74 gallon h > 
molasses. Might not this cane profitably cuilti 
vated in some of the ^;oun tries of Southen> Kiiroiu' 
aAil take tho place of diseased and d^dng yImos ? Lc* 
Baron de Forrester, wiio has the w^cifave of Fortuj^al 
so much at heart, take tlie Iiinl. Trials might bo 
mado, too, in Australia and Natal. — The qnanlity 
of maple-sugar made lu tho United States is al'.oijt 
30 million pounds a year. — It lias recentij" boon 
that soap is the best clarifier that can be used iu tlio 
manufacture of sugar. Tho effect of guano on tbe 
growth of the sugar-ciane has been strikingly shiwn 
at Mauritius. Before tl)f?t fertiliser was introduced, 
the produce was about 2500 ])ounds per acre ; now it 
is GOOO, and on some estates, even 8000 pounds it> 
the aero. 

Agassiz, who resists all tho ro}a] and huj'cri’d 
offers made to lure him bac k from America to TOrrope, 
is publishing a great work, entitled (Jontnlmtions to 
the Natural History of the United States; two bulky 
volumes have ap])earcd, and eight more are to follow. 

Ho hns good opiMjrtunitics for study, for it is said 
that the Academy of Natural Sciences at riuladelphia 
has the largec>t orn’Miologieal collection in the world 
— 27,000 spocimciU'’ birds. — In ad<lition to boring 

artesian wells t ‘ their south-w^estern desert- 
routes, the UnitCu States government have intro- 
duced tho camel in experimental journey's over those 
scorching plains, and with satisfactory results. — 
Henceforth, Ottaw^a, a young city, «admirably situate 
y agri<‘ulture and trade, is to be the capital of 
anada. — Tlio president of the Canadian Institute, 
.tablished at Toronto, congratulalod ilic imunbers in 
his last annual address, that their number h now 
GOO; that the Journal of their Proceedings is regu- 
larly and successfully published once a montli ; that 
the Toronto Observatory, founded twenty ycar^j ago 
to co-operate in the great scheme of magnetic obser- 
vations instituted by the Ro^^fil Society, was not 
abandoned when the object was accomplished ; but, at 
the instance of the Institute, was provided for by tho 
provincial government, and has been rebuilt with 
atone, and equipped with the best instrumeuti at a 
cost of E.5000. Tliis is something to be 
it is tho only one of the colone l <.>ervat^w which 
has not been given up. ^ 1 00,000 observa- 

tions were made at Toronto, and, owii >; t<j the peculiar 
local phenomena, the,f are rf espial value. General 
Sabine has published ^ henv brought out the 
results in threo quarto vt>lutno8; a fourth is yet to 
appear; and to quote tlie president’s words, 

‘wnll cany the naihh of Toronto into all parts of the , 
earth whone sqienco is cultivated; and it is not too 
much to AM^iat the name of a Canadian city, which 

Gn maps twenty years old, 
has now^'bccome, by means of its obseitvatory, familiar 
in the mouths of European savans as a household 
word.* TJie Prussian authorities are rsOommending 
all Prussian emigrants to chodse Canada in preferenob^ 
to all other countries, especially to Brazil. 

Two EVencUmon claim to liave aseended io the 
very summit of Chimborazo--a^^ that baffled 
Humboldt.-— .a recent meeting of the Geograpldcal 
Society, Mr Graham gave an account of his travels to 
a Scripture land hitherto unvislted by Europeans, ; 
and his exploration of the now ruined cities w’ 
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IMPORTANT PAMILY MEDIOINB. 


BOSTON’S CAIOHILE PILll 

THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH. 

I 

V IMILO, YET SPKBDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIQESTIONi AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTSi 

4 

AH V NATriUL CONF^EQCTENrB, 

I A PDEIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE STBTEK. 


I JNDKjIKSTION ih a weakiu'tts or of power 

of the fbgf*trtn( niKCh iii t)uv utomaoh to coin*eit what 
wo cat and driuh oi(o healthy matta, for the pjopoi 
notui'^hjucnt of the whole stein. Tt caused by ov^iv- 
thuij; which weakoiih tht in gemial, ortho sLoinuli 

in yM'iicului M'oin it proteod ucaily all the <lisca»es to 
' tvhioh we aie hflblc} for it iw very certain, that if we could 
always kco|) tin ^lonlach right W( hhonld only die by old 
4tge <>i aocidcn} Indigtsuoii piodiices a gi eat \ an tty of 
unpleasant Bonsatiotn* : aiuonifst the most jn^oinmcnt of it#» 
nntteiablo effects »if a Wt#nt of, oj au iiiordiiiatu apjiotifce, 
lometimes otten<lrd with a constant waving foi tlrink, a 
I rlmtoiiJ^iou oi ferling o+ c iilai gouiciit of the stomach, flalu- 
U a«y> heartburn, pain& in the Htomach, acidity, unplcatiant 
t<vBte in the mouth, ]>eihnp« aickneis, rumbling noiso m 
the bow’elh; in aome eases of dej) avod digefition there is 
m arly a co«4plctc dibi*obah for food, but still tlio appetite 
is not greatly iiaimucfl, as at the stated peiioci ot meals 
petbons so afi^icted cini cat heartily, although without 
much gratification; a long tiain of noiwous symptoms are 
also fmiuottt attendants, genoral debility, great languid* 
ami incapacity for exertion. The muid*^ ot ijcraons 
aJIfcctod fre<TUOutly become irijitable •and desponding, 
and great anxi<?ty IS ooRervable in the oountnnmoe ; they 
^•ppear thonghtfiil^ melancholy, anddoieot d, under great 
apprehension of wnno iiuagiimry danger, will start at any 
une^i^ptjcted noii!«* or occurreiiee, and become so agitated, 
that they require some time to calm -“and collect thein- 
BeWe»; yet for all this the mind is oxhilaiatcd without 
much ddficulty; ^leaakig events or society will for a time 
dissipate all app^rance of disease; but tlie excitement 
produced hy m ^gnsO&ble change, vanibhos soon after tlm 


slopjisdly, there is moaning, with a sense of weight 
o|vi|^ession upon the chest, lughtinare, &c, 

It&aj^nost impoflsihle to epitunerato oil tho symptoms 
of this iftmt upon tha eonstitiltio^ *^5 ^ * htmwd 
cases hf iher® 'will Wobahly be sometMnjj 

peculiar ^ Ite they wlmt tln^ may, they aro i^I 

oecathmead by ilte food beconjiiug a brndeti rather mwa a 
; and in 4l its stages^ the medicine 
most liitthat iNrh:|4idi tiri|l sufTovd speedy and effeotual 

whitsniba to Ab digai%a oramt, and giwB energy to the 
ss^Ffcems. Kothl% can more speedy 
wj'Wfth «fra isfteot so daidtama an object 

of OaummM^ JP'fdifewrs- Tbo herb bs% 
tMa been highly asteemed in Buglaita 

^ a am aromatic bitter to 


the t^ste, and a }>leasing degree of warmth and strength 
to the stomach , and in all cases of indigestion^ gout in 
iho stomach, windy colic, and general weakness, it nas for 
ages been strongly recommended by the most eminent 
practitioners as very useful and beneficiaL The great, 
indeed only, obicciion to its use has been the large Quan- 
tity of watt r w Inch it takes to dissolve a small pa^ ot the 
flower*^, and which must Y>e taken with tt into the stO'* 
luach. 71 itfimicH a quarter of a pint of boiling water 
to disboh o tho soluble jiortlon of one drachm of Cwomile 
Flowem ; and wdicn one, or even two ounces, may be taken 
witJi advantage, it must at once bo seen how imposidble it 
IS to take a pioper dose of this wholesome herb in the 
form of tc i ; and tho only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first m rank of nil restorative lUedi* 
cincs lb, that m taking it tho stouiach has always been 
loaded with water, winch tends in a great njieasure to 
conntoraot, and very fioqnently wholly to destroy the efieefi 
It nuibt Ih' evident that loading a weak stomach ^th a huge 
t|uantity of water, merely for the puriiose of opnveyi^ 
into It a Hinall quantity of medicmo, must be injuries ; 
and that the m^icine must possess powerful renovating 
propeiticb only to counteract the bad efibete likely to W 
produc'd by the watei. Generally speaking, tlii» hiui been 
the c»HQ with Camomile ^Ftewers, herb possessing the 
highest restorative qualities; and when pjrop^ly taken, 
decidedly the most e)HJody restorer, and the mCst certain 
im Kerver of health. 

ITiesc PILL8 «io u holly CAMOMILE, prerpai'ed by a 
peculiar pioocss, aceidcntaUy discovered, and known only 
to tho Proprietor, and which he fiimiy bolaeves to bo one 
of the mo^t valuable modern diScoVenes in medicine, by 
which all the esoontial and Extractive matter of more lb an 
an ounce ot the flowers is ooncentrated in four moderate* 
siaed pflla EkpcnCnce has aflbtdod tlie most anmle proof 
that they possess all tho flne aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteoined ; and as they are 
token into the stomach unencumbered by any diluting ot 
ind^stible substimce^ in the same ba$ their benefit 
been more immediate and decided, mild in their opera- 
tiow, and pleasant in their effect, they may be takeu at 
any age, and under my emmmttimeo, without danger or 
inoozivenienoU. A person exposed to cold and wet a tekolo 
dwr or night couM not ^losiibly receive any injury frten 


prcvoiit a cold being taken. Alter a leiiig; imuateiknmir 
with, and strict observatroe df, the medicbmt m 

MHon*a (hmpUte it hi ooly doing^||tepn to 

say, that tliey teelly tiie most vaMble ;Toiilld 
Mv.piomBSu % tFOrd tente^ te niCAift n me^ctee 
. vl 


trOBTOFS OIJIQlEHiE cm 




strength to the stomach snMoient to digest in 
ies all wholesome food, ^Idoh increases the 
erve and muscle of the human body, ot, 
invigorates the nervous and muscular 
ity or lirmness of the whole tissue of 
qxiickly follows the use of Norton^s 
V oortai'u and speedy effects in repair- 
)>idations froiii time or intemperance . 
utarj influence on the whole fraino» is 
g,:lliat in the smallost compass is contained 
of fclio tojiic pvinciyjlc, of so ])cciiliar a 
' orvade tin- whole system, through which it 
and strength sulficiont to resist the forma- 
„i,,i,ii j and also i.o fortify the constitution against 
contagion; as such, their {^enornl use is strongly recom- 
mended as a preventive during the prevalence of malignant 
fever or other infectious dibcasos, and to persons attending 
sick rooms they are invaluable, as in no one instance have 
they ever failed in }in'venting the taking of Ulnoss, even 
under tho most trying cireumstancGS. 

As NorUm's (Jamoniife are particularly recom- 

mended for all stomach complaints or indigestion, it will 
probably bo cjiptfcted that hoino advico should he given 
rcfipecting diet, thougli after all that has Tioen written upon 
the subject, afk'.r the juiblication of volume U]>on voluine, 
after the country has, as it were, been inundated with 
practical cSKsys on diet, as a means of prolonging hf<‘, 
it would bo unnecessar}' to sny more, did we not. feel it our 
duty to make the hnnible endeavour of inducing the public 
to regard them not, but to jwlopt that course which is 
dictated by nature, by reason, and by common sense. 
Those persfms who study the wholesoines, and arc governed 
by the opinions of writers on diet, are nniformly both 
unhealthy in body and weak in iniml. There can b<j 
no doubt i^iat the palate is designed to inform us what 
is propoif feu* the stomach, and of course tliat must best 
instruct u« whab food to take and what to avo1<l : we want 
no other adviser. Nothing can be more- clear than that 
those articles which arc agi'neable. to the taste we.ve by 
nature inl-cTided for our food ioid sustejumce. whe-iher 
liquid or solid, foreign or of nati" production ; if they are 
pure and r ' adulterated, no harm need hf^ dreaded by tlieir 
use ; they wijl only injure by abuvse. Oons<}(|uently, what- 
over the palate approves, cat and drink always in niodera- 
tion, but never in cxocss; keeping in. mind that the first 
process of digestion is perfonntul in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that tlie stomach may 
b© able to do its work properly, it is ro<iuisite the first 
f^oae should be well TW'rform«^d ; this consists in masticating 
or chewing the solid food, no us to break down and separate 
tho fibres and small sui)«laricos of moat and vegetable, 
mixing thorn well, and blending the whole together before 
they nr© swallowed ; and it is |>articularly urged upon all 
to "take plenty of time to iheir mealK, and never eat in 
haste. If you cortfonri to this short and simple, but com- 
prehensive advice, and find that there are various things 
which others eat and drink with })leanii'C and without 
inconvenience, and which would be pleasa-nt to yotireelf 
I only that they difsagreo, you may at onoo conclude that the 


fault if in tho stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assistanoe, and the 
sooner that assistance irf afforded tho better. A very | 
short trial of this medieme will best prove how soon I 
it will put the stomach in a condition to perfom I 
with ease all tho work wliich nature intended for it. 
By its use you will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, 
whatever is agreeable to the taste, and unable to nanao 
one individual article of food which disagrees mth or sits 
unpleasantljr on the stomach. Never forget that a small 
meal well digested affords more nourishment tc» the system 
than a large one, even of tho same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so delicious^ ever so 
eniioing > variety offered, the bottle ever so enchanting, 
never forget that temperance tends to preserve health, 
and that health is tho soul of enj^oyment. But should iwi 
impropriety be at any time, ox’ ever so often committed,^ 
by which tho stomach bcooruefi overloaded or disordfy^gd/ 
rondcT it imniodiate aid by taking a doso of J^orto7i\>i 
Camomile J*ill,% which will so promptly assist in carrying 
off the burden thus imposed upon it that all will soon 
be right again. | 

It is most certainly tmo that every pers^m in his life- 
time consumes a (quantity of noxious matter, which, if 
taken at one meal, would be fatal ; it is tlujse small quan- 
tities of noiious matter, which are introduced into our 
food, either by accident oj- wilful a(Uilteratii)n, which we 
find so often upset thes stomach, and not ntifreqiiently lay 
the foundation of illness, and porliay>s final ruination to 
health. To preserve i.he constitution, it should be our 
constant care, if possihh*, to counteract tho effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter; and whenever, 
in that w’uy, an onoiuy to the constitution finds its way 
into the sUnnach, a friend should he immediatoly sent 
after it, w^hich wonhl prevent its mischievous effects, and 
expel it altogether ; no hetti^r frieivd cait be found, nor one 
wdiich will piThirm flu* task w'ibh gx’eater e^i’tainty thaxi 
NC)BTON^S CJ\MOMlhK 1‘UihS. And lot it l>e obseiwod 
that the longer this medicine is f.akon the less it will be 
wanted; xt can in no case becoino habitual, .iS its entire 
action is to give energy and force to tho stomach, which 
j.s the spring ol life, the .source froxii which the whole 
frame draws its sucjcour and support. After an excess of 
eating or drinking, and upon every occasion 'of the general 
health being at all disturbed, thc.se PtlIjM should be imme^ 
diately taken, as they will Bk>p and eradicate disoase at its 
commencement. Inaeod, it is most confidently assex-ted, 
that by the timely lusti of this medicine only, and a com- 
mon degree of caution, any person may enjoy all tho com- 
j forts within his reach, xaay paK,s through life without an 
I illness, and with the certainty of attaining a healthy OLD 
■ A OK. 

1 On account of their volatile properties, they must bo 
I kept in bottles; and if closely corked, thoii* qualities aro 
I neither impaired by time nor injured by any change of 
climate whatever. Price liijd. and 2 b. 9(1. each, with full 
dlrectiouB. The large bottle contains tlie quantity of three 
small ones, ot PjLLLts equal to fourteen ouum of Camomile 

h'LOWKHB. 


Sold by nearly all regpeetahle IHedlcliie-Vendorai* 

Be paartienlar' to adc.for 'KQIbTON’S PILLS,’ andi do not be peratiiaded 
to pnrehaBe an tmitatioin. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

^ ODFBEY’S EXTRACT OP ELDER FLOWER is strongly recommendec! for SoReuing, Impifoving, 

^ Beautifying, anfl Preserving the Skin, and giving It a blooming and eHanming appearance. It will compleiebr remove Tan* 
Sunburn, Modnefis, Apc., and by its balsamic and healing quixlities, render the sldfi soft, pUabie, and £ree from dryneM. clear it 
from humour^ pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its us© only a abort time, the ddn will heeome and eontimm and 
«mo|!|M||w\d tMe complexion perfectly (dear end beautiful. In the proceas of ahaving it la lnyaiuabie« os It allays the Irxitathm and 
axndp^llPliialn, and. simihUates every pimple and aU roughness, and renders the ddn smooth and firm. 

d(fid In botdes, price 3a od., by all Medletate- Vendors otid Peifiimers. 
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PABASOSiB. 

T he jjfrcateafc novelty in Baraabk %» the 
^tartan; price 208., to be ht4 0% 
of the Ritcutccs, W. and J. SANGStfEE, 
Mannfacturers to Her Majesty 
the Princess Iloyal. 

_ PiiraaoU Ttitnle of Irish Tiaeo, and Patteftts 
ot the mo‘'t rnaamfioeat description iu Lyons 
J' Silks. 

S- W. & , 1 . SANGSTKK. 


140 Regent Street, 
10 Royal Exchange, 


75 Choapitide, 

94 Fleet Street. 


V J licuble Bo\cs com unuiff fi I'aiaHol for BCEnal use, ail*! also 
mr It 1 1 etc , u Us iml uim nil tlio Box 
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CHAKUlhLIErvS, TABir-GLASS, «ec., &c 


A hlul-iJiC r «ui] 1 ti jsi\c 'sificu, m cnciy 

jfjL variets if t‘iit 10 it iut]> u (H\aiAL 
^ GLASS rUAVDIinns li v,is mi CamUcs, 
Ml fioin upvtaT-tls alwi^R on ♦^‘^v it 44 OXIORO 
|ljj SIRIJU, 1 ('N^PON Altai, a Iiuo ami Chncji 
ui'l Afisoilmont of hantlMoinolv mt (JLAbS LUisIUlS 
nil mid CilRANDons ildilv (lit ami Engraved 
lV/ JtLtANlLliS. \VI (UAhSIB, W mi JIKJS 
CvPML) IS, DLSSKHI jJ UV K I s. an I all kliiclH of 
frji Tablo-gUsfl, at exccodingU miooratf priced Orna- 
mental (^Jaus, EngUeb itul 1 oiii^oi (the Ja^^tci bcIccUiI 
mad importi d by Mcbbi a 0 »lf r ), ui tho n 1 tc st vai ic ty Lx mma 
mil Fuinislung orders in CSlasB cxtcu* cl avitli despatch — 44 
Oxford atitf t, i rtrtdott 

MRUTCttCtoxy, Bioad Stioct Binningliani. 
Establiahed 180 1 

G eo. NEiOHJU)Uli axi) SONS’ 

ULIXPlTriANT < IIAMTI R-LAMP i 


ULIXPlTriANT < IIAMTI R-LAMP 
proVioutB Candles fait mij and JOioppIng of 
* Crrease. JBe^ JShrA-tni, Is (ni ; JStpnw ot 
Ortnohif 7» bd. Ji/ilUjmUin iliamhct •t>au4hSf 
la 2d per Boat 

CatalogdWt with Tllustif it ions, FroohyPoit 
14111 dlegeitf titropt, oi 1*3 High Ifolbona* 
i i^niiutciu* 

^ A SEuipTo X.atnp (Block ttn), with Box of 
Candles, forwaided to any BaJXway-statkm in 
lilngland (Carasht) Xiee) on receipt of B<9St- 
ofito Order Sox bd« \ 



N C POW Dt R 


A -i 1 '*lFl> BV THl' 

ARMY AMD NAVY, 

W ! ril Djicbtions by tliB Qupt^n’i* IMvalc Baker, 
bhuuld In. iibed by ovorv familv for making Bread without 
\i mil ibiiv and lUiddmgs ivirh half the nsttal quantity of 
LutUi mil 1 ^gs Xtwiij ki la non M,Alt 8 , anp i» ihe most 
J PKlfll M rKTMNTniS OF IVDIGESIXON. 

io bo hail at *^4 and 3> I ondon AN all London : and ilirough all 
'VNhiUjiilc Dniggisls niid (yukcii in Tonn and Country, in Id , 
!!d , Id , and (id PacketH, and la , 2*i (h 1 liind Tins 

TESTIMONIAL. 

rrom NV Crf vsh, Ksq (AmC^funi chfwtMf to Sir W. BUBKKTr, 
At l> , K II 8 , tVo, lHrecU>r^rm t al of the MeAKfil 3}^f>ari/inani 
of JIM toSir W BnRNVTT 

Dated AprU 10 , mb, 

Sir — F oi your <^aUsfaction I ha^o anabaed it (BoeWidc'a 
German Biking Powder), and find its compositioti to ba, 

— ThifiO ingredients arc of tXio purfst quality, and vreXX <Ariod» 
Tlie pioportiona have Iwn carefully adpistcd and mixed* Thd 
Mi\tuiL Jorma a beautiful Faiinaceoiu' Powder, well qtuUidgd l|» 
raising Bresii In my opinion, its picsoncc in Bfnnd 
dccidiKlly benefloiol, Ac , <ke 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

BIENFIELD PATENT STARGN, 

HEB THAT YOU OBT IT# 

Mlntolor kind* ue often Mbettinied. 


THE lOEKSHlRE 

CL0THE8 WASHinfi-HACilSE. 
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By Avhich a saving of nt h'ust Fifty per CCUt. <*flrcto(l, Tvcoinniojids ilself ])y 
siinplirily, tlu- ('use whicli it is managed, an<l its tlioroagli ulilcioiuT. 


its litter 


JOHN PATTERSON & Co., BEVERLEY, 

Are now manufacturing thifl excellent Washiug-Maebiue ni great n uni bora, il i,\r aurpiisyc^, nnytliliig oi the kind that 
has hitherto been offered to the Public, The saving in tiinCj soap, is .aknost incivdiblc, Tlui cieaiiKnig po^er oT 
the Machine is perfect, and the Clothes are altogether saved from the destructive effects of boating, brushing, or rubbing, 
by which means they are in general much more iiijure<l than by ordinary \ve>ariiig. Tlio u adiness with whicli it luo 
been adopted, and the good character it has acquiicd and sustained, arc tlic best proolt; of merit. 

Price £3, 10s. nett cash at Beverley. 

J. P, & Co. can give the most satisfactoiy relerences to persons who have purchasi'd the Machines, and will deliver 
them free at any Railway Station, if the order Vje accompanied with a remitiancii for the price. 


PERFECTION IN STEREOSCOPES. 

E g. WOOD’S PoLVORAMA STEKBOSCOI'K 

# onables any number of Pictures to be neon In Kuecchsiou 
without the trouble of removing them from the luatriniicat. 

Every deacripl ion of Stereoscope, and l^lain and Coloured Slldee 
on Glaae and Papci’. 

Pbotograpbio Apiiamtna, ToloaoopeB, Speciatles, (Jhcinical 
Apparatus, Ate., wboleBole and retail. 

B. O. Woon, Optician, Ac., 117 Cheapside, coruer of Milk 
SUeet, Xiondon. 

Price LUU oh Ajftplicatwn^ 

P OWERFUL and Brilliant Patent Telescopes, 

Cami>, Hooe-courBc, Opera, and Perepi^ctive Glabses, to know 
ttto distaueeB, pomsoBsing euch extraordinary powers, th.at koiaic, 
flrom ^ to 6 Inches* wilt elfcw distinctly a, persem's countimancc 
from Threo>aud*a-half to Six Miles* the Cleorgian, wiUi his six 
satellites, Jupiter’s moons, Sattirn's ring, and the Double <6tars. 
Also a very anmli Powerful Waistcoat>pockot , Glass, tho size of n 
Walnut, to discern minute ohicots at a distance of from Pour to 
Five Miles. DsAriVKas.—A Newly invented Instrument f(»r 
extreme cases of Deafness, called the Sound Magnifier, Organic 
Vibrator, and invisible Voice-conductor. It fits so into the eai* 
M not to be in the least iMrceptible, the unpleasant sensation of 
eing^ng noises in the head is entirely remo\^cd. It atfords instant 
toIM to the Deafest Person, and enables tlicui to hear distinctly 
at OhuroU and at .Public AssembUos. — Patent Spectacles, ■with 
lienees nf 1^ moat transparent brilliancy, for Weak and Defective 
Eyesiglit.— HesBrs S. and B. Soi.o 2 soxs, OptlqiuxiH and Aurlsts, 
30 AlbeHiarlo Street, Piecadi^^, opposite the York Hotch 


i MICEOSCOPES AND TELESCOPES. 

N EWTON’S STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

M1CRO.SCOPE, ill Ga.se, with Two Sets of Achronmtlcs, 
i Oondoubcr on Stand, nuignUieb (J.hOlM limes, L.4, ^s. Compound 
M(uo:^coin\ with Seven Powers,. magnifies 20,000 times, U2, 15a, 
ditto, 10b. (id., IGs., and l«s. Od. each. ACHROMATIC TELES- 
COPES, lUs. to L.2, Ditto for hidia. Deer .stalking, ifec., of very 
great *po* or, to shew Jupiter’.s Moons, in Black .Leather Sllng- 
casos, li.3, Sk. each. 

MAGIC-LANIERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

XT KW TON’S IMPROVED PIIANTAS- 

JLi MAGOKI A-I.ANTEUNS, with T.enses 3Jr inches diameter, 
to shew a incturc h feet in diameter, suitable for Schools and 
Lectures, L.3i 3a. DISSOLVING-VIEW Appsiiatus, consisting 
of IL pair of 34-inoli Lantcriia, L.3, 3b, hlAGIC-LANTEHNS, 
.with 12 Slides, ftvm 7s- fid. each. A most extensive assort- 
ment of Sliders, Viewp, Buildings, Natural History, Astronomical, 
IMissionaiy, and other Hubjeots. 

iUusiraii’d Frice-UHfor Three Si amps, 

NEWTON & Co., Working-opticians and (llobc-makers to the 
Queen, 3 Fleet Street, Temple«Bar, IiOndou. 

aLBNPIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE KOYAL LAUNDRY, 

Axn Pxioimcwoiti) iiv ilKIl MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Crooers* «kc.* dtc. i 



TRELOAR’SI 
COCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING 


tA TH* »»aT* 

fni2:E.MBX>AIi8 AWAteED-LONPON, NEW YORK, 
and ^ARXS. 

ooyataining Friooa and every particular, Post Free* 

42 IivnaAVJi Hill, Lojtoon (b*o.). 


IlDPORTAKt AKHOXmCEMBNT. 

METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 

BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

j.osephTillott 

B egs most respectfully to inform the Com- 
mercial World, ScLolastic Institutions, and the Public 
generally, tbat by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Maebinerjr for making Rteel Fens, and in accordance with 
tlio scientific spirit of Die times, be lias introduced a Ntivr 
SEKiKS of bis useful productions, wIucIj, fur KxcaiLLBNOE of 
TEMPER, (AUALITV OF MATERJAL, aild, above all, CHEAPNESS 
he believes will insure universaJ approliation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his naino as a guarantee 
of quality; and they are liut up in the usual style of 
boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and 
the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the rofjuost of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. (ii. has introduced liis 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

which are ospeijially a<lapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and bi*otul 
points, suitable for tlie various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold llctaii by all Stationer.s, Booksellers, and other 
respectable Dealers in Steel Pons. — Merchants and Wliole- 
Bide Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graliam Sti'ect; 
Ijijjf New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 
37 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


^ MILLS’ LONDON-MADE 

JSSfcf PATENT LEVEE and 

OTHER WATCHES, 

are unequaUed for their 
Uurability, Accuracy of Per- 
formanceV and Low Prices. 
Every Watch is sMlfully i 
finished and warranted. 

tlold Horizontal Watches, Cold Dials, Jowelloil, L.4 4 o i 

Ditto, ditto, superior quality, ...L.C (i 0 to 10 10 0 

Ditto, Lover ditto, 10 holes Jewelled, G 10 0 » 10 10 (i 

Ditto, best London make, 10 10 0 » 20 0 0 

bilver IToriaontol ditto, 4 holes Jewelled, 2 5 0 iir 3 10 0 

Ditto, Lever ditto, 3 10 0 » 4 10 0 

Ditto, very aiiperior London make, 4 10 0 - 9 10 0 

H, MILLS* Superior Patent Lever Hunting Watelujs for India, 
are well recommendod at the following prices, and warraifted : 

In Stout Cold Cases, L.IO 0 0 and L.25 0 0 each. 

» Silver Ca»ea, 0 O 0 12 0 0 | 

Au unusually fCxtensIve Nluck of Hollil Oolil duard and 
Albert Chains. 

Diamond and other Hingjf, Brooches, Bracelets, 

ALL OP Tlltt LATEST AMD MOST APPROVED DRSlUTtS. 


keys), (irom 4 to 12 guineas; the latter as used by Bignor Rogondi. 
Mauttfoctured by the Inveutom and patentaea|\WHliAT«iTONE A 
Co., of whom may be had their New PATENTrl^ET dOSOER- 
Tina, at £l, lls. Od. and £2, Os. ; also a TUtor and Right Books 
of Airs for ditto, 2». each. Messrs W. A Co., having 4 Targe manu- 
factory, and confining their business solely to Concortinaa and 
Harmoniums, aro enabled to supply thorn not only cheaper but 
better mode than elsewhere. 

20 Conduit Street, Regent Street, Loudon. 

F ob family ABMS, send Name and County 

to the UKXtALDIO OFFICE. No chargo for Search. 

— . Correct sketch and description, 

^ hI I 2s, 6d.; in colour, 6a. Monunientai 

y®?) WSTIOF brasses, seals, dies, and diploma 

2 t plates, In niodiuival and modern 

■ sLyfos. Lover-press and Crest-dies, 

guinea. Detailed price-list post 

ARMS, CRESTS, &c.— Crests on 
mKm dies, 7». ; 

vBBlf® arms, crest, and motto, book- 
plate, S.ls > 




'v ^ \ ^ I SOLID COLD, IH-carat, Hail- 

Y ! marked Sard, or Bloodstone RING, 
^ ' engraved with CREST, two guiiioas; 

-- — seals, desk -seals, pencU-casos, &c. 

Send size of finger with orders for rings. 

T. MOB I NO 

(Who has received tho Cold Medal for Engraving), 

44 High Holboru, London^ W. C. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

T he ladies aro rospoctfully informed, that 
this Stakcb iA EXCLUSIVELY USED IN TUB ROY^AI. 
LAUNDRY ; and Hbr Majsbty’s Launduuss aaya, tbat alUioug^h 
she has tried 

Whratew, Rick, and otheh Powduu Starches, 
she has found nono of them equal tu the GLKNlf’TELD, whieJz is 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 

WOTilEUSPOON St CO, Glasqow and London. 

CHASE’S 

BEETLE POrSON. 



A Descriptive Pamphlet of Patterns and Prices sent free to any 
part of the world. Any of Uie above forwarded, free, on receiving 
Fost-ofiice Orders, payable to Rbkry Mills, 171 and 172 Oxford 
Street, London. 

ZttahUUied Thirty Yean. • 




EQUALLY DESTRUCTIVE TO RATS AND MICE, AND 
HARMLESS TO CATS AND DOGS. 

A Safe arid most Eftbctual Dcstroyor of Black 

Beetles and Cockroaches. One trial alone wilt prove 11*^ oflft- 
cacy, and one box will debtroy thousands. The great advantage 
}n this preparation is, that it duos not leave their hoiiies to decay 
and corrupt the air, but completely ili'icfci up and destroys thorn, 
*o that notiilng Is left to cause an unpleasant tulour wlieii dead. 

Directions tor use : Place four or live of tho Balls each night 
where the Beetles mostly resort. 

Sold in Boxes at Is, each, or sent free to any pai'fc of the 
Kingdom for Twenty Stamps (or a eane containing one dozen 
boxes sent carriage free on receipt of a PosUofiico order for 12s.), 
by THOMAS CHASE, Ohcmiidt, 14 Itolborn, oppizsite FurnivaPa 
Inn, London, and may be oblcUnod through all Chemists and 
Medicine-veniiors. 

\Exeter jSuraery, January 9, 1H68. -'Mr Crr ask— D ear fiir—We 
have very much pleasure in answering your inquiry respecting tho 
efficacy of your “ Rectlo Poison.” Our two Orchid Houses, Stove, 
and propagating House, which had been infcsled by Oookroacbes, 
ore now etitirely free from ihHr ravapex, and we cannofc too ztrofigly 
recommend your *^}leotlo Balls,” to all who ctre piBgtti4 wRh thaje 


recommend your *^}leotlo Balls,” to all who ctre piBgtti4 with thoJo 
dostructivo creatures.—Youra faithfully, DucoMnn, Ptwex, & 
F'urther unqualified Testimatnials fonm the Rev. Edwin Si4h«y> 
Comard parva Rectory, near Sudbury, Suffolk; C--Lod^ge«, 
Esq., Hackney; JanuiB Vettebjun., Esq., Exotic Numry, Rlng^a 
Ready CffieUea i and many others. 


WOEKS BY a w. BAETEIBGE. 

U PWARD AND ONWARD : a Thought Book 

for ttio Threshold uf Active Life. Second Thousand. Crown 
Uro, cloth. 4fl. ; morocco, Hs. 

* Quite entitled to stand side by side with T upper’s ** Proverbial 
I’hiloaophy.” ’ — Bi'Uuh Messefir/tr. 

A n idea of a CHRISTIAN. Second Thou- 

sand. Demy 8vo.. pavH'r, la. ; cloth. Is. Od. 

* Pages of elaborate thought, clearly and nobly expressed/ 
— Bi'tt%9h Banner* 

y DICES FROM THE HARDEN; or, Ihc 

Christian Language of Flow era. Third Thousand. Paper 
gilt, Is. ; cloth gilt, Sb. 

‘ beautiful exceedingly.’— i!/««7ed Pycsbpterhm Mug. j 

London: Partuidok & Co., Patcnioster Row 

B UITER’S gradations in READING and 

SPfiLLINC, upon an entirely New and Originrd Plan, 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as MunosyllablcH. 
4(^th FMition. Price Is (id. bound. 

miTTBll’S KTVMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK and 
EXPOSITOR. K12th Edition, price Ifl. (id. bound. 

BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. AVith Eiigra\ings. .'Kith 1 
Edition. Price (id. 1 

London; Simpkin &: Co.; AVhivtakur & Co.; Longman <S: <’o., ! 
ILvmidtom & Co. Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. j 

n ANDEL'S MES.SrAII, COMl'LETE, IVice only 

Is. 4d. — Also Twenty »iIandl>oo]cR for tlic Oratorios ’ each 
Complete, S.s. 

Specimen Pages Gratis, and Postage Free. 

‘ The poor man may now peruae music without any great 
demand upon his packet.*— Fufo Lineolnskire 

T^OBIN ADAIR, with V^ariatioufi. C^omposf3(i 

expressly for, and dedicated to. Miss Arabella ChKldard, by 

^PHirYOUNC^ JETTY TUEKl^y. 

X* SONG. Music by Kuckev. I'oetry by (iKo&GK Ihnlky, 3s. 
Sung «t the Queen’d SUtu Concert.— Also, Tne Now .TKTTY 
Tlir.FFJC QUADUILLK, by .li lt.tkn, with splendid PurUaxt, 4 ( 9 . 

W AKBL1N<^S AT EVE, lirilliaiit Morccaii de 

Salon, for Piano, by BitrNLKv Hum a kd.s, Postage Free, 2s. 

• O Nightingale, that on the blooming spray 
Warbleat at e\e, when all the woods are otilJ/ 

*This easy sjiarkliug gem is tlip universal favourite of the day* 
London ; Hobeet Cooks A Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


I^R FAMILY ARMS, send Name and County. 

J? PlMh Shfoteh, Jn OahwiP, Ss. Sd. Family PedJgrws 
traced front ancient Mi^misorlptai D<diim««d»jr Book, and other 
records at the British Museum, fee Ae. Informatloti direct from 
the College of Arms. Book-plate with Arms, lOs. ; Oldest on Seal 
or Ring, 6s. 6d. : on Die, 5s. Best London-made L^er Press and 
: Orest Dio for Stamping Paper, 18s. All Free for Stamps, Arms 
Impaled, Quartered, and Painted ; Documentary and Ofhoial 
Seals Engraved. Mr Cvllrton, Genealogist and Heraldic 
Engraver to the Queen. Iloyal BCeraldlc Office, 2 Long Acre, one 
I door from St MaHiifs Lane, London. 

T he pen .superseded.— M arking Lintin. 

Silk, Cotton, coarse Towels, &e., with the PATENT 
ELECTRO sn.YER PLATES, prevents the ink Spreading, and 
never wadies out. Initial I’latc, la; Name Plate, Ss.; set. of 
Movable Numbers, 2s.; with dirnetions for use, sent free by Post 
on receipt of Stamps. — Mr T. CULLETON, Patentee, Heraldic 
Engraver to the Queen, 2 Long Acre, one door from St Marlin'.s 
Lane. No Travellers employed. 




G ray hair re,. 

sTOHEl> TO ITS NATU. 
IvAL COLOTUt. Ncuviilgla, 
Nervous Headache, Kheumat- 
ihm, and Stiff Joints cured hy 
F. M. HERRING’S Patent 
Maunv'iig IJm siiEB, UKs. aiul 
'' 15.S. Conns, 2s. (Id, to 2(»s. (Irny 
Hair and BiildiieaH Pukvfntkd 
hy F. AJ. ll.’s Patent X’roventivc 
Brush. Price 4s. and .’J.s. OlheeHy 
32 Basiiighttll Pitreet, London, 
Where may be hud, grafts, 
the IlliiRtrated I’amphkt, ‘ Why 
Hair becomes Gray, and its 
Remedy.’ Sold hv all Chemhis 
and I’erfuiruM's ol repute. 


A clear CO:irPLEXION is produced by 

GOWLAND’S LUriDN. Ladies visiting the Sea-side, or 
exposed to the heat of the min and dust iit this variable bcuhoii, 
will i mined lately, on the application of tins < clcbraUMl Prepara- 
tion (established 101 years), experienco its extraordinary genial 
<{iioIiticH. It producen and sustains g7'eat parifg and dvlicaca 
of compkjtkm, removes fretkicp, (an. und redness ; sind promotes 
healthy action, softnesR, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
rnonded in preleroiice to any oUict Preparation by the .Medical 
Profesaion Sold by all Druggists and I’crfumeis. Haif-pinta, 
2 j». yrf. ; quarts, Sj. (I//. 


It A Ifoiirk |f| f®, '-f 

VOL. IX., Prico 4s. 0(1. cloth lettered, 

Cliaml lens's .Journal of Popular Literature, 

Science^ and Arts. 

Also Part LIV., with Title and Index to Vol. IX., Price 8d. 

PART vni., I'rico 18 . 

Revolt in India, and the Transactions in China 

ill 1856-7, &c. 

THustrati'd by Maps, Plans, and Miscellaneous Sketches. 

PART vm., JVice 7d., of a New and Improved Edition oC 

Chambers’s Cyclopaedia . of English Literature : 

A Hlatory, Critical and Biographical, of British Authors. With Specimens of their Writings. 

VOL. L, Price 8s. cloth letterei], 

Chambers’s Information for the People, a n.. m,<i 

Greatly Improved Edition. Illustrated with Wood Engravings. 

.. Also Part XX., Price 7d. 


Price 58. cloth gilt> and fancy wrapper. 


The Youth’s Companion and Counsellor* Edited by 

W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘ Things as they are in America,* Joint^Editor of ‘ Cliamhefs's 


# Journal,* (Sbc. 


In One small Volume, limp cloth, price Is. 


Cookery and Domestic Economy for Young 

Housewives. 


In Poiur Volumes, Demy 8vo, Price 213. 

Life & Works of Eobert Burns. Edited by Robert chambers. 

Lihnu'y Edition* With Stcel-plale Portrait of Burns and Wood Engravings. 

1 v fn Four Volumes, 

j X ICtOricll JdIDIG. a new and improved Tssiie^ splendidly Illustrated with 

I Steel Engravings, Wood-cuts, and Maps; with numorouB Notes by John Kitto, D.I)., F.S.A. Also 

containing Notjiis regarding the recent Discoveries of Mr Lay aid and others. 

In cloth lettered, .... IVico X2 8 0 

// calf extra, marbled edges, . • « // J 10 0 

t! morocco, or calf extra, gilt edges, . . 4 4 0 

Price 4s. Od. 

American Slavery and Colour, illustrated with a Map. By 

I W. ChiAMHKiib, Autlior of ‘Things as They are in America,’ t<.c. 

I In Fourteen Sheets, Price 2d. each, 

Chambers’s Elementary Lesson Sheets— FomnuK a 

graduated series of Reading I wessons for the use of Infant (Masses. 

Each Sheet 23 18 inches. 

Scientific Charts, adapted to the Scientific Treatises in Chambers’s 

EnHCA’IIONAH CotIUSE. , 

Mounted Mount ou 

Tu SlieetH. 021 Rollers. ajul Yarn i shed. 

Sheet I. Laws of Matter and Motion Is 6d 4s 6d •')s (hi 

0 2. Mechanics ’....le 6(1 48 6d os Cd 

„ ;{ Do Is 6(1 4s 6(1 5s 6d 

Kacli Hlioet contain ujiwarils of twenty illustrations, and measures 40 by 27 inches. 

Others in courso of preparation. 


In One handsome Volume, cloth lettered, price 13s. 

Chambers’s History of the Bussian War. 

* Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Wood Engravings. 

Shakspere’s orks. CnAsiBEBs’s /ii7^rore<« /■.•.««« of Kniout’s Cabinet EoiiioN. 

With SiTrri.M’viRNTARY Noras and Wood EngravingB. 

In Twelvi. Volumes, cloth lettered, jmee I8s. ; in paper corers, price 124. 



CWIBEES’S EDUCATlOm COtJESR 

* 

EDITED BY W. & H CHAMBERS. 


Now issued, strongly bound in Cloth : 

Directories. . Pages. Price 

Infant Treatment under , Two Years of Age, . . . 122 l5. 3f4. 

Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age, (Woodcuts), 198 Od. 

English. 

Elementary Lesson Sheets; in M Sheets, each 23 by 18 inches, eacii 2</. 

First Book of Reading, . (Woodcuts), . . 16 lAc?. 

Second Book of Reading, sewed, . do. . . 48 3^. 

Simple Lessons in Reading, . . do. . . 96 1 Oc?. 

Rudiments of Knowledge, . do. . . 88 lOc?. 

Lesson Book of Common Things and Ordinary Conduct, . 80 lOrf. 

Moral Class-Book, . . . . . . . 168 Ij#. Qd. 

Composition, Introduction to, .... . 42 ()d. 

Grammar, Introduction to, . , . . . .58 lOflf. 

Grammar and Composition, . . . . . 1 84 2«. Od. 

Etymology, .Exercises on, . . . . . . 226 2.y. Od. 

Elocution, Principles of, . . . . . 376 ' 2s. 6d. 

English Language and Literature, History of .the, . . . 300 26% 6d. 

Writing and Drawing. 

WRITING— Plain, Current-hand, and Ornamental- 

In 16 prepared Post Copy-Books, each 6<f. 

In Id prepared Foolscap Copy-Books, . do. ^d. 

First Book of Drawing, . . (Woodcuts), . 96 Is. Od. 

Second Book of Drawing, . , . do. . . 96 l.v. Od. 

Drawing-Books — consisting of a series of Progressive Lessons in 

Drawing and Perspective; in 18 Books, sewed, . . Is. 6d. 

Mechanical Drawing, in 3 Books, , do. . . U*. 6d. 

Architectural Drawing, in 3 Books, . do. . . 2s. Od. 

Isometrical Drawing, in 2 Books, , do. . . 2s. Od. 

Ornamental Drawing, in 3 sheets, each 1 3 by 9 inches, . 3d. 

Styles of Gothic Architecture, in a sheet 25 by 20 inches, . ,1s. Od. 

Orders of Roman Architecture, do. do. ; Ijf. Od. 

Condezlsing .Beam Steam-Engine, in Section, &c., in a sheet 26 by 20 inches, 3#. Od. 

Working Drawings and Designs of Steam-Engines, 4to, sewed, . la. Od. 

niustraUons of Maiichine and J^ill Gearing, 4to, sewed, • la. Od. 

- ^ 



Goiitlnixed. 


Geography. 


Pages. 

Geographical Primer, . (Woodcuts), 

• « 

68 

England, Geographical Text-Book of. 

do. 

• • 

88 

Scotland, Geographical Text-Book of. 

do. 

* 

76 

Scripture Geography, Text-Book of, 

do. 

• • 

74 

Geography, General Treatise on, ^ . 

do. 


384 

iliABGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 

—Coloured and mounted 


on rollers for hanging on School-room walls. 


1 ENGLAND, . 5 feet 2 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. 


1 SCOTLAND, 

do. 

do. 


! IRELAND, . 

do. 

do. 


EUROPE, 

do. 

do. 


PALESTINE, 

do. 

do. 


‘ ASIA, 

do. 

do. 


AFRICA, 

do. 

do. . 


NORTH AMERICA, 

do. 

do. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 

do. 

do. 


1 THE HEMISPHERES, with 




j AsTttONOMlCAL DIAGRAMS, 

do. 

do. 



The Maps may be had varnished, selling at 2s. 6d. extra. 


These 10 Maps iu Wooden Case (lO Maps, £7, 7s. : Case, £1, lOs.), " ' £8^ 

PRIMER ATLAS, containing Nine 4to Maps, 

MINOR ATLAS, containing Fifteen Maps, 

SCIIOOIj atlas, containing Thirty-four 4to Maps, and accompanied 
by a copious Index, ..... 


History. 


Ancient History, .... 

• * • 

294 

Medieval History, 


3P2 

Modern History, .... 

• 

564 

Greece, History of Ancient, . (Woodcuts), 

364 

Rome, Hjstory of, . 


372 

British Empire, History of the. 

• • • 

294 

Biography) Exemplary and Instructive, 

. 

290 

A rithmetic and 

Mathematics. 


Arithmetic, Introduction to. 

« 

144 

Arithmetic ; Theoretical and Practical, . 

• 

260 

— — Key to, ... 

. 

116 

Book-keeping by Single Entry, 

. * • 

96 

— — by Single and. Double Entry, . 


176 


Ruled Foolscap Paper Books — Single Entry, 2 Books, sewed, 
. Double Entry, 2 Books, do. 


Price 

8d. 
lOd. 
lOrf. 
lOrf. 
3s. Qd. 


14«. 0<f. 
14s. Od. 
14e. Od. 
*14#. Od. 
14#. Od, 
14#. Od. 
14#. Od. 
14#. Od. 
14#. Od. 

21#. Od. 

17#. Od. 

2s. 6d. 
5#. Od. 

10#. 6d. 


3#. Od. 
3#. 6d. 
- 4#. 6d. 
3«. Od. 
2#. 6d. 
2#. 6d. 
2#. 6d. 


1#. Od. 
2#. Od. 
2#. Od. 
i#.‘ Od. 
2#, Od. 
1«. 8d. 
1#. 8d. 


I CHMliS¥'’EDUCATIONAL COURSE 

I Continued. 


A riilmidli 

and M athemaUvn. 


Pri(‘o 

Algebra : Theoretical anti Practical, 

• • • 

432 

3.^ 6rf. 

Key to, . 

• » » « 

328 ' 

2jf. Gd. 

Exercises ;ind Problems in Algebra — 




With Answers, 


128 

.2^-. Gd. 

Wilhout Answers, 

• • • « 

64 

l.v. Gd. 

i Plane Clcjometrv, 

1 V * 

‘ t 

282 

2s. Gd. 

1 K.ey to, 

. 

108 

2.V. (^d. 

1 Solitl and Spherical (Jeometry, and ('onic Seetknis, 

168 

2s. Od. 

1 Practical Mathematics, 

. 

G44 

6.V. 0<^. 

; Key to. 

. 

3.22 

Is. Gd. 

Mathematical Tables, 

. 

346 

r,s. Od. 

j 

Science. 



Sciences, Introduction to the, 

(W’oodciits) 

l.‘}2 

U. Od. 

Matter and Motion, Laws ol‘, 

do. 

82 

lOd. 

Mechanics, . . . . 

do. 

lot 

l.¥. Od. 

Hydi'ostatics, Hydvatdics, and Pucnmatics, do. 

81.' 

lOd. 

Acoustics, . . . . 

do. 

84 

l.v. Od. 

Optics, .... 

tio. 

1 16 

Is. Od. 

Astronomy, . . . . 

do. 

100 

Is. Od. 

Klcctricit), 

flo. 

1 10 

Is. Od. 

]\1 ctcorology. 

do. 

82 

Iv. Od. 

j T^utural Philosophy, \ ol. T.- - containing Matter and Motion ; Mcchanit's ; 



! Hydrostatics, Hydranlic.s, and Pneumatics; and Acoustics, 


3.V. 0^/. 

Natural Philoso])liY, Vol. 11. — containing Optics; Astronomy; 



Electricity: ami Meteorology, . 



3.V. Od. 

1 Chambors's Scientific Charts 

-These Cuakts^ — each Tneasuriug 40 h> 



! iiT inches, and containing; uj 

twanls of Victorial 1 11 usf rations— are 



; adapted Seientiile 'rreatises in dhamhenCH Eihtmfhnaf dvih'r.r. 



1 * 

1 Sheet 1. Tiaws of Matter and Motion, 


Is. Gd. 

?f 2. Meeliauies, 


■ 

Is. Gd. 

u 3. do. 



l.¥. Gd. 

Eacli sheet momited on rollers, 

. . . , 


4s. Gd. 

! mounted and \arm8hed. 


5s. Gd. 

OthfVr'i ill nmrsr 

) 

j prejwrnthw 



Chemistry, by Professor G. Wilson. 

'(Woodcuts), 

S40 

3s. Od. 

Geology, 

do. 

228, 

2s. Gd. 

Zoology, 

do. 

202 

3s. Gd. 

Animal Physiology, 

do. , 

108 

l.v. Gd. 

Vegetable Physiology, 

do. 

128 

l.v. Gd. 


J Political Economy, . . . . . . . ] 60 2.?. Qd. 

L... \ 


- \ 


1 



Continued. 


1 1 Latin, 

Ij niastrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces, 

l! IlufldiinanJs Latin Rudiments, ... 

I Ijiitin' .Grammar, Elementary, ..... 

I Advanced, ... 

\ Latin Exercises, Elementarj', ..... 

' A.dvanccd, 

jj , Key ty^ .... 

jf Pha?.driis^s l^^aldcs^ ...... 

........ 

I I Cicsar. ....... 

nSallii.st, ... .... 

II Qnintiib Curtin.', . . ... 

ilQvid, ........ 

j lloraccy . , ♦ . . . 

i Virf^il — Vol. 1. ; BiicolicSj aud yt^iicid I to VI., 

! Virinl— Vol 11.; yEiicid VII. to XII., and Georgic.s 
\ Livy, ........ 

i C'iccro, ...... 

; Latin Dietioiiary, Latin inul English, .... 

: — Ijatin-Euglish Part, 

EngUsh-Latin Part, .... 



ii 

1) 


r.'w.'. 

1*1 

riiv 

76 


l(k/. 

I6G 

*■1,. 

0//. 



Gd. 

78 

I.v. 

3d. 

lit 

2ft, 

Od. 

J l-*.i 


Od. 

131- 

\s. 

Gd. 

0.)‘> 

2>t, 

Gd. 

J>56 

2ft, 

Gd. 

176 

2s, 

Of/. 

tir>2 


Gd. 

272 

o.v. 

Gd. 

82t) 

O- ' . 

Gd. 

804 

3.V. 

Gd. 

39('> 


Gd. 

.86 i 

•1.S-. 

Od. 

.320 

3.S-. 

(it/. 

784 

9.S-. 

Of/. 

418 

56-. 

Od. 

3tJ6 

4^ 

Gd. 


Gcrmirn, 


(‘‘‘Dilrb liir 0>rrmuii ,31la<?tcr iit the StbonI, ^binlnu^h. 

: (icrniiiti [Xcadiiii;'-.l}o()k, * . . . 

> Second Gcriiiau Rcoxliii«-Book, . . . . ‘ 

! (Jcrinan (Jramniar, Eleiiicntaryj . . . , , 

; Advanced, ..... 

, KngUsli-Gcnnan .Plir«ase-Book, ..... 

;! Dictk)nary of German Synonyms, ... 

[I German i)ictumary, German and KiiglisFi, .... 

: Gcrman-English .Part, 

i English-German Part, .... 

i Mus^iv. 

I Maiyial of Mnaic. By Joseph (lost ick, .... 


) I 

I ' 


.'88 

2.V. Od. || 

292 

O.f. Of,/. 1 

Ml 

.2.«f. Orf. 1 

316 

3.?. Gd. \ 

156 

2s. Od. 1 

192 

2.s‘. Gd. 

9.54 

10.<f. Gd. 

448 

5.S-. Of/. 

506 

Gs. Od. 

1 

2)8 

i 

3.V. Of/. 1 


MINOR EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


Kon rSK IN THB HOMBLEIt CI.AHfi OF SCHOIU.S. 


K Introduction to Reading, ..... 


J?. Reading Lessons, ...... 2d. 

8. Arithmetical Primer, ...... 2d. 

Key to Arithmetical Primer, .... !<(. 

t. Grammatilfcal Primer, ...... 2d. 

5. Outlines of Geography, ..... 2d. 

Ottii f IKw/c.i' in 'prc.pntdUon. 


I i 

! W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 

j )____ 


ELEGANT PRESENTS, 

NEATLY BOUND, AND 

|nttstrate!i> foitlj (lEngrabinjs. 


The Youth’s Companion and 

Counsellor. Jnst out. l vol„ doth gilt, ns. 

IVUniature Library of Fiction. Just out. 13 vois., served, giu, each ed. 


Chambers’s Miscellany. 10 vok., doth gilt, n 2s. Gd. 

Chambers’s Repository. 6 vols., do. 11 2s. Gd. 

Selections from Chambers’s Repository 
and Miscellany — 

Tales for Road and Rail. 5 \nlfi., dotli g 

Sdect Poetry. i vol., do. 

History and A dventure. 2 vols., do. 

Travels and Sketches of Scenery. 1 vol., do. 

Ent&rtaming Biogra,phy. 3 vols., do. 

Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. 12 vols., do. 

I Shakspcrc’s Works — Cabinet Edition. 12 vols., do. 

Chambers’s Library for Young People. 20 vols., doth, 

Chambers’s Libra-iy for Young People. 

(2 vols. in one), . . . . 10 vols., doth g: 

Chambers’s Tales for Travellers. 2 vols., doth. 

Each volume complete in itself 


5 \nlfi.. 

doth giU, c 

W' h :‘.s. Gd. i 

1 

1 vol.. 

do. 

2h. Gd. i' 

I 

2 vols.. 

do. 

-1 2s. Cm!, I 

1 vol.. 

do. 

2r. G(1. 

3 vols.. 

do. 

u 2s. Gd. 

12 vols.. 

do. 

ti 2s. 

12 vols.. 

do. 

II 2s. 



• 

20 vole.. 

doth. 

11 Is. 

10 vols.. 

doth gilt. 

II 28. Gd. 

2 vols., 

doth, 

t 

II 2s. Gd. 

itself 



MD EDINBURGH. 



PATEN T 
SQUARE opening! 


ATXMt ps Ti^mrsMED pAfAxmxm 

or 

Patent Frartmanteans, Deipatcb Boxes, Dressing-Cases, Travelling 
Bags, with Square (gening, and 500 other Articles fbr Travelling, 
forwarded by Post for Two Stamps. 

J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers, 

18 and 22 Strand. 


The Best Food for Children, Invalids, and Others. 

ROBINSON’S PATBNT BARLEY, 

F or making Superior UARliF.Y-WATl’.R in Fifteen Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage 

of Her Majesty anU thci Hoyal Family, but lias become of general use to oveiy class of tbn eommmiffcy, ami ia aokriowledgeil 
iRtaiul niirivaliffl ho hu ominently pure, nutritioiiH, and ligrhl food for Infanta and Invalids ; much ui>x»roved for makihg a doUcioua 
^OiMaid l*iuldiny, and cTtoolleiit for thickoniTi«: JJrolhfi or Soups. ^ 

ROBINSON’S PATBNT GROATS 

For more tlinn Thirl v Years have been lield in eonstniifc and increasing Publie cBUmation ns the purest farinac of the Oat, and as tho 
boat and most valuable preparation for nmking a pure and delicalc GUIIML, which fonuB a and Nutritioim Supper for the 

Agod, is a popular rceipe for Colds and lufliionza, is of gsbornl use in tho Sick- Chamber, and, alternately witli the Patent Harley, is 
811 tixcoUent food for Infants and Children. 

pRiBpAnwn ownv bv tup Pat«ntf:i!8, 

ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, ^ CO., 

PURVEYORS TO THE aUEEN, 

RCO I^IOIV IIOI 4 IIORIV, 

Sold by nil respcolable Grooci's, Hruggifits, and otberg, in Town and Country, in Pa<’kot8 of fid. and la. ; and 
Family Cauieters, at 2i., 5».j and lOfl. each. 


M APPIN\S ‘SHILLIN(i’ RAZOK, foPI j 

evi'rywherc, warranted good by the Makers, M iPPIN 
lllJOTlllCKS, itUKKN’S ClfTLKRY Y^OItKS. .SflEFFf KIJ) ; | 
and f>7 and 68 KING STREET, CITY, LONDON, 

where the largest stock of Cutlery in tho world is kept. 

Tl| APR IN’S SUPEUTOR TABLE KNIVES 

ItjI maintain their nmivallod superiority: handles cannot pos- 
rtihly become loo«o ; the bladifs are all of the voiy first qiiiilifcy, 
being thoir own Shcflicld manufaoture. 


Ivory 3!^ inch Handle, balanced, 
I>o, 4 inch do 


I’ablt’ bst. Kn« 

iWi/ ]»<'r Doz. lilt Pint. 

20'’. Ifts. fi.s 

2,'};. 18a. !>’% 


M APPIN’.S SILVER-I'LATEI) DE.SBEKT 

KNIVES and FOb'KS, in Mahogany Cases. 

12 Fair Knives and F«tika, Ivi'iy llnndles, in ('a.so, . 

12 do. do. JVurl llandlcH, do., . . l.'lOs 

12 do, do. ,Siher-platetl Handles, ilo., 80... 

M appin’s electro - silver plati:. - 

MAPPIN JIHOTIIEKS, ManiifucturerH by Spcchal Appoint- 
ment. to the Queen, arc the only Shefllcld makers who biipply the 
consiiTiiers in London. 'I'boir I.ONDdN StlOA'.'-KtKlM.S, 67 and 
68 Kino William .Stuket, London Itridge, eontsiin by far the 
largest STOCK of ELECTRO SI LVEU I'LATE in the World, 
which is transmuted direel fiom their Maniifnctoiy , Quecn’.s 
Cntlory Works, Sheftield. 


|*auf ro 

12 Table Forks, best quail ly, . £1 Id 0 14 <> 

19 Table Spoons, best quality, 1 lb 2 11 ^ b <> 

13 llcseert Porks, boat quality, I 7 <> 2 0 0 2 4 0 

12 I loBsert Spoons, best quality, 1 7 0 2 0 0 2 |A 0 

12 Tea Spoons, bestwjujility, . 0 10 b 14 0 i 0 

Measrs Mappin Brothers reaiiectfuny m\ite buyers to in.sport 

their nnpreccdontcd display, which, fox beiuity ot dcafgEqexquiflilo 
workmanship, and novolt5% stands unrivalled. Their Innstrated 
Catalogue, M hlch is continually receiving addilton of New T>CHign.s, 
Free on application. — Mappin BuoTiiKtis, 67 end 6H King Willoira 
Street, London Bridge; Manufactory, Queen’s C/Utlcry Works, 
Sheffield. 

T iiE patent galvanising anp oor- 

KUOATING IRONWORKS, Glasshodsk Yard, tho 

entrance of tho London Docks, —Imi>roved Vrocoss.— W. TKMjn .19 
& Co. bog to inform the Public and the TOado thi^ Bioy are ^ 
prepared to supply Combated Shoet-Iron, Galvanised, Fainted, | 
or Black, of tho best quaUty, at the most reasonable 
their new arrangement, they can galvanise heavier casting^ than 
has hitherto ever been attempted. Ship and Wire Work of every 
description. Bstimates given for Houses, Roofs, Stores, «c. 


£2 14 0 

2 14 0 

2 V 0 
2 <» 0 
1 4 (X 


i> 0 

Z 0 0 

2 4 0 

2^0 
1 W 0 


niJUlWVS iar.P:PKO()F .safes are constriicfod 

V>^ of Strung W’rmighi Iron, and the Detector Locks which 
secure them are gunpowder-proof. Detector Jipeks. Street Door 
Latcbe.-i, Cash and Deed Boxes. Full Illustrated Prlco-ltsts sent 
on npfdication. 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St Paul’s Clinrchyard, london. 

CHEMICAL MAGIC- BBILLIANT EXPERIMENTS. 
QTATIIAM’S CIIEiMlliAL CABINETS niid 

O J'OBTAIil.H J-AHORATOKMC.'! aftoril an Bintless Fund 
(*f Tnpti nctii'e Ainiisc'irU’nt, jiiitl 't'oiiliiiii lijo Chcmioiils iukI 
Appiix‘atuB iicc(‘S«uij' for pciforuiixig tin* brilliant experiment-* 
shewn in tbn LectiucH «t the Kovai foLVT«ru^Tr, and oth/.r 
Sc'cntifU* Instil utiou.T • \ orr'^J'.s^ Ca ruvri 8/ .'>8 fid., 7 h. bd., 
10 k fid. ; B<h>k op p:,\r’KiiiMK\rs, fid. ; * Sir luXNTti,' 21s., 31s. (Id., 

1 42s., C.3s., 16 Hb ; 'Economic Lauouaiohy,’ 103 s., 210 h, In.us- 
T» tTKi> Cata logi’k, frco for Two Kturrqis. Sold by ChemiHts amd 
DpticiaiiB every where : orforwarderl diroefc. on receipt of Money* 
order, bv William STArK/\u, 302 a Regent Sfrept, W.— 
CHRISTMAS PR15HENTS.— Mu Siatiiam’k Illustkated 

PKOTUM OF Av!’.«rNo, iNSTItCOTl VE, ANI> ScjKNTIFlO ARTICLKS, 
EnrcATroNAL To^s, &e., Eiee for One. Stamp. j 

E ” XTIlA()Tn)fN^V10^ri:.play <)f SEC-m’i)-nANl) 

FUUNrri'UE, envering a space of more than (X),000 square 
fool.— J. J>JCNT tV Co., proprietors of the Great Western Furniture 
Baxaar, 30, 31, 32, ami Of) Crawford Street, Baker Street, beg moat 
respectfully to invite the, attention of I'urcIiaaerH of any deflorlption 
of I'^URNlTlTtP. to their at present unrivalled Stock, conalating 
of entire Suiten of Drawing, Dining, and Bedroom Furniture, 
raanufaetured by llie be.Ht hoiiscB in London, which they have 
> just purebnsed irom several Noblemen and Gentlemen leaving 1 
1 England, under such eircumutancca as enable them to offer any 
! portion at leas than Ono-third of its Original Cost. Every artiolO 
I Warranted, and tho Money returned, if not Approved of, 

j Principal Entrance, 09 Crawford Street, Baker Street. 


2 EDIHNQ AND BEDSTEADS. ! 

J.AND S. STEER’S SPRING AND FRENCH MATTRESSES 

M ake the most Elastic imd Softest Bed. A 

Frioc-list of every Dcacripti on of Bedding, Blankets, and 
Counterpanes, sent free. Bcdstcada : Ax'abian, four-post, French, 
and other Stylos, in Birch, Mahogany, &c. ; Patent Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads on tho most improved PrlnciploB. Cribs, Cots, 
&c, ; Bedroom Furniture of every description. 

Kidcr-down Quilts in Silk and Cotton Cases. 

J. AND S. STEER, 

Vcddlnf, Nedaiead, and Bedroom Fumlteira Manufaeturers, 
IN Oxford MtreeC, JLondon, 




[FISHERS DRESSING CASES. 


I^ISIIKU’S PORTMANTEAUS 
P AND TRAVKLLING-BAGS. 

FI SHERDS NEW DHESSXNb^RAa 

Cntiilciguos t*ost free. 

188 STRAKS. I.ORDOK. 





H'BIAT’H 1% Jl IVAMi;? 

Tliif query can be answered by AM TKL 
iiJKariJKKS, :9 Linxi^rr® Uiix, the 
iti vent 01-8 of tbe Fydeubnin TiotiserN at. 
jTs. (5<i,, fur ill the fanbinnable worht ihcjc 
Sh nBrtOeiatod ■with tht» Sydenham TiuuBera 
;i nerfoct blen hynonyiriouh'with a graceful, 
eaby, and welbfitting gannont. 

THB STPENKAM TOP-COAT ' 

i8 made ft*om the Ix'fet materialB, by w ork- 
men of tiistc, at the inoderato burn of 
(iinNliAS. The apprcciatioji of 
the fnebionablo world of gonuino and 
jKirfeet articles of dn‘sb, renders the 
biK'uesH of the Sydenham Top t’out a | 
eorlainty* 

rattorna, dtc., sent froe. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, 

S 9 VtulfCHle Hill, AoiKton. 


I'P STJJPHJINSON invites attention to liis- 

A • baiiutifnlly engraved I’attoma of Wodding*Cardfl> Enatneiled 
Knvolopoa, At'hohae Kote8« Breabfaat InvttationH, dca,; a Selection 
from which wHl bo sent Post iroe on receipt of Two Boxen Stamps. 
3*>eiy Artielo in Stationery ki^t of tho boiit Quality, and no 
Charge made for Stamping Amie» Create, dco^, on Paper or 
Envolopee, at fiTarnansoN's Oannaan SrawioNanv 'W’^AUKiiouas, 
Oxford Street. (The Poet-ojSloe near |legeat Ch'cutis. ) 


*^Te:eth. 


A new discovery, whereby Artificial Tcctlj 

and Gums arc fitted with absolute perfection and sucress 
hitherto unattainable. No springs or wires, no extraction of 
roots, or anypalni\il operation. This important invention perfects 
the beautiful ar/ of the dentist ; a closeness of fit and beauty ol‘ 
appearance being obtained equal to nntufe. All Iniitatlona should 
be carefully avoided, the gonulue being only supplied by Meswr^j 
<TAI{KIKh, the old-establibhed DicwrisTb, from .‘Is (M per Toot.f| < 
—Sets, 4 h. Observe Name and Numlc'r particularly, .'h'i 
I'.udpate Hill, bondon (five doors west of the Old Hailey); and 
ld4 Jmko Street. T.ivorpool. Established 1IJ04. 

Prepared White Gutte-pcrcha Phmrncl, the best Stopping for 
decayed Teeth, renders them sound and useful in mastication, no 
matter ik>w far decayed, and etfectually prevents Toothache. — 
111 boxes, with directions, at lb. tkl. ; free by post, SO stamps. Sold 
by most f^hemists in To\v»i and Country. Ask lor Gabrjcl'a 
Gutta-percha J^iuuucl. — Sec opituons of tho Pre.-^s thereon. 




Ms 






^V)aU'l4ky,fIhbRt)St. 

/IrrJbAiWUrtfWnF— it lp|)on. 

fiJkt. PI. 

JUurSim^TnmliuHOii . 


THE LEAP NOT COVERED WITH POWDERED 001.0^ 

.4h#^(a«s-4>iOukbsrl&Co. I ^ . , „ . . 

.Ifter-amn-^ErBii Kvana. yVlMC STRONO^^ lllCH, Iu:Ll.-r LAVOUJllCD SOl'tM, consisting of thc chotcr. Sprniff ( ropt S 

thorerorc'ymtc free from all hrown fiavourless leaves: conscqucntlv, there h 710 uctirf to * 
^fit y ^tty^rtThV'h'Bt ^ thi'm (lisptu^ed with a coivt of jiowdered colour. This is important a ? the ‘ Pat'Hu- *J 
.rfitObiMn^X^aon.ltfSt'Fk 7iicn((i7'p itvport OH Food* proven, that whilo the (Jhmes , wseVuta T'ca, they, In meyeasta the s 
on that sent to England, u«»ually cover the common and fine ■with the bamc colour ; Hus 
' dhpt{ise<i f?i(i withered lcuvc'<, ,'ind main alt tbo growths appear aliKe^ and enables the loiv- 
priced v hitry crop to be passed ofl' to tluj JDt'Uhh conmtmcr, at a high price, as the best. 'I’he '5 
jfji7uw**^iTmiinfny' i^rtucc/ Report (p. 318) states: Ilomimati^s J*ure Teas are ensdy /.ncjm-j.— * The c» resn is of a J 

rtirSSpN^ffnijt.Tj'u. St natural otwe 7i«c, as it is not cctvored with Prussian hlu'', A’c. ; the tJlack is al«o j)nre, being y 

A rliimbago;' wholesome aud pood 'Tea is fhu^ .seeurerL I'lices 3 h. 8d ; 4s.; and } 

St. 48. 4d. per lb. Sold by aiitlioriscd Agcntr, thioughout the Kingdom, and onlv in Ibuhels, 3 

Jia?k4>/’V Ot»rt*(»---DAvlp». ' ' ^ vv V , <J 

^SSSI LONDON ^AGENTS i’OE HORNIMAN’s PURE TEA in PACKETS, p 

NW*fo»»-b1diucton Uray JjojiioUOH, . , IlodwOU, f.8 iJlankluaU Street. IhllBtlRN, . . Webb, 310 High IJrdbol 11 {3 

Hank, . . . KlphinstoiuMU Thrognior.St. Notving Iln.i., iVgg. 3 Liidhrbok Giove. p 

Dutton* ■ lb:DroKi>Sui’Anr.,Cooper,20yTottenhtimCt.Kd. Poijtt.and Tl , ibu vey, 07 Charlotte Sti cel. J? 
n/<^6wr«--B»yir-M iiht-. HuuNswiCK Sq , Gilbertson, 32 Jucid Street, Vjccmutiy, • . Cook, *2 Co vent ly Sheet 3 

Bay.swateu, . Fortescue. Grove Ter. —Jones JIkoint Sxai.Er, Klphinstono, 277 liegeni St ? 

nrtiWM»r-*Batclu*kir. pfju. (’oRMiiLL, . . PursBcU, 78 CornhiU St Pv\jj.’>, . Wolf, 75 St Paul’s Ch.-vurd. * 


7f (f;yUtK(uff — SpuniC 
j8ir/!*fnr— Batvft, MKt, 1*1. 
/lO A lU t*' u . 

/l/rt<ifc6wr«-B«j'l€‘-M illif. 

JioMUm — Pflley, BhimhI*-. 

Mkl. St. 

nrttffwr-Batchvkjr. {Bim. 
J^adyord — Maud & AVII- 
Ito. (\V.) Taylor.Mkt, FI. 


Kdoewaru Ud., Cook, Corner Queen Street. 


IfjiiBonN, ♦ . W ^Lh, 310 High IJolboi u 
jVoTriNG Hn.i., Pegg, 3 Liidhrook Giote. 
PoiJTT.AND 1*L , ilai vey, 07 Charlotte Sheet, 
pjec \ JUT I Y, • . Cook, *2 Covcntiy Sh eet 
JlKf.i-NT Sx»<i.Ei‘, Klphinstono, 277 liegeni St 
St Pv\jj.’>, , W’olf, 75 St Paul’s cin-vurd. 
Sr .lqII^*^^ IViioD, Ciifiard Sr r»owser,ros*’ Ollioc. 


jBrrtiroi,— White, IM. 

ArMa^ForrU A C^core. 

Ariit^ardi — Steward. 


I IhKtdiHt/ioH IIlr^MJ. Mii/lieH'. — Mnni«.Mkt 1*1; A.-wrifA- Mbm non-! Kran. /VuHAa* Aaiii — OufM in 

\t>rt(Jiam — MSll,i,Mkt IM.’ (/udaim/xi?— Sfriuoiin /.irtfcrard- Murtlien*. AVi/jcnC, Ilrm*>u I EItuk M atthe'i r.jJcal 


llr/ierA(o»~Miittnn R'h Ril , - Jfouk- Claik Omv<r«'rn<i-BiiU her A' Co, LOierjic/v/ CSrl^ 1 Huld &t AimYow j AV/i* — Vuunir.-Conidoij. 

Jift TtaBOrk «T«b ' bt. ''*'''* — OontlluR, Wen* Sr, (Vm«Woiw — II oiikIj. H.Kt Do 'Fi»k. .St. A>ir«7»rtf« . Pry i r piill. Bairv, lllrh St 

Halnf'li ’ — KJower— tiofidail. f/H7//{7)>rfUet1ru>‘<-Brett LUitr flumptmt SinarL '.Snu’jutH t.l/ou » .Battim-i.VirTn-wn-ira/i/rri— Miller. 
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A PARISIAN SOIREE. 

Not very long ago, 1, Rcatrioe Walford, paid niy first 
visit to Paris, an<l stayed tliore sonio lime. 1 was very 
youn^;:, very fresh, and ardent in thoBO days. I was 
open-eyed, open-eared, eajjor to enjoy, pijone to admire, 
and not uinvillin';' to eriticise. J started, to be sure, 
M’itli a frreat eontempt for the French eharactor: I 
knew that tho men were nionke^^s, and not to be 
trusted ; that ibe women were vixems, and jc^iven np 
to dress. Tliis was all the mental provision I bad 
made for my two years* residence tunongst them. 
Otherwise, I entered almost in that state of innocence 
wdiich finds it astonislunj:: that tlie natives of France 
should speak French. My llrst single tnuotion was 
delight at tlio radiant world I found mj'self in. 
I was on n visit to a sister, who, some six years 
before, had married a French gentleman of the 
pefifa 7iobl(issry liad become a widow, and having 
lived a good deal in Paris, preferred still to 
reside tliere, but was very glad to have me, ns she 
said, to give a little liveliness to her ^ triste home.’ 
I did not myself tliink it at all tristo when 1 first 
arrived. It was in that bright bit of Paris, tho 
Avenue des Champs Elysres, one of a row of elegant 
houses, all glittering in their hnlliniit wliito stone, 
W'ith their moulded and gilded facades on eacli side of 
those broad sunny "walks and their double avenue of 
trees. And did not my sister’s small, pretty apart- 
ment open on me as a tiny Pori palace, as on enter- 
ing tho ante-chamher, I heard the gay piano sounding, 
and just saw into tho bright little drawing-room 
within, where the sun, shining in from tiie Champs 
Elyscfes, played on a little shrine, gay and fragrant 
wdth flowers. And like the nymph of flowers and 
fragrance herself, came forward my graceful sister, 
to kiss and smile at me. When the first vague, 
happy greetings were over, she made me sit by the 
Are, and threw liersclf carelessly back in a low chair 
by my side, playing with her little queen-baby, a rose- 
and*white child with two dancing sapphires of eyes. 
We were soon laughing together, for .she was excit- 
able and easily amused, and, thongli older by some 
years than I, more of a child. Tlie dear Sybil ! I never 
could describe Sybil, she was such a dolicato blend- 
ing of counter-olementa— white nymph-like figure, 
w'itli ethereal complexion, and golden-brown hair, 
nnd a kind of celestial sweetness in her eyes, and h<*r 
etill smile*. The admiring Frenchman, monsieur or 
ouvrkr, would pronounce her in the streets a blonde 
O'ngtliqmf and I have known a lecture or concert 
room fill with a low general murmur of pleasure 
as she entered, followed by the not whispered 


word ^A}i(}hike,^ Ihit beyond that white charm, 
I do not know that Sybil was particularly English ; 
there was a life and play, a foreign grace in dress, 
manner, and speech, tliat seemed to liavo been kindled 
in a warmer, more exciting ntmosphorc than ours. I 
believe that, nevertheless, the (piick French eye could 
discern, underneath, the English simplicity and spon- 
taneity which has bo complete a charm of its own* 
Perhaps she was soinetbing of a coquette, but> I did 
not mind that. 

‘ Wins 8ybil, it secMns to me,’ I said, as I loaned out 
on the light iron grilhtge of the balcony, ‘that one 
can see nil Paris without stirring from one’s place. 
It is as if all the world was gatliercd into a picture 
below these windows fur our amnsement. From that 
bronze fountain, with its silvery jet-and-foam halo, 
in the Place down there, to that arch of triumph, so 
cut out in the blue air at Hkj other end, it is all a 
dream.* 

‘Tliorc goes tho President,* said Sybil; and I 
looked, though the name was not then much of a 
spell. 1 saw a low-liung, elegant cnllehe^ with four 
horses, valets and postilions in livery of green and 
gold; and leaning back in it, 'v’lith folded arms, a 
slight, inanimate-looking man, of clayey, or rather 
leathery complexion, wlio touched his hat now and 
then, with a wooden, immovable face, to tlie scant 
greetings of the passers-by. Tiiat tired and passion- 
less man was patiently biding his time, seeing by the 
light of bis star— in what appeared to others the 
dark chaos of his future — a clear, sharp i)ath up to 
strange power and gr.indeur for himself ; and in tlie 
dark silent workshop of his brain, forging with the 
bummer of liis iron will the chain that he threw over 
France in a single hour. Was he laughing deex> 
down at the folly of those who despised })in), because, 
unlike themselves, he knew how to form his own 
plans, and hold his tongue? 

To me, as to tJic rest of that unforeseeing w’’orld, all 
Avas cnjo}'mcnt— the enjoyment of eyes ever pleased, 
never saliatcd. The day Avas given, as Avere many 
after-days, to Avalking through lids brilliant modern 
I Paris, admiring lior in her ordered and stately 
grace ; then Avandcring into the gloom and squalor of 
the older city, entering grand buihlings, the shrines 
of past aj»es — hearing divine thunders aud angelic 
voices in cljurches ; then, at one step again, amidst a 
torrent of human life, Avhile the quick French nature 
seemed ever running like a light sound of laughter or 
musiaby our side. It Avas alw’ays a pleasure to come 
back to our own street, Au ith iu/regular clean white 
liouses, its row of Avindowt. ^ doux hatlansj on the 
upper stories, all opening down to tlie floor jdpon long 
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balconiee of prettily carved jromvrork, the white 
and ffreon persiennes thrown hack against the walls, 
sliew in^ the fair muslin curtains within, and all shin- 
iriff as nothing in London ever sluncs* We approach 
our own house; the great double doors fly open at 
a touch of the bell, and by the pull of a strincr, an/l 
before us appears a large haudsonie court, with two 
or tlireo glass-doors at the end, one into tlie concierge^s 
lodg«\ the otliers opening on tlie greafccommon staircase. 
Wiihin, is another large court, built round by the four 
Bides of the house. The outer court is adorned with 
flowers in boxes, dahlias, oleanders, and orange-trees ; 
Si marble Venus stands at tlie loot of the staircase. 
As we pasB the concierge’s lodge, I see, through the 
glass-door, the cornfbrtable-loolcing room, lighted with 
lire and candle, and that grim, reRpectablc old dragon 
and his wife reclining at their ease in faitteuUs placed 
opposite each other. In the hge or tlie court is 
often to be seen that prime French favourilo, a 
superb Cyprus cat, with waving, plumy exuberaiUMi 
of lur. But when X inquire after him, 1 mu so often 
sternly told that ‘ Monsieur se promeno,* that J have 
given up tliis dissipated gentleman as scarcely a 
respe<;tal)Ie acqunintaiice. 

’J'hen comes the wide staircase, up whose smooth 
well-waxed parqneUd steps we trip so easily". But 
stop, I nmet learn to walk demurely, at least when I 
am alone ; for I am told by Syi^il’s careful bomie^ who 
w'ateljea over my morals, that on sucli occasions h's 
demoiselles must not run up stairs ; they itmst go hi 
iute rfi/erJ, and loisundy, to shew that they are not 
ashamed of being seen. I must be care ful too, short- 
flighted an 1 am, to flee the ronderge, wlo-rever ho may i 
be, and to bow to him, for he is a man of lofty 
politeness, w^hose good inannerfl I ought at le?!Rl to i 
try to imitate; and, as Guhritdle says, nothing is so 
necessary to demoiselles, nothing so card ally taught ’ 
them in France, as a gracious and amiable deport- 
ment. So up wc pass, only bowed to by some stranger 
ioraiaire, should lie pass at the same time, each land- 
ing-place exhibiting tlie safe-locked dour of some 
elegant aflylum in which a family may be dwelling, 
joyous, 3 ^et quiet, as at home in some Knulisli 
country cottage. Wc reach our own. Sybil and I 
each take possession of a deliciously ehiHtie nmsrnsc, 
all soft and ricii willi crimson velvet, see our own 
pleased tired faces in many a gilded mirror, and 
discuss tho incidents of tlie day. 

‘ Well, you little Anglaise,’ said S^dnl, a few days 
after my arrival, ‘I must take you into a litiic 
society this evening. Very olicn 1 have two or three 
friends m^^self, who drop in, in u quiet way*^; but 
to-night wo must go to Madarno Gibbs.’ 

‘Wlio is Madame Gibbs?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, .she is a droll little body — a Frenchwoman, 
married to an Englishman, who piques herself on 
being quite English, though you won’t think so. Her 
society is very Vuixed ; but tho party will just suit 
you for a beginning, being quiet, yet very amusing. 
How do you expect to like it, from the specimens of 
humanity you have seen by day?’ 

‘1 confess,’ I said, ‘I am not yet so far reconciled 
to black beards and moustaches', cigars, absurdly cut 
clothes, and prolonged flt.ares. Not that I loug to kill 
every man I meet; but this, yOU will say, is illiberal; 
and perhaps it is.’ 

‘It seems to me so,* said Sybil candidly; ‘but 
then I have been flomo years learning loJeralion, As 
for staring and talking to one, you know, there are 
two thing* a Frenelunan never can help using, lus 
eyes and his tongue. As that dear Monsieur 
Lamonette once said to me, when, being younger, 1 
objected a little ^ tiie process— no impertinenco is 
internh^l ; it is only an artless, spontaneous tribute, 

“ Ua lioimme naif et ingdnu comriie rnoi,” as lie was 
pleased fe say, “ can’t help expressing his feelings.” 


But I have sin^o grown so hardened or corrupted, 
that when the more serious Emile said to mo “ Com- 
ment, mads me, ose^ vous quelqucfois vous promcner 
aeule? vous visgreez d’entendre des choses tldsngre- 
ables;” 1 answered with tlie most innocent fifteou- 
years old air : “Los olioses que j^ntend no me sont pas 
desagrdabies/’ But I don’t wonder that you do not 
yet feel accustomed to hearing varying statements as 
to your nationality and candid information about 
3 ^onr your liair, and your complexion.” * But 

wait for ibis evening’s experience; Frenchmen in tho 
street and in the ftalon are not the same thing. At 
anyrato, don’t utter tho.se opinions before Ibrmine, 
as, though she may very ]iQ 8 i 5 il)ly t4iink the same, she 
may also betray you to ber (‘ounirrymeu.’ 

‘Ihirlez dll soleil et vons verrez ses rnyone/ 
Just as S^'bil spoke, the door opened, and in c/ia(x>“ 
two ladies — an elder arul .a younger, of whom tho 
latter engaged at once iny beauty-loving eye. I’hc}'’ 
were Madame dc Floury — Sylnl’s motlior-in-law, who 
•lived in the same liotci, on a lower florir — and her 
young daughter, Ilennine, vith whom T instantly 
made acquiiintance. A brilliant little Freneb sylph 
she looked, as she half-tripped, half-glided into 
tho room. She moved quick and decidedly, with a 
grace half-earcless, half-coquette; her small, ' trim 
liuuro had just that happy (h'gret* of compression 
which gives slightness witlumt stifliiess Her face, 

1 thought at the first moinont, >oung and frosli ;i 8 it 
was, was hard ; it inul a metaUic sharpness and clear- 
ness, the very revcrs(‘ of tlie soft, dreamy, veiled 
charm of 3 ’oung English beauty. She wnre a smile, 
not soft or timid indeed, but full of a ga}’, (‘oiiqnering 
brilliant sweetness of its own. 

llerniinc w'as very gracions to me. Had she met 
mo in the street as a st ranger, slie wiuild most 
h.avo measured me with the e\c of quick, mmparing 
criticism, wliicli. in a nioment, takes in thef whole 
figure and dress, and which not a sjiot, a wrinkle*, or 
a fold of it, if the fasliion, eKc.Mped; mid tlien turned 
awn^' with that sliglit derisive smile, so Hingularl)^ 
caleiilated to disconcf'rt or pnivokt* nn Englishwoman, 
But now, perhaps Ilermine satisOod heisclf in that 
glance that, my ]n’eten^^ons as a'didval wore not 
formidable, 1113 ^ gown and bonnet 'liaving obviously 
not been made in Farts. At any rate, coming up to 
me, graceful and self-possessed, she made Iter feliidta- 
tioiiB wdth n tone of atTectionalo intereat, in her light, 
ringing, singing voice, and tliat air, so wiimingly 
empresse^ whiclt attra<*t 8 , fliitters, ami caresses to the 
highest degree. A xire-tty Frenchwoman, who means 
to please, knows how to manage the briefest meeting, 
tho fllightest chance-intercourse, especially with the 
other sex— be it onlj^ a liaiuVmg from a voituie^ a 
making way in the street, and with but a bow, a 
smile, a ‘Merci, monsieur,* so as to turn it all into 
a little sentimental passage; and ibis charming 
manner they all have, more or leas, from the high- 
bred young countess to the poor fruit-woman at Iter 
stall. 

tlermine and I cxcdinnged a few light flentences ; 

1 making crude elForts to rival lior manners, to smooth 
and refine my phrases as prettily as \ could, instead 
of trusting only to my dowjiright Sans fa^on English 
good-will, which was quite imt to slmmc her 
ex<|nlsitely polished conventionalities, and all this in 
a language of which not a word came straight to my 
tongue when I wanted H, Sybil soon rc)ievingly 
Interposed that it was time to dross foi" Madame 
Gibbs, We withdrew together, leaving Henuine 
and her mother, wdio were prepared to accompany us. 

‘Will you put me pp a little to these eoiref's?’ 

I asked of my sister; ‘you know X have lived so long 
in a lonely comer of Cumberland^ I shall fed giddy 
at this- sadden plunge into Paris life, griddisgrace you 
by my blunders.' " 
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* Oh, those people arc so indultjent/ saiti Sybjl : 

‘ they regard a foreigner’s first cruditic^j as charming 
and piquant novelties: to the newly arriveti, all! 
tilings are forgiven, 1 will tell yon the sort of.thhig. 
One evening in every week, a lady receivers company; 
and her acqudintance-, if once they have had an invi- 
tation, are expected always to come that evening, 
Tliey conic*, however, or not, as they like ; the party 
is largo or small, as may liappcn ; tliey dress as they 
pfeaee; they coirie in and go out with no ceremony 
hoyond just that of greeting their liostess ; they stay 
long, if they find it amusing, or only a few minutes, if 
it is not so, or if they want to go elsewhere, Tlie 
same people get a^liabit of frequenlii^g the same 
places ; so that one very often heeoines intimate w'ith 

, person whoso family, or even name, one scarcely 
knows, nnd perhaps never s(?es by daylight, from 
meeting liini or her two or three times a week, wliich, 
as mutual acquaintance have also t/ieir evenings, will 
often happei\. So you see there is no effort, no 
penc. People here meet to talk, and that w’lth all their 
ht*arts. Tljcre is always tlie pleasant expectation of 
nu'cting lhf*re again any one w'ho has begun to interest | 
you, and the certainty of now faces, and of w'atcliing 
foreign and amusing ways,* 

‘ Well, I like that,’ I said; ‘if only I need not talk 
a word the first three evenings.* 

1 did not know 1113^ fate; or rather, 1 did not know' 
in^'stjlf. 

* I shall name no one to 3 011 beforehand,' said Sybil; 
*it is so much tnoie amusing to find out for one's self, 
except Kmilc de Pleury, who is a si^rt of relation : he 
is llermine’s cousin ; has lately left the Kcole Poly- 
technique, and is in the army.* 

Our voiture rumbles ,nnd jumbles along the exe- 
crable pam' of the aristocratic Faubourg St Germain, 
wddeh is also the literary quarter, the colleges being 
chiell.y there, and in this class of society lay our 
prescr.i aequaintamx*. 

AVe slop at a large old (ling3’ -look log liouse, in the 
Pue do rUnivorsite, once the handsome hotel of roujo 
grand s(ucneur, wdiose various lioors are novt^ filled 
with artists, aLudents, and full-grown /tUe'ra fears. The 
porfe cocJi'rre is open; we drive through into the paved 
open court, where several Carriages are alroad3’^ stand- 
ing. Tiiree flights of stairs lead to the apartment of 
Madame Gibhs; we are ushered into a nice little ante- 
room, where an open stove or brasier, \\ith its white 
marble top, diflused a delicious warmth, in compensa- 
tion for the starry frozen bitUfrncss without. Two 
smiling maids took charge of the ladies’ mantles, 
cnchmires, capotes, and all the rich wunter-wTappiiigs 
that shroud till then the still more elegant evening- 
dross witliin. 'I'he light chorus of voices from within 
reached the ante-chamber, and in a few^ niomonts we 
W'ore amongst them. 

Madame Gibbs liad just re-comnieneod her weekly 
soirees. These were of a kind very frequent among 
the lettered, artistic, profossional, and generally not 
very rich or exclusively fashionable circles in Paris, 
consequently, Very mixed, very easy, and very agree- 
able. There was no show, expens-s or elaborate 
hospitality of any kind; tlie greater part of the guests | 
leaving long been in tlie liabit of attending, w'ere j 
as much at home there as by their owui firesides. 
Besides this regular and natural rc-union of intimates, 
Madame Gibbs— being a brisk and vigorous society- 
lover — was A some pains to fiavour it with a spicy' 
ingredient or two -a new arrival, a foreign celebritys 
a queer character, a known talker, who either Ivccarne 
permanently added to her set, or just lighted it up 
for tlie winter, or perhaps the evening, like a passing 
meteor. As yet, the season for gaieties, for balls, and 
fdtea, had not begun ; the full flood of strangers has 
not poured in; as yet, therefore, these soirees have 
more of a quiet domestic character ; the parqueted 


dancing-room is not made use of, except by an 
iitiprompta. The ladies* dresses are simply 
foiktUs — the corsage montant not yet Traced by the 
dvcolkiL Tlie young ones bring their fresh clear tints 
of pink and wliite, unworn by a long Paris oatnpnign ; 
there are plenty of happy idle men, the Chamber of 
Deputies not having yet opened, nor the college- 
lectures begun. Tho rooms of this apartment are 
not largo, but they are pretty ones— well arranged 
for receptions, well furnished, and well lighted. They 
consist of two salons, just of the right sociable size 
and shape, each warm and cheerful, with a sparkling 
wood-fire in each, and couches and lauteuils scattered 
round in most inviting groups. 

The rooms are gradually filling, hut the full choir 
of conversation is not boguu. People stand, flit about 
unfixcdl3% exchange a w ord here and there, presenting 
those who wish to meet, find each other out, choose 
their places, and fall into a happy cleft of talk, either 
in a duet, or a g:roup of tlireij and four, changing as 
people leave or join it. Ero long the salon seems to 
present nothing but a crowd of black-bearded mous- 
tached men, who^e vviiily gloves are all w aving eagerly 
through tiic room, and their tongues incessantly’' going 
hctvvixt talk and laughter. All are voluble, easy, sclf- 
possessed, and seem in high enjoyment, except hero 
and there an insular form, rising like a column above 
the rest, bloiidcdieadod, reddish whiskered, heavy, 
good-looking, either silent or speaking quietly, per- 
haps with an air of gene, and wdth looks and attitudi^s 
anything but at ease. Besides these there are very 
bearded nviisU, jirofessors w’ith lorgvons, a few r/n 7 i- 
xairesy some serious-looking Italian exiles, some half 
un-nationalised travellers — citizens of all worlds, and 
many of tljem queer ones — some suspected Je.suits, 
w'ith smooth smiles, sof’ily joining every lively' group 
of talkers. lisLening and seeming as lively as any. 
Here and there is a stray grand seigneur of the old 
school, knowm by Ins more quiet pobshed manners — 
generally a zealous Catholic, dtvoi without niorality, 

! and a chivalrous legitimist, doomed thus to coudoger 
red republicans of the most emancipated creed ; and 
finally, as large an element ns uny% fair bright KngUah 
girls, often habituoVs of Paris, but national .all over in 
speech, look, and dress, mid evivicntly, in tlieir fresh 
beauty' ami joyous simplicity, great favourites with 
these CO// vmV "loving ni08'«ieura. X^rcnch demoiselles 
make a very' thin sprinkling ; nnd when they do appear, 
it must be owned their countrymen neglect them a 
little. 

There aits a knot of right Ktrjflish maidens— n 
bouquet of two or three of these island lilies or northern 
roses— and every now and then a lively -looking French- 
man slides up to them, hat in hand, and, wdlh a smile, 
makes two bow's, the first at a distance, reverential 
the second near, <?/////?*c — however intimate, hands are 
never shaken — and after a most polite inquiry as to the 
licalth of the young lady he has singled out-^-whicb 
must be answered, as he will repeat it till it is — ^lie 
opens at once an animated flirtation. The mixture of 
lively badinage with coinpUinent only implied^ the 
appearance of interest, the pretty turns of speech, 
shewing just enough consciousness of their difibrent 
sexes, and not too much, tlie readiness to listen as 
well as to talk, and the ojiendiearted, confiding frank- 
ness W'ith w'lnch he communicates for her sympathy 
liis feelings, his cares, or his sorrows — all strike the 
young English mind as very un-English indeed. 

The favourite beginning topic is a lauglilng :miHery 
of mndernoiseUe on her prtjug^s atroces against his 
nation, which he either playfully deprecates or 
^ exaggeratedly confirms; and meanwhilf^, the English 
girj — if she be new and inexperieticeii— lobks on the 
Frenchman with a sort of doubt, and yet 

curiosity; he is a mystery of which ^ she finds the 
study far from disagreeable. Tljeoreticaliy, she has a 
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horror of him, as sombthlng wioted, worthleas,'d^fer- 
ous ; yet, vhiie drawn on by him to express this, she 
finda her real actual feelings to he those of surpris^y 
amusement interest, and, above at), that delicious one 
of geiitly gratified vanity. For the benefit of SHch 
innocent English girls, t may observe that this way 
of talking and style of manners is i^ith a French- 
man a mere matter of course, and means very little 
indeed. Of course, my initiation into French society 
was somewhat on this wise; but I missed a good many 
of the favourite personalities, from the fact of my not 
being precisely the hhnde ct candlde An^Iaii^t which 
seems stereotyped in their iraaginaiions. In fact, I 
•Was not in person of the peculiar English type (to 
use their pet word), though I soon diacoveied that I 
was to them most abundantly hriicmnigue in chiiracter 
and maniere d*ctre. I could, after a while, perceive, 
not indistinctly, that I was somewhat of a favourite, 
and that I owed this solely to Sybil’s extreme popu- 
larity. There would come up to me one after another, 
either led by Madame Gibbs or by the strong spirit 
within, to inquiry, in tender tones, if I was not ‘ T^a 

sojur do cetto charrnante Madame do F and 

very good they were to endure my sins of gramnuir 
and absurdities of pronunciation for her sake. 

So I sat by Sybil’s side, and watched her innocent, 
delicate gaiety in the light passages of talk she had 
with divers kinds of people, lier pretty caressing 
attentions to her female friends, her luannera, so 
careksflly serene to the genllcinon, old and } oung, who 
came up to her. I had, as I said, my share of intro- 
ductions ; for some time, it w’as a quick desultory 
succession of indifferent persons. I scarcely caught 
a name, 1 hardly knew one face fiom another — all was 
equally strange, an Englislnnun often wild, niul 
bearded like a foreigner, a foreigner sometimes 
speaking excellent Englisb. 

Before long, there came up to bil a young man, 
who at once detached iifmself to my cyo from the 
crowd of similitudes, and wdio was named by Jier as 
M. Emile. He had decidedly a military air; but the 
first thing that struck me was his superiority iu 
height, figure, carriage, and style of face to almost 
all the other young men. 1 had not then learned 
to distinguish at oiico^ a ‘ mcridionar from a true 
Paiisian, or son of the' noi^th, and did not know how 
characteristic of M. Emile’s half-Hpanlsh race w'as 
the tall, slender form, the superb curl and splemlid 
black of his hair, beard, and silky small inoustacl>e, 
the pale olive hue of the south relieved by tlio soft- 
ness of the expression, and the depth of the largo 
black eyes. He approached Sybil quietly, with an 
air of homage almost timid, yet very sweet ; then, on 
being Jntroduced, bowed and addressed me witii a kind 
of gentle formality ; but X noticed in him, as indeed in 
most Frenchmen, an ease and propriety of attitude 
wdiich oottc/icree or nonchalauco too often liiuders an 
English man from attaining. A Frenchninn presents 
himself well, and stands or sits straight and at rest 
-^all but his gesticulating hands; hi 3 bow nnd his 
emile, without being empressd, have the air of one 
who niqans to please and be plenscd. In tlie case of 
M. Efnik, 'the gentleness with which he entered into 
convaipsatiou^ formed a kind of shelter from the exu- 
berant, poisy rlvacity of the others, and I sooa found 
myself jaiswwiently fioating along a stream of metaphy- 
sical, sentimental, nud other discourse with 

the iuidlfgebt young mV/mfre. II© talked well, like 
oilier Frfijiidbtnon ; bnt t^hough his smile was ready 
and sweej;^ and Ins remarks often playful, he yet 
seemed to tip® eubdued Ja comparison jivith the 
others; and |;,took ocbaslbn of k break in our cim* 
yersation, to itsk my sister if the young ofilcer's 
heart had been bjifghtl^* 

*No, I 11111115 «ald Sybil i ‘the state of his 
country, and hb own want i6f hope of rising, tend 


to dcpr^ifbim; but you will often see him ^vcly 
enOttgV" 

This Was etiouj^^h. tyiicn M. Emile, wU!i lus own 
quiet persevenuioe, again found a, place by Sybil and 
bio, to make me begin to talk polltiei, I asked him 
how he liked i»is present ruler. lie shrugged his 
shoulders a la Frangam, ‘ You think him only better 
than anarchy ?’ X persisted, with English direcjtuess. 

* I am in his Bervico*-^I must not speak ill of him^’ 
he replied. 

I begged pardon for my question indiscrete^ and 
was politely forgiven. Indeed, a deternunod reserve 
was not in M. Emile’s character — at least, towards 
one in whoniLhe begun to jilace unfriendly confidence ; 
and ho ore long developed feelings which made me 
say; ‘1 am charmed to find you really a rcpuhjjf . 
lican.’ 

‘Mais VOU9 fites la premlbre qui eu antiez dout6,’ 
he said an a gently injured tone. 

Still further cmholdcned, I ofllrmcd; j’otaU 
k votre place, je jeteruis mon brevet aux quntre vents.’ 

He ifieadod the necessity of a profession, the chance 
and hope of serving his country in some way or other, 
which a present surrender of his position would for 
ever destroy — alleged reasons which I felt to be valid, 
but would not allow. I stood to niy text — affirmed, 
witli easy heroism, ‘il n’est pas nccessaire de vivre,’ 
and so on, till he was reduced to a smiling, piotesting 
‘inais vruiment, mademoiscHe then to break off won- 
dering at such enthni,i<thme exalte — ‘lip had no idea ho 
should find an Anglaisc so democratiqiic,’&e, I liked to 
see him ns ho stood smiling down from his tall lioight 
under Ins dark silken moustache, and pleased, amused, 
half-embarra8«ed smile, crossing nnd uncrossing his 
arms in a light and gentle style of bis own, as ho 
entered his protest against my exultation. I w’as a 
little displeased with M. Emile fur what appeared an 
absence of heroic consistency — at least a temporising 
submission to cireiinistanccs ; hut I did Jiim wrong, 
as his conduct on an after-occasion proved. 

It w'as perhaps fortunate for our nascent friendship 
that at this juncture there approached a geutleman 
whom I did not know, a complete contrast to the 
quiet, thouglitful, low- voiced milUaire, and wlio had 
been fiuttcring about, or rather had pau;iod iu his 
erratic fiight a moment near us, and then waiting for 
no hitrod action, plunged into the conversation, which 
from that moment he carried on, and almost engrossed 
with a torrent of spirits, espiit^ badinage, laughter, 
and animation of look, tone, and gesture that I despair 
of describing. To say that he was amusing is little ; 

I was never in my life so amused before. To say 
tliat he was extremely noisy, is also strict justice; 
and when attracted by the flood of talk and cchts of 
laughter from our group, other gentlemcu from time 
to time joined it, till it consisted of five, six, or even 
seven at once, contributing their quota to llio oxcito- 
nicnt, I felt myself at last in a bewildormout 
and fever of amusomeut, surprise, nnd exertion. 
Sybil at first gave me some aid, but she was called 
away by Madame Gibbs, and left to herself, the unfor- 
tunuie ‘ctrangf^re’ found her difflculty in spoaking 
become ten times greater. But this mattered 
nothing; the fiatteijng politeness, the inexhaustible 
conversation and electrical go^4iUmour of the 
unknown, covered and overpowered all. Encircled 
by these veJiemcnt talkers, I Could not and did not 
think of escaping, and nothing but irfy own firtol 
departure put nq end to the gatnoy which sCCmed so 
agreeable tq these gentletneo, of aston|[|ihin|r 
Anglaise. I must say th^t tliqy wpre also extremely 
welUbred, and the quioknesi and counesy * 
winch ^tl»e u^own in particular listened to, uqdef^ 
stood, dieliim 0 ^%f and replied u imy very 
Frenclh^asperfootJyeWming.^^^, . 

As for recording one-tefilb ot Whkt h^ taid, It 

. i . . , ' i 
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would be lm{>os«lblc; Hot tbef tOflw ^<1 

tnftnner would it eeein moch worth recordMg : I oala 
only colloot jot^e few atray drop® from thl$ Magiura 
of talfe. 1 wai fijrat (of course) rallied oa my tap* 
posed ISnglish ptiijudloes against the Frencbt ^ad 
confirmed in them by the assurance that they were 
lavcrrdSf frivolous, foolish, and unredective t tho 
OaUiccOck* said my newfVlond, was the exact emblem 
of tho national character. Nothing could be more 
amusing than the way in which they ran themselves 
down, appealing constantly, in seductive tones, to 
‘mademoiselle,' for “whose edification these tirades 
were uttered. Tlicy talked about national cruelty; 
their ferocity, especially that of the military, was 
admitted without a^dissentient voice ;b<it some one 
t nronounced the ctuetties of the English worse, bo- 
• oaiiso they were committed in cold blood, while tho 
Erench were hurried away by passionate excitement. 
Emally, of all the excesses of nil tho most savage 
soldiery, those committed by tho Austrians were said 
to he pre-eminent. Then the gentle M, Emile was 
rallied on tho ferocity he had brought from one 
sliort campaign in Algc^io ; but to allay the horror I 
might be feeling for him, I was assmed that he was 
the most humane of all, and that ho had not 
‘egorgd plus d’uno douzaino do femmes, ni mangd 
plus de quatre oii six enfans,' H. Emile then told 
composedly some stories of horrible massacres and 
murderous adventures in Algcrie; but when he tried 
to allay the effect by touches of interesting incident 
or picturesque descriptions, ho was unmercifully 
laughed at by his friend, who bade mo believe 
nothing lie said, for that M. roflioier was ‘romanesque, 
ou peu sontimentalo mcme,* ‘ You^ at anyrate, arc 
not,* I tiiought to myself. It wns great fun to sec 
this lively man teasing his friend, and then con- 
soling him with a patronising, caressing good nature, 
all of whicli the militairo took with Ins usual amiable 
serenity. Erom foreign they c.iint' homo to domestic 
cruelties, which they told apparently w’ltli great gusto. 
‘Voilli, mademoiselle, encore le tign',* was the dc- 
liglitcd wind up. ^ 

Having thus lighted on pulitie«i, wo pursued the 
theme with somclliing more of carnostness than 
before, and then my new friend, by certain oratorical 
betrayed himseif to he one accustomed to the 
tribune and to public representation. All Frenchmen, 
I observe, at all in the habit of public speaking, make 
a point, when interrupted for but two minutes, of 
following Lamartine’s greit example, and standing 
with thei** arms folded in an attitude of august eahn. 
My fnend*8 natural majesty was not much, but he 
did what he could. A pensive Italian joined tho 
group; i\m sprightly professor--for so far I had 
made out ho was— instantly turned his fire of 
ralUery on mlu, said something with much emphasis 
a^ut ‘le ro!»^Pomba,* and then turning again to 
me^ said: ‘We have one comfort; so long as the 
Neapolitans exi^t, we ci\n|iot be called the last of 
nations,' which hit the Spring dcraocratical Utte^rateur 
took very well, Then Kc gaily quoted the president’s 
late reported saying: ‘11 fhut snpprimer I’Angleterre,' 
and asked me how I liked im, ‘Lot him try!' I 
answered scornfully ; addiiig^ tha#it was very ungrate- 
ful of him to the country which had sheltered him 
BO long. This remark was politely approved of; and 
when 1 was threatened with being detained prisoner 
1 nt Paris intense of t/Ln English war, and answered 
‘ tie rceterei voloatiers»* smiles and hows acknowledged 
I mu recinrooal poUtbhOiB* When on being asked my 
; poUtlcbl oplhlgnBi I eonf;*|M®d ‘la rougour la plus 
^ fopede;,' itni choflf 1 waff ready to mount a barricade, 
U. le with an air tif most chivalrortS 

laltoittery, dnbhdM W* dgtetmination ‘de la monter 
deiw4bi* gboetkl ihout of laughter tWbrmOd 

him m mlita^ei ^ It was in vain that ho 


earnestly strove to improve It to ‘devant vous;’ ho 
fot notiling but the credit of thO ffrM.aBMBrt2oii« 

In the course of tlie eonversitaoh on varioua 
subjects, the Itallau litterateur, with a ptoCMIly pro^ 
fesBoriat expression and in a tone of the midesi 
Inquiry, suddenly asked; ‘Quelle est la plus beUe 
rtiort dont pari© rhistoire?' This produced several 
instances, none of which 1 thought perfect, ehlefiy 
on account of their public, and even ostentatious 
character, aud brought forward tho negro slave In 
the wreck, who gave up his place in the liib-boat to 
bis master's two little sons. When I had begun this 
story, I became aware how little competent 1 was 
to bring it to a conclusion, and heartily wished I 
had never thought of it ; but my hesitating narrative 
was received witli as much silonti courteous, appar** 
cntly interested attention, as if it !iad been te plus 
heau mor^ean dWnqnencc au monde» I was sorry “Whon 
Sybil summoned me away.r 

A FLEA FOB THE EYES. 

Tnn eye of the w^orkman is assuredly one of the 
choicest of his working-tool*? — tho one, indeed, most 
deserving to he cherished and protected ; and yet how 
great and prevalent is the carelessncsis regarding this 
exquisite instrument ! Mon in after-life have too often 
to pay do.irly for not minding their eyes In their early 
days. It is eminently proper that tho Society of Arts 
aft^r a hundred > cars of usefulness, should take up this 
matter; seeing that few greater contributions could be 
.made towards tho advancement of arts and ipanufac- 
ture<i, than a set of proptical, sensible suggestions 
tending to the preservation of eyesight on the part of 
those who arc engaged in industrial avocations. Some 
lime ago, the Society appointed a ‘Oommittce on 
Indu>trial Pathology on Trades which affect the Eyes,’ 
consisting of Dr T. K. Chambers, Mr Simon, and Mr 
Twining. The course which this body pursued w*as, to 
send a circular of printed queries to all classes of 
persons, in all parts of tho kingdom, who appeared 
likely to afford useful information on the subject 
under cohsidcration. Some of tlio persons tlms applied 
to made no response; while others dilated upon ' 
irrelevant mutter — sending, in fact, a streamlet of text 
in a meadow of margin. Much valuable detaii, never- 
theless, w^as forw^nrclcd; and the committee mado a 
report to the Society, embodying tho chief facts laid 
before them. By condensing these facts, and tWow- 
ing them into a different order, it may bo pUBstliSu 
to render the general bearings of tlie subject easily 
intelligible. 

The inquiry separates itself into two parts: what 
eye maladies are incident to particular trades? wlMtt 
eye maladies aro due ratjier to injudlciouB maitoge- 
ment than to the exigencies of tho vrorker’s employ- 
ment ? I 

In relation to tho first question, tliere are undoubt- ’ 
cdly numerous trades that seriously affbet the e3migbt. ; 
Artisans occupied at furnacOB, such as smelters, glass- 
blowers, and assayers, suffer ib the eyes from excest of 
light ; and it is dimcult to see how this can be retpedied ; 
for the use of any kind of tinted spectacles that ^ou|d 
modify the glare, would at tho sametlmp Interf^Vith 
tho workman’s power of ascertaining tile glass or 
metal had arrived at its proper state of fusion— a'pdiat 
mainly to bO determined by the Of fight 

emitted iVom the molten oubstance. 0tfpB of 
frequently cautO injury to the eyes of metaLlumerB, 
fitters, haminbritien, cutt^s, and elmlr by 

striking against the eydislk actually 
or burning It when the particles are teu-l^ Sparks 
are often very di^ai^s to Md iSindk- 

BmitUs, sometiwep^ bbrying dit w 

substance of the cornCa, wixenee Midcked 

out. OWpB erf mm innrees of nif #1 eye-ii^ry to 
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quarrymen, niaiicwis, stone-carvers, nod gtone-breakaw. 
If the material be sandetoncy the injury is less severeii 
l)ecausc the stone can be worked without much force, 
and the i^artieles have no keenly catting edges ; but 
granite is sadly disastrous, sinoe^He ahc^ fraguients 
of this stone wiJl cut into the eye as fb^ibly as chisps 
of metal ; and the Uke may be said of i^articles of iliii4 ' 
Coke^grit is a modern but not less mischievous cause 
pf ipjury i rallwaj'-guards, and passengers in open 
third-class pleasure-trains, are much exposed to the 
attacks of sharp angular particles of cpke, blown out 
by the strong hla*4t of the engine ; these particles, ; 
whether im 3 pacted in the eomeo, or driven under the 
eyelid, of course occasion much inflammation. For- 
midable injuries are inflicted on the sight of masons, 
bricklayers, liodmen, plasterers, ai^d lime-burners hy 
particles of lime, especially if the lime be in a caustic 
states Miners, flrework-^ makers, rock-blasters, quarry- 
men, and gunpowder-makers are, from the v,ery nature 
of thoir several employments, exposed to imminent 
peril of the destruction of eyesight by explosion; and 
particles of powder are also likely to be driven into or 
against the eye. Millers, chimney-sweepers, mortar- 
mixers, dustmen, and drug-grinders are constantly 
exposed to the irritating influence of small particles of 
dust upon the eyes. The fork-grinders of Shelliekl, 
and, to a less degree, the needle-grinders of Kedditch, 
are, in like manner, ailbeted injuriously by stccl-dust. 
In the'clptliing districts, many of the workers in wool, 
cotton, and flax are frequently liable to tiie intrubion 
of sroall flbrous particles under thfi eyelids ; and the 
same may be said of feather- workers and fur- workers. 
Soda-water bottling is a perilous tmployment, seeing 
that the fragments of bottles that have burst, and 
oorks that are forcibly driven out, are freiiucnt sources 
of lamentable injury to the eyes. Engineers are some- 
times placed on the sick-list, not merely by the attacks 
of small particles of metal on the eyes, but by tlie 
injurious influence of blasts of steam. When the 
finishers or gilders employed hy bookbinders were 
accustomed to heat their embossing- irons by charcoal- 
stoves, the eyes suffered much flronn the fumes; but 
this evil has been lessened by a partial use of gas- 
stoves. Book-flnisliers anct gold-beaters are not unfre- 
quentty observed to be near-sighted, an effect supposed 
to be caused by the yellow glare to which they are so 
constantly exposed. 

Kotwithstanding the length of this melancholy list, 
it is satisfactory to loam that by far the larger number 
of eye injuries are due to causes not necessarily 
attaching to particular trades, but are susceptible of 
improvement, if not absolute removal. These causes 
are numerous, as we shall presently see. 

One cause is overwork* Mr White Cooper, surgeon 
to St Mary's Hospital, said in reply to the queries of 
the committee : ‘ Injuries bear but a small proportion 
to the enormous number of cases of overwork of tJie 
eyes, varying in degree from slight derangement to 
absolute blindness, but all interfering more or less 
with the due use of tiie organs of vision.' With the 
same opportunities of observariou, Mr Dixon, surgeon 
to thelfondbn Ophthalmic Hospiti^, stated that a large 
proportion of psrients who apply at that establishment, 
on account of what tliej term * weakness of sighV 
owe the deCe<fll1ib mare onor^ule of the eyes. f men- 
tion orer-nee than any special trade, be says, 

‘as the exciting cause; every day^s experience 
teaclte us that needlework, and other ocoapatsous 


fe<iuirihg close attention to minute ohjeets, may be 
fbllowed swithout iqjory to virion. Tailors mSkr much 
from tliia ^eiMise; tl^.ftoq/uently make long days of 
work ; the^re sewing Msok materials for many hours 
o<niseeutively\; thoir oOwstrainod posture eausea con- 
f gestton about eyes ; and the want of ftorii air in 


, their heated wd«rkrooms renders them suocepUble to 
"catarrhal ophthaiimia ^ when tliey go into the open air. 


The ssmo may, to a nonrideraMo extent, be said of 

the LoMen 

OphUududo Hospital indudes 'always Srimug its 
parionts a largo smmbar of %italflrids wearer«^ whose 
eyes become 4iguted by long hours lOf work hod insutfl- 
cient exercise. The copying-clerks employed l^y jsfx- 
Stationers suflfer much in eyesight tbmngh tho long 
hours of niglit-work to which tliey are frequently 
subject during the sittings of parliament* and of the 
law-courts. Lacemakers are found to suffer in .sight, 
not only from the long-ooutanued uork necessary to 
furnish them witJi tlm means of subsistence, but also 
from the constrained position in which they bend over 
tlieir cushions. A like observation applies to the lace- 
runners empl^oyed hy the bobbin-get manufacturers at 
Nottingham. Mr White Cooper states : * The number 
of poisons in this metropolis who suflbr from overwoifc« 
of the eyes i» very great. On referring to my records, 

I find that 1820 such cases came under my notice in 
nine years, the large majority being tailors, shoe- 
makers, and female workers with the needle. ... I 
have been repeatedly told by milliners that twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen hours a day, was the ordinary 
duration of tlicir labour, and this often in foul and 
badly ventilated apartmebts. MflHners and tailors are 
especially liable to suffer from extraordinary demands 
upon their powers of endurance ; a large amount of 
work 18 required to be completed w'-ithin a limited 
time ; this involves the loss of sleep and close confine- 
ment in an atmosphere loaded with impurities, and 
heated to an exhausting extent.* 

Another cause is excess vf hf/ht. In large tailoring 
and dressmaking cstablishnienis, where many persons 
work in one room, much irritation of the eyesight 
arises from that superabundance of light which gas 
can be made to afford. Watchmakers andongraters 
are subject to premature exhaustion of the visual 
powers ; for they are not only necessitated to throw a 
strong artificial light on their work during the long 
winter evenings, hut they even concentrate the rays 
by magnifiers. Sailors often suftbr from excess of 
sunlight, as do likewise harvesters and haymakers. 
Blacksmiths, cooks, and engineers are among those 
whose eyesight is troubled by excess of furnaco-Iight. 
Mr France, lecturer on ophtiialmic surgery at Guy*s 
Hospital, adverts to a curious kind of superabundant 
light which would not have occurred to many besides 
oculists. tJie Society of Arts/ ho says, ‘would 
exert its influence with the public to abolish the 
present custom of decorating shop-fronts with broad 
plates of brass, they would effect an important oculo- 
sanitnry improvement : tliese brazen mirrors, when in 
summer weatlier tlie sunshine is perfectly reflected, 
from them, are in truth a very serious evil to ttm 
vision of passers-by/ 

A third cause Is deficiency of light. Those tailors and* 
sempstresses vrho work in large establish roents, are, as 
has Wn said above, liable to irritation of the eye from 
excess of gaslight; but those who work at home too 
often suffer from deficiency of light; their windows 
are darkened by contiguous buildings, while a small 
cheap candle affords insufficient light in the evening. 
There appears to be a custom among dressmakers 
making up thoir white and coloured materials during 
tlie day, and reserving black work for the evening^ On 
the ground that white or delicate fabrics are apt to 
become soiled by the smoke of artificial light, TIte 
reason assigned may or may not be a sqund onb; but 
the practical efiect Is that 'Of fatiguing the eye by 
evening-work upon a eubtttusce which, by the very 
drcumstance of its behsg klbuk^ foffentt light to 
the eye* Nothing can Ml more ooimlurieely^ this 
point thatt a few words iwed by Mr lUThite Oeniwr: 
‘I bwm invariably vfbuWd that a Mtmdi mourning 
imSsreased rite oi> at the 

iustitiitiexis tpi which Attained ~ 


sotsmAi. 


owing to the blenicy iStreasfjf^ wearing |uid 
ohscnti^y ef the light ftm hiinck woih. Floa^ w^ j 
has w&oh eSeot g« dark work ti|i(m the a!|jht$ 
for the eye aches iti the endeavoar to appreciate each 
minnte epot oh the work to bO done. Bngtarers 
frequently mxWBt from this cause. The * closers/ 
^statcbors/ and ^stabhers’ of boots and shoos are in 
like manner, troubled in eyesight by the closeness of 
the stitches to be made. 

A fourth cause is Aod/y applied h'pht Tlie light by 
which a worker pursues his avocations may be neither 
too great nor too small in ar*timl amount ; yet tliere i 
may be a want of tact in its adjustment sufficient | 
to irritate and injure the eye. Wlierever a drau«:ht 
of air gives a fiickeving motion to a flaftUe, the eye 
» becomes thereby irritated and inflamed ; and in some 
’TpAnting-offlees where the compositors are employed 
during long night^hours, this evil is said to be 
much felt. The cohur of the light is often a subject 
of injury, Mr Cousitis, one of those from whom the 
committee sought information, said : ‘ Needlewomen, 
embroiderers, and Incemakers sliould work in rooms 
hung with green, and having green blinds and curtains 
to the windows. When in North China, I became 
convinced of the very great advantage with which this 
rule has been adopted by tiie exquisite embroiderers 
of that part. Their books of patterns are frequently 
called JUooLs of the Lady of the (Jiecn Window* He 
lurtlier remarks : * Needlewomen would find great 
advantage in changing the colour of their work as 
frequently as possible; the taitonale of this is found 
in the law, that variation of stimulus is necessary to 
preserve the tone and health of any organ of sense, 
and that prolonged application of the same stimulus 
exhausts it.' Tlie ill efiect experienced through 
lemaining many hours in a room liglited by several 
jots of gas, Is probably due quite as largely to the 
exhalation of the gas as to the brightness of the light. 
Much unnecessary sulTering, too, is borne by persons 
who work wiOi a light at too low a level; in full 
many a case, ease would be found to result from an ’ 
adjustment of the light at a higher level, such as to 
allow, as in nature, the bt*ow and lashes to shelter the 
pupil and iris, and to prevent the impact of direct rays 
upon the optic nerve. ' 

There are multitudes of minor causes of injury to 
sight, arising, in great part, from the recklessness of 
workmen while engaged at their eroployraents, Mr 
Devlin, a bootmaker, who has written much and 
excellently both on the social and on the technical 
characteristics of hts^ trade, drew the attention of the 
committee to the fact^ that shoe and boot makers often 
ruin their sight by smoking short pipes while bending 
over their work. The bowl of the pipe, hour after 
hour, is sending out its fumes within a few inches of 
the down>*tumed eyes. * A sliocmaker,' he narrates, 

^ a voracious smoker, having been compelled to apply, 
through the failure of his sight, to the celebrated 
oculist, Dr (Mr?) Alexander, this gentleman, imme- 
diately he held the head of tlie wretched sufibrer 
before his observation, exclaimed ; ‘‘ Why, you have 
brought this all upon yourself I You are your own 
eye-destroyer! That short pipe which you stick ip 
your lips is doing it alii Throw that bad aiid‘fl!tlty 
thinif aside. There can be no remedy for you until 
you drop this vile propensity. Why, man, you are 
burning yotir very eyeballs out of their sockets V* So 
he told hta, ^ad then and afterwards he did what 
he ctkU fbr his patient/ but all unavailingly as 
^gfarded a complete resteipatlon of sight ; and now, 
in hkWiilUal bbnightedness, he is compelled to sell 
^ matchee in the stupete ef f^ondon.’ 

. att tliie sad ctftamity of eye mis- 

fonun'eii^ tbe^Wecletj^ of Arts, of course, bad something 

Theprimmy 

Ob^s l^eeili^ te aiteertiitn the value of all existing 


means of prevention, and to suggest eitlieni for future 
ad^^tum. These means must neeSisarfly depend on 
the nature of the ettiplnymentf AH artisans who are 
exposed to eye injury fbom chips, spUhtera, dust^ 
or flufii would do well to look about them f&t eya^nro* 
teotors. < Goggles,' or spectacles of wire-gauae, might 
often be used witii advantage by such p^sons; and, 
indeed, stone-breakers in Germany are said to use such. 
The grinders at Messrs Eodgers' cutlery-worko at 
Sheffield wear, many of them, very large spectacles of 
plain flint-glass. Dr Gibb expressed to the committee 
the following opinion on the great * beard' question: 

* 1 am quite certain that many, in fact a large number 
of artisans, who are exposed to the influence of dust^ 
grit, chips, splinters, &c., from the nature of their 
occupation, sufler more in proportion to tho absence 
of beards and whiskers, tlian those who possess th<iie 
ap|)endageB. This is a fact which is becoming estab«> 
lished every day. 1 have followed this observation 
out to some extent in practice, in the treatment of 
diseased eyes from dust, Ac., with shaven faces, where 
there appeared, at the same time, to be a weakness in 
the organ of vision from the latter cause. On the 
growth of the beard, when the aflbetion of the eyes was 
eared, the weakness disappeared, and many whoso eyes 
were before diseased through the nature of th^ir occu- 
pations, after obtaining beard and whiskers, were to 
a great extent exempt from a return of their oye 
aflections. Tins may be attributable to two causes: 
the first, the protection atforded to the face by the 
hair, the strengthening and tonic infiuence imparted 
in consequence to the nerves of the face and eyes, 
and the general improvement of the iiealth from the 
comfort experienced in wearing the beard ; the second, 
the arrest of tlie particles of dust and grit by the hair 
of the beard and whiskers, thereby relieving the eyes. 
Without at all going into the question as to the pro- 
priety of wearing the beard and whiskers, I mention 
these facts as likely to prove useful, in reply to some 
of the questions in the special memorandum; but I 
will observe, in ronclusion, that there is a groat deal 
of sympathy between the beard and the eyes, and an 
abundance of evidence could be brought forward to 
prove it' 

Many workmen are exposed to the sudden entrance 
of small particles between the eyeball and the upper 
lid : a careful laving or bathing of the eye seeOis the 
best cure here; and Mr White Cooper lias devised 
an ingenious little contrivance fbr this purpose, to be 
fitted up In workshops. In the nuuierous eases where 
the light which falls upon the workman's eye or upon 
his work is cither too great or badly arranged, many 
preventives have been partially adopted^ and ethers 
suggested— such as due caution against overworking 
the eye at one time ; frequent changes^ If possible, in 
the size and colour of tho substances worked upon: 
avoidance of black work, if practicable, by artificial 
light ; the employment of slightly tinted blue glass- 
shades, or judidously arranged pa^-shades, In front 
of gas-jets; a substitution of daylight for nlghtUght 
in all employments, so far as tlte usages of modern 
society and the necessities of the workers will permit ; 
the avoidance of red or warm colours, and tlie substi- 
tution of gresn or blue, in avocUtions wherein the 
eyesight is much employed ; the use Of a rcfilector 
over a gaslight, to tiirow doVna the illumination on 
the work, and shield it the eyes of theworktuan» 
&c. Mr White Cooper, when ei eye-sh^es, 

observes : ^The ordinal^ shades have had Hie ohfecsioit 
of heating the forehead $ftd eyre, by not aUowfog the 
escape of vapour from them. Ah optician has, at my 
suggestion, made a shade wnriring qn Muges, which 
does away with the objection by idiowhik of ventHa->^ 
tion; and^ft can also be adjust mt Wy 
convenieut to tlJie wearer.' r ^ 

As to injuries to the eyesight residUiiglriyhtmcc^ 
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smoluiiKt snuff-taking, drinking, or excesses in. any 
liabit wliatever, nothing need be urged concerning the 
best mode of prevention— to name tlie indulgence is, 
at the same time, to name the direetioa in 
reform is to be sought. 

This sheet will fall into the .hands of many whose 
daily employments call for much exercise of eyesight; 
and if it should induce them to attend to the various 
modes in which the eyes may suffer^ or to adopt any 
suggested preventives, or to suggest preventives for 
the use of others, the purpose for which this article is 
written will have been well attained. 

' PBIZE OB NO TBIZE. 

I WAS at the Cape, on sick leave. When I sailed 
from India, I was as ' languid and yellow-visaged as 
the most listless nabob that ever supplied material 
for farce or novel. A smart bout of jungle-fever 
makes one see the world and all its advantages 
through a . diminishing lens; and when I crawled 
from the Masoolah boat up the side-ladder of the 
good ship Mary Janc^ I sho\ild not have been in the 
least excited by the news of my appointment to the 
office of governor-general. But a few months at the 
Cape, where the dry air and pure skies absolutely 
seem to impart vitality to an enfeebled frame, made a 
wonderful difference in mo, both mentally and cor- 
poreally. As my strength and appetite returned, so 
(lid my interest in sublunary matters; and now tliat 
I was a •convalescent, I became a victim to boredom. 
Tliere are few places in which one may enjoy more 
hearty, honest, solid dulness limn at the Capo of 
Good Hope. No doubt, an KngUsh market-town, a 
cathedral city, a decayed watering-place, arc tolerably 
lifeless, especially in hot summer weather, when 
dozing dogs have the sunny pavement to them selves, 
and the blue-bottles that Jiaunt the butcheris shop 
seem to monopolise all the activity of the place. But 
Cape Town! — Cape Town on a regular baking-day, 
before the breeso springs tip, may challenge the 
world to compete witli it on the score of monotony.^ 

I was not located in the town itself, but at 
Slmonswald, a little place among the hills, perched at 
a respectable height above the aea, and whose board- 
ing-houses were full of the recovering, the sick, and 
the dying, who owed their shattered health, to the 
vampire climate of India. There w^as no diversion at 
Simonswald, however, except three : you might stroll 
up to Constantin Farm, and see the world-famous vine- 
yards, read the ncAvepapers over and over again, or 
play cards. Now, a newspaper is apt to grow tedious 
by the titpe of its fourth perusal ; and vineyards have 
a sameness about them c, and of card-playing and its 
effects, I had seen rather more than enough in the 
hill-stations in India. By the by, I have known men 
who had withstood all temptation to become gamblers 
while on service, gradually imbibe a morbid love of 
jiigh play at the Cape, from pure dearth of employ- 
ment, and ruin themselves for life to save a yawn. 
Well, to escape the dulness of Simonswald, I ordered 
my haek every day ut the same hour, aud fodo to 
plunge into tq^e dulness of Cape Towm Not that 
Cape Towq; so utterly uninteresting to a stronger; 
for a sliort oay might be agree- 

ably enough employed in looking about one^ 

The Cape has its lions', figured vcl 5 % at least, on the 
hither side of tlie ^apgo Biver. There are the Cape 
pigeons, bolder than any pigeons Europe can produce; 
albatrosses and cormorants, and other great wiiito or 
gray birds, perpetually screaming and soaring over 
the waves that sparkle with gamboling fish. Tliere 
are tho plump Cmi^Ues; the Cape sheep with their 
astounding tail sM i te eli, somehow, ftever seem real 
honest appcmlMlKUt have all the air of artidcial 
adornments. the boors, an overgrown race^' 


beside .whom mosi of the visitors to the colony look 
contemptible pigmies, an opinion you may generally 
pretty le^bly on the broad fhee of the Africander 
himself. Ana .there are the Hdtteatots, of whose 
vicinity, if they should happen to be to windward, 
you cannot l(>Dg remain unc»>asciotis; and the wonder- 
ful wagons from tlie interior; and the Cape burghers, 
and the Cape sharks, and the vats of Cape wine, 
and the miserable booths where Cape brandy inspires 
a company of negroes to dance to the music of a gourd 
fiddle ; and more cattle, more hides, more olny-plpes, 
and more queer costumes than would giro a travelling 
artist materials for fifty sketches. But still, in a 
month or two, a man is sure to grow weary of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and think tlie best hope he could 
cherish w'ould bo to get well away from it. 

One day, as 1 was yawning about on the piei; 
looking up now and then at 'i'able Mountain, to see 
if the cloth was spread, and any elemental frolic 
probable, a salute was suddenly banged out by tho 
Flagstaff Battery. As quickly as wtvs natural to a 
man who, for the last day or two, had had no plea- 
santer problem to busy his mind than an attempt to 
solve the question, why Capo horses cannot trot, but 
must gallop or canter, I spun round, and asked for 
information. 

‘A king’s ship, sir, with a prize in tow — a slaver, 
belike,’ said a seafariog man, the mate of some mer- 
chantman, and very civilly Ijandcd mo his glass, 
through wliich I could make out a fri; 4 ato * clawing ’ 
into the bay, in company with a large suspicious- 
looking black brig. Meanwhile, signals were being 
rapidly exchanged between the frigate and the shore ; 
and soon the rumour spread that tlie new-comer was 
tho Lyr^x, S6, Captain Horne, Xyn.r, Captain Horne ! 
here was a chance for me, for Homo was an old 
friend, a sort of Welsh cousin of mine, and I had 
even been a cruise in tlic Lynx* Hero was a I'emedy 
for the Cape blue-devils, for a few days anyhow. I 
should dine with Horne, and Horne .would dine with 
me, and then I should join the gun-room mess, and 
hear some yarns not absolutely threadbare. But here 
is the gig pulling fast for tlie pier-head, and in the 
I stern-sheets sits the weather-beaten naval commander, 
Captain Horne, full fig, on his w^ay to the governor’s, 
j To my surprise, ho seemed in wretched spirits, and 
I winced when I congratulated him on his success in 
the anti-slavery line. 

When he came out of (fbvernment-housc— the 
‘residence,’ as the natives call it — Horne, wlio had 
agreed to dine with mt?, passed hif arm through min(.% 

I asked him what made him wear such a haqg-dpg 
look, being lucky enough to have caught a slaver. 

‘Caught a slaver I 'he exclaimed— ‘ caught a 
Tartar would be nearer the mark, I am afraid. I 
wish she had been under fifty fathoms of blue water 
before ever J heard of her.’ \ 

A little pressing, and I heard the whole stoiy. 

‘I was liovering about the South American PoasV 
said Jlorue, ‘ keeping a bright look-out for any stray 
Brazilian that might be fitting for a trip to the riave- 
coast ; but not one could I find, Either the draft 
were invisible, or the nogto-trade was a mytti, hue. 
would have thought. ' At last— you know I always 
paid highly for good informarion, snd picked up niKwe 
prizes in that way than cbhld otherwise have beets 
gained—at last, I was informed that .a brig war 
fitting out in Buenos Ayres figsbbulp, ae4 wqvi^ld'.saU 
shortly. She' vras under Brssnliati colours, but tho 
skipper was n Yankee, and a 'cute one. He had been 
obliged to take on board a suspicious quantity of 
water-casks, salt .provisiona and so forth, but he hod 
I hidden the shaeklcs— Old Nick alone can tell where ; . 
and on the slave-deck he had placed StJt tidkaes, in 
pens, as a pretext'for his vdyoge. Sliip*s papers; mwri- 
f<mt, ixrroic^, alt Imimtifttily reguto He was an 


^ honest don't 70 U $ee? qitrrylng on a 

horses, though I shall be able to prove that, 
six hide^boundl old screws he took out, he moiit haire 
paid mote in Boeaot Ayres than he could possibly 
seli ihetp for on the African coast. .Besides these 
nags, the Yankee had a cargo of hardware^ guns, 
nails, tools, metal rods’^^.the proper things to barter 
witli the natjiv€s*«-attd ho was to bring back produce, 
80 he says. 

*Well, he sailed. I kept a bright look-out, and 
never lost sight of his topmasts during the voyage. 

‘His course was evidently towards the Bigiit of 
Benin; but when he got within eighty miles of the 
Guinea Coast, tho old fox doubled, and ran down in 
tlie night towards Cameroons. The bri^ sails fast, 

• ns slavers always do; but the Lifnx is the tightest, 
^rmimest little boat on a wind, in tho whole’ 

‘ There, there, Horne ; I know all tliat.’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Horne, *I was coming up with,! 
him, hand over hand, so round he went ; and running 
round some sandy keys, made for tho Calabar Kiver. 
I gave chase, and lie then steered for the Bonny. 
This would never do; a squall, a fog, even a dark 
night, and he would escape me, and carry his cargo of 
ebony eafo to America. So I 'ran down, fired a gnU) 
and sent a boat to fetch the skipper. Ho met me 
■with a provoking grin, and said, as he squirted tobacco- 
juice over my clean white decks: “Well, cap’en, 
you’ve, got me, and I hope you like me. You’ve 
cai>tnre(l mo, I guess ; but to get the brig condemned 
is another and a ’nation different story/* And so it 
is, Ned, and I'm afraid I’ve only burned my fingers 
by my precious caption. The mixed court won’t 
condemn her on bare suspicion. Tli© ctcw arc as 
close as wax, and the Yankees keep watcli on tho 
Spanish sailors,* so no one can split if ho wanted to.* 

‘And if you don’t get her condemned, Horne ? * said I. 

‘If I don’t, I’m a ruined man, that’s all,’ he 
returned with a quiver in his lip very 'umtsual to 
him. ‘I’m a poor man, as you know; and if my 
X>rospects are blighted, what is to bocoino of my 
wife and my poor boys ? It was for their sake .1 was 
so anxious for more prize-monex'*, and I thought this 
ship ■w'ould have paid for James's three years at 
Cambridge, and left a handsome nest-egg in the hank 
too. But if the brig’s declared an honest trader, I 
imtst pay compensation for seizing her, and detaining 
her illegally, and dockyard-men, labotirers for the 
search, fees, w'ngce, and what not, until I ’m a beggar. 
Worse, too; I shall be in the “black books” of the 
Admiralty, and peril aps never get another ship, and 

then’-^ And the honest fellow stopped, for his 

heart was too full to allow him to say more. Bay 
after day ttie slaver lay in Table Bay, and nothing 
came to light, No seaman poached — no shackles 
were found. Tho Yankee skipper grinned trium- 
phantly when he met us on the pier. You would 
have thought him tho captor, and poor dejected 
Home the prisoner, to have seen tliem both. 

The mixed court oould not come to a decision. 
Th^re were the water-casks, tho salt pork, and so on, 
but no shackle-bolts and leg-irons. ‘Why don’t you 
search the hold ? ' said I daily to poor Horne. 

‘t dar# not,' was the answer; ‘for there is a heavy 
cargo; and what with wages of dockyard-men, 
and compensation', to tim owners for breaking bulk, 
the. would cost, me a. hundred pounds.' 

I 'Cas^ ^ th0. assifttance in my power, but 
ho wssi a it. So the oause 

'vent and tlie naviil ofBcer, poor man, was on hia 
trial as wdl as the rascally slaver. Many a captain 
^hos letm rather than face such a 

tlm cam^^^and the Yankee 

skipper -Was in court, and snapped his fingers at 
He did .not. taka , the tsoWble. to sham innocenoe, 
confidant 1» oould xfot hn pnmd guilty. Without 


say^ a word to Horne, I slipped out of dofift, ran to 
the , pier, and was pulled on hoard the I soon 

secured m ally in th© midshipman, who ddmmaiided, 
the ptize-cre\v, and we made a most irregular on- 
slaught on the contents of the brig's hold* Btonga 
to sny; we found the shackles ! they had been wi^apped 
in tow, and headed up in casks apparently full of Salt- i, 
moat; so that, but for an accident, we might haye\.i 
searched till doomsday in vain# But the discovery 
was useless after all ; for whon I returned in triumph,, 

I found Horne radiant wUli jojs and the Yimkce crest- 
fallen and utterly subdued. XJnablo to agree, the 
Brazilian and English judges had agreed to toss tip,, 
heads or tails of a dollar, for condemned or acquitted. 
Heads came up, and thus, most justly, though by sheer 
accident, tiie vessel was condemned. 

COOKEKY AND COOKa 
Wk have long been of opinion that not oply your 
poet and your gardener must bo ‘to tho'matmer 
born’ — overall ad owed from tho cradle by the flowers 
of Parnassus or the green-house — but that those very 
important house- genii, cooks, are likewise so by right 
of birth-gift. To be really a cook, as to be really a 
poet, one must possess qualities accorded to but few. 
Quick sense of aromatic odours, equal delicacy of 
tasto in its primary sense, fertility of invention and 
expedient, powers of combination, must belong^ to the 
cook in no ordinary degree. Tho badness of mere 
professors of this important art, tlie skill with which 
they spoil the good gifts of Providence, are no more 
arguments against this theory than tho detestable 
infiictiori of sham poetry is against the heaven -born 
genius of the poet; nay, it is rather an argument 
in its favour, the rareness of tho gift proving its 
excellence. 

Tho truth is practically acknowledged by the 
remuneration of the gilt when possessed. One of the 
late Sybarites of tho regent’s days gave, wo know 
from certain aulhority, L.400 a year to her cook ; and 
L.100 a year are tho ordinary wages of ouc who would 
probably designate Inmself as an artiste. 

And like otlier followers of art, y^ur true 000 k has 
an idiosyncrasy of his own : a self-consciousness, a 
jealousy of non-nppreoiation, a delight in discovering 
now combinations of old matcrlala — what else is 
loft to cither cook or poet?— -and an exultation v 
in ousting a glamour over the sepees of Tilia. duller 
neighbours by the witchery of his arb-**-an art, too, 
let us whisper, of much greater importanuo than wa 
coarse Anglo-Saxons have cqpiig^ehended till lately, 
when a great cook became ond of the suppoi'turg of 
an army, and made manifest tho fact that, as man is 
an eating animal, he may not with impunity disre- 
gard one of tho laws of his being. 

In ancient times, when man liad, not learned tlio 
evils of indigestion'— judging by his length of days and 
the paucity of physicians— cooking was held in high 
honour, find praetised by nohla^ and princely persons. 
It is the hands of the queenly Sarah that prepare fiesh 
of the calf end baked cakes tbt the' ^ angels. 
Rebecca’s delicate Cookery deceived oventi^tue practised 
taste of Isaac, and was the instrument tnisemployra 
to bring a prophetic blessing ph a peculiar people* 

Turn from tliese great tndfhers of the ancient race 
to tho Greeks of Horner*^ ,days« and you will/ find 
kings cooking in^ honour cf &eir wds ; and roasti^^pork 
greeting the return of ITly^seo^ , Both tha^ngly and 
the swineherd cook deveVip tlki/idlatyncu^y of ¥fh\m 
we speak. t.,;Importa]!it events are oelebrkted ^ 

art. The sacrifice must be followed by tbe*^feasti 
the royal exile’s return, in like manner, by «n 
impromptu slaugliter and frying of swine, just as the 



the (kffioen’ oW Wtt & nutmith, and mitdi* htniittd 
d!g«f«ib]ei! not to epeak «f tfao |wC roll* nAtdo at 
MW'dtttt itiid « faw ahoatmtttl Fiiwtljr, the Soj^et 
of timt ftge bit dt^pendente oeinddest th«A 
they eut Off theli' left ermi^ and fbaght with their 
right,* be "eottlii make wliolesome food from tlM> lost 

niembdi’B 1 

The artietio 6f cooks is slhewn frequently 
in ornanient os well as in substantial matters, The 
graceful oentre^iiiShes, and garnishings of sugar, Aic. ; 
tlie ve(?etable flowers, arcliitecturnl jellies, the blend- 
ing of colours, are all proofs of this power. The 
culinary art appeals to the eye as well as to the 
palate, and charms three or four senses at onec. In 
the age of chivalry, ta fortress of pastf stands, 
attacked by mimic warriors, on the centre of the 
ktrftn’s board. As taste and knowledge spread, 
lighter and more fanciful devices appear. Barle}^- 
susrar baskets and turrets emulate topazes in clear- 
ness and bi infancy, and * dough’ l.ecomes the instru- 
ment for the art of a modeller, who might vie with 
the sculptor, the material taken into consideration. 

It was the despair of the Duke of Tuscany’s cook 
for a lacking centre-ornament tliat brought to light 
the genius of Cano va— the boy, uho was lingering 
about tho kitchen — so runs the tale — offering to supply 
the want, and forming from dough and wlnte sugar 
so perfect a lion that the duke, perceiving his talent, 

. took him under his own care, and ho became the 
great sculptor of modern times. | 

Of ill! people, the negroes are most generally gifted 
witli the skill required for the culinary art. TJiis is 
shewn, we think, by the choice of a negro for cook on 
board almost all ships of war. We remember well 
when we— in our childhood— dwelt on boird a man- 
of-war possessing such a cook; and in how many 
points our ‘ Black John ’ partook of the idiosyncrasy 
of greater artists ; for he was a genius In his way, and 
delfghted in all things beauti^l. We can see him 
now! How he used to strut down the deck, witli a 
certain dignity about him too; there w^as no lack of 
self-eppreciatiou in John. How ho ordered his sub- 
ordinates, the boys attached to tlie galley ; and 
how marvellously quick he was in understanding a 
‘ receipt * for oven the most difficult and delicate 
operations of his art» There was nothing he could 
not do, though our motlier, from some slight preju- 
dice as to his colour — we ourselves thought it was 
because it would ^ come off ’—did not permit him to 
make pastry for us. He liked flowers very much ; 
and in return for some gift of sweets, we presented 
liirn with a flower-pot, containing our only flower— a 
marlimld ! He was amusingly diverted by the gift, 
declaring, * Marigold proper flower for cook, *coa good 
to put in soup.’ We had even then read a little of 
ISbtakspbare, and quoted instantly the verses : 

The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 

And with him rises weeping. 

Black John was charmed ; he* made us repeat the 
lines again and again, till he knew them ; and after** 
wards heard him, negro-fashion, singing them to a 
tune of his own*-^one of those wild melodies which 
prove how luuoli of the artist^ soul dwells often in 
the bosom of the blslc]mtuocr. 

But it wai«***<-as We said at the commencement of 
tliis-articie^resstved for ear own day to show us the 
value of cookery as aft the idiosyncrasy of 

cftoks iftHts best formk When our armies were 
perishing for tack of nourishment rather than food— 
for they had enough to spoil— a cook, with the self- 
^nsciousness of poiMr, and chivalrous feeling peculiar 
to the Character w© have tried to dSraw, volunteered 

go and aid sofl^rers with the best resources of 
his skBt He w^t, and was aueoesiful, and raised 
for evc^ his art md Slie skttt at its ^oUowara ift the 


. ;V ^ ^ 


wWifttalkm of K^orope and ih© Bait ^ wadies 

of the brave men wiio fought and fblt Afp tho^^hores of 
the Buxine, will be uni^ Itereafter tfap wmo and 
memory of Isloyer the cook. ^ 
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A BOMAUCE. 

cturTKn siqsrAntanots* 

1 SHALn not attempt to depict my emotions at that 
moment; my pen is unequal to tho task. Tluiik, 
thou, of my situation, and fancy th >m if thou canst. ' 

Behind me, a motlier murdered and basely muti** 
lated — a near relative slain in like fashion— my hoftie 
— my property given to the flames. Before Itie 
a sister torn ftoni the maternal embrace, borne rutli,- 
lessly along by savago captors— perhaps outraged by 
their fiendish leader. And he, too, under my eyes, 
the false perfidious friend— the ravisher — the mur- 
derer! Had I not cue for indulging in the wildest 
emotions ? 

And wild they were— each moment becoming 
wilder as 1 gnzed upon the object of my vengeance. 
They wore fast rising beyond iny control. My 
muscles seemed to swell with renewed rage; the 
blood coursed through my veins like streams of liquid 
fire. 

I almost forgot the situation in whiqh we were. 
But one thought was in my mind — vengeance. Its 
object was before me — unconscious of my presence as 
if he had been asleep — almost vitiiin reach of my 
hand— perfectly uithin range of my rifle. 

I raised the piece to tho level of those drooping 
plumes ; X sighted their tips ; I knew that the eyes 
were underneath them; my finger rested against tho 
trigger. 

In another instant, that form— in roy eyes, hitherto 
heroic — ^would have lain lifeless upon tbe grass ; but 
my comrades forbade the act. 

With a quick instinct, Hickman grasped the look of 
my gun, covering tho nipple with his broad palm; 
while Weatherford clutched at the barrel. 1 wae no 
longer master of tbe piece. ' 

I was angry at the interruption, but? only for an 
instant ; a moment’s reflection convinced' tne tWy 
had acted right. Tlie old hunter, putting his li|>s 
close to my ear, addressed me in an earnest whisper; 

‘ Not yit, Geordie— not yit i fof your life, don’t make 
a fuss. Twould be no use to kill him* The rest 
the varmints ud be sartin to git off, an’ lartiA to toat ^ 
the weemen along wi’ ’em. We three ain’t enough to 
stop ’em ; we ’d only git scalped ourselves. We must 
slide back for the others, an’ then we ^11 be able to 
surround ’em ; that’s the idea— aiift it, Jim?' 

Weatherford, foai^ng to trust bis voice, nodded an 
affirmative. 

<Gome> tlienl’ added Hickman, in IIib same low 
whisper. ‘ We musn’t lose a minute. Let a git back ai^ 
rapid as possyble. Keep yur hacks low down**^g>eii^ 
teeliy, genteelly I’ and, as he continued gpviftg theae* 
injunctions, he faced towards the ground, extended 
his body to its full leftgth, and crawling off Ilk© » 
alligator, was soon lost h^lnd ^ trunks of |ho tree#. 

Weatherfoi^ ftud % followed in, simitar fash|mif^, 
until safo tSBycnd Iho 0rdiB of the wheft 

three iusq.€sebt to our foet 
We liloed for a mtfcnent llstenkig We 
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vrcro not without anxioty lent ouir rotreat might }iavo 
rliflturbed the camp ; btit tio sounds readied us save 
those to wlildi wo had been listening — the snore of 
some sleeping savage, the ‘crop-crop* of the browsiiig 
horse, or the stamp of a hoof upon the firm turf. 

Satladod that we had passed away unobserved, wo 
started upon the back-ttack, which the hunters could 
now follow ilko a path well knowh to thorn. Dark as 
it wns, wo advanced almost in a run, and were pro- 
gressing rapidly, when our speed was suddenly 
checked by tlie report of a gun. 

Each halted ns if shot in Ins tracks. Surprise it 
was that stopped us, for the report came not from the 
Indian camp, but the opposite direction— that in 
which our party had been left. 

But it could not be one of them wlio had fired? 
Tlicy vere at too great a distance— or should have 
been — for their guns to have been heard so distinctly. 
Had they advanced, tired waiting foi^ our return? 
Wore they still advancing? If so, the shot was most 
imprudent ; it would be certain to put the camp on 
the vwe. What had they fired at ? It might have 
been an accidental discharge — it must have been. 

These conjocturoB wTre rapid as thoughts can bo: 
wo did not communicate them to one another; each 
had them of himself. 

We hod scarcely time to speak to one another, 
wlion a second shot rang in our cars. It *<‘aine from 
the same direction as the former, appearing almost a 
repetition; and had tliere been time to re -load, we 
should have so deemed it. But there luul not been 
lime, even for the most accomplished rifleman. Tv\o 
guns, therefore, had been fired. 

My companions were puzzled as well aa myself 
The firing was iiiexplicabie under any other hyjiotheaji 
than that some Indians had strayed fiom their camp, 
and were making * signals of distress.’ 

Wo had no time to reflect. Wo could now liear 
behind us the camp in full alarm, and we knew it w.nj 
the shots that had caused it. Wc licurd the shouts 
of men— the neighing and hurried trau)x>ling of 
horses. 

Without pausing longer, we again took to the track, 
and hastened onward in the direction of our friends. 

Farther on, we porceived some men on horseback. 
Two there appeared to he -tliough in tho darkness 
we w'cro not certain, as their forms ^vere scarcely 
distinguishable. 

They appeared to retreat as we approached, gliding 
off. like ghosts among the trees. No doubt these 
W'eto they wdio had fired the shots; they were just 
in tho direction whence the reports had come, and 
at tho proper distance. 

Wore they Indians or whites ? 

Klsking tho chance of their being otir foes, old 
Ilu'kumn hailed them. 

Wo paused to listen. There -wns no reply— -not 
even an exclamation from either. We coTild'hear, by 
llie hoof-strokos of their horses, that they were 
hurrying off in a direction alti>gether different from 
that either of out friends or foes. 

There was something m^rsterious in tho behaviour 
of these two horsemen. For what purpose had tlmy 
fired their guns? Jf to signal the camp, why liad 
they retreat^ fVom us as we came forward:? Why, 

^ moreover, had they gone off in a direction that did 
not lead to the camp— since its position wo# now 
known to them by the noise of the alaxm theydiad 
^emaelves occasioned ? 

To me, their behaviour was ipexpUcablo.' 

'r* Hickman appeared to have found sonjo due to 1^ 

, and knowledge seemtid to produce 4 singular 
efiboi upon him. He exhlMted signs of astonislimena 
minglod^th Ibeiings of indignation. 

tlie wathless skunks, if^t are 
‘ I’m good as sure H mre^ 1 can’t a bo 


mlstak^utetho crack o’ tkem iwp. guof* ,Wkat say 

yo» Weathbrford F Hi ye freoonn^se ’em ? ’ 

^ ‘I WOr tliinkln* 1^4 heetn th^m sfore-t-^samewbors, 
but I can’t ’sactly tell wbar, Stjsys one on *e*n’s 
preeciouB like tho ting o’ Nod SpeUoo’s rifie.’ 

‘Broccious like— it are tho, saute, an’ totlmr’s Bill 
vVillims. What on nlrth kin tlie two be orter ? We 
left ’em ’long wl’ the rest, an* hyar tjjey are— I*na 
sure it’s them — gallivantin’ about thrpugli the woods, 
an’ firin’ olT tliar guns to spoil everything ive’vo 
done. They’ve sot the Jndyund off to a iartinty. 
Devil sw^ainp *em both! wluit kin they be arlcr? 
Some hellniferous game, I *spoct. By the tarnal 
cata wampus ! 1 ’ll make both on ’em pay for this 
when we* git thcgithcr. Cotuc on quick, fellers! 
Let’s git the party up, or we’ll be too late. Tijem* 
Indyuns ’ll make tracks, an’ slope afore tvo git rtqdf 
’em. Dura the shots! they’ve spoilt the hul bizness. 
Quick — come along hyar 1 ’ 

Following tlie old hunter’s direction, wo liunied 
on after him. 


oiiArrxn lxxxi. 


AN EMPTY CAMP. 


We had not gone far before we were within earshot 
of voices, mingled with the hollow thttmping of 
horses' hoofs. 

Wo recognised the voices ns those of our eoinrodest, 
and hailed them as thcy^came nearer, forage perceived 
that they \verc advancing toM’ards us. TJiey had heard 
the reports ; nnd, believing them to proceed from our 
rifles, had faucieci wc were engaged with tlic Indians, 
and* w'ero now riding up to our aid, 

‘Ilullow, hoys!’ shouted Hickman as they drew 
near, ‘is Bill Willims au’ Ned Spence among ye? 
Speak out if ye he,’ 

There was no reply to this interrogatory ; it wna 
succeeded by a dead silence of some seconds* duration. 
Evidently the two men w^erc not there, else they would 
ha%"e answered for themselves. 

‘Where are they?’ ‘Whore have tlicy gone to?* 
were the inquiries that passed tbrougli tho crowed. 

‘Ay, wliar are they?* repeated Hickman. ‘Thar 
not hyar, that ’s plain. ' By the tarnal allygator ! 
thar ’s some ugly game afoot atweon ’em two fellers. 
But come, boys! wo must forrad. Tho Indyuns is 
jest afore ye. It’s no use creepln’ any more— thar 
a gwine to slope, nn’ ef we^fou't git up to ’em in three 
shakes o’ a squirrel’s tail, thar won’t be 'a cussed 
redskin o* ’em on the groan’. Ilooraw for sculps! 
Look to yur guns. Let’s forrad, an’ gie 
particklcr tarnation 1 ’ 

And with this emphatic utterance, the old hunter 
dashed into tho front, and led the way towards the 
camp of tho savages. 

The men followed, helter-skelter, tlie horses ci^Qwd- 
ing upon each other’s heels. No stratogio nietlmd 
w as observed ; time was the important consideration ; 
and our aim was to get up to their Camp before the 
Indians could retreat from it. A bold charge into 
tho midst of our enemies— n volley from our guns, 
with knives and pistols to close the cottflict— this 
was the programme that had been hastily agreed upon. 

W^'o bad arrived hear the camp^witidn three hun- 
dred yards of it. There was fio uncertainty as to tho 
direction. The noises from the comp itself, wluch 
had continued ever since the alarm, hia^ 
to guide us* # « 

All gt once these noises became hushed; no longer 
readied us, either rim, voices of or the hurried 
trampling of horses. In tlm dlrecriou of the.oamp) 
all was stiU as death* . « 

We needed rio more tlie guidance of sounds; we 
wUldu etebt cf jrtie ffres, or ratlior of 
light, that gUltiKedt am uiponip the trees : wM thie, 
as our heajpotb lirb |!»o»itbiQed to udjrgnce. ,, , 
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We n0 Vcxle rutshty iifrtrftfd. Thc^ diAnge 

from cotiftiaea noito to peifect ailence to 

6u9den» 00 ^tivupt, lie to hiive tlie effect tvitkbg 
us more etttitloas* The very stillness appeared 
ouMnous* 'Vfe Tead iti it a M^arniug; it rendered us 
stfspkious of an ambuscade— the more so, that all bad 
heard of the greikt talents of tiio ‘ red stick chfef * for 
this very mode of Attack* We approached, therefore, 
with greater prudence* 

When witiiin a hundred yards of iho fires,' our 
party halted. Several dismounted, and advanced on 
foot. « These glided from trunk to trunk till they 
had reached tlie edge of the opening, and then came 
back to report. ^ 

The camp was no longer in oxistenro; its occu- 
• ^ants ivere gone; Indians, liorses, (Mptivos, plunder 
had disappeared from the ground ; the fires 
remained 1 These boro evidence of bonig 
disIl^bcK! in the confusion of the hasty decampment. 
Tlifiiyd euibcra were strewed over the ground, their 
lasBjliiies faintly fiickcring away. 

TBET scouts continued to advance among the 
trees, Jidll they liad made the full circuit of the 
opening. For a hundred yards around it, the woods 
were searched with caution and <'nrc, but no enemy 
was found — no ainhuscAdc. We had arrived too 
late ; our savage foes had escaped us, and carried 
off their captives from under onr very e>cs. 

It was impossible to follow them in the darkness; 
and, with mortified spirits, we advanced into the 
abide, and took possession of the deserted camp — 
iJetcrmined to remain there for the rest of the night, 
and renew the pursuit in the morning. 

Our first care w'jis to quench our tiiirst by the 
pond, tlum that of our animals. The fires were next 
cxtinguislied ; and a ring of sentries — consisting of 
nearly half the number of our partj'— was placed 
among the tree-trunks that stood thickly around the i 
opening. The horses were staked over tlie ground ; 
and this done, the men stretched thonisclves along 
the suard, so lately occupied by the bodies of tliciV 
foemen. 

In tills wise we awaited the dawning 6f day. 

ClIAPXKn LXXXIIv 
A mAJ> lonr^x. 

My comrades, wearied with the long ride, wore 
soon in deep slumber, the sentries only remaining 
awake. For me was neither rest nor sleep— my 
misery forbade repose. Most of the night I spent 
in pacing to and fro around the pond, that lay 
darkly gleaming in the centre of the open ground. 

I fliiiciecl X found relief in thus loving about — it 
Sfeemed to still the agitation of my spirit— it prevented 
xqy V^cotions from becoming too intense. 

A tucw. regret occupied my thoughts — I regretted 
that t Imd not succeeded In my intention to fire at the 
chief of the murderers— I regretted 1 hud not killed 
him on the spott tlie monster had escaped, and my 
sister WAS now perhaps beyond the power of rescue. 

I blamed the hunters for having hindered me. Had 
they foreseen tlie mult, they might have acted otlier- 
wise; hvtt it was beyond human foresight to have 
the Alarm. 

.The two iben Who had cauaed it wore again with us. 
Tliei*! conduct, sO ijingulArand mysterious, had given 
rite to Atronjg Jusplcloni of their loyalty ; and tlioir 
re-appeakahoS^they hod joined us while advancing 
towards the been Iwdlcd with an outburst 

of evon talked of shooting them 

out of their eaddles ; and this threat would mast pr0b« 
,a.My hr, eve been carried into effect^ had the fellows 


of the scouts, or that In^lade were thqr 

had got; lost in the woods, and had ired tlettr gbns 
as steals in hopes that we might kiyeWSlf tbeim 
Tliey acknowledged hariiiig met three mow 0b0% Ijnt 
they fancied them to be Indians, and had ks^pt oUt Of 
their way — that afterwards seeing tlie party 
they had recognised and ridden up to it. ^ 

Most of the men were contented with the egplana* 
lion. What motive, reasoned they, could the two 
have in giving an alarm to the enemy f Who could 
suspect them of rank treason ? 

Not all were sntkfiod. I heard old Hickman 
whisper some significant words to hia comrade, as 
he ghinced towards the ostrnys. 

‘ Keep yur oye skinned, Jim, nn’ watch the skunks 
well — thar’s soinotlnn’ not hukomo about ’em.' 

As there was no one who could openly aoCUse them, 
t they were once more adinitied into the riinks; and 
I weio now among those who w'crc stretch, ed out and 
sleeping. 

The wrolehes lay close to the edge of Iho water. In 
my rounds I paMsed them repeatedly; and in the 
sombie darkness I could just distinguish their pros- 
trate forms. I regarded them with strange emotions, 
for I shared the auspicious of nickmau and Weather- 
ford. 1 cf)uld scarcely doubt that these fellows had 
I strayed off on purpose — that, actuated by some foul 
I motive, they had tired their guns to warn the Indians 
of tlie approach of our party. 

j By midnight there was a moon. Tliorc was no 
cloud to intercept her beams ; and after, rising above 
I the tree-tops, she poured down a fioorl of brilliant ligiit. 

1 The sleepers were awakened by the sudden change. 

I Some rose to their feet, believ ing it to bo day. It was 
only after glancing up to tho heavens they became 
aware of their mistake. 

'J'he noise had put every one on the alort. A few 
talked of continuing tlie pursuit by the light of thq 
moon. Such a (ouri>o would liav© coincided with my 
ow'u wdshes, but the hnuter-guid<?s opposed it. Their 
reasons were iubt. In open ground, they could havo 
lifted tho trail, but under tho timber, tlie moon’s lighfr 
would not avail them. True, they could have tracked 
by torchlight, hut this w^ould only bo to expobo us to an 
ambubcad(» of the enemy. Even to advaii(‘e by moon- 
light w’ould be to subject ourselves to a like dangor- 
Cireumstanccs had changed. The s.iv.igcs now knew 
w© were after them. lu n niglit-march, the pursued 
havo tho advant.ige of the pursuers- even tliOugh tho 
numbers be inferior. Tiie darkness gives timm every 
facility of effecting either an attack or escape. 

Tims reasoned the guides. No one made opposition 
to their views, and it was agreed that we should keep 
the giound till daylight. 

It was time to cliange tho sentinels. Those who 
had slept, now took post; while tho relieved guard 
came in, and tiung themselves dc^wn to snatch a few 
hours of rest. 

Williams and Rpeuce took their turn with the rest. 
They were posted on one fiidb of the glade, and uekt 
to one nnothor. ^ 

Hickman and Weatherford had fulfillod thsir tour 
—as they stretched themselves along the grass, I 
noticed tliat they had chosen a spot near to where the 
suspected mon had been placed. By tk^mponligb^v 
they must have had a view of the latter. 

Notwithstanding their recumbent attitudes, 0ie 
hunters did not apjienr to go to sleeps 1 obeetvAdi 
them at intorvals. Their heads were close togetihbiv 
and slightly raised above the ground, us if 
whispering to due anotUen f ' 

As before, I walked round and round. thObtlH, 
light enabled me t6 mofo niore rapidly, 
my spirit Ojflt-tiniSA I mAde tho oltagU ^ Itio 
pond— how oft, it* wpuld be diffioulj^ t# 

My Ateps witre inechauical. My hgft m 
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connection with tho phyaical exertions I wa« 
and I took nO note of how I pmgressed. 

After a time there came a atilltupss over my eouh 
For a short interval, both my griefs and vengeful 

r siona seemed to have departed. ' I knew the cause. 

xvas a mere psychological phenomenon — one of 
common occurrence. The nerves that were the 
organs of the peculiar emotions under which 1 was 
suffering, had grown wearied, and refused axiy longer 
^ to vibrate. 

I knew it was but a temporary calm— the lull 
between two billows of the storm— but during its 
continuance I was sensible to impres|ion8 from 
cxtenml objects, 

I could not help noticing the aingularity of the 
scene around me. The bright moonlight enabled me 
* to note its features somowdiat minutely. 

We* were inside what by backwoodsmen is techni- 
cally termed a oftener in their idiom a ‘ gleed* — 

a small opening in the ivbods without timber or under- 
wood of any sort. This one was circular — about fifty 
yanJs in diameter — and with the peculiarit^y of having 
a pond in its midst. Tlie pond, which was only a 
few yards in Circumference, was also a circle, perfectly 
cocentric witli the glade itself. It was one of those 
singular natural basins found throughout tlie penin- 
sula, and appearing as if scooped out by mechanic 
art. It was deeply sunk in the earth, and filled with 
water till within three feet of its rim. The water 
was cool and clear, and under the moonbeams, shone 
with a silvery effulgence. 

Of the glade itself, nothlrur niorc—cxcept that it 
was covered with sweet-smelling flowers — that, now 
crushed under the hoofs of horses, and the heels of 
men, gave forth a double fragrance. 

It was a pretty parterre, and under happier circum- 
stances, I should have esteemed it a picture pleasant 
to contemplate. 

But it was hot the pielure that occupied my 
attention in that moment ; rather was it the framing. 

Around the glade stood tall trees in a ring, as 
regularly as if they had been planted ; and, beyond 
these, as far as tlie eye could penetrate the depths of 
the forest, w ore others of like size and aspect. The 
trunks of all were nearly of One ttiickness — few of 
them reaching a diameter of two feet, but all rising 
to the height of ifiany yards without loaf or branch. 
The}’' grew soniewdiat densely over the ground, 

, in daylight the eye might have ranged to a consider- 
abio 4i^tance through the intervals — for there was no 
underwood, save the low dw'arf palmetto, to interrupt 
the view. Tiie trunks were straight, and almost 
cylindrical as palms ; and the}' might have been 
mistaken for trees of this order, had it not been for 
their large heads of leaves terminating in a c^one- 
shaped summit. 

' They were not pglms: they wOt© pines^* broom ’ 
pines^ — a species di* tree with which I was perfectly 
familiar, having ridden many hundreds of miles shaded 
by the pendant fascicles of tlieir acicular foliage. 

Til© sight of these trees, therefore, would have 
coated no curiosity, had I not noticed in their 
appearance something peculiar. Instead of the deep 
irreen whiej^ should have been exhibited by tlieir long 
drooping leaves, they appeared of a brownish yellow, 
/yfas it fkney ? or was it the deceptive light of the 
;>jl^oon that caused tins apparent change in their 
^ ^^tural colour ? 

O or the other, soliloquised I, on first noticing 
but as I continued to gaxe, I perceived that 
^ 1 4*1!'* eitor. . Neither my own fancy nor the moon's 
vere at fault.. The foliage was really of the 
; appeared to be. in drawing nearer to them, 


Oas of tlie ipost remarkable of the 
btbeni speaies. 


I observed' tlie leaV^es were withered, though still 
adheidng to the twigs — I noticed, moreovOT, that the 
I trunks w^ere dry and dead-like— the bark scaled or 
scaling off— that the trees, in short, were dead. 

I now rehiieoibered what Hickman had ttated while 
groping for the direction. That was at some distance 
off; but; as far as I could see, the woods p^en ted the 
same dun colour. I came tp the cpnclusion that the 
whol^ forest was dead. 

The inference was correct, and the explanation 
easy. The sphinx* had been at work. The whole 
forest was dead* 

* OUAPTER l.XKXin. 

A C t a C C L A R CONFLICT. i\ 

Strange as it may seem, even in that dread hb6r 
these observations had interested me; but wliile 
making them, I observed something which gratified 
mo still more. It was the blue dawn tliat, mingling 
witli the yeU<^wer liglit of the moon, affected the 
hues of the foliage upon which I w’as gazing. 
Morning was about to break. 

Others had noticed tliis at the same instant, and 
already the sleepers were rising from their dewy 
couches, and looking to tlie girths of their saddles. 

Wc were a hungry band, but there was no hope 
of breakfast, and w'e prepared to start witliout it. 

Til© dawn was of only a few minutes’ duration ; 
and, as tii© sky continued to brighten, prepara- 
tions were made for starting. Tlie sentries were 
called in—all except four, wl»o were prudently left 
to the last minute to watch in different directions; 
the liorses >vere unpicketed, and bridled — they 
had worn thoir saddles all night— atid the guns of 
tlic party were carefully reprimeil or capped. Many 
of niy comrades were old campaigners, and every 
precaution was taken that might influence. our success 
in a conflict. It was expected that before noon we 
Fhould come u]) with tlie savage band, or track it 
home to its liilr. In either case, wo slvould have a 
fight, and onco more all declared their determination 
to go forward. 

A few minutes were spent in arranging the order 
of our march. It was deemed prudent that some 
of the more skilled of the men slioiiUl go forward as 
j scouts on foot, and thoroughly explore the woods 
i itk advance of the main body. This would secure us 
from any sudden attack, in case the enemy hg,d fo^mj?d 
an ambuscade. The old hunters were once more to 
act as trackers, and of course load the van. 

Tliese arrangements were completed, and w© were 
I on the point of starting. The men had mounted 
their horses— tiic scouts were already entering the 
edge of tlie timber; when all on a sudden several 
shots were hoard, and at the sum© time alarm- 
cries of the sentries who Imd fired tliera. These had 
not yet been called in ; and the four bad dtabMirgcd 
their pieces almost simultaneously. 

The w’oods appeared to ring with a hundred 
echoes. But they were not echoes — ^they ^er© real 
reports of rifles and musketry; and the slirBl war- 
cry that accompanied them was easily distinguished 
above the shouting of our own men. 

The Indians were upon us, . , \ ! 

Ujion ub, or, to speak less figuratively, 

The four sentries had fired, therefore eacii harf seen 
Indians in his own direction* ^ 

But it needed not this to guide i^s to ihe cunoUision 
that we Mfete surrounded. From tfU sides camethe.flerce 

/'f ' 

* Sftkinx coni/tramm Immeiise su-nrinH of Inswctfl, and espe-* 
ciaUy the ]ai*va of tJie Above epccies, instnuato thcnifolvni iindcr 
the baric of ttio * lonfr^oAvad ' (br-oonn) pine, SttacU tbS trnnk. 
at)d cauM tlio Ires to peirOih In the course of a year ' ExteUE^ive 
tracts are jopet with in Iflorldo, covered solely with dead pines 
that have been thus destroyed. 




yells of the fo^, m If echoii^ one anothi^^ and ^heir 
bullets nyhl^tled past us in diuhrent direoiiohs. Beyond 
doubt, the glade ivas encompassed within tlieir linos* 

Their first volley had hut little efiect. Two or 
three men were hit,. and aS many horses; but the 
bails were weak, and did hut trifling harm* From 
wliere they had fired, our position was beyond the 
‘carry* of their guns, and speiit bullets were seen 
plashing dead upon the pond. Had they crept a 
little ncftrer, before delivering tlieir fire, the execu- 
tion would have been fearful, ciuiiiped together as 
we were within the opening. 

Fortunately, our staunch guards had perceived 
their api)roach, and in good time given the ajarm. 

It had saved ue. ^ 

• ^ These ‘are after-thoughts. At that crisis, no one 
paui?ed to refieot. The nature of the attack w^as 
apparent to all of us ; it was a ‘ surround,* and the 
best mode of meeting it was our only thought. 

There was a momentary confusion with much noise 
— the shouting of men, mingled with the neighing 
and prancing of horses; but above the din was 
heard tlie guiding voice of Hickman. 

*01f o’ yer bosses, fellers! an’ take to the trees. 
Down wi* ye, quick! To the trees, an’ keep 'em 
back I or by the tnrrial airthquake, every mother’s 
son o* us *11 git scplped I To the trees,! — to tlie trees I’ 

The same idea liad already suggested itself to 
others; and before the hunter liaii ceased calling 
out his directiotia, the men were out of their saddles, 
and making for the edge of the timber. 

Some ran to one side, some to another — each 
making for the tree that was nearest him — and in 
a few seconds our whole party had ensconced itself 
— the body of eacfi individual sheltered behind the 
trunk of a pine. In this position, we formed a perfect 
circle, our backs turned upon each other, and our 
fa<tes to tiie foe. 

Our horses thus hurriedly abandoned, and >vjld 
with the excitement of the attack, galloped madly 
over the ground, with trailing bridles, and stirrups 
striking against their flanks. Most of them dashed 
past us ; and, scampering off througli the trees, were 
either caught by the savages, or having broken past 
them, escaped into tlie woods beyond. 

We made no attempt to ‘ Ijead ' them. The bullets 
were J»urtling past our ears. It would, have been 
certain <1eath to have stepped aside from the trunks 
that sheltered us. 

Thb advantage of the position we had gained was 
apparent at a single glance. Fortunate it was that 
our last sentries had been so tardily relieved. Had 
. these been called in a moment sooner, the surprise 
would have been complete. The IiuUaps would have 
advanced to the very edge of the opening, before utter- 
ing their , war-cry or firing a shot, and w^e should 
hawe i^een at their mercy. They would have been 
uhder cover of the timber, and perfectly protected 
from our guns, while we in the open ground mast 
have fallen before thdr fire. But for the well-timed 

alarm, they might have massacred us at will. 

Disposed as we now were, our antagonists had not 
much advantage. The tninks of tlie trees intrenclied’ 
ws both./ duly tlie concave side of our line was 
exposed, and the enemy might fire at it across the 
Idwli But asMhe opening was fifty yards in 
I diameter* and at no point had we permitted the 
^ ^Xhdians to get atp to its s^lge, we knew that their 
bullets ooiiid pot carry act'Oss; and therefore had no 
appreliQ^nsfon on this score* 

Ulie manicuvre, improvised though it was, had 
-pabovodii^r salvation. We now saw jt was the only 
, ^ould have done to save ourselves fit>m 

immediate destrnetion. Fortunate it was thgt the, 

* of Hfckman had hurrisid ns so quiokly to aurr- 
. posts. ‘ ''i; 


Our inesf: wore not slow in the 

fire. Ill a few second^ their, were at pl^ ,* nnd 
every .nqw, and ilwn was l^eard the sharp whip-like 
‘spang* of their rifles around tlie circle of tiie glarje* 
At intervals, too, rose a triumphant dieer, as spme 
savage, who had too rashly exposed his red body^ was 
known to have fhllen to the shot. , 

Again the voice of the old hunter rang over the; 
glade. Cool, calm, and clear, it was heard by every oije* i." 

‘Mind yer hind-sights, boys! an* shoot sOre*, 
Don’t waste neer a grain o* yer powder. Ye *11 need ' 
tlie hul on’t afore wo *ve done wi’ the cussed niggeri^ • 
Don’t a one o’ ye pull trigger till yo’ve draw^d a 
bead on a redskin’s eye.’ 

These injunctions were full of significance. Hither- 
to, the younger ‘hands’ had been firing somewhat 
recklessly— discharging their pieces as soon as loaded, 
and only wounding the trunks of the trees. It was 
to stay this proceeding that Hickman had spoken. 

His words produced the desired eflect. The reports , 
became less frequent, but the triumphant cheer that 
betokened r ‘hit * was heard as often as ever. 

In a few minutes after the first burst of the 
the conflict assumed altogether a new aspect* 
The wild yells uttered by the Indians in their first 
onslaught — inteaded to drive us into confusion — were 
no longer lieard; and the shouts of the white men 
had also ceased. Only now and then rose the deep 
‘hurrah* of triumph, or a shout from sonoe of our 
party to give encouragement to his comrades. 

At intervals rang out the ‘ Yo-ho-eliee,* uttered by 
some warrior-chief to stimulate his braves to the 
attack. 

The shots were no longer in volleys, but single, or 
two and three at a lime. Every shot was fired with 
an aim; and it was only when that aim proved true — 
or ho who fired it believed it sd— that voices were 
heard on either sirle. Each individual was too much 
occupied in looking for an object for his aim, to 
waste time In idle w^ords or shouts. 

Perhaps, in the whole history of ^var, there is no 
account of a conflict so quietly carried on — no battle 
so silently fought. In the interludes between the 
shots there were moments wdieu the stillness was < 
intense — moments of awful and ominous silence- 

Neither was battle ever fought in which both sides 
were so oddly arrayed against each other. We were 
disposed in two concentric circles — the outer one 
formed by the enemy, the inner by tlie men of our 
party, deployed almost regularly around the glade* 
These circles were scarcely forty paces apart; at SO^ne 
points, perhaps a little less — where a few of the more 
daring warriors, sheltered by tlie trees, ' had ^worked 
themselves closer to our line. Never was battle, 
fought where the contending parties were so , near 
each other, without closing in hand-to-hand conflict*. 
We could have conversed with our ahtagonifts 
without raising our voices abovb/ the ordinary to^ ; ' 
and were enabled to aim, literally, at the ‘whites of 
their eyes!* /' 

Under such circumstances was the contest carried oinl 


TO THE ED1T0KS OF CIJAMBEHS’S JOURt^AL. 
GBKXLts&ft^x — In the series of papers contributed to 
your periodical by the gifted autiior of /oAn 
Gentlentan, and recently pubtisheil m a collected 
under the title of A Woman*s ThoUghU 
occur two serious misi'Cpresentations of the 4ootr|tiai of 
Uie Bible. ' i 

To your ever-pi^$ent desire to dlftsetpinafas 
ihlsehood-^to not to mtfiuforxn, the 

labours of your lives give unequivoesd W 

accordance With the prlncSpte^K by which to 

poptilsl^li4^ knowledge hovo ever been 
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doubtless grant a placo iQvyour widely ^circulated joui^al 
to the few observations I <M» about to oflbr ; tbe inore, 
/eadlJy, as they refer to the sacredly worldriride. oause 
of Divine Be velatfbn. 

At page 301 of *C?iaMers^s Dec- 15^ 1857, 

occurs this rematk : * I believe there Is no other light on 
this difficult question, than that given by the New Testa- 
ment. There^ clear and plain, shines the doctrine of 
which, until then, there was no trace either in external or 
revealed religUm — that for every crime, being repented of 
and forsaken, there is forgiveness with ' Heaven ; and if 
with Heaven, there ought to be witli men. This, without 
at all etitoriiig into the doctrinal question of atonement, 
but simply taking the basis of Christian morality, as 
contrasted with the natural morality of the savage, or 
even of the ancient .Tew, which, without equivalent retri- 
bution, pve-supposes no sueli thing as pardon.* 

I consider , lliis, the second of the two passages referred 
because it is the more important in its action on 
the moral convictions of the human race. Its refutation 
here rests not on deductions, manifest ^ they are from the 
whole tenor of the writings of Moses and the Prophets. 
I shall, I am sure, best fulfil tliC duty 1 have undertaken by 
l>espeaking the patience of your readers in verifying liere 
the references I append below,*^ to one passage of each of 
certain of tlm irispired writers from Moses to Malachi. 
My difficulty in their selection has beet), not to find, but 
to mthholdj so numerous are the texts wluch sliew that 
so tiir from the doctrhic of the forgiveness of sin following 
on repentance, being * unknown to tlio ancient dew,* lie 
wns , distinctly taught that by peiiilence, and penitence 
alone, could he secure the pardon of his God. 

The other passage, wlioso fallacy but a sttporficial 
acquaintance with biblical history suffices to demonstrate, 
sets forth that; ‘Nature herself has apparently decided 
for women, pl^slcally as well as mentally, that their 
natural desUiiy should be not of the world, In^tbc earlier 
ages of Judaism and Islnmism, nobody ever seems to 
have %'entured a doubt of this. Christianity alone raised 
the wornnn to her rightful place as man’s one help-meet 
for biin, bone of his bone, flesh of bis llesli, his equal in all 
points of vital moment.* 

It seems to be almost an insult to the memory of your 
readers, who, from week to week, attend the services of 
their parieli clmvcli, to remind them that tho words 
quoted by our author as indicativo of the true vocation of 
woman, and acqompanied by tho declaration tliat it wa.s 
assigned to her by Christianity alone, are the very 
words in w'hich Jicr Creator’s aim in her creation is 
desci’ibed by Moses, in the earliest of all written re vela-- 
tions ; or to advert to the part women played in the great 
drama of lilb, during tho existence of both the republican 
and monarchical forms of government that prevailed in 
Judea. For, that ilic Hebrew ivomon did appear as actors 
in many scenes of their race’s history, is abundantly 
shewn by their participation in all tho most import- 

ant national events; £vs also in that most sacred of all 
functions — prophecy. I onco more clte,t on this head, 
the verses of Scripture. They tell oT tho ‘ ^yomcn of 
Israel,* who, by their words and deeds, aided tho great 
i^nse of ‘ national and religious regeneration.* 

■ 1*1161 columns of a papular journal are not the fitting 
; for polemical controversy or personal criticism, or 
"ft would be easy to prove, that while holding foi'th the 
i wlaloh our writer affirms is jalonc filled with, the pure 
,jr]^ters of life, the attempt to shew tiiat tin very source 
. thosq waters first flowed, is turgid and hnpure, is 

ns inconststent as it is mistaken and futile.^ — 1 remain, 
.iSienUemen, With much esteein, yours, 

‘ \ ' Awjxa Mabia' GotmSMin. 

St .Totts^a bduoit, I^akk., boKnok. 


OJSt hOVt WHILB LOTE 18 LEFT TO TDEE. 
fUom r-uu axiiMAir. 

Oh ! love while love Is iistt to thee ; 

Oh ! love while love Is ^et thine own ; 

The hour will come when bitterly 
Thou ’it mourn by silent gra.ves-;^ul 02 ie t 

And let thy breast with kindness glow, 

And gontWhoughts within thee move. 

While yet a heart, through weal and wo, 

Beats to thine own, in faitlifui love. 

And guaid thy lips, add keep them still ; 

Too s^oQu escapes an angry word : 

* Ah, Heaven ! I did not mean it ill ! ^ 

But y et, he sorrowed as he heard. 

• Oh I love while lovo is left to thee ; 

Oh ! lovo while love is yet thine own; 

The hour will. come wlien bitterly 
Thou ’It mourn by silent graves — alone. 

Unheard, unheeded then, alas ! 

Kneeling, tljou *lt hide tivy .streaming eyes * 
Amid tlic long damp churchyard grass, 

Where, cold and low, thy loved one lies. 

And murmur: * Oh ! look down on me 
Mourning my causeless auger still ; 

Forgive my liasty word to thee — 

Ah, lloaveu ! I did not mean it ill.* 

Ho hears not now thy voice to bless. 

In vain thine amis are flung to heaven ! 

Atid stilled the loved lip’s fond caress, 

It answers not ; ‘ I have forgiven 1* 

Ho did forgive — long, long ngo 1 
But many a Iniruing tear he shed 
O’er tliiiie inikindiic.s.s— softly now I 
Ho slumbers with tho silent dead. 

, Oh ! love while love is loft to thee; 

Oh I love while love is yet thine own ; 

Tho hour will como when bitterly 
Thou ’It mourn by silent graves — alone ] 


Ftnm Aiit. 

It is not only necc.«:sary that men may have sufficient 
air to breathe, but it Is necessary to provide dir^/hir the 
apartment itself in which they live, as well for tiiu 'mon 
who inhabit it. The influence of impure air Is not only, 
exercised upon the men through their breathing organ?/' 
but tne surface of their ho(]ie.s, their clotlies, tbeU’ 
their tables*, beds and bed-clothc$, the walls of the. apart- 
ments; in short, the free suifaceaof everything in contact 
with the hir of t3>o place become more or less impure, a 
harbour of fouittes, a means of impregnating every cubic 
I foot of air with poison, unless the whole apartment has 
i its atmospheric , contents continuously cb-anged, stp that 
everything animate qiS[d inaniWte is frcshenj(ifd ^by a 
constant supply of pure, air.*— Times, Afoiy’ h 
. 1858 . 

\FRmon CniTBjiSSt/pN ^ 

In the m-lkde with tills , title in Nol ^^3% Uia’ tran^rtator 
of the ^akspai^rlan soimots allpded to isiaJS. tq, ]be 
Hugo, ' To ibis aniioiincibment should have been added 
fUs: tiiS translatol’ is tlie 'son of Victor Hugo. 


Joch ii, IS, 18 ; Mirah, vih ia; Hsh*oht, ni. h 
. x, SO,, 91; xax. 10, U, 13; Hdneei jv. 4; v.; 

xWL; d Sanlncl, I I/O; ^ KlbjSl, xl*,3; sudS. It) dSlSClvfon., 
38; ^tho CoOk ot O^Ovsrhi^/JtnxL ^t'JaraanU^^ 
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SILENCE FOB A GENEBxlTION. 

Of maUlng many books thcr{* is no end 

* Srn/ was hoard to say the great monologuing moralist 
of our times — the modern Samuel Johnson of adoring 
English Boswellst American (xoldsmitlis, and aristo- 
cratic Mrs Pior/ia — and since authms cannot he 
expecteil to write one thing and say anotlier, the 
sontenee may probably be found in print, though 
how could weak type deliver it with tliat ponderous 
monotonous roll of long-drawn vowels and haish 
resolute consonants, which gives to the said moralist’s 
speech even more originality than his pen — ‘ Sir, the 
one thing w'antod in this world is silence. I wish all 
tlic talkers had their tongues cut out; and all the 
writers had their pens, ink, and paper, books, and 
manuscripts, thrown into the Thames ; and there 
wore silence for a generation/ 

One not a disciple might suggest that the illus- 
trious moralist had bettor set the evaniplo; a 
satirical mind might begin to calculate the amount 
of possible loss to the world by such a proceeding. 
Nevertheless, a wise man’s most foolish sayings aie 
likely to contain soihe w hdom ; and the above sen- 
tence deserves consideration, ns involving certainly 
an ounce of solid truth in a bushel of eccentric 
extravagance. 

Silence for a generation. What a state of things ! 
No authors, and po reviewers; no orators political, 
controversial, or polemical ; and no critics on oratory ; 
no newspapers ; no magazines ; no new novelists to be 
advertised up ; no new poets to bo bowled down ; 
tratellers to wander, and never relate their adven- 
tures; men of science to make discoveries, and be 
unable either to communicate or to squabble over 
them ; philanthropists allowed to speculate at will on 
the abuses of society, so long as they concealed their 
opinions ; in short, returning to the antc-Ciadmus 
periqd— the world to be compelled, in familiar but 
expressive phrase, * to keep itself to itself, and never 
say nothing to nobody/ 

What a w^ondrous time I— what a lull in the said 
world^s history ! Even to dream of it, sends through 
the tired nerves and brain a sensation of Elyslan 
repose. 

Silence for* a generation — which generation of 
people, great or small, clever or stupid, should be 
born tmheraided, grow* up unchronioled, live uncriti- 
cised, and die unbiographised. It should feel, without 
discussing its feelings ; sulfer, witlwut parading its 
suflTeriaga; admire, without poetising its admiration; 
condemn, without printing Us condemnations. Its 
good and lU deeds should spring up as naturally as 


the flowers and weeds of a garden-— to bo left *aU 
a-growing and a-blowing,* or quietly pulled up. All 
this busy gabbling, scribbling, self-analysing, aelf- 
conscious society should be laid under a spell of 
hopeful dumbness — forced to exist simply, exempt 
even from the fir^t axiom of metaphysics : * I think, 
therefore I am/ 

Such a state of universal silence, who would 
welcome ? Possibly nobody ; least of all those who 
ha%^e really nothing to say. 

Wliat in that case would become of the innum- 
crous, 8hacIo\^'y throng who haunt every periodical ; 
unanswered ‘ correspondents ; ’ authors of Unread 
manuscripts — of vhom, a luckless editor once said 
to the present writer — in a sort of hopeless despair 
— ‘ Don’t say you *re bringing me another manu- 
script. Look there! I’ve got a Iieap of them, two 
yards high.’ And you, ye cumberers of publishers* 
sholvpM, in print and out of it, inditers of novels that 
nobody reads, poetry that nobody understands, and 
mental miscellanea that may be briefly ticketed as 
‘ Biibbish : of no use to anybody except the owner’— 
what Mould bo your sensations? You, too, young and 
ardent thinkers, so exceedingly anxious to express your 
thoughts, by word or pen, as if nobody had expressed 
the like before ; and the world, as you honestly and 
devoutly believe, M’ould be the better for that ex- 
pression — as it might, Heaven knows !— truly, rather 
hard upon you M^ould fall this compulsory silence* 
For you cannot yet see that, great as literature is, 
it is merely the fitful manifestation of the worldVtIch 
inner life — its noblest thoughts, its most heroic deeds ; 
that tl^s life flows on everlastingly and untiringly, and 
would continue to dow, were there no such things as 
pens, ink, paper, and authors ; types, printers, book- 
sellers, and publishers. 

Wofully, too, would such a crisis affect tliat race of 
hWratvurs far, far below these, who pursue authorship 
simply as a trade, without the slightest faith in it or 
reverence for it — wIk), happening to have been brought 
up in what is termed * literary circles/ possess here- 
ditarily, or through habit, a certain aptitude with the 
pen, and accordingly make it a tool of businesi t,o ' 
write anything or everything, no matter what, W ' 
that, like any other tool, it suffices to earn their brofidr 
: What would become of them, who, like most gabblers, 
prate not out of their fulness, but their emptiueae, ^ 
there were an age of silence ? 

There is anotlier class as heavily to be cou^omned, 
and yet more pitiable than these— the real 

autliors, not bookmakers, whom su^ a jiaw would 
teacli, ivhat they have not the moral soa(ri^ bp teach 
themselves, the timely necessity of sld^e* liliese 
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are, the writers who hare writtea themselves ou% yet 
still go on writing. 

PoF example: a book appears; it has m>^t; It 
succeeds, and deserves to succeed. Its author rises 
into note, becomes a man whom coteries seek ; wliom 
the public flatters and esteems, publishers bargain with, 
urge, and sue. His wares are valuable, (consequently 
the more produced of them the better. Money follows 
fame, and expenses follow money. He who wrote at 
first because he loved it, and could not help it, now 
writes for a living ; or if he wrote at first for a living, 
now writes for an income— tho handsome income tliat 
a man of talent can so willingly enjoy and so readily 
spend. People say: ‘What a deal of money Mr 
So*andTso must malcel* — as possibly he does; but 
they forget how he makes it. Not out of so many 
hours per dkm of handwork or mechanical head- 
work, of ingenious turning of capital, or clever adap- 
tation of other people’s ingenuity. All his capital, all 
his machinery, all his available means of work, lie in 
a few ounces of delicate substance, the most delicate 
in the whole human structure, wonderfully organised, 
and yet subject to every disorganisation, mental or 
material, that chance may furnish — his brain. ‘ 

People do not recognise this — perhaps he does not 
recognise it himself. He may bo a very honest man, 
deserving all his fame and all his money Yet both 
must be kept up ; and how docs he do it ? He goes 
on writing for a long time — faithfully, no doubt, 
carefully, and well. 

But Providepco allows to every intellect only a 
certain amount of development, limited by certain 
laws, spiritual and physical, known or imknown, 3 ’Ct 
not one of which can bo broken Vith impunity. The 
brain is like a rich quarry ; you may work it out in 
a year, or you may, with care and diligence, make it 
last a lifetime; but you cannot get out of it more 
than is in it ; and work as you will, you must get to 
the end of the vein some day. So does our author ; 
but still — he wTites on. 

He must write ; it is bis trade. Gradually, he 
becomes a mere trader— traffics in sentiment, emotion, 
philanthropy, Awiire of his own beat points, he 
repeats liimself over and over again. How can he 
help it ? Whether he knows it or not, lie has written 
himself out. Por the rest of his career, he lives on | 
the shadow of his former reputation— letting fall, I 
perhaps, a few stray gems out of that once rich ! 
storehouse, his all but empty brain ; or else he drops I 
at once, a burut-out candle, on oil less lamp, vanishes 
into such utter darkness, that at first, till posterity 
judges him more fairly, it is almost disbelieved that 
he ever shone. 

Thifl truth— fellow-authors, is it not a truth? — 
could be illustrated by a dozen in8tan<*e8, living as 
well as did not clnurlty forbid their bcinf 

chronicled cmelly here. ' 

•Cases siieh as these, hefalUng not ignoble but 
noble minds, 4o indeed ^ree us to see some sense in 
/tbe severe moralist’s impossible ultimatum. Surely 
Igis worth paudng to consider whether the evil which 
he deplores could not be cured by any less arbitrary 
meaUs than an ago of silence. 

The time is gone by when literature was a merely 
omaniciital erHitr— when unsuccessful authors were 
Grub Street drudges, and successful ones some 
patron’s idle hangers-on, or perliaps independent 


patrons themselves. Gone by, also, except in very 
I youthful and enthusiastic minds, the imaginary ideal 
of ‘an author*-^a demigod not to be judged like 
I other men, whether he attain the climax of fame, 
or groan under the fife-lobg wrongs of unappreciated 
genius. 

Happily, in these days, we have very little unap- 
preciated genius. Go round the picture exhibitions, 
and, depend upon it, you will find a largo proportion 
of the really good pictures marked ^ sold/ Go tq any 
editor of magazine or journal, and he will tell you 
that he is tfmnkftil to get a really powerful original 
article by^. anybody, celobratgd or obscure ; that 
such papers will always command their fair price;, 
and that the onl 3 >^ reason of their rarely illurnlnatlSig^ 
his pages is, the exceeding difficulty of getting thcMU, 
Ask any publisher of honour, credit, and liberality — 
as the majority of them are — and he will own, that 
though a bad book may be puflbd into fketitious 
notoriety, and a good book, from various accidents, 
remain temporarily unknown — give each a fair 
chance, and they are sure to find their own level — 
a I level which, in most instances, necessarily pro- 
duces tho same advantageous results to both author 
and publisher. 

There can bo little doubt that any writer of real 
genius, nay, even of avnildblc tahuit, will always 
be able, sooner or later, to earn a livelihood by tho 
pen. Whether, hapless instrument! it will sufliiic to 
give dinners to millionaires, and furnish white p loves 
1 and velvet gowns for ('ountesses* assemblies — whether 
It will, in short, supply to the man ortwonian of 
letters all the luxuries of the merchant-prince, and 
all tho position of ancestral nobility, is quite another 
question— a que'^tion which is about as solemn as any 
writer can ask himself. Alas for him, if neither he 
nor his have the moral courage to give tho answer ! 

In one sense, there is a great deal of cant sympathy 
and idle enthusiasm wastecl upon authors and author- 
ship. Noble as literature is, it is nevertheless no mere 
picturesque recreation; it is a profession, a cslling, a 
trade if you will, to be pursued in all Jovo and rever- 
ence, but as steadilj^, honestly'', and rationally as any 
trade. You would laugh at a workman who threw 
away his materials; you would blame a merchant 
who rashly expended his capital; you would turn 
away, as from something dishonest, from a shop- 
keeper who tried to foist upon you, even through 
carelessness, goods inferior to those you expected him 
to soli, and wished to buy ; and yet all these things, 
under fine names, are sometimes voluntarily or invo- 
luntarily perpetrated by authors. And surely not 
the least act of dishonesty — for it is fraud not against 
man only, but against his own soul and its Maker — 
is that when not for daily bread, but for ‘position/ 

‘ society,’ ‘ keeping up a family/ and all the pegs on 
which excuses can be hung, a literary man goes on 
writing, writing, long after he has got anything to 
say. 

For what is it that constitutes tho author, as dis- 
I tingulshed from the rest pf the world, who live, stifier, 

I and enjoy, in a placid, unconscious dumbness ?— it is 
because he is the voice, tho loosened tongue of all this 
mute humanity. Because, somehow or other, be 
knows uot how or wherefore, ho Ibols the infinite 
spirit stirring within him, teaching him to speak; 
and he must speak. He is no beUer— •«often, alas 1 
less* goodf-^than tho hundreds and l^housands of silent 
ones. Yet in this he is set i^art from them alt^he 
is i^suj^ir. Art, nature, with all their mysteries, 
by others^ only felt, are by him understood; perhaps 
into humankitid generally he sees furtlior than most 
peo|de ; hut whether orno, to the oxtout jbiiat he does 
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see, has been gl^ip'en him the power to nmuge and 
demonstrate, which has not been given to tiiem. 
Without any vainglory or self-exultattoiH-^Ood knowe 
liowr littlo tibere is to exult over !«^every true author 
must be conscioos of this fact, that by some great 
mystery, as incotapreh©ntible to himself as to any 
ono else, it has been granted him to express what 
Olliers only ^experience— that, so to speak, he is the 
living voice of the world. 

Then, in Qod's name— who has consoOratod him 
suchip^let him dare not ever to open his mouth 
unless lie has something to say. 

Rather let him live moderately, feed plainly, eschew 
fcisljionable frivolities and expensive delights as he 
would the alluremenfli of that disguised individual 
•w^om iSt Anthony^s honest tongs seized by the 
•beautiful nose. Let him turn his back upon adoring 
crowds who would win him from his true vocation — 
the worker and thinker, into that of the mere idler. 
Let him write, if needs must, for his daily bread— an 
honourable and lawftil act ; but as soon as he begins 
to write ior his mere pleasures and luxuries, or for 
the maintenance of a certain status in the world, let 
him pause. ' And as soon as he feels himself writing, i 
not becauBC he is impelled thereto, having something I 
to write about— but because publisiiers and public 
expect him to write about sometliing — or * worse, 
because money is to be made, and wTiting a book 
is the only way to make it — let him stop at once and 
cry: *Oet thee behind m©, Satan.* Lure me not to 
prostitute any gift I have — less for necessary bread 
and cheese than for things whieii are not necessary: | 
riches, show, and notoriety.' 

Better, in truth, live on honest broad and cheese, 
reducing his wants to the narrowest limit; better slip 
from the world of letters altogether into kindly obscu- 
rity, than go on — scribble, scribble, scribble — flooding 
the public with milk-and water mediocrity, which 
does it no more good to read than him to write, 
reducing the noblest calling under the sun to mere 
journeyman’s taskwork, and himself, bis subtle 
intellect or brilliimr imagination, to the condition of a 
spiritual suicide, h'or lie has murdered worse than 
his body — his genius, his moral faculties, his soul. 

And eui bono f 

To most protossional authors, this question at times 
presents itself forcibly. What is the good of writing 
at all, when the noblest of Actions, the grandest of 
poems, or the purest and most elevating of psycho- 
logical disquisitions, is at best but a lamt reflex of 
what is going on in the world every day? If that 
same world could only perceive it, its own simple 
and natural existent^e, in joy and grief, straggle, 
action, and endurance, is a higher thing than all 
imaginary representations or intellectual analysations 
thereof. Do we not, w'e authors, continually see living 
pictures, lovelier than any we can portray — ideals 
which, if transferred literally to paper and print, 
readers would never believe in ? Do wc not, creating 
our imaginary world— which the aforesaid reader may 
hai^en to think pleasant and fair — often smile at him 
in secret, while of ourselves and for ourselves we are 
more prone to sigh ? What nonsense, what execrable 
travesty, all stage-paint, tinsel, and canvas, frequently 
appear! this flotitious arena, compared ''to the realities 
around us, which we strive poorly to copy. How small 
seem our got-up tragedies — how shallow our feigned 
paAsions-^ho%]^try our imaginary pathos, when we 
look at this, God's world, filled with men and women 
of His making; where we meet, as we do eonttnually, 
scenes beyond all painting ; characters of variety iuex- 1 
.haustiWe; histories tJut, in their elements of tragedy, 
pathos, hefo&sm, tenderness, pfut to sliame all our 
feeble delineations, making us feel tliat^ so fa? ffom 
trying to portray it, we are hardly worthy to look in 
the face of it, this ideal beauty, this infinite perfection 


-^hich, however mid eoiNptsd, unseen 


or unrecognised, U the central essence Of tR our 
wouitorfiil woHd4 

And sometimes we wonld fkiti it wdie Uft ge sneh, 
and not written ^bout ; that 

Love, and beauty, and delight, 

.... Whose miglit 

' Exceeds our organs, whleh endure ' ^ 

No light, being themselves obsoiure*-^ ^ 

might rest in heavenly shadow, safe from frantic poelM, 
vainly trying to imitate the initnitable that idcA 
might perish out of the perishablenesi of 
corruption, undeacribed, and unexposed ; that virtue 
wore left to dwell unconscious and at ease, without 
being startled by tho sight of her own image— badly 
copied, and possibly somewhat out of drawing. 

Ay, and oftentimes, especially on days su^ as this 
present day, when birds are singing, and green leaves 
budding, and all nature bursting out into redundant 
life — innocent of authors, printers, and books, does 
one long for a brief season of that celestial sflehee — to 
lie down and dream, without ordery arrangement, or 
even consciousness in tlio dreams; to gaze, enjoy, 
observe, and act, naturally and involuntarily ; to live 
and see all around us living— the life of a flower of 
tho field. 

Even as Wordsworth, the charm of whose genius 
is this power of making himself * one with nature,' 
recalling how 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 
W hieli floats on high o’er vales and bills. 

Till all at once 1 saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath tho trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze ; 

so that ever afterwards 

In vacant or in pen<iive mood, 

They flash upon the inward eye, 

■Which IS the hhss of solitude — 

Wordsworth himself can find no other form in which 
to define this exquisite sensation than that drawn 
from his flowers’ existence : 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the dc^ibdUs* 

Truly, this sort of writing bids us pause in our demand 
for silence. It makes us feel that there is some Mod 
in authorship after all that genius, the marvellous 
power which, by means of a few inches of bUck 
and white paper, can re-convey to th«i human miod 
all its passions, emotions, and aspirations — can re- 
translate to it the whole beautiful and immortal lUSs 
of tho universe— this genius must be a wondrops 
gift— a divine possession. Let those who have It 
hold it — intact, unalienated, unsquandored, andeflled. 

And for those who have it not, there is little to 
repine. They possess most of its benefits, safe firom 
its dangers and tribulations. Any man, so long as he 
can enjoy a fine poem, feel his heart strengthened by 
a good novel, and his spirit refreshed by a few page® 
of any wholesome writing, rich in thgt true humpur 
which is so great a liglitener of the heavv burdeim of ' 
life, let him rejoice and jbe thankful; nO also kaa 
been in Arcadia. * 

For the rest, sorry pretenders to Uteraturo— vaik 
cliattoring pies, who really hafe no song to 
only desire to hear the datter of their own aweirt 
voices— let them bo ! No need to small 

tongues cut out, or their luckless manusor|^ lied up 
in a bundle, and flung into the Thames, or Any O^hef 
river. A few years will end all Clatnour in 
an unbroken and eternal silence; and thpir wofks, 
designed to float down the stream of tlme^ wiU soon 
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•ink to the bottom by thoir own pOndeTOAty, ^ad 
•ffliot it* waters no mmn. BxqifietettM in paett AU 
things find their own le«?el v«ry *oon. The world 
will do extremely well even without silence for ft 
gentwalion. i 

" ■ " -■ " ■ "" ■ V" *" " ' .1. L I T I - --I- . n il ■ . 1 . 

PROGEISSS OP PISCICULTURE. 

No. 148 of this Journul (1st November 1856) we 
gave, imdcr tVe titJo of Pisciculture, some account 
of the interest! nij experiments which were, and are 
still, being earned on at Storuiontfield on the Tay, 
with the view of incieasing our supplies of salmon, 
and determining certain disputed (questions in the 
natural history of this favourite fish. We purpose 
now to bring down the history by referring to the 
progress made since then iu artificial fish-breeding 
both at home and abroad. 

So far as’ Scotland is concerned, the only experi- 
ments yet made, have been w ith s^mon ; but we are 
not withont hope that, as the success of these become 
known, the system will be extended so as to include | 
other kinds of fish, and also to lend its aid to the : 
introduction and naturalisation in our rivers of the 
lH>8t feod-’fishes of other countries — such as the I 
magnificent black bass of Canada, and tiie salmon of 
the Uanubo— described in another portion of tliis 
article* The principal reason why salmon lias been 
selected for experiment is, doubtless, bucause of its 
being considered our most valuable native fish, and 
also from the cry which has arisen as to its danger 
of extermination from over-fibhing, and want of 
adequate protection during close-time, and also, in 
some degree, to put an end to the uncertainty which 
has so long prevailed as to its mode of breeding and 
growth, and generally to ascertain tlie various stages 
of its progress from the hour of its birth to the day 
of its capture — the want of such knowledge lia\ ing 
impeded effective legislation. In all the varied stages 
of its career, the history of the salmon bus been the 
subject of much controversy; and no wonder, if we 
consider the singular fact tliat salmon, fit for the 
purposes of tiiC cook, can be cauglit in the Tay, while 
the little parr is just venturing on its way to the sea 
—.both being of the same brood, hatched perhaps the 
same hour i 

When the eggs now under experiment at Stormont- 
field come to maturity and assume the smolt state, 
a few more points in the salmon coutiovorsy .will 
be determined ; but it will be a year or two before 
this consummation takes place, a portion of the 
young sotting out for the sea at t)ie end of the 
first year, and tiie rest remaining in the pond a 
year longer. In the meantime, wo may devote a 
few paragraphs to a minor controversy which lias 
arisen as to the proper way of sending impregnated 
ova from the Perthshire pouds to New Zealand, 
Australia, Tasmania, aud other far-distant countries. 
The superintendent of the Perthshire fisheries has, 
wo have reason to know, been overwhelmed with 
letters on the subject; and to lighten his corre- 
spondence, he promulgated, in conjunction with some 
of his Perth friends, a plan for the transmission of 
the ova, and also hinted at the possibility of* trans- 
porting the infant fish. His idea was to fit up a small 
hatching app^atqia on board ship, having a cistern 
containing ice to supply the water to tiie ova, and 
a reservoir to catch the fiuid after its part was 
performed- \ No sooner was this idek ma(m public 
than objec^ons were taken to its practicability, and 
a multitude of epistles )mve ap^ared advocating 
difiPerent plans* One says the boxes containing the 
ova should be ^filled with sand; another, that they 
ought to contain horse-bean-sized gravel; while a 
third writer reedmmends ^stanes the sire o’ life;’ that 
is, such as are to^be found on the natural spawning- 


grouhd. We have npt space to give even a brief 
rtnums of all that has beih said on this subject; 
but one ihdlvidual recommends that, instead of ova, 
a quantity of the newly hatcdied fry should be sent out. 
Parr may be in Water for a period of six or eight 
weeks before they begin to require food, and we know 
it to be a fact that they do not assume the livery 
of the smolt for twelve months, and that during 
that period they can be artificially fed with .boiled 
liver, &c. Is it not possible, then, to carry the 
young fry to Australia instead of the ova, and 
thus make tho thing a certainty? Tho voyage 
can bo accomplished in from sixty to eighty aajs, 
and parr ifould be easily kepf alive for so short 
a peiiod. Our friend makes no pretension to bo , 
ablo to give practical instructions on this point— l^s • 
wish is simply to recommend this mode of trausport- 
ing tho fish ; and ho even tliinks that if tho fry were 
near its first change, verging on tho smolt stage, it 
might be still better, for then the instinctive desire 
for salt water could be freely gratified. 

In detailing the great success which has attended 
the experiments conducted in various continental 
rivers and breeding-ponds, w^e may remind our readers 
tliat it is to the exertions of Geiiin and Kemy, two 
unlettered fishermen of the department of the Vosges 
in France, who practised pisciculture on the river 
Moselle and its tributaries, that we are indebted for 
the revival .of this lost art. They were richly rewarded 
by the French government ; while persons in our own 
country who liad previously, or at least simultane* 

: oualy practised the art as a means of settling various 
disputed questions in tlie natural history oi the salmon, 
have been suifered to pass on their way unnoticod. 
The government of France, inspired by some of the 
learned savans of that country, at once took advan- 
tage of the example aflbrdcd by the success of Gchin 
and Remy, and tho result was the construction at 
Huninguc, near Basic, in 1852, of a monster fish- 
reservoir. By means of this parent establishment 
wheic the eggs are collected, upwards of seventy- 
one places in France have been furnished wdth ova. 

Professor Anthony Wimmer of Landshut, in a 
letter to Mr Ashworth of Egerton Hall, near Bolton, 
gives an interesting account of the artificial propaga- 
tion of tho Danube salmon in Bavaria; and ns somo 
idea is entertained of acclimatising the fish in Scotland 
and breeding it in our rivers, we select such a )>ortiou 
of hla (‘ommunication as will give the render some 
idea of its value : 

* Tlie Danube salmon is veiy similar in form to the 
trout, but much more gracefully shaped, and with a 
body similarly formed, and perfectly cylindrical. Its 
large xpouth is furnished with very strong teeth ; its 
back is of a reddish gray; its sides and belly perfectly 
white ; the fins are bluish white ; the back and tho 
upper part of both sides arc slightly and irregularly 
speckled with black and red roundish spots* But 
I could never discover any spots on its fins, which are 
the same in number and formed exactly like those of 
the trout. Thfe young Danube salmon are always of 
a darker colour than those a little older, which become 
lighter in colour. From a single female salmon of lihis 
species, weighing 18 pounds, I obtained nearly 40,000 
ova. These eggs are as large as those of the sea 
salmon-trout, and are of a splendid golden hue. 1 can- 
not refrain from observing, that 1 found the eggs of 
Danube salmon of this size, and, indeed,^ the smaller 
Danube salmon, the most suitable for fecundation, 
and I never obtained such beautiful eggs, so fit for 
this purpose, feom larger fish weighing from 30 pounds 
to 40 pounds each. The Danube salmon ova are hatched • 
in 56 days, and the young fry attain to X pound in weight 
the first year; and, in me third year, if supplied with 
the requisite quantity of food, to 4 pounds-weight 
The Danube salmon has aimilar tnlgratofy habits to 
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those of the sea-ealmon, takes his rei^olar jourueye 
between the main driver ,iuid the tributaries, in order 
to spawn; and for this purpose arrives every year 
in the* month of March at Landshut (if water and 
weather ate favourable, he arrives at the beginning of 
the month), where several hundred are annuaUy caught. 
He selects a Jfapid pUce in the river Isar, but not ex- | 
ceed5ngflye/eet,m depth ; and upon loose gravel-beds 
the female makes holes, with iicr tail, several feet in 
length! and at about 6 inches in depth— at which xrork 
she is assisted by her companion. At this season, 
great combats take place between the male fish. When 
the spawning is oyer, they immediately return down 
tlie Danube. The Danube salmon never enter the 
Black Sea. Accorditigno information, whicH I obtained 

• wjth difficulty, I found they were never caught in the 

• Sftlina mouth of that river, and but very" rarely in 
Molflavia or in Wallacliia. 

* One species only of the noble salmon genus is indi- 
gcnoxis to the river Danube, and tliis is the Danube 
salmon, “Salmo hucho,” called “Iluck’' in Bavaria. It 
is most striking that this large and beautiful fish is, 
witli the exception of tlie mothor-river, only to be 
found in those tributaries xvhicli flow into the Danube 
from" the south ; that is, those streams whose supply 
of xvater is derived from the Alps; and it is found 
very rarely in the tributaries which flow from' any 

other districts The flesh of the Danube salmon 

is the most delicat(», savoury, and valuable of any of 
our. river-fish (excepting, perhaps, the Elmaul fish) ; 
it is sold in our market at from 2*1 kreutzers to 36 
kreutzers per pound (not quite la.) Since the com- 
mencement of artificial propagation of fish, carried 
j out under my direction, the quantity of Danube 
salmon has already perceptibly increased in the river 
Tsar, along xvith the other species of salmon ; and 
I hope, by this means, to obtain a still further 
increased quantity/ 

Pisciculture hiis now extended to other parts of 
German}", as well as Bavari.a ; and wc extract the 
following brief notes on its general extension in the 
German states from a communication by Professor 
Praas of Munich : 

‘Artificial propagation of fish is now being prac- 
tised in almost every fishpond. All tho various 
kinds of the salmon species, trout, Rhine salmon, sea- 
salmon, Salmoti unibla, samlets, bucks (a German 
river- trout), pike, carp, tench, &c., are fit for this 
purpose. These may be produced in breeding-boxes 
and ponds, &c., in spring-w’ator, during autumn, winter, 
and spring, according to our published methods. 
Salmon can be bred with success in vast quantities, 
two-thirds of their eggs being prolific, and all can 
be done at a very small cost. Salmon, moreover, aro 
the most valuable of fresh- water fish ; the sand-eels, 
sheat-fish, and cels, in general, alone rivalling them. 
Thousands and miilions of these valuable fish may, 
therefore, be easily brou.ght into our waters. In two 
instances, wo reared with great success the fry of 
trout, in a canal wliich had for some time been dry, 
and did not contain traces of fish. The canal was 
6 feet in breadth by 1 foot in depth, tho current 
about 6 feet in a second ; the sides were covered 
presses, brook-lime, and water-parsnipj ; tho soil 
xvas ^j^avelly, and here and there holes from 2 feet to 
2J' feet deopk / The fry, six weeks old, wore deposited 
in the current along with tho breeding-box. One 
small flsb af|er another escaped; after twonty-four 
to forty-eight hours tho box was empty, and the 
trout dispersed in the water. Ono mile at least 
of canal is requisite for the sustenance of 2000 
. trout. They lived isolated in th^so places they at , 
first occupied. In places surrounded by a wall, and 
througli which fresh Vr'ater rau, we kept trout-fry for 
ono whole year. They Warn Mngly, and attained the 
length of 2^ Infilies, without ever being fed by us. 


They entered into secluded places at the. entrance, 
and remained tliove for months, growing and in- 
creasing ill size. We could not disoover on what they 
lived., . . . 

* ttm fishermen of the Agricultural Society, as Well 
as myself, travel to the different stations to give' 
instructions to such establlshmeuts as desire it, in 
Bavaria. The connections of the establishment in 
Munich send fecundated eggs to Warsaw, Konigfberg, 
Mecklenburg, RticnisU Prussia, Qolicia, Hungary, and 
Carinthia ; and i>eople from all parts of Germany imvo 
come for instruction in pisciculture to Munidl^ eveii' 
from Haqover, the place of its first discovery.; The 
fiaherniHn, who was formerly paid by the establish- 
ment, luas earned so much money by the sale of fish- 
eggs, that he continues the business on, bis own 
account. He has sent to various places 200,000 
Danube-salmon eggs in the last year, excllusivo of 
millions of eggs of other species of fish. It must be 
remarked, that the size of the egg of the Danube 
salmon Is the size of a pea, and they are not so 
numerous ns those of other fish/ 

The system of pisciculture has likewise been 
adopted throughout tlie Spanish, peninsula, where 
cpnsiderahlo grants of money have been given to Aid 
in its extension. In tho course of a year or two, 
therefore, we may expect to hear that the rivers and 
lakes of Spain will bo as prolific as those of the 
adjoining countries. 

We "wdll now lay before the reader a brief account 
of the interesting fisheries of tho lake of Comacchio, 
near Ferrara, on the Adriatic. Tho inhabitants of 
this isolated district subsist chiefiy cm eels'^ and other 
kinds of fish ; and for the purpose of increasing the 
supplies and ^•endering them certain, they have con- 
structed, from the mud of the lakes, an ingenious 
scries of artificial dikevS, which are interspersed with 
sluices, giving access both to the sea and to the two 
rivers which form tho mouth of the Po. *By this plan, 
Comacchio and its neighbourhood are partitioned off 
in districts or islands, each of which may be called 
a piscicuUural farm, with its own ^xartieular fishery, 
flshing-iniplemonts, and residence. There aro five hun- 
dred men, besides tlio manager, engaged in carrying on 
the fishery. These workmen and their families have 
to bo maintained ; and tho pjor of the community, the 
widow, tlie orphan, tho infirm, and the aged, are all 
proxddcd for out of tlie rovenucs of this lake-fishery* 
In 1597,"^ the annual income derived xvaa about 
L.12,000; but in tbo year 1792, it had increased to/ 
upwards of L.l 6,000, a very large sum in stK^ a 
neighbourhood ; and tho annual income still continues 
to augment. It may be stated, as one of the remark- 
able features connected with this interesting com- 
munity, that the lease invariably fixes the number of 
men to be employed, and designates tlie amount of 
pay they aro to n^ceive, which is irrevocable. ‘Thj# 
regular arm^r of workmen is subject to the mleSl 
a military hierarchy, and to the discipline of a life 
in barracks, and to a condition of passive obedience. 
They employ a brigade of 120 policemen and 100 
overseers. The head-manager has under him a 
secretary keeping the registers. These jtwo functibh- 
aries each receive ten shilUnj^its a month and their 
food, with an addition, daily^ pf two and a hiilf pounds 
of fish. In each of the districts, there are yohBjg 
apprentices receiving two shilUngs and twupetu^ ,, 
a month, and their food/ At^eextain periods, /)Ve ' 
have been informed, thbro appears on the stfrifsde 
the water myriads of stOau tr^nspailrent ; 

unlike masses of gelatine, but wh»s!i fact, . 

young eels just hatched, preparing to quit the pli^e 
of , their birth, in order to migrate to Varionsr other 
lakes, by way of the rivers of communicatiodi. ‘The 
fisherman,’ Sjays M. Coste, ‘have means of discovering 
whether or not, the migration of these fish is abundant. 





It in forniing ft f^fttne of iii^ioker-Wij^ irhkh,^ 

being placed at the bottom of the oatld^ i tiight ior 
two, is then raised, and the abund^moe pt pau|^ty df 
the supply 1$ thus ascertained. As the other kinds of 

are constantly appearing upon the surface of th^ 
water, it is only in reference to. the eels that this plan 
is adopted/ After the eel has arrlTed at maturity, 
and it is about leaving the lagootf for the sea, it 
is oaptured in one of the marvellous reed labyrinths 
which have been constructed for the purpose — one of 
which, celebrated by Tasso, is still in use. Tliere are 
many other fish reared at Comacclito— soles, plaice, 
and dory are abundant; and there is one in particular 
called acquftdelle, not quite so large as our gudgeon, 
but so prolidc as to be almost a nuisance, and wl)ich, « 
after the eels have used great quantities of it as food, 
still yields an enormous amount of good manure. The 
chub are also most plentiful, and multiply infinitely. 
At one time they are so small that it takes a tliousand 
or two to weigh a pound ; but when twelve months 
old, they are twelve inches long, and five in girth. 

The ceremonial of opening the season is presided 
over by one of their priests, who consecrates the 
lagoon by a solemn prayer, after which the fisher- 
men open the various sluices and admit the waters of 
tho sea : the fish are caught in the labyrinths in trying 
to get out. In one stormy night in the year 1707, 
1000 baskets of fish were caught, and in one valley 
200 baskets of eels. We may explain that annu;djy, 
on the 2d of February, the sluices and labyrinths are j 
opened, and remain open for two months, to admit 
of the passage of the young fish up the channel from 
the sea. Drag-nets of small mesh are i)rohibited 
during the migration of the fish. M. Coste says that 
the sea-harvest of Comacchio lasts for five months, 
commencing at the close of July. The weight of 
fish obtained in that period is at least one liundred 
thousand pounds per month. ‘The want of water 
ill the lake, excess of heat or frost, causes diseases 
among the fish ; at one time, from five to six 
million pounds of dead fish had to be buried in 
consequence. In 1789, the Reno and Volano, mouths 
of the Po, were nearly dry, occasioning great losses . 
to the inhabitants. In 1825, still greater loss 
was sustained from the same cause; when tlie 
inhabitants of the coloqy, in order to escape the 
pestilence, were obliged to dig deep ditches, and to ; 
^ bury upwards of six million pounds of fish in ! 
quicklime. A barrel of pickled eels costs 97 francs, | 
and contains 150 pounds- weight. They have three 
methods of preparing tijo fish for market - by 
pickling, salting, and smoking them.’ 

So much for the cultivation of the water, which 
it is evident might become as fertile and important a 
field for human industry as the land. 

THE BOARD OF GREEN CLOTH. 

DftSFXTs; the accusations that have been made against 
the aristocracy of Uiis country, on account of their 
monopolising all the chief offices of the state, it 
is certain that a , great number of them concern 
themselves with no other than that board whose 
title heads tins paper. At all the gre^t clubs of 
London, and at almost every country**hou80 of any 
distinction, it aits, or rather stands, m . permanence ; 
and around It, all day long, and, at all events, for the 
moat part of the nigl^t, its indefatigable m^bers are 
' to be found. In this one department at least, neither 
,iime nor heftltb is grudged by those concern^ in it ^ 
and to diilerent is it fymn aninstitution of goverhUiept 
in other respects, that he who, by assiduity and skill 
in its'^oncerns, has proved himself the most deserving^ 
is generally the best rewarded. 

The board of green oloth, which probably originated 
in Italy, miist have been in repute at least as 


aaady as <the eentftvy, since Shakspeare 

alhxdes to it; but these is douMees an ftha^roiaam 
in making Cleopatra one flf its votaries. ‘ Let us 
to biUjards,’ seys the Qaeen of Egypt to her ^tend* 
ant Oharmian ; but she eaa scarcely have ' meant 
to propose a contest upon a slate-table, with india- 
rubber cushions, and with cues with leathern tops. 
At Alexandria, and at that early period, none of the 
modern requisites would have been iortbeoming, 
except, perhaps, the ivory balls. We cannot imagine 
the haugiity beauty employed In such a pastime^ any 
more than we picture to ourselves Mark Antony (as 
marker) calling the score. 

In Mr Thackeray’s jEsmond we have some mention 
of tho gamd as being a noveltysoven at the period of 
that tale ; and certainly^ it was not until a very recent • 
period that it assumed the complicated and ecienti#c • 
character which now distinguishes it. It was played 
for more than two centuries with only a couple of 
balls, and when the third or red ball was imported 
from France, the red winning hazard — that is to say, 
the holing of the red ball — was almost the sole object 
of tho performers. 

When we consider the many and wealthy firms 
whose trade has become exclusively that pf making 
billiard-tables, the enormous number of rooms where 
tables are lot out for hire in every populous town, 
and, in particular, the large and influential class who 
make the practice of this game, not so much their 
amusement as almost the very object of their lives, 
it certainly seems to us that billiards bas got to 
be important enough to have a word or two written 
about it to the general reader. The professional 
and the amateur have already a score of elaborate 
works about this science, prepared with all tho 
judgment and experience that w^oukl bo necessary for 
the investigation ^ of the most abstruse subject, and 
illustrated with accurate diagrams of what has been, 
and can be, effected upon a billiard-table for the 
instruction and edification of tyros. 

It would, of course, be impossible to estimate the vast 
suras which depend upon every important match that 
chances to be, as tho newspapers say, upon the /apiv — 
though, of course, it is to take place upon the table — 
and were we to mention the prices paid merely to 
witness such contests, they would exceed belief ; but, 
as a proof of the interest with which great excellence 
at this game is regarded by its admirers, it may be 
stated that one guinea is habitually paid at the rooms 
of a certain professor for tlie privilege of witnessing 
his ordinary (and extraordinary) everyday play. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his novel of The Cartons, 
has described a penniless lad who, by his skill at this 
amusement in France, rapidly acquires sudi con- 
siderable sums as he stands in need of; nor in 
England, and in real life, does there appear to be any 
greater difficulty in so doing. What genius, what 
virtue, can procure its possessor, in ten times the period, 
a remuneration such as skill at billiards can in a 
few hours, and in almost any populous place, com- 
mand t Carr, the celebrated Bath biHiard-player, 
would have been immensely rich but for his fondness 
for another game at which he was by no means such 
a hroficient: by tliis latter pastime he was perpetad^ly 
being mined ; and on one occasion, having been fio^rced 
to try his fortune in Spain, he returned from that 
country in even greater straits than those which 
occasioned his departure. Having landed, however, 
in Portsmouth, nearly penniless, an^f indi^iroiiily 
apparelji^, tie repaired to his usual bank— the board 
of green doth—- in tliat town, ftnd drew, a r'espeot- 

able Strang, whom he found there, the sum of ^ 
seventy pounds. By , means of a portion of this he " 
attired himself very splendidly, and betook himself to 
the same table the next inoiming, ftnother and a better 
(dressed) mam His adversely wat' j^ there $ and 
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nat i^gxyisidir the 

leTiftea him etalce^ tot with 410 

f(iwtttne. ; to tod lost as latoh as' to otold . 

am>vd, to' iiifetoied Carr ^hst to was uaofe tinfortanats 
even than he seemed, for that he (Carr) was the sec<md 
stranger, within twenty-four hours,* to whom his 
really considerable skill had been obliged to succumb* 
TJiis Bath p^iyor is said to have been the discoverer' 
of ‘the side-strolce,' an acquirement of great im- 
portant) tl)^e secret of which it is surprising that 
' accident did not »long before disclose, and the 
numerous frequenters of his rooms were excessively 
anxious to acquire this magic power of giving lateral 
impulse. After much solicitation, Carr confessed that 
the wonder lay in the particular kind of cfialk which 
•he was wont to use for his cue. He then procured a 
•mJiiber of piU-boxes, nnd fllHng them with the powder 
of the chalk ordinarily used in the rooms, disposed 
of them to great numbers of the nobility and gentry, 
his patrons, at half-a-crown the box, as Twisting 
Chalk! 

The spectacle of the play of some very drst-rate 
performers, to one who knows the difficulties of 
billiards, is certainly such as almost to induce him to 
believe in patents of this description. The feats of 
Mr Kentfield — the celebrated ‘ Jonathan* — of 
Brighton, for instance, are more like things produced 
by magic than by natural skill. So continually are 
such as ho acicustonied to score, that himself and 
another excellent player finished thirty games of 
‘twenty-four up* wdthiii the hour. In a match of 
less than two hundred games, he beat his opponent 
eighty-five ‘ love-games,’ those, that is, in w^hieh the 
adversary docs not score a single hazard. With 
ordinarily good players, this gentleman is accustomed 
to take one pocsket to his opponent’s five ; and, to 
convoy a notion of his experience, he has played 
wdth one individual alone fifty thousand games of 
this kind ; that is to say, estimating four games to 
be played within the hour — the one pocket-game 
being of course a very slow one — he has spent nearly 
one year and a half in knocking about ivory balls in 
company with a single fellow-creature. One cele- 
brated match between a player still living (which 
one wonders at) and a French professor, lasted for 
tw'o entire days and a night, during which the 
enthusiastic foreigner tasted nothing but liquids* 

Mr Kcntfield’s principal excellence, according to bis 
great panegyrist, Mr Mardon, from whose treatise 
upon billiards most of these notes are taken, consists 
in his admirable judgment of the amount of force to 
' be employed in each stroke, with a view to the advan- 
tages that are to be made to follow; or, as it is teclmi- 
cally expressed by members of the board of green 
cloth, in his ‘good strengths.* He has been known, 
not uncommonly, to score four-and-twenty in canons 
alone ; and On a particular occasion, two-and-thirty, 
without moving the halls more than a span from their 
original position* His greatest achievement — the 
diagram erf which we would we could convey to 
these pages, fjrom those of Mr Mardon, for the benefit, 
not of ‘country gentlemen’ (as the apology Osed to 
nxn for translating clalssical quotations), but of the un- 
sciie^ifiD;|^blic---«was a certain game with Captain 
W-*^/wtorein Jonathan gave his adversary th^ee 
strokes to one, and consisted in making a hazard 
from the red \bail off three different cushions I It 
was his custom, in the old days of the felt- 

linings^ when hie own ball was near the red one Upoh 
the spot^ to eOoTe more than one hundred offi that ball 
alone. XJpon the present India-rubber cushions, lio 
^such positive oerttMies can be caleolated upon ; and 
the incorrectness their angles is deservedly a 
reproach against itom^ Aniongst the old, school of 
P^^fcrs. The in v^fit9r these resilient Mdes, himself 

* a first-rato pesformer, Vas so annoyed with thdv 


to w^ libout to hato temtsred 
tom trial { tot :a jmrty of 

gesstlemen ctonOing to come in, were so d^igfated with 
the eKtraordinary speed, that he petois^ Ito inno* 
vation must needs become a popular one. ‘If (to^ 
public is pleased,* said he, ‘ the cusbious nai^ as well 
remain.’ , ■ 

Mr Eoberts$ however, the superintendent ;of riid 
bUliard-rooms at the Manchester Union Olub^‘ toems 
to calculate even upon these with considerable niCety^ ' 
He is said to htve scored two liundred and eight In 
single ‘break,* and to have matle one hundred and tvro 
upon another occasion tom the red ball alone. 

Of tlie strange effects produced in men of difitoetit 
dispositions, by having money dependent upbn,^ their 
skill at tills amusement, there are many instaimes on 
record. The* advantages of strong nerves over weak 
ones, in those who are members of the board of green ' 
cloth, are thus illustrated *, Two gentlemen had for 
years frequented a certain subscription blUiard-room 
without having taken or proposed a bet. Otto day, a 
spectator of the game then in progress oflbred to lay 
three hundred to two hundred on the result; and to 
the surprise of all present, one of the two gentlemen 
accepted the proposal. Ho won the three hundred 
pounds, and remained as cool as a cucumber. 

On another match, his antagonist laid a wagOt of 
sixpence. During the progress of the game of ‘twenty- 
four up * he evinced the greatest anxiety ; and upon 
the marker calling the score, ‘twenty-three all,’ 
actually fainted aw^ay ! 

Inferior players, indeed, and even good ones, if 
excitable, or of weak nerves, when backing themselves 
for any stake that much affects them, are often 
reduced to a condition of almost prostration ; in some 
instances, becoming incapable of imparting sufficient 
strength to a ball to enable it to reach the intended 
pocket. A game of fifty was once played, upon the 
result of which very large sums depended. The score 
of ‘forty-nine all* vpas called by the marker, and 
repeated by the player. He hesitated; again asked 
for the score, and again the marker repeated, * forty- 
nine all.’ The player thereupon gave a safe ‘miss;* ’ 
whereby, of course, his adversary scored one, and won * 
tho game. On another occasion, in a room crowd,ed 
with spectators greatly interested in the event, a 
nervous player required but two points to complete 
the game ; a certain hazard was presented to him 
upon either side. The player, in anxious bewUdef* 
ment, actually played with the red. ball I ’ 

Although Mr Mardon recommends, indeed, that a ^ 
stake sufficiently large to keep up the playet*s vigi- 
lance and attention be alwayt played' for, he is, for 
an hahitui of the billiard-table, quite a moralist, 
and to the young, the most prudent of mentors* 
Never, advises he, be induced to bet with a stranger 
against his accomplishing a particular stroke, however ' 
difficult, since even an indiSerent performer may, by 
practice, succeed in making a certainty of any single 
feat. Do not advance upon your original wager after 
losing a game or two. Nor, C) youth, be thou infiaoied 
with the desire of winning back what thou mayst have 
already lost — a weakness, it seems, so common among 
the associates of the board, as to have obtained ibr ' 
itself the technical expression of being ‘pricked/ 
These temperate refiections and moral precepts of out , 
author remind one of nothing so much as that ceto . 
brated address of the dying toper to bis sons : / Drink 
slow; never mix your liquor; nor sit, boys (hT ypu 
can help it), with your backs to the fire/ 

Was' the progress of ever 

any of its professors, jealous for his parricular itooi, . 
in more glowing words-^was delight in the contnm* 
plation of the long results of science, Over painted iu 
more briUlant colours than these which follow f 

‘The gome of biUiards, X am inclined to totove,* 


OHAMBBRS^ mtHlSAh. 


ivrxteB Mr Mardon, ^is in moat pati^ of England atill 
creeping ivith infant atepa; At Brighton, it hta 
reached to the stride of manhood^ each brealc evin*'* 
cing the knowledge and aonnd judgment of maturer 
years. Fersons witnessing the style of game of the 
parties to whom allusion is now made (that is, Mr 
Kentdcld and Co.), and capable of appreciating the 
beauties attendant upon superior execution combined 
wdth exquisite atrengths^ would behold a mine of 
liidden treasure brought to light, and experience an 
enjoyment worthy of hours of reflection/ . This book, 
remember, w as published in its second edition (from 
willed this extract is made) in 1814, so that by this 
time perhaps Brighton may have culminated, and 
lapsed into second childhood ; and we may be all too 
late, however rapidly we may hasten to behold this 
mine. We ourselves, however, have done our duty in 
making public the precious advantages it holds out as 
soon as we learned them ourselves. 

We have also the pleasing intelligence to communi- 
cate, obtained from the same source, of a golden 
cue being open to be played for by the amateurs 
of all England, subject to certain conditions, under 
which the winner is to hold it as champion of the 
billiard - table, president of the board of green 
cloth. It is open, as a reverend wit observed, to 
rich and poor alike, like law and the London Tavern, 
only you must pay ten pounds as entrance- money, 
and be prepared for a few matches more after you 
have got it, if you intend to keep it. Still, there is 
something chivalric, and almost regal, in a golden cue. 
Fancy one’s winning it I Fancy one’s walking away 
with it up the chain-pier, while the band was playing! 
Fancy one’s horror if it chanced to slip through the 
side-rails into the sea ! Fancy one's being robbed of 
it, and knocked on the head — like poor Miss Kilmanseg 
-—with the but-end of it afterwards! Fancy one’s 
leaving it within one’s will, a richer legacy than house 
or land, unto one’s issue ! What a gold stick in wait- 
ing w^ould it indeed l>e for one’s eldest born ! WJiat 
a rich import would that simple expression then bear 
of gave him the cue ! ’ 


THE BABON GBANDENIGO’S DAUGIITEBS. 

The three young daughters of the great Baron 
Grandenigo liaving been deprived by death of their 
mother, wlio had always rather inclined towards spoil- 
ing them, her place was excellently supplied by an 
ancient female relative, who came unasked to super- 
intend the domestic afeiirs of the Baron’s secluded 
stronghold among the green mountains. There she 
regulated the household, jingled the keys, and was 
especially parliculor in watching over defences and 
drawbridge, the baron himself being ueualiy absent at 
his sovereign’s court, or fighting his sovereign’s 
battles; so that old Madame Qifugo felt she had a 
responsibility in her self-imposed task, which made 
her doubly careful. The three yoting ladies of Qrand- 
enigo wore good-natured girls on, the whole, but they 
had their faults like the rest of us ; and Madame 
Ofliigo made it her study to discover and root out, as 
far as possible, those noxious ivecds which disfigured 
the oilicrwise fair and promising parte* Lisa, 
Lota, and Lora, as tlie three young ladies were flamed, 
greatly reverenced and respected Madame Offugo ; 
nor had slic failed to inspire them with good deal of 
awe, though she nerer scolded them, nor treated them 
with harshness, biit, on the contrary, was always 
kind imd oonaiderate. Yot Madame Ofl'ugo had;qaeer 
pf her own; and as those were the days, and 
was the country, when fairies were still 
autHbitic facts, it is not in the least surprising that 
some folks went so ikr as to hint that Madame Ofifhgo 
daimed Jdn with the elfln race. v 

At Grandenigo they all led a life of comparative 


mtlremept; Me Mhi tW Oares, anxieties,, and 
turmoils of the outer vorl^; but this could not be 
expected to last always, as Baron Gyandenigo was a 
person of importance in the solemn councils of the 
land, and his daughters would in time be summoned 
to the Sovereign’s court— rosei^ and lilies fresh ii*om 
the fliountalns, and sweet as their wild-thyme and 
blooming heatlier. Madame Offugo did not spare 
to tell her young charges of their faults, wheu- 
e%'cr she saw occasion to do so; to warn, exhort, j 
and instruct. To Lisa, tlie eldest, she would says 
‘You are prone to search for defects in everything, 
and not^ only that, but you see a great many things 
you ought not to see. Teoplc must sometimes walk 
with* a shade over their eycaP in this world; ay, 
even blindfolded it may be. Your eyes are not givgii * 
to you in order to pick out flaws and to make * 
quarrels, but for good and wise purposes: to bo 
useful, and to behold the glories of a beautiful 
universe, the work of a beneficent Creator.’ 

Lisa perfectly understood old Madame OfFugo’s 
words ; for her bright black eyes w^ere dreaded at 
Grandenigo — poking and peering about everywhere, 
and into everything, and seeing tilings in such a 
manner, that the poor maids said Lady Lisa must 
surely wear a pair of magnifying-glasses. This did 
not effect much harm or perplexity in the quiet 
retreat of Grandenigo; but Lady Lisa was going 
to a town-life, to a courtly circle, and therefore 
Madame Offugo lectured her in time, and of course, 
as all lecturing is, for her ‘ own good.’ 

Lady Lota, though not quiek-sighled, like her 
eldest sister, but, in fact, quite otherwise, made up 
for that delect by the extraordinary acuteness of 
her hearing— her cars doing as much mischief, 
in the way of quarrelling and magnifying, ns the 
Lady Lisa’s bright eyes. Madame Offugo had more 
than once, and with much majesty and severity, im- 
pressed on Lady Lota’s mind that well-known adage — 
applicable at grand baronial Grandenigo as elsewhere 
— that ‘listeners never hear any good of themselves.’ 
Ilence it may be inferred, alas I that the Lady Lota, 
—despite her descent from the ancient Grandenigos — 
was not wholly free from human failings, or rather, 
we might more justly say, meannesses. Jlenco the 
Lady Lota’s temper, it is to bo feared, was ruffled and 
disturbed by not hearing ‘ good of herself ; * ‘ and if,* 
as Madame Offugo sagely remarked, ‘good is not 
spoken of us at home, what shall be said of us in the 
cold, hard world ? ’ 

The Lady Lori^ tlio youngest of the three sisters 
of Grandenigo, did not make so much use of her 
eyes and ears as she did of her own little tongue; 
she retailed what Lisa saw, and what Lota heard, 
fluently, unfailingly, and, we regret to add, exaggera^ 
tingly. She did not like the trouble of doing slny tiling 
but talk — talk : she left her eldest sister to look 
about her, and poke and peer here, there, and every- I 
where; she left her second sister to saunter unsus- j 
pected, with her ears wide open, because she was so | 
near-sighted, and who dare accuse a Grandenigo lady 
of listening? Now, that troublesome little member 
the tongue can do a world of mischief, as we all know; 
and Madame OfiUgo said everything to 
that was right, and true, and kind, and wholesoi^iV on 
this topic. And the Ladv Lora listened with respeet- 
ful attention, and promked not only to iemefliber 
what was said, but to try to follow ^he kind and 
motheil^ly advice. And so did the Lady Lisa, and the 
Lady IBta ; but in the meantime,; the unruly eyes, 
and ears, and tongue often rebelled, and oGGasionod 
a vast deal of petty trouble and vexation among ,, 
the small oommunity of Grmidenigd. ■ ^ 

Suddenly Madame OffuTO was wanted elsewhere t 
the drawbridge was let down, and she crossed it 
quickly, disappearing in M irindini^ road^midiflg up 


ohambses^s 


hilliid? ftQpi Gronde^igo, and leaving ttliie 
yonng Jadleji keeping biUarty, md waving tMt 
white bandkerehl6fflvai:i4 their hande aa the 

good dd lady v^eeeded^ 

< Don’t forget U8» dear Madame OITogo,’ aaid they 
cm parting. 

*X wi4 not, /my deara,’ she replied, and ebe spoke 
with imptess^e emptm&la. 

And now; Baron Grandenige took his tliree girls 
away to the codrt of his sovereign, in the midst of a 
gay and populous city- The change was very great 
indeed for young ladies brongivt up in retirement, 
like our Disa, Lota, and I^ora; and at first, they 
forgot good old Mgdame Offugo and her excellent 
advice and tender admonitions. But as \ime pro- 
gressed, they were never out of * hot- water,’ as the 
vaj^ng is — always getting into trouble, from seeing 
what ought not to have been seen, liearing what 
w’^ae not meant to be heard, and speaking what 
it was inconvenient and dangetoua to retail; far, 
far more so here in the city and the courtly circle, 
than at quiet Grandenigo, sleeping among the pleasant 
heathery hills. Arid their troubles and perplexities 
so increased, that one evening when they had retired, 
rather earlier than usual, and had dismissed their 
attendants, and were conversing with terror and dis- 
may on their lamentable position, all tliree exclaimed 
together: ‘O that dear old Offugo was bore to direct 
and aid us. I wonder if she has quite forgotten us by 
this time : she said she wouldn’t.’ 

At that instant, a gentle tap, tap, came to their 
door, and n little page in gnen gave in a small 
packet, silken-bound, addressed to the ladies Lisa, 
Lota, and Lora. Quickly they opened it, and what 
did they behold? First the words written in golden 
type : ‘/liave not forgotten you— donotyoa forgetold 
OlTugo.* And the contents of the packet? Each 
sister blushed consciously as she appropriated to her- 
self one of tho three gifts it contaitfed ; thus proving 
that they laid not altogether forgotten old Oifugo’s 
lessons. How the court circle would have laughed 
and jested had they seen these ‘ remembrancos,’ so 
carefully bound up with silken cord, and so fondly 
and reverently received by the sisters in the privacy 
of their own chamber. And what wore tliey ? — what 
mys^icrious and inexplicable things to send from a 
distance to three fair young ladies, daughters of the 
grand Baron Grandenigo ? 

First, there was a woven bandage — tliick and 
smooth, flexible and elastic— to bind over the ej^es, as 
if for playing at blind-man’s-buff. Lady Lisa fitted it 
on directly ; intuitively she understood its meaning and 
arrangement;. Then came a bundle of fine white cotton- 
wool, rolled up in golden tissue. Lady Lota stuffed 
some into her ears on the spot. Tlien, what a funny- 
looking thing ! They all three laughed aloud as the 
Lady, Lora put it into her pretty mouth, though 
she declared afterwards it became as sweet as a 
sugar-plum to her taste. But the greatest wonder 
of these gifts was — proving beyond a doubt that 
OflTugo tnmt be a fairy — that although the three 
fair daughters of Grandenigo continued to wear 
them^at and on state occasions, their true 

The bandage, by 

faiiy /conft^ance, only resembled a becoming fillet 
round the ivory brow; tho cotton-wool was hidden 
by the ebon tresses, sq coquettishly disposed for the 
purpose ; undoes to the uttcourtly being Inside the 
mquth, it was not seen at all, A fascinating reticence 
was tlm consequence ; and for ever afCeiwords, 
tile Ifdlea pf G^^udwgo walked through this weary 
world ;WHh far i^l^bllng and discomfort to them* 

tblvea, thaii if they liad seen too much, heard too 
much, and spokei nmcU by the way. 

Sotpe of us In Jjiese days heed the gifts of a good 
fairy Wg OTOn appropriate all three 


ourrown;i4mre;.for if ww desire to, live 

in peace, it is: better to tie a bandage over our eyes, 
and;, to stuff our ears with cotton- wool, and furnish 
pur mouths a gag — even thoqgb It. does hot . 
taste like a sugar-plum. ^ c 

wind-charts and bottles of swto:^ 

* Wornn yon like to see my wind-charts f ’ 

Such was the query wherewith that worthy’ 
mariner, Captain Scuttle, of the * fiist-sailing, AX 
clipper-ship* Ffyawai/^ one day startled the writpr. 
At the time, we were in 67° 37' south latitude, and 
62' west longitude, heading east by south; in other 
words, we were approaching Cape Honi. in tho 
innocence of our l>earts, we had propounded a 
question relative to our course after passing ihat 
grim and dreary extremity of the earth ; and the 
answer came in'the form of the proposition quoted 
above. This mode of reply was but ' natut^al, for 
Captain Scuttle is a native of the ICmerald Isle. Still, 
we were surprised to tho extent of temporarily abati* 
doning that dignified propriety of demeanour which, 
we fiatter ourselves, is our usual characteristic. Had 
the question emanated from one of those disagreeable 
and irrational sailors whb hold all and sundry lands^ 
men in utter contempt for their ignorance of the arts 
and mysteries of navigation, we should have concluded 
that a monstrous hoax was about to be played off 
upon us. But Captain Scuttle is n gentleman, not 
only when ashore, as is often tho case; but on his own 
quarter-deck, or at the head of his cabin- table, ho 
is still the very pink of courtesy; of a somewhat 
antique fashion, it may be, but none the w^'orse 
for that. 

We therefore repeated tho phrase in astonishment. 
Wind-charts indeed ! Well, Shakspeare long since 
called the air ‘n chnrCCTcd libertine.’ Bui tliat the 
aerial dominions could be mapped out — that the juriSf' 
diction of the several powers of the air could be accu- 
rately defined — their currents noted clown, and their 
variations predicted, with a near approximation to ’ 
precision ; all tliis was a feat wluch, if the idea had 
ever occurred to us, would have been instantly dis- 
missed from our minds, as something too wild even 
for the distorted imagination of a lunatic. 

But we were not long suffered to remain incredu- 
lous. Our nautical friend dived into the recesses 
of his own peculiar dnbin, whence ho presently 
emerged with a portfolio, containing a series of 
veritable cliarts of the wind, w^hich ho proceeded 
to display for our information and gratification. At 
first eight, those appeared like the vague drawings 
of an experimental geometrician— angles and triangles, 
pentagons, hexagons, and all the rest of the poly«gon: 
tribe, intermingling with each other in most adiUired 
disorder. But aided by the lucid explanations of 
Captain Scuttle, wo quickly succeeded in Under- 
standing tho real order whidi lay hidden under d) , 
this apparent confusion, * .i , v 

We found, then,, that in these charts the surface' of 
the ocean is divided into quadrangular areas, eacb 
containing ten dejgtees of longitude and ten o£ lati* 
tudo. In tho centre of each of t^eso geogra^teel;. 
spaces is one of the peculiar diaprsms already Wtieedg' 
and which consists, in fact, of a grou]^ of ; 

symbolising the power and current of the 
winds it! that partioular re^on. The directioni & 
these ax^E:les indicates that of the afr, aiid their greater 
or lesser dtoensiens typify Ite force. 19bus, ;i^ ue 




0tippQ«e a iSguro, wifch one lltrge Angle, {lointingjiio^lir 
ward, and three ai^aller veil^ fa^nng 
i«outh-aouth«ea8t, south^ast^ ^i 4 •auth^weat by aetttb; 
this would eiguify that etrong noHherly winds ordk 
narlly i/revailed, with occaBiongl Tarlations to the 
xiorth-uorth*w^Bt, tho nortli*west, and the north-east 
by north. 

But, as in no part of the world does the wind 
incessantly blow in one uniform direction, it is neces- 
sary to have separate charts for each 'month in the 
year, and thus is maintained an entire circle of aerial 
iiitelligence. 

Tho benefit derived, and yet more extensively 
derivable from this novel adaptation of meteoro- 
logical science, is incalculable. By its aid, the 
mariner is enabled to avoid foul or^ contrary winds, 
hurricanes, and calms, and to steer in the direction of 
those latitudes where favourable breesies generally 
• prevail at specified seasons. -Not only, therefore, are 
tlie dangers of the ocean lessened, but the length of 
the voyage is often greatly reduced, and thus is 
efiTected a saving of labour, time, and expense. 

These charts are, in fact, the records of past 
experience. The merit of their invention is due to 
Lieutenant Maury, of Washington, who first con- 
ceived the idea of tabulating the variations of the 
atmosphere at sea. In accordance with his plan, tho 
officers of the ITnitod States navy were furnished 
with instructions and directions for observation, and 
were required to forward to Washington, at stated 
intervals, copies of their log-books, describing the 
force and direction of all winds and currents encoun- 
tered, together with daily notes of temperature, &c. 
Mafiters of merchant-ships, willing to co-operate in 
this work, were also provided with similar facilities 
for observation. From the united records thus 
obtained, Lieutenant Maury compiled a series of 
tables, demonstrative of the important fact, that 
certain currents of air prevail in every portion of the 
Atlantic at regularly reexuring intervals. 

The beneficial effects of Maury’s system soon 
became apparent; and in 1855, the English govern- 
ment established an office in London for the purpose 
of registering what may be termed the tides of the 
atmosphere. Admiral Fltzroy was placed at tlie head 
of the new department, and agents were appointed at 
tlm principal ports of the United Kingdom for the 
supply of instruments, books, and instructions. The 
attention of our mercantile marine was drawn to tlie 
subject, and their assistance invited. The com- 
manders of some liundreds of British vessels have 
responded to the call — undertaking to make and 
record the necessary observations, and to transmit 
thexn periodically to the office. In 1857 it was 
stated that * seven hundred months of logs * had been 
received from nearly one hundred merchant-ships, 
and that they were in process of tabulation, which is 
effected *by collecting together, in sepai^ate books, 
the combhiod observations of each month, correspond- 
ing to geographical spaces, bounded by meridians and 
parallels, ten degrees apart. It is proper to observe 
that these observations are not confined to the 
Atlantic, hut have been extended to the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, and all seas ordinarily :iavigated. 
The results are the wind-charts we have described. 

Philosophy and science destroy, in their progress, 
> many time-honoured and fondly cherished ideas- No 
enthusiastic young poet, or magniloquent deolaiiner 
on the rights of man, can henceforth venture to spCak 
unloosing <the four Winds of heaven,’ for they 
have never been chained up. It is proved, beymnd the 
posti^ty of a doubt, that they penorm Iheir aUott^ 
fdnetdions periodically, in every quarter of the 
with a surprising degree of regularity. Ifeither btm 
that olhm: figure of spee(d^ which terms the air 
cliariored libertine,’ beitolerated^ save out of 


Ibr our .Shat^earWa genius. And; in truth, the 
Wrpmsion is somewhat iidimderioiis. Cftiart^red he 
may but the dlarge of Ubertinitm can #taroe}y 
be sttstiined* His Incomii^s and outgofhgs libve been 
registered; his irregulwities ^ set in a note-hook;’ 
his passionate humours, and his moments qf au|»h:^- 
ness, duly recorded ; so that eVety erne who sails upon 
the deep may learn his dharacter, imd pretty 
well wliat treatment tq expect from hini at all times 
and seasons, and in every part of the ocean.; . « 

Having discussed the wind» let us now indulge in a 
bottle of smoke. 

We had such an article placed in our, hands not 
long since, it was an ordinary glass bottle, such as 
those into^ which expert pacl^s force a quart of 
porter ; but which never, by any known process, can • 
be compelled to disgorge more than a pint and htlf. * 
It contained a thin liquid of a bluish-gray colour; 
and we were instructed to pour a certain proportion 
into such hrine-pana as contained liains or other 
comestibles, for the purpose of imparting thereto 
tho flavour peculiarly appertaining to smoked meats. 

So we did ; und very excellent we found the receipt 
to be. 

Now, this liquid was not the cunningly devised 
product of chemistry, possessing the taste of smoke, 
without any approximation to the reality. It was 
real honti-jide smoke, procured from wood, dnd bottled 
up in its unadulterated purity, and was obtained in 
this wise : 

, In ISouth Wales, tliere exists an establishment for 
the manufactory of pyroligneous acid, an article nnicU 
in favour with the great pickliiig-houaes. What is 
gcnerall}^ sxipposcd to be white-wino vinegar, is often, 
in reality, the product of these works ; and it is well 
for the consumer if more deleterious ingredients aro 
not used. As its name indicates, this acid is obtained 
from burning wood, of which largo quantities are 
annually consumefl. For some time, tho smoke 
arising therefrom was allowed to escape; but these 
are not tho times to waste anything. Modern science, 
as Dr Lyon Playfair observes, is a great economist. 
She collects cast horseshoe nails, and, hey, presto! 
H;hey reappear as murdering guns and glittering 
sabres; she carefully save^ ‘the clippings of the 
travelling tinker,' and, mixing them with * the parings 
of horses’ hoofs, or the cast-off woollen garments of 
the poorest inhabitant of the sister isle,’ reproduces 
these unconsidcred trifles in the form of * hues of the 
brightest dye,’ to adorn the dresses wherawitii our 
courtly dames delight to deck their persons. The 
convenient vesta, or lucifer-match, owes its pbospitprtc 
constituents to the bones of dead animals. Aquafortis, 
and the offensive oils from gas-tar, are converted into 
perfumes for my lady’s toilet ; and tlie delicate odours 
of the costly sou dfs milh Jiewrs^ can boast no better 
origin than the noxious effluvia of our sewers. 

Clearly, then, it was a mistake to allow even wood- 
smoke to 

Waste its fragrance on the desert air. 

So, without the constraining influence of an act of 
parliament, the proprietors of the pyroligiieDUs acid- 
works resolved on e(x>nomising and utlljelng^^^4^ 
smoke. For this purpose they botlt, over the pj^e, 
a condensing chamber, ahd the smoke entering^therein, 
and having no outlet, became converted Into a fluids 
such as we have described. In this st^te it was, and, 
we presume, stUl is, bottled off for public conilamp- 
tion; and ita^ use effecting a gtieat eaving of earpens^ 
in the curing of sudi meats aswfequke to he isfioked : 
for the gratlfleatkm of epicurean ps&tes, a considerable 
demand fsr It has arisen. Bo vtiiat ^ahottfe of sni^cito 
is no longer tlae in^esiiilfie sop* 

posed to be in ths wuf youth, b^ ^ 

mm been resolved intb a anbat^^ end, 


claims Its pUce amongst those iogenioui a|}pefil«Nm> 
whicli-*at the manttfactoteni say in their aaveWiee* 
ments-^-^no good bousekeepmr should ho without*^ 

O 9 E O t A: 

^ A EOMAJSCfi. 

ciiaftbh 1/XaCtiv ,— a dbap shot by jak& 

Fan two hours this singular condict was oon^ 
tinned, withoilrt any material cViange in the dispo- 
bHiou of the combatants^ Now and then an odd man 
might be seen darting from tree to trde with a 
velocity as if projected from a howitzer— his object, 
eiflier to find a trunk that would afiord better cover 
to his own body, or a point that would unJover the 
• lil>d V — or a portion of It — of some marked antagonise. 

• trunks were barely thick enough to screen us. | 
Some remained on their feet, using the precaution to 
luako themselves as * small ’ as possible, by standing I 
rigidly erect, and keeping their bodies carefully | 
aligned. Others, perceiving that the pines bulged 
a little at tlio roots, had thrown themselves flat 
upon their faces, sad in this attitude continued to 
loud and fire. 

The sun was long since high in tho heavens, for 
. it had been near sunrise wlicn the conflict began. 
There was no obscurity to hide either party from the 
view of the other ; though in this the Indians had a 
slight advantage on account of the opening in our j 
rear. But even in tlie depth of the lorest tliere was I 
light enough for our purpose. JVIany of tho dead fas- 1 
(•idea had lallen— tho ground was deeply bedded with 
them — and those that btiU drooped overhead termed 
but a gauzy screen against the brilliant sunbeams. | 
There was liglit suflleioiit to enable our marksmen 
to bight any object as largo as a dolIar-x>iece that i 
chanced to be within range of their rifles. A hand, 
a portion of an arm, a leg badly aligned, a jawbone 
pnriecting outside the bark, a pair of shoulders too 
broad for tho trunk that should have concealed 
them, even tho outstanding skirt of a dress, was 
sure to draw a shot — perhaps two — from one side or 
the other. A man to have exposed liis full face for 
ten seconds, would have, been almost certain of 
receiving a bullet through his skull, for on butli sides 
there were sharpshooters. 

The two hours had passed, and as yet without any 
. great injury received or inflicted by either party. 
There were some ‘casualties,’ however; and every 
now and then a fresh incident added to the number, 
and kept up the hostile excitement. We had several 
I woufided — one or two severely — and one man killed. 
The latter was a favourite with our men, and liis 
death strengthened their desire for vengeance. 

The •Indian loss must have been greater. We 
had seen several fall to our shots. In our party were 
some of the best marksmen in Florida. Hickman 
was heard to declare he ‘had draved a bead upon 
three, an’ wherever he draved his bead, he war 
. dog goned sartin to put his bullet.’ 

Weathbrford had shot his man, killing him on the 
spot. This was beyond conjecture, for tho dead body 
of the sava^iu could be seen lying between two trees 
whero^U had Dalleu. His comrades feared, that in 
dragi^g It away, they might expose themselves to 
that terrible rifle. 

-After a time, the Indians began to practise a 
chapter of tactips, which proved that, in this mode 
of warfare^ they were our superiors. Instead of one, 
two, of them would piSoe themselves behind a tree, 
or two trees that stood close together; and as soon 
«s one fifOd, the ot^ier was reaefy to take aim. Of 
coarse^ the mau at whom the first shot had been 
„ his now carried m 

«»»pty be ebout his person, 


proved to bo the h^0m the Mi of 

crMft wss disobtoted, seversl of our isuth received 
wounds, and one more of onr humbOr wds Ant dead 
by his tree. ' ^ 

Tills ruse incressed the exasperation of our then, the 
more so that they could not reciprocate the etrategy. 
Our numbers were not sufflclent. To have taken post 
by ‘ twos ’ would have thinhed our line, so that we 
could not have defended it We wdre compelled, 
therefore, to remain as we were, but grew more 
careful how we exposed ourselves to the cunning 
fence of our enemies. 

There was one instance, in which the savages 
were paid back in tlicir own Qoin. Black Jake and 
1 were partners in this rcranr^e. 

We were sheltered by two trees almost close 
together, and had for antagonists no less than three 
savages, wlio had been all the morning most active 
ill firing at us. 1 had received om» of their bullets 
through the sleeve of my coat, and Jake had the 
dandrurt driven out of his wool; but noitlier of us 
had been wounded. During the contest, I had got 
sight upon one, and fancied I had spilled Ills blood* 

I could not be certain, however, as tlie three were 
well covered behind a clump of trees, and hidden 
by a thicket of dwarf palmettoea. 

One of those Indians, Jake wished particularly to 
kill. He was a tall savage — and much larger than 
either of the others. He wore a head-dress of king- 
vulture plumes, nnd was otherwise distinguished by 
his costume. In all probability, he was a chief. 
What was most peculiar in bis appearance was his 
face — for we saw it at intervals, thougli only for an 
instant at a time. It was covered all over with 
a scarlet pigment — vermilion it appeared — and shone 
through tlie trees like a counterpart of the sun. 

It was not this, however, that had rendered the 
Indian an object of Jake’s siiecial vengeance; the 
cause was different. The savage had noticed Jake’s 
colour, and had taunted him with it several times 
during tlie fray. He spoke in his native tongue, but 
Jake comprehended it well enough. He was spited — 
exasperated — and vowed vengeance against the scarlet 
chief. 

I contrived to give him an opportunity. Cunningly 
adjusting my cap, so that it appeared to contain my 
head, 1 caused it to protrude a little around tho 
trunk of the tree. It was aii old and well-known 
ruse, but for all that, in Jake’s phraseology, it 
‘fooled’ the Indian. The red face appeared above 
the pahnettoos. A puff of smoke rose from belnw 
it. The cap was jerked out of niy hand ; I heard 
the report of the shot that had done it. 

Simultaneously I heard another crack, louder and 
nearer— the report of tlie negro’s piece. ^ 

I peeped round the tree to witness the effect. A 
spot of darker red dappled tiie bright diik-^the 
vermilion became suddenly encrimsoued. It was but 
a glance 1 had, for in the next instant tlie painted ' 
savage lay doubled up among the bushes. i 

During all the time we had been engaged, the 
Indians did not appear desirous of advancing upon 
us— although certainly they were far superior to ue in 
point of numbers. The party we had been pursuing 
had been joined by another as numerous as it^ell 
Not less than a hundred were now upon the ground, 
and had been so from the beginning ^of the flgjbi. < 
But for this accession, they would hardly have dared 
to attack uS; and but for our knowing we 
, should have charged them bt once, and ttled the n 
I chances of a hand-^to«'hand oonflict^ But we saw that 
tliey far outnumbered ns, and we were content ^ 
act on tbo defensive to hold our position. « 

Thby appeared satisfied with by 

closing rapidly inwards, fhev could have ov'eimowdred 
us with ttundisrs. After all> thefe ranks wordd hwre ' 




been well thinned before reaching our line, and some 
of their best men would iiave fallen. Ko men calcu- 
late Buch chances more carefully than Indiana; and 
perhaps none are inferior to them ia diargSng u foe 
that is intrenched. The weakest fort, the most llim«y 
stockade, can be easily defended against the red 
warriors of the West. 

Their intention having been foiled, hy the failure of 
their first charge, they appeared not . to contemplate 
another — contented to hold us in siege— for to that, 
situation we were in reality reduced. 

After' a time, their firing became less frequent, 
until it nearly ceased altogether ; but we know that 
this did not indicate any intention to retreat. On 
the contrary, we saw some of them kindling fires afar 
oif in the woods— no doubt with the design of cooking 
their breakfasts. 

There urns not* a man among us who did not envy 
them their occupation. 

CKAPTEtt I.XXXV. 

A MKAOlUS KKAL. 

To US, the partial armistice was of no advantage : 
wo dared not stir from the trees. We were athirst, 
and water within sight — the pond glittering in the 
centre of the glade. Better tlicre had been none, 
8 incM3 we dared not approach it; it only served to 
tantalise us. 

The Indians were seen to eat, without leaving their 
lines. A few waited on the rest, bringing them 
food from the firea Women were observed pasain.g 
backward and forward, almost within range of our 
guns. 

We were, all of us, hungry as famished wolves. 
We had been twonty-four liours without tasting food 
' — oven longer than that— and the sight of our enemies, 
feasting before our very faces, gave a keener edge to 
our appetites, reviving at the same time our anger 
and chagrin. ' They even taunted us on our starving 
condition. 

Old Hickman had grown furiotis; he was heard 
to declare that lie ‘ war hungry enough to eat a raw 
Indyon, if he kud only jist git his teeth upon one •/ 
and lie looked fierce enough to have carried out the 
threat. 

*The sight o* cussed redskins/ continued ho, ‘swal- 
lerin* huj. collops o* meat, while Christy inn whites 
hain’t neery bone to pick, w^nr enough to rile one to 
the last joint in the eend o’ the toes — by the tarnal 
allygator, it war ! ’ 

It is a bare place, indeed, %vhere such men as 
Hickman and Weatherford will not find resources; 
and the energies of both w’ere now bent upon dis- 
covery. They were seen scratching among the dead 
needles of the pines, that, as already stated, formed a 
thick layer over the surface of the ground. Of wiiat 
were they in search ? — worms ? grubs ? larvsc, or 
lizards? One might have fancied so; but no— it w^as 
not come to that. Hungry as they were, they were 
not yet ready to feed upon the reptilia, A better 
^resource « had suggested itself to them; and shortly 
after, a Joyful exclamation announced that they had 
di^yor^ tl^ object of their search. 

Hickman, was seen holding up a brownish-coloured 
mass, of conical form, somewhat resembling a large 
pine-ai^lOp^ It was a cone of the broom-pine— easily 
Tecognisable by its size and shape. 

‘ Now, fellers I ' shouted he, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard by all around the glade, ^jest g'aflier 
a wdieen o* these hyar tree-eggs, an’ break PPen. 
pro’ll find kurnejf inside o* ’em, that ain’t bad cliawin’. 
They ain’t equal to hog anMiomipy^; hutwehain^got 
bog an’ hominy ; an’ these hyat’fl saarve in a pinch, I 
.yeck’n. Ef ye *11 only root among the jrubbage aroun* 
ye, ye 11 scare tjp a Vrheem Jist try It/ v. ' V 


The suggestion • was eagerly adopted, and in an 
instant *aU hands’ were seen scratching up the dead 
leaves in search of pine-eohes. Some lay upon tl)e 
surface near at, hand, and were easily procured, while 
others further off wore jerked within reach by ram- 
rods or the barrels of rifles. Less or more, every 
one was enabled to obtain a supply* ^ * 

I The cones were quickly cut open, imd.the nuts 
: greedily devoured. It was by no means an inferior 
food, for the kernels of the broom-pino are both 
nutritive and pleasant to the taste. Their quality 
! gave universal satisfaction — it was only in quantity 
I they were deficient— for there >vere not enough of 
them within reach to stay the cravings of" fifty 
1 stomach 8 ‘liungry as ours wen^' 

There was some joking over tliis dry breakfast^ 
and the more reckless of the party laughed wftiilo 
they ate, as though it had been a nutting frolic. 
But the laughter w'as short-lived — our situation was 
too serious to admit of much levity. 

It w’sia an interval while the firing of the onemy 
had slatdcenod, almost ceased ; and w'o had ample 
time to consider the perils of our position. 

Up to this time, it liad not occurred to us that we 
were in reality hesif^ged. ’i’he hurried excitement of 
the conflict had left us no time for reflection. Wo 
only looked upon the affair os a skirmish, that must 
soon come to an end by one side or the otlier i)roving 
victorious. 

The contest no longer Avore that look; it hnd 
assumed the aspect of a siege. \Vc were encom- 
passed on everj^ side — shut up as if in a fortress, but 
not half 80 secure. Our only stockade Avns the circle 
of standing trees, ajid wo had no blockhouse to retire 
to in tlie event of being wounded. Each man was 
a sentry, with a /owr of guard-duty that must* be 
continual ! 

Our situation was perilous in the extreme. There 
was no i)rospcct of escape. Our horses had ol! 
galIoi>ed off. One otdy rcniained lying dead by the 
side of the pond. He had been killed by a bullet, 
but it carno not from the enemy. Hickman had fired 
the shot, I saw him, and wondered at the time 
what could be his object. The hunter had his 
reasons ; but it was only afterwards 1 learned them. 

We could hold our ground agtiinst five times our 
number — almost any odds — but how about food? 

Thirst we did not fear. At night, we woulrf have 
relief. Under the cover of night, w'c could approach 
tlie pond. 

We had no- apprehension about the want of witj;er; 
but how were w^e to obtain food ? The we 

had gathered had proved but a bite : there '^Crd no 
more within reaqh ; wo must yield to hunger— to 
famine* 

We conversed with one another freely, aa if face 
to face. We canvassed our prospects. They were 
gloomy enough. 

How was the afikir to end ? How w^ere wo to he 
delivered from our perilous situation? These were 
the questions that passed from moqfh to mouth, and 
occupied the thoughts of all. 

Only one plan oflered a plausible ohanc 4 > of escape; 
and that was to hold our position tihtil ni|K5N.tfall, 
make a sally in the darkness, and fight our way 
through the lines of our foes. It would bo running 
the gauntlet; a few of us Avould certainly fall — 
perhaps many^ — but some would esgape. . To stay 
where we were, was to submit ourselves, td certain 
sacrifice. There was no likelihood of ow being 
rescued by others; no ono eatortained sTich.n hop<5* 
As soon as fencer overcame ^us, we shbtild bp 
massAcrod to ^ 

Hather than patiently abide etioh a we i®eol^^ 
while yet stroit^j to risk idl cbanOes/Md^i^^ 
through the Hddst of the besiegers. iJDtebneas would 
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favour tile . atfemjkt, and anxiously we awaitud tlio 
going dQWn of the sun. ^ 

- OHAX^Wa I-XXXVI, 

A ]>Hou buhind* 

If we thought the time long, it was not ftom want 
of occupation* ^ , 

During the day, the Indians at intervals renewed 
their attack; notwithstanding all our vigilance, 
we Imd anot1#r man killed, and several slightly 
wounded. 

In these skirmishes, the savages shewed a deter- 
mination to get nearer our line, by making their 
advances from tree to titje. We perfectly understood 
their object. It was not that tlicy had any design of 
dosfcg with us, though their numbers might have 
justified them in doing so. They were now still more 
numerous than at the beginning of tlie fight. Another 
band had arrived upon the ground; we had heard 
the sltout of welcome that hailed their coming. 

But even with this accession of strength, they did 
not design to come to tlie encounter of short weapons. 
Their purpose in advancing was different, and we 
understood it. They had perceived that by getting 
close to our convex line, they would be near enough 
to dre upon those on the opposite side of the glade, 
who, of course, would be exposed to their aim. 

To prevent this, therefore, now became our chief 
object and anxiety, and it was necessary to redouble 
our vigilance. We did so, regarding with scrutinising 
glances the trunks behind which we knew* tlie savages 
were slculking, and eyeing them as keenly as the 
ferret-hunter watches the burrows of the warren- 

They had but slight success in their endeavours to 
advance. It cost them several of their boldest men ; 
for the moment these essayed to rush forward, the 
cracks of three or four rifles were certain to be 
heard ; and almost as certain was one of them to 
deliver its messenger of death. 

The Indians soon became tired of attempting this 
dangerous manoeuvre; and, as evening approached, 
appeared to give up their design, and content 
themselves by holding us in siege. 

We were glad w'hen the sun set, and the twilight 
came on. It would soon pass, and we should be able 
to reach the water. The men were maddened with 
thirst, for they had been suffering from it throughout 
the whole day. 

Dui^g the daylight, many would have gone to the 
water^ hkd they not been restrained by the precepts 
of iWiti^ore prxident, and perhaps more effectually by 
an incident, of which they had all been spectators. 
One more reckless than tho • rest had risked the 
attempt. He had ' succeeded in reaching the pond, I 
drank to his satisfaction, and was hastening back to 
his post, when a shot from tlm savages stretched ■ 
him, dead upon the sward. He was the man last I 
killed, and his lifeless body now lay in the open 
ground, before the eyes of his comrades. It .proved 
a warning to all ; for, despite the torture from thirst, 
no one cared the rash experiment. 

At length tlie welcome darkness descended-^nly a 
glimmer of gray light lingered in tiie leaden sky. 
Men in twos and threes were now seen approaching 
tho pond. Like spectres they moved, silently gliding 
over the open ground, but in stooping attitudes, 
and heads bent eagerly forward in the direction of the 
water. We did not align at once— though all were 
alike eager to quench their thirst— but the admoni^ 
turns of thg old hunter had their effect; and the 
jnoro oohtinent resolved to endure their pangs a little, 
longer, and wait tiU the others should get back to 

' their -posts-*: '; ■ / 

It was prudenl^ Ve sd anted ; for at this crisis, 
^diani^iko4bi!kl)t auspe^^ wiss going 


— ^renewed their firing with fresh eneigy* Whole* 
volleys were discharged inward, and. without 
tho darkness must liave hindered an aim-«but for 
all that, the bullets buzzed past our ears liko hornets 
upon their fiight. . 

Tiicre was a cry raised that the Indiana were ^sing 
upon Us ; and those who had gone to the water rushed 
rapidly back— some even without staying to tiiStO l^e . 
much desired water. 

Daring all tins time I had remained behind my 
tree. My black follower had also stuck to his post ' 
like a faithful sentinel, ns he was. Wo talked of 
relieving one another by tUrns, and Jake insisted 
that I should ‘ drink flriit/ 1 had partially ooUionted 
to this arrangonioiit, when the lire of the enemy 
suddenly reopened. 

Like others, wo were apprehensive that tho savages 
were about to advance, and well knew thc5 nec^essity , 
of keeping them back. AVe agreed to keep our ground 
for a little longer. 

1 had * one eye round the trunk of tho tree/ with 
my rifle raised to the level. I was watching for a 
flasli from the gun of some antagonist, to guide nie in 
my aim ; when, all on a sudden, I felt my arm jerked 
upward, and my rifle shaken out of my grasp* 

There was no mystery about it, A bullet had 
passed through my arm, pienung the muscles that 
upheld it. 1 had shewn too much of my shoulder, 
and was wounded — nothing more. 

My first tliought was to look to my wound; T 
felt it distinctly enough, and this enabled me to 
discover the place. 1 saw that the ball had passed 
through tho upper part of my right arm, just below 
the shoulder ; and in its further progress had creased 
the breast of my uniform coat, wdiero its trace was 
visible in the torn cloth. 

There was still light sufficient to enable me to 
make these observations; and furthermore, that a 
tln(;k stream of blood was gushing from the ivound, 

I commenced unbuttoning my coat, the better to 
get at it. Tlie black was already by my side, rending 
his shirt into ribbons: 

All at once, I heard him uttering an exclamatlou 
of surprise, followed by the words : 

‘ Gorraoiighty I Massr George, dat shot come from 
ahind ! * 

‘From behind?'! shouted, echoing hia words, and 
once more looking to the wound. Some suspicion of 
this had already been in my thoughts : I fancied that 
I had yi’/f the shot from behind. 

It had been no fancy. On a more minute examina- 
tion of tho wound, and tho torn traces Upon tho 
breast of .my coat, the direction of the bullet was 
plainly perceived. Undoubtedly, it had struck me 
from behind. 

‘Good God, Jake,' I exclaimed, ‘it is so; the 
Indians liave advanced to tho other side of tho glade 
— we are lost V ♦ , , 

Under this belief, we both faced towards the^ 
opening; when at the moment, as if to confirm us, 
another bullet whistled past our ears, and atnMfilP 
with a heavy ‘thud 'into the tree behind which wu 
were kneeling. It had certainly been fired from the 
other side of the glade: we saw the fiashj; and beard 
the report of the gun that had sent it. ^ % 

What had become of our comrades on that J 
Had they abandoned their posts, and permitted Ike 
Indians to advance? Were, they all by tlie pond,' 
and thus neglecting their duty ? 

These were the first conjeetures both of d'abd 
, and myself. 

It was too dark fov us to see them under the 
shadow of the pines, but neither did tltey appear in 
the open gxuund. We were pqzzled, and shouted 
idoud for.itU ex|ilanation. > 

If tb^' were r^ds, we beard them not; Ihr at 
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Viat moment a vild yell ftom our salvage enemies 
drowned all other cries, and a sight hurst upon our 
eyes that caused the blood to run cold within ,us« 

Directly in front of the position that Jahe and I 
held, and close to the Indian lines, a red flame was 
seen suddimly springing up fVom^ the earth. It rose 
in suooessire puffb, each leaping higher and higher, 
until it had ascended among tlie tops of the trees. 
It resembled the flashes of large masses of gun- 
powder, that had been ignited upon the ground, 
and such In reality it was. We read the intention 
at a glance. The Indians were attempting to Are 
the forest. 

Their success was almost instantaneous. As soon 
as the sulphureous blaze came in contact with the 
withered fascicles of the pines, the latter cauglit as 
though they bad been tinder ; and with the velocity 
of projected rockets, the fliames shot out in diflerent 
directions, and danced far above the tops of the 
' tallest trees. 

We looked around: on all sides, wc beheld a 
similar spectacle. That Wild yell had been the 
signal for a^ circle of fires. The glade was encom- 
passed by a wall of flame, red, roaring, and gigantic. 
The wliole forest was on fire. 

from all points, the fiamea appeared closing inward, 
sweeping the trees as if they had been withered grass, 
and leaping in long jets high into the heavens. I 

The smoke now came heavily around us, each | 
moment growing denser ns the fire approached, | 
while the heated atmosphere was no longer endur- 
able; already it stifled our breathing. 

Destruction stared us in the face, and men shouted 
in despair ; but the roar of the burning pines drowned 
their voices, and one could not even hear his comrade 
who was nearest. But their looks told their thouglits, 
for, before the smoke fell, tlie glade was lit up with 
intense brilliancy, and we could see one another with 
unnatural distinctness. In the faces of all appeared 
the anxiety of awe. 

Not long continued I to share it ; too much blood 
had escaped from my neglected w^ound. I tried to 
make into the open ground — as I saw others doing — 
but before I had advanced two steps from the tree, 
my limbs tottered beneath me, and 1 fell fainting to 
the earth. 
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I had a last thought as I fell; it was, that my life 
had reached its termination — that in a few seconds 
my body would be embraced by the 'fiamea, and I 
should horribl 3 » perish. 

The thought drew from me a feeble scroani,; and 
with that scream my senses forsook me. I was 
as senseless as if dead — indeed, so far as sensi** 
bility wenj, I was dead — and had the flames at that 
mofhent swept over me, I should not have felt them. 
In all probability, I might have been burnt to a 
cinder without enduring further pain. 

I>uring the interval of my unconsciousness, 1 had 
neither dr^tti nog apparition. By this, I know that 
my soul must !mve forsaken its earthly tenement. It 
may , have been hoyering ttbove or around, but it was 
ho longer withiu me. . It bad separated from my 
iiepsiss, that were all dei^. | 

Dead, but capable of 'being mtored to life; and, 
Ihiply, a restorative waS at hand^ with one to 
aflib^nistet It. , ' | 

When consciousness returned, the first percieption I 
had was that I was up to my neck in water. I was in 
the, pond, and In a feenmbent position^i^ tohe and 
body under the wWteiv with only my he^. above the 
surface, restiijg against the bank. A man was kneel- 
ing over me, Mmself haif immersed. My returning 
senses soon enabled me to tell who it was — the fiii^ 


I ful black. . Ho had my pulse in his hand, and was 
I gazing into my featnres with silent earnestness. 

I AS, my open, eyes repHed to his ga^ he uttered an 
exclamation of joy, atod flic Words ^ ^QoHy^ Massr 
j George! you lib. lliank W’to Gorremiglity, you Jib. 

I Keep up ya heart, young massr ; yous a gwioe to git 
ober it — sartin yous a gwine to git ober lt.* 

‘I hope so, Jake,’ was my reply' !tt <a weak voice; 
but feeble though it was, it roused the faithfbl fellow 
into a transport of delight, and he cdi^||^ued to utter 
his cheering ejaculations. 

I was able to raise my head and look around. It 
was a dread spectacle that on all sides greeted my 
eyes, an^ there was. plenty’ of light wherewith to 
view it. * . 4 

The forest was still on fire, burning with a con- 
tinued roar, as of thunder, or a mighty wind, varied 
with hissing noises and a loud crackling that resem- 
bled the platoon-firing of musketry. One might have 
fancied it the fusilade of the Indians, but that was 
impossible. They must long since have retreateii 
iKsforc the spreading circle of that all-consuming 
conflagration. 

There was less flame than when I had last, looked 
upon it ; and less smoke in the atmosphere. The dry 
foliage had been suddenly reduced to a cinder, and tlic 
twiggy fragments had fallen to the earth, wliere they 
lay in a dense bed of glowing embers. 

Out of this rose the tall trunks, half stripped of their 
branches, and all on fire. The crisp scaling bark had 
caught freely, and the resinous sap-wood was readily 
yielding to the flames. Many trees had burnt far 
inward, and looked like huge columns of iron heated 
to redness. The spectacle presented an* aspect of the 
infcwial. 

The sense of feeling, too, miglit have suggested 
fiuudes of the infernal world. The heat was intense ; 
the atmosphere quivered wdth the drifting calorlci 
The liair had crisped upon my head ; my skin had 
the 1‘ecl of blistering, and the air I inhaled resembled 
steam from the ’s(‘ape-pipG of an engine. 

Instinctively, I looked for ^ my comrades. A 
group of a dozen or more wer<i upon the open ground, 
near the edge of the pond, but these were not all. 
There should have been nearer fifty. Where were 
th,e others ? Had they perished in the flames ? Where 
were they ? 

Mechanically, I put the question to Jake. 

‘ Thar, massr,' he replied, pointing downward. * Tha* 
be all safe yet — ebbery one ob um, I b’lieve,’ • , 

I looked across, the surface of the pon(| » th^e 
dozen roundish objects met my glance; they,,wre 
the heads of my companions. 

Like my own, their bodies were submerged, most of 
them to the very neck. They had thus placed them- 
selves to shun the smoke, as well as the broiling 
heat. 

But the others— they on the bank — why had they 
not also availed themselves of this cunning precau- 
tion ? Why were they still standing exposed to the 
flenje heat, and amid th^ drifting clouds of smoke ? 

The latter had grown thin and gauze-1 fke^ The 
forms of the men were seen distinctly through it, 
magnified as in a mist. Like giants, they were strid- 
ing over the ground, and the guns in their hands 
appeared of colossal proportions.,, 

* Their gestures were abrupt, and their whole bearing 
shewed they were in a state of half^frenzled excite- 
ment. It Was 'naturid enough, amid the circumid:ances 
that surrounded them. I saw they w^e the principal 
men of our party. I saw'lSlickman and Wektb^ford 
among them, both gestieulieting freely. No doub)i 
thw iivere debating tow wo tihouid act. * 

^ils was the' cdbjacturb 1 to 

glance ; but a further survey of the gponiip convineed 
me I wks in emr. 
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It wiis no abtm^ oar future pliuia* Xn 

the lull, between the voHeye of the crackliofit pines, I 
could hear their voieee. They were those of men 
engaged in deadly disimte— especially the voices of 
Hickman and Weatherford, that reached the ear in 
conclamation, both speaking in a tone that betokened 
some desperate fueling of indignation. 

At this mcmijsxit, the smoke drifting aside, dis- 
covered a group still further from the edge of tlie 
pond. Thera were six men in this group, standing in 
threes ; and I J^rceived that the middle man of each 
, three was tightly grasped by the others. Two of 
them, were prisoners I 
Were they Indians? two of our enemies who, amid 
the confusion of the dre, had strayed into the glade. 
Aid been captured ? 

* If was my first thought; but at that instant a jot 
of flame, shooting upward among the tree-tops, filled 
the glade with a flood of brilliant light. The group 
thus illumined, could be seen as distinctly as by 
the light of day. I was no longer in doubt about 
the captives ; their faces Were before me — white and 
ghastly, as if with fear. Even the red light failed to 
tluge them with its colour ; hut, wan as tliey were, I 
had no difliculty in recognising them. They Were 
Spence and Williams. 
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I turned to tho black for an explanation, but before 
ho could make reply to my interrogatory, I more 
than half comprehended the situation. 

My own plight admonished me. I remembered my 
wound; I remembered that I Imd received it from 
Miiid, I remembered that the bullet that struck the 
tree came from the same quarter. I thought we had 
been indebted to the savages for the shots ; but, no ; 
worse savages — Spence und Williams — were the men 
who had flred them ! 

The roflecUon was awful ; the motive, mysterious. | 
And now returned to my thoughts tho occurrences 
of tile preceding night: the conduct of these two 
fellows in the forest ; tho suspicious hints tlirown out 
by old Hickman and his comrade; and far beyond 
the preceding night, other circumstances — still well 
marked upon tny memory — rose freshly before me- 
licre again was the iiand of Arens Kinggold. 0 

God I to think that this arch-monster 

‘®ar only a tryin’ them two daam raskell,' said 
reply to the interrogatory I had put; ‘dat’s 
Aey am ’bout, Massr George — dat 's all.' 

I asked mechanically, for I already knew 
who we#e meant by the ‘ two daam raskell.* 

* tior, Massr George, ddant you see um ober yonder? 
Golly 1 thar as white as peeled punkius— Spence an’ 
Willims. It war them that shot you, an’ no ind-i-ens 
arter all. 1 know’d dat from tba fust, an* I tor Mass 
Hickman de same ; but Mass Hickman /dare he, see 
um fot hissef, an’ so too Mass Weathaford. Boaf 
seed um Are tha two shots. Thar a tryin’ on ’em for 
tba live8-*-dat ’s what tha am adoin’.’. 

With strange interest I once more turned my eyes 
outward, and gaged, first at one group, tlien the other. 

The fire was now making less noise, tho sap-wood 
having nearly burnt out ; and the detonations, caused 
by the escaping of the pent mr from its cellular cavi- 
ties, had grOwu 1«BB frequent. Voices could be heard 
over the glade, and to those of the improvised jury I 
listened attentively. . I perceived that a dispute was 
®oing,oti. Tim jurors wfero not, agreed upon their 
verd^t i some advocating ibe ' immediate death of 
the prisoners; whUe others^ averse to such prompt 
pl^iihpieiit,, were Ibr keeping them until Ihrther 
inquiry should be mode thett conducts , . 

; Ttoe some who oould .not credit their guilfci. 


the deed was too monstrous and improbkUlo under 
what motive could they have committed tt? # knob 
a time^ too, with their own lives in direst jehpsrdy ? 

‘Ne’er a bit o’ jeppurdy/ exclaimed JHnicihasv hu 
reply to tlie interrogatory—^* ne’er a bit o' joppurdy. 
Thar hain’t been a shot fhred at ey ther on *eh> this Iml 
day. I tell ye, fellers, thar 's a unnerstannin’' atweeu 
’em an’ the Indyens. Thar no better 'u spies, an* 
thar last night’s work proves it. ’Twar all bamfoos;le 
about thar gittin’ lost; ’em fellers git lost adeedt ' 
Both on ’em knows these byav wuds as well as too 
anymals thet lives in ’em. Thuv both been hyar / 
many’s the time, an’ a wheen too often, I reck’n. 
Lost ! Wagh I did yqs iver heer o’ a *cqoii gittin’ lost ? ’ 
Some one made rejdy. I did not hear whait^was 
said, but the voice of the hunter again sounded / 
distinct and clear. 

* Ye palaver about thar motive. I s’pose you mean ' 
thar reezuns for sich a bloody biamess ? Them, I ’ 
acknulle<lge, ain’t clar, but I hev my sespicions tdo^ 

1 ain’t a gwinc to say who or what. Thar’s some 
things as moot be, an’ thar’s some -us moutn’t; but 
I’ve seed queer doin’s in these last five yeern ; anf 
I ’ve heern o* others, an’ if what I ’vc heern hea true— 
what I ’ve seed I know to be—- then 1 tell ye, fellers, 
thar ’s a bigger than oy ther o’ thesen at tlie bottom o’ 
the hul bizness — that ’a what thar be.’ 

‘ But do you really say you saw them fire in that 
direction ? Arc you sure of that ? ’ 

This inquiry was put by a tall man, who stood in 
the midst of the disputing party — a man of advanced 
age, and of somewhat severe, though venemble aspect, 

1 knew him as one of our neighbours in the settle- 
ment — an extensive planter — who had some inter- 
course with my uncle, and out of friendship for our 
family, had joined the pursuit. 

‘ Sure I’ eciiood tho old hunter, with emphasis, and 
not without some show of indignation. ‘ Didn’t me an’ 
Jim Wealherford see ’em wi’ our own two eyes ? an” 
thar good enough, 1 reck’n, to watch sich varmints 
as ’em. We’d i)een a wntchin’ ’em all day, for wo 
know’d thar war somethin* ugly afoot. We seed ’ent 
botli fire acrost the gleed, an’ sight plum-centro at 
young Kandolph. Beside, the black himself sez that 
the two shots comed that away. What more proof 
kin you want ? * 

At this moment, I heard a voiqe by my side. It 
was that of Jake culling out to the crowd, 

‘ Mass Hickman,’ criell lie, * if dey want more 
proof, 1 b’Jieve dis nigga can gib it. One ob de 
bullets miss young massr, an* stuck in tha tree. 
Yonner ’s tha berry tree if self we wa behind ; St ain*t 
burn yet; it ain’t been afire. Maybe, genl’m’n, you 
mout find tha bullet thar still; you tell w^hose guul 
he ’longs to ? ’ 

The suggestion was instantly adopted. Sevevkl 
men ran towards the tree behind which Jake and 
I had iield post, and which, with a few others near 
it, for some reason or other, liad escaped tbe flames, 
and still stood with trunks black and unscathed, in 
front of the conflagration. Jakb lyhnt with the rest, 
and pointed out the spot. ■ 

The bark was scrutinised, Hie >sbot-hole found, and/ 
the leaden witness carefully picked out. It wall still! 
in its globe shape, slightly tom by the grooves of \ 

barrel. It was a rifle-buUet, and one of Iho ;; 

largest size. It was known that Bjpence cardid > 
piece of large calibre. The guns of all tho jparty wer^ ^ 
brought forward, qnd their measure taken: the bul^st 
would enter the barrel of no other tiflo save that of 
Spence. \ 

Their guilt was evtdeiit ; tho «verdlef 
delayed. that the 

-die/ ^ ■ a;' a,;, - t 

j ‘An’iet Wdioieatado^ast^ 

iiidignantJy ri^iig hk vol^ ' 


CHAMBBBS’S JOtmAlsi 


time bringing his piede to th% tevd. Jim 

Weatlierford, look to sightii liet Vhi go that,' 
fellows, an* take yerselves out o’ the way* We 'U gie 
'em a (ffaanoe for thar cussed Uves. They may tajte 
to yonnex trees if they like, atf git.’customed'to it, 
for they ’ll be in a hotter place than thet afore long. 
Let go— Jet ’em go, I say ; or, by the ’tarnal, I *11 

fire into themUhlle o’ ye !’ 

The men who had hold of the prisoners perceiving 
the threatening attitude of the hunter, and fearing 
that he might make good his words, suddenly dropped 
their charge, and ran back towards the group of jurors. 

The two wretches appeared bewildered. Terror 
seemed to hold them speechless and fa«t, as if bound 
to the spot. Neitlier made an effort to leave the 
ground, . Perhaps the complete impossibility of such 
a thing was apparent to them, and prostrated all 
power to make the attempt. They could not have 
escaped from the glade. Tlieir taking to the trees 
Was only a mockery of the indignant hunter ; in ten 
seconds they would have been roasted among the 
blazing branches. 

It was a moment of breathless suspense. Only 
one voice was heard — that of Hickman. 

*Kow, Jim, you Spence; leave tother to me.* 

This was said in a hurried undertone; and the 
words wore scarce uttered as the two rifles cracked 
simultaneously. 

Tiie smoke drifting aside, disclosed the deadly effect 
of the shot. The execution was over. The worthless 
renegades had ceased to live. 


PEGASUS IN H Alt NESS. 

VROU THE 

To a horfic-^air — Newmarket, say, the name, 
Where other wares were interchanged as well. 
Once on a time a starving Poet came. 

Urged by stern want, his Pegasus to sell. 

Loud neighed the hippogrilf, and proudly pinnccd 
In splendid style before the astonished crow<i ; 

Ah stood stock-still to gaze, as if entranced. 

* Tlie princely animal !’ some cried aloud ; 

^ What thousand pities tliat that form so slim 
Should be disfigured by tliose odious wings; 

The finest carriage else were meet for him— 

’Tis said that from the noblest race ho springs ; 
But in the air what Whip his scat could hold?’ 

So on tlic venture none would risk liis gold. 

At length, a country farmer courage found, 

* The wings, ’tis true, serve fur no use,’ quoth ho ; 
’But wo may have them either dipt or bound, 

. And then for draught the horse would 8uite<l be. 

Cornel 1 will on him venture twenty pound.’ 
r The owner, overjoyed, the offer lieard ; 

Eager to sell his goods without delay, 

The bargain strikes—* 1 take you at your word.’ 
So Hodge trots gaily on his prize away. 

The noble creature straight in harness placed, 
The unaccustomed burden hardly feels, . 
When off he starts in wildly flying haste, 

By noble rage incensed. The carriage reels, 

' ^ And sudden, od a precipice’s brink, 

Is overthrown. ho V cries Hodge ; * I think 
Experfenoe makes men wise ; no more I must 
A^ane this frantic beast with wheel^work .trust. 
But as t9<.morrow. passengers I take, 

The aprightly thing will a fipe leader make ; 

^ Two Other hags he’ll ^nare me, not a doubt, 

And this wild fir^zy wilt with years Wfor put.’ 

At first all prospers W 9 II— the light*wihged steed 
UrgegUji^oomradtes on; the ehrriage flira 
an arrow’s spejsd, 

But sSIp^rsakes the sure and beaten tmek ; 

, No 'shi^^ avail— -no rein can hold him back ; 
Like w|||&ess seises all, in frontio guise .... 


O’er bog md fep, thtohgh hedge and field iftey dash, 
Untih the shatter 9 d:ooa^, a loud oraish, 
c Amidst the travetler*e ori^V^opS short at last. 

And on a steep ascent the wheels stick fast, y 

Poof Xiodge exclaims, with thoughtfinl tiaicn : ^ 

* We have not yet fmitid out the way } 

*TWi1l never answer thus : but stayv 
Another sort of trial shall be seem; • 

Wo ’J1 see what meagre faro and work will do, 

The foolish creature’s spirit to subdup.’ 

Tlie trial made — ere many days are past. 

The beauteous animal declines, 

And soon to a mere shadow pines. 

Cries <Modgc : * I ’ve fimnd it out at last. 

Here, quick ! come yoke him for mo now, \ 

Joined with my strongest ox in yonder plough.’ 

No sooner said than done — behold 
In ludicrous conjunction by one tether 
The Ox and Wingc*! Courser linked together. 
Unwilling steps the Grifiin bold, 

But strains his last remaining might, 

Eager to take his wonted flight. 

In vain — hi.s npighhour plods with steady pace ; 
rim^bus* bright steed must to the Ox give ijhicq. 

With cotmtant opposition worn at length, 

And hovTcd with griet^ the steed of godlike birth, 

With trembling limbs and failing strength 
Sinks, and lies prostrate on the earth. 

’ Accursed beast!’ breaks fi)iili the angry clown 
(By heavy-showering blows his vengeance shewn). 
E’en for the plough thou art too weak and thin. 

Thy master was a rogue, and took me in.' 

While still the swinging lash his wrath hotray.9, 

A joyous youth with light ela.stic tread 
Comes smiling on — a wreath of golden hays, 

With hl.s fair locks entwined, adorns hi.s head ; 

The sounding lyre is in .his practised hand. 

* Whitlier with such a wond’rous pair, my friend ? ’ 

He from a distance to the peasant cries, 

’ The bird and ox linked la one band, 

So strange a tram must every one sut^prlse, 

I prithee for u space thy poor horse lend. 

And for brief trial trust iihn unto me ; 

But be prepared — a marvel shall thou see,’ . ^ 

The hippogriph is speedily unbound — 

Upon his back the laughing youngster springs ; 

The master’s steadfast hand he scarce has found, 
When, champing at thp bit, ho spreads his wings; 
With lightnings flashing from his souUIit eyes^ 

See him, a thing regenerate, arise 
King-like, a very spirit, or a god, 

And rushing as a storm, he waves abroad 
His pomp of pinion— now in heavenward flight. 
Snorting with joy he darts, begins to soar, 

And ere the ©ye can follow, seen no more— 

Bloating, has reached the empyrean height. 

L’Envoi. 

The Pcgalus that here you view, 

Not fed on rich Castaliun dew ; 

But travel-wearied, andj(^o|-lamo, 

■ Will prove, I fear, ignobly tame. 

And all unlike the noble steed 

Of wliich,. Jn German, you may road 
(That scion of immortal raoe 
Poets have ever loved to trace), 

This poor, constrainii^d, and awkvrard creature. 

Scarce seems divine In any filature. * ,,, 

Bos SehlTler’s Ckmmr, then, been oyefrated? ' , . 
No; but he verily hath been ' 

/ - - - j— ■■ _■ ■ ■ . . -■ *'■■■ ** 

Frinted Md FvbUshsd by W, ft B. Chavoebs, 47 Putenios^ 
Bow, LoKDpy, and 309 Kish fitrMC^EniKBvaciv.' Also boUL bv 
■ WzLUAM BoBBRWur, 28 Upper SscfcvilLs fitre^ Bvauv, 
attBookseUsM. 
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FAVOURS RETURNED. 

An interesting meeting was lately held in a 
Icnown reading-room in the northern part of the 
metropolis. The persons cotnposing were all of 
them working-people, and the object professedly was 
to form a society for tlie purpose of sending mis- 
sionaries among the middle and upper classes of 
the community. John Dtiggin, a sailcloth-workor, 
occupied the chair, and professed his readiness to 
give all needful explanations. He said it was a 
notorious fact that, for a number of years past, the 
middle and upper classes had taken a great interest 
in the morals of the lower, trying to abate their 
liabits of intemperance, to introduce knowledge 
amongst them, and to get tboir cliildren trained up 
In tlio way they sliouUl go. This was a very obliging 
thing on the part’ of the rich towards the poor; and 
the poor felt duly grateful for it, as wpuld by and by 
be seep. Now things were so far changed, that those 
who had once been called the better class of people, 
were more in need of moral ' improvement than ever 


paid for it. The working-classes were great suffereiNl 
bj' this system; and it was a strange but an actual 
anomaly of our age, that a serious brewer might be ^ 
subscribing to ragged schools and churches with one 
band, while cheating the ragged out of their money 
with the other. To pass from these matters — he 
would proceed to advert to various delinquencies of 
the middle classes which had been brought to light 
within, the last two or three years. First came tho 
trial of Paul, Strachnn, and Bates for appropriation 
of the property of others intrusted to them — the 
first of the trio being a man who had not only been, 
to all outward appearance, a respectable man, but one 
who took a lead in all religious plans for the benefit 
of liurnhler people. Next, we had the Royal British 
Bank directors and the directors of tho Eastern 
I Banking Corx)Oratioti cstablislung and keeping up a 
fraudulent system for the reception of poor people’s 
money, in order that they might use it for their own 
purposes. Still, all these iniquities were insigulflcant 
in comparison with thosp which were revealed by the 
crisis of November 1857. Then did the mercantile 


their inferiors had been ; and it became tbc duty of I community sliine forth in what he feared he must 


their poorer brethren to reciprocate their former good 
deeds. lie would not enlarge upon the matter, for he 
knew there were abler men than liimself prepared to 
address tliem upon it; he would content himself in 
the mean lime with calling upon Mr Hobson to move 
the first resolution. 

lit Hobson, whom we understand to bo a coator- 
monger, accordingly rose and said that he w as liappy 
to take part in this movement, as he considered it 
pressingly heeded# At all times, he observed, the 
lying advertisements of shopkeepers, and their many 
tricks to secure custom, had been matter of scandal. 
How to inveigle simple people, especially of the 
gentler sex— how to pass oO* inferior goods upon them 
—how to make tlietn buy more than they wanted or 
could afford— how, in short, to pillage them, had, from 
the earliest ages, been the leading purposes of many 
belonging to that class# But ail of these practices 
were innocent in comparison with others wdiich late 
years had revealed. It had been found, by Dr 
lisssaU and oth^s, on strictly scientifle grounds, 


describe as its true colours. Banks were found to 
have been kept up for years in good appearances and 
with large dividends, which had in reality lost all 
their capital. Manufacturing and commercial con- 
cerns had been started without capital, had been 
constantly losing from the beginning, and yet were 
kept up in fair show by assistance from banks, till it 
was no longer possible, and a crash ensued. Tima 
selfish adventurcrism had been encouraged, hdnest 
trade had been made nearly impossible, and thousands 
of innocent simple people had been deprived of their 
all. It was evident that, while tho middle classes 
were accustomed to consider themselves as a highly 
moral community, as indeed the princli>al depositaries- 
of the virtues in this country, the love of gain had 
eaten into them as a great corruption, and was threat- 
ening to swamp all truth and honesty amongst them, 
unless a remedy were provided. He (Mr Hobson) 
therefore felt pleased in moving ttie first resolution. 
That it has become eminently necessary for the 
working-classes to adopt measures for checking, 


that a great proportion of those dealingdn articles of> far as possible, the rapid deterioration of morals which 

food were in Jhe habit of adulterating them to a cupidity i)9 evidently producing amongst those engaged ; 

serious extent, careless though they should thus In commerce# Tbe tesolutioh was duly seconded, and 

derange tlie stomachs and ruin the health thetr carried without a dksentlent voice. 

customers, so that they should bo able to put a little Mr Jones, a 8ecobd:Imnd bqoksdler, rising to move 

more money into tlieir own pockets. To such an the second rcsolation, told the 

extent liod this ^*etem been carried, that it was liad some bpportueiHUe of ohserYlhg: the 

impossible to sure of the genuineness of a single habito of the people wlm calletl tliemselvea gbttteeh as 

^tide of food or drink, whatever might be the price he had bean a servant in several leq^ctdble sittkatioas* 
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JJe iind become fully convinoed that the promptii^ir 
cnii«p of that ongerneas for Hahe# wltloh the preening 
Rpoaker ao much deplored, \vaa the prevalence m 
luxurious habits nnionast those In fault. A man was 
.thought nothing of unless he livefl in a line house, 
and enterlaine<I his friends with rich food and co-^tly 
wines. His wif0 and daughters must dress elegantly, 
and partake of expensive amusements. Doing notliing 
whatever, they were a cause of outlay to their husband 
and lather, without contributing atiy thing to the 
general stock. He was thus obliged to devote hnnself, 
body and soul, to the making of money Money must 
be imtl by whatever means. Could it be \^ondeied at 
if, in these circumstances, man^* foul and fraudulent 
things w^ere done? Sad to say, tlie luxuries and 
tineries on which the money was spent, gave little 
real enjoyment— often none at all — miglit rather be 
said to create inconvenience and bring pain, than do 
any real good. They ministered chiefly to vanity. 
Ho could testify from his own ohservatioii, that the 
dozen people sitting at a superb dinner winch lasted 
two hours, v'ero generally very dull and languid. 
You rarely lieard a hearty laugh among them, Such 
a thing would indeed, be considered improper. And 
after the encertamment was over, and the guests gone 
home, the whole affair was forgotten, and the paity 
imniedlatelv became ns much strangers to each other 
as ever. The truth is, flneiieas banibhes friendliness, 
and }OU had to stay among plain people in the 
country, if you wdshed that anybody sliould care for 
you. One great object of the ambition of the people 
he was speaking of was to keep a carringe of tlun 
own and drive in the parks. But it was not for the 
sake of any enjoyment they had in cnmage-driving in 
tiiose places. Look in their dull inninmate f>u‘es, as 
thc}^ pass along, and you must see there is no enjoy- 
ment ill it. It was all for the sake of vainfy. The 
only thing relished was the reflection that they must 
be looked on as people of some importance ; otherwise 
they could not afford to keep tlie <*arriage. Now 
it was clear that these were all contemptible objects, 
utterly degrading tp those who cherished them ; that 
there could be no true moral dignity, and no true 
Christian virtue, where tlie only things thought of 
were how to make fine shows in the eyes of one’s 
neighbours. It appeared that even when these people 
professed to take part in plans for the improvement 
of the poor, it was In the spirit of vanity, rather 
than tliat of benevolence. They wished to appear 
in the position of people who could patronise the 
poor. They professed all the time to be zealous 
supporters of religion, and particularly anxious to 
make the poor religious. But true religion was far 
more wanting among tliemselves than among the 
poor ; and a mission from the poor among the rliHli. 
or those who make riches their idol, was now the 
thitig needful. When Cliristianity began, it was 
a preaching by the poor to the rich. Its founder 
had not whereon to his head. Its flr»t apostles 
were working-men. Tlie voice raised by them 
thrills through society to this hour. Suppose Dives, 
Nicodemns, and the rich young mait )i^ tried to 
make a similar religious impression on their fellow- 
citizens, would they have succeeded? The question 
requires no answer. ^Now, seeing how given up 
these money-hunting people are to all sorts of vanities, 
and how in them, owing to that base idolatry, all the 
Holder traits of humanity are in a manner lost, 1 
think it becomee ns/ said Mr Jones, *that we who 
are unembarrassed with the wor1d*s possessions should 
bestir ourselves to go among them and try to recall 
them to a sense of the higher aims of life. Let ns 
Imld up before them an unflattering aouoiint of their 
Iniquitous practices# Let us denounce the luxuries 
vanitiAi fee whoiq sake tliey strain to^ get 
tui on^aavomr so iinprew the 


moral grandeur of the honest man who is eontented 
with moderate thins^ a»d the high grst Ideations 
vhicli wait upon frugal contentment* There are 
amongst us, 1 trust, abundance of men both able and 
willing to go forth upon this mission, and it is men, 
and not funds, that are wanting. I therefore with 
all <onfldenc6 move, That a society be formed for ti^e 
sending out of missionaries among the upper classes/ 
TJic motion was carried by acclamation.*' 

Mr Smith, who describod himself as a journeyman 
carpenter, supporting a wife and sixciiildren on timty 
sliiilines a week, moved for the appointment of a coni- 
niittee to carry out the objects of the meeting. He 
said lie had long felt liow unsatisfactory was the con- 
dition of^the upper class of people in this country. 
I'liere were strong moral agencies, or what professeiy 
to bo such, at work for the maintenance of soaua 
nionihty in the community; but it was only too 
nianite8t that theso had little effect upon thoi^dass in 
question. Tlie iinixersal devotion to vanity amongst 
tiiat <'hi8s, ami the soul-corrupting chase of riches 
wherewilii to, gratifv their vanity, had been depicted 
by the preceding speaker. The bumbler classes, iieing 
comparatively exempt from theso degridmg influ- 
ences, migiit well assume the duty of seeking to place 
their neighbours upon a higher moral phitlorm — not, 
he truhteib in a pharisaie, but in a truly philanthropic 
spirit. Hu could not doubt tfiat, both by their 
preiichinga on the meanness of all mere wealth- 
seeking, and by the exiniple they held forth of 
cont%*riLment with their o«n humble gains, they 
would in time accomplish a reform iii their better- 
housed and better-clad brethren. THicic w'as one 
consequence of inaninion- worship in tiic middle and 
upper chisses whi(*h he especially deplored, and that 
Was the difliculty they piofesscd Ito feci in regard 
to mntiiinony. Marriage was an institution not- 
edly favourable to virtue, Woi king-men generally 
marrieil early, and so promoted at once their happi- 
ness find their virtue But what a working-man 
could do on one hundred a year or loss, a mercantile 
tiiiiii or a gentleman professed to he unable to do 
on three! Tins was of course a confession that his 
class prefers fine outward appearances to the reality 
of virtue, and that h€% as a member of the class, must 
yiehl to the rule* I’he consequonces were deplorable. 
Every iionest working-man must grieve to think that, 
while he dares to be poor with honest marriage, there 
are thousands upon thousands of his fellow-men — men 
of pet haps good education — men who uo to church- 
men who are perhaps very good fellows in tbeii^ hearts 
— so far given up tQ a corrupt idea of life, that they 
deliberately reject tliis good course* If anything 
more than another could demonstrate the pressing 
call there was for a mission to tlie well-oif^ it was 
surely this. He trustenl In a few years to sec some 
telling effects upon this plague-spot of refined soiuety; 
bat he believed it could not be till men had been 
brought to see that there are better things in this world 
than riches, and the shows which riches enable men 
to maka The whole of theso errors, indeed, were 
iriHTOught with en^h other os part of one system. 
Men were a bane to women, insltMid of a blcssiugi ^ 
almost solely because they prefer richcsi to honesty, 
i and show to substance* Whenever we can open their 
I eyes to the true value of money in a jnsl reIation 4 to 
wants, we may expect to see the gentler and more 
helpless portion of our speides treated more generally 
in a becoming manner, and the hap^ness of society 
proportionately advanced* • 

The meeting now separated, its objects being so ikr 
accompHslted* An operative bookbinder, who reports 
it to us, states that there wet an appearance of much 
good feeling throughout* Tl>e people present seemed 
i deeply sensible of tlie sad egte qf their brethren of 
the midkife and upper elasite»>^ andi <leterj(ul«e«4 ^ 
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inatce a *rtireiikiouB effort A)r the brfngiee about of a 
reform. The epeaite^ ^liver^ as may 

lie aeerf, in good laogaa^, and teemed attiVout to avoid 
nil expretsiont calculated to reive feeiipi^B of imta- 
tion» Hper fat tlie detigned mitakm will tucceOil in 
checking the corrupting agencies now so conspiuuoua 
inMjperution throughout* society, remains to l*e seen. 
The niij*Bio!i, jve may say, has our best wishes, and 
may reckon upon our steady support. 

TUKKISH RAILWAYS. 

It is impossible to doubt that of all the levers of 
modern civilisation, the railway is the greatest. It 
has already revolutiodised tlie habits or the old 


Amntries of Kurope; and although it was once 
I snpl^osed to be suitable only for criuntries already 
! densely popuhite<l, and having an establislied goods 
and passenger traffic, we find in tlie Unite<l States 
that tiie railway actually precedes population, and 
Btretedies throngli forests and prairies, to pioneer the 
settlements of man. The railway proprietor in 
this way becomes a landholder of extraordinary 
magnitndo. He possesses not merely a lino of rail, 
An<] the land it stands on, but a broad band of the 
earth’s surface, which, being intervected by locomotive J 
fHcdities, may be turned at once into farming and ] 
building lots of the most valuable description. Tlie j 
company buys a waste, having no communication 
with the civilised world, and in a short 8pa(?e of time 
re«selis this land at a value enormously enhanced by 
the communication which annually adds tliousands to 
the population, and takes to market produce that 
increases in a geometrical ratio. It is true that 
in America, through competing lines and tinancial 
jobbing, the results do not always answer the expecta- 
tions of the projectors. But if we set aside these 
illefrittmate influenees, the principle is undoubtedly 
sound in the case of a line that g<ie8 through a rich 
soil, and is not beset with engineering difficulties. 

Turkish railways occupy a middle position between 
the system of Europe, which subsA-ves compact popu- 
latitms, and the system of the western parts of 
America, which entirely precedes them. In Turkey, 
there are towns, and some of considerable size ; jbut 
on the intermediate parts of the proposed lines, from 
the scanty jiopulation, there would be little or 
no local personal traffic; recourse, therefore, must 
be had to the American system, of the railway com- 
pany becoming a landholder on a large scale, so as 
to absorb to the credit-side of the enterprise as much 
as possible of the prospective rise in the value of 
the l/tnd adjoining the railway. Passenger- traffic will 
thus be drawn to the railway by increased setilemeut 
on the line. But the great revenue will be from the 
valuable agricultural and mineral protlucts, whicli at 
present have no outlet in consequence of tlie enormous 
price of transport ou mule or camel back. 

The political importance of railways to Turkey can 
scarcely be overestimated. One great cause of tlie 
oppression and misgavornment of thq internal parts of 
tliis empire, which are removed from the observation 
of the diplomatic and consular corps, is the distance 
and inaccessibility of these satrapships. This will all 
be altered under a system of railway reticulation. 
With the electric yrire extending from one country to 
another, it becomes like one town. Every liody is in j 
presence of pq^^Uc opinion, and no populatioa can 
remain semi-barbarous timt habitually associates with 
others more divilised in a railway-^rain. We have 
seen the efibet of the overland transit through Egypt. 
|h the beginning of this century, It uTka dangerous to 
go any distance from the walls of an Egyptian town. 
Even under the vigorous and intelligent despotism of 
Mohammed Ali, a journey to Suez was not unattended 
vith dmigisr. But liroin the moment the transit was 


fairly estabiished, tlie Arabs of the beoame ; 
altered meii, and instead of their hand fawlng kguinst 
every man, end every man’s bund iigainst thenv, their 
constant anxiety was to get the well-remuneratpd 
employment the" British agents could give them. 

The first executed of the railways of the Ottoman 
empire is frtmi Aiexandria to. Suez; and this reminds , 
us that Turkibh railways are important to us, 
not merely in relation to the trade of our Tiirkilb 
merchants with the interior, but in relation to our 
connection with India. What may be aceompltslied 
by large steamers like the Levialhan^ in course of 
time, we ennnot, of cimrse, predict; and it will require 
very extraordinary speed in vessels doubling the CapO 
of Good Hope to make up the difference of the mqro 
direct overiaiul routes: for it must be remember^ 
that tht»ro are much shorter ways of getting to lAdiO 
than by Suez : such, for instance, is the projected line 
of the Euphrates Valley, which proceeds by Antioch, ' 
to Bagdad and Bassorah. 'i'he celebrated Euphrates ^ 
expedition, under General Chesney, did not result In 
iniroduciug the regular navigation of this river for 
goods iind passenger traffic to India; the Egyptian 
being found to be the preferable route (although not so 
direct), in consequence of the easy access to the poet 
of Alexundria, the facilities offered by the Mahmoudieh 
canal, the Btcam-iiavigation of the Hile, and the 
security of the land-route from Cairo to Suez. On 
the Ollier hand, by the Euphrates route, there whs a 
tedious lantl journey, and com^iderable obstructions 
ill the rocks and shallows, except durpig a i‘ew weeks 
in spring, in consequence of the melting of the snows 
of I lie Taurus. But since the in trod uci ion of railways, 
and of vessels construftted by Messrs Laird, of a light 
draught of water, the Euphrates Valley Hue has 
attracted general attention ; and a company luis liecn 
.formed to construct a railway from the mouth of the 
Orontes to Taber Castle, on the Euphrates, passing 
very close to the city of Aleppo, and tlius providing 
for a considerable local traffic ; for Aleppo has 70,000 
inhabitants, and a large trade of exporteil produce^ 
and import of . British manufactures, which is at' 
present carried on on mule and camel back. 

When this first short railway is completed, steamers 
of light draught will be introduced ibr some years, 
in order to carry on the communication to BaSsorah,^ 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, until the whole line 
of railway is completed. The total lino of the railway 
from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf would 
be 1200 miles; it is therefore only to a perhaps 
distant futurity we may look for the contpieti<m of 
the whole llhe. But once arrived at the Euphrates, 
the whole track through Mesopotamia to Bagdad and 
Bassorah is a dead fiat, traversing the richest part 
of the ancient Babylonian empire. Bagdad itself is a , 
large city, carrying on a considerable trade with the < 
western parts of Persia; and there can be no dott)^ 
that many light goods would be transported by rail. 
When all is completed, the transit from Bombay to ' 
Malta, which, by the Red Sea, takes twenty-one days, 
could be accomplished in fourteen. 

The great anxiety of the company is to complete, 
in as short a space of time as i^ssible, the firsts portion 
of the railway, beginnmj^ with' Su^lah. , The Bey irf 
Antiodi is here very spsxdous, and free from reeim, 
the holding-ground good ; only a amail mde is 
required, on account of tlie south-easterly winds. Tbfr 
learned Dr Holt Yates, formerly secretary of tlie Syro- ^ 
Egyptian Society, writes of tbie pljsceas follows ‘Yhe 
importance of Sui^iab; in a poUtlbal end .commercktl 
point of vie^,> cannot be doubled. Situated at the V 
very gates of Asia Minott in a fiii^ bay at tlm 
, of a large Aver, wUic)^ cominunkndes 
sive fertile country; abmip»dhvg'in iilkv 
flocks and herds; ilieUev^^'by lofty moimtalna;, wiilsh 
are wpU wooded, and obew indicaliiUiui cd^huoiijger, 
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and iron ores, with filenjty of lime and atone for 
buil(fing, nn abuiKlnnce of riiniiitijr water, and a doe 
climato^it attnicted the attention ef the .ancient 
Htmians, who, as long as they held possession of 
Syria, made Antioch the seat of gOTeriiment/ 

Proceeiling northward and westward round the 
coast of Asia Minor, we conio to Smvrnn, the great 
port of this division of the Ottoman Empire, tow^ards 
the Mediterranean. Formerly, 8013 rna was the place 
of export of caravan-produce, and of the import of 
manufactures which found ttieir wa^ to Persia. But 
the opening up of tlte trade of Trebixonde caused tins 
part of the trade of Smyrna to de<*line. For many 
3 *eara, no goods have ever gone from England to Persia 
by the Smyrna caravans. All. find their w^ay by 
Trebizondo and Erzeroum. But there is a very large 
local export trade in figs, grain, and d 3 'c- 8 tufrs for 
manufactures. Aidin is in the interior, the centre of 
this large trade ; and a railway has been subscribed 
for, and, we believe, commenced, between the port 
and tins ihijKirtaiit internal entrepot of western Asia 
Minor. Smyrna itself is a large city, having a con- 
siderable corps of British merchants, as well as those 
of the other countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
particularly f'rencU from Marseille, Italians from 
Genoa and Leghorn, and Austrians from Trieste. 

Passing round to the north of Asia Minor, we 
come to Samsoun, and are again reminded that at 
no distant perual Asia Minor, rather tlian Egypt, is 
the gate of India; and that when the lines across 
Moldavia and Galicia are finished, that by Samsoun 
to Dinrbeklr and Bagdad is the siiortest of all 
possible routes to India, not excepting that of the 
Euphrates Valley. 

Tins is no chimera, for the Porte has just conceded 
to Englishmen of tlio highest respectability the power 
to construct a railway from Samsoun to Tokat and 
Sh'as, the latter town being not very far distant 
from Diarbekir, the first important town in the vale 
of the Tigris, beyond which all is plain to Mosul 
and Bagdad ; in fact, all the Lower Tigris is a dead 
fiat. Tiiis line does not go through wastes or regions 
of desert, but a rich country, w ith several very large 
towns, wiiero valuable productions are most al)uodant, 
and wanting only carriage to a port, instead of the 
alow, tedious, and expensive transport on the backs 
of animals. Tokat lias inexhaustible copper-mines, 
which, for want of transport and other facilities, are 
not sufiiciently utilised. Sivas is the centre of a 
district which produces in abundance most of those 
articles so extensively exported from Asia Minor to 
the manufacturing districts of England, in addition to 
fruits and grains. So that for this first stage of what 
we may call the direct India railway, tliere cannot 
fail to be an enormous local traffic. * But bow,’ it is 
asked, *are w’e to get to Samsoun most conveniently?* 
We answer, by rail from Calais to Galatz. This line 
is already completed across Germany and through 
the greater part of Galicia. The Moldavian line 
across a dead fiat is all that would be wanting, on 
the oompletion of the line to iSfvas, to make the 
commutileation by rail and steam uninterrupted. 
We believe it is not the intention of those who have 
ret^^ved this valuable concession, to bring it into the 
money-market in its present state ; but as the Porte 
has guaranteed 7 per ceril., and engaged to take up 
one-third of the shares, we look upon the project 
as certain to be carried out. Wo think Turkey 
has acted wisely in tlie exercise of this liberality. 
The future prosperity of thO Ottoman Empire is 
more likely to be folmd in the opening up of these 
ptoductive internal regions, than by any other mea- i 
sures tliat can possibly be " | 

Until the ports of TurkeKinre cheaply accessible j 
|d(tbe mineral productions of the 

the freo ^ possessed , 


time Imtncshortal lose* half its^ valuer Tlilji great 
principle is in Tufkgy ^Mke a fire without fiiel, or a 
noble human faculty torpid worn imtdewte exercise, 
or inefUoient from inadequate means* 

We now pass from Asia to Europe, wliere we find 
several projects of railway, the most oompifhonaiv© 
of which is no doubt the Grand Trunk Baili^ay from 
Constantinople to Belgrade vid Adria^opte. That 
this line may ultimately be executed, we look on as 
highly probable, because it is the ancient' Bomaii 
line fr«>m the eastern capital toMocsia. Adrjanoplc, 
Philippopoli, Sophia, and Bel^ade, arc all very little 
out of the straight Uue to Vienna. But such a line 
enn l>e cxqputed only by a company of colossal capital, 
in consequence of its great extent, not only across tlia 
rich and level plains of lioumelia, but also through 
the gorges of the Taurus and its spurs, that extfnd 
all the w'ay from Tatar-Bazardjik to ISIizn, on tho 
borders of Servia ; in all which region much tunnel- 
ling w'ould be requisite. 

A less expensive project is the line from Bustclmk, 
the large gratn-emporiiini on the Lower Danube, to 
Enos, on tlie Mediterranean below tho Dardanelles — 
not going over the Balkan, but round it on the shores 
of the Black Sea; and a still shorter line is from 
llustchuk to Varna. But botli these schemes are as 
3 'et only projects. In the case of the raiUay from 
Kuatendji to Czernavodii, wliicli cuts off the great 
tongue formed by Lpwer Bulgaria or the Dobrudsclia, 
the capital has already been subscribed, and the 
preliminary works actually begun. If any one looks 
at the map of this part of Turkey in Europe, it will 
he seen that the D«inube, instead of ctmtiuuing its 
easterly course to tlic Black Sen, makes a great 
detour to the north, and enters it by' several eiictirn- 
bered ehannels, the entrance to wdiich, from the sea, 
is practicable only to vessels of small tonnage, and 
to these only in fair weather. At one time, a depth 
of fourteen ieot was maintained over the bar by arti- 
ficial means, but latterly it has not exceeded eleven 
feet, the width being five hundred y^ards. Yet the 
trade of Galatz afid Ibraila, the former tlie port 
of Moldavia, and the latter of Wallachia, has in- 
creased fifteenfold between 1838 and 1852. Thus, 
from the small and uncertain depth of water, and the 
diflleultles of the navigation through the channels of 
the delta, the trade Jias been confined to vessels of 
very light draught, which is seriously obstructive of 
much direct commerce with the west of Europe, in 
which large vessels only can be profitably employe<l. 
TJie consequence is that the trade is very niucli 
confined to Levantine coasting- vessels of small ton- 
nage. Captain Spratt has paid especial attention 
to the mouths of the Danube, and has produced new 
charts of the Sulioa and St George modths; ,and it 
would appear from communications with him, and 
study on tiie spot, that it would take an enprrnous 
sum to establish a depth on the bar of twenty feet, 
so as to enable vessels of 800 tons to cro^s it at all 
times. 

A very large proportion of the foreign gralp im- 
ported into England now comes from those Dauubisn 
principalities, wliich are so much before the public in 
relation to political matters, which we will not now 
touch upon. But altlmugh the trade has increased so 
c'liormously, the iuteroal arrangements for oomlnct- 
ing it are still of a very rude character. Frcm thn 
western districts of Wmlacbia, the gyain is sent by 
land to Kalafat, or down the Aluta, which separates 
Great from X*ittle WaUachia, to tlie mouth of the 
river, au^ tlienee by barges to Ibraila. From Central 
WallaclUa; Moldavia, and the inteHor of Bulgati^ 
the grain is brought mostly In carts to the BanUWf 
The merchants employ agepts to buy it In the 
country direct from ^ tlie g«owers> . fmd bring B tb 
market at^.eAl riskS^^ involving a great de«d ^ loss» 
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and wranglihjy. Th^re ia, therefiw, a 
great want df a dtfeiap and eommndious Conveyance 
to a Biaek Ben port 5 and it has been found that by 
clearing out the ancient port of Constantin, dhlled 
Kiisteodji. on the Black Sea, and making a tail* 
way to Tohernavoda, an the Danube, the tongue 
of* the DobrudscIiA would be cut off, a great circuit 
saved, and tho' dangerous, difficult, and ineonveiiieiit 
navigation of the moutlis would be avoided. 

The m*aln Object of the pro(K»sed port and railway 
if to open the Black Sea to the products of the 
Danubian provinces more etfeclually, and thereby 
facilitate the trade tritli Western Europe. But a 
second object is to indiige a return of population into 
jiastem Bulgaria, which is naturally one of the 
xthlifst districts of Europe for the production of grain 
and the rearing of sheep, oxen, and horses. 

Kustendji, under the name of Constantia, was an 
important place, and had a large harbour in ancient 
times. Tlie ruins of angient temples, the remains 
of ancient moles and quays still visible, prove this. 
And, certairil}^ in whatever pdint of view it be 
regarded, there can scarcely be imagined a more 
favourable site for a commercial city, Kiistendji is 
backed by a vast extent of country, perfectly open, 
but with a great depth of the richest soil, producing, 
whenever cultivated, crops of the finest grain. The 
surrounding country is high, and peculiarly healthy ; 
fever is rare ; and the sheep, horses, mid oxen, are fat 
and fine. The curse of the country has been war. Tlie 
months of the Danube being in the hands of the 
Bussians, the Danube below Silistria being undefended 
by any fortress of importance, and tlie coast having 
no safe harbour, this territory has always been over- 
run by the Hussian forces at tlndr first advance 
against Turkey, and made the prey of contending 
armies. A promontory running into tlie sea forms a 
natural protection from the north and iiortli*east 
winds for a largo area of water, which ma3% by 
dredging and enclosure, be converted, at a moderate 
expense, into a safe and commodious harbour, capable 
of receiving vessels of large tonnage. 

Captain Spratt has, since the reconnHissance made 
by him for the generals of the allies in July 1854. 
given much attention to the subject of this port and 
communU'ation with the Danube ; and he is of opinion 
that, with a north-cast entrance, it is accessible tis a* 
harbour of refuge in any wdnd. A breakwater will 
bo carried out four hundred yards. It is therefore 
considered that it. will have six times the accom- 
modation of Odessa ; with a deeper entrance than 
that port, and a better exit for the despatch of 
business. The importance of this will appear when 
I we mention, that in Consequence of the troublesome 
nav^ation of the' mouths of the Danube, freights to 
Odessa are generally one-third less than to Galatz. 
The position of Kustendji has the advantage over 
Odessa of being at all times free from ice in winter, 
while it is two hundred sea-miles nearer to the 
Bospherus, and these two hundred miles are of 
dangerous navigation* . ^ 

Wjih regard to the country to be passed over, we 
may mention that the Dobrudscha consists of five 
thousand square miles of rich soil, having a porous 
substratum generally of the coral rag and chalk for- 
mation :lrhe Gfeberal elevation of the country is 
sbout ^00 feet above the level of the sea. At the 
northern extremity, however, the old formations 
appear, and liavo heavetl up the younger formations, 
forming a fine range of mountains, rising, towards the 
oart-reine north, to an elevation of about ^500 feet, 
opvered at tiieir base, on the northern idopes, with fine 
forests.'' " Tills yast extent of country is beautlfullyi 
put gently undulating, and is besides intersected and 
i juden^ by numerous small valleys and dales, singu* 

[ iatiy tortuous sCitd indeterminate in ■ direction, but 


opChihg ultimately into a' fow large vaBeys Iriin- , 
nifig to the Danube, and to lakes bordering^ 
Black Sea. The valleys have no streams to water 
them* Bowerful siirings rise at the head of some ; 
but tlie rivulet time formed dies almost at ili 
source— is absorbed, forms a bit of green ntarsh, a 
mud-po<3l, and is lost. Verj^rarely is it tiiat water 
runs on the face of the country. No ravines^ no 
rocky or pebbly beds, worn by the rush of waters. 
At- most are to be found some deep fbrrow^s on tlie 
steeper parts of the slopes, to shew that water does 
fall iaster tlian the soil can absorb it. The pciroua 
suhsiratum of coral rag and chalk absorbs the Vain 
not retained by the deep free* soil — ti soil which 
resembles the finest garden-mould— and gives it off 
in springs, wliicli gatlicr in lakes towards the Danube 
and the Black Sea, and little above their level, or 
are tapped by the wells of its inhabitants. The soil is 
of amazing depth; and grain-crops and grass of the 
finest quality grow on parcels scatter^ over the 
length ‘and breadth of the bind, producsed without 
manure, under the most primitive methods of culture. 
Onions, beans, cabbages, seem to grow luxuriantly 
wherever sown. The oak, the wild-iiear, the ash, the 
plane, are still to be found, though not of great 
dimensions, in natural forests of fine trees. 

The railway is proposed to be carried along a line 
of lakes, which are, in fact, back-waters of the 
Danube ; and the Un(f will be as much as possible 
along the margin of these lakes, on an embankment 
from four to six feet in height; and we learn by the 
report of the company just issued, that accounts have 
been received from their engineers that the banking 
of the Danube was begun on the 22d of October 
last; that Turkish commissioners, appointed for the 
purpose, have marked out the land reserved by govern- 
rncMit for fortifications. Nearly all the land on the 
line has been ascertained to be imperial property. 

Such are tlie railways now projected, or begun, in 
the Otfoman Empire. Tiuit otliers null follow, we 
cannot doubt ; for the government of that country Is 
most anxious that all the districts of the interior, 
capable of large production, should be put in com- 
munication wdth the const. From the period of tlie 
Greek revolution, down to the termination of the 
Grimean war, Turkey, owing to innumerable domestic 
revolts, foreign war, and diplomatic crises, has never* 
been out of hot water. A new' period is now opening 
up for her; and we look forward to the time when 
a largo amount of British capital will be securely 
vested in Tqrkish railways. 

SOMETHING ON MY MtND. 

Dahk masses of my threatening feliow-creaturesii 
cloaked and cowled ; chosen assassins equipped with 
noiseless goloshes and daggers diminishing to a point, 
w1iere#om drips a gout of gore; an executioner with a 
half-mask and a chopper, with its edge turned towards 
me ; vague and unknown shapes following, following, 
with a deadly unswerving purpose, whitherspever 1 
take my friglitened way ; a thousand strangers with 
uxilifted armed right hands, exclaiming togellier, 
artistically, and in . the pauses of slow music : ^ Wo 
swear, we swear,* and, doing it; balf-a-dozon of inti- 
ipate friends strikingilt iny breast with a oiiriPus and , 
Varied collection ot weapons, from an overwhelming 
sense of duty, and averting tlieir looks 
sake; secret conclaves setting down my name m 
blood, with a variety of other dismal pictures selects^, 
from the haumod oUambers of imaglnatimit^^odi hooft 
presented to tno tu dreams for moiitlim' .£ whs 
rendered miserable, tl^fongh having been mad^ a foee- 
maapp, with the terror trf carrying about with me so 
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treniendou« a i»e(sret. I fei t tliat 1 wa« fated ta ba. 
.the iinhapipy wretch who shotild betray that wblchi' 
had been held sacred by multitmles for more than a 
thousand years. Nor was this idea alto^ther without 
grounds ; for to so great a pitch of nervousness had 
I arrivecJ, - that I waa^ontinually wliispering the 
matter confidentially to myself, end then, in the belief 
that 1 had spoken aloud, looking liorror-stricken 
around nre; or, not seldom, I would write it down 
upon slips of paper, which I afterwards took care to 
tear up small, or put them into the d’re, or devoured 
them. ‘ 

Once, however, when engaged in this practice, a 
lijgh winel, coming in at the open window, stiattcred 
these interesting disclosures in every direction, and 
drove me as nearly mad as a sane man could go. 
"^hcre were as many as twenty distinct revelations 
of the most mysterious fact in the world’s history 
thus set flying over space, so that any one migiit 
riin and read thorn. Nineteen of these I recovered 
by means of almost superhuman exertions. Two 
were re(3laimed, at peril of life and limb, from a 
neighbour’s wall wdth x^vnnx-tk-frisf, at the top of 
it; three of them had lodged in a very loft}^ tapering 
tree, vrhich practically demonstrated the dreaded fact 
of my Syhillino leaves becoming poplar; five were 
carried into the river, and had to be rescued by boat ; 
seven had been whirle<l into the kennel of a proverbi- 
ally savage dog, which, however, w'as so impressed by 
my eager haste and furious vehemence, that lie vacated 
his quarters at. tlie first summons, and fled, howling, 
to the utmost extent of his chain. One w’as brought 
doivn from a cliimney-pot by a very smail sweep, who, 
luckily for me and for himself, proved to my satis- 
faction that he had never been taught to read ; one I 
. found the kittoii at play with in the gartlen, which 
presently I put to death accordingly, wiilmut open 
trial, after the manner of the tribunals of Westphali.a: 
th€ twentieth could nowhere he found. There was lying 
somewhere, patent to the first passer-by, an explicit 
i^olution of the whole art of freemasonry in my own 
peculiar and well-known handwriting. Tliis thought, 
whicli WHS of a nature to make the most stolid anxious, 
excited me to frenzy. I went about demanding of my 
fellow-creatures whether they haxl seen a small piece 
of paper in the air lately. 

^>Vhat paper ? What wfts on it ? ’ inquired they. 

What was on it, indeed? A question not to he 
answered very readily. I did not go to bed for eight-, 
.andrforty-iliiourB, and then I found the precious missing 
mahuscript neatly deposited between my noelci^tehief 
ahd my false collar; after which 1 abstained from 
writing out the secret any mare. 1 carried It about 
with mo on my mind, nevertheless, and a vOry 
dreadful burden it was. Waking or^sleejting, but 
especiAlly sleeping, I was always pi^ring to myself 
the consequences of revealing w|mt 1 know, and 
thereby endured the imaginary of half-a-dozen 
opium-eaters. Methoiight thatphe Provincial Grand 
of ouir lodge, who, in firivate life, is a most respectable 
grdi^^^Was the individual selecred by the soeu^ as 
tile avenger of violated faith. He was wont to^^isine 
me in his full official ebstume, which, Isowever, \ 

to attract no greater attention in. the attWts 
cUy than in the deserts (all fjoariug an absctrt}:il 
to. the hack-garden ^ iijfiy privatsi 
I eoatellm^, in jb4tbok;y^j'«eif He j 



held his :tmisoaie ladiler in oha handv,and ids trowel 
'and pair of compasssvl in ntliwf when he hmi 
comapp with me, he Wbuldld^eriba wltl^ ibe oom- 
passef a magic circle, out of which 1 coulS not slir; 
plant his ladder against my back^ as though I were a 
cucumber frame, and mounting tippn my shouldesa, 
trowel in hand, would mutter some cabalistic worlds, 
adtiressed to surroundhig nature, explanatory of the 
reason of my being sacrificed;; at which twicni I was 
wont to l>e awaked witli the chattering of my teetli. 
Once, I remem l>er throwing myself upon the protection] 
of a policeman, who happened to be patrolling the desert 
for the gi^Ater security of 'the ostrich-egga; and Jii 
instead of taking the Provincial Grand, into bustod^^, 
pointed to the c()l!ar of his own uniform, upon which, 
in place of a tiunil>er, was emhlasnued the' fatal 
triangle which proclaimed the Peeler to be a Deputy 
Grand Arch himself. My ftate of mind bet^aine at 
length so unsupport able, that I was oidiged tO take 
afrjeud into my confidence. I did not, of (jourse, con- 
fid|e to him tlie secret, but I told him of the anxiety 
whicl) was continually constimirig me regarding It. 

‘Well,* said Jones, after having listened patiently 
to the sad recital — he wa’s a very well-mennlng young 
man, oidy rather volatile — ‘I have a pI^ul which, I 
think, will benefit you: for yotir sake“--althmigli I 
know tlie whole thing is nonsense — 1 am ready to 
become a freemason myself ; then^ you sec, you will 
have a cotifidant— a being in whom you may repose 
your trouble. We will retire together for an Iiout cm: 
80 every day into some lonely spot— down tlie w‘ell, nr 
up the chimney, or into the House of Lords while 
they are th'spatching busii^ess — and there we will 
converse about this secret, if there be a secret, and 
relieve your mind.* 

This project transported me with joy and gratitude. 
I made the necessary arrangements with the c»ffj(!ials 
in our Uaige for Jones's adinission, without, of conise, 
mentioning my particular reason for getting it doi-y?, 
and he came down to my house from I^ndoq upon 
the evening preceding his installation. I bad l>een 
useful to Jones more than on^jo in the way Of lend- 
ing him a little money when he was hard tip, and I 
was therefore not surprised when, as we were sitting 
together after dinner over our wine, he request^ of 
me the temporary loan of a ten- pound note. 

However, as there was a smail account already 
between us, I moved as an amendment that the sntu 
should iK5 dctTcased by one half, to Hvhich, after a, 
slight discussion, my friend aci:edeii, anti retired to 
rest apparently satisfied, with a five-pound note of 
mine in his purse* 

W'e lay in a double-bedded room, for the convenience 
of conversing npon my all-engrossing topic, mid we 
fell asleep while talking of it. I was awaked in the 
morning by the entraince into the rfiom of my com- 
panion, ready dressed, and with his hat on, aS flhongk 
he hfid been out for an eai^ly stroll. 

. ‘ Why, I never heard you get up,' adid I ; * X »atts(i 
have slept very ssoundly.* 

‘You did,* replied Jones in a solemii an4 nn^***^®*^ 
tone: ‘very, very soundly: and you I 

think?' 

*l believe you^sny boy,' criott l,ebnck1ing sriltlil 
thought 'Of hOw soon such tilings would he all oircri 
‘ I jfist did dnwim.* 

♦ Yott dreamed of tliOw.thO aOcret, ^84 yoit 
cofiilnuetih^* 

‘Of tWmo t did,' eaU I; ♦! nilwnys do 

t eedret,’ . , ^ 

lndf€Hi,'^f|Nierved Jones, wtth an vniplesiant d^- 
s in his 4naiiner,^ ‘afid do you ajb^ iilsNys ^ 
year skf^ V 


i 
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I &}t exRctly'jM if a ju^ of jca^coid waver iiad-lieeM elhowa, accniyUn^ to’ the fiprchodcuc -ftfWu 

pott^ down ttie nape Qf tny »eck« practiced by me ifei neeret^be made, tA 'agf ikitoitieiif 

we inriTO ootn siienc fer at least a minutp, and ment, the freemason^s aiipi. ' r ^ 

then Jeaes quietly remarked: •! think you might ‘You must know, my dear fellow/ added he, 

as^weil make that five pound a teoaer, do you I have been a mason myself these ten yeiiei5/«Mid>'af 
^ , , , * ^ ^ revelations during sleep, they GCHMtotxtf W 

/Make It twenty, exclaimed X, with eagerness: nothing beyond snoring/ - ' 

* oblige me by accepting a iwenty-pound note/ g . ' ■ 


‘Tiignk you/ replied Jones coolly ; * i think I will, 
rroiu what you said last night/ added he with a grim 
ijmile, *i understood that you iiad not so much money 
In the house/ 

Then I rememhei^d having made use of that little 


^AN ASSORTMENT OE BUBNAMBBl . 
Faaiily nmnenclatnro is a subject of eonsidiaral^o 
interest beyond the sphere of the etymologist*' and 


tanididdlo, or deUcAte evasion, in order to get rid of muiqunry, of whose learned labours;, however,. ^ 
his importupHy yipon the pivvious By Ids wish to speak with the greatest respee^ , 

^minding" me of it thus boldly, it was evident that existing sarnames have been derived, and the ij^aiigesi 
I iritist have put myRelf into his power indeed. they have undergone, are points in the UlUsIfratkfe Of 

know all? inquired I hoarsely. which much pains and patience have been eypen^fc®. ! 

‘VV ell/ said he carelessly, M here is no need for my rp. Jin i-. 

, hcinB masoniOed; I know nil lAout the’ He , compnriaon well underat^ m 

the awful secret, the mystery of the ages, weohanics and engineering, a Wpo^ W|ibsf#Sr-ip: 
‘IfiiBiAifldon wonder, as though ho were ri-iaUinir some <»i’nca through the midst of tills special 

iMjlitical tittle-tattle of tlio cluhs. ‘You see,’ he hut we prefer just now taming a^de |tito a 

continued, ‘you awoke me,* and kept me awake by bypath opened up by tlie rogisttarwganeral of ^Bhgtahil 
repenting it so very disiinctly over and over again, in bU last animal Report. That, communicative 
that I have got it quite pat. I could not forget it functionary devotes a whole chapter to this topic: 
ev..m if I would. Since you seemed to be m such probably not one in a thoosand-of our country- 

adniirablo case for it, I could not help trying that ^ a a 

exnoriineut'— with whicti von Mrodoululcss lirotiitiiilod „ J ^ ^ P Opose to present, 


adfiiirablo case for it, I could not help trying that 
experi in Gilt —with whicli you aredoubtlcas a(*quaintetl 
—of interrogating a sleeping person regarding the 
subject of his dreams, and 3^our answers were 
astonishingly clear and pertinent. X never wuis spec- 
tator of anything more interesting and euiious. It 
is positively a contribution to psychob^gical science. 

X think, indoCKl, that I shall publish an ac ’ 

, At that instant, 1 made my long contemplated 


in a simplified and reclassiHed form, the curiosities oC 
fact which he has placed at our disposal. We are first 
of all informed that in the department over vrbich he 
presides, there is a registration of more than 21,000,000 
names, all collected between the Ist of July 1837 and 
the end of 1854. From the registration indexes thus 
possessed, the surnames at present borne in England 


spring out of the bedclothes, and placed invsclf 

betwwn my enemy nnd tlie door. In my Imml’ wa* accurately Muertamed ; 


between tny enemy anil the door. Jn my hand was 
the lilV-prcstM'vor with w’hicli my pillow is «lwnys 


but the trouble involved in such an inquiry is sufll- 


furnished, and in my eyes was the detorinimdion to to appal the Samson of statistics himself, tvbo 

use it as a life-presorvei*. ‘Jones,’ I observed, ‘as I has limited his researches to two quarterly indexes -— m 


must save my own life — you must die/ 


one of blrtlis, and anatiter of deaths— resulting in tha‘ 


‘You mean to kill me, then, do you?' said he discovery, that of 275,405 individuals registered, 

32,818 had different surnames— shewing an av^age 

r/ ‘ ® *" ofSiperswi. to every surname. It is thea ‘ assafnea 

and Jro to give soUmmty to my nianner, ‘1 have 

I n v>rks,«-rli flisif fIsA wTsaIa vk.ii.VkVkAtit ....m 


unfortiiufltely no choice; 3 on huve wantonly^ opened 
the Bluebeard’s chamber of my mind, and now you 
must pay the penalty. I regret tiie sad necessity, 
liclicvo me, almost as much as you can ymirselti 
but the thing niust be done. I slmll hit yon lastweeu 


as a rough estimate, that tiie whole number of sur*^ 
names in England and Wales is between d5|.000 and 
50,000/ orthographical difTcrences (as . Clerk, Qlark, 
Clerke) being pillowed to pass for a difibronoe of iiauie. 
Tiie roats of surnames now in use would be Ibutidf to 


the eyes as nearly as I can, so that the whole inaiteir fnll considerably short of the above liumW. .Wales 


wiU bat tlie work of an instant, nnd tbe pain Cornwall differ from Snglaad in the constantly 

Intrust it to me, amt be kure of Its <k-Uvery.’ ^ nine-tenths of the peopH conW perhapi^«|»,, 

‘ yes/ said Jones decisively, ‘there are two docu-^ under less than 100 diflrerent surnames . 

fisents down stairs in the possession of my servant, that 'Hhe primary object of a name, which is to 4ii-_ 
wi[th whom I have but just left thorn. Tiie one is to tinguisli an individual from the mass/ is in daqigvg ; 
bk delivered to your frioi|d the Provincial Grand at of being lost. 

«noe If .^tiling eliontd,ha|>i»n to me, an.l the ptlier ^y the aid of a table compiled from ‘«he Qiutrt^ ; 
tp the mayor of tbw t^wn. The l«w will tliereiore bP .n.t .t^h. bP « 

Mhg you U|)0P etiwng cIreumstantiW e*ide«oe, nnless “ “*r**X2,?* 

brotherhood ^Ut yqa to deijltti beforGhwid by enkbM to see wh^ tlie fifty 

arae morB.tgrribleuietlnidt You have not given me common surnames arc, and the numtier of times ewfilty 
that twci|^-|k>ttnd . ty the by, old fellow, surname occurs. Tl^ Smiths, of oourse, are 

Wliereis itr' . : , * - head of the poll, their name boasting 

Sere,' said T, tottering to my trousers, and itsking but their supremacy is ipiperiled by tite 


brotherhood ^Ut yqu. to dcjlltli beforGhwid by! 
some niorB.tgrdble uietlied. , You have* not given me I 
thaC‘ twei¥ty'-}k>ttiid W the by, old fellow.^ 
Wliereisit?' 

"•Here,' said I, tottering to my troiwers, and itsking 


W pot’het-boblfc with a trembling liami: ^hewp’s Joneses, who stand 83,841 atreog. That of 


St fifty -pound xio.te, whicli you iiuiy keep as a srnnU 
token of m'fi^tiutiAte regard. I love you,. Jones; 
d^wgfaiow TW^^ . i 

' '^iThaDk jmv vtilMtlie friGnd.''as ’ 


yfiifjsqid qiy voJajEiic friend, -as 

tllB too. , J have bee>iL\i|p*»g-i ^ 

*tribk luKiiiyMfi^itheTcry bogvittini'/ ,y'6^ 

bis nosb, 

i-i'"’.. ■ “V ' VI/'-. 


numbm ^SSS. Below 20,000 are Brriiyii$\‘*i(bi(iMm 
T9y||i^;.3^i^;3lf(mrn,’rboiaas, Bvane, BdibcKif,^ 
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entries of tiie fifty are 440,911, the nine imlexea may 
be considered, to contnin about 9,600,000 entriei— < 
certainly a fair numbor'from which to judfje, 

A sec^md table deals with the same fifty surnatnee ' 
with reference to their oriji^in, and furnishes the 
nuraher Qf entries in the following order — 

' • Kamos. BatHes. ^ 

Derived from Chrigliati or fore- names, 97 246,0.^3. 

, r N oceiipatioiiB, . . .33 3 20, GDI 

H locality, ... 7 40,373 

I, personal peculiarities > 9 oo i .•;.i 

(\Vljito and Brown), \ ^ ‘ 

p other circumstances (King), 1 6, CGI 

Tohd, 6QV 440,011 

’ Ketnrnlng to the . statistical case of Smitii versus 
Jones, the registrar- general informs us that the whole 
i of the indexes from 1838 to 1854 were searched ‘to 
j determine the relative frequency* of these competing 
I surnames; and the numerical issue is in fav<jur of the 
Smiths. Of Smiths, the entries were 286,037; of 
Joneses, 282,96Qr^a Smith majority of 8137. In seven 
years, tlie Jondifeg! were more numerous ; in eleven ' 
.years (including the last seven), the Smiths ; and so, 

I as tliere is^s^p.re^on against our siding with the i 
I winning party, wS iiry — Hurrah for the Smiths! Both ! 
‘ tribes, however, are entitled to all the deference which 
numbers can give them, since it is calculated tlmt in 
Enghiud and Wales they include together not less than 
half a tniUton persons — sufficient of themselves to 
pooi)le four towns as large as Birmingham, Bristol, 
3i^ed8, and Hull. Witli respect to *tlie fifty most 
common surnames,' we are favoured with a further 
computation, vvhich makes it appear tlmt in 1853 
Eiigland and Wales contained 3,258,800 persons bear- 
ing these family names ; or, in other words, that about 
two in every eleven Englishmen and Welsbmeu are 
^%fiown among men by one or other of these fifty 
surnames. 

More of these statistical curiosities are behind. 
Descending to the letters of the alpliabet, we learn that 
* the letter B is the most frequent initial of surttames,’ 
being about 10 per cent, of the w hole. II is above,- 
and S and W nearly 9 per cent. ' N and K are lowest 
in the scale of proportion, excepting X and Z. 

Here we might conclude our ramble, but we are 
tempted to xirolong it on account of the singular scene 
which the indefatigable general of registrars^ lays 
before us. This is no other than a list of more than 
2000 peculiar surnames scdeiited from the birth-indexes 
of the first quarter of 1851, and the death-indexes 
of the corresj)onding quarter of 1863. Very peculiar, 
j in truth, many of these surnames are, and certain of 
affording a delightful feast to' the lovers of tlie droll 
and the grotesque. In the book before us, they are 
placed in alphabetical order ; but the amusement they 
ofiet is best secured by such an arrangement of tliem 
as will shew the treasures of descriptive phraseology 
they comprise. The rJassical deities live ngaih in 
Bacchus, Mars, and Venus — a well-matched trio; in 
Elera, Fortuna, Muse, and the Muses; the Phoenix 
and the Griffin recall the fables of the East; while 
Mabh and Fay speak to us of myths that still linger 
in the villages of our land. Classical history is remem- 
bered in Damon and Dion ; Hector and Troy are not 
extinct ; neither Is Home nor the Homan name ; 
aui| timugh Hannibal reappears, the honours of the 
Latl^tfiaine are worthily committed to Cato, Scipio, 
and CV^ar, who may trace in Dominey .a fragment of 
the language ki which they harangued agd , wrote. 
Afode*n\atwnatitm are pointed out, by French,, knd 
Gatil, Sa'j^n, Dutch, and Dane.'^ The Spniijard must 
be content witlPhis Don, btit the Turk comes in for a 
name. North and South Africa are arbitrarily repre- 
sented by Bi^bary and theCafiTre; and the sound of 


Cashmere immediately connects in our thoughts the I 
looms of that famous valley-kingdom with the spindles 
of our own. iSacrerf Scripture^ as might be supi^seil, 
has suggested several names, although the selection is 
peculiar enough. ' Angel and Demon stand in contrast. 
Eve makes her entry, and, under, her protection, her 
scapegrace first-born Cain. Noah— the halo old mao, 

‘ orphan of the old world, and father of the new ' — is 
|liere; but wlience comes Balaam, and stranger still, 
Dives and Pharrisee? As much out of place in 
another direction are Calvary and Pentecost. Heaveii 
and Heavens, Saint and Sanctuary', Priest and l^ro- 
phet, with Christian itself, have clearly a Biblical 
origin ; but to a l|ter source we must refer Pagan, with 
Lent and Christmas. Church, with its compound 
Churchward, and less agreeable companion Church- 
yard, belong to a similar i>erzod ; as do Abbot (not 
mentioned in this list) and Prior, Tlicre can be uo 
doubt where Surplice, Spires, and Steeple come from. 

The need of the law is vindicated by Lawless, 
Felony, and Felons — its character by Just and Justice 
' — its operatiotis by Sessions and Jury — its pleasures 
by Fee — and one of its results by Fines, 

Tlie science of medicine is celebrated under the 
homely name of I'hysiek. The l*othecary and his 
Pill are not far apart. A Hospital, indeed, leaves 
the mind free to roam over ( ollick, Cramp, Fever, 
and the j)ainfnl plural Fevers ; but more cheerful 
IhonghtR of Balm and Balsam are not absent; while 
Ileal and Cure sliocl a cheerful hue over the sable 
scene. 

Military operations for two y^ears have commanded a 
large share of piiVdic attention; hut previous to these, 
and although w^o arc not a soldier-nation, the list of 
surnames testifies to the belligerent ten Jeney of our 
population. The Warrior and Cavalier issue from their 
Castle; they have tlieir Arms offensive and defensive: 
Armouf of Mail is pnivided, with the Shield. Honour 
is done to the Dart and tlie Arrow, England’s once 
4V)rmidable nn<l favourite weapon. The Dagger and 
Dirk are in request, with the Lance and the Sw'ord. 
Thus equipped, ilie Gauntlett is ready; but besides all, 
we have the Gunner with his Gun; even Cannon of 
the largest calibre. Then waves the Banner, and then 
beats the Drum, while Slaughter leads the way to 
Victory and Conquest. 

Naval Mf filers «re not overlooked. Tlie Sliip multi- 
plies into Shipping, and iL^'ells into a Fleet. The 
single vessel has its Keel giid Deck, its Helm, its 
Middleniast, and its Tackle; and for the boat there 
must be the Oar. When launched, it can Float, and 
with a Chart may set out upon its CIrutse, in the 
course of which it will often have to Tack before tlie 
Gale. Should a Tempest cause a Leak, the sailors 
'will look with anxiety fi>r a Harbor or Haven on, the 
Mainland; and failing this, even the most skilful 
Diver ’vni be liable to Drown. 

Now, turning from the learned professions, and the 
. contingencies of land and sen, let us exafizine IVfan as a 
member or the great creation; and not small is the 
help which our English surnames will impart to Hint 
compound being in his endeavour to obey the oracle, 
and know himself. First, they wiU inform him that 
lie has a Bodily stracture, a Body, and, not less renfiy, 
art indwelling Soul. The former ims vital organs, such 
as thejfead — in old-EngtHsh a Pate,and in low English : 
a Noddle. Within the Izeod . is a Brain or Brains, | 
else it be 6f little us© to its owner. On the top is 
JIflir, consisting of many Hairs, whicH on the female 
head fall down in many a Curl. In front is,ibe Fof(e)* i 
head — beneath dt, the Eyes; and beneath’ theniy , the 
Oliebk. Tongue and Tooth appertain to tjie month, 
(and so the face taizers down to the Cliirt, Why tq® 
nase is omitted in this inventory W Itbo features is a 
i mystery j so prbrninent a member must buy® 4 keen 
sense' of the insult, and may be expected to itseit 
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to Btfent out the catiite. Alone, the !>em 1 would be in a the Sly, the Proud,, the Greedy, ittnd the ‘Idle, It W 
»ad predicament, and owes nuioh to the Neck in joininj? not conaidered much A^das to be,Lax,rCapeIess, or 
, it to the rest of tlie body. The Collarbone is not to he Cross; but 4 he consequences are depIprabJe fpougln 
I despised, tboneh not to comparo with the Heart, the Many a Bonfellow and Meanwell> has made i a sorry 
Liver, and the Bowel departments of the system. More fi;:ruro in tlio world. To be Innocent as infancy is not 
tliHii one Limb is demanded for the symmetry of the our lot; hut to be Meek and Gentle to all, Bunible in 
body; and these are forthcoming: in the Arms, with spirit. Constant* and Puithful to our promises; Kind 
the Hand and Handd — ^and'the Lepr, with its Knee and even to our enemies^this is possible; end in ntopor- 
Krieebone— and last of all, the Foot, with its great tion as wo Excell in these qualities shall we be deemed 


Toe and tfie leaser Toes. 


Trusty and Worthy ; and he who is Good to man and 


Arising out of his physical nature, man has the power Godly towards his Maker, has no cause for fear. In 
of movement. He can Tarry or Travel — his motion disposition, what varieties do the walks of life exhibit t 
11103^ bo Slow or Swift ; but without question it will be The Goldman is apt to make his neighbour the Chill- 
Quick if he has to take io Flight! As a pedesirutn, man, till the Mcrryman appears. It is natural to some 
we speak of his Gait, which may be Stiff or Easy, to be Bold, Valliant, Gallant, and Houghty ; another 
Awkward or full oP Grace. Ho may Saunter or Skip, is predisposed to act the Coward. The man of Brag 
he mriy Waddle or Dance. Should he Jump and Slide, talks as a Bouncer, but seldom develops into the 
lie may chance to Trip. Should he Go-lightly, he is Boxer. One is Trim and Stiff; a third is Easy. The 
the better able to Flitt from place to place. If he acta Coy and Dainty may be set against the Jolly and the 
the erjvestrian, he wmII regulate the pace at which to Eager; while it is possible for the Jjively man to have 
Ride. His horse may be an Ambler, or he can make so much of the Fussoy about him us to be fur frotn 
it Cantor and Trot, or put it to the Gallop. If it Tleasant in 8oeiet3* — even a Fester and a Bore, 
should Prance or Kick, it may Fling him from his InteUectuaHif considered^ we perceive one man to 
saddle, and for that duy at least his exercise would Ready with an Argument, and able Cleverlj^ to con- 


I be likely to Cease. 


duct it, wliilo another lias but a Faint or Crude 


As man is endowed with vocal organs^ we are not I conception of what it means. The Briglitumn, the 
surprised that while he can be Silent, he may also ' Wise, and the Witty, to whom wc must add the men 
make a Noise ; animaLlike he m.n3' Bray, or Howl, or ! of Fancy and the Bard, are tho companions wo seek, 
Screech; or, using the faculty of speech, ho can Chatt i being ps anxious to shun the society of the Muff, the 
80 volubly as to pass for a Ciiattaway. In private, be , DoH, the Daft, ‘as of him whose former acuteness lias 
Grumble, ojr, wmrse still, become a Tattler. In been Dulled by long excess, 
public, be may be little better than a Bawlcr; yet The genus Aowo has its //rwe/ers and relationships^ nxxdL 
should he Starniner. he will be less likely to indulge in these are prett}’^ fully expfesHed by the following terms 
Twaddle. When able to Sing nnd to Chant, he is pro* — Male, Baby, Suckling, Child, Bratt, Boy, Daugbrera. 
vided with the means of gratification, exhilarating and Marriage and Wedlock involves a Partner of each sex. 
innocuous. Man is the Husband or Younghusband, ns the (‘ase 

Dilfcrenccs of physical appearance are often very maybe: the Dame may be a Virgin — classical!}^ Virgo 
striking. Some are Tall and liurgc, others Short and — vulgarly Wench, or taken from tho interesting class 
Small. Of some wc speak as Thick, Fatt, or Stout; of Widows. * Cousin and Uncle, and many another 
of others as Slight, Slender, or even Gaunt. To be Kinsman, form the Kindred which Fathers of families 
Bandy is seldom the result of anything but neglectful may ho prepared to treat with relative amenity and 


nursing. 

But human nature the subject of deej) erno- | 


good-will. 

Eating and drinking conatittite so important a portion 


f/bas, and these, both the brighter and the darker, of human occupation, that R liheriil inventory of 
are of innumerable shades. Pain becomes Anguish ; articles of fare may be expected in the surnames of 


Caro deeiiens into Fear — this into Dread. Sudden 
Fright is rarely so injurious as settled Grief. The 


the land. Meats of the Flesh description are plentiful 
Gammon of Bacon, Ilarn, Veal, Mutton, and Glblctt ; 


Anger which smokes may flame into* Wrath and burst with Jiber^ to Frizzle, Fr3’’, or Stew them. Ev 4 ry 
into Fury. On the contrar3% there is an Affection that vnriet3^ of Fish and Fowl is also present — from Turtle 
must Gladden every observer. A Happy state of mind down to Trout*, and from Chickcu up to Goose. Eggs 
mny rise into Jo3% and this feeling culminates in Bliss, are at hand, with Mustard, Pepper, and IMckles as 
All emotions wlien intense cause the nervous system condiments. Cabbage and Butter are not lacking, 
to Tremble with the excitement they produce. • with Peafe and many a Spice besides. Rico as a 

Asa moral being, mm is capable of Virtue and Vice; puddihg is on the board. As a dessi^tt, every kind of 
Courage and Zeal may be displayed for any purpose ; fruit is in waiting — the Date, Figg,' Cherry, Almond, 
but Faith or Verity, with Peace, Patience, Prudence, Nut, Orange, l*eacb, Plum, Raisin, Grapes, 4 fcc. For 
Hope, and Love, are moat frequently associated with tea, there are Cake, Ciikebreed, MuflUn, Bunn, Honey, 
that which is noblest in human life, Overagainst and Sugars of every name. Of drinks there is no 
these, however, is Evil in the form of Folly, Vice, and stint, Tho temperance man has his Wells and 
Crime. Rant, Cant, and Fudge arc at alt times veotor {Streams, with the addition of Congo and other sorts 
tious; but the Amour that depraves, the Gambling that'' of Tea, also Coffee nnd Milk; and the lover of intoxi- 
jnflnmes, and the Spite that turns the milk of human eating liquor is placed in hazardous proximity to his 
kindness into gall, leave a heavier Blott, and diffuse Gin or Punch, his Wines, yclept Port, Sherry, and; 
Rf deadlier Blight. Philosophers divide all moral Claret, and his Halt compounds of Beer and Porter; 
quolitlba into G«>^ or Base; and there is no sane Tart, Sweet, and Mellow are borrowed from man’s 
ll^int} which is Blank in this respect. It is possible to sense of taste, as Round and Square to his sente of 
with some Badman, who is so Vile as to be a touch, 
litipral Biackamore-— as here and there some mfay Wearing apparel and domestic articles, firom a Bodhin 


Milder in f^ticul^^ Tippler, wlsa may Jw all as the various Blues of sky and water— Gray, Purple, 

Found or Cuuglit, woula be fh^ some Red, Yellow, and White the nondescript. But niim is 
Danger of tasung the rigours of the law ; hut perhaps also a numberiag ammal — a capacity which in its Ingiiest 
as much moral evil and discontent are oocaekmed by developments separates him from the brute ; henqe we 
other parties deemed less eulpable-**as by tlie Yidi^ } proceed from the Uuib to Two, twin, Double, Treble, 
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Tripl€t^ lip to Tivelves, Ei#r]»teen. Fi^rty, «iu1 « MilHim, 
Stjjim*, Few, Much, and Muchmwo are indefinite tcrnts 
in common tiee* Man, too, is ti (kaler a |»ro- 

pensity wliicli is here indicated by tli© foreign Ducat, 
the obsoiete Mite, tl»e Earthing, Halfpenny, I*enny, 
Twopenny, nn<i Pound, 

He disiinguishea times and seasQTiS’-^M Day and 
Nigiit, and can even irn»is:ine a Doubleday. Half* 
night is familiar to biin. Dark gives place to Dawn, 
and so on to JNoon and Vesper, till the Daily eour^c is 
run. The succession of time is market] by Karly, Late, 
Later, Last. Moodny and Friday are recorded, and 
Middlewcek instead of Wednesday. Wetdes appear, 
as also January ami May, among the months. Mid- 
winter and Winter, Northeast and West, are remem- 
bered, besides every other point of the compass. Man 
can measure things to an Ace; and other surnames 
remitid us of the Iiieli, llalfyard, Yard, Kll, Furlong, 
and lJulfacre. The retail trailer has las Peck and 
Bushel; the apothecary, liis Grain; the liquor merchant, 
his Gallon, Firkin, and Butt. 

Of minerah there is a IVeasure— the native Copper 
and artificial Brass, followed by Silver, Gold, Pearl, 
lluby, and Diamond. 

Our form of government is a limited monarchy, and 
the English have a high respect for Rank, The Court 
is in public favour, for though we have no Hex, we 
have a Monarch who nobly w’ears the Crown, and is 
allied to a Prince who does honour to his JLtin^al 
station. & 

In contrast with the preceding are a batch of naHea 
that call up anything but cheerful iraaaes. The Dend- 
man is the notion of Death (also Mnrt), and the 
funeral Knell t(dla his Coffin to the Grave. Murther 
calls us to meditate on the Graves that single crime 
has dug. 

A long list of surnames descriptive of tame and 
wild beasts, birds and in8e<»t8, fishes and fowls, trees 
and flowers, must be omitted, or reserved for another 
occasion. In bringing up the rear of these remarks, 
Cat<‘haside, Oodbelieve, Gotohed, Mayb(*e, Sneej^uin, 
will serve ns a few examples of the oddities sprinkled 
over this list of 2000 words. 

Nothing can now be said of the ridiculous combina- 
tions of Christian and surnames frequently to be met 
with. To call a child, for instance, whom we knew, 

* Napoleon Cliick,’ w’a» just pinning to the poor boy 
a life-long joke. The family name cannot easily be 
changed, hut par^pts may avoid, by a little exercise 
-of judgment, increasing the laughable and absurd 
associations whiidi are Hlrendy-,too freely mixed up 
with the nomenclature ^of our native realm.^^ 

was enabled to penetrate the forest to a great distance. 

On every side we commanded a vista of at least a 
thousai|(l yards, through the intervals between the 
red glowing trunks; and beyond this we could hedr 
by the *8wiz* of the dames, and the continual crack- 
ling of the boughs, tliat fresh trees were being 
embraced within the circle .conflagration, still 

extending its circumference outward. 

The sounds grew fainter apace, until they bore a 
close resemblance to the inutterings of distant thunder. 
We might have fancied that the fire was dying out; 
but the luminous ring around tlie horizon proved 
that the flames were still ascending. It was only 
because the s«^unds came from % greater distance, 
that yra beard them less distinctly. Our human foes 
must have been still further away. They must have ; 
retired Iwfore the widening rim of the conflagration. 

Of course they had calculated upon doing so, before 
applying the torcli. In all likelihood, they had 
retreated to the savanna to await the result. 

Their object in firing the forest was not so easily 
understood. Pt^rhaps they expected that the vast 
volume of flame would close over and consume us; 
or, more likely, that w’e should be smothered under 
the dense clouds of snmke. Tiiis in reality might 
have been our fate, but for tlie proxinjit}' of the 
pond. * My (iompanions told me that their sufferings 
from the smoke had boon dreadful in the extreme 
— that tliey should have been stilled by it, had they 
not thrown tI>einsolve8 into the pond, and kept their 
faces dose to the surface of the water, wliicli of itself 
was several feet below the level of the ground. 

It had been to me an liour of unconsciousnesa. 

My faithful hlnick had carried me— lifeless as ho 
supposed — to the w'ater, and placed me in a recumbent 
position among the rest. 

It was afterwards — when the smoke bad partially 
cleaved aw’ay — that the spies were put upon their 
trial. Hickman and Weatherfonl, deeply indignant 
at the conduct of these monsters, w’oiild not iiear of 
delay, but insisted upon immediate punishment; so 
the wretches were seized upon, and dragged out of 
tlie pond, to undergo the formality of an examination. 

It was at this crisis tliat my senses rotiirnod to me. 

As soon as the dread sentence had been carried 
into execution, the ci-devant furors came rushing back 
into the pond, and plunged tlieir bodies under the 
water., Tiie heat was still intense anti painful to 
be endured. 

There w'ere two only who appeared to disregard 
it, amf who shew-^ed tlieir disregard by reiiiaining 
upon the bank ; these were the two hunters. 

Knives in hand, 1 saw them stooping over a dark 
object tliat lay near. It was the horse that Hickman 
had shot in the nv>rning. I now understood the old 
hunter's motive, which had hitherto mystified me. 

It was an act of that canning foresight tliat charals- 
terised the man — apparently Instinctive. 

They proceeded to skin the horse; and in a few 
seconds, had peeled olf a portion of the hide — suffi- 
cient for their purpose. They then cut out several) 
large pieces of the flesh, and laid tiiCni aside. This 
done, Weatherford stepped off to the edge of the 
burning timber, and presently returned with ait 
artirral of half-consumed fagots. Tiiese wore erected 
into a Are near the edge of the pond ; and the two ^ 
men squatting down by Its slile, commen&ed broihng 
the pieces of horseflesh upon saphng spit% and 
conver||f^g as eooUyatid oheeHly as if seated to the 
chinim^«cotnii^ of their own enbins* 

There were others as hungry ai thsy, who^ iabtog 
the hint, proceeded to i nutate tlaelr example. Tlie 
pangs of hunger overcanie the dread of the hot 

OHArTKH KNIiMTT UHLOOKEI) FOB. 

As upon of a theatre, the fareek follows the 

grand Tp<*KJ(l ran le, this tragic scene was succeeded by 
a*n h»<?ment supremely ludicrous. It elicited roars of 
U^i^hter from the men, that, under the circumstances, 
/funded like the laughter of madmen. Maniacs, 

‘ * indeed, might tJiese men have been deemed, thus 
giving way to mirth with a prospect before them so 
grim and gloomy— the pro^^pect of almost certain 
death, either at the bands of our savage assailants, 
r *or from starvation. 

Of the Indians, we had no present feat. The fiames 
tliat had driven us out of the timber, had equally ' 
forced tbeib from thdr position, and we knew they 
were nm? far from us. Tliey could not be near. ' 
The burnt branches hod fallen from the pinea, and, 
the foliage^as entirely oonsamed, so that tlto eye. 
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;ttiH<>«i))iere ; nnd in a’fevr ininut^* time, a da^en men 
ini^ht have been olieenTed grouped like vuUurea 
around the dead horse, hacking; atid hewing at the 
carcass. 

At tills crisis occurred the incident which I have 
cjiaracterised as ludit'iKnis. With tlie exception of 
the few engaged in their coarse tuidne^ the rest of us 
had remained in the water. We were lying round 
the circular ,rini of the liasin, our bodies parallel to 
one anotlier, and our lieads upon the hnnk.*" We were 
not drenTMirig of being disturbed au intruder of any 
kind - at least for a time. Wo were no longer in 
drcjid of the fire, and our savage foernt n were far off. 

AlLat once, however, an enemy was disi’overed in 
I |[an unexpected quarter — right in the midst of us. Just 
ini rhe centre of the pond, where tJie water uas 
deepest, a monstrous form rose suddenly to tJie sur- 
fat‘ 0 — at the fctime time our cars were greeted with 
I a loud bellowing, as if lialt a score of bulls had been 
I set loose into the glade. In au instant the water was 
! agitated — lashed into foam — while the spray was 
scattered in showfTS around our heads. 

I Weird-like and sudden as was the apparition, 

! there was nothing mysterious about it. The hideous 
form, and deep bovine tone, were well known to 
all. It was simply an alligator. 

But for its enormous size, the presence of the 
creature would scarcely liavc been regarded; but it 
was one of the largest of its kiinl — its body in 
length almost eqnalltng the diumoler of the pond, 
with huge gaunt jaws that seonieil capable of swal- 
lowing one of us at a single ‘gulp.* Its roar, too, 
w'as enough to inspire even the boldest with terror. 

It produced this effect; and the wild friglitened 
looks of llioae in the water — their confused plunging 
and plashing, as they scsramhled to tbcir feet, ami 
hastened to get out of it— their simultaneous rushing 
up the hank, and scattering off over the open grouml 
— all contributed to form a spectacle ludicrous as 
exciting. 

In leas than ten seconds’ time, the great saurian 
had the pond to himself, where he coijtinued to 
bellow, and brandish his tall as if triumphant at our 
retreat. 

lie was not permitted to exult long in his triumph. 
The hunters, with several others, seized tli^lr rifles, 
and ran forward to the edge of the pond, when a 
volley from a dozen guns terminated the monster^’s 
■existence. 

Those who had been ‘ashore’ vrere already con- 
vulsed with laugiitcr at the scared fugitives ; but 
the latter, having recovered from their momentary 
affright, now' joined in the laugh till the woods rang 
with a chorus of wild cachlnnations. Could the 
Indians have heard us at that moment, they must 
have fancied us mad — or more likely dead, and that 
our voices were tliose of their own friends, headed 
by Wykome himself, rejoicing over the infernal 
I holocaust. 

CHArXEE xc. 

A OOWFUXCT IN BAltKKRSS. 

1?he forest continued to burn tlivoiighout the night, 

• the. following day, and the night after. Even on tj'io 
I Jemui day, most of the trees were still on fire, lltey 
fio , longer blazed, for the air was perfectly still, kml 
there was no^wind to fan the fire into flame. ^ It w'as 
seen in red patciies upon the trunks, smouldering and 
gradually tiecoming less, as its strength spontaneously 
died otit. From many of the trees the^ fire UM dis- 
appeared altogether, and these no longer hof% any 
Tosmhtance to trees, but looked like huge, sharp- 
pointed stakes, charred, and black, as though profti^ly 
coated with coal-tar. 

Thmagh ther^ wiera portions of the fbn^ tliat thigh t 


have been traversed, there were other j^laces where 
the fire still burned— enough txi op|?f>se oUr progress. 
We were still besieged by the igneous eletneiit— as 
completely confined within the circwnisoribed bowtd- 
erics of the glade, ns if encompassed bj' a hostile jarmy ' 
of twenty times our number. No rescue could posiibiy 
reach us. Even our enemies, so far as mir safety was 
contiernod, could not have ‘raised the siege*’ 

The old hunter’s providence had stood us in' good 
stead. Blit for the horse, some of us must have 
Huccurnbed to hunger; or, at all events, suffered to an 
extreme degree. Wc had now been four days without 
food, except what the hanilful of pine-cones and the 
horsoflesh afforded ; and still the fiery forest licmnied 
us in. There was no altermitive but to stay where we 
were, until, as Hicknitm phrased it, ‘the w'oods shed 
git cooL* 

We w ere cheered with the hope that another day 
would effect this end, and w’c might travel with 
safety amid the calcined trunks, ami over the blatck 
smouldering ashes. 

But the prospe(!t before us was even as gloomy as 
that around us. While our dread of the fire declined, 
that of our human foes increased in an inverse 
proportion. 

We had but little hopo*of getting off without an 
encounter. They could traverse ihc w oods ns soon as 
wc, and w'crc certain to be on the look-out. With 
tlieni the account was still to be settled — the gauntlet 
yet to be run. 

But w’e had grown fiercer and more fearless. The 
greatest cow ard of our party had become brave, and 
no one voted either for skulking or hanging hack. 
Stand or fall, we had resol veil upon keeping together, 
and cutting. our w'uy through the hostile lines, or 
dying in the attempt. It was imt the old programme, 
with a Slight change in tlie mise ev seem, 

Wc waited only for another night to carry the plan 
into execution. .The woods w’oiild scarce!}'’ iKt as 
‘cool’ ns we might have desired, hut hunger was 
again hurrying us. The horse — a small one — had 
disappeared. Fifty starved stomachs are hard to 
satisfy. The bones lay around, clean picked — those 
that containtMl marrow, broken into fragments, and 
emptied of their contents. Even the hideous saurian 
was a skeleton I 

A more tlisgusting spectacle was presented by the 
bodies of the two criminals. The heat had swollen 
them to cuorrmuis proportions, and det;omposition 
had already commenced. The air was loaded with 
that horrid effluvia peculiar to tlio dead body of a 
human being. 

Our comrades who fell in the fight had been 
interred ; and there had been some talk of performing 
the like office for the others* No one objected, hut 
none volunteered to take the trouble. In sueb eases, 
men are overpowered by an extreme apathy ; and tlrts 
w'as chiefly the reason why the bodies of the two spies 
were left un interred. 

With eyes bent anxiously towards the west, we 
awaited the going down of the sun. So long as his 
bright orb was above the horizon, wo could only gue^s 
at the couditiou of the fire. The darkness ,wtHild 
enable us to distinguish that part of the fomt tliat 
was still burning, and point out the directum wo 
should take. The fire itself ivould guide ^is • 
shunning it. * 

Tw ilight found us on the tiptoe of expectfiti0|||v 
an'd not without ho|je. There was but 
avnong the scathed pines ; the smoke 
than we had yet observed it. AU believed 
fires were neariy out, ,and that tho tiine irnd arri^bd 
when we could pass through them* , ^ 

An unexpected circumstance put tM^ft 
^conjecture. While we stood w#ting, began 

first* in big soiita^y jd^l^^^ 
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minutes it came pourinjr down. ^ if all Iieaven'a 
fonntainB had been ppened togetfm. 

We hailed the phenomenon with joy ; it appeared 
an omen in our favour. The njen could hardly bo 
restrained from setting forth at once ; but the more 
cantioiis counselled the rest to patience^ and we 
stood awaiting the deeper darkness. 

The rain continued to pour, its clouds linatening 
the iiiglit. As it darkened, scarcely a spark appeared 
among the trees. 

* It is dark enoutrh,* urged the impatient. The 
others assented ; and nil started forth into the black 
bosom of the ruined forest. 

We moved silently along, each tightly grasping his 
gun, and holding it ready for use. Mine was carried 
in one hand-— the otlicr rested in a sling. 

In this plight I was not alone; half-a-dozen of m}' 
comrades liad been also ‘winged;’ and togellier we 
kept in the rent. The better men marciietl in front, 
Hickman and Weatherford acting as guides. 

The rain beat down upon us: there was no longer 
a foliage to intercept it. As we walked under the 
burnt branches, the black char was driven against 
our faces, and as quickly washed off again. Must 
of the men were bnreheatled ; their caps w’ere over 
the locks of their guns to keep them dry : some 
sheltered their i>riming with tlie skirts of their 
coats. 

In this manner we had advanced nearly half a mile 
— we knew not in what direction ; no guide could 
have found a path through such a forest. We only 
endeavoured to keep straight on, with the view of 
getting hi^yond our enemies. 

So long unmolested, we had begun to hope. 

Alas, it was a momentary gleam 1 w'c were under- 
rating the craft of our red foemen. 

Tliey bad been watching us all the time — had dogged 
our steps, and, at some distance off, were marching on 
both sides of us in two parallel lines. AVhilo dreaming 
of safety, we were actually in tlieir midst. 

The dashes of a hundred guns through the misty 
rain— the wliistling of as many bullets — was the first 
intimation we had of their proximity. 

Several fell' under the volley* — some returned the 
fire — a few thought only of filght. 

Uttering their shrill cries, the savages closed in 
upon us; in the darkness, they appeared to out- 
number the trees. 

Save the occasional report of a pistol, no other 
shots were heard or fired — no one thought of reload- 
ing. The foe was upon us before there was time to 
draw a rarbrod. I'he knife and hatchet were to be 
the arbiters of the fight. 

The struggle was sanguinary .as it was short ; many 
of our* brave fellows met their death, but each killed 
his foeman — some two or three — before falling. 

We were soon vanquished. How could it be other- 
wise? tlie enemy was five to one. They were fresh 
and strong — we weak with hunger — almost emaciate^ 
— many of us wounded : Jiow could it bo otherwise ? 

I saw but little of the conflict— perhaps no o le saw 
more ; it wits a struggle amidst obscurity-— darkness 
almost opaque. 

With only fine band— and that the left — I was quite 
helpless. I fired my rifle at random, and had con- 
trived to draw a pistol ; but the blow of a tomahawk 
Itindered me from using it, a^ the same time striking 
tne senseless to the eartfi. 

I WHS only stunned ; and when my senses returned 
to me, I ]>erceived that the confiioi was' over. 

Dark as it was, X could see a number of black 
objects lying near me upon the ground; they were 
the bodies of the slSin. 

Some wVre my late comrades-^otbers their foes-**-* 
in many i]Wtance$ Ioc|ced in each otlter^s embrace. 
Bed IndiansWere stooping over; as if separating them. 


On the former they were executing their hideous rite 
of veiigeance-^they were scalping them. 

A group was nearer — the individuals who coifiposed 
it were standing erect. One in their midst -appeared 
to issue eornmands ; even in the gray light I could 
distinguish fAree tmviny plunm, . Again Oi^eola I 

I was not free, or at that moment I should h,zve 
rushed forward and grappled him— vain though 
the effort might have been. But I was not free. 
Two savages knelt over me, as if guarding mo against 
escape. 

I perceived the black near at* hand, still alive, and 
similarly cared for. Why had they not killed us? 

A man aj^^roached the spot wjicre we lay. It was 
not ho with the ostrich plumes, though the latter 
appeared to have sent him. As ho drew near, 
perceived that he carried a pistol : my hour was 
come. 

The man stooped over me, and placed the weapon 
close to my ear. To my astonishment, he fired it 
into the air ! 

I thought he had missed me, and w'ould try again. 
But this was not his i)urpose; he only w^anted a 
light. 

While tlie powder was ablaze, I caught a glance of 
the countenance. It was an Indian’s. I thought I 
had seen it befiire; and from some expression the 
man made use of, he appeared to know me. 

He passed rapidly away, and proceeded to the sppt 
where Juke was held captive. Tlie pistol must 
have Imd two barrels, for 1 heard him fir.e it again, 
stooping in a similar manner over the prostrate fprm 
of the black. 

He then rose, and called out : 

‘It is they — both alive.’ 

The information appeared meant for him of the 
black plumes, for the moment it w'as given, the latter 
littered some exclamation I did not comprehemi, and 
then walked away. 

IJis voice produced a singular impression upon me. 
I fancied It did not somtd like O^eola'a, 

We were kept upon the ground only for d few 
minutes longer, until some horses were brought up. 
Upon tw'o of them Jake and I were motintod, and 
fast tied to the saddles. The word to advance was 
then given; and, with an Indian riding on each side 
of us, we were conducted away through the woods. 

CilAPTEU XCl, 

TUX TUXEE m. ACK PLUMXS. 

We journeyed throughout the whole night. Tlie 
burnt woods were left behind ; and, having crossed a 
savanna, we passed for several hours under a forest 
of giant oaks, palms, and magnolias. 1 knew this 
by the fragrance of the magnolia blossoms, that, after 
the fetid atmosphere we had been breathing, smelt 
sweet and refreshing. 

J ust as day was breaking, we arrived at an opening 
in the woods, where our captors halted. 

The opening was of small extent— A few acres only 
— bounded on all sides by a thick growth of palnif^ 
magnolias, and live-oaks.. Tiieir foliage drooped to 
the ground, so that the glade appeared encompassed 
by a vast wall of green, through wliieh no outlet was 
discernible. ^ 

In tlie gray light 1 perceived the outlines of an 
encampment. There were two or three tents with 
horses picketed around them, and human forms— some 
upright end moving about, others recumbent upon 
the grass, singly or in clusters, as if sleeping together 
for mutual warmth. A large fire was burning in the 
midst, and around it were men and women fOated 
and standing. 

To the edge of this camp, we bOfn carried, hut 
no time was left us for observation. Dn tlie instant 
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after haltinj?, we were dragged roughly from our 
saddles, and flung prostrate upon the grass. We were 
next turned upon our backs, thonga were tied around 
our wrists and ankles, our arrns and linabs were drawn 
out to their full extent, and we were thus staked 
flrmly to tlie ground, like a pair of hides spread out 
lo be dried. 

I Of course^ in this attitude we could see no more 
of the camp, nor the trees, nor the earth itself— only 
tlie blue heavens above us. 

Under any circumstances, the position would Imre 
been painful, but iny wounded ana rendered it 
excruciating. 

Our arrival had set the camp in motion. Men 
p came out to meet us, knd women crowded*over us as 
\g»re Jay on our backs. There were Indian squaws 
adiong them, but to my surprise I noticed that most 
of them w'cre of African race — mulattoes, zamboes, 
and negrcBses ! 

For some time they stood over, jeering and taunting 
us. They even proceeded to inflict torture— they spat 
on us, pulled out handfuls of our hair by the roots, 
and stuck sharp thorns into our skins — all the while 
yelling with a fletidish delight, and jabbering an 
unintelligible patois, that appeared a mixture of 
Spanish and Yaniassee. 

My fellow-captive fared as badly as myself. Homo*- 
geneoiisness of colour elicited no sympathy from these 
female flends. Black and white were alike the victims 
of their hellish spite. 

Part of their jargon I w'as able ,to comprehend. 
Aided by a slight, acquaintance with the Spanish 
tongue, I made out what was intended to be done 
with us. 

The knowledge was far from affording consolation: 
We had been brought to the camp to b6 tortured. 

We were auflieieiitly tortured already ; but it was not 
all w’e were destined to undergo. We were to be the 
victims of a grand spectacle, and these infernal lings 
were exulting in the prosi^cttt of the sport our sufl’er- 
ings should afford them. For this only had we been 
x^apturedj instead of being killuL 

Into whose horrid hands had we fallen? Were- 
they human beings? Were they Indians? Could 
they be Seniiiioles, whose behaviour to their captives 
had hitherto repelled every insinuation of torture? 

A shout arose, as if iu answer to iny questions. 
TiiC voices of all around were mingled in the c,ry, hut 
the words w^ere the same : 

* Mulatto^mkol jnnlatto^viico! PiVo, viulatto-mico!* 

The trampling of many hoofs announced the arrival 
of a band of horsemen. They were thoao who had 
been engaged in the light — who had conquered and 
made us captive. Only half-a-dozen guards had been 
witli us on the night-march, and liad reached the 
camp along with us. The new-comers were the main 
body— who had stayed upon the field of battle to 
complete the despoliation of their fallen foes. 

I could not see them, though they were near.. I 
heard their horses trampling around. 1 lay listening to 
, t!)at significant shout : 

^ MuIattO’-mico ! Viva^ mulatlo^mico 

<ro me tlie words were full of terrible import. The 
phrase ‘ mulatto-mleo* was not new to me, and 1 heard 
it with a feeling of dread. But it was scarcely 
possible to increase apprehensions already excited to 
, their highest. A horrid fate was before me. The 
presence of tl^eflend himself could not have made It 
more certain. 

My fellow-victim sh^ed my thoughts. We were 
near, , and could converse. On comparing our con- 
jectures, we found that they exactly coincided. 

* But the poiht was soon settled beyond conjecture. 
A liarsh voice sounded in ogr ears, issuing an abrupt 
order that scattered the. women aw^y. A heavy foot* 
»tep was heard belund*-*ttie speaker was approaching. 


In another instant his shadow fell over my face ; and 
Yd low Jake himself stood witliiti the circle of my 
vistpn. 

Despite the pigments that disguised the natural 
colour of his skin— despite the beaded shirt, the sasli, 
the embroidered leggings — despite the Mm biackplunw 
that waved over his brow, I easily identiflod the man. 

CHAl'TBn xcii. 

^ ItVaiSD AND BtBNttD. 

We had both been expecting him. The cry mulatto- 
mico, and afterwards the voice— still remembered— 
ha<l warned us of his coming. 

I expected to gaze upon him with dread. Strange’ 
it may appear, but such was not the esse. On the 
contrarj^ I beheld him with a fceline akin to joy 
— joy at the siglit of those three black plum^B that 
nodded above Ids scowling temples. 

For a moment 1 marked not his angry frowns, nor 
the wicked* triumph that sparkled in Ids eye. The 
ostrich feathers were alone the objects of my regard 
— the cynosure of my thoughts. Their prcsonce upon 
the crest of the ‘mulatto king* cluiddatcd a world of 
mystery ; foul suspicion was plucked from out my 
bosom : the preserver of my life, the hero of my 
heart’s adndration, was still true — 0(?eola was true! 

Ill the momentary exultation of this thought, I 
almost forgot the peril that surrounded me ; but the 
voii^ of the mulatto once more roused me to a 
consciousness of iny situation. 

‘ Carajol* cried lie, in a tone of malignant triumpli. 

‘ Al^fin ver(fUiinza!^(^At last vengeance.) Both too — 
white and black — master and slave — my tyrant, and 
my rival 1 11a, ha, ha!’ 

‘Me tie to tree?’ continued lie, after a hurst of 
hoarse laughter ; ‘ me burn, eh ? burn ’live ? Your 
turn come now — trees plenty here. But no; I 
teach you better plan. Carrnmho^ si/ far better 
plan. Tie to tree, captive sometime ’scape, ho, ha, 
ha I Sometime 'scape, eh ? ha, ha, ha I ’ 

‘Before burn you, me shew you sight. Ho, there!’ 
he shouted, motioning to some of the bystanders to 
come near. ‘ Untie hands — raise ’em up — both— face 
turn to camp — basta/ batial that do. Now, white 
rascall — black rascall, look — what see yonder ?* 

As he issued these orders, several of his creatures 
pulled up the stakes that had picketed down our arrns, 
and raising vs into a sitting-posture, slewed our 
bodies round till our faces bore full upon the camp. 

It was now broad daylight— the sun shining 
brightly in the heavens. Under such a light, every 
object in the camp was distinctly visible — the tents— 
the horses— the motley crowd of human occupants. 

We regarded not these: on two forms alone our 
eyes rested— the well-known forms of my sister and 
Viola. They were close together, as I had seen them 
once before— Viola seated, with head drooping; while 
tliat of Virginia rested in her lap. The liair of both 
was hanging In dishevelled masses, the black treses 
of the maid mingling with the golden locks of her 
mistress. They were surrounded by guards, and 
appeared unconscious of our presence. 

This.was but for a time; One was despatcited to 
give them notice of it. . 

As the information was imparted, we saw tiieih 
start, and look inquiringly around. In another 
instant, their eyes were upon us. * A thrilling sqveapa|:; 
announced that we were recognised. . : 

Both cried out together. 1 heard my voicb . 

pronouncing my name. I called to hey in rebirii. ]; 
saw her spring to her feet, toss her arms w^llfUy alnive 
her head, ond attempt to rush towards me* Vl saw , 
the guard laUigg hold of her, and. rudely dtA^ing her 
back. ,Oh, it was a painfal sight t Death itself would 
bkre hiteu easier to endure. 
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We were allowed to look upon them no longer. 
Snddenly jerkt^d upon our baeka, our wriata were 
otHje m()re staked to the ground, and we were left 
in our former recumbent attitudes. 

Tainful as were our reflections, w'e were not allowed 
to indulge in them alone. The mulatto continued to 
stand over US, taunting us with spiteful words^ and, 
worse than all, making gross allusions to my sister 
mul Viola. Oh, it was horrible to hear! Molten lead 
poured into our ears could scarcely have tortured us 
more. 

It was almost a relief when he desisted from speech, 
and we saw him commence making preparations for 
our execution. Wo knew that the hour was nigh — 
for he himself said so, as he issued the orders to his 
fellows. Some horril)le mode of death had been 
promised ; but what it was, v,e were yet in ignorance. 

Not long did we remain, so. Several men Avere seen 
approaching the spot, with spades and pickaxes in 
their hands. They were negroes — old field-hands — 
and knew how to use such implements. , 

They stopped near u's, and commenced digging up 
the ground. O God! were we to be buried alive? 
This was the conjecture that first suggested itself. 

If true, it was terrible enough ; but it was not 
true. 

The monster had designed for us a still more 
horrible death I 

Silently, and with the solemn air of grave-diggers, 
the men worked on. The mulatto stood over direct- 
ing them.. He indulged in high glee, oct'afliouHlly 
calling to us in mockery, and boasting Imw skiHuily 
lie should jx^rfonn the otlice of executioner. The 
women and savage warriors clustered round, laughing 
at his sallies, or contributing their quota of grotesque 
wit, at which they uttered yells of demoniac laughter. 
"We might easily have fancied ourselves in the infernal 
regions, in the midst of a crowd of gibbering fiends, 
who every ii»ornent bent over, grinning down upon us, 
as if they diew delight from our anguish. 

We noticed tliat few of the men were Seminoles. 
Indians there were, but these w'erc of dark com- 
plexion — nearly black. They were of the tribe of 
Yamassces — a race enslaved by the Seminoles, and 
long ingrafted into tiieir nation. lint most of 
those we saw were black negroes, zainboes and 
niulattoes — descendants of Spanisli maroons, or 
‘runaw’aya’ from the American plantations. There 
were many of tlie latter, for I could hear Eriglisli 
spoken among them. No doubt, tliere wcre some of 
my own slaves mixing witli the motley crew, Ihuugli 
none of these cante near, and I could only note the 
faces of those wlio stood over me. 

In about half an hour the diggers had finished their 
wwk. Our stakes were now drawn, and we were 
dragged forward to the spot where they had been 
engaged. 

As soon as I was raised up, I bent my eyes upon 
the camp, but my sister was no longer there. Viola 
too was gone. They had been taken, either inside 
the tents, or back among the bushes. 1 w^as glad 
they were not there. Tliey would be spared tJie pang 
of a horrid spectacle — though it was not likely that 
from such motive the monster had removi d them. 

Two dark holes yawned before us, de<'ply dug into 
the earth. They were not graves; or if so, it was 
intended our bodies should be placed vertically in 
them. But if tlieir sliaim was peculiar, so too was the 
purpose for which they were made. It was soon 
explained. 

We were conducted to the edge of the cavities, 
seized by the shoulders, and plunged in,, each into 
the one that was nearest. ,They proved just deep 
enough . to (bring our throats on a level with the 
surfa(M^fl||||| .stood .erect* 
a;he IdHpIfrth was npw slmveHed loi, and kneaded 


firmly around us. More was added, until our 
shoulders were Covered up, imd o&ly our . heads 
appeared above ground* 

The position was ludicrous enough, and we might 
liave laughed at it^ but tSiat we knew w>e mre in imr 
prams. I'he fiendlsli spectators regarded us with 
yells of laujifhter. 

What next? Was this to be the ^nd of their 
proceedings? Were we to lie thus left to perish 
miserably and by inches? Hunger and thirst, would 
in time terminate our existence, but ob, bow many 
hours was our anguish to last! Whole days of 
misery we must endure before the spark of life should ; 

forsake us— wliole days of horror ami Ha! they | 

have not yCt done with us! * I 

No — a death like that we had been fancying/ 
appeared too easy to the monster wlm directed them. 
The resources of his hatred wrere far from being 
exhausted— he had still other and far keener pangs in 
store for us. 

‘ Carajo! it is good V cried he, as he stood admiring 
the work done. * Better than tie to tree-good fix, 
eh? No fc‘ar ’scape — corro#, no. Bring fire!* 

Bring fire! It was to be fire then — the extreme 
instrument of torture. Wc heard the word — that 
word of fearful sound. We were to die by Jire! 

Our terror had reached its highest. 

It rose no liigher when we saw fagots brought 
forward, and built in a ring around our heads; it 
rose no higher when we saw the torch apjilied and tlio 
dry wood catching the flame ; it rose no higher as 
the blaze grew red and redder, and we felt its angry, 
glow upon our skulls, soon to be calcined like the 
sticks themselves. 

No — wc could suffer no more. Our agony had 
reached the acme of endurance, and we longed for 
death to relieve us. If another pang had been pos- 
sible, wc might have suffered it on hearing those cries 
from the opposite side of the camp. Even in that 
dread hour, we could recognise the voices of my 
sister and Viola. The uninerciful monster had 
brought them back to witness the execution. We 
saw them not; but tiicir wild plaints proved that 
they w'cre spectators of the scene. 

Hotter and hotter grew the fire, and nearer licked 
the flames — my hair crisped and singed at the fiery 
contact. 

Objects swam dizzily bgfore my eyes — the trees 
tottered and reeled— the earth went round with a 
whirling motion. I 

My skull ached as if it w'ould soon split open — my j 

brain was drying up — my senses were forsaking me ! i 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF AUGUSTE 
COMTE. 

Ab through the narrow portal, the poet approadies 
the Elysian fields, so in seeking to give a slight 
sketch of one of the greatest intellects of his genera- 
tion, the writer is forced to refer to circumstances 
of ins own insignificant existence* 

In 1836, when the world was still young to me, of' I 
to it — algebraically if not otherwise identical positions 
— fretting under the fancied insufficiency of private 
tuition in England, with hard prayers I wrung from 
my parents permission to continue the studies prepa- 
ratory to going to the university, in PiJris. Here, in 
each branch of the education sketched out for me 
with no sparing hand,..! was consigned to the care 
of the first professors of the day. Long afterwards, I , 
learned with what difilcuHy the lessons of one of these 
had been obtained, but youth though I then v-as, * 
1 still felt, iodlstuictly iitdeed, their value. Tips ; 
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tutor, whose last nmtitematioal pupil I wus, was 
Auguste Coioite. 

Daily as the (jlock struck eight on the htjrhge of the 
Luxembourg, wlule the ringhig of the hammer on the 
bell was yet audible, the door of my room opeued, and 
then entered a man, short, rather stout, almost what 
one might call sleek, freshly shaven, wiiliout vesrJge 
of whisker or*moustache. He was invariahly dressed 
in a suit of the most spotless black, as if going to 
a dinner-party; his white neckclotli was fresli from the 
laundress’s hands, and his hat shining like a rat er’s 
coat. lie advanced to the arm-chair prepared for 
him in. the centre of tl^^ writing-table, laiddiis hat on 
the left-hand corner, his snuff-box was deposited 
oii^tbe same sitle, beside the quire of paper placed 
in readiness for his use, and dipping the pen twice 
into the ink-bottle, titeii bringing it to within an inch 
of his nose, to make sure that it was properly filled, he 
broke silence: ‘ We have said that the chord AB, &c.’ 
For til ree-q liar ters of an hour he continued bis demon- 
stration, making short notes as he went on, to guide 
the listener in repeating the problem alone ; then 
taking up another cahier which beside him, he 
■went over the written repetition of the former lesson. 
He explained, corrected, or coiiimented, till the clock 
struck nine; then, with the little finger of tlie right 
hand, brnsliing from his coat and waistcoat the shower 
of superfluous sniitt’ which had fallen on them, he 
pocketed his snufl-box, and resuming his bat, he as 
silently as when he came in, made his exit by the 
door, which I rushed to open for him. This man 
of few words was the Aristotle or Bacon of the 
nineteenth century. 

Thus for a year I daily sat a listener, not always 
attentive, and to tlie last but dimly conscious of the 
value of lessons which I can never forget in their 
higher meaning, though the angles and curves which 
they explained have long since become to me more 
meaningless than hieroglyphics. 

One w^onld think that such a teacher, gliding in 
and out like a piece of clock-work, witiiout an inter- 
change of any of the gentle courtesies of life, would 
raise only a repulsive leelipg in his pupil. It was in 
vain I tried to break through the coldness of our 
relations, to establish that little preliminary gossip in 
which I have found some teachers too ready to employ 
all the time of their lesson ; ho seemed to say that he | 
had nerved himself to a disagreeable duty, and that 
nothing sliould turn him from it. Only twice did I 
even succeed in gaining proof that he had something 
mortal in his composition. I had been six weeks 
under his tuition, and still persisted, wiili more, per- 
haps, of malice than of ignorance, in using the most 
abominably ungrammatical French in my written 
repetitions of his lectures. One morning be lost 
patience at some solecism more excruciating than 
usual ; and laying down his pen, he turned to mo, 
and said : * Why do you persevere in writing such 
biirbarisins ?’ ‘You know ! am a foreigner,* said 
1; ‘how should I do better?' ‘You can at least do 
better than tlifs: write ifs you speak ;* and he resumed 
his pen, correcting every fault of language. From 
that day, there were few grammatical blunders in my 
.papers. Once again, and this time less wilfully, I 
encountered the same mild anger. I was at the 
time studying very hard, generally tliirteen hours 
a fisiy of book-vork-^a folly bitterly expiated and 


repented sinoe— and I was seldom in bed till after 
midnight. One bl^k wintry morning, after Harder 
work than usual, I nodded over the lecture. IfitU 
no straining of the ears, could J drink in the sense ; 
with no forcing of the eyelids, keep them open. I , 
<iaretl not rise and take a few turns in the room, fbr 
this would have been a violation of oqr habits. So I 
sat till the humming of the voice, and the scraping of 
the pen, acted like a lullaby, and I was already three 
parts asleep, when suddenly a change of tone aroused j 
mo, and the Vords, ' But you sleep,' recalled .me to i 
myself, onlj^ to see my tutor stalking out of the room, | 
while I vainly tried to catch and appease him. The. 
next day, he resumed the lesson where he had left off 
on tlie one previous to my nap, but not a word of 
reproach was uttered, or of apology allowed, by tho 
insulted sage. 

From that day, I began to love him. Cold or 
abstracted as he seemed, tlie intellectual giant hence- 
(brtli won almost imperceptibly on the youth* I 
l ould not feel, much less measure his greatness, but I 
acquired an interest in the dry science he taught me ; 
and had I continued under his charge, I niiglit have 
l>econie a mathennitician. I had been taught to fear, 
not to revere my ninsters ; if 1 had a liking for 
any, it had been in proportion to his laxriess ; and I 
now fonnd^ myself half unconsciously, and quite unac- 
countably, gliding into a sort of affection for the most 
iinnppniachable, the most uncongenial of them all. I 
was then the most unreasonable of boy- mortals, I 
cannot, therefore, suppose that this feeling was due 
to the sw^ny of pure reason over my miml j I can only 
think that it arose from nn instinctive perception of 
the smothered kindiiuess which entered so largely , 
info his composition. 

I returned to England to ‘keep halls,’ and devote 
nivsclf to a new range of studies — stigmatised, I* 
believe, by my masters and pastors as pure idleness, 
because not set down in their books; and it was two 
years before I was again in Paris. By that time I 
iiad become acquainted with what was published of 
I he P/iilosop/iie Po&itive. From its pages I had learned 
that my’old tutor was a great man, though hardly yet 
a celebrated one. I had learned to contrast his 
earnestness wdtli the laissez < faite of others; and a 
visit to him was one of the first pleasures wliich I 
promised myself in the capital must fertile in pleasure 
to youthful visitors. Mindful of the showers of snuff ^ 
which had too often attacked my sternutatory 
muscles, I carried him a Cumnock sfiuff-box, with 
one of our Ayrshire pebbles in the lid, and was 
tielighted to find it graciously accepted. Ho put it 
at once into a drawer of his writing-table, and then 
told me that he had given up the use of snuff. Ho 
said that he had withdrawn entirely from the world, 
to devote himself without distraction to the politics of 
his philosophy— tliat he no longer even read the 
newspapers, and bad weaned liimself frona every 
superfluity. 

It was not till 1851 that I again saw him. .He was 
then the acknowledged chief of a school, and rdnownod, 
if not admired, among all thinkers. I had some little 
trouble in finding his abode, and it was with a beating 
heart that I pulled the bell-string. An old gentle- 
man in a dressing-gown, with a black neekereliief . 
strung round his throat, opened the door. I almost 
thought I had misunderstood the porter's direetioniL 
‘Monsieur Comte ?' I inquiringly said. 

‘ It is I, sir,' was the answer. 

The cliange in his appearance intimidate 
I heMiratlngly mentioned my name. At imee he but 
out his Jiaud and dtew me into Ms altt|ngrk»om. 
Here X was able to remark tlte won^eriti^ cdikiige 
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which l»nd come over his expression sine© w© had last 
met. He now reminded me of one of those medieval 
pictures which represent St FraDcis weddetl t<i 
Poverty. There was a mildness in tiios© attenxiated 
features that inig:ht be called ideal rather than 
human ; tlmmffh the half^closed eyes tliere shone the 
very soul of him who had doubted wdiether he had 
anything more than intellect. *I did not recognise 
you/ he said, opening a drawer ; ^ but I think of you 
almost daily. wSee, I still have your box, and I keep j 
my seals in it, so tliat I am often reminded of you/ I 
He sppke unreservt'dly of the honourable poverty to | 
which the last revolution, in depriving him of his 
modest competence, had reduced him, and he told 
me how the generous sacrifices of some of Ids disciples 
had relieved him of tlie cares of material existence. 

Ho indulged mo with a long conversation, c%'ery 
w'Ofd of which filled me with fresh wonder, lie was 
no longer the rigid thinker, regular and passionless as 
mechanism; he seemed to have renewed his youth, 
to have added something to his former self, but how 
or what, I could not at the time imagine. In terms 
unintelligible to me, lie referred to relations which 
had given impulse to his affections; he spoke wdth 
enthusiasm of tiie Italian poets, and of SImkspeare 
and Milton, whose works he had learned to read in 
the original ; and — O surprise ! — taking from his 
chimney-piece a well-thumbed cojiy of tlie Jmiiation^ 
be said: read some images of this book every 

morning/ « 

I already bad had cause to suspect that under that 
frigid mask which he wore in earlier years, an imx>ul- 
sive nature and warm atfections were coni’caled ; I 
bad heard at the time that the little keepsake I had 
brought had pleased him so much, thajb in speaking of 
it a few days afterwards liis eyes glistened ; I under- 
stood, tlierefore, that far witliin him was a loving 
soul ; and I now learned, from a book wliich he gave 
me, the story of how he had found and lost the 
counterpart, the other Imlf, which ho had so long 
sought. The history of the platonic love to whicli 
he owed the late development of his affections, is a 
strange one, and the story of its heroine one of the 
saddest ill the history of crime. 

Madame Ciotilde de^ Vaux was the wife of a man 
wlmse misconduct had brought upon him a condem- 
nation to the galleys for life. If not the original of 
the Maitre iTKcok in tlie Mysteries of Par i% liU career 
bad been too similar to the one so hideously drawn 
by the novelist. Tliis lady united to youth and an 
unspotted reputation, a jioetic temperanieiit and 
literary talents of a high order. She was pining 
in cheerless solitude, neither wife nor widow, n state 
void of hope, and incapahle of forgetfulness, when 
she met Auguste Comte, tlie man of austere morals 
and unehgugiiig manners, but towards wliom she felt 
the secret attraction 1 have spoken of. The acquaint- 
ance quickly rqieiied into a friendsliip, wdiich before 
long became an absorbing tliougb platonic passion.’' 
It was she who had opened to him the treasures of 
poetry, she was the Beatrix who awoke in liira the 
leeiings of affection, and under whose guidance he 
trod the ideal world of Shakspeare and Dante. 

So greatest and most glorious things on ground 

May often need the help of weaker hand. 

It was a friendship late found and early lost, for the 
Indy w'ss cut off* in tlie prime of her years. But her 
infiaence did not cense with life ; her image haunts 
him like a celestial vision for the remainder of bis 
days. In her he imagined that he iiad seen hunianity 
carried to that highest perfection which he l^iteved 
to be the end of oiir destiny, and tie united her in Ins 
prayers wi^lhis motiier and a female servant who 
waited on the last. j 

To one who had known Auguste Comte in former | 


days, nothing can l)e more striking than the terms in 
whicti he writes of ali.these in the preface to his /W- 
iibism ; his s^lf-reproaches for his want of tenderness 
—•he had never failed in duty — towards liis mother, 
his unbounded veneration for his St Clotilde, and his 
respect for the enlightened ignorance of his unlettered 
servant, afford a psychological study as curious as It 
is touching. 

In the beginning of last September, I was again in 
Paris. As soon as 1 had fixeil myself in lodgings in 
the same studious quarter in which 1 had first known 
him, 1 sought out the abode of my old master. It 
was an autumn evening when 1 stumbled into the 
gloomy pf)rte cochhre of liis liouse. Tiie porter w'as 
sitting on the sill of his lodge, knitting a worsted 
stocking in the twilight. * Is it here that Monsiri# 
Comte lives ? * w^as ray question. * Yes, sir,* answered 
the man without rising or lifting his eyes from his 
work. ‘Is he at home?* ‘He was buried this 
afternoon.* 

I never received a greater or more unexpected 
shock. Ills temperament and his healthy iiabits 
seemed to promise a long career ; and the lust time 1 
had talked with him, he had been speaking of the 
employments ho had marked for his old age, when 
ho should be no lomrcr capable of working at bis 
philosophy, for be bad rigorously determined the 
period when he should retire from what ho considerevl 
his npostolato. 

I shall neither dt^fend nor criticise his system. It 
is ©subject too abstruse for these pages, and to wliicli 
I could not do justice. That it contains many truths, 
that it is a wonderlul moiunucnt of a wonderful mind, 
few or none will deny, but fewer still will be found 
to accept bis philosophy as a whole. lie looks only 
on the positive, that is, the rufitcrial side of nature, ) 
he has no toJernnee either for spiritual weaknesses or j 
spiritual aspirations. He is a system-maker, and in ; | 
his love for his system, ho is unjust both to his kind 
and to himself. A true child of the Itevolution, the 
qualities which he possesses and which he wants are 
equally striking ; but I do not fear to say that what- 
ever pure morality and true conceptions abound in 
his works arc tlie genuine productions of Auguste » 
Comte, while the chihlisliness and pedantry which I 
also distinguisli them may be laid at the door of the | 
conventional Frenchman. i 


SNOW-DUIFT. 

WiNTicn's white banner waves on every bough* 

The summer flowers and fruits died long ago, ! 

Their grace is gone, their graves are covered now j 
With tablets of pure snow. ; 

And hopes and joys, sweet blossoms of the heart, j 

And griefs that only iiumau hearts can know, i 

In space as brief have lived* but to depart | 

And hide 'iicatii memVy*© snow. j 

1 would not sing of these; my cheerful verse * 

Can find a happier emblem, as I go ^ 

*Mid brier and bramble, nature*s j)riina1 curse* 

All beautified with snow. 

Methinks* there springs no * root of bitterness*' 

Ko stinging care, no thorn|r shape oft wo* 

But love may clothe it in a fairer dress, 

As these arc clothed u^th snow. 

J. J. 

» 
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THE GENTLE BEADEK. 

IIavikg written a good deal for the general public 
without receiving any acknowledgment from that 
particular member of it, tiie Gentle Header, I, for 
one, am not going to flatter him any longer. It is 
my private belief that lie never purchased a book in 
his life. I doubt whether ho over even went so far as 
to subscribe to a library. I believe him to be a sort 
of person who borrows volumes from the hook-shelves 
of his friends, and writes in pencil his idiotic remarks 
upon the margins of them. It is exceedingly improb- 
able, if ho does buy books, that ho ever bought any 
of mine, because, in plain truth, the Gentle Koader is 
unavoidably fool. OLhenvise, w’oiild authors, who 
are conscious of having been insufferably stupid and 
prosy, or of being about to become so in their next 
chapter, so unanimously appeal to his good-nature 
and foolish forbearance? They take such liberties 
with him, and placte him in such positions as would 
bo resented by any person of proper sense and feeling. 
When a love-sceno is about to be described at any 
intolerable length, the Gentle Header is commonly 
lugged in as a third party, and made a confldant of, 
whether he will or no, by the two silly young folks. 

It is, first of all, fawningly insinuated that he, the 
Gentle Header, knows all about it, being, as Jio is, so 
fascinating an individual, and having been the object 
of adoration of so many hearts ; and then the whole 
tedious matter is laid before him in all ijs turtle-dove 
monotony, while the melancholy details are dwelt upon 
wdth a sentimental distinctness, to which impropriety 
itself would be almost preferablov 
* In descriptions of scenery especially, this patron of 
the novelists has to go through a very great deal fon 
their sweet sakes ; he has to accompany them, if he 
will be BO good, to inaccessible heights, where the 
foot of man has never before trodden, and where the 
shriek of the goshawk, or other bird unknown except 
, to ornithologists, alone is heard ; or he has to wander 
am«ng hanging vroodlands, band in hand with the 
writer, until he is deposited upon* a dampish bank, by 
the side of a stream, whose course is presently com- 
pared, at prodigious length, to the life of man. When 
the novelist, indeed, is inclined to moralise, the Gentle 
Iteader is apcfstropliised as though ho were Lord 
Bacon, or Dr Faley, and made accessory to the most 
uninteresting and illogical sentiments of the author’s, 
respcciirig being and human rG8pons.lbility. If rcligiou 
he the subject, the Gentle Header is made a party to 
tile strangest ‘views,* and that sometitfkes by no 
means in the pleasantest manner; his opinions being 
talfen tabe identical with those of the writer, not as 


a matter of course, but as one about which, on the 
contrary, there existed no little suspicion ; he is 
regarded witlx an eye not so much of respect as of a" 
certain aflectionato watchfuhtess, and bis supposed 
scruples are combated with a sort of tender authority, 
as though the author were his father-in-law, and an 
archbishop. In battle-scenes, again, and stirring inci- 
dents of that kind, this slave of literature is commonly 
carried to a slight acclivity, commanding not only a 
good general view of what is going forward, butr— to 
jiidge by what he is made to see — a very particular 
one also ; and I have even known the Gentle Header, 
upon one occasion, to have been shamefully inveigled 
into a tree, under promise of becoming spectator of a 
deadly combat, only to bo compelled to listen to some 
heroic verses of the seducer, who, taking advantage 
of the poor fellow's stationary position, inflicted a 
good tliree dozen. Nobody but a very weak-minded 
person, indeed, w^otild sutfer himself to be treated in 
this manner more than once, whereas there is no 
more cessation than limit to the persecution of the 
I Gentlo Header. That he is put upon tliua remorse- 
lessly, and attacked with this impunity, that every 
seribhicr hails him as his friend,^ and leads him 
through all the stupidest scones by the button-hole, 
is, no doubt, because of his gentleness. The Gentle 
Reader is unable to say no, or bo to a goose-quilL 
No nutljor dares to treat the Header-pure and simple 
— in any such way. On the contrary, his connection 
with that gentleman is wholly of a business character, 
and no obligation is snxT^^^^d to be upon either side. 
The Courteous Reader, even, is not so great a ninny 
as the subject of this paper, and is addressed, witH hat 
in hand, indeed, but yet as a teasouably Ul-tcmpered 
individual with whom absurd liberties are not to be 
taken. Our Pair Headers — who aro always in the 
plural, and, I think, supposed to bo the sharers of au 
eternal friendship which has lasted thirteen wepks at 
a boarding-school, and who lean over the same pages 
with arms round each other's necks, and in mnttial 
tears— are trifled with somewhat, and not set. at a very 
high intellectual estimate ; l)ut still they have not that 
Catholicism of character which admits of Uieir being 
so continuously ill-treated as]tho Gentle Header. 

Dear Header in only apostrophlacd by £aitiale 

who endeavour by thOt . unjusUflable .em(4Uei^t ^ ^ 

blind the judgment and etdist the q# 

their side. a' ,V y, 

The G^erel Header is at the h^ad .af a totally 
diflbrent dlass, Qo }a, in the siutliot*a 4^^ 

leader Of the and ilf 

that faction— and it is sometimes conslderable-^wliich 
: is sure to dentine to read, and' far mow'^ to' boy, his 
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book. When a chapter about to be < devoted to 
, a eubject which the writer does not quite understand^ 
or is about to be filled ^ith got-up and unnecessary 
technical expressions, the General Header is warned 
off in the opening sentences, as by a trespass-board. 
He is recommended, 'in a foot-note, to buy another 
work of the author^ written in a more popular style, 
and not to read any more of that which he has in his 
hand, because he won’t understand it. The Intelligent 
Header, and the like, are, at the same time, flatteringly 
beckoned on, it is true ; but everybody knows pretty 
w^ell what is coming, and skips the cliaptcr. This 
noticQ to the General Header is the first open declara- 
tion of that contempt wjiich the author secretly enter- 
tains for many even of his own clients. A sneering 
reference to the Casual Header speedily follows. The 
Casual Header ■will not peruse, gpnd will not understand 
if he does peruse ; will not be entertained, and if he 
is entertained whore no entertainment is meant, 
ought to be ashamed of himself ; will fail to mark, or, 
having marked, will not bo able to carry it in his 
mind to the place where it will be useful to him ; will 
skim too hastily — in fact, the Casual Header is peri- 
phrastically informed that he had better shut up the 
book, go home, and get to bed. Having thus lashed 
himself into fury, and the worst passions of his pro- 
fessional nature being fully aroused, the author 
throws aside the last rag of courtesy, and falls tootli- 
and-nail and stoel-pen upon the Vapid and Irreflectivc 
Header himself. He has been waiting for Idni for 
some considerable time. The bonds of sympathy 
between the writer and the public have been long 
gradually loosening, and arc now utterly dissolved. 
Scarcely anybody is ignorant that, under the name of 
the Vapid and Irreflective Header, the autlior is, in 
reality, anathematising everybody. Upon that unfor- 
tunate subject he avenges himself, with a hideous 
malice, for the servile adulation which he has lavished, 
in other places, upon the Gentle Header, and others of 
that kidney. TJic slave, as generally liappene, is now 
become the tyrant. Growing duller and duller in the 
matter of the work he is composing — and what 
is more, being well aware of it himself — he waxes 
fierce and more intolerant against that .increasing 
majority of the reading public who are unlikely to 
read him. The only person, indeed, who can be 
compared to the Vapid and Irreflectivc Header as a 
type of all that is base and foolish, is that equally 
denunciated individual, the Sinner, who is the target 
of the divines. In the latter case, by some fortunate 
arrangement of our ideas, we rarely associate the 
object of BO much invective with ourselves ; but, in 
the former^ we cannot fail to recognise some of our 
own familiar lineaments. Still, there is in this an 
honest outspeaking and an acknowledged misunder- 
standing between the author and his unappreciators, 
which is to me infinitely preferable to that hypo- 
critical deference he pays to the Gentle Header. Any 
allusion to him— and, indeed, to aoy Header — only 
helps to destroy what little reality the writer may 
have had the good^fortune to invest his scenes with, 
and to break ilrnt web of fancy which, Apollo knows, 
it » hard . enough for him to weave. Moreover, 
as I have said — and tins conshleration lias much 
weight with me — there is little or nothing to be got 
out of tlm Gentle Header. The very ‘mention of him, 
indeed, a literhry toadyism ; from the practice of 
whioh, as of aU other toadyisms, no: true benefit can 
he ever possibly derived. Therefore, though my 
brethren of fho pea may tremble at my audaeltyo 
:imd the unaccustomed puhHc knit Its iadigngnt' 


brows, I hereby declare that X do not care throe 
halfpenoe^the absurdly ridiculous price of tliis 
superlative periodical— whS^ttier this paper of mine 
shall please the Gentle Header or not. 

♦THE GARDEN OF FLO\^EHS.i 

Tub eager craving after knowledge evinced by all 
classes of tlie community, has, in these latter days 
of the world’s liistory, summoned into existence an 
immense number of books treating of Ivery science 
and art, from astronomy to angling, in what is gener- 
ally termed a popular manner. A popular work on 
science, however, is not the .0110 thing new under . tl^ 
sun. A certain Antonio Torqnemada wrote ana 
published a book Of this description in Spain, aadhr 
back as the middle of the sixteenth century ; and it 
achieved a very widely extended popularity for itself. 
It was translated into nearl}^ if not quite, all of the 
European languages; bibliographers reckon its edi- 
tions by hundreds. Nor need we be surprised at the 
general favour in whicli it was held. To an attractive 
title, The Garden of Flowers^ it added about six 
hundred of the most marvellous stories, selected from 
the various authors tlien considered the standards of 
scientific knowledge. These metaphorical flowers of 
the garden of science are pleasingly and appropriately 
introduced to the reader as tlie conversation of three 
friends — Antonio, Bernardo, and Ludovico— in a real 
garden decorated w’ith natural flowers. In most 
iiiBtnnces, each 8|>caker, as ho adds his flower or story 
to the collection, assigns his authority, saying— * as 
Pliny hath it,’ ‘ as it is written in Solinus,’ ‘ as it may 
be seen in Olaus Magnus,’ and so forth ; the fathers 
of the Church, too, arc frequently quoted in a similar 
fashion, and the whole forms a very remarkable reflex 
of the state of general and natural science at the 
period in wdiich it was compiled. 

Like tlie progress of an explorer of a new country, 
the world’s advance in knowledge can only be 
correctly estimated by looking back to the landmarka 
left on the ground already passed over. Than the 
Garden of Flowers, we could not have a better land- 
mark for tins purpose. It w’as long the companion of 
the grave and learned, and was dedicated to a riiic 
scholar, Sarmento de Soto Mayor, bishop of Astorgas, 
rejoicing in as many other names, dnsignations, and 
titles as none other than a Spaniard could posaibly 
possess. Let us then, hand-in-hand, friendly reader, 
cuter tliis antique garden, and disepyer what was the 
general knowledge among men of learning abopt three 
hundred years ago. 

The three friends, having met in the garden, sit 
down, under the shade of a tuft of trees, on the bank 
of a river; and soothed with the pleasing sound of the 
^ clear stream and murmuring of the green leaves, 
contemplate the flowers — *8o diverse in form, so 
dainty in colour, as nature had used her extreme 
industry to shape, paint, and enamel them.’ This 
naturally leads the conversation to tlie works of 
nature in general, which forms the first day’s dis- 
course or chapter, entitled, ‘Many things wjorthy of 
admiration, which, nature hath wrouglit, and 3aily 
worketh in men, contrary to her common and ordin- 
ary course of operation.’ Here we read of whole 
nations having heads like dogs, and feet like oxen ; of 
a tribe of xme-footed people, and of several varieties 
of tailed men — some ’ having tailed like those of 
peacocks ; , others whose vertebral terminations re- 
sembled those of horses ; while a third had thick 
bushy tails like foxes. Indeed, there could he no 
doubt about the latter, for Bernardo speaks of a wtije 
of fox-tailed men that then existed in Spa^n. . Their 
ancestors had oSended a certain St. Toroblus^ who 
.thus pamshed them in ssetdh seeulmmn , It may not 
be g^tnerally knci^wn a rindlov s^ory Is #ilLt61d of 
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B. districfc in En'^land. St Auguatine is said, by our 
old monkish chrotuclera, to have endowed the people 
of a part of Keqt with tails like fishes, because they 
preferred fishing to listening to bis sermons. But 
though the story is still alluded to as a vulgar 
reproach, wo must say .to the reader, in tlie quaint 
words of our author, ‘you commit no deadly sin 
though you believe it not.' 

After a long di9<.^ourso about Amazons, the three 
fViends *spc^ of ‘ a fierce people and of great courage, 
though only three spans in length,* called pigmies. 
‘They inhabit the utter part of India, toward the 
east, near the rising of the river Ganges, where, at 
|«ch times as it is in i)tlier places winter, stho cranes 
come to lay their eggs, and to bring up their young 
oinfbs, about tlie river-sides ; whose coming, so soon as 
the pigmies perceive — because they arc so little, that 
the cranes regard then^f not, but do them much hurt, 
as well in their persons as in eating up their victuals 
and spoiling their fruits— they join themselves in 
great numbers to break their eggs. And to prepare 
themselves to this terrible fight, they mount upon 
goats and rams, and in very goodly equipage, go 
forward to destro}^ this multiplication of cranes, as to 
a most dangerous and bloody enterprise,* 

Of the existence of the pigmies, the friends have no 
manner of doubt. They tell us that the Tyrians, 
w'hose commerce led them to the extreme ends of tlie 
earth, retained numbers of tliese valiant little ^people 
as mercenary soldiers ; that, in short, the pigmies are 
no other than the Gummadins, who banged their 
shields upon tiie towers of Tyre, as we may read in 
the twenty-seventh chapter of the hook of ICzckiel. 
And we must ourselves add, that the Ijylief in ii 
nation of pigmies prevailed to a comparatively late 
period. Few of the old museums were without the 
skeleton or embalmed body of a pigmy ; and it w^as 
no earlier Hum tlie last century, when Dr Tyson, in 
an elaborate anatomical work, first proved that all 
those embalmed bodies and skeletons were the 
remains of monkeys. 

From the dwarf to the giant is no more distant a 
step, than from the ridiculous to the sublime. One 
Bocaciiis, wdio saw it himself, is given as the authority 
for the following story : ‘ Near Trapani, in Sicily, 
certain labourers, digging for chalk under the foot of 
a hill, discovered a cave of great wideness. Entering 
Inti) the which, with light, they found sitting in the 
midst thereof a man of such monstrous Imgcness, 
that, astonished therewith, the^’' fled to tlie village, 
reporting what they had seen ; then, gathering 
together in greater number, with torches and wea- 
pons, they returned to the cave, wlicre they found 
tlie giant, whose like was never heard of before. 
In his left hand lie lield a mighty staff, so great and 
thick as a great mast of a sliip. Seeing that hd 
stirred not, they took a good heart and drew near 
him ; but they liad no sooner laid their hands upon 
him, than he fell to ashes, the bones only remaining-— 
So monstrous, that the very skull of his head could 
hold in it a bushel of wheat. His whole skeleton being 
measure, was found to be 140 cubits in length.’ 

/ To arrive at such a size, the man must have lived 
a very long time ; so we are next treated with accounts 
of pfsiraons, who had lived from 200 up to 600 years. 
OeUitauts, ttiennen, and mer women, next furnish 
subjects for the most ridiculous stories. We are 
told that a faneily, appropriately termed Marins, then 
lived III Spain, w1k> were the descendants of a mer- 
man. These Marins were webfooted and scaly. 
Tliey lived principally on raw fish, which they caught 
> ivltb th^jr hands while swimming in their great- 
' giraiidfatner's native element, being, as may readily 
granted, thb expertest of swimmers. 

! ‘A Ibuntain in tlie garden suggests tb© tO|de ef the 
seaSmdidayW convex priqperliDns and 


virtues of springs^^ rivers, and lakes/ We have little, 
however, about the objects specified, springs and 
rivers leading the conversation to the Ibiair great 
fivers mentioned in Scripture as surroonipng 
garden of Eden ; and nearly the whole ohapter is 
taken up with a discussion respecting the. exact site 
of the terrestrial paradiae. llills, though a 'fhvourite 
subject of discussion at the period, forms a terribly 
dry one now ; so we shall pass on to tlie next day, , 

T1m 3 third day’s conversation turns upon ‘fancies, 
visions, spirits, enchanters, charmers, witches, and \ 
hags.’ A fter a deal of curious matter, tlie firiends cotUe 
to a conclusion, as contrary to that of Aristotle and 
tho ancients, as it is to the ideas of the modern ghost- 
believers and spirit-rappers — namely, that all appagl- 
tions proceed from tho devils alone. We are told that 
there are six degrees of those very numerous and' 
troublesome gentry. The first, in the upper regions of * 
the air, attends to thunder, lightning, hail, and sUow ; 
the second, in the lo^er psrtof the atmospltere, causes ‘ 
heavy rains, blights, frosts, storms, and whirlwinds ; 
the third, on earth, has quite enough, indeed too 
much, to do with the afiaira of man ; the fourth, in 
the waters, presides over inundations and shipwreck# ; 
tlie fifth, ia tho upiier strata of tho earth, occasion# 
darthquftkcp, and accidents in mines ami wells; this 
sixth, still lower down, is actively employed in the 
place unmentionable to ears polite. Among all thqse, 
there arc well-defined gradations of rank, firom the 
‘arch-enemy’ Satan himself, down to the lowest stoko^, 
We here learn how it was that witches and wizard# 
were generally deserted, in their utmost need, by tlie 
fiends with whom they liad formed engagements. In 
their ignorance, they bad made contracts with low, 
vulgar demons, that had neither power to fulfil, nor 
sufficient honourable feeling to carry out, their engage- 
ments. In all cases, Jmwever, wlieu the bargain wa« 
made with a demon of rank, the terms were most 
honourably fulfilled, though the extreme penalty of 
the bond was always exacted. Indeed, some necro-- 
mancers of superlative cunning and audacity, inanagod 
to cheat the demons — ‘turn a corner jinkinV 4# 
Burns says ; but of such highly presumptuotib and 
dangerous experiments, tlie less said the better. 
Necromancers wdio wished to possess a private 
demoniacal attendant of their oVvn always at hand, 
could have one confined in a ring, button, box, phial, 
or other small portable article ; but, as a highH:^ast6 
demon would not submit to such confiiienient, and a 
low-caste one could not be depended upon, it was 
usual in such transactions to secure the service# of 
a low-class fiend, at the same time taking a bond for 
their due fulfilment, from one of the upper ten thousand 
in devildom. The best thing, however, that a magician 
could hnve a devil confined in was a horse. He could 
then make journeys of incredible distance in tho . 
shortest periods, and always find profitable employ- 
ment for the imprisoned fiend ; an object sometimes 
of very great consequence. 

Of planetary influence, wo are told a curious atqry, 
to the following ofibet : Abel, the son of Adam, fpl4- 
sceing the deluge, and naturally anxious that the 
recondite secrets, so dearly purchased by eating the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, should not bo lost to 
mankind, wrote a book on the virtues and properties 
of the planets, and enclosed it in the centre of a laigp^ ' 
stone. I^ng after the great cataclyom, Bhirfiiea, 
Trismegistus found the stone, opened it; and took ^ 
out the book, by the contents of which he profited 
most wonderfully. This antediluvian book subse- 
quently fell into the hand# of St In. 

turn, managed to perform many great aud udmiri^^ 
feats by it# assistance. On one 
while sojourning in a certain city, bdlh|g 19^ a 
I sev^ sl0kness,'was' much annoyed by the* noise of 
I horses and oatts ivaTeriing the nariuw-stneet In wibicli 
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ho dwelt. So he prepared two images, according to 
a prescription made and provided in Abel’s ancient 
book aforesaid, and having burned one of them at 
each end of the street, no liorso or other beast of 
draught or burthen could ever after pass the spots 
where those images were interred* lie also made 
another image, from directions in the same hook, and 
threw it into a fountain ; and the elfect of this won- 
derful image was such, that every pitclier touched by 
the waters of that fountain immediately foil to pieces. 
This certainly seems to have been a very mischievous 
trick« even though perpetrated by a saint ; and it also 
savours of a tampering with forbidden arts. But 
our author sets us right on the latter score. Using 
the influence of tiie planets, he tells us, is so very 
lawful, that nothing can be said against it; but the 
other kind of necromancy, used and practised tlirough 
the help and favour of tlie devil, is a very diflerent. 
affair indeed. 

There is nothing novel in the gliost stories in this 
chapter; they are of the regular stereotyped kind, 
long and still known over all the world, though here 
localised by assuming a tr^panish character. And as 
w*e are given to understand that those appearances 
were not disembodied spirits, but merely illusions 
caused by devils^thc accounts of them lose that cold 
chanieMiouse-like connection witli death, the grave, 
and our own bumaiiity in its future form, which 
constitutes the great charm and interest of what we 
may' term a legitimate ghost story. 

Many supposed apparitions, however, were merely 
natural events, to which men, in their wuporstitimis 
fears, attributed a spiritual character. As nu instance 
of such, 'WQ are told of an occurrence that took place 
at Beneveuto, the very town whore the gardon-sceno 
is laid. All industrious matron, having risen before 
day one morning, 'to finish some pressing liousehold 
work, sent her servant to light a candle at a himp 
that was always kept hurning in a neighbouring 
church. Tlie sleepy girl, sliglitly dressed in vvhiie 
night-clothes, losing tier way^, wandered over half the 
to Mm, before she reached the church ; and then, too j 
stupid to give any exfilamiUon, frightened a silly 
sexton before she returned to her mistress's house 
with the burning candle. But, in the meantime, the 
mistress herself, not choosing to Mait in tiie dark, set 
off for the church, and algo returned with a lighted 
candle in her hand. Now, it happcneii that a sick 
neighbour saw the two women, and his mind being i 
weakened by disease, magnified their number tp a * 
considerable extent. The eoxton partly corroborated j 
tlie sick man; and as the story travelled, the number 
muUiplied till the middle of the day, when it was I 
currently reported and believed that a penitential 
procession of two thousand ghosts carrying lighted 
tapers had passed through the towm during the pre- 
vious night. For, says Ludovico, who tells the story, 
flet but one such matter as this come amongst tlie 
common people, and it wdll grow so, from mouth to 
mouth, that at last of a mite they will make .an 
eleplianC ^ ♦ 

Tlio fourth day’s ‘discourse, suggested by*- the 
arrangement of the flowers in the garden, is upon 
‘ chat^ce, fortune, destiny, luck, felicity, and happiness 
— ^what they signify, tlie diflorence between them, 
and tbany other learned and curious points;’ and 
forms a very interesting chapter, far in advance of 
the age in ivhich it was written. Astrology^ aAd the 
supposed influence of the stars, at man’s birth, on his 
future destiny, are treated aS ridiculous absurdities ; 
while ignoranpe and misconduct are shewn to bo the 
principaloituses pf human misfortunes and miseries. 
Here Autonip tells a story of some mowers, who 
ibund, ill. a meadow they were cutting^ a miserable 
leper that Itad brawled thither to die. The contagioits 
T^kture uf the disease, and the hideously disj^usting 


state of the poor wretch, deterred them ffoti^ attempt-* 
ing to render him any assistance. On going to tlieir 
mid-day meal, however, they found that a viper had 
crept into and been drowned in their wine-jar'. Wine 
thus rendered so deadly poisonous they could not 
drink ; but thinking it a pity that it should 
wasted, they concluded to give it to the leper, and 
thus charitably put him out of liis exceeding misery 
at once. Accordingly, they did so; but, to their 
great surprise, instead of dying in9tan|p.neously, us 
they had expected, the leper became rather jolly 
than otherwise. In short, the mowers, instead of 
being philanthropic poisoners, as they thought, wero 
a sort of^pro-IIahnnemanite diommopathists j'for t\m 
venom of the viper counteracted tlie virulence ofjy?o 
leprosy, and the man was not killed, but cirfed. 
‘8o,* continues Antonio, ‘as all herbs, beasts, and 
Slones contain good and profitable virtues, we should 
not attribute to the stars the misfortunes that befall 
us, but rather to our own ignorance, which debars us 
from properly administering to our health and happi- 
ness. Concluding, therefore, I say, that pestilential 
and infectious diseases arc not caused by the stars, 
but by matters of the earth itself infecting the air — 
as dead carrions, corrupted carcasses, sinks, standing 
and putrid water, and many other filthy things.’ The 
belief in the iiifluenee of the stars has long since 
passed av^ay, but there are many still *ainong us wlio 
might glean sound useful information from the above 
passage. 

The fifth and sixth chapters treat ‘of the septen- 
trional regions, and many tilings pleasant and 
worthy to bo known,’ In oilier regions, wo aro 
told that the sea is the mother of mysteries, but 
in the septentrional or northern, it is the mother of 
monstens. One fish, indeed, tlic liead of which was 
stmt by the rriinate of Norway to Tope T^eo X., was 
called the monster: it had no other name, and well 
deserved to be so termed. According to Auibnlo’a 
description, * its length is commonly about fifty cUbltS, 
wliicli is but little in comparison with the greatness 
and deformity of its proportions and members. Its 
head is as great as half its body, and round about 
full of horns, longer than those of an ox. It has 
only one eye, ii cubit in length and a cubit in 
breadth, wdiicli by night glittereth in such sort, that 
afar off' it resembicth a huge flame of fire. Its teeth 
are great and sharx> ; its body full of hairs, reSornblihg 
the wing-feathers of a goose; and its colour is as 
black as any jet in the world may be.’ 

Then Bernardo, not to be outdone, gives the fol- 
lowing account of another odd fish timt w'as caught 
in 1517, in a river of Germany. ‘Its bead was like 
unto that of a wild boar, with t>vo great tusks 
^shooting about four spans out of its mouth. It had 
four great feet, like to those with which you see 
dragons tisually painted; and besides the two eyes 
in its head, it had two others in its sides, and one in 
its belly ; and on the ridge of its neck certain long 
bristles, as strong and hard as thougli they had been 
iron or steel. This monster was carried to Antwerp, 
and there live, many who will witness to have^een 
t!ie same.’ 

Among a number of wonderful fishes, wo msy 
only mention another, found In the rivers of Sweden. 
Its name is trevis ; it is black ih winter, and whit© iu 
summer. ‘Its marvellous property is such, that, 
binding It fast wdth a cord, and leding It down to 
the bottom of the river, if there be any gold on. the 
sands thereof, tlie same^leavetli fast to its SklA 
which, how great soever the pieces may be, fall'i^Ot 
off from it till they be taken off; so that '^om© 
sous in that country use m ptb©r occupation., to 

©am ihsir living than this.’ ’ ' ' Iw 

Coming to out own sh6r©s, AUtonto says^ ^ Xli^iiu 
is a town Hn Bcotland* bedofit axisiug*£o 
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from an abundance of duckg, is so great and wohder- 
f\U tlmt I cantt<>t pass it over. There is, near this 
town, a rtiigbty great and craggy rock, to which> at 
breeding-timo* these fowls coino flocking in such 
quantities, that they resemble immense dark clouds 
rather than anything else. The first two or tiircc 
ddys they haver aloof, flying up and down about the 
rock ; . during ^diich time, the people of the town stir 
not out of their doors, for fear of frightening them. 
The ,duhks, seeing all things silent and still, settle 
themselves boldly, and All the rock with nests. Their 
sight is BO sharj) and piercing that, while fluttering 
over the sea which beatetli on the same rock, they 
|ee the, fish through tlip water, winch— incontinently 
plunging tl>omselves into tlie same — they snap up 
WMl such facility, that it is scarcely to be believed 
but by him who hatli seen it. Then the towns-'pcople, 
knowing the ways and passages, got np into this 
rock, and not only sustain themselves by the fish 
whicli they find in the nests, hut maiulain a great 
traffic by selling them in other towns. When they 
perceive that the young birds are ready to fly, the 
people — in order to enjoy the benefit of the fisli the 
longer — pluck tiicir wings, detaining them in the 
nests many days, iiml at laht take and cat lliem, their 
flesli being very tender and of good smack. These 
ducks are never seen in that region but at sficb time 
as they breed, ^nd though the people kill numbers of 
them, yet they never fail to come as many as tlic 
rock can hohb* The goiicrality of wonderful stories 
are founded on sonuj slight substratum of truth ; 
through the foregoing cloud of exaggeration, our 
clearer eyes can readily perceive the Bass Rock and 
its feathered tenantry of gannets. 

The sixth and last day’s conversation was held in 
an arbour of sweetly-sccntcd jessamine, where, in the 
intervals of speaking, the ears of our tliree ancient 
friends were regaled with the sweet and delectable song 
,af nightingales, which, .in their opinion, far excelled 
the curious forced harmony of imisiciaus. As wc 
must part witli them, we surely cannot leave them 
an a more pleasant placje ; and so, at oueo, wo shair 
say farewell to The Garden of d^towers, 

, A RIDE ACROSS SARDINIA. 

Asstoiko, dear reader, th.at you are not tired of 
Sardinia, or out of conceit with those dear wdld 
ereatures who inhabit it, I propose to take you across 
the island to Cagliara. You go by rough paths, over 
lofty mountains," attended by a guide who is quite a 
character, lie carries a long rifle, and wears a 
slouched hat; is acquainted with everything and 
everybody ; he is an intimate friend of the terrible 
bandit, whose stronghold you have to cross ; he is 
on most aficctionate terms with the padres of the 
dillerent villages; and to know the village priest,. is 
to know everybody. Well, you must trust yourself 
-^horao and limb, money and all— to him for the 
next few days or w^cks, and he will not fail you; 
he may just courteously cheat you out of a stray 
scu^Jo ot two, iu tlie way of business — first, because 
you are an Englishman, and, of course, supposed 
have mines of wealth ; and, next, because you 
are a heretic — so the saints would only smile on the 
faqit. Beyond this, he will do nothing to harm you : 
on tlie contrary, at each village, as he passes along, he 
wil^ Bpread year name and fame before you, so that 
ifhere will be a positive rush to catch a passing glimpse 
of the grand ‘Milordo Inglese ’-not that they have^ 
the efnalieot idea of what a Milordo Inglese really 
‘'Inca of Peru’ would be quite as intelli- 
f^ihle to &otn. jMeanwhile, there is at tliis season— 
end of Id ay or beginning of June — a lovely sky, a 
country teeming with a varied and most abundant 
Vegetation^ not perliaps Ijighly cultivated, but tilled 


in a simple ancj- p^riraitlve manner. .Ifoo v^iiioyards 
are eaxiecially luxuriant — ^no . wonder tbit the wJnoSi' 
of the island are so superior to those of Italy— the 
olive-grounds extensive and productive ; , ana thdn 
the orange-groves— -you realise tho garden of the 
llesperides at Millis, ^ and positively rido for miles 
' through an orange-grovC. But wp are travelling tPd 
fast: we must halt long enough before getting id 
Millis ; and how pleasant R is to watch tlie Unpac^kihg 
of those liuge hisarre : a piece of roast wild boar^ 
excellent ! — binls boiled and rolled in myrtle-lea;ve«i— , 
Unipli! you say. Ah, they don’t look so well as they 
taste! Very wliite bread, and very red wine-^grPiii 
myrtle branches for dishes and plates, and cut myrtlo** 
twigs for forks— a hunting-knife to carve with. But 
the snn is very hot, and you can take a siesta Under 
these lovely trees— on that sweet bank of w’jld-fiowera, 
without any fear of cold, cramp, or rheumB.ti&m. Atld 
what wild villages yoTi past through — some smiling^i. 
cheerful, heal th^’’ ; others squalid, dirty, Alas, alas; . 
and here, in these low, ill-drained situations, wdll 
presently come tho dreaded infemperio, ihc scourge of ' 
this beautiful land. The season is early yet; you 
will, I bojK', escape it ; but see how 3'our guide 
nmfiles up his head at sunset in tlie liood of his 
rugged cahanedda^ surmounting tho whole with a red 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, lie has had it once, and 
dreads it. You laugh at his precautions. Takonare! 
And now yoxi wonder wlicre .vou will halt at night, 
fi)r hcand((s there are few. You need Itave no care 
for this in hospitable, kindlj’' Sardinia, only you must 
not always cany your ideas of fastidious refinement 
with you; they will occasion.ilIy cause 3’ou trouble 
and vexation of spirit. 

The kindly dwelling of a roh'- afore or a village 
i jmest, with its simple and unxnetending appliances, 
will ho over ready to welcome you; and what an 
amusing compound of extreme goodness, ignorance, 
and superstition is this same village priest. Like his 
native nwknia, how carefully does he revolve in his 
little orbit of dnil^^ duties, doling out his kindn^seea;’ 

and liis charities, and hospitalities also, bn tho 
rniserahlc pittance assigned him for the cure of souls. 
He will give you a marvellously good supper, good 
wine, and perhaps a good joke too, for they ore not 
ascetics ; but then, after supper comes bed, and with 
beds in Sardinia come fleas also— not in pairs, dear 
reader, not even in small social jiartics — alas, no; 
these sanguinaiy little monsters, form themselves 
into heavy brigades, and make the attack en masse. 

Rut you have a letter of introduction to the 
Seigneur of ; your guide has been long des- 

canting oil the grandeur of hia house at Sassarh 
and also of his vantpagna^ which you are now rapidly 
approaching. You have for many hours been within 
his feudal domain. 

You, somehow, can connect feudalism only with tho 
middle ages; but bere, in this far-off, antiquated, out- 
of-the-way land, you are in the very midst of it. 
The inqiressioii on your mind, drawn from tho vivid 
picturing of the old priest last night, and of tho guide 
all the morning, falls sadlj^ short, as you bcisold tho 
large turnblc-dowii, queer-looking building, which for 
some centuries has from time to time received within 

its walls tl»G successive representatives of tho F 

family during* tho hot summer months. You have a 
recent and very vivid recollection of fine English 
country-scats, and pretty country villas in England^ 
with their smooth lawns, and all their elegant acces- 
sories, and are not prepared tor such a combination of 
power, pride, and plamness, We must go firist into, 
the court— seo tlio rough sheds for still rough^ 
implements of tillage; the unBOphisUOisted stablb/ 
tolerably furnished with snorting and' kicking lltUe 
llorses; and the noble-looking, pale -brown, Lsrge-^e A 
large-horned bullocks, drew, hither; 
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containing the fiignom, the young ladies, and their 
female attendants, but three days ago. Thm, undey 
yonder shed, is the ne phn iiltra of antique and 
clumsy contrivances, ki wliich they were dragged--— 
one can hardly say drawn — over stones as large as 
your head, jolting, creaking, and tumbling; and sadly 
bruised they would have iKsen', but for the family 
supply of wool-bedding wliich wedged tliem softly and 
tightly in. ♦ , . , 

But the guide has announced you witJi every 
flourishing title his inventive brain could sugsest^ it 
is in vain that your English taste for truth rebels ; he 
has you at his mercy, aW you have no clmnce of con- 
vincing him that you are not the Lord Chancellor, or 
her Majesty’s prime-minister, travelling* incog, on her 
Majesty’s private service. 

Forth come a troop of clamorous dogs, and another 
troop of equally chmioroiis domestics, the very anti- 
podes, of our solemn and decorous Johns and Sarahs; 
and there, somewhere in the midst, stands the seigneur 
himself, Imt in hand. lie has a kind and courtly look; 
one may read his Spanish descent in every line of his 
high-bred features. There is pride, too; but not of 
that quality which degenerates into insutlcrfible inso- 
lence. No; he estimates himself somewhat highly, 
perhaps ; but in doing so, ho has no desire to depre- 
ciate you. rie is delighted to receive you, and he tidls | 
you so — your advent is an immense relief to the j 
monotony of his country-life. | 

I may just whisper in your ear, cn that he 

has very few resources— the idea of reading has not 
struck him particularly ; lie has praotiaed it but little 
since liO left the Jesuit's College at Cagliara; ho 
delights in the wild-hour hunt, and takes great 
interest in the success of his vineyards and olive- 
grounds, from the produce of which, and the mulct 
exacted from his feuars, his income ia princiiiully 
derived. Woll, the seigneur triumphantly usliers you 
into his ancestral casa di cmnpiigna. There are many 
apartments, funiishod with extreme simplicity. It is 
plain, the vilkggiatunt is a sort of encampment. The 
seigneur gives some. order.s to the domestic throng 
who \mT.z and clatter about him ; some macaroni and 
tomatos are drawn forth from an ancient-looking 
walnut-wood annadio in the principal sala, and, after 
much chattering and gi'sticuluting, hauled away to bo 
cooked. Meanwhile, yon are courteously oflered some 
fruit and wine, by w^ay of temporary refreshment; after 
which you stroll out to look after your good littio 
horse, in whose well-being you feel by this tiino 
intensely interested — his sure-footed sagacity having 
spared you many a terrible fall -and you begin to 
regard him as a thinking ami reasoning hoing- After 
many mutual caresses, you take your leave of him to 
lounge round the campagna, which you find a perfect 
labyrinth of orange, lemon, and mulberry trees, 
though with open spots here and then' adorned with 

few flowers, wildly scattered^ and but carelessly 
tended. Your English notions of smooth lawns and 
gay parterres vividly suggest tlicni selves ; you wonder 
that something of the kind has not been thought of 
hero, wdiero nature is so bountiful ; you wonder, too, 
whether the pretty, dark-eyed, sylph-like dumigclla, of 
whom you accidentally caught a gliinjise at an upper 
balcony, docs not love flowers ; and, if so, why she 
does not amuse herself by tending the graceful things 
she so much resembles. 

And now you ore rather anxious perhaps to stray 
beneath that magic balcony, for you fancy you heard 
the lovely arietta in Arina JQolena-^ 

A1 doloe quidami» 

Costel natio, 

Ai verdi platani, 

Al queto rio, Ac., 

in the and fullest of female voices. 


But' here comes the marchese again, bringing along 
with him a priest, a certain Padre Benedetto, to whom 
you have ne particular' core tO be introduced. The 
priest, like many other Sard priests^ lias large broad 
features, high cheek*bones, round bead-like black 
eyes, and peculiarly dark unctuous complexion ; be 
takes snuff' prodigiously, uses a red cotton handker- 
chief— makes you a bow and a compliment at every 
third word. You consider him decddedly a hore^ and 
his loquacity is becoming intolerably irksoine, as 
yt)U wish to hear the remainder of the lovely arietta, 
now in full progress — you, in self-defence, make bows 
and interjections in return, still straining your ears to 
catch the dulcet sounds ; and jpst at , ^ 

Cota dimcniico, ^ 

Be corsi uffanni, 

there comes an official, the viaggior duonio^ he 
makes bows more profound than the padre, and in 
flourishing terms, and with many allusions to your 
sigiLoria illuf^lrissima^ announces dinner, J)iuner — it 
has an imposing sound, it is an era in the day, 
especially in the travelling day- - it is the rest for man 
and horse during the noontide heat. Let us see what 
the marchese has for dinner. The table is laid in 
approved stylo: there is a tower of luscious fruit ui 
Ihecentvtf; little appetite-exciting condiments at the 
corners, such as ancliovies, hot pickles, dried sausages, 
&.C, 'J'iiesc are barely touched, for hero comes the 
mincsira with its grated cheese — not soup, dear 
reader, good or bad ^as you arc accustomed to 
meet with it — for minestra is broth flavotirc'd with 
graUd cheese, and slightly thickone>l with vcrnucelli. 

! And now come a host of dishes, all diflerent in taste, 
hut all composed of one kind of meat. 

This, you would never have discovered, had it not 
been for the over-anxiety of your host, wlm laments 
in fervid tones tlie total absc^nce of game, fish, and 
poultry ; tells you tliat hart he hart the smallest hint- 
of your visit, he would certainly have procurerd 
l^ut lie has not hunted since his arrival ; and th^e is 
not a market witliin— I dare not say liow many miles 
— not a shop : so ho had no time — no opportunity. 

The secret, therefore, is, that out of the sheep killed 
for fumily use, some additional dishes have been 
concocted, much to the honour and glory of the 
niarchese’s chef de cuisine, who, no doubt, is all this 
time secretly rejoicing at this opportunity of making 

a signal display of his culinary skill. And really 

barring a rather generous expenditure in the matter 
of oil and garlic-^^-you are very much of his opinion. 
Meanwhile, as the repast progresses, you become 
nervously curious as to the sounds in tlie house ; you 
expect each time any of the huge doors arc opened, to 
see the houri of the balcony ; but she comes not, so 
you give her ui> in silent despair. You are not aware 
that some fragments of old Spanish customs yet 
linger here, and that this is one: you will not see her 
here ; you might probably see her at church when in 
the capital ; or on the public walk, well attended by 
a matronly duenna, or just possibly gt the opera; but 
she is M^cll watched and guarded : most likely, shq 'is 
betrothed to some neighbouring marchese, and will 
shortly be united to him without much consultation 
of her individual fancies. 

In the meanwhile— and as you are brooding over 
your disappointment — on speeds the dinner. Borne 
apricots, lightly fried in boiling oil, and dusted over 
with sugar, are really exquisite. You testify your 
approval, whereupon the domestic who is replenishing 
your plate is enchanted, and loudly conmiends your 
taste. You, accustomed to liveried automatons of« 
the Jeames style, are perfectly thunderstruck at 
his audacity, but perceive that it 1a perfectly well 
received. And now the little tower of fli'ult , Js 
attacked \ and very excellent , ooflbe and •cognac 
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supersede the wines, which were superlative- The padre, 
after a very elaborate Application of the oraujilfc-wood 
jjicccAe to his very unpolished teeth, has subsided into 
a siesta, from which he will not awake for two 
good hours. The marchese is hoverinj? between polite- 
ness and intense drowsiness ; he has strained his eyes 
three times to make you a suitable reply to an obser- 
vation ; and at length — just as he tried to remark to 
you that he had heard at Terra Eirrna that England 
was a magnificont city — his words died away in a 
deep sonorous snore, to which, induced by example, 
you yourself at length willingly respond. So now, 
again, I say for the present, addios, 

^ % 

])4pilE BIRDS AS OBSERVED BY ME. 
In Peeblessluro, amongst the green rounded hills of 
the south of Scotland, is the sweetly retired pastoral 
Vale of Manor, permeated by a little clear stream, in 
which it was my delight in school-days to throw my 
rod and line. I could tell every pool where a tnnit lay. 
But I advert to the stream now' with a design of saying 
a little about the water-ouzel or water-crow, which 
I w^as w'ont to observe while engnged in this, my 
favourite sport. It is a little bird, rather smaller 
than a mavis, black all over the body o:*cept its 
breast, whicli is white. It is easily made out by tliis 
contrast of colours. Sometimes it was met wdth 
perched upon a stone in tlie middle of the stream; 
sometimes on the gravel at the very edge; and often 
flying past, over the centre of the water. There 
were still two other retreats chosen by tliis bird — a 
hole in the bank, or one of the lowest branches of 
some aider-tree whicdi grew over det*p pools. 

On being disturbed by any one walking up the 
river-bank, the >vater-crow, on rising, as frequently 
flics clown-stream past you, as away up-stream before 
you. It is not a very shy" bird, and, though J should 
have been sorry to have killed one, still X could not 
resist having many a shot with stones, as it w'ciit 
whining over the water in its straight, rapid flight. 
J never hit one. Jf ymu take the trouble of watch- 
ing the habita of this little bird, you will And the 
following remarks true : I have oiiserved it care- 
fully before venturing to wTite about it, and of 
course I know too, that others have written about 
it long ago. 1. When standing on a stone in the 
middle of the w"ater, it has a habit of nodding its 
head and threatening to be olF many times, before it 
opens its wings to be gone ; it even partly loses its 
balance when dip, dipping in this way, though it 
always recovers itself again. 2. When standing thus, 
it, for the most part, keeps its head towards you, and 
more frequently its side than its back. Wlion started, 
it prefers making the turn in the air, to simply turn- 
ing itself on the stone— that is to say, if it intends 
flying /rom you ; but I have as often observed it leave 
tho stone, dive under water for an instant, and then 
fly past you. If there are companions with you, the 
waj^jr-crow will often quit the course of the stream in 
its flight past; but w I ion it has flowui about a hun- 
dred yards, it resumes the wniter-course, and alights 
soon : half a circle is often flown over in thro way. 
Sometimes it wdll do this for a single person even. 
8. The water-crow feeds on aquatic insects, the spawn 
of salmon, &c. ,♦ and to get at this food, it dives usually 
in the streams, and propels itself under water by its 
wings and feet. This is a strange habit, and gave me 
much amusement, though it was only upon two occa- 
sions I was witness of the fact. It was looking after 
those small lorvco of the may-fly which are to be seen 
in great numbers cased all over with minute stones 
anij shells. These tiny creatures form the chief food of 
the bird* in May and June, and malce capital bait for 


trout as well. I once found a nest with three small 
white eggs under a cascade on Uie Bentlend i$iUi« 
While 1 was standing the fnl), a water«oro^w 
through it from tho inside, and flew fifty yards 
the burn, where it alighted. I waded in and got 
under tlie water-fall, where I discovered the npst on ' 
a. shelf of rock, with w'ater dripping on it ; the con^ 
struction of the nest, however, was so ingenious, that r 
though wet outside, tho irroide was quite dry, and the 
eggs warm. When I waff putting on my shoes and 
stockings ou the hank, the bird returned, and again 
darting tli rough the torrent, reached its nest. J 
thouglit this shewed great covirage. These are 
only points regarding the water-crow worth noticing, 
that I can remombor. 

Of all the birds \vhieh help to add to one’s enjoy- 
ment of summer-time, tho one I fancied most was tho 
yellow -liammor, or, as wo called it, the yellow-yotlin. 
Tins is a simple little bird, and has a song apt to be 
umioticed by many, but never by me. 1 may remark 
that 1 have recognised the seasons, spring and 
summer, not so much from their visible phenonKum, 
as from the songs of birds calling up the association. 
And summer was not summer for me, unless tho 
yellow-yorlin ohurmed Iier simxdc roundelay from tho 
green licdgcrows. 

I have often thought that tho seasons are ushered 
in to almost every one by some little favourite asso<d- 
aliori. Thus, spring to you is perhaps not spring ' 
without violets, or primroses, or budding trees; for 
awj the song of tlio lark, the mavis, the cuckoo — 

I spring. Elowers arc j our spring— birds arc mine, 
j Tho same with summer; you cannot think of that 
season— the word itself cannot be sounded, without 
i your calling up something summer-like, such as green 
I leaves or sliady lanes, i see summer at any otlior 
time in the year, by tliinking of the yellow-yorlin ; 
for tiie song of that bird has always had the Jbel of 
that warm season. 

Jf the weather is warm and genial, the song of 
this bird is sure to he in full mea.sure. Its favourite 
position is on the top of some hedgerow, where it 
appears very like a brow uish yellow ball of feathers. 
Tho notes h(?giti suddtmly and end in a prolonged 
cadence, something like tho following words, familiar 
to manv' a school- hoy : 



H Ffmre 

Imi 


EE' 


lit -lie bit of broad, but no-oh cht*-e-e-Bt\ 


If the day hajipens to be chilly, the yellow-yorlin’s 
notes reach only as far as 

A little hit of broad, but no-oh — 

with a sudden broak-off before coming to the cheese; 
and if she is not at all in singing mood, she is longer 
in the intervals, and then contents herself with 
simply 

A little hit of broad. 

In cold weather, these notes are sung sharply and 
quickl}", with a kind of shiver; but when enjoying 
the full meridian sun, she will sit on her favourite 
hedgi'top for an hour at a time, sounding to her mate, 
as often as once or . twice a minute, her plaintive 
calls for 

A little bit of bread, but no-oh cheeese, 

Tliis fancy about the yellow-yorlin must have often 
struck many ti one ; for tliough its sweet notes may 
be uttered in vain for many a passer-by, still I know 
there must be those wlio have felt the warm ditty 
strike home, like cheerful words from an old friend. 
Besides, it so often sits by the roadsides. ^ 

I must just add that this little favourite’s , petitions 
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for bread in summer-time so many times repeated 
then, were not forgotten wben winter came round ; for 
jt always came in for a sharo of tlxo crumbs scattered 
froa^ the cottage-door. 

O 9 K O L A: 

A ItOMANCE, 

CHAPTEH XCIll.-— najILS OR ANOELS? 

Was I enduring tlio torments of the future world? 
Were those its fiends that grinned and gibbered 
around me ? 

See! they scatter and fall back! Some one 
approaches, who can command them. Pluto himself? 
No, it is a woman. A woman here? it is Proserpine? 

If a woman, surely she. will have mercy upon me? 

. Vain hope! there is no mercy in hell. Oh, my 
brain! horror, horror ! 

There are women— these are women— they look 
not fiends ; no, they are angels. Would they were 
angels of mercy ! 

But they are. See! one interferes with the fire. 
With her foot, slie dashes it hack, scattering the 
fagots in furious liaste. Who is she ? 

If I were alive, I sliould call her llaj-Kwa; but 
dead, it must bo her sjnrit below. 

There is another; ha! another, younger and fairer. 
If they bo nngels, this must be the loveliest in heaven. 
It is the spirit of Maumee ! 

How comes she in this horrid place — among fiends? 
It is not the abode for her: she had no crime that 
should send her here. * *** 

AVhcrc am 1? Have I been dreaming? 1 was on 
fire just now— only iny brain it was that was 
burning ; my bod}^ ^vvas cold enough. WJicre am 1? 

Who are you that stand over ino, pouring coolness 
upon my head? Arc you not Hnj-Hwa, the mad 
qiioen ? 

Whose soft fingers arc those I feel x>ktying upon 
my temides? Oh, the exquisite ijleasure imparted 
by f heir touch! Bend down, that I may look upon 
your face, and thank you — ‘ Maumee ! Ivlaiimee !’ 

(it 9fl If; «i> 

I was not dead. I lived. I was saved. It was 
IIuj-Ewa, and not her si)irit, that poured water 
over me; it was Maiitnec herself whose beautiful 
brilliant eyes were looking into mine ; no wonder 1 
had believed it to be an angel. 

* (JarajoT sounded a voice that nx)pearcd hoarse with 
rage. ‘Koniove those women! — pile hack the fires. 
Away, mad queen ! Go back to your tribe ! these my 
captives — your chief no claim. Camiuxho ! you no 
interfere. Pile back the fires ! * 

* Yamassecs I * cried Haj-Hwa, advancing towards the 
Indians, ‘obey him not! If you do, dread the wratli 
of Wykomo ! His spirit will be angry, and follow you 
in vengeance. Wherever you go, the ddlia mivo will 
be on your path, its rattle in your ears. It will bite 
your heel as you wander in the woods. Thou king of 
the serpents, speak 1 not truth ? * 

As she littered the interrogatory, she raised the 
rattle-snake in her hands, holding it sq that it miglit 
bo distinctly seen by those whom she addressed. At 
that instant, the reptilo hissed, accompanying the 
sibi nation wdtli a sharx) ‘ skirr' of its tail. 

Who could doubt that it was an answer in the 
affirmative? Not the Yamassces, who stood awe- 
bound and trembling in the presence of the mighty 
sorceress. 

‘And you, black runaways and renegades, who 
have no god, and fear not Wykomd, dare to rebuild 
the fire— dare to lift one fagot — and you shall take 
the placse of your captives. A greater than yon 
yellow monster your chief will soon be on the ground. 
Ho f yonder the Rising Sun I Hef^comes ! he comes V 


As she ceased speaking, the hoof-strokes of a horse 
eciioed through the glade, and a 'hundred voices 
simultaneously raised the shout: 

‘0(;eola! 0(;oola!’ 

That cry -was grateful to my ears. Though 
already rescued, I had begun to fear it miglit x>rove 
only a short reprieve. * Our delivery from death, . 
still far from certain; our advocates were but weak 
women ; the mulatto king, hacked by his ferocious 
followers, w'ould scarcely have yielded to tlieirdeftiands. 
Alike disregarded ivould have been their threats and 
entreaties. Tlie fires would have been rekindled, and 
the execution carried on to its end. 

In all probability, tiiis w'oald liavo been the event, ^ 
had not O^oola in good time arrived iipoii the ground. * 

Ilis ax>pearance, and tlio sound of his voice, at ouj^fg 
reassured me. Under his X’rotcction, we had notbiu^V 
more to fear, and a soft voice whispered in my ear 
that ho came as our (kfwcirr. 

Ilia errand was soon iiiadc manifest. He drew 
bridle, and halted near tlto middle of the camp, 
directly in front of us. 1 saw him dismount from 
ilis fine black horse — like himself, s]>len(r!(Ily capari- 
soned. Handing the reins to a bystander, he came 
walking towanls iis. His X’^rt ivas superb ; his 
costuTue brilliantly picturesque ; and once mon* I 
beheld those three ostrich i>lumes— the real oney — 
that had so often mocked in my suspicious faticy. 

Vvdien near the sx^ot, he stopxfcd, and gazed inquir- 
ingly towards us. ilc miglit liave smiled Jit our 
absurd situation, but his countenance belra}ed no 
signs of levity; on the i^ontrary, it was serious iiiid 
rivuipatlictic. I fancied it was sad. 

Pi.r some iTKimonts, he stood in a fixed attitude, 
without saying a word. 

His eyes wandered from one to tlie olher — my 
fellow-vietini and rnyrelf — as if endeav<^uring to 
distingnibh us. No easy task. Smoke, sw^at, and 
ashes must have rendered us extremely alike, and 
botli dillicult of identification. 

At this moinenl, Maumee glided up to and 

whispered a word in his ear; then returning again, 
sh(* knelt o\cr me, and chafed my temxdes vitli her 
soft hands. 

Witli the exception of the young chief himself, no 
one heard what liis sister had said. Upon him her 
words ajipeared to produce an instantaneous ctfect. 
A change countenance; the look of 

sadness gave place to one of furious vralh; and 
turning suddenly to tlie yellow king, he Jns.scd out 
the word ‘ Eicnd ! ^ 

For some seconds, he spoke no more; but stood 
glaring upon tlio mulatto, as though he would 
anniliiiate liim by his look. 

The latter quailed under the conquering glance, ' 
and trembled like a leaf, but made no answer. 

‘Fiend and villain!’ continued Oc;eola, v/ithout 
changing cillier lone or attitude, ‘is this the Avay 
you have carried out my orders? Are Iheso the 
captives I commanded you to take? Vile runaway 
of a slave! who authorised you to inflict the fiery 
torture? Who taught you? Not tlie Sorninoleo, 
whose name you have adoj^ted and disgraced. By 
the spirit of Wykomc ! hut that I have sworn never 
to torture a foe, 1 should i)laee you where these now 
stand, and burn your body to ashes. From my sight; 
begone! No; stay where you are. On second thoughts, 

I may need you.^ o 

And with this odd ending to his speoph, the young 
chief turned upon his heel, and came walking towards 
us. 

The mulatto did not vouchsafe a rcx>ly, though his 
looks welre full of vengeance. Oncse during the inflic- 
tion, 1 thought I noticed him turn Ixis eyes towards his 
ferocious followers, as if to invoke their interference. 
But those knew itiut O^la was not alone* As 
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he came up, the trampling of a large troop had been 
heard f and it was evident that his warriors were in 
the^woods ijot far distant* A single To-ho-ehee^ in the 
well-known voice of their chief, would have brought 
tJiem upon the ground before its echoes had died. 

The yellow king seemed himself to be awaro of 
tiieir proximity; hence it was that ho replied not. 
A word at that moment niiglit have proved Ins last ; 
and, wdth a sulky frown upon his fm:c, ho remained 
silent. • 

* Jtelease thorn ! ' said 0<^eola, addressing the ri devani 
diggers ; ‘ and be careful how you handle your spades, 
Randolph!’ ho continued, bending over me, ‘1 fear 
I have scarcely been in time. I was far pff wlieri I 
^leard bf this, and hav5 ridden liard. You have been 
vv^iiidcd; are you badly liurt?’ 

I atteinpted to express hiy gratitude, and assure 
him I was not much injured ; but my voice was so 
weak and lioarso as to be hardly intelligible. It 
grow stronger, liowevor, as those fair lingers ad- 
liiinistmHl the refreshing draught, and we were soon 
conversnig freely, 

Hoth of US were qnirtkly ‘ uacartlicd and, with 
fref‘ limbs, stood once more upon opCMi ground. 

I'dy first thoughts w^rc to rush towards my slater, 

cMi, to iny surjirise, I was restrained by titc chief. 

‘-Patience!’ said he; ‘not yet — not yet. Maiimeo 
w III go aiul assure her of your safety. See, she know's 
it already I (lo, Maiimeo! Tell Mias Randolph, her 
brother is safe, and wdll emiio presently; hut she must 
remain wlicro she is-* -only lor a little while. Go, 
sister, and cheer her.’ 

’rufning to me, ho added in a. whisper: 

‘She bus been jilaced yonder for a purpose; you 
shall see. Come with me; I sluiH simw a spec- 
tacle that may iiKtonisli you. There is not a moment 
to be lost. I hear tiic signal from my spies. A minute 
mon*, .'lud we are too late. Come — come!* 

\vhtljoiit opj)osing a word, I haslcncd after the 
chief, w’ho W’alked rapidly towards the nearest edge of 
the wood 3^ 

Ho entered the limhor, hut wxnt no further. When 
fairl}'^ under co\'er of the thick foliage, lie stopped, 
Innied roufid, and stood facing towards the spot wi) 
had left. 

Obedient to a sign, I imitated his example. 

CMArTF.n xciv. 

TJiii l.N'L> or jr. I K c. G o L D. 

J had not the slightest idea of the chief’s intention, 
or wdiat w^as the nature of the spectacle 1 bad been 
promised. 

' Somewhat impatient, 1 questioned him. 

* A new way of winning a mistress,’ said he with a 
smile. 

‘ Uut who is the lover? who to bo tlie mis.tress ? ’ 

* Patience, Randolph, and yon shall see. Oh, it is 
a rare experiment, a most cunning farce, and would 
bo laughable, \vere it not for tho tragedy that accom- 
panies it. You shall see. But for a faithful friend, I 
should not have knowm of it, and would not have been 
hete to witness it. For my presence and your life, as^ 
it now appears — more still, perhaps — the honour oi 
your sister-— you arc indebted to Ilaj-Ewa.’ 

‘Nohlo woman!* . - 

‘ Hist ! they arc near ; I hear tho tread of hoofs. 
One, two, thrge. Yes, it must be they ; yes, yonder 
■ — SCO t * 

I looked in the direction pointed out. A small party 
of horsemen, half-a-dozen in all, wms seen emerging 
from the timber, and riding with ^ burst into the 
* open ground. As soon as they w^cro fairly uncovered, 
they spurred their horses to a gallop, and with lend 
yells, dashed rapidly into tbe midst oi the camp. On 
rc*iclii»ig this point, they fired their pieces— apparently 


into the air— and then continuing their slionts, rode 
on towards the opposite side. 

1 saw that they were white men. This surprised me j 
but what astonished me still more was that 1 kimw 
them — at least I knew their faces, and recognised the 
men as some of the moat worthless scamps of our owfii 
settlement. But a third surprise awaited me, Op look- 
ing more narrowly at their leader. Him I knew welL 
Again it Avns Arens Ringgold ! 

I liad not time to recover from this third Burprise» 
when still a fourth was beforo me. TJm men of 
the camp — both negroes and Yam asseos— appeared ’ 
terrified at this puny attack, and scattering ofiT, hid 
tliemsclvGs in the bushes. They yelled loudly enough, 
and some fired their guns as they retreated, but 
like tho attacking i>arty, their shots appeared to be 
discharged into the air ! 

Mystery of mysteries ! 'what cQuld it mean ? 

I was about to inquire once more, when I observed 
that my companion Avas occupied with liis own affairs, 
and evidently did not desire to be disturbed. I saw 
that he was looking to his rille, as if examining tho 
sights. 

Gliinciiig ba(‘k into the glade, I perceived that 
Ringgold luul advnneed close to wluu'e luy sister wna 
seated, and was just lialting in front of tho group. 

I heard him .address her by name, and pronounce 
some phrase of congratulation, lie appeared about 
to dismount, with tljo design of approaching her on 
foot, while his men, slill upon horseback, wore gallop- 
ing through the camp, huzzaing fiercely, and firing 
their pistols ii' the air. 

‘/7/.S hour is come,’ muttered (\:cola, as he glided 
I past me — ‘a fate dcser\ed and long delayed; it has 
I conic at last;’ and with these words, he stexipcd forth 
into the open ground. 

r saw liini rai.se his piece to the level with the muzzle 
pointed towards Itinggold, and the instant after, tho 
j report rang over tlio camp. Tho Bhrill Cadia-fjuania 
pealed from his lips as tlie planter’s horse sprang 
forward witii an empty saddle, ami tho rider himself 
was seen struggling upon the grass. 

Jlis followers uttered a terrified cry ^ .and wdth fear 
and aslonisliment depicted iu tlieir looks, galloped 
back into tho buslics — wUJiout even waiting to ox- 
clmngo a word with tlicir wriunded leader, or a sliot 
with the man wdio had wounded him, 

*My aim has not been true,’ said Oeeola, with 
ringuiar coolness; ‘he still lives. 1 Have received 
much wTong fnnn him and his — ay, very niucli 
wrong — or I might spare his wretched, life. But no; 
my vow must be kept; ho must dio !* 

As lie said this, lie ruslied after ] Ringgold, wlio had 
regained his feet, and was making towards the bushes, 
as if with a hope of escape. 

A wild scream caino from the' terrified wretcii as 
lie saw tho avenger at his heels. It was the last 
time that voice was over hoard. 

In a few bounds, Oceola was by his side — the long 
blade glittevcd for an instant in the air; and the 
downward blow was given so rapidly, that the stroke 
could scarcely bo perceived. 

Tho blow was instantaneously fatal. The knees of 
the wounded man suddenl}'' bent beneath him, and he 
sank lifeless on the spot where he had been struck— 
his body after death remaining doubled up as it had 
fallen. 

‘ The fourth and last of my enemies,’ said O^cola, 
as ho returned to where’ I stood ; ‘ the last of thoso 
who deserved niy vengeance, and against whom I 
had vowed it.’ 

* Bcott ? ’ I inquired. 

*He was the third; he was killed yoste^^day, and 
by this hand.’ ^ 

* Hitherto,’ he continued after a nibment’s silence, 

< I have fought for revenge; I have had it* I havo 
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Hlafn many of your people. I have had full 
faction ; and henceforth " 

The speaker made a long pause. 

* Henceforth ? ’ I mechanically inquired. 

‘ I care but little how soon tAcy hUl me' 

As O^eola uttered these strange words, he sank 
down upon a prostrate trunk, covering his face with 
his hands. I saw tliafc he did not expect a reply. 

There was a sadness in his tone, as tliough some 
deep sorrow lay upon his heart, that could neither 
be controlled nor comforted. 1 had noticed it before; 
and, thinking he would rather be left to himself, 1 
walked sijently away. 

A few moments after, I hold my dear sister in my 
arms, while Jake was comforting Viola in his black 
embrace. 

His old rival was no longer near. During the 
sham attack, ho liad imitated his followers, and 
disappeared from the dcld ; but, though most of the 
latter soon returned, when sought for, the yellow 
king was not to be found in tlie camp. 

His absence roused the suspicions of 0<;cola, who 
was now once more in action. By a signal, his 
warriors were summoned, and canio gallojiing up. 
Several were instantly despatched in search of the 
missing chief; but after a while, these came back 
without having found any traces of him. 

One only seemed to have discovered a duo to his 
disappearance. The following of Kinggold consistci] 
of only live men. The Indian had gone for some 
distance along the iiath by which they liad retreated. 
Instead of five, there were six sets of horse-tracks 
upon their trail. 

The report appeared to produce an unxileamnt 
impression upon the mind of O^eola. l^'resli siuiuts 
were sent forth, with orders to bring back the 
mulatto, living or dmd, 

Tlio stern command proved that there were strong 
doubts about the fealty of the yellow chief, and the 
warriors of O^cola appeared to share the suspicions 
of their loader. The patriot party had suffered from 
defections of late. Some of the smaller clans, wearied 
of fighting, and wasted by a long season of famine, 
had followed the example of the tribe Omatla, and 
delivered themselves up at the fort. Though, in the 
battles hitherto fotight, the Indians had generally 
been successful, they knew that their white focnien 
far outnumbered them, and that in the end the latter 
must triumph. The spirit of revenge, for wrongs 
long endured, had stimulated them at the first ; but 
they had obtained full measure of vengeance, and 
were content. Love of country — attachment to their 
ohl homes — mere patriotism was now balanced against 
the dread of almost complete annihilation. The latter 
weighed heaviest in the' scale. 

Tiie war-spirit was no longer in tlio ascendant. 
Terhaps, ut this time, had overtures of jieiice been 
made, the Indians would have laid down their arms, 
and consented to the removal. Even 0<?Gola could 
scarcely have prevented tiieir acceptance of the condi- 
tions ; and it was doubtful whether he would have made 
the attempt. Gifted with genius, with full knowledge 
of tho strength and character of liis enemy, he must 
have foreBei^n the disasters that wore yet to befall his 
followers and his nation. It could not be otlierwise. 

Was it a gloomy forecast of the future that imparted 
to him that melancholy air, now so observable both in 
bis words and acts? Was it this, or was there a 
still deeper sorrow— the anguish of a hopeless passion 
—the drear heart longing for a love he might never 
hope to obtain ? 

To’ me, it was a moment of strong emotion, as tho 
young chief approached the spot where my sister was 
seated. Even then was I the victim of unhappy 
suspi(dons; and with eager scnitinyi I scanned the 
coqntenances of both as they met. . 


Saroly, I was wronging both. On neither epuld I 
detect a trace of aught that should give me uneasi- 
ness. The bearing of the chief was simply gallant 
and respectful. The looks of my sister were but titie. 
expressions of a fervent gratitude. 

O^eola spoke first ; 

liave to aslpyour forgiveness, Miss Randolph, for 
the scene you have been forced to witpess; but I 
could not permit this man to escape. Lady ! he was 
your greatest enemy, as he Ima been ours. Tlirough 
the co-operation of the mulatto, he had planned this 
ingenious deception, with tho design of inducing 
you to become his wife ; but failing in this, the mask 

would have^been thrown off, and you I neetl not 

give word to his foul intent. It' is fortunate I arrived ® 
in time.’ ^ 

* Brave 0(;eoia!’ exclaimed Virginia, ‘twice have 
you preserved the lives of my brother and m 3 ^ 8 clf— 
mote than our lives. We have neither words nor 
X3ower to thank you ; I can offer only this poor 
token to prove my gratitude.' 

As she said tins, she advanced towards th^ chief, 
and handed him a folded parchment, which slie liad 
drawn from lier bosom, 

C)(,'eola at onco recognised the document; it was 
the title-deeds of Ins patrimonial estate. 

‘Thanks, thanks!' he replied, wliile a sad snnic 
played upon Ins lips. ‘It is indeed an act of disin- j 
terested friendship. Alas I it has corno too laic. 
tSho who so iniicb desired to possess this j>recious 
paper — who so much longed to return to that once 
loved home — is no more. My mother is dead. Ou 
yesternight, her spirit passed away.’ 

It was news even to Maiimee, who, bursting into 
a wild paroxysm of grief, fell u]>on the neck of my 
sister. Their anna became entwined, and both wept 
— their tears mingling as they fell. 

There was silence, broken only by the sobbing of 
the girls, and at intervals tho voice of Vir^ini.i, 
murmuring words of consolation. ()r;eola himself 
appeared too much afiectod to speak. 

After a while, he aroused himself from liia sorrowing 
attitude. 

‘Come, llaiulolph!’ said he, ‘we must not ilwell 
on the past, while such a doubtful future ia before 
us. You must go hack to your home, and rebuild it. 
You have lost only a house; your rich lands still 
remain, and your negroes shall be restored to you. 

I liavc given orders — tliey are already on the way. 
This is no place for her,' and he nodded towards 
Virginia; ‘you need not stay your departure another 
moment. Horses are ready. 1 myself shall condiu^t 
you to the borders, and beyond that, you have no 
longer an enemy to fear.' 

As he pronounced the last words, he looked 
significantly towards the body of the planter, still 
lying near the etlge of *tlio woods. 1 understood his 
meaning, hut made no reply. 

‘And she,' I said. ‘The forest is a rude home — 
especially in such times — may she go with us ? ' 
words had reference to Maiiniee. 

The chief grasped my hand, and held it with earnest 
pressure. With joy, 1 behold gratitude sparkling hi 
his eye. 

‘ Thanks he exclaimed — ‘ thanks for that friendly 
offer: it was the very favour I would have asked. 
You speak true; the trees must shelter her no more. 
Randolph ! I can trust you — with her Ufe — with her 
honour. Take her to your home 1 ’ 

CHAPTER XCV. 

THaPaATtt-WAENtNO. 

The sun was going down in the west, as we took our 
departure firom the Indian camp. For myself, I bad 
not the slightest idea of the direction in which vfe 
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should pro; but with suoh a guide, there was no 
danger of losing the way. 

We were far from the settlements of the Suwanee — 
a long day’s journey — and we did not expect to reach 
home before another sup should set. Tliat night there 
would be moonlight — if.tlie clouds did not hinder it 
-*iand it was our intention to travel throughout the 
early part of* the night, and then encamp. By this 
means, the journey of to-morrow would be shortened. 

To o\ir, guide the country was well known, and 
^very road that led through it. 

For a long distance, the route conducted through 
open woods, and we could all ride abreast ; hut the 
oath pj'ew narrower, ajid wo were comi)eilefl to go 
by twos, or in single file. Habitually the young chief 
awA ^ kept in the advance — our sisters riding close 
behind us, ^Behind these came Jake and Viola; and 
in the rear, half-a-dozen Indian horacmori — the body- 
guard of 0(;.cola. 

I wondered he had not brought with him more 
of hia followers, ,and even expressed my surprise. 
He made ilight of the danger. The soldiers, lie 
said, kn(?w hotter tliau to he out after night ; and for 
that j>art of the country, through which we were to 
travel by daylight, no troops ever strayed int<j it. 
iJe.sides, there liad been no scouting of late ; the 
wcatlier was too Iiot for such work. If wc met any 
party, tiny would be of his own people. From these, 
of course, we luul notlnng to fear. Since the war 
began, he had often travelled most of the same route 
alone, lie apt»eared satistied that 'there was no 
danger. 

For my part, I Avas not. 1 knew that the path we 
were following must take us within a few miles of 
Fort Jviiig. J romemhorod the escape of Ilinggold's 
crew. They were likely enough to have ridden 
straight to the fort, and communicated an account 
of tJie iilauteFs death, garnished by a tale of their 
own brave atf nek upon the Indians. Apiong the 
autljonti(‘r, Jtinggold w^as no common man. A parly 
might ho organistHl to )iro(*ced to the camp. Wc were 
on tlie very road to meet them. 

Another circumstance T thought of — the mysterious 
disajipearnnco of the mulatto, as was supposed, in 
company with these men. It was enough to create 
suspicion* I expressed it to tjie cliicf. 

* No lear/ said lie, in reply ; ‘ iny trackers will he 
after them ; tlicy wdll bring me word in time. But 
no,’ be added, hesitating, and for k moment appearing 
thoughtful ; * they may not get up with tliem before the 

night falls, and then You speak true, Randolph. 

I have acted imjirudently. I should not care for 
those foolish fellows; but the muiatto — that is dif- 
ferent : he knows all the x>Jith8 ; and if it should be 
that he is turning traitor — if it-- — Well, we are 
astart now, and we must go on. low can have nothing 
to fear; and as for me, O^eola never yet turned liis 
back— and ‘Wdil not now — upon danger. Hay, will 
you believe mo, Randolph, I rather seek it than 
otherwise?’ 

* Seek clanger ? ’ 

*Ay — deaths death!* 

^Speak low : do not let them hear yoti say so.* 

‘Ah, yesF he added, lowering his tone, and 
speaking in a hfidf soliloq^uy; ‘in truth, I long for 
its coming.’ 

The words "Were spoken with an emphasis that left 
no room to doubt of their earnestness. 

Some deep melancholy had settled upon his spirit, 
and was preying upon it continually. What could be 
its cause ? . 

, I could remain silent no longer. Friendship, not 
curiosity, incited me. I vouchsafed the inquiry. 

, * ITou have observed it then ? But not since wo 
set out — not since you made that friendly offer? 
A.rt, RsyadolphI you have rendered me happy. It 


w'as site alone that made the prospect of de^th so 
gloomy.’ 

, ‘ Why speak you of death ? * 

‘Because it is near.’ ' ,, 

‘Not to you?* 

‘Yes, to me. The presentiment is upon me that I 
have not long to, live.’ * 

‘ Nonsense, Powell,’ 

‘Friend, it is true — I have my death- warning.’ 

‘Come, O^eola! this is unlike you. Surely you are 
above such vulgar fancies ? I will not boHeve you can 
entertain them.* 

‘Tliink you I speak of supernatural signs? of the 
screech of tho qua-bird, or the hooting of the mid- 
night owl-— of omens in the air, |he earth, or the 
water? No, no; I am above such shallow supersti- 
tions. For all that, 1 know I must soon die. It was 
wrong of me to call niy death-warning a presentiment 
— it is a jjhysical fact that announces my apxiroachiiig 
end — it is here* 

As he said this, lie raised his hand, with a gesture 
as if to indicate the chest. 1 undtirstood hia melan- 
choly meaning. 

‘I would rather,’ ho continued after a pause — 
‘rather it liail been my fate to fall upon the field of 
battle. 'Frut*, death is not alluring in any shape, 
but that appears to me moat preferable. I would 
choose it rather than linger on ; nay, I have chosen 
it. Ten times have I tlius challenged death— gone 
half-way to meet it — but, like a coward or a coy 
bride, it refuses to meet vie* 

There was somotbing almost unearthly in the laugh 
that accompanied these last words — a strange similo 
— a strange man. 

I could scar(‘oly make an effort to cheer him. In 
fact, he needed no cheering: he seemed happier than 
before. Had it not been so, my poor speech, assuring 
him of his robust looks, would have been words thrown 
away. Ho knew they were but the false utterance of 
friendship. 

I had even suspected it myself. I had noticed tho 
X)allid skin — the attenuated fingers— tlie glassed and 
sunken eye. This, then, was the canker that was 
prostrating that noble sx>irit. I had assigned a far 
di/Icrent cause. 

Tho future fate of his sister liad been the heaviest 
load upon his heart. He told me so as we wexit 
onw'ard. 

I need not repeat the promises T then made to him. 
It was not necessary they should he vows ; my own 
happiness would Iiinder mo from breaking them. 

CHArTKR xevi. 

o^kola’s fat e— c o n (’ li cj s I O ». 

Wc were seated near the edge of the little opening 
where wo had encamped — a pretty parterre, fragrant 
with the perfume of a thousand flowers. I’he moon 
was shedding dowui a floofl of silver}^ light, and objects 
around us appeared almost as distinctly as by day. 
The leaves of the tall palm a, the waxen flowers of tho 
magnolias, the yellow blossoms of the /.antliuxylon 
trees, could all be distinguished in tho clear moon-, 
beams. 

The four of us were seated together — ^brothers and 
sisters— -conversing freely as in tho olden time; and 
the scone vividly recalled the past to ua all. 

But memory now i)roduced only sad reflections, as 
it suggested thoughts of tho future. Perhaps we four 
should never meet again. Gazing upon the doomed 
form before me, 1 had no heart for reminiscences of 
joy. 

We had passed Fort King in safety— had encoun- 
tered no white face — strange I should fear to meet 
men of my own race— and no longer had we any 
I apprehension of danger, either from ambush or open 


attack. The IiKlian ^uard, with black Jake in their j 
midst, were near the centre of the glade, grouped by 
the fire, and cooking their suppers. So secure did the 
chieftain feel, that he had not even placed a sentinel 
on the patli. He appeared indiflerent to danger. 

The night was waning late, and w'e were about 
returning to the tents — which the ftien had pitc!»ed 
for us — when a singular noise reached us from the 
woods I To my oars, it sounded like the surging of 
water, as of heavy rain or the ‘sough’ of distant 
rapids. 

0(;eola. interpreted it otherwise. It was the con* 
tinuous ‘ whisking’ of leaves caused by a numerous 
band passing through the bushes, either of men or 
animals. ^ 

We instantly rose to our feet, and stood listening. 

TIic noise continued ; but now w’c could lioar the 
snapping of dead branches, and the metallic clinking 
of weapons. 

It was too late to retreat. The noise eamc from 
every side. A circle of armed iiieii was clocung 
around the glade, 

I looked towards (»t;,eola. 1 expected to see him 
rush to his ride that lay near. To my surprise, he 
did not stir. 

His few followers were alread}" on the alert, and 
had hastenccl^to liis side to receive his orders. Their 
words and gestures declared their tlctcrininalion to 
die in his defenc<\ 

III reply to llieir Imrried spoeches, the chieftain 
miuh; a sign that appeared to astonish them. The 
butts of llieir guns suddenly dropped to the ground, 
and the warriors stood in listless attitudes, as if they 
had given up the intenlion of using them I 

‘It is too late,* said Oeooln, in a calm voice —‘too 
lalo! We are completely surrounded. Innocent blood 
might be s])illetl : and niine is’tho onlj'' life tlry an- in 
eeaich of. Let them con'ic' on; tjiey are wel conn* !o 
it now. .I'arowell, sister ! Kandolph, farewell 1 Fare* 
w'ldJ, Virg’ 

The plaintive screams of Maiimcc — of Virginia — 
my own bursting, and’ no longer silent grief, drowned 
the voice that was uttering those wdld adieus. 

Clustering close to the chief, we knew not w-hat w’as 
pa?sing around us. Our whole attention "was fixed 
upon him, until the shouts of men, and the loud 
words of eonimaiul proceeding from their officers, 
ivarned us that we were in the midst of a battalion 
of hjoUliers, On looking up, we sa\v that we "ivcre 
liemmed in by a circle of men in blue uiiiforms, 
wliose glancing bayonets formed a cherctux de jrisr 
around us. 

As no resistance -was oiTored. not a shot had been 
lircd ; and save the sliouting of men and the ringing 
of' sled, no other sounds were heard. 

Shots were lired afterwards, but not to kill. It w’as 
a to celebrate the success of this important 

caiiture. 

Tlie capture Avas soon complete. Oocola, lieJd by 
two men, stood in the midst of his pale-faced foes — a 
juisoner. 

His followers were also secured ; and the soldiers 
ffll back into a more extended line —enclosing thv; 
captives in their midst. 

At this moment a man aptwared in front of the 
ranks, and near to Avliere the prisoners were standing. 
He was in conversation wdtli the off.c.er *who com- 
manded. His dress bespoke him an Indian ; but his 
yellow face contradicted the supposition. Ilis head 
was turlianod, and threo black plumes drooped over 
bis brow, TJiere Avas no mistaking the man; 

The eight was maddening. It restored all his fierce 
energy to the Seminole cliief ; and, flinging aside the 
soldiers as if they had been children, he sprang forth 
from their grasj), and bounded towards the yellow 
man* 


Fortunate for the latter, O^eola Avas unarmed. Ho 
had no weapon left him — neither pistol nor knife ; and, 

I while wringing his bayonet from the gun of a soldier, 
the traitor found time to escape. 

The chief uttered a groan, as he saw the miscreant 
pass through the serried line, apd stand secure beyond 
the reach of his vengeance. 

It Avas but a fancied security on tho^part of tho 
renegade. His death had been decreed, though it 
reaclied him from an unexpected quarter. 

As he stood outside, and facing toward the cap- 
tives, a dark form was seen gliding up from hehind* 

It AA’as that of a woman— a majestic woman — wliose 
grand beauty Avas visible ev^n in tlio mooiiliglit, „ 
though no one saw either her or her beauty. The 
prifioners alone Avere fronting tow'ards her, a>«2 
oliserA'cd lier approach. ’ , 

It was a scone of only a few seconds’ duration. The 
Avonian stole dose up to the miihiLto, and for a 
moment lier arms aiipcarcd entwined around his 
iictdc. 

There was the sheen of some olijoct thiit in the 
moonlight gleaniod like metal. It was :i Ining 
weapon — it was the dread arofalus. 

Tiio r.altle conld he heard distinctly : and cluso 
following rose siAvild cry of terror as its viclim hdt tiu* 
cold contact the reptile aromiti las iietdt, and its 
sharp fangs i ntcring Ins flesh. 

The \\oinan Avas seen suddenly 1o Avithdraw thi' 
serpent; and holding its glistening body over her 
head, she (‘riod aloud : 

‘Gri(we not, ()»;oola — thou art avenged! avenged! 
the ehitlaniico lia«? avenged you,’ 

Saying this, the Avonian glided rapidly away ; and 
before the a'^tonisbed listeners eoulil eut oT lier 
retreat, slie bad entered among liie buislies, and 
disappean d. 

Tlie liorror-stnick innlnito sla^gcred over tlie 
ground, pale and terrified, Ids eyes alri;o=it starling 
from their sockets. ]\len gathercal around, and 
endcaA'ourod to administer remedies, (hinpow'tier 
and tobacco Avere tried ; but no one knew tlie eimjiles 
tbnt AA'ould euro Inrn. 

It proved liis deatb-AA'onnd ; and before another 
sun went down, bo had ceased to live. 

* Ji* :lt 

With ()(;eola’s capture the war did not cease — 
though I boro no further jiart in it — neither did it 
end with his death, which followed a few AA^oeks after. 
Not by court-martial execution did he die — for he w’as 
no rebel, and could claim tlio privilege of a prisoner 
of war — but of that disease Avhich he knew had long 
doomed him. Captivity may have liastened the event. 
Ilis iiroud spirit sank under confinement, and Avith it 
tlie noble frame in Avhich it was enshrined. I 

3’’riends and enemies stood around him in his hist I 
) hour, and listened to his dying words. Both alilce “ 
AA'cpt. Ill that dnimbor df death, there w^as not a 
tearless cheek; and many a soldier's eye Avas moist 
ns he listened to the mufiled drum that made music 
over tlie grave of tlie nofjk Occola. 

* Id ^ t|t 4i 

After all, it proved to be the jovial Captain who liad 
won the lieart of my capricious sister. It was long | 
before I discovered their secret, which let light in 
uimn a maze of mysteries ; and I was so spitod about 
their having concealed it from me, that I almost 
refused to share the plantation with tliem. 

AVlien I did so, at length— under threat of Virginia 
— not her solicitor— 1 kept what I considered the 
better half for myself and Maiinioo. 

The old homestead remained ours, and a neAv liome , 
soon appeared upon it^a fitting casket for the jewel 
it was destined to contain. 

I had still an out-plantation to spare — the fine old 
Spanish clearing oa. the Tupelo creek. 1 Avanted^a j 
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man to manage it, or rather a ‘ man and wife of good 
character, without incumbrances/ 

And for this purpose, wlio could have been better 
than Black Jake and Viola — since they completely 
answered the above conditions? 

1 had another freehold at my disposal — a very 
small one. It was situated hy tho edge of the swamp, 
anil consist^! of a log-cabin, with tlie most circum- 
scribed of all ‘clearings’ around it. But this was 
already in possession of a tenant whom — altliough he 
paid me no rent — I would not have ejected for the 
world. He was an old alligator-hunter of tho name 
of Hickman. 

• Anpther of like ® kidney * — Weatherfon>by name — 
lived near on an adjoining plantation ; but the two 
oftejier together than apart. 

Both had suffered a good deal of rough handling in 
their time — from tlie claws of ‘ bars,’ tho jaws and 
tails of alligators, and the tomahawks of Indians. 
When togetiier, or among friends, tliey delighted to 
narrate their liairbreadlh escapes; and both were 
often heard to declare that tlic ‘ toughest scrape thej^ 
ever kumm’d clnr out o’ war a burnin’ forest o* 
dog-gonod broom-pines, an* about ten thousand red 
Indyuns aroun’ them.’ 

"I’hoy did come clear out of this scrape, however, 
and lived Jong after to tell tho talc with many a 
faiicilul exaggeration. 

J:^^> tu’ urioi.A. 


T n K M () N T 11 : 

S C I i: C E A N 1) A II T S. 

The sesidons of the learned and scientific societies 
are over; pliilosoplicrs and savans, in eoininon with 
under- graduates, are dispersing for ‘the long;* and, 
exeepl at the Jlritish Absocialion meeting at Leeds 
in September next, scituice will not have iniieh to say 
for lierself before next November. The Follows of the 
]{o 3 *al Socii ty have something to occupy their thoughts 
wnth during the vacation — namely, a now president. 
Lord Wrottesley, the actual president— -a well-known 
astronomer, and excellent man of business— lias 
amiounced Iiis intention to resign the chair at the 
Society’s anniversary, next St Andrew’s l>ay. This 
announcement has boon made the occasion of appeals 
to the Fellows— in some instances, more word^^ than 
^viso — to lay aside llunkejdsm, tuft-hunting, anil so 
forth, and to ask why Mr Faraday should not be 
chosen. As it happens, Mr Faraday was asked to 
allow himself to be put in nomination ; but, as those 
who know him host anticipated, he declined tho 
honour. Sir Benjamin Brodic was next applied to; 
he has given his consent; and tlieru is cver^" reason 
to believe that he will he elected president when the 
time comes. The right course for the Royal Society, 
as well as for other people, is to do that wdiich is best 
anil widest, without regard to what the world may 
tliink thereof. 

Of things exhibited at tlie soirees of certain scientific 
societies, some are well worthy of remark, as, for 
example, the large collection of water-colour laiid- 
ecapes painted by Mr Atkinson during his long travel 
in Oriental and We&tern Siberia. To most persons, the 
vast country in question is but a name, a patch on a 
map ; but these views present it to^ the ey^e wdth 
its extraordinary characteristics of river, rock and 
mountain, and sky of marvellous splendour. And 
in that remote land, Russia is now developing her 
resources to the utmost, even to the borders of India 
, and China. Other things which surprised all who 
saw tliem, were the products of Burmese miphtha, or 
Itangoon tar, as it is called commercially. Some 
account of this tar was communicated to the Royal 
Society, last year, by Mr Warren de la Rue, shewing 


it to be rich in materials for the chemist | and since 
then, by diligent researches, most satisfactory results 
have been obtained. As Mr Barlow explained, in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, the practical results 
have been worked out in the laboratory at BHco’s 
celebrated ciindjo-factory at VauxhuU ; and what 
these arc w^as shown by the specimens exhibitedi 
Out of that black tar, tho chemist extracts Bdmontlne^ 
a beautiful Avax-like substance, of w'hich candles are 
inado 80 brilliant and traiusparont that wax appears 
dull iu comparison. Three ipialitios of oil are also 
obtained ; one resembling gin in appearance when seen 
in a flask, burning with a brilliant flame, and ignitiblo 
only'^ with a w’ick — lienee no danger of explosion; 
and two, broAvn in colour, useful for machinery and 
spindles, and with tho ailvantage that they produco 
none of tho corrosive oirecta on metal produced by 
other oils, for tlu‘y arc not decornposablo into an acid. 
Then llioro is a dutergent fluid that removes spots 
without staining oven ileljcati' coloured silks, to which 
, the name of Shvrwoodole is given; and wo have seen 
fiin.all specimens of a splendiil crimson powder got out 
of the w'onderful tar, wdiich, it is thought, wdll bo 
much prized dyers. And tho researclies are still 
going on, for tho produida are not yet all discovered. 
Hence wo liavc a new imjiart, and a now' resource for 
industry. The Hurniese dig holes in the ground near 
the Iraw.addy% and the tar flows slowly' in from tho 
surrounding soil, and, as it accumulates, is ladled into 
iron tanks, and hermetically closed, to prevent tho 
escape of tlie volatile matters. 

A paper, by- Mr Fairbairn, read before the Roy.d 
Society', contains, under the title ‘ On the Rosistanoe of 
Tubes to Collapse,’ some most important experimental 
results, and practical applications, which may bo 
briefly eunimod up as follows: Tlie construction of 
steam-boilers has not kept pace with the increased 
pressure to wdiich they' are now subjected. Formerly, 
the pressure was from ton poiincls to fifteen pounds to 
the square inch; now, it is 150 pounds. Hence fre-v 
qnent explosions, wdtii, at times, ilisastrous conse- 
quences. The outer shell of boilers is commonly' made 
three or four times as sLroim as the infernal flues, 
whereby the flues eolIax>se, explode, ami blow tho 
outer shell to pieces. 

The remedy is, to nvike of equal strength all parts 
of an engine or boiler acted on by the steam, so tliat 
the resistance shall ho miiforni. — To take care tfmt 
the flues shall be perfectly cylindrical, that being tho 
form Avhich resists best. — To remoiubcr that the 
longer a flue or tuho is, tlio less Can it be depended 
on fur strength. A tube tliirty feet long is weenie 
in comparison with one of ten feet. Ilenco short 
tubes or flues are to he preferred ; but long ones may 
bo strengthened by fitting on them rigid hoops at 
regular intervals, tlie eirect of w'hich is to render tho 
space between any two hoops as strong as if the tube 
w'ere of that length only. Anbther precaution is,- to 
put the fltics together, not willi hip-joints, as is tho 
usual Avay, hut with butt-joints, covered by a ring 
through which tlie rivets are passed. Where lap- 
joiiiLs are used, angle-irons should bo introduced to 
give strength. 

Although these results and improved methods 
will bo best appreciated by engineers and practical 
mechanics, they are important to the public at largo; 
seeing how dependent are on steam-boilers for 
travelling. If Mr Fairbairn lessens tho risks of 
travelling, the community will have to thank him 
for highly meritorious service. For our part, we 
gladly assist, Viy this brief summary, in making hla 
improvements known. 

Experimental researches are assiduously kept up 
by tho authorities at Woolwich : among the latest are 
those on the flight of projectiles, with a view to com- 
bine the utmost accuracy of aim with the greatest 
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economy of powder; arid others with superheated 
steam in navigation which give satisfactory results, 
for it Jieightens power, accelerates speed, and lessens 
the consumption of coal. An^ something has been 
done in a matter wliich many will consider as the ; 
most important of all— namely, improved cooking for j 
soldiers. A stove apparatus, invented by (Captain ' 
Grant, bakes, boils, and stews all at once, with a 
saving of four- fifths of the coal required by the old 
•method, and witlumt stifling tlio kitchen by clouds of 
steam and disagreeable fumes. It was found that 
three meals for 1050 men could be cooked with 500 
pounds of coal, and that there is no loss, but equal 
economy in cooking for a smaller number. — At Ports- 
mouth, trials have been made of a chain porhmllis, 
constructed after'' tlie manner of the chain -armour of 
the olden time, to see whether it could be depended 
on to keep besiegers outside of town-gates. It is 
made of throe-eighth chain, properly linked together, 
and will resist tlie explosion of bags of powder, but 
gives way before cannon^jalls. A notion prevails 
that in some circumstances the contrivance will be 
eminently useful — in baffling an assault, for example. 

A report, favourable to the uiuleriaking, has been 
received at the Admiralty from Captain Pullen, who 
was sent out in tlie Cyclops to sound in the Red Sea 
for a track for a telegraph cable. A telegraph to 
India is much w^anted ; and w’hile the experts are 
debating on the merits of the Euphrates Valley or the 
Red Sea routes, the j^eople are wondering why the 
telegraph was not laid months ago. Some imagine 
the delay to bo owing to secret xiolitical reasons. — 
There is talk of 'a new telegraph to America, (!on- 
necting England and the continent, from Hull to 
Cuxhavon; thence by lines already established to the 
Mediterranean; thence to the Azores ; and so across 
the Atlantic. It is proposed to use souikIr instead of 
signs, and experiments ai'e making with diflbrent- 
toned bells to communicate messages. — The Portu- 
guese government are about to establish a monthly 
line of steamers to trade from Lisbon to the Azores, 
and the w’'est coast of Africa ; and hero we are led to 
remark, that while even minor European states carry 
on ocean steam-navigation successfully, the United 
States lines cither fail or are worked at a loss. Clearly 
the race is not always to tlm §wift. After all, canvas 
is not to he despised, seeing that the Ihd Jachet sailed 
from Melbourne to Liverpool in sixty-three days on 
her last voyage. — Sir John Pakiiigton, with an antici- 
patory liberality unusual in a loni of the Admiralty, 
has made known to the Royal and Astronomical 
Societies, that a free passage will be granted on board 
one of Her Majesty’s sbiijs, to any English astronomer, 
who, being at Rio de Janeiro in September next, may 
wish to observe the total eclipse of the sun then to 
take place, from St Paul’s or St Catherine’s on the 
coast of Brazil; imd that instructions will be given 
to the comiruinder to render all needful assistance 
in setting up the instruments, and the work of 
observation. 

Sir tfliarles Lyell’s recent explorations of TeneriflTe, 
Etna, and Vesuvius, have borne fruit in the shape of 
a paper to the Royal Society on lavas,, and certain 
volcanic phenomena therewith coma cted. The sub- 
ject is one in which geologists are deeply iiiterested. 
Another geologi(yil matter is, the discovery of a 
cave in the limestone near Brixham, in 2!)evonshire. 
Labourers, while digging the foundation for cottage, 
broke into a cavity in the side of a hill, which, on 
examination, was found to lead into a cave, where, 
besides stalactite and stalagmite, the bones of numer- 
ous animals were discovered. 2.*recautions have been 
taken to preserve the cavern from pillage, until it 
can be properl)' explored by competent geologists, a 
task that will not be long delayed, for the Royal 
Society have voted L.100 from their Donation Fund 


towards the cost* and the Geological .Society are ! 
going to accomplish the work. It is thought that the | 
exploration will throw new light on some of the great | 
questions of geology. The limestone of Devonslnre * 
is rich in fossils; and Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, is 
a well-known specimen of .its caverns. — I’rofesspr 
Ramsay , has made the geological characteristics of 
Canada the subject of a paper for the Geological 
Society, and a lecture at the Royal Institution. We 
mention it because it seems to defirm the time at 
which one of the great geological periods— ^the drift- 
period — closed- The great escarpment seen at 
Queenston and Lewiston was once a coast- line 
washed by»the sea. This sea ^^‘pnsited a clay,^nown^ 
locally as the Leda clay; and while this dojM^sit was (, 

going on, the falls of Niagara began to plunge o^hr f 

the escsirpment. The falls have worn a deep gorge \ 

back through the rock for seven miles to their 
present she, at the rate of a mile, as geologists ealcu- ^ 

late, in 5000 years, llonoe 85,000 years have elapsed ' 

since the close of the drift-period. If this calculation \ 

('an he verified, ‘an important step will be gained,’ I 

as Rrofossor Ramsay observes, ‘towards the actual | 

estimate of a portion of geological time.’ | 

There is something interesting to be said cotirorn- | 
ing physiologi(;fil subjects. M, Browm-Sequard, one | 
of the most distinguished of living physiologists, is • 
lecturing at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and at the ' 
College of Surgeons. He is well known for laborious I 
re.searches on the phenomena of the nervous system, i 
in w’hich he has made remarkable diseovories, espe- 
cially as to th(» effect of incisions. In otie of his 
lectures, he exhibited guinea-pigs whii'h had been ; 
experimented on some months ago by cutting certain 
nerves; the hinder limbs became paral^’sed, but in 
time the animals recovered the powder of voluntary 
motion, attended, however, with a very (uarious result 
— tlie operator could put them into a fit of epilepsy 
wiicnover he pleased. It appears that by the cutting 
of the nerves, tlie animals lose sensation exciqit in 
one check, and if that spot ho irritated, a fit is the 
immediate consequence. Another noticeable parti- i 
cuhir is, that the lice wdiich infest the animals con- | 
gregate on that spot, and nowhere else. Whether it ^ 
be that there is more Avarrnth, or more perspiration . 
than on other parts of the body, is not known ; at 
anyratc, physiologists are agreed as to the singular 
and suggestive nature of the phenomenon. It appears, 
moreover, that if the sensibility of the sensitivi' spot 
he destroyed, then the guinea-pig ceases to he liable 
to epilepsy. Applying this fact to human ph 3 '^ 8 iology, 

M. Brown-Sequard says that there is in tho liuman 
held}' a spot, discoverable, as he believes, by galvanism, 
which, if deprived of its sensibility, would in like 
manner completely prevent attacks of epilop.sy. 
These are important facts, which, while they lead to 
the hope that a distressing disease may bo abated or 
altogether removed from tlie list of diseases, teach us 
that we have yet very^ much to learn con(*erning the 
economy of the nervous system. If M. Brown- 
Sequard’s conclusions (lan bo successfully worked 
out and applied, lie will deserve a monument not Ipsa 
than Jenner, to whom tardy justice has at length 
been done by a commemorative statue among the 
w'arrioTB in Trafalgar Hquare. 

We cannot forbear calling attention here to the 
registrar-general’s last quarterly report, as it contains 
matters in which we are all concernedk He tells us 
that the number of marriages in 3 857, particularly in - 
the last quarter, was below tho average. lie states 
the total number for the year as 159,3112. The births 
were 602,884, and the deaths 420,019. In the first, 
quarter of the present year, the births amounted to 
371,001, a greater number than any registered in any 
corresponding quarter. It is as if nature were zealous 
to make up the loss occasioned by war, wl^en s’he ' 
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f?cMHl8 children into the world here in Kn^lond at 
the rate of 1900 a day. Allowing for deaths, there 
was an actual increase of 501 daily. At the same 
time there has been a remarkable falling-olT in 
emigration from the United Kingdom since tlic 
Kussian war. In the Ijrst three raontlis of 1840, the 
liuinber of emigrants was GO, 020: in the first three 
months of lgk58) only 10,140. 

In discussing the deaths in the first quarter of this 
3 'ear, li umbering 125,002, tVe registrar tells us that 
out of tlieso there were 488 every day M’hich may 
properly be called ‘ unnatural deaths.* This is a 
startling conclusion ; but the winter was cold, and 
^wlienever the temperature falls below »forty, the 
death-barometer rises rapidly; and diseases of the 
respiratory organs become fatally prevalent. Besides, 
our attention is called to diphiherin^ a new inform ol 
throat -disease, malignant in character. It is some- 
times called the ‘ lloulogno disease,* liecausc of so 
many Phiglish having sufiered from it in that town ; 
and at a time, too, when the French .authorities 
declared it to be unusually liealthy. For this disease 
it appears we are capeiually indebted to the noxious 
exhalations from cess-pools, sowers, gully-holes, and 
the like. Dr Barker has made a number of eurioiia 
experiments on dogs and birds by confining them in 
a cliamhcr into which air can he introduced direct 
from a cess-puol at pleasure. In every c.iso the eflect | 
was hurtful, and would have been fatal if continued 
long enough. This, on a small scale, is but an 
example of what is going on in towns and cities, 
villages, and country mansions continually — day and 
night. *A variation in the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere draws u]) the stmldng air fi'om-the sewers, like 
Dr Barker’s bellows.* 

Who is tliero will not unite with the registrar, 
where he says: ‘It is now time that this cruel e.xpeii- 
meiit slioiiki cease. Last year, when no epidemic 
prevailed, not less than 1 1,71)5 unnatural deaths were 
registered in London. This ivas the aggregate effect 
of the inquire airs, and of other sanitary defects. . . . 
The sweet odours th.afe enter the country arc taxed ; 
and every one has witnessed the admirable zeal of 
Ib r Majesty’s customs’ officers in their searches for 
Eau do Cologne. If a tax could be levied upon odours 
of another description, bf'aririg some profiortion to 
the evil they do, it w'ould be much more productive; 
and if it were levied tlirough the agency of the 
Boards of AVorks in London, and the Sewers Com- 
mission elsewhere, it might be more beneficial, as 
they would undoubtedly find it economical to 
suhatitutc fountains of rose-water for their present 
gully-holes.’ 

Among the lectures delivered boforo the United 
Service Institution — on subjects important to the 
army and navy—is one by Dr (Biy— ‘On the Sanitary 
Condition of the British Army, and especially on the 
Want of Space in Barracks.* That the mortality of 
our soldiers, especially of the foo< -guards, should be 
greater than that of tlie civil population, he calls ♦ a 
distressing and disgrftC’oful fact.’ Chief among the 
causes of this mortality is ovcrcrowiling, whereby 
'ifie men breathe over and over again air louler than 
a horse-pond. If it could only be rendered visible, 
they would mutiny forthwith every man — and why 
not? Another cause is want ol work. Idleness is 
fatal to longevit}’^, as proved by returns concerning 
classes who i*re not soldiers. At the age of tliirty, an 
agricultural labourer may expect to live forty-one 
and a half years longer ; a nobleman, the lord of 
parks and broad acres, only thirty-one years. The 
labourer is commonly badly lodged, and poorly fed ; 
but he works, and works every day ; the nobleman 
rarely does anything that can be dignified wuth the 
name of work— hence he dies of ennui and self-induL 
gencej Dr Guy makes a list which commences with 


the agricultural labourer; sailors come next; then 
policemen; the fire brigade; aristocrats; tailors, 
compositors, and clerks ; draymen and licensed 
victiiiillers ; and hist, soldiers. It will surprise many 
reaiiers to find the labourer at the head of the list, the 
aristocracy half-way down, anil infantry at tlio foot. 
Let soldiers havd* more varied exercise than tliat of 
drill — let them have more air, let them do farm-work 
whenever xiossible, and piny at cricket and quoits 
every day, * 

Dr (iiiy feels deeply on the subject, and in closing 
his lecture, called attention to the achievements at 
Balaklava, to the ‘soldiers’ virjtory’ at Tnkermami; to 
the heroic disciiiline on board the sinking Birkmhoady 
and the rescue of the Sarah Sands. ‘ 1 have paid,* he 
said, ‘the fir.st instalment of my debt of gratitude to 
the noblest and brav€»st army that ever rallied round 
the standards of a careless, indifferent, and too often 
ungrateful nation.’ 


ALL Foil A PENNY. 

Amono the evils wdiieh were predicted by the 
ojiponents of the ‘cheap press* was this, that each 
iiicousiderahlo trade w'ouhl have its own weekly 
organ, and every parish its particular penny ti’umpot; 
but although we must accept the fact, thpre is nq 
necessity to aoci'pt it as an evil. A lo(;al journal 
which now lies before us, modestly entitled the 
Tottenham and Edmonton Advertise ) ., is a proof of this ; 
It is a monthly periodical consisting of some ten broad 
pages, about four of wliich are devoted to advertise- 
ments, and one to the times of arrival and departure 
of the metropolitan trains; the rest is taken up with 
the orilinary intelligence of a local papt*r, with soino 
interesting and unusual matter in atldifcion. TJiis 
last consists of a ciirefiil meteorological report of tfio 
district; of a catalogue of all the wild* flowers winch 
grow in the neighbourhood, with an accurate descrip- 
tion of tlicir whoroabouts, such as might have been 
written by some botanical White of Selboriio; of an 
account of the ipsects which make their appearance 
in each mouth respectively; of a monthly almanac 
adapted to local cir<‘umstiiii(‘ 08 , viuth meetings of the 
choral society of Tottenham instead of European 
battles, and witli sittings of the bencli of magi.strates 
iij.ste.ul of red-Uftter saint.s; aicl especially of anti- 
quarian or arclneological investigations, such as may 
give an interest to the locality. 

It seems to u« that this is not ofHy a very liberal 
carte, but just the fare which a local journal sliouid 
endeavour to provide for its readers.' Nor Bhoiild 
wo omit to mention that in addition to all this 
pleasant iiiielHgencc there arc not wanting the graces 
of the muse, and tho lively efforts of fiiuey. Tlie bard 
of the ToiUadiam and Edmonton Advertiser, to use the 
words of a great critic, ‘treads in the shadow’ of 
Longfellow himself, and indeed parodies him, in the 
following de«cri[)tiou of two dignitaries of the parish: 

On a ^^ec'lt beside the highway, 

With their pipes and their tobacco, 

In tho fadiivg light of eviMiing, 

AVith their faces looking Avestward: 

Gazing, as the sun descended 
OVr the purple hills of MnswoU; 

AVixtehing all tlie darkening shallows, 

As they Iciigtlieiiod, lengthened, lengthened ; 

With their faces Hushed and reddened, 

I In the glory of the sunset — 

As a maiden’s cheeks arc crimsoned 
Aftf’hen .she first beholds our author; 

"When she feels her heart departing, 

Passing into liis possession — 

Sat the Bemllo of our pari>sh, 

And beside him, in his glazed hat, 

AVitU his blue coat and his choker^ 
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With his wliite f^loves and his truncheon, 

Sat a * Bobby,’ a Policeman : 

Bach recounting his adventures, , 

Telling oF his deeds of valour^ 

Telling of his might and prowess. 

Boasting of his might and prowess. 

While, under the head of *The Board of Health and 
the Civil Service Examination Commission,’ the 
fallowing examples are given of the probable ordeal 
the local authorities will have to undergo — as being 
especially suitable for them — before Her Majesty’s 
CotUmissioners. 

Tun uuAUi> OF iikjllth ani> tub rivu. seuytcb 

EXAMINATION CO-MAfISSrON. 

It is rumoul'cd that the new members of tho above 
Board will have to undergo an examvtiation by Hit 
M ajesty’s Comnnsslonors, and the following, wo are 
<«rp*dihly informed, arc some of tho questions wliich tlioy 
will have to answer : 

Zaiin. — Hofinc accurately tlie difTerenoo betvveen mourn 
and tiium. Explain tlie relation between propria qiue 
maribiw and cetoris paribus. 

Math emnii tut, — How many church wardens go to a 
beadle? (As this is an important local qu(‘stion, the sum 
must be worlced out to biurtcen places of decimals.) 

' IJh'iory , — Mentloti the two instances in the last fiOO 
years wlien the parish engine had arrived before the fire 
was extinguished. 

< geography . — Point out the precise spot in Carbimelc 
Hitch where boys find good sport in fishing. (X^or fact, 
see Medical Ofiloi^rs Report, published in February Iftol.) 

Grammar . — Put into grammatical Englibh the lust 
montlds minutes of the liOcal Board. 

hthraluj't ;. — Thiumerato the first-r.ite authors who eon- 
tribute to the Tottenham and Edmonton Advertiser 

Moral (^nalificaiions. — How often can you eat >our 
own wor<ls without feeling any bad cifect ? 

Sanitary. — tlow much soft sawder would yon recom- 
mend the Board to adiuinister to tho parish annually?, 

If this be not very good or very witty, it is, at 
least, belter nnd wittier than what ‘passed for infor- 
mation and fancy m newspapers ailecting to be 
universal not many years ago; and w'o bail it ns a 
proof that the Penny I’ress, even wdien solely local, 
can be made of value, tTud are glad to see that similar 
papers of equal elicapiiess arc growing up elsewhere. 


MAY MORNING. 

Ur and away ! ’tis jocund May ; 

The laik already is singing. 

In every hush spring glories 

And the fresh green com is springing. 

■\Vasfe not the liours when early fiowera 
'J’heir sw^oolcst scents exhale, 

MMien the budding thorn saUiles the r.iorn. 
And fragrance floats on tho gale. 


Oh, the matin prime is the loveliest time 
Of this lovely month of May, 

And to nether it.s dews will joy diffuse 
Tliroughout the live-long day. 

Tho sun is come, and the insects hum, 

With joy the air is filling ; 

With mellow note the black-bird’a throat 
In ecstasy is thrilling. * 

Tlif3 arums i)cep from their long, long sIcc]), • 

And their lordly .stcm<« uprear; 

Kingcups unfold tlieir stars of gold, 

I’ale cowslip buds appear. 

AVitli silver tide the streamlets glide, 

And as they wander by, 

The foiget-me-not, with its bright blue npot, 
Opens its laughing eye. 

The wind-flower nods to the silvan gods, 

'Phe sweet hlue-hells are ringing 
Their faery chime to the matin prime, 

And the violets arc incense Hinging. 

Then let our hearts take up their iiarts. 

And join the grateful choir, 

In echoes long repeat tlie song; 

Such .strains can never tiro. 

Ah ! the morn of May is a holiday 
Not only to birjil.s and fiowers, 

It gladness brings on its joyous wings 
To these liinnan hearts of ours. 

Fof children greet, with offerings meet, 

The year’s most favoured child, 

With jmstimes gay, and roundelay, 

Ami garlands richly piled. 

And on tho grcoii they choose their <)uern, 

The happy Queen ol‘ tlie May ; 

In a meiiy ring they dince ami sing, 

Ami who so blithe as they ? 

And the sooty hosts — so Loudon hoasls— 

This day allowed to rest, 

Are called to share their master’s fare, 

Nor dread his stern behest. 

Oh, liuinan flowers I these hrq)py lioiiis 
Of suiwhinc and of joy, 

Their fruit sliall hear, though toil and earo 
In future years nni^oy. 

For tlio thoughts of bliss that tlie heart max miss 
When life grow'S sad and drear, 

Yet shod a light which still gloxx\s bright 
Through the tints of autumn sere. 

Then up and axvny 1 to greet fair May, 

NVith smiles the earth adorning; 

Cull lire's host flowers, and let well-spout hours 
IShed joy like a sw ect May morning. 

B. K. R. 


Tho proaout lumiber of tho .Journal eomplotos the Ninth 
Volume, for which u titlo-pngo and index have been prepared, 
and may be had of the publishers and thoir agents. 


END OP NINTH VOLUME. 
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IMPOKTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 

NORTON S CAMOMILE PILLS; 

THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEAI.TH. 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF JNDIQESTIONi AND ALL STOMACH COMPlAINTSi 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 

i A OF TBS BXiOOD, AND A SWSBTSKSB OF THB WBOXiS iTSTEMI. 


I NDIG KSTION is a weakness or want of power 
of the digestive juices in the stomach to convert 
we eat and drink into healthy matter, for the 
proper nourishment of the whole system. It is caastnl 
by everything which weakens the system in general, 
or the stomach in particular. From it i)roceed nearly 
all the diseases to which wo arc liable; for it is very 
certain, that if wo could always keep the stomach 
right \ve should only die by old age or accident. 
Indigestion produces a great variety of unpleasant 
sensations : amongst the most prominent of its miser* 
able etTects are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
sometimes attended with a constant craving for drink, 
a distension or feeling of enlargement of the stomach, 
flatulency, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sickness, 
rumbling noise in tlio bowels: in some cases of 
deprjived digestion there is nearly a complete dis* 
rehsli for food, but still the appetite is not greatly 
impaired, ns at the stated period of meals persons so 
alflieted can eat heartily, although wdtliout much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
also frequent attendants, general debility, great 
languhlncss, and incnijacily for exertion. Tlie minds 
of persons so afllicteKl frequently become irritable and 
desponding, and great anxiety is observable in the 
counteiuinco ; they aijpeur thoughtful, melancholy, 
and dejected, under great apprehension of some 
imaginary danger, will start at any unexpected noise 
or occurrence, and become so agitated, that they 
require some time to calm and collect themselves ; 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty ; pleasing events or society will for a Umo 
dissipate all appearance of disease ; but the excite- 
ment produced by an agreeable change, vanishes soon 
after the cause has gone V^y. Other symptoms are, 
violent palpitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed 
by frightful dreams and startings, and aflbrding little 
or no refreshment ; occasionally, 4herc is much moan- 
ing, with a sense of weight and oppression upon the 
chest, nightmare, «SLc. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the 
symptoms of this first invader upon the constitution, 
a.s in a hundred cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each; ^ ''hat 

they may, they are all occasioned by the food becom- 
ing a burden rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its slsgcs, the medicine most wanted is 
tliat which will tifibrd speedy and effectual assistance 
to the digesttve organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular Bystoras, i^^ofching can more 
speedily or with more certainty effect so (lesirahle an 
object than Norton's Extract of Vmiomih Flowers, 
IThe herb has, from time immemorial, been^ highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful anodyne, impart- 
ing nn aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the stomach ; and 


in all cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, windy 
colic, and general weakness, it has for ages been 
strongly recommended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial . The great, 
indeed only, objection to its use has been tho large 
quantity of water which it takes to dissolve a small 
part of the flowers, and which must be taken with it 
into the stomach. It requires :i quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion of one 
drachm of Camomile Flowers; and when one, or even 
two ounces, may be taken with advantage, it must 
at once be seen how impossible it is to take a proper 
dose of this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative medicines is, 
that in taking it the stomach has always been loadecl 
with water, which tends in a groat measure to 
counteract, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effiget. It must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, merely lor 
the purpose of conveying into it a small quantify of 
medicine, must he injurious; and that the mccliclue i 
must possess powerful renovating properties onl}' to 
counteract tho bad effects likely to be produced by 
the water. Generally speaking, this lias been tlie ease 
with Camomile Flowers, a herb possessing the highest 
restorative qualities ; and w hen properly taken, 
decidedly the most speedy restorer, and the most 
certain preserver of health. 

Tliese FILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, prepared 
by a peculiar process, accidentally discovered, and 
known only to the Proprietor, and \vl)ich ho firmly 
believes to be one of tho most valuable modern dis- 
coveries ill medicine, by which all the essential and 
extractive matter of more than an ounce of the flowers 
is concentrated in four moderate-sized pills. lOxperi- 
j enco has afforded the most ample proof that they 
I possess all the fine aromatic and stomachic properties 
for which the herb has been esteemed ; and as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by any 
dilating or indigestible substance, in the same degree 
has their benefit been more immediate and decided. 
Mild in their operation, and pleasant in their effect, < 
they may be taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or night could 
not possibly roceivo any injury from taking them, 
but, on the contrary, they would effectually prevent a 
cold being taken. After a long acquaintance with, 
and strict observance of, the medicinal properties 
of Norton's Camomile Iliils, it is only doing them 
justice to say, that they are really the most valuable 
of all Tonic Medicines. By the word tonic, is meantMl 
a medicine which gives strength to the sLon^ 
sufficient to digest in proper quautities all wlioWN* 
food which increases the power of ®v©Ty 
rouficle of tkjj^man body, or, in other'?!; ^ * f ^ 
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the nervous ftud muscular systems. The stomach, that it does not possess tlio power which it 
or flrinnoss of ihe wdiole tissue of the body ought to do, that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
sa tj ^ foho'.^’s the use oi Norion'i^ Camvmife that assistance is afibrded the better. A very short 
,th^r certain and speedy efFects in repairing the trial of this medicine will best prove how soon it 


p^tial dUapidations from time or intemperance, and 
Uatpig v^alulary intluence on the whole frame, is 
mo 9 t <;onviiioing, that in the emullest compass is con- 


will put the stomach in a condition to perform with 
case all the work wdiicli nature intended for it. iJy 
its use you will soon be able to enjoy, in niodcnation, 


ta}ned the largt'st quantity of the Ionic principle, of whatever is agreeable to the taste", and unabl 

a nature as to pervade the whole system, name one individual article of food w'lnch disagrees 
|)||ifl^tgh winch it diffiihcs health and strength sutli- with or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Khwer 
■Jl^nt to resist the formation of disease, and also to forget that a small meal w’cll digested aflbrds more 
fortify the constitution against contagion ; as such, nourishment to the system than a large one, even of 
their general use is strongly recommended as a the same food, when" digested iiiqieifcctly. Let the 


l>revcntive during the prevalence of malignant fever dish be ever so delicious, ever so entieing a variety 


or other infectious diseases, and to persons attending 
siclv room^ Ihev are invaluahle, as in no one instance 


offered, thC bottle ever so enclwinting, never forget Unit 
temperance tends to preserve health, ami that health is 


have they i‘ver failed in preventing the taking of the soul of enjoyment, llut isliould an inniroj»rietv he 


illness, even under the most trying circumatanccs. 

As Not toil's CaiHomih' VHh aic jjarticularly recom- 
montlod for all sLomacli complaints or indigestion, it 
will probably be expcctcMl that some advice should be 
given respecting diet, though after all that 1 ms been 
written upon llie subject, after the publication of 
volume upon volume, after the country has, as it 
were, been inundated with practienl essays on diet, 
a.'j a moans of prolonging life, it w'ould be unncce.ssary 
to say more, did w’e not feel it our duty to make 
the humble endeavour of inducuig the public to 
rogarvl them not, but to adopt that course whicdi is 
dictated liy nature, by reason, and by common sense. 
Those jtersons who study the wdiolesoines, and arc 
governed by the opinions of writers on diet, are 
uniformly both unhcnlthy in body and weak in mind. 
There can he no doubt that the palate is designovl to 


at any time, or ever so often commit ted, b^^ w hich tlio 
stomach becomes overloaded or disordered, render it im- 
mediate aid b}’' taking a dose Norton's (AanoniUr Pdfs, 
wdiicb will soiuoniptly assist in carrying oil' the huKh u 
thus iiijjmsed upon it that all will soon bo right again. 

Tt is most certainly true that every j)eivon in hit- 
lifetime commrne^ a quanlity of noxiou'^ matter, 
wliicli, if taken at one meal, would he fatal ; it is 
tliese small quantities of noxious matter, winch are 
iiitroduccd inlo our food, either 1)3^ accident or williil 
adulteration, which avc find so often iqisct the stoniacU, 
and not unrrequentl3^ lay the foundation of illness, 
and perhaps llnal ruination to health, do preserve 
the eonslitution, it should be our constant eaiv, if 
possible, to counteract the effect of thcao snuili 
quantities of unwdiolesuinc nuitler; and wiienever, 
in that vva}', an enemy U> the constitution liiids its 


inform us what is i»roper for the stomach, and of way into the stomach, a friend should be immedialcly 
course that must liest instruct us wdiat food to sent after it, which would iirevent its inisclfn vous 
take and what to avoid: W'o want no other adviser, ellects, and expel it altogether; no Indter friend can 
Nothing can he more clear tlian that those articles be found, nor one wliicli will portuim the task with 
wliich are agreeable to the taste were b}' nntiiro greater certainty than NOlffON S ('^AMOMTLE 
intended for our food and sustenance, whether liquid ITLLS. And let it be observt d that the longer this 
or solid, foreign or of native prednetion : if they are medicine is taken the lors it will be wanted ; il can in 


pure and uiiaduUeraU'd, no harm need be dreiuied 
b3' their use; they will onl3'^ injure by abuse. Couso- 
quently, whatever the palate approves, eat and drink 
alw ays in moderatiou, hut never m e\c(‘S 8 ; keejung 
in miml that llie first process of digestion is performed 


no case become habitual, as it^ entire action is to give 
energy and force to the stomach, which is the spiing 
of life, the source from which the wdiolc fraiic' orav. s 
its buccoiir and support. After an excesK of eating 
or diinking, and upon eveiy occawioii of the general 


in the mouth, the second in the stoime h; and that, j health being at all disturbed, these Pillb slum’d he 


in order that the blomaeh may be able to do its work 
px'optu’l.v’, it is requisite the first process should be 
AVell iierformed : ibis consists in masticating or cdiew- 
ing the solid food, so as to break down and scjiarate 
the filjres and small substances of meat and vegetable, 
mixing them well, and blending the whole together 
hefcic lluy are swallowed ; and it is particularl3^ 
urged upon all to take iilenty of time to their meals, 


immediately taken, as tiny will stoj> and eradicate 
disease at its comnu>ncenK*nl. Indeed, it is most 
confidently asserted, that ]>3^ thc 3 timely use of this 
medicine onl}^ and a common degree of caution, imy 
person may enjoy all the comforts wdthiu his reach, 
may pass through life without an illness, and with the 
certainty of attaining a hoalthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their Aolatile properties, tiny must 


and mwnr eat in haste. If you couforin to this short ! be kept in bottles; and if closely corked, their qmdi- 
and simple, but comprehensive advice, and find that ’ tics are neither impaired by time nor iniured by 
lliere arc various things which otliers cat and drink i change of climate whatever. Trice LTd. and L^y. Pd. 
with pleasure and without inconvenience, and wliich | each, with full directions. The large bottle contains 
w’ould he ploasuut to yourbelf only that they disagree, I the quantity of three small ones, or Tills equal to 
3 'ou nni}’^ at once conclude that tho fault is in the | fourteen ounces of Camomilk Tlow'lrs. 


^0. ^ Sold by nearly all respectable TMedicliie-Vendors* 

Be particular to aak for ‘NORTON’S PILLS,’ and do not be persuaded 
to purchase an Imitation. 

A jCILEAR COMPLEXION. 


LXKXtL/.^1 the compk>xion porl’ectly dear and beautiful. In ttie process of .shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the irritation and 
IiXXXlII. A ^ and annihilates every pluiplo and ujl rougliness, and renders the skin aiiiooth and lU’m. 

bXXXX'V* A Sold in bottles, prioc 2s. 9d., by all Medicine* Voudors and Perfumers. 


CHINA AND GLASS ROOMS, 

Nos. 49 and 50 OZFOBN STREET, LONlKr 

JOHN W. SHAEPUS \ 

Dega reapootftilly to call the attention of tlie7ubUo to hla IMMENSE STOCK, which la now replete with all the medtl 
Claaale Dcaigna In CHINA, GLASS, EARTHENWARE, PARIAN STATUARYt and BOREMUN GLAI 

4 - — - - -a.— - 

FABIAN STATUABT AND BOHSIOAN GLASS. 


Dinner Services, to Dine twelve persons, • . from £2 2 0 

Ditto, richly Gilt, 3 I3 C 

Handsome Fainted and Gilt, . . ^ 5 1.^ 6 

Ilich Coloured Hands, handsonjely Gilt, , # 7 7 0 

PorcelfiCln Services, rich Oolhured Bands, handsomely 
Gilt, ' from 25 guineas. 

A ^riety of Patterns, expressly for India and the Colonies, at 
the same moderate prices. 

DESSERT SERYICESe 

For Twelve Persons, In neat Coloured Borders, from £110 
Ditto, Antique Borders and Coloured Wreaths, . » 18 0 

A variety, Coloured Borders, with Gold and Flowers, 

on tlie finest porcelain, 3 16 0 

Ditto, ditto, from Five to Ten Guineas and upwards. 

China Breakfast Set, Gold Edge—namely, (i break- 
fast cufis and saucers, 2 plates, 1 slop, 1 sugar- 
buLin, I milk-jug, . . . • * . w 0 12 6 


A LAIIGE ASSOllTMENT OF FATTERNS AT THE SAME 
MODERATE FlUCES, 


2 0 TEA SERVICES. \ 

3 C White China, Cold Edge, from £0 17 Ul 

^ 0 Neat Fainted Band and Flowers, . . . . /r I 8 0 r 

7 0 Elegant Fattern, handsomely Painted and out, » 8 8 0 

Splendid Services, of the most Elaborate Workman- 
icas. ship and Design, rich Painted and Gilt, . £8, 8#. to 14 14 0 

I. at GLASS DEPARTMENT. 

Particularly neat cut Wino Glasses, ,£0 5 6 per dozen. 

Handsomer cut ditto, . . from 12s. 6d. to 1 ^ 0 * 

Neat good strong Tumblers, . . . 0 4 6 » 

A large variety of Patterns, • Ids. 6d. to 1 4 0 rt 
1 0 Palo Alo Tumblers, for Tnclin, . I2s. 6d. to 2 3 0 // 

8 0 Modern Shape Derantcru, . . . 0 8 6 per pair. 

Cut Glass and Engraved, . . . 21s. to 2 2 8 » 

6 0 Custard and Jelly Glasses, . 4$, 6d. to 0 10 6 per dozen. 

Cut Glass Water Jugs, . . . 5s. to 1 1 Oeach. 

Best Glass Salts (modern shape), . Od. to 0 2 0 » 

A Price Catalogue may bo had on application, containing 
12 6 full description of Kitchen liequisites, Toilet Ware, Papier Trays, 
Cutlery, Plated Cruet Frames, Hot Water IMates and DJslies, 
IE and every requisito required for furnishing, at extremely reduced 
Cash Prices. 


JUST OUT— A Beautifol Parian Bust of the late GENERAL HAVELOCK 

All Orders from tho Country must be accompanied with a reference or remittance. 


SIA.CK’S NICKEI. SILVER 

I S the Hardest and most Perfect White Metal ever invented, made 

into every article for the Table— as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cniot-fraracs, 
Tea-pots, Ac., at Ono-twolfth the price of SiJvor. A Sample Tea-spoon will be sent on 
receipt of lu Postage-stamps. 


Fiddle 

Strong 

Ttiresd 

King'* 

Puuern. 

Fiddle. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

12s. and 158. 

193. 

288. 

308. 

109. e I3s. 

163. 

2i0. 

26s. 

&8. V 6s. 

8s. 

lls. 

12s. 


Tahic-spoons and Forks, per Dozen, . 12s, and 158. 193. 288. 30s. 

Dessert do. do. . 10s. *• 138. 168. 218, 26s. 

Tpa-spoons, do, • fia. * 6s, Ss. lls. 12s. 

SLACK’S NICKEL, ELECTRO-PLATED 

Is a Conting of Pure Hilver over Nickel— a combination of two Metals possosslng such 
valuable properlios renders it in Appearance and Wear equal to Storting Hilver. 

King's and Thread, 


Fiddle Pattern. 

Table Forks. . . L.l 10 0 and L.l 18 0 li.a n u i^.o o o 

Dessert do., . - 10 0// 1 If) 0 1 16 9 2 2 0 

Tabl«-,i>oon.. . 1 1« 0 . I lU 0 S 8 0 3 0 0 

UoMertdo., . . 10 0. ' ® ! *5 2 ? in n 

'fea-HiiooiL, . 0 12 0 » 0 18 0 1 3 6 I 10 0 

SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY & FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 

Has been celebrated for nearly 60 years for (Quality and Cheapness. 

Thoir Catalogues, of Drawings and Prices, may be had Gratis, or sent Post I roc. 
Orders above L.2 sent Carriage Free, per Kail, within 200 miles. 

MICUARO and JOIIW »LACK, SS® STRANIO 

^opposite feloiikerset Houael. 


Thread. 

L.2 8 0 
J 16 0 
8 8 0 
I 16 0 
1 3 6 


vvltJi Shell. 
L.3 0 0 
2 2 0 
3 0 0 
3 2 0 
1 10 0 



GEO. NEIGHBOUR AND SONS’ 

LILLIPUTIAN 

jOHAM BER-LAMP 

« Prevents Candles from spoiling 
Carpets and Dresses by 
Dropping of Grease. 

Best Block Tin, Bs. 6d. 

Bvonze or Ormolu, Ts, 6d. 
IMiputim Chamber-candles, 
Ig. 2rf. per Box. 

CaUlogues, with IlluBtratious, free by Po«t 

149 Regeut Street, or 127 High Holhoru, Loudou. 


GLASS SHADES 

I For Uio Protection of Articles injured by exposure, 

FERN CASES AND ACtUARItJMS, 

GLASS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 

and EVEDT KHTD OF PEAIN AMD OBKAMBHTAI. 

WINDOW-GLASS, 

WHOLES AMD EETAIL, AT 

CLAIJDET & HOUGHTON’S, 

M HiaB HOLBOBM, LOMDOK. 

Lists of Priest sent Free on J^lloKhoii. 



I iPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

PEN-MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 

BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

JOr^EPH GILLOTT 

I pECJS most rc'xpoctfully to iBfbrm ilio Com- 
J3 niercial "World, Sclioliisiic In«tilaiion«, and the Pul?lic 
I generally, that hy a novel applicriiion of his unrivalled 
! Mnr*hinciy lor making Steel Pens, and in accordance with 
the scientific spirit ol* the times, lie has introdneed a new 
SKUTES ol his nsoful prodnetions, whieli, for excelltince of ' 
TEHrEu, QUALiTv OP MATERIAL, and, a])Ovo all, cheapness 
IN ho holievGs will insure universal appro liation, 

and defy eoinjxdition. 

Eacli Con hears the iiu]>rcss of his name as a guarantee 
of <juality; and they are put up iri the usual stylo of 
l»o\es, roMl.aining one gross each, with label outside, and 
the fac-simile of his signsiure. 

At the request of jjorrons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. (1. has introdincd his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

A\hic]i aro especially adapted to their use, being of ililleront 
degrees of Hc'xibilily, and witli fine, niediuni, and broad 
jioints, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Ibitidl by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other 
rcspcelrtble Dealers in Steel Pens. — ^ferchnnts and Whole- 
srde Dealers can be supplied at- the Works, Graham Street; 
hi> New Street, Birnungham ; 

No. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 
37 GRACECHURCH -STREET, LONDON. 




MILLS' LONDON -MADE 

PATENT LEVER and 
OTHER WATCHES, 

axe unequalled for their 
Durability, Accuracy of Per- 
fonuauce, and Low Prices. 
Every Watch is skilfully 
finished and warranted. 


Gold Horizontal Watchcp, Gold DIalfi, JoA>'T‘nrcl, L.4 4 0 

intto, ditto, superior quality, . L.O* 6 0 to 10 10 0 

Ditto, Lever ditto, 10 holes Jewelled, 0 in 0 xr 10 in 0 

IMUo, best I.ondoii make, in in u » 20 o n 

Bllvor HoTlzi'Tital ditto, 4 boles Jewelled, .. . 2 r> 0 a in 0 

Pitto, Lever ditto 3 10 0 » 4 1(1 0 

Ditto, very svipcHor London make, 4 10 0 *r p lo o 

II. MILLS' Superior Dntont Lever Ilunlimj Watclica for India, 
are w«j 11 recommended at tlie followinrr ]>ric(’a, and warranted ; 

In Stout Gold Cases L.l» u n and L,25 0 n each. 

t> Silver Cason, « o n w 12 o o w 

An tiiiuauiilly tCxtcnsUc of x^olUl canard and ! 

Albert Cbalnii. 

Diaimnd and other liings, Jh oorlivs. Bracelets, ^c. 

ALL OF TBJC L4Ti:!{r AFP ^I'7S1 APPROVE. DEsrONS. 

A Descriptive I'amphlet of Patterns and Prices sent free to any ; 
part of the world. Any of the above forwarded, free, on receiving 
Post* office Orders, payable to Heshy Mills, 171 and J72 Oxford 
Street, London. 

Estakiislied Thirty Years. 

T he pen SUPERSEK^b.— Marking 1 iinen, 

sale. Cotton, coaiwe Towels, &c., with the PATENT 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATES, prevents the ink spreading, and 
never washes out. Initial Plate, Is.; Name Plato, 2*.; set of 
Movablo Numbers, 2s.; with dlreotlons for use, sent free by Post 
on receipt of Stamps.-*Mr T, CULLETON, Patentee, Heraldic 
Engraver to the Queen, 2 Lon^ AofS^ one door Arom St Martin’s 
Lane. No Travellers employed 


HABKONIUHS. ’ 

|>OCK CHIDLEY begs to call attention to his 

, XIli superior ENGLISH HARMONIUMS (manufactured under 
his own ln«pocti<jn), in elegant fimey wood cases, of superior Tone 
and PiTrtsh. Also, a woll-selccted Stock of MesHra Alexandre 
C o.’s celebrated I^’rcnch Inalrumcntfl, imported direct, P'rom Xt* t.o 
dE34 each. For Doflcriptions, see Lists. All Wnrranted, iind 
aent CMMiage Free within ICO miles, if prepaid orders.— Depot, 
135 High IJolborn^ W.C. ; Manufactory, St James’s Hoad, 
Liverpool Road, IsHiigton, N. 

THE IMPROVED CONCERTmA. 

R ock chid ley l)egs to inform the ruhlic he 

is now making very Superior Dnuliio-action Inrti innrntB, 
fioin .£1, lOy, to £10, lOs. each, esmes im-ludcd. TJie la'^f-namod 
TiiPtruinents aic in J'Uiony, highly fini'-licd, and arc patronised 
by the principal professors. All Warranted to give the greatest 
satisfaction, and sent (3a;*”I.ige Free ivHhiii 100 miles, if prepaid 
ovders.— I>ep0|, l.T» High llolborn, W.C. \ Manufactory, St^ 
James’s Ro.nd, Liverpool Ho.'id, Islington, N. 

MICROSCOPES AND TELESC0PF3. 
VrEWTON’S STUDENTS’ ACHROMATIC 

JLl iVUCROSCOPT'J, in Case, with Two Sets of Achroniatie-x, 
Condenser on Stand, niagniflns f):>,000 timcB, Ji.4, 4s. Compomui 
Miaose>ipc^ willi Seven 1‘owers, niagnilies 20 '“to timet-, T, 2, J.'i'i., 
ditto. lOs. (id., 10s., nnd Ifis. (id. each. ACli!l03\l VTK3 TELES- 
Ciil'I'S, lOa to L.2. l>itto for India, Deer-fetnlUing, &c., ofiery 
groal power, to shew .lupitjr's Moons, in lllacil- I rather Sling- 
oases, L.;j, 3s. each. 

MAGIC-LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

N EWTON’S IMPROVED PHANTAS- 

MAGOBTA-LANTEBNS, Avitli i.enses inclif’s diameter, 
to whew a piotmc 0 feet in diameter, .siiitahlo for Seliool.s anti 
Lectures, L..'L .‘is. LISSOLV ING-VIKTV ApparatiiR. eousisting 
of a pair <if .'11-incli T.anterns, LJl, Cs. ]M AGTt’-I.A N'L’I'IH NS, 

I with 12 Slides, from 7s. (kl. each. A most extensive iis^ort- 
I inont of Sliders, Vieiva, Huilding-i, Natural History, Astronomical, 
Missionary, and other Suh|rctR. 

TUmtrated Prir.r-lts* for Tltrcc Stamps, 

\ NEWTON Co,» Working- op I leions and Clobc-makcrs to the 
1 Queen, 3 Fleet StrecL, 'CCmplc-nar, London. 


.and Brilliant Vatonl Tuic.scopcR, 

1 Camp, Knre-eourbo, Cprra, and rerspcclixe to 

the dfsianoee, possessing puch oxtraoidinaiy powets, llial bouic, 
fioin .‘?J to (i itK’hes, avjII hIicw difUinctlya perron's countenance 
from Three and-a-half to Six Miles. flH‘ (Jeoi/ian, witl» hiw .six 
satellihs, Jupiter',', moons, Saturn’s ring, and thr Double Sfnjs. 
Also a very small T’oworfiii W’aisteont pocket Ghi'-s, the rfize of a 
1 Walnut, to disc' rn minute' obp'c’s a«. a <bstnnc'‘ ot f om Four to 
[ Five Milc.s. Dpaenpks.— A Nevdy iiiM'ntccl Instnimcnt ior 
extreme eases of Dcafnc.ss, called the Sound Magnifier, UijMuic 
Vjbrat<'r, lunlt Invuible You-c-eonduc.ior. It Uls so into the car 
a** not to be in tbc U-ast perceptible, t hi* unpleasant seiiKation of 
binging nois* in tin* licad is entirely icmovcd. rtafToids inslant 
rolief to the J DMlcst Person, and enahli ti tliem to hear distinctly 
j at Chuveli and at. Public Asscuiblies. — Piilevi Sped ados, with 
[ J.enbcs of the moat transpaient hrilliamw, foi V/i’ak and l>(*tcrtiv© 
Eyesight. — Messra S. and B. Solomons, Optnians and Auribta, 

I .Id Albomarlo Street, Piccadilly, oppo.yite tho Yoik Hotel. 


tj beautiful Sevira of Sterco.*icopic Pictures of the moot Inter- 
esting Scones, Just Publi-abed. Specimen alido sent post free on 
receipt of 24 poatage-stampa, Deseriptivo Cata 1 ogue for 3 postage- 
stamps. E. O. WOOD, Optician, &c,, 117 Cheapside, corner of 
Milk Street, London. 

I 70R FAMILY ARMS, send Name and Comity 

' to tho lltHlALBIC OFFICE. No ohargo for SoarcH. 

Correct sketch and de.scrjption, 
2s. (kl ; ill colour. 5s. Monumeutal 
p 'hrnsscs, seals, dies, and diploma 

t plates, in modiaovid and modetu 
1 ^ styles. Lever-press and Crest-dlos, 

one guinea. Detailed price-list post 

arms, cherts, dte -Crests on 
rings or .seals, fls. ; on dies, 7s.; 
( I arms, crest, and motto, 26s; booU- 
nR plate, 26s. 

\ ^ \ ^ SOLID GOLD, IP-carat, Hall- 

marked Sard, or Bloodstone RING, 
I ongmved with CREST, two guineas; 

I seals, deSlc-aeals, penoU-ooses, &c. 

Send si so of Anger with orders for rings. 

T. MORINO 

(Who has reoeived the Gold Modal for Engravlng)> 

44 High Holhum, Loudoxb W« C. 


On the Ist of December^ 1858, Part I. ^ price 5cl (3lont/il^), and No. I. , price Id. (Weel^tt/). 

E E-I S S U E 

OF 

DB LABDNE B’S 

USEUH OF SOIEirCE AHI ART; 

Embracing Papers on the foUoivhig Subjects : 


The Planets ; are they Tiihalnted 
Worlds? 

Woji ! !>ea' Prognostics. « 

Ponitlar fallacies in Qiiestious oF 
IMpsical Science*, 

JjaHtliMie'S and Longitmlcrt. 

Jjunar Jiiflucnces. — Ij'ghl. 

Mt.tooric SlCMies and Shooting; Stars. 

1 iiiihvay A ccj dents. 

(^’onnnon Tliinos : Air. 

Locomotion in tlii« United Siatos. 
(‘oiiiotary Inllueitceb. 

I ('Oinnion Things ; A^'atcr. 

! Tin- J^)tl'jr’s Art, 

I (^)mnioj} Tilings: Lire. ‘ 

! Locnmutioii and Transport. 

Uoinmon Tilings: Tlio Larlli. 

' 'J’ho Electric Telegraph. 

I 'l\'iTqi|trial HTcat. 

Thc.^in.- The Moon. 

I Earthejnahes and Volcanoes. 


Barometer, Safety Lamp, and Whit- 
Avortli’.s Micrometric Apparatiis. 
Steam* — nie Steam Engine. 

^riio Eye. “Tinii*. 

The Atiuo.sphere, 
iVmimon Thir»g.s : Piiinp.s. 

Uommon Things : Spectacles, G’lie 
KaIeidosco]>e. 
t^loclis and AVatche.s. 

Microscojiic Drawing and Engraving- 
Locomotive. -''rherniomete r. 

Now Plain ts: Leri) lie r and Adams's 
Planet. 

Magnitude and Minutcues.s. 

(Common TliingH : 'J'lic Almanac. 

(>]>tical Images.— 'Hic Tides. I 

ilow to oh..erve the Ifcavons. 

Common Things : The Looking- 
Class. 

Stellar Univ^erse. — ( lolour. 


Ivlaginfyiug-< Babies. 

Instinct and I ntelligence. 

The Solar Mierosoope. 

The Caim rii Ijucidii. 

The Magic LanUrn. 

TIio (\iiMera Ohscura. 

The Microscope. 

T’ho Surface of the Earth, or First 
Notions of Ceograidiy. 

Science and Poetry. 

The Bee and White Aids. 

Steam Navigation. 

Eluctii) Motive Power. 

^i'lmnder, Ijightning, and the Aurora 
Lore a lit'-. 

The 3h‘inting-Vross. 

The Chubt of the .Eartie 
The Stereoscope. — Souiul, 

The iTo-Adauiito Eaith. 
iiiclipsos. - - Ci>inet.s. 


Eartlicjuakes and Volcanoes. ' Conmion Things : Man. ' 

‘ Tlu* “ Museum of Science and Art ” is the most vulaable conti IbuUon that has ever been made to the Scicntiftc Instruction of cvc*i y 
claims ot society.'— David Brewster in the JS^orth Brttish Be view. 

■* ,),* The Work may also be had Complete in 12 Single Volnmes, price 18s., or 6 double ones, 
£ 1 , Is. Od. in scarlet cloth; also half-hound, morocco, £1, 11s. Cd. 


POPULAR 

Lardner’s Hand-book of Natural 

Philosophy. 1334 Illustrations. Four Volumes. 20«. 
cloth. Sold HC})iiratuly as under • 


Mechanics, with 357 Illustrations, . One Volume, 53. 
HydrostaticB, Pneumatics, and Heat, 292 

Illustrations, .... One Volume, 5s. 
Optics, with 290 Illustrations, . . One Volume, ds. 

Electricity, Magnetism and Acoustics, 

895 Illustrations, . , . One Volume, 5s. 

Lardnor’s Hand-book of Astro- 

noiny. In Two Voluiucs, each 5s. With 37 Plates, 
and upwards of *290 Illustrations on Wood. 

Common Things Explained. By 

Dionysius Laudiskii, iXiJ.L. Containing: Air — Earth 
— Fire-Water — Time- -The Almanac -Clocks i and 
Watches — Rpectiicles — Colour — Kalci<loscope — Pumps 
-^Man-The Eye— The Printing Press— The Potter’s 
Art — Locomotion and Trans]iort- -The Surface of the 
Earth, or First Notions of UeogiujiLy. (From ‘ The ^ 
Museum of Science and Art,’) 233 Illustrations. 5s. 
cloth. 

Sold atso in Tu'o Series, ^2s. Od. each. 

Animal Physics ; or, the Body and 

its Functions Familiarly Exi*laiued. By Dk Laudner. | 
One VoL, small 8vo, with upwards of Five Hundred , 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d, 

Guide to the Stars in Eight Plani- 

spheres. Shewing tlie Aspect of the Heavens for every 
Night in tlie Year. With an lutroduction. 8vo, 5s. 
cloth. 


SCIENCE. 

I Natural Philosophy for Schools. 

I By Du Lakuneu, 32S II lust rations. One Vol. 3s. ilil 
i cloth. * 

Animal Physiology for Schools. 

By T>u LAJiUNEU. JS>0 IJIustralionH. One Vol. 8 h. (hi. 
clotii. 

Chemistry for Schools. By Dr 

Laiuinuu. Extensively Illustrated. One Vol. 3s. 
cloth. 

Popular Astronomy. By Dionysius 

LAunNKR, D.(Uj. (’ontaining : How to Ohsorve the 
Heavens — Latitude and Longitude — Q''ho E.irth —The 
8un — The l\Toon- The Planets ; are they Fnhahited ? 
— The New' Planets: Leverricr and Adams’ Planet 
— Lunar Inlluenres — The Tides —Thu Stellar Eni vrr.se 
— Light — Coniela — Cometary Influences -Eclipse- — j 
Terrestrial Kotation — Lunar notation — AstrononiifuJ 
InstruinentH. (From * The Museum of Science and 
Art.’) 182 Illustrations. 4s. Gd. cloth lettered. 

Sold aho'in Two Series, 28. Od. mid 2s. each. 

Popular Geology. By Dionysius 

Lardneb, D.C.L. (From *Tho Museum of Science 
and Art.^) 201 Illustrations. 2 h. 6d. cloth. 

The Electric Telegraph Popular* 

ised. By Dionysius Larunku, D.C.L. (From ‘The 
Museum of Science and Art.’) 100 inii.strations, 
2s. cloth. 

The MicroscopS. By Dionj^ina 

Laruker, D.C.L. (From ‘The 

and Art.’) 147 Illustrations. 2 b. clojjiir ' ' 


London: WALTON and MABERLY, Uimer Gower Stre 
• . Lane, Paternoster bow. 


M APPIN’S ‘SHILLING’ EAZOE, soM 

everywlicre, wnrmnted good "by the MaUcret* MAl’i'fN 
liUOTUKUS» QUKKN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD; 
und 07 Jiml 08 KINO WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 
whore the largest stock of Cutlery in the w’orld is kojit. 




iTX inaintain their uxaivalled SMpcriorlty ; handles cannot poa* 
pibly become loose ; the bladea aro all of the very first quality, 
houig thcii’ own Shefilcld manufacture. 

Tabic Knt. Dit. Km. Carver*, 
per Due. per Doz. per Pair. 

Ivory inch Handle, balanced, . 208. J6.s. 68. 

Do. 4 inch do. , 25s« 18s. Os. 


M appixN’s silver-plated dessert 

KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany Cases. 

1^ Pair Knives and Foi'ks, Ivory Haiidle.y, in Case, * 00s. 

12 do. do. Pearl HaiidloB, do., . . l.'lOs 

12 do. do. Silver-plated Handles, do., 80a. 

M APPIN’S electro - silver plate.— 

MAPPIN RUOTllERS, Maiinfactiirers by Special Ap])oiiit* 
inent to the Queen, are the only Shefliold inakers who supply the 
consumeiH in London. Their LONDON SHOW-ROOMS, f»7 and 
68 King Wjlmam Sthrkt, London Bridge, contain by far the 
lai'K(vst STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE in the World, 
w’hich is tr.xnsmitted direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Cutlery Woiks, Shelheld. 

Fiilille Double Ktuft'a 

Pattern. llmatl. Pattern. 

12 Table Forks, host quality,' . £1 16 0 £2 14 () £» 0 0 

12 Table Spoons, best quality, 1 16 0 2 14 0 3 0 0 

12 Dessert p'orks, best quality, ,17 0 2 0 0 240 

12 1 lessor t Spoons, best quality, 170 2 0 0 240 

12 Tea Spoons, best quality, . 016 0 140 170 

Mesara Mappiu Brothers roapectfully invite buyers to in.'speet 
their impreeedentod display, which, for beauty of design, ex<iuisite 
workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their IlluHtrated 
( 'atalogiie, which is eontinually roooivlng addition of Now' Designs, 
sent per Post on receipt of Twelve Stumps — Mappin Bhotiiers, 
67 and (Ml King William Street, London Bridge ; Manufactory, 
Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shelheld. 

I pOR FAMir.Y ARMS, senrl Name and County. 

Plain Sketch, 28.; in Colour, :ia. 6d. Family J'edigrees 
traced from iineiont Manuscripts, Domesday Book, and other 
records at the British Mnscuni, fee 5s. information direct from 
the College of Arm.s. Book-plate with Arms, lOs. ; Crest on Seal 
or Ring, 6s. 6d. ; on Die, fi.s. ItuHt London made Lever Press and 
Crest Die for Stamping I'aper, 18s. All Free for Stamps. Arms 
Impaled, Quartered, and I’aiiitcd ; Documentary and Ofiicial 
Seals Engraved. Mr Culli-.ton, (■enoalogi.st and Heraldic 
Engraver to the <|ucen. Royal Heraldic Office, 2 Long Acre, one 
door irom St Martin’s Lane, London. 


C HUBB'S LOOKS, with iill the recent Improve- 
ments. STRDNC FIREPROOF SAFES, CASH and 
DEED BOXES. Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices may he had 
on Application. 

4’IIPIIU and Sou, SI FanPs Churchyard, l^ondon; 
K.ord Slfreel, l.U'rriiool ; lO niarkct i^lrcci, Manchester; and 
lloraley Fields. tVolverhmnpton. 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 

”^OTICE OF INJUNCTION.— The admirers of 

i. 1 this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requcBtcd to 
observe that none is genuine hut that W'liich bears the back label 
with tho name of William Lazemiy, as well as the front label 
signed ‘ Etizabetfi Liizcnbt/^* and that for fmther bccunty, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Oenuine Haucc will henceforward 
appear an additional label, printed in green and red, as follows: 
*This notice will bo affixed to Lazenby’s Harve. s Sauce, prepared 
at the original warehouse, in addition to tho well-known Labels, 
which are protected against imitation by a perpetual injunction 
in Ohanceiy of 9th July 1868.' 6 Edwards Street, Portiuan Square, 
London. 


oysters barrelled. 

T he BURNHAM RIVBR NATIVE OYSTERS 

are the best in the World— six years old— four hours from the 
beds. To. bo had only at J, SWEETING'S Fisu and Ovsixit 
EsiABLisiiMKMX, 159 Chcapsidc. J. S. always has tho largest 
supply of the best Fish in soasoii at the lowest market-price. In 
ordering Fish, St will bo desirable to state for how many persons 
it is required, and whether for visitors or dOmestio use. A Post* 
office Order or Reference will have prompt attention — Superior 
Oyster Booms. 


PATENT 
CORN FI.OUR. 

For Puddings, Custardi, &c., pri'ferred to the beat Arrow-root, 
and uncqiuiiled as .a Diet lor Infants and Invalids. The Lancet 
says: *Thtsd!>s superior to anything of the kind known,’— Se;' 
Reports, also, froniDrs llussall, Lelneby, and Muspratt." 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. ikt l(j-ounec Packet. 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23 Ironmonger Lane, Loifduu. 

ECONOMY lF> U eT 

T he waste of Coals arising from tlie use of badl}' 

constructed Fiie-plnccs in niost familio.s is truly eiiormoiLS. 
Tiio de.sirable objects of etl’ecting a great saving, and adding to 
the comfort of apartments, are obtained by the use of tlic fol- 
lowing grates:—!. Improved HmoUeless Fire grates, now made 
from 20s. each. These Grates burn little fuel, give much heat, 
w’ill burn for hoim witliont attention, and accumulate so little 
soot, that chimney- sweeping is almost snporsedod. 2. Improved 
Grates, with Stoui bridge Fire brick backs, from 24 h. each, eom- 
plote. Any one who has experienced tho su])eviority of firo-hrlck 
over iron for retaining heat, and radiating it into an aparijUient, 
would nev'cr consent to have grates with iron backs, whi * con- 
duct the heat away. 3. Improved Grates, with Stoinbridgc 
Fire-brick back.s, and porcelain sides, from :l5s. each, complete. 
The advantages of porcelain for ornament over iron or steel 
arise from its cleanliness, saving of trouble in clcjining, and from 
its beauty not being impaired by lajiso of time. Illu&tralcd 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. Mamifacturer.s of stoves 
for cntran<‘e-hallK, school-iooms, churches, .'iiul of the best con- 
struotion, and of Edwards’ Smokeless Kitehon Range, which 
alone obtained a First-clsss Medal at tho Puns E.vhibition of J833 
^^D Wards, son, & Go., Ooncml Stove and Kitelicn Range 
^jmfiicturcrs, 42 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 

S ARSAPARILLA and CHAMOMILE IMLLS, 

for purifying the blood, the best tonic for loss of appetite, 
wasting, languor, skin diseases, rheumatic alTections, and uli 
impurities of the bbiod, from whatever cause, Is lid., 2s. i)d., 
4s. 6d., and lls. per box. 

JOHN IL HALL, Chemist (late Fukncii), .W Ilolborn, near 
Chancery Lane. Any size free by Post for the price in casli or 
stamps. 



fIRAY HAIR RE- 

V J STORED TO ITS NATU- 
RAL COLOUR. Neuralgia, 
Nervous Headache, Rheumat- 
ism, and Stift' Joints cured by 
P. M. HERRING'S Patent 
Maonktio BnubiiKs, 10s. and 
16s. CoMDS, 28. 6d. to 20s. Gray 
Hair and Baldness Prbvi:ntki> 
by F\ M. H.’s Patent Preventive 
Brush. Price 4s. and 6s. OJfh'PSy 
32 JiatimjhuU Street, London, 
Where may bo liad, 
the Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘ Why 
Hair becomes Gray, and Its 
Remedy.* Sold by all Chemists 
and Pcrfiimers of repute. 


WHITE AND SOFT SKIN. 

YIZER’S 

H oney paste is the most agreeable and 

effectual 1 remedy of the day for Chapped or Rough Skin, 
very quickly proving its efficacy by the comfort and improvement 
of apiicaranco it imparts. — Sold in pots at Is. attd Is. 6d. each, by 
VIZKR, Chemist, 63 Lupus Street, Pimlico ; and all respecUtble 
Chemists. 


OLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

Mo PBOKOONCBn bv.HEE MAJESTY'S LApNDRESB to b« 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER DSED. ^ 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., 4tc. , 



JuH Puhtishedf 

THE BEITISH ALMANAC for 1859, Price Is. 

‘The SociKTY*!* Almanac [the Driumh! put Un end tu the disreputable fortuno«tcUing tracts, before publUbed by tho 
Stationers’ Company; and, abandoned by thru i, other artd rational yeai-bt>oks n»cj'c substituted in their place; perhaixi imme- 
diately, certainly as soon as the illuBtrions sUiicsnmn and warriors at tho head of the government, without any application on 
our part, gave directions that the Society’s Almanacs should bo used at all the oflieea.*— Loiiu Bkouomam's at Liverpoot, 

October 13, Ibfia. 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, sewed in Wrapper, Price 2s. 6d. 

Contents of Companion for 1859 r | 


V via I.— Comets ; 1iy John PaJssKLL Hint>, V.H. A.S —’Thk Mi hedm 
or PitACTJc.vT.GEOiAjaY— I ts Educational Obji-cib; by Uobeiit 
Him. -The TitAMK.s and the London Dkain age.— Sanitary 
L^ llMtOV KMENTP UNDER LOCAL CovERNMEN 1 '.— NATIONAL Col.- 
LKrTlONS OP PlCTUUES.—MuilNY OI' THE NaTIVB AUMY IN 

liziuisH India,-— China. 


rARi II.—AiisTRAcrs OP Public Acts.— Abstracts of Parlta- 

HENlAllY DuCUMPNIS.— C lIIlOMCLK OF THE Sl.^- IONH OP PARLIA- 
MENT, 1857-8 -Private P.ilis or the S^‘•sl 0 ^l.s op I’AULrAWENT, 
1857-8 .— Public Petuiions, 1857-8.— AttoiuiErreiiu. andPuhlic 
iMl'ROVJiMrN'lS (with NVo(uUiUts). — (’nilONICLK OF OC<'rRRKNCl-8, 

1857-8 —Necuolooical Table of Literary Men, Artists, 5:c. 


. THE BRJTISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION 

Together, in Cloth Boards, lettered, price da. 

London: KNIGHT & CO., 90 Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

meffs CTHPL EfE f OBKS, OLUSTltAm. 

T he complete works of lord BYRON, illustrated with upwards of 

200 Engravings, from Original Drawings hy Kknny Meadows, Birket Foster, 
ITarlot K. Biiowai:, Gustave Janet, and Edward Morin ; and Engraved hy Henry 

VlZETELLY. 

This beautiful Edition will be published in Monthly Parts at Sixpence, and 
Weekly Numbers at One Penny each, simultaneously with the Magazines for 
January. . , ^ 

London: HENRY LEA, 22 Warwick Lane. 


SEE SPECIMEN PA CE IN CHAMBERSES JOURNAl FOR JAN UARY. 

MI.SS KENNEDY’S NEW NOVEL. BEDDING AND BEDSTEADS* 

K XNiri”mmEs“oK p 7 tuo 3 and '•»»» *• S'™’* *™"“ **'’ «"“• 

iios. A Tale of Fufehionabio Life. By JANK M AKP] the iBOst Elastic aiul Softcfit Bctl. A 

^ lYX Prieo-HBt of every Description of Bedding, Blankets, and 

lu • W. Kfnt &c Co. ; and Hold by all BoolcBollers. Counterpanes, Hont free. BedBtoads : Arabian, four post, French , 

* *_ _ . , aijtl otiicr Styles, in Birch, Alahog.'Uiy, Ac. ; Patent Iron and 

" '^r'” T'l*- fwi Brass Bedsteads on the most impioved Prineiplca. Cribs, Cots, 

Arw’ Ju vised, *«. ut. ^ Bedroom Furniture of every description. 

A 110 ITT IT ‘ OR, Tub History and EWer-down Quilts in Silk ana cotton cases. 


CHRFJ)rf AND PATt^UES ; OK, PATHOS AND 

v) BATHOS. A Tale of Fufehionablo Life. By JANE 

KENNK1>Y. . « , „ 

London : W. Kfnt &£ Co. ; and sold by all Booksollers. 

I AVm’ JiiJithti, JU'vised, *2«. iuL 

A I.L about IT: on, The History and 

JVU.STKRY OF CO.MMON ThINUM. 

‘An admirable little liook, full of careful and Interesting 
instruction, set forth in the best po.^slble manner. -Leader. 

♦ Admirable in the lessons it imparts, aud the manner of Its 
teaehitnr ' — Duiltf TtslCf/ruph. . 

‘The style possesses the Invaluable recommendation of sim- 
plicity and clearness.'— A/oniiu<; V^sf. 

Hamilton, Adams. 5: Co., Londo n. rLF.TrHKR, Norwich. 

$Wi Thousand. Price 3ti. 

ATOTIIINCr TO WEAR: a Satire on the Present 

JM KxtravaBBneeln Ladic- DrOM ! ‘ SU.lful and eff.cUve In 

method ; gonial 'ind excellent In Bpiiit’— Vtwi w. 

London : Simpiciv. MAn-ifALi,, Sr fio. 

Edinburgh: On veu and Bo id. Glasg ow. W. Lovl. , 

CHEAP BOOKBINDIMQ. 

EEltlODIOALS AND WOKKM OF EVERY 

description bound, 

I N aiiv Style, with Neatness and Dispatch, at ; 

Li ^-harge*. Cloth. «T. 

London from 

Street, London. ' ' ' 

PAPER-nANOTNGS.-Tho Cheapest House in 

•r London for every knonm etjle 

WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 70 Le moS 

Oxford St b ext. whore the Public and tho 

from the T.argest fcid most Extensive 

1‘uXeins and Goods sent to all parts ot the Conntiy. 


J. AND S. STEER, 

Beddiug, lledafeed, and lledrooni Furnllura JtfeuufaeCiirere* 
Oxford dlrcrt, L.ou(loii. 

CHKMICAL MAGIC'-BKILLIAKT EXPKEIHEKTS. 

S TATIIAM’S CHEMICAL CABINETS and 

PORTABLE LABOR ATOUIE.S affort! an Endless Fund 
of Iiifttructivo Ainuficment, and contain the Chemicals and 
Apparatus necessary for performing tbo brilliant cxpertinonts 
hhewn in the Lectures at tho Rovar Poi.ytfc ifxrc and other 
Scientihc Institutions. ‘Youths’ CaJuiMKTH,’ 5». 5d., 7s. ^d., 
10s 6d. ; Book of Expkrjmrnts, 6d. ; * Stdd»i.nts,’ 21s., 31s. 6d., 
42 b., ()3b., 16BS. ; ‘Economic L ' BOUAToitv,’ llifls., aiOs. Ij.lus- 
tbatkd Catalooui:, free for Two SLamps. Sold by Chemists and 
OptieianB everywhere ; or forwarded direct, on receipt of Money 
Order, by William Statham. 302a Regent Street, W — 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— Mil Statiiam’s Illubtuaikd Paos- 
PBCTUH OF Amusing, Instri/ctivk, and Scientific Aiiticlkii, 
Kdi’cational Toy.9, &'C., Free lor One Stamp. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 

SE^ THAT YOU OET IT, 

OS inferior kinds are often substituted. 

A OSTRALIA.— WflTlTE STAR LflllE of 

iV. KX-UOYAL MAIL CLH^PEllS, sailing from tivvRFOOt 
to MKi.«ouHMifi on the 20th and 27th of every month, including ] 
the lUd JacUt, While Star, Mermaid, Golden Era, Shaiimar, and 
other celebrated Clippers. 

Apply to Um Owners, H. T. WILSON & CHAMBERS, 

^ ai Water Street, Liyrikpoou 

# 7 


FIOUE, WAREANTED UNADEITBEATEB, 

F ree to any part of London (not less than 14 lbs.) Whites, foj? Pastry, at per bushel (5G lbs.), 8s. 4d . ; 

JJousehoUls, for Bread-making, 7s. 8d. ; Seconds, 78, ; Wheat Meal, for brown bread, 7e , ; Rost 
fine and coarse Scotch Oatmeal. Address, IIORSNAIL and CATCHPOUL, Bullford Mill, near Withani, 
Essex, or 97 Goswell Road, City Road, E.C. Directions for Bread-making, gratis. Terms, Cash. Bags lent! 
German Yeast, A Half-sack (140 lbs.), or upwards, free to any Railway Station within 200 miles. I 


MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


TO THE 



aUEEK. 


OBTAINED THE PRIZE MEDALS AT THE LONDON, NEW VOEIv, AND PARIS EXHIBITIONS. 

8. PEY and SONS have all th« Ii'lvantage.? which o.\perioiice and a ManuCactory mi a largo soalo can t <mimr.nd. 

PEYS’ PEENCK chocolates, " hich nro used at the KOYAL TABtiE, and by tlic FIRST NOBILITY, arc b*l h 

laKCii US a bovcM'aj^o uiul loi cutiiiK- Thoso who wish a cup of really fine, delicious, well-li olhcii Chocolate, lo pa'll soAly oir LL.* pAl.it'>, 
BhoimMilihnn Oicscartiulns Impmiuiit directions are contained in cncii pachage. Few pcraoiis tiavc tasted I his licvci'.ii'c inpcrhi-Uon 
PEYS’ CHOCOLATE BOH BOHS arc dcUeioiis and nutritious coudiincnts for the llnilway Carriage, for Tnvuhds, the Nunn i , 
I and the launehcon table — and cKpecially adapled for presentH. Their cclchi ated SOLUBLE COCOA i'* to modoiatc in price th.it i 
’ to other makers, ft will go further Hum infeiior qualities, thus purcliasere ohUiin most for then* money by 

EBY and soluble COCOA, in Green and Gold or in llex.^gun packets, which will bo found of cxcellimt qunlitj’. 

n 11 HOMCEOPATHIC, BIETBTie, and GRANULATED COCOAS possess perfect solubility - liKht, nuiritious, and 

delicate articlos— to invalids invahiablc. w * * 

.1. S. tK'i & SONS’ name on the label of their COCOA KIES, 'vill warrant them iierfectly genuine. 

FBYS’ Patent Cocoa pohscbhcr a full huvour. 

J. S. FRY AND SONS, BRISTOL, Maunfactnre all kinds of Chocolates and Cocoas. 

PEYS’ CHOCOLATE or COCOA PASTE, CHOCOLATE POWDEE, Brouia and Soluble Chocolate. requilo id> boiling- 

, Vfj leadi'ntrrs, GrorerA, and m Gn.it jitifernt and It eland 

Be enrclul ft> observe that the name oi ‘ b’liv anj» Su»n» * is on the p.iokefc ol encli article Inquire at all Grocers f'r Fii v .\nd ou>,- 

Book on < ocoa.-ariitis. TO SOLUBLE COCOA DRINKERS. -USE FRYS’ HEXAGON PACKETS. 

The Best Food for Children, Invalids, and Others. 

ROBINSON’S PATBNT BARBESY, 

TpOR making Superior BARLEY-WATER in Fifteen Minutes, has not only ohlainod the palronnr-^e 

^ Royal l-'amily, but has become of general uso to c\oiy oUiaw of the eommiiiiiliy, and is ackiiowlod/ie 1 

rtf.V . ^ iiJid light food for Infanta audluvaUaii; muoh approvod tor making a delicioua 

Cuatard X^udding, and excellent for thickening lirotlis or Soups. a-** w, 

ROBINSON’S PATBNT GROATS 

conatant and increasing Public estimation as the purest larina^ of the Oat, and as the 
pivp^rat on for making a jmre and delicate CHURL, which forms a LigJit and Nutritious ftuppev for (he 
an and Siok-Chamber. and, allernately with the Patent iJarlcy, *s 

PllKPARED ONLY HV THK PaTJCNTKJSS, 

ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, aC0<, 

PUB.VEY0ES TO THE QUEEN, 

64 WED 1.ION S$TRP1KY, IIOI.ItORIV. I.ONnON. 

Sold by oil r««iicctuWo Grocei-s, DruggisU, and otlunn, in Town and Country, in I’ackoU of Cd. and io. ; and 
Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and IDs. each. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
Price Is. l^d. and 3s, 9d. per bos. 

I 'pillS rrepav.atioii is one of the benefits which the 

^ Bliicncf of modern clicmistry lias conferred upon mankind: 
ijir, during the tunt twenty years of the present century, to spoak 
*^*^*^^ Gout was considered u romance; but now the 

efficacy and saicty of this lucdiclue is so fully deinonstrated by 
unsohoited teslimouiuls from pcrboiis ai e\ery rank of lUb, that 
public opiuiou proclaims this as one of the most important 
disroYorles of tho present ago. 

Fills require no rcatraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are cortaiu to prcveul tho diEuasc attn eking any 
vital part. ® *' 

Medicine-vendors. See the nauie of ‘ THOMAS 
PEOuT, 829 Strand, London,’ on tho Government Stamp. 



T O PREVENT A COUGH, take one of Db 

hOO^OCK-.S rOT.MO»lC WAFKH.S, two or three time* 
I a day. 1 hoy immediately allay all iiThation, and protect the 
Lungs from tho ill effects of Fogs and Cold Air. They have a 
1 ‘f®**^**- 4W., and lls. per Box. Sold by 

j all Mediomo-vonddrs.— Bewarb op Counterfeits. 


i KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A COUGH or COLD is the original cause of 

three-fourths of tho diacascB peculiar to tliia clinuiti’, :nid 
the foundation of all Pulmonnry l!)iaordor.'d. The ino.st rhicMt loiw 
and agroeable remedy is KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGJCS, 
which, taken on tho first symptoms, at onco alleviate ami 
booihe the respiratory organs, and avoids recourse to more 
powerful remedios. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. lid., and Tiiui, 2s. Dd., in. (kb, 
and 20s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, .Vc., 7U 
fcit Paurs Churchyard, Loudon. Retail by all Druggists, 

AT.H.— To prevent spuiious imitations, please to observe tluil ibe 
words ‘ KEATING’S COUGIl LOZENGES ’ iu*o engraven on tho 
Cover nincnt Stamp of each Box, without which none are gcuufuo 

GLEWFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

. USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

^HE LADIES are respectfully isfonnefi, that 

this Rtahch is EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL 
Laundry ; and her Majesty’s LAUNDRHsa says, that altlionsh 
she has tried 

WiiEATiCN, Rick, axd otheu Powder Stauczies, , 

she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which, is 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVERJUSED. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. * 


BY HEE 
MAJESTFB 



EOTAXiLETTEBS- 

PATENT. 


I^/VTENT Lli^NTILlSED COCOA is superior in 

X iJutrinoiTM olotnont to all ofhctB, and boinj? cn'^y of diges- 
tion, bettor adapted for a general beverage than either Tea or 
(’(iUee. Copies of the Ucporly of Professor Loiheby and J)r 
11 assail on tho invaluable properties of the Leufcilised Cocoa may 
iKMibtaiiied from Taylok Hiiotitkhs, Cueoa Merchants, London 
(I he oYflDsive Manufacturers of tho arl jole), and also /roin the 
pniH ipal (iiocers throughout tho Kingdom, who iiro now selling 
the hentilised Cocoa,, I» Canisters at Is. 6d. per lb.; and a 
Mipevior hentilised Chocolate, at 2s. per lb. 

None is Komiino iinloss signed ‘ Taylor Biiohikrh.* 


OywiNGTON’S IJIGII- PRESSURE STEAM- 

kT I'KIOl'AH I'lU PHA-Fl.()urt POP SOUPS. Uy her Majeatys 
lioyol Jiitters- Patent, No June IR.'^.'i.— Cheap, li.s'lit, 

iioonsMng, and aavouiy »Soup made from Uicso JMcas Ixn Onb 

Minute, v/ilhoiit boiling An 
OAceUcut light diet iuv all 
clasHcs—aii in\aluabio boon to 
the invalid. M, Soycr <’eleeted 
our Peas for the Hospitals 
at Si'utari (see Ihm (‘itlmai h 
p. .'{4), and mo<lieal 
niCMi of ld^‘;h rejiulation, in all 
parts of tiiit eountry, strongly 
"" ^ reriiinmend them. Sold oiil> 

^ in juckets, Id,, 2d , 4d., and (id. 

each ; and in tins, Ja (id ainl 
"s eacU j\l.. 1, tJiep.Tvcd by the sanits j.roeess, Clroats and Barley, 
(or iiiVvi'K ,, in ims, (id each; and ScotiJi Oatmeal, in paeke’s, 
Id , 2d , and lit oath -- lh‘e])an*d and Sold by the PatonteCH, W. 
S\MiNmoN iV Co., llowdeii Sti'am-Mills, Maikot JIarborough. 

\Vli(<b-»rile Agents in Ti >nd.in; Waiuus and DnvtmAi-F., 1.11 
T'p]ier 'riuinie-t Street; (Juotuju Bouu'kmv, 24 and I.ondon 
; Josr.s and l''iinn, iti Foruhuieh Street. 




MRS JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 

M i;s. .lOHNSOX’S AMEKKI.AN SOOTHING 

SVUin*. 'Plus (dieaeious llemedy has been in general 
u-nc for u' Y/.itfIs ot '• iiii ty Yeai fi, and Inn prescrv(xl numerous 
( liiMi »» nhen sudeiing irom Convulsions arising fi om painful 
iJeidiijon. As Boon as the ^.yrup !s nibbed ou the Hums, the 
Child v ill 1)0 lelievod, tho Cuilis cooh'd, and tho inflammation 
reiitieid. It ii ns innocent as cffioaci<nis, li nding (o produti* tho 
Teeth wirli e.i'-e ; :ind so ple.ssant, that no '^d.ild n dl .efu.ye to let 
Us guiii'^ be* riihlu'd niiliil. Paxnts slioidfl h<* \ery paflieohii to 
ask foi Jn»!NM)N*S AlMKKIfAN SOCTIJINC SYiUJP, and 
io notice Ihiixt tlie iiciiues of IJAueuAv and Sons, 05 Farrin'jdoii 
Street, T.ondon ito whom Mr.s Johnson has sold tho recipe), nre 
on tile Stamp altixed to each iiotlU Prico 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


F TiTCTlAW)'S Arohuitio Stuul I’ilLs .statid uloiic 

among the many new «Jr ‘'e’. eries m medical science for the 
'vonderfid tonio or strengtlieomg pu*]H-itios ihey posBCS.s. Ity 
(heir peiuliar power of o\idi:ang ih<* blood, the pale debilitated 
invalid IS leivdercd riiddv :iiid robust, and tlie most shatteied 
coUHtitution built ui>, whilst the weak .md lelaxed, no matter 
from wdial cause, soon expeiicnce I lieir iii\ i'U'i aiing and rostor- 
ati\c etleets. In Uoxc.'i, 2s Od., 4s, (Id. , and 11s. J*rei>arod only 
by Mr PUICHAKI), apotlieeary, (;5 Charing Cross, London 
(sent free by post) : and of all Mcdieinc-vcndors, 


P RIUIIARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, 

and Cingcr J^ILLS, will be found a never failing renuMly. 
excellent above all otbei'B for the ' ure ei intli:^LSlion, constipa- 
tion, bilious, liver, and stomach complaint'. ’I'liis Tiicdicine is a 
compound of the finest drugs, which arc cnmbiiied with tho 
greatxcst care by Mr PRICTIAlU), apothecary, (>5 Charing Cross 
in bottles 18. Ijd,, 2». Od.^ 48. Gd., lls., and Sis To bo had through 
all Modieine-vendors. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
DENMAN, 

TiSfTRODUCER of tho SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 

X SHEIIRA", A'c-, 20s. ]>er dozen, bottles inoluded. 

The n’cll-establiBhed and daily-increasing reputation of these 
Wines (which greatly improve in bottle), reiidcis any comment 
res))ccting thoxn unnceesanry. 

A PINT SAMPLE OF EACH FOR 2^ STAMPS. 

Wine in eiibk forwardi't! free to any ILulway .Slalion in Knglund. 
EXCF.LSlCU IJRANDY, Palo or Brown, Ifis per gallon, or 30s. 
per doren. 

Terms, Cash. Country mderu muat contain n rcmfttaiicc. 
Crof-s Cheques — * Hank of London * 

PIIICEI) LLST.S POUWAUDKl) ON Ai PLICATlON. 

JAMBS Xi. BBNUXAN, 

G.5 Fenchureh Htreet, corner of Railway Place, London* 


BHiXGrHTON PAZiB AIiB, 

TA) MUCH AFMIRFn BY VISITOIIS, (»NE SHILLING 
PKU C ALLON, in l> niul 1ft (iallon (’asks. 

INDIA PALK ALR, 37$. per l« Cnlionfl. No. 1 lilUGHTON 
PAliK ALF, 24 h. per 1« Callons. FAMIfiY MILD ALFS, Ih. 
and Ih 4cf. pel (Inllon. l'h\TU A S'lhlUT, In. 4d. per Gallon. 
SUPKHIOU PCR'FFU, Ip. per Gallon. 

THE CELEBRATED CHRISTMAS 'XXX*' OLD AND 
MILD ALES, 

Is. 8d. PEE GALLON, 

IN BOTTLE.— INDIA PAT.F. Ald-k 4p (Id. per Horen Quarts ; 
.'s Ifd. per Dozen Pints. FXTUA STOIJ'I', 4fi tld. per Ho/iu 
(luavtp; 2s. fid per Dozen Pints. Hottlos, Is iid. por Dozen, 
unless exchanged. 

HALLETT and ABBEY, India Pale Ale 
Brewers, Brighton. 

Iionilon Stores, Hungerford Mavliet, Strand, W.C. 

DKbJVEItRD FJlKli: 15Y PllAY, WITHIN 7 MILES 
OP OIIAliJRO CTlOSa 




A Sure PrevCHtivfi of In(lig(3.stio)i, should l)e used 

in every Family, for making Bicnd without Yca^t, and 
Puddings and Pastr.N with Iialf the usual r/n intity of Eiigs and 
Butter. Directions by the (iueen’KS Private Baker. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

From AV Glass, F.sq. < Anah/ifCiti ('finalist to Sir W. HruNKir, 
M.D , I' H.S., Jfc, Dturtot .(jmeral of Ihc Medical Ucpartmcnl 
of Jl.M, A^ry), to Sir Mh HiJi’mibtt. 

Dated A/>ri7 Ifi, l«4fi. 

Sni— r(»r •^o^r Hfitir-fnellon 1 have nrialyaed it (Hoiwick’a 
Gerniau Pakmg Powdeii, and litid ita ^•omposltil^n to be, iVv-. 
— Tin sc ingiedicntH are of llic purest quahly, and well <liied. 
Tbc proportions have been carefully ailjusted and mixed 'J'hc 
Mixture forms a beautiful l-’arinaeeou!^ Powder, well qualified for 
rajpiii" Dread. In my opinion, its pieHe.nce in Dicud will bo 
decidedly beneficial, Ac. 

Sold hy fill Dntf/f/isfH mid (^tocers, in Id., 2rL, 4ri., and Gd. Packets, 


./ fih'f 

rart n., tVice One ShilJing, 

rrilE (?ALLh:UY OF NATURE: a Pictorial 
1 aud Do-seriptive Tour tlirougli Ocaiion, illngtra- 
live of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geo- 
prrapliy, and Geology. A Ncm and Revistd Edition, 
Ry the Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c. 

Tti be com})le1ed in J 7 Monthly Parts, 


— r TRELOAR'S I— 

« COCOA NUT FIBRi IVIATTiNC 


w- TH R ORSXf 

‘PRIZE-MEDALS AWAUDKD-LONDON, NEW YOBK, 
and PARTS. 

Catalogue, containing Prices and every particular. Post Free. 
% Wareiiouhk, 42 Ludoatk Hill, London (e.c.). 


XIV., Price 7d. • 

C HAMBERS'S tWCI.OryEDlA of EXGLTSri 
literature : a History, Critical and Biogra- 
pliical, of British Authors. With Specimens of their 
Writings. New Edition, 

Also Volvmr /., royal Sno, cloth, Price Ss, 


W. & R. CiiAMDBES, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHAMBERS’S 

LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

This Series embraces Moral and Religious Tales, History, aAd 
Poetry. In 20 volumes 18mo, neatly done up in cloth lett^ed. 
Illustrated with Frontispieces. Price Is. each. 


3. Alfred in India, or ScencB in llindoostan. 

2. Clever Boys, and other Stories. 

3. Duty and Affection, a Tale. 

4. England, History of, by Frederica Rowan, 
fi. Fireside Amusements. 

(>, France, History of, by Lcitcli Ritchie. 

7. Grandmamma’s Pockets, by Mrs S. C. Hall. 

8. Little Robinson, and other Tales. 

9. Moral Courage, and other Tales. 

10. Old England, a Tale of, by Thomas Miller. 


11. Orlandino, a Tale, by Miss Edgeworth. 

32. Poems for Young People. 

18. Scotland, History of, by Frederica Rowan. 

14. Self-Denial, Jacopo, and other Tales. 

. 15. Steadfast Gabriel, a Talc, by Mary Howitt. * 

16. Swan’s Egg, the, by Mrs S. C. Hall. 

17. True Heroism, and other Stories. 

18. Truth and Trust. 

19. Uncle Sam’s Money-Box, by Mrs S. C. Hall, 

20. Whisperer, the, by Mrs S. C. Hall. 


Also, in 10 vols. (2 vols. in one) cloth gilt, price 28. 6d. each. 


In One small Volume, limp cloth, price Is., 

COOKERY AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


YOUNO HOUSEWIVES. 


Price 48. cloth, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY RESOURCES 


PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

BY LASOELLES WRA.XALI* 

ASSISTANT-COTiCMISSARy, FIELD-TEAIN, TURKISH CONTINGENT. 

A 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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CHAMBERS’S 

mSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAININCt LIBRARY. 

A Series of Original and Selected Works in diffei’cnt dcpart- 
loenfs of litei‘atui*e, suitable for popular entertainment a, ml 
instruction. The following are issued in foolscap 8vo, cloth 
lettered : 


A M IdUCAN LITICK ATCiiE. iis. Gd, 

liHlTISlI InrSKlJM, The; Histoiical and Descriptive. With 
numerous XYood cut Illu3tn»tioii&, 1 aoL 4>. Gd, 
llbhNi;}, X^IFK and WOltIvS ol. Edited hy Jioinsu'r CiiAAijn as. 
*1 \ ols. 1 2a. 

iiUTJj.jrs ANALOta of UKLlCiiO^S, and SELECT SLUMONS. 

I \ul 2 n. iul. 

FUhNfll LITLUATURi:. 1 vol. ^^s. Gd. 

FhKiNCli RCVoLUTlOiNS, 111 STORY of the, Rom 178Utol862. 
D vol «. 7.S Gd, 

OI.TIMAN LU LUATITRL, lllstovicul and Critical. 1 vol. 2a. Ud. 
Gl^IZOT'S JJISIOKV ol (IViLlSATION in I.UKOFK, with hD 
'I’rc.iti-e on Dj.iin and Memoir of hla Life. 

1 Aol. 2^. iui. 


j HOUNEll, FRAMtTh iMlAiOlilS of, wilh 8ehcUonR U’oiu ln« 

} Com ( ‘'iK'Hileiipp. 1 noI. 2s. ID/. 

! ITALIAN LlTKKATfhK. 1 vol 3... tlrL 
LAMARIINL’S TFAVIeLS in the LAST, niflmiing a Journey 
in the Holy Lantl. With a Memoir ol the Amhor. 2 vm^. 

PALKY\S MORAL 1‘inLDSOPliy ; with AddiUonii! Dri-^'ila- 
lions and Notes. 1 sol. 2a, (DL 

TALLY’S NATURAL TIILOLOOY ; with Adirilinn.'. end Notes. 
1 \ob 2a. i\d, 

TOLTl K’AL and SOCIAL ECONOMY ; its i‘i uctlt'd Aj)i In utions. 
1 \ol. 2.V. Gd. 

SANITARY ECONOMY: itf> PrinciploH and Prneiioe; and ito 
Moral Innncnci* on the Projarress of Ihxihsarion. 1 vol. 2.^. tld, 
SPANISH LITERATCRIi:. 1 \oL Hit, Od. 
i STORIES of the IRl.^11 I’EASANTRY. 1 vol. 2 j. Gd, 


Price iis. half-boimd, 


COMMERCIAL TABLES, 

Consisting of Reckoning, Interest, Annuity, Mom'y, Wciglits, 
Pleasures, and other Tables ; and forming a convenient Alanual 
for the Warehouse and Counting-room, 


ito, cloth lettered, iirice lAs., 


CMMISEES’S ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

NEW AND IMPllOYED EDITION. 

EDITED BY W. AJID It. CHAMBEKS. 

, This Atlas consists of Quev^ fo and i J^^olio Mops, hcautifully'^ l)rintcd in Colours j witli a Desn'ijdive 

Introduction^ and Copious Consnifinfj Judex. 

Eoyal yvo, cloth lettered, price lOs., 

CHAMBEKS’S PARLOUR. ATLAS. 

This Atlas consists of the feamo Maps, &,c., as the Allui^foi the People, 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
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AND TRAVELLING-BAGS. 
FJSIJEh^S NEW DRESSr NO-BAG. 
Catalugnes Tost free. 

188 STRAND, LONDON. 


S'; 



YDENIIAIM is tlie STAN- 

FASHION of all the ficasons. 
The Sydenham Suits arc admitted on all 
Imiida to bo the moht eh'gant, eomfortublc, 
ntid ccoiitiuiical coitipeiKluiui of gentlo* 
inen*H apparel jet introdiuMHh The 
Sydenham Trouat rs, 17a. ; Waistcoat 

to match, Its. (id. : and Sydciihum Top 
Coat, 420., are uniformly’ made of the 
best of jmre woollen clothB, eontuinfng 
nothing but fine Saxon or Aiiutrulian 
wool, and varying in subslaiico or pattern 
to Buit tlie tiiHte of the weaier, and the 
Bcaaon of the y ear. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, 

MiaiCllANT TAlLOIt.S, 

39 Liiilg:ate lllll, London. 


STEPHENSON invites attention to liis 

beautifully’ engraved PatternB of Wedding- Cards, Enamelled 
Envolopos, At-homc Notes, Ili’catcfast Invitations, dtc.; a Selection 
from which will be sent Fost free on receipt of Two Dozen Stamps. 
ICvery Article in Stationery kept of iho best UuaUty, and no 
C'harge made for Stamping Arms, Creats, &c., on Faper or 
Envelopes, at STKPHKKsON’KGEKICHALSTATIONKIiy Warkuousic, 
99 Oxford Street (The Fobt-ofilce near llcgent Circus.) 


o ^Kmnfgi^ 

A new discovery, whereby Artificial Teeth 

and Ciims arc iltted with absolute perfection ond success 
hitherto unattainable. No springs or wires, no extraction of 
roots, or an^ painful operation. Thi^ important invention i>erfea-s 
Ihe beautiful art of the dentist. ; a closeness of fit and beauty of 
appearance being obtained equal to nature. All imitationb should 
be carefully avoided, the gcniiino being only supplied by JSessra 
OAHltlEL, the old established Dentists, from 3s 6d. per Tooth 
—Pets, £4, 4s- Observe Name and Number particularly, 33 
Ludgato Hill, London (live doors w^est of the Old Bailey)*, and. 
i;i4 Duke Street, Liverpool. Ebtablishcd l»(i4. 

Prepared White Gutta percha Enamel, the best Stopping for 
decayed Teeth, renders them sound and useful in mafiticalioii, no 
matter how fur decayed, and effectually proients Tootha<‘ho.— • 
In l>oxc^, with directions, at Is. Cd. ; free by post, 20 stumps. Sold 
by most Chemists in Town and Country. Ask for Cttbriel’s 
Cutta-pcrcha Enamel.—Sec opinions of the Press thereon. 


QSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANSSLIEKS, TABLE-GLASS, &c., &c. 

A SELECT Sind EXTENSIVE STOCK, in every variety of Pattern, of rielily eat 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS for Gas and Candles, always on view at 44 OXFORD 
STRFd^'J', liONDON. Also, a Large and Choice Assortment of handsomely cut GLASS LUS'lTtES 
and GIRANDOLES, richly Out and Engraved DECANTERS, WINE-GLASSES, WATER JUGS, 
GOBJ.-F/rS, DESSERT-SERVICES, and all kinds of Table-glass, at exceedingly moderate prices. 
Ornaniontal Glass, English and Foreign (the latter selected and imported by Messrs Oslku), in 
the greatest variety. Furnishing orders in Glass executed witli dispatclu — 44 Oxford Street, 
London. Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE EVER KNOWN, 

lu the GSOWTH and lUPBOVEUEKT of the HUMAN HAIK, is 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

Proved beyoml question by itH successful results for MORE than HALF A CENTURY past, and when other Hpcciflcs have failed. 
For (TULDllEN it is o.^^ocially rccomiueiided as forming the Iwusis of A BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. Its invaluable 
juopertics have obtained the Patioiiage of lloYAbTY, the Nobility, and the Aihstochacy thioughout Europe; while 
its iiitioduetion into tlie Ninaery of lltivALTY, and llie high esteem in which it is universally held, with numerous Testimonials 
con^tllntiy received of it^ elllcucy, affoid tlic best and surest proofs of its merits, — Price Ss. Cd. and 78.; Family Bottles (equal 
to four small), 10s. (id. ; and double that size, 21s. 



A BEAUTIFUL C 0 MPX.BX 10 N, 

AND SOFT AND FAIR HANDS AND ARMS. 

Are realised by the use of 

ROWLAND S’ KALYDOR. 

This Royally patronised and universally esteemed Specific exerts the most sootMng, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, JSfpots, Discoloratton, and other (Xitaneoxis Visitations, and renders 

THE SKIN SOFT, CLEAR, and BLOOMING. Price 4s. 6d. 
WHITE ANr> SOUND TEETH 

Are Indispensable to PKRSONAt. ATTHACTION, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYINtl THE TEETH, 
SIRLNGIIILNING IIIL GUxM.8, and In rendering THE BREATH SWPIET AND PURE. It orudleatea Tartar from the Teeth 

l?ice'^2s. 9d!p^^ Hocuy^rfind polishes and preserves the Enamel, to which It imparts a PEABL-LIKB WHITENEBB* 

CJAl The name • liO^^VLANiO.%*' precedes that of the artlclo on the Wrapper or Label of each. * 

Sold by A, ROWLAKI) and SONS, 20 Hatton Gardeu, Xiondoa ; and by Clieiiiists a' Pd Perfumers. 

bdvvahe of spubious imitationb. 
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THE MASQUE OF SOCIETY. 
‘All. the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players.’ So spake the immortal Will ; and 
most true is the snying. A man takes a part — a 
as the French call it — in life, and in his ordinary 
demonstrations before the pnhliu, lie has to act it out, 
if lie would he a sixocessful man of the world. There 
is always some interval and difference between tlie 
inner natural feelings of 1;]ie man and his role ; the 
more exalted the position, the greater this interval is 
likely to be, the monarch on the throne being conse- 
ipiently, by necessity of situation, more of an actor 
than anybody. Here lies a matter of vast importance 
in the economy of life. 

The gravity of a judge is proverbial; ho puts on 
the aspect of gravity, as part of the role he has taken 
up on becoming a judge. Of course, most judges in 
their private moments comport themselves much like 
other men, laughing at jokes when they are good, 
entering heartily into the merriments of their grand- 
children, sometimes perhaps taking a lead in after- 
dinner mirth, and carrying it on an hour or two too 
long. Well, suppose they do, is there conscixuently 
any breach of sincerity and naturalness in their 
maintaining a grave demeanour on the bench? Does 
any reasonable man feel that they forfeit a part of 
bis esteem by eo far acting a part ? The question 
needs no. answer. All men of sense feel that they 
would rather he shocked if IMr Justice were to 
transfer his ordinary domestic demeanour, still more 
his gftcr-dinner manner, to the court-room. It would 
seem an outrage on propriety, and by all w'ould be 
unhesitatingly condemned. Society clearly wishes its 
judges to act out their part. 

It is the same case with every other sort of ofllcial 
person. Wo all know the clerical manner to be an 
assumed manner, and so far discrepant from nature; 
yet we all feel it to be unpleasant when a clergyman 
lays this wholly aside. Wo wish a clergyman to be, 
as the common phrase goes, chryyman-hke^ even in the 
most simple external demonstrations ; and when he is 
otherwise, he invariably falls in public esteem. It 
jivere obviously too severe to say tliat this is putting 
a premium upon hypocrisy. It is merely vindicating 
a system of outward semblances, which eitlicr oup 
natural sense dictates, or our ‘experience finds to bo 
convenient and useful in the general affairs of the 
vmrld. We call it ‘decent’ to observe these, ‘ indeco- 
yous’to neglect them, and ‘shocking’ to go wholly 
against them. So lias it always been, and will be. 

Even in private life— altogether apart from ofllcial 
roles— most persons above the very humblest have a 
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Price lA-cf. 


part to play before the eyes and ears of their neigh- 
bours. Poverty alone entirely dispenses with assumed 
appearances. We can indeed go to the sea-side in sum- 
mer, and cease for a few weeks to be anything but our 
natural selves. At home, no company, being present, 
wc can throw state as well as care behind our backs. 
But, generally, having something to spend, and 
certain social relations pressing around us ; having a 
liouse, a style of living, and connections in the outer 
world ; we are untler a kind of necessity of taking up 
and supporting a certain appropriate system of 
appearance*^, if we would not outrage tlie public 
and forfeit the esteem of our friends. So strongly is 
tliis felt as a social compulsion, that many iiersons 
unhappily go beyond the appearances called for in 
their case, aud so create for themselves future 
embarrassments and miseries. The great bulk of the 
simply decent and worthy people of the world 
acknowledge the principle by keeping up a stylo 
appropriate to their fortunes ; and their share of 
public esteem will generally be found in the ratio of 
their success in doing so with the external propriety 
demanded, without any of Unit excess which is 
equally to be deprecated as unsuitable, and as a cause 
of future evils, 

* The only reason there is for entering on a subject 
which, to most persons living in the world, will appear 
trite, is, that there is a minority of eccentric, tliough 
perfectly well-rncani ng people, who appear blind to 
its philosophy. Wc do occasionally find an oOicial 
person wlio either fails to see that the acting of a 
part is required of liim as a portion of the very duty 
for which he is jiaid, or deliberately prefers what ho 
considers a frank and downright demeanour — that is, 
a manner wholly unsuitable to his part — to t!io recog- 
nised style of his profession, guch a man will go on 
for years, either unwittingly incurring disrespect for 
the uncouth departures ho makes from his rule, or 
exerting an unprofitable moral courage in braving a 
disrepute which is all the lime secretly galling his 
feelings. It is a pity to see such damage incurred in 
a martyrdom not only without good end, but false in 
its grounds. Ro also do wc occasionally see respect- 
able individuals in private life put themselves at issue 
with society from a disrelish for what tl»oy speak of 
as empty and inamcero appearances. They are too 
plain for this, too downright for tliat. Morning-calls 
arc grimace and waste of ttme. The evening social 
scene is all very pleasant while it lasts ; but it is 
mere acting, which leaves no permanent feeling of 
mutual interest behind. Such are their reasons for 
disregarding the duties connected with their position 
I in life. Under the appearance of a superior candour 
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and un/ifrcote(]ncs9, it is often mere conceit, and one 
of tlie worst of filloctations. True wisdom nnd purity 
of lieart would see in the parts which men are called 
to play, a profound necessity of social life, and a 
promotion of the t^eneral happiness, without any 
necessary harm either to the player or the audience. 

When the worthy Tiaird of Coclq)eu resolvcKl to go 
a- wooing of the celebrated Mistress Jean of Clavcrse- 
ha’lee, lie considered that she would look well at the 
head of his table. This was an acknowledgment of 
our principle. The laird had a style to keep up — 
amongst other things, dinners to give to his neigh- 
bours. It was needful that on these occasions the 
female part should he suiJported by a worthy counter- 
part of himself. It is but a portion of the duties of a 
wife ; but it speaks of all the rest. A gentleman, if 
he is to have a wife at all, should, if possible, have 
one who will personate the character well — act the 
part in the eye of the world according as his circum- 
stances may dictate. If he rises after his marringe, 
and is himself able to act the advanced part, it is 
most desirable that his wife should study to play her 
new part in conformable style, so that all may be of a 
piece, and no ridicule be incurred through awkward- 
ness. It is a misfortune to him if she cannot, or, from 
misjudgment, will not. We have knoAvn several 
separations of man and wife on this account — sad 
tragedies in their own way. Tliey might have been 
avoided by a little idiaiicy on tlic part of the wife, 
and a rational acceptance of the duties of llie changed 
position; but then ladies always are so right in their 
opinions, and so infallible in tlieir -ways. 

In the case of a man raisi*d by rank and w^calth 
over his fellows, the part to be acted, and the style 
in which he acts it, become of no inconsiderable 
consequence to his ncigbbourhood. To keep a hos- 
pitable house, to take a large, active, and generous 
part in the public business of the district, to do liberal 
things amongst his dependents, are sacrifices appro- 
priate to the part whicli are sure to prove amply self- 
rewarding in the veneration and kindly regard of all 
around him. To fall short in any respect of the 
duties of the part, is to condemn one's self to insig- 
nificance nnd contempt; for the world has its part 
in us, and we never can repudiate the claim with 
impunity. There is something, one could almost say, 
divine, in this institution, for certainly we do not see 
liow^ the world could get on if the able and the fortu- 
nate were to live only for themselves. No, they must 
take up and support the role which a bounteous 
Providence has assigned to them, accepting their 
superfluities as a hint that something is expected 
from them besides attending to their own immediate 
gralifleations. 

The highest parts in life arc the most trydng, none 
more so than that of the monarch. We can readily 
understand a warm-hearted old sailor like William 
IV. delighting to walk out into St James’s Street, 
and hail his old accxuniutances in the free-and-easy 
style of old times, and his ministers telling him that 
it would not do — that his imrf would not admit of it. 
It was a hardship for the vrell-meaning old man, but 
one which he could not well escape, if he was to 
continue wearing the crown. Tlie. common people 
themselves have a strong sense that a king should 
he a kiug; that is, fulfil all the requirements of 
the part. yiiey would be the first to blame a 
monarch who should put on over -familiar airs 
not consistent , with the ideal of the royal state. 
Much more do they feel shocked when a king, 
happening to be ahaken rudely out of his throne, 
fails to support the dignity of his original character 
—as, for example, Louis Pliilippe of France scamper- 
ing incanlyolfin a cab from the Tuileries, and cross- 
ing to S^gland under the cognomen of Mr Smith. 
One feel(|^that a man, after assuming, and for a time 


playing the part, has no right to waken us so miidea- 
santly out of tlic dream we have entertained regarding 
it. A king may have been much that was bad, as 
Charles 1. was ; but if he sinks beneath the indigna- 
tion of his subjects with a calm grace befitting his 
former state, they w’ill look on with a compunctious 
admiration, as they did ux)on' the unhappy Stuart at 
tlie scaflbld before Whitehall, and history will weep 
as it records hie errors. 

We conclude wdth a verse of the poet, at once sanc- 
tioning our principle, and assigning it its proper place 
in the moral scheme of the world : 

Honour and Klninie from no condition rise ; 

Aci 4delf your part — tliere.oll tiie lionour lies. % 


MUSIC NEXT HOOP. 

Odr pursuits are sedentary, and we live in a semi- 
detached west-end suburban ‘ villa,’ wdiose walls are 
not thick enough to keep out the sounds of a piano 
and vocal accompaniment next door, which has more 
or less been the bane of our existence for nearly tw o 
years — that is, over since the present occupant took 
possession of the domicile, and by degrees roused our ! 
curiosity as to wduit she could possibly be, 

Tlie mystery is solved, howx^ver, which puzzled us 
for so long a time; the (Unouemuit has taken place; 
and that in so singular and unexpected a manner, as 
to keep up the old axiom of ‘truth being stranger I 
than fiction.’ 1 

Nearly t^vo years ago, as I said, the next house ! 
w’^as vacated, and speedily re-let; and though, of 
course, as metropolitans, w'c did not interest ourselves 
in our neighbours, always boastfully asserting that 
we (lid not know oven their names — for we had betm 
teased with village gossip in our time — j^et for all our 
pleasant vaunted independence, and freedom and pri- 
vacy, we earnestly hoped the new-comers next door had 
no children to squall, or practise on tlie i)iano, or run 
wdld in the garden, where we delighted to snunter in 
our own square table-cloth of a pkasauorr, book in 
hand, musing in dreamy repose. So wo were tliankfiil 
when our demure Sally informed us that she had seen 
the vans arrive, ‘packed Ix'autiful — full of the best 
of things — clean and ’andsome ; ’ and that *thc new 
tenant was a lady — attired in widow’s dress — wUh 
one elderly maid-servant as her solo ‘establishment.’ 
This information Sally had gleaned from the baker, 
who 8ui)plied all tlie villas in our road with bread. 

Wc were well aware that our worthy landlord was 
extremely particular as to the perfect respectability 
of the parties tq -whom ho let his houses, ours and 
others; therefore our minds werci at rest on that, 
point. We congratulated ourselves on the charm- 
ing quietness in prospect — for (‘ven if the widow^- 
lady did play on the nice piano which Sally 
said had been carried in next door, doubtless the 
music would not be of any long continuance, and 
must differ essentially in character from the distress- 
ing discord made by young beginners. Besides, one* 
X>air of hands could not do so much as six; and a 
widow-lady, who had her own troubles, was not likely 
to play on the piano by the hour together. We did 
not ask Sally if our new neighbour was old or young, 
nor did we inquire her name ; for we felt no interest 
in her, further than in our purely selfish desire of nof 
being so disagreeably disturbed as wc had been by 
the six little Misses Brownriggs, the late occupants of 
the house. t 
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But alae! we -were doomed to disappointment. 
Well it is for iis that we do not foresee cotniDg events. 
And yet coming events do cfist their shadows before ; 
for ive declare, when. Sally said that a ‘’orizoiitel 
planner’ had ‘gone in next ’ouse,’ our hearts misgave 
us ; though the indubitable and pleasant fact of there 
being but one pair of bands to touch it, was duly 
impressed op our minds, by way of comfort and 
reassurance. 

The- very next morning, before wo sat down to 
breakfast— a reasonably earh’^ hour — the slow tones 
oi* Scots wha hac tvi' WnUacc hled^ and Annie 
Lavric, set for musical aspirants who had but just 
^earned their ^ainut (the d-o-g and c^a-t, which 
follows the first acquisition of knowledge), sur- 
prised and alarmed us, so determinate and continued 
wa^ the practising — like a regular ‘set in rain ’ — and 
so patient the pauses between each note, as if the 
performer was carefully conning and studying tlie 
page, before committing herself to produce a wrong 
sound. 

‘We thought there vrere no children next door, 
Sally,’ cried we as Sally entered with the eggs and 
toast. ‘ You certainly gave us to understand so ; but 
you hear th rc are * — and wc pointed significantly over 
our shoulder in the direction of the lath-and-i)laster 
division of the houses. 

‘ No more there be’ant — there he’ant no children,’ 
replied Sally sententiously ; ‘ that must he the widder 
lady herself a-practi-zing.’ 

Sally is not sensitive, and has no ear. ‘ Practising ! ’ 
we exclaimed in derision; ‘why, she is spelling the 
music; slie has only just learned the meaning of B 
fiat and C natural ; and how careful and particular 
slie is I’ — and so she was, hour after hour continuing 
to repeat her lesson with the most careful industry. 

We could detect that the instrument she touched 
was rich and brilliant, and also that the widow lady 
was not slow to learn ; hut by degrees tlie fact became 
painfully certain that this everlasting, monotonous, 
clear, soft thrum-thrum was not to be the event of one 
day, hut of every day ; and there were times when 
wc felt as if we must rush into the next house, and 
entreat her to cease. To cease ; for, from that early 
morning lime, till a hitc hour at niglit, the practising 
continued without intermission. WJiat period the 
indefatigable performer allowed lierself for partak- 
ing of necessary refreshment, we could not dis- 
cover ; hut to judge from the short respite we had, it 
was a very short time indeed. Wc rarely saw the 
widow in her garden, nor could we discern her 
f( atures ; but her figure appeared youthful, and she 
always gave us the idea of being in a hurry to swallow 
a mouthful of fresh air, and then to rush hack to her 
beloved piano. She soon left Scots wha hae and 
A nnie Laurie behind, having perfectly mastered these 
two airs ; and if it had not been that we were nervous 
and provoked at the disturbance, we should reaUy 
have had considerable interest in watching her pro- 
gress ; more particularly as a sweet and clear voice 
made itself so distinctly heard that wo could repeat 
the burden of the song, to which all the widow’s 
efiergies seemed devoted, when the first difficulties 
were overcome of the beginner’s first lessons. Tlxo 
air of this song was a curious combination of the 
V pathetic and jocular ; we had never heard it before. 
Was it foreign ? Italian ?— No. French?— No. Ger- 
man? — No. Swedish? — No. Irish? — Not altogether. 
Scotch ? — Not altogether. English ? — Not altogether. 
It was a very odd song, a very peculiar song; and 
over and over, over and over, over and over, she 
practised it, until sometimes we awoke in the night, 
• Imunted by it in our very dreams, and singing: 
‘0-0-0, I’m alone in this world without you.’ We 
believed that was the burden of the song, but we 
vi%re not quite decided about the ‘ 0-0-0;’ it might 


be ‘Ochone;’ it might be a prolonged quaver or 
cadence ; but it was very peculiar, to say the least of 
it ; and the widow lierself always seemed doubtful 
about this part of it, goiiig over the ‘0-0-0’ in 
various ways, always sweetly, but still us if she felt 
unsatisfied with her own ofTorts, and desired to 
improve. The entire practising was now merged and 
concentrated in tliis one ditty ; it appeared as if all 
the previous hours of persevering industry had been 
devoted to the piano only to accomplish her intense 
desire of mastering this one song. Morning, noon, 
and niglit, ceaselessly, over and over, over and over, 
ov'er and over again, on went the piano accompani- 
ment — at lengili perfectly learned, and the vocal 
‘0-0-0, T’m alone in this world without you.’ 

Soniotinies slie would very diligently practise 
another pretty air — All is lost now — or a waltz, or a 
polka; and her progress was quick and sure; but 
ever she returned to her beloved ‘0-0-0;’ and no 
other song did she attempt ; and if wo had not been 
both prejudiced and angry, we should have declared 
that it was an unique song, a pretty song, and very 
sweetly sung. But ns it was, we only snufiod the air 
in disdain, remarking : ‘ What can induce any human 
being to sacrifice so much time to learning a song ? ’ 

We christened our neighbour ‘ Angelina,’ after a 
celebrated amateur musician of that name ; but Sally 
overhearing us so denominate her, said gravely : 

‘ That ’s not the lady's name. Her name is Mrs 
Fordham ; and her servant’s name is Goodwin.’ » 

‘ Thank you, Sally,’ said we. ‘ Are you sure ? * 

‘Quite sure; Goodwin told me so herself; because 
the postman brought a letter here for mo as was 
meant for her — the direction warn’t leggihlo like.’ 
But ‘Angelina’ she continued with us: and we 
agreed that her wontlerful perseverance was worthy 
of a better cause. A better cause ? What cause 
could induce a woman to devote lierself body and 
soul — and at her mature age— to learn singing, 
and that singing all condensed into the pathetic, 
the jocular, the sweet but ridiculous ‘0-0-0,’ 
at which she always stuck; there mas something 
wrong there — the lesson was*not perfect. The sweet 
clear voice again and again attacked tlie ‘ 0-0,* until 
flesh and blood could hear it no longer, and we were 
obliged to stuCT cotton into our cars, in order to pur- 
sue our occupations of writing and reading. She was 
a wonderful woman. When did she eat ? When she 
went to bed, surely her fingers must have still been 
working, and her dreams haunted as ours were by 
that extraorilinary burden — ‘0-0-0, I’m alone in 
this world without you.’ 

Christmas was now approaching, and wo expected 
our relative, poor Louis Davidson, to pass the Christ- 
mas holidays with us. We say ‘poor Louis,’ because 
his history had been a sad hut too common ooe. 
Brought up by an improvident mother as an idle 
gentleman, living on ‘ expectations,’ Louis, when 
tliose expectations failed, and absolute ruin stared 
them in the face, had met the storm with energy 
and decision, sc.arccly to be looked for in one hitiicrto 
self-indulgent and supine. Discarding all fiue-gentle- 
mau habits, he had promptly and thankfully ficcepted 
the offer of a situation as usher in a school, i)resided 
over by a worthy gentleman, who had been a friend 
of his father’s, and wdio pitied. Louis from his heart, 
according him warm sympathy and respect, as altered 
prospects brought out the brighter side of the young 
man’s character. lie now entirely supported his 
ailing weak mother, who oncupied humble apartments 
in the village where Dr Smith’s academy was situated. 
We had succeeded wfith feome difilculty in persuading 
Louis to come and pass the vacation with us. We 
greatly admired and esteemed him; more thw we 
ever could have done in his da^^s of idleness and 
frivolity ; though now, as then, tliere was an under** 
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current of genial fun in his nature, always good- 
naturedly evinced, which circumstances had no power 
to damp or to repress. ^ „ 

<I wonder what Louis will think of “Angelina 
and her song/ we often said to one another. ‘ He is 
extremely fond *of music, and Ims a quick ear ; and 
this repeated “0-0-0” will no doubt greatly amuse 
him. But wlmt a quiet orderly creature this Mrs 
Fordham seems ; in all other respects a inoih?l neigli- 
l)our — no visitors, no letters, no disturbance of any 
kind, save this. Wo shall leave Louis to find out 
the mystery, if mystery there is in her queer pro- 
ceedings ; and even his good taste cannot be offended 
with the sweet clear voice, and industrious precision, 
of the x>iano accompaniment. But oh 1 that she would 
vary h6r song -as the * O-O-O-O * at that moment 
reached us, and we searched for the cotton wool, to 
dull our acute sense of sound. 

On the very first evening after Louis’s arrival, he 
turned an attentive ear to the music issuing from the 
next house; hut there was a great deal of talking 
going forward, so that he could not quite distinctly 
make out the air; he fidgeted, and on a sudden 
pause in the conversation, the * 0-0* became audible, 
and Louis, to our surprise, more and more excited 
and ill at ease. At length, starting up and bending 
over our tea-table, he whispered : ‘ You have musical 
neighbours — who are tlioy ? I have almost fancied 
I know the song ; but there is such a noise, I cannot 
quite 4nake it out.’ 

‘We call our neighbour “Angelina;” but her name 
is Mrs Fordham,’ wo replied, ‘ and she is a most 
singular and industrious personage.’ 

At that moment there was a pause in the conver- 
sation, and silence ensued ; every \vord was audible 
next door. ^ I'm alone in this tvoild without you* 

To our amazement, Louis Davidson changed colour, 
and displayed remarkable agitation, lidding up his 
finger to enforce silence, and when the sweet voice 
ceased, sinking down on his chair with a sigh as 
of relief, but expressing in his looks considerable 
embarrassment. When our guests were again engaged 
in talk, we drew near Lbuis, and touching his arm, 
said ; * Wliat *s the matter, Louis ? Are you dreaming ? 
Has the music next door bewitched you?’ 

* It’s very strange,' ho said ; ‘ I have not heard quite 
distinctly., hut I seem to recognise the air and the 
words ; and I dare say you will think me a great fool, 
but, upon my word, I could almost believe it is a 
song of my own composition. I seem to catch the 
^etise — the “ 0-0-0 ” — Avhero your neighbour is in 
fault (she makes a mistake thhre\ and the burden, 
“I’m alone in tfiis world without you.” But it 
may be .my mistake, for I never gave more than 
three manuscript copies away; I valued my first 
song far too much; and how your neighbour, Mrs 
Fordliam, alias Aiigelina, iias got hold of it, I cannot 
imagine.’ 

‘But to whom did you present the three copies, 
Louis?’ we asked ; ‘for it is evident our neighbour has 
a real regard for the 8ong> or she never would devote 
so many hours to it as she does/ 

‘ Two copies Imve gone to Australia,’ replied Louis ; 
^ and the third 1 gave to the Hon. Mrs Brewker of 
Brewster Court, wdio sings most magnidcenlly, and 
does it real justice.’ (O the vanity of poets !) 

‘Perhaps, lipwever, Louis, you may be mistalceu, 
and it may not be your song, after all,’ w e remarked 
soothingly; ‘you will hear better to-morrow when 
we are by ourselves, and qiniet.’ 

To-morrotr came. *It i$ my song,’ said Louis 
decidedly. To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row — Louis was out all morning, amusing himself 
and paying visits, only returning to a late dinner, 
when* in the ovoning invariable / O-O-O-O* 
greeted him from the next house. Ho listened with 


flushed cliecks and continually growdng impatience, 
poising his finger and muttering, as if to himself:* 

‘ It is very odd — I camiot account for it — how could 
this person come by my song? • There’s no mis- 
taking it, for there’s a peculiar turn I alone am 
competent to teach ; and, upon my honour, this 
Madam Fordham sings it very w-ell, whoever she 
is, excex)t when she comes to the “ 0-0-0,” and 
then tliere is a mistake, wdiich 1 could soon rectify. 

I declare, if this neighbour of yours, this Mrs 'Ford- 
ham, goes on like this, I shall be impelled to rush in 
next door, and offer to give her a lesson in my own 
production. 1 must know better than any one else 
liow it ought^io be sung/ • ^ 

We were greatly amused by this threat, Tittle 
thinking our young relative wmuld really carry it 
into cflect ; but whether it was that Louis DavidscSi’a 
nerves were disorganised as ours liad been, or that he 
was mysteriously impelled to tlie bold act, certain it is 
he became so w'orked upon as to be unable to endure 
the incessant ‘ 0-0-0,* and to hear his song w arbled 
with a mistake in the most critical part. So, one 
evening, when our tea-table was cleared, and Angelina 
was ‘0-0-ing’ as usual, Louis suddenly signified his 
intention of ringing at tlio bell next door, and inform- 
ing the musician that the song she was so industriously 
practising was his composition ; politely .requesting, at 
the same time, to be allow ed to set her right in one or 
two small particulars of erroneous execution relating 
I to its burden. He w*as not to be dissuaded ; and after- 
wards he confided to us that he never could account 
for the obstinate detormlnaiion that led him to disre- 
gard the conventional forms of society by introducing 
himself in so rash ami impertinent a manner to a 
stranger lady. However, lashed into frenzy, in ho 
rushed next door. Wo heard the piano suddenly 
cease, and the swTot voice become mute ; then, 
after a while, wc could distinguish a sort of music- 
lesson given, Louis himself playing, and our neigh- 
bour’s voice accompanying tho piano. It was the 
much-dreaded ‘ 0-0,’ which now, for pathos and 
sweetness, deserved to become a popular melody. 
Tlien music and singing were succeeded by voices 
in cheerful conversation, interspersed at times with 
a merry, ringing laugh, which was not tho guffaw of 
Louis Davidson, but issued, we were sure, from the 
same pair of lungs as those which produced the daily 
warblings of ‘ 0-0-0.* 

Hours glided on, and it w^as very late when Louis 
returned from liis impertinent visit ; ho was in a 
state of great excitement, rushing up to us at the 
fireside, and exclaiming; ‘Isn’t it strange, isn’t it 
wonderful ; wlio do you think is your next-door 
neighbour ? * 

We declared it was impossible to copjecture, as 
of course it w*a8 ; whereupon Louis, becoming more 
and more energetic, his countenance beaming with 
delight, and his blue eyes sparkling with laughter (he 
had enjoyed the denouement immensely), exclaimed ; 

‘Why, it’s Fanny Mamford herself, and she’s just 
as kind and as nice a creature as ever she w^as/ 

‘ And who in the world is Fanny Mamford ? ’ we 
inquired witli amazement. ‘ Wc never heard of such 
a person before.’ 

‘Never heard of Fanny Mamford!’ cried Louis in 
surprise. ‘ Why, slie was a companion of my poor dear I 
mother’s, when we lived at the Grange ’ — hero his voice 
became subdued, for he never liked alluding to the 
past — ‘and she stayed with my mother .longer than 
any of her other companions ; but my mother at last 
complained that Fanny did not attend to her punctua- 
tion in reading aloud ; so Miss Mamford was dismissed. 
But she used to copy all my music for me, for although * 
in those days Fanny could not play or sing, she was a 
rare hand at copying.’ 

Here Louis paused, and we then asked how it avus 

f 
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that Misa Matnford had assumed tlio stylo of ‘ Mrs 
Fordhain,’ and was living alono in a villa^ 

‘ Oh, I forgot,’ he replied, looking rather sheepish, 
Hhat you don’t know all about her’ (he didn’t, 
when he rushed in next door), * After Fanny left 
iny mother, she married a rich old distiller, and 
Hecame a widow in less than a year. Slie’s got a good 
fortune nowf and amuses herself by learning to sing 
and play, in order, as she says, to keep up her spirits; 
and she ’s such a taste and love for it, that she ’ll be a 
fiiic musician soon.’ 

‘But, Louis,’ we urged, ‘if Mrs Fordham has a fine 
fortune, why does slie live in a small suburban house, 
fwith only one domestic;? * • 

‘She’s a good creature,’ quoth Louis, and with 
emotion, ‘as she always was, and as I told my 
mother. Don’t you remember, she was the only child 
of John MAmford, who brought so many people 
to ruin by his “ great bankruptcy,” as it w\a8 called ? 
Well, Miss Mam ford — I beg her pardon, Mrs Fordham 
—is paying off some of her fatlier’s most distressing 
liabilities ; and she won’t be free of them for the next 
two or three years, so she lives in great economy, and 
diverts her mind as she host can.’ 

‘But about the song, Louis ; the 0-0-0 !” What 
induces her to give up all her time to attain perfec- 
tion in that?* we asked maliciously. 

With some asperity, Louis replied : ‘ I told you she 
learned music for recreation.’ 

‘And “0-0-0, I’m alone in the world without 
you,” for association* remarked wo ; on which his 
good-humour returned, though he blushed quite boy- 
ishly, and said : 

* She copied it for me long ago ; and admiring 
the song, wished to learn it. Also having much spare 
time, the idea struck her of purchasing a good piano, 
and setting to work.’ 

‘ Well, my dear Louis,* returned we, ‘you have now 
an opportunity of improving the lady by teaching her 
yourself how the song ought to be sung. We have 
always remarked that she regularly breaks down at 
the “ 0-0-0.”' Wc hear her too w’ell,* 

* She doesn’t know that,' replied Louis, quite snap- 
pishly, ‘or she never would havo annoyed you, or 
any one else, for Fanny is the best creature in the 
w'orld. She never hears you move or speak, so can 
form no idea that such mere lath-and-plaster partition 
divides you. But go and see her, and tell her yourself 
how she disturbs you ; for though she wishes to live 
Tery quietly, I ’m sure she ’ll be glad to see you* 

And we did call on Mrs Fordham, and found her, as 
Louis Davidson insinuated, the ‘ best creature in the 
world.’ It was astonishing how the ‘0-0-0’ pro- 
gressed under the tuition of the composer, for he 
became most regular in giving his music-lessons next 
door, though we generally observed conversation took 
up the greatest portion of the evening visit. 

At length tlie burden of the song floated distinctly 
sweet through the dividing-walls ; and we fancied 
there WEB a peculiarly tender intonation in the avowal, 

‘ I ’ni alone in this world without you.* 

It was not fancy. The amiable widow did sing the 
wtrds of Louis Davidson’s song with peculiar and 
touching empressement, and now she has bestowed ' 
herself and her fortune on Louis, and thej^ are to be 
• married next Thursday. They mean to live cheaply 
on the continent for a few years, until Fanny has 
performed her ‘duty,’ as she says; and where, Louis 
says, ‘Fanny may bo perfected in music, for winch 
she has such wonderful talent.’ He also means to 
compose another song, the title of which is to be, 

^ ‘In this world I am happy with you.* 

Fanny always blushes and looks foolish when we 
ask her about the manuscript song she copied for 
Louis, and the diflSlcult ‘0-0-0;’ but we heartily 
c^ngrjvtulate him on his happy fortune, and on the 


chance — if ‘ chance * there bo — which brought him on 
a visit to us, when >vo stuffed cotton wool into 
our ears, in order to deaden the souhds of music next 
door. 

THE GREAT SCAR LIMESTONE. 

Tp England is to be better known by English tourists, 
they should take a little knowledge of its geology as 
their best guide to its various scenes of beauty and 
grandeur. For want of such guidance as an hour’s 
talk of Siluria, the old red, and the mountain lime- 
stone might afford, many a health and pleasure seeker 
has expended all his holidays, and not a little 
money, yet seen little of England — to say nothing of 
Wales and Scotland. For while it is easy, in the 
course of one day’s journey, to pass over a rich variety 
of scenes charncteristic of the .several systems — *chalk, 
oolite, new red sandstone, and old red — it is also 
possible to visit several counties, or even to travel, 
on a diagonal line, over a groat part of the length of 
England, still seeing very little of that rich variety oT 
hill, vallej", and plain for wdiich oyir little island Is 
remarkable. For example, we come from North- 
amptonshire into Bedfordshire, then take a turn in 
the vale of Aylesbury, and visit a friend in Oxford- 
shire — winding up the excursion by running down to 
the sea at Dover. After all, we havo seen nothing 
but midland counties' limestone and chalk — the 
former marked by its long continuous series of fertile 
green basins — or say laps of land (rather than valleys) 
— with softly rounded or wooded slopes, and, here and 
there, a slow winding river; the latter shewing us 
dry, treeless downs, with short grass, and no water 
in the lioHows. 

Many a respectable member of society has travelled 
yearly to and from his favourite watering-pla^je, 
seeing nothing of such scenes as are suggested to the 
geologist by such teritis as the old red, the clay-slate, 
and the Great Scar Limestone. These are the terms 
that most distinctly point out several districts of 
England with regard to their scenery. Our present 
purpose is to direct any tourist who likes to deviate 
from the beaten path to a part of Yorkshire where 
one rock — the mountain limestone — is seen on the 
grandest scale; but possibly a few prefatory notes, 
pointing out tlie position of this formation in the 
series of rocks that make England, will be w^elcomo 
to young readers. 

The oldest, and, with regard to external form, the 
most mountainous and picturesque rocks, are found 
chiefly in the north and the north-west of England. 
Speaking in general terms, open to some exceptions, 
we find the several strata becoming more level, and 
more and more containing fossils approaching existing 
types as we travel, on a diagonal line, from the north- 
west of England — supposing we start in Cumberland-* 
tow’ards the south-east — say to Dover. Thus we leave 
in Cumberland the granite and clay-slate, having no 
fossils yet dibcovered ; we pass through the mountain 
limestone, full of fossil-shells and corals ; and then 
over tlie coal, abounding with fossil -plants. On the 
new red sandstone we find level fertile pastures ; and 
the aspect of fertility is continued, with more variety 
of surface, when we come on the limestone of the 
midland counties (the oolite)^ from which we pass to 
the chalk— say ne?fr Dunstable — then to the London 
clay and gravel, and again to the chalk as we enter 
Kent, 

This may serve as an dSample of the variety that 
may be found in one journey planned with a reference 
to the several rocks forming that part of the earth’s 
crust called England. A little study of a geological 
map, explained by any correct text-book of geology, 
will enable the tourist to plan his excursions so that, 
in the course of a few years, he will have acquired a 
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fair knowlerl^re of the land we live in. If ho would 
flee the grrandeur of mountain-chains of granite, or 
the precipicofl, dedp glens and ravines of gneiss and 
rnica-scinst, he must go to the Highlands of Scotland. 
Wo have nothing in England that can he compared 
with the sublime scenery of tlicse primitive rocks ; 
but we have almost everything else. If he would see, 
in their most compact and picturesque forms, the 
various groupings of hills and mountains of granite, 
clay-slate, and the Silurian strata, relieved by gleam- 
ing lakes, and made cheerful hy cultured and wooded 
slopes and valleys, there is nothing in Europe that, 
within the same area, can be compared witli our lake 
district; and perhaps there is no short tour in the 
world to match the journey from Penrith to Keswick, 
thence to Ullswater, Borrowdale, and Patterdale, and 
on to Ambleside, and over the Kirkatone Pass to 
Bowness. 

Eor the more tranquil scenery of the Silurian 
strata, let the tourist visit Sliropshire and Worcc3Stcr- 
shirc, then look at the hoaiity of the old red, broken 
by trap-rock on the Wye, in Herefordshire, or in 
Devon, and he will have seen all the most charming 
scenery that England affords. But variety will still 
remain, when he has explored all the districts already 
namc<l; for he has seen nothing of the Great Scar 
Limestone, to which wo would next direct his 
attention. 

We would not deceive him. He will find nothing 
in this district of great scars and caverns, wide moor- 
lands, and treeless mountains, to be compared, for 
picturesque effect, with scemes to be found within the 
compass of a few hours’ walk about Ambleside. . If ho 
ifl a pnterfaviiUas^ and takes his children to sec ns | 
many lakes and mountains as possible in a few days ; 
or if he neither knows nor cares anything about the 
wonders of the eartli’s crust and the flowers that 
grow upon it, but simply wishes to see liill and valley, 
wood and water, placed together so ns to make 
striking scenery, lie cannot gratify lus taste better 
than in the lake district, and would not thank us for I 
leading him among the solitudes of (ircat Wliernside 
and Inglehorough, It is to the pedestrian, who knows j 
something of geology and botany, and who can enjoy 
lonely mountain rambles, far from the beaten track 
of easy-going tourists, we recommend the Great 
Scar Limestone of the north-west of Yorkshire. It 
wants trees, and sheets of water, and steep declivities, 
to enable it to bear any comparison with AVeatmorc- 
land or Cumberland; but it has its own cliaracteristic 
— a grand air of loneliness and profound quietude, 
such as is felt deeply even when we visit it after a 
tour in the lake district. Its mountain masses rise, 
not abruptly by the margins of lakes, and overlooking 
pleasant villages and mansions, but swell up gradually 
from broad bases of brown moorlands, and are alto- 
gether less broken and striking in their outlines than 
the heights of ‘ rocky Cumberland.’ Indeed, the 
term mountains may convey a falsti impression to 
those who know nothing of the district to which we 
refer; for the Great Scar Limestone extends over a 
large area in Yorkshire, sloping down towards Derby- 
shire, and ending with a bold escarpment in the 
Peak, Towards the north-^west of Yorkshire, it swells 
up grandly; and its general aspect, whfn viewed from 
one of its own summits, is that of a sea of vast, 
rounded, and sweeping waves, with here and there 
the crest of a billow of remarkable height or shape — 
such as Pendle, Penygant, or Ingleborongli. Among 
these undulated masses W moorland, lie sheltered 
dales and grassy hollows, affording good pasturage; 
but for iiicture^tie effects there is a want of trees 
and rivers, as have already confessed. The chief 
river? of Yorkshire have their sources in this region, 
and are, consequently, only small streams here. The 
rock that gives its own characteristic shapes to the 


district is a limestone, of which a largo proportion 
consists of fossil-shells — such as in our museums are 
labelled Spirifer, Terehratula^ BeUerophon^ &c., and 
lily-liko corals, or enevinitesy having a cup-sliaped 
body, that seems to have been attached to the sea- 
bottom by a jointed stalk, having mahy branches. The 
total depth of the Great Scar Limestone is estimated 
at about eight hundred yards. In its outlines and 
other features, it affords the clearest proof of its 
marine origin; and in many other regions besides that 
of which we write, its general aspect forcibly suggests 
the theory of the bed of an ocean, abounding with the 
remains of extinct shell-fish and corals, gradually left 
dry, and, hf some slow and vagt operation, upheaved^ 
in huge masses, so as to preserve the original shapes 
of its ridges and undulations. Another characteristic 
from which it derives its name, is its reinarkifl^le 
liability to be scarred, fissured, or worn *away by tho 
action of water. In every part of the district we see 
proofs of tins ; in one place, a chasm, like Gordalo 
Scar, open to the sky ; in another, a deep l>ed worn 
in the solid rook by the Aire, or some other infant 
river of the district ; again, a cove or limestone 
barrier, that seems to have been left by a cataract ; or 
a series of slabs Almost or perfectly divided ; masses 
of limestone that have fallen from the steeper declivi- 
ties; brooks descending by subterraneous channels, 
and vast caverns with stalactites, as at Jngleborough, 
and Yordas, and Weathercoate Caves. 

The ceutre of the ‘district in which the Great Scar 
Limestone reaches its highest elevations — Ingle- 
borough, Great Wheruside, and Penygant — may be 
described as skirted on the south by the Skipton and 
liancaster llailway, between Gargravc and High 
Bentham, and bounded, on the west, by a line from 
Ingle ton to Orton, and, on the east, by a line from 
Clapham to Hawes and Kiclimond. The tourist niny 
extend his journey nortliward beyond tlicse bounds, 
which include, however, the chief points of attraction. 
The centre of the district is still left uncut by rail- 
ways ; but the line already mentioned brings the 
pedestrian near enough to the grandest features of tho 
limestone at Mallnim and GLapliam. Erom the latter 
place he may pay a visit to tlie Yordas and Weather- 
coate Caves. The walk from Clapham to Hawes, and 
hence to Richmond, will not disappoint a true lover 
of mountainous and moorland scenery. 

Let us imagine that we repeat— as we should like 
to do if our purse would allow us — one of our own 
tours in Yorkshire, and that we travel thither from 
the south. 

We leave tlie rail at Skipton, to pay a visit to 
Bolton Priory, a monastic ruin in the valley of the 
Wharf, embosomed by wooded hills on the south, 
while, on the north, we have a view of wild moor- 
lands. The rapid Wharf here hurries along till it 
approaches tho beautiful ruin, and then, spreading 
itself over a wider channel, flows on more quietly, anti 
with a softer sound. Lofty cliffs rise near the 
Priory — their surface weather-stained with hues of 
purple, and water-worn by many trickling streams. 
A short distance above the ruins, the river foams and 
boils through a narrow cliasm in the rock — tfto 
Strid, where the fair boy of Egremond lost his life. 
While engaged in coursing, and leading bis grey- 
hounds in a leash, he attempted to leap the Strid, • 
when the dogs, hanging back, drew him into the 
chasm. His desolate mother built tlv^ Priory. It 
seems no great feat to leap over the Strid ; but 
another tale is told of a too sprightly bridegroom, 
who, spending here his wedding-day, attempted it, 
and perished in the sight of the shrieking bride and ^ 
her companions. We might stay here all day telling ** 
old legends of Bolton — of * the good Lord Clifford,' 
who pursued his quiet studies in Barden Tower ; and 
of the old monks, prosperous and not over-studiods, 
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for, in forty years, as their account -books shew, they 
bought only three books. One of these, however, 
cost forty pounds of our present money. What 
changes of times since the day when the Archbishop 
of York came here with his train of 200 men, after 
hunting the red deer from parish to parisli all through 
file grassy vales of Craven ! But all these things arc 
already noted down in Dr Whitaker’s celebrated 
Uistory of the JJeanery of Craven — one of the best 
books’ of its class — and our present object is to 
explore, not the legends of these valleys, but the 
antiquities of the Great Scar Limestone, in comparison 
with which, the legend of Kgroinond, the foundation 

f of Bolton, and the Wqrs of the Boses, a*e things of 
yesterday. 

So, leaving, but not forgetting, this beautiful valley 
wiOi all its traditions, we return to the rail, and go on 
towards Malham. On the M\ay, wo catch glimpses, 
here and there, of rich pastures, and, alighting at the 
Bell Busk station, walk on to tlie quiet old village of 
Malham — a place visited and well described by the 
poet Gray, at a time when other literary men seemed 
to care little for the grand scencr}' of their own or 
any other couutr 3 \ Near this village — where the 
traveller may find a comfortable inn — we shall see 
two of the greatest scars in tlie mountain limestone 
of England. The iirst, Malham Gove, or ‘Mawm 
Cove,* as the natives here call it, is a segment of an 
immense amphitheatre, cut out by nature in the 
limestone, and about 300 feet high. Climbing the 
side of the valley, we look down from the highest tier 
of this ‘ semicirque profound,* on the rivulet that 
issues from its base. It is not easy to imagine by 
what operation of nature the cove was formed. It 
looks like the barrier left by some enormous water-fall. 
On tlie moor above, large masses of gray limestone 
lie scattered in wild confusion all along the way to 
Malham Tarn, where the river Aire lias its source. 
The wholef scene strongly suggests the thought of 
some vast design of Titan builders, working in these 
solitudes in oldest time, and frustrated in their plans 
by the great catastrophe that burst a passage for the 
Aire through Gordalo Sc;ar. This is an enormous 
chasm, not far from the cove, and even more 
remarkable. 

On all sides —except one, opening into a narrow, 
rock-bound valley — our view of the surrounding 
country, aud almost of tlio sky, is shut in by over- 
hanging and almost meeting masses of gray limestone, 
piled up to the height of about 300 feet. From an 
opening near the summit of llio scar, the river Aire 
pours itself down, and breaks its fall on a rock in the 
centre of a gloomy chasm. It is a dread place ; a den 
where — as Wordsworth boldly says— the earthquake 
might hide her cubs. At first sight, it might seem 
venturesome to climb up close beside the water-fall, 
and out on the open moor ; but it may be easily done, 
for steps have been worn in the rock ; and above the 
second leap of the cataract, we find a path upward, 
among the masses of rock that seemed almost meeting 
at their summits. When we look down, we see that 
Gordale Scar is an immense cavern, of which the roof 
Aas been broken, in all probability, by the action of 
water. We may stand now where Gray tells us he 
saw goats climbing— one coolly waiting to scratch its 

* ear with the hiad leg, on a pinnacle where the timid 

poet would not stand ‘for all beneath the moon.’ 
However, wjth all our love of the mountain limestone 
and its scars, it is a relief to get out of the gloomy 
chasm find its uproar of thundering water, and to see 
once more green grass, and something more than a 
patch of blue sky. • 

• After a glimpse of Malham Tarn— a very dear 
upland lake, where rare trout, perch, and char might 
perhaps be caught, if we had permission to fish here 
i-we go on towards Ingleborough, where the lime- 


stone, towering up from an enormous base, readies an 
elevation above 2000 feet over the sea-level. To 
climb the mountain, we may leave the rail either at 
Clapham or at High Bentham. Wo tako the former 
route, and, after walking through the clean and plea- 
sant village of Clapham, where those who wish to see 
tlic great calrern may find a guide, we climb Ingle- 
borougfi from the cast, by a gradual ascent, and with- 
out much fatigue. First, we enter a pastoral dell or 
ravine, with a slope of almost bare limestone on the 
right, separated by a clear trout-stream from our 
grassy path, where the bank on our left is overgrown 
M'ith the hartstongiio fern, tho^ broad-leaved bell- 
flower, and the enchanter’s nightshade. We soon 
reach the mouth of the great cave, where strange 
shapes of stalactites and stalagmites shew what fan- 
tastic tricks water can play in wearing down the 
mountain limestone. But leaving these — already 
described in the Journal — we turn from the dell 
towards the great semicirque that forms the summit 
ot Ingleborough. 

On the way, we notice, as characteristic of the 
district, a more than usually largo mass of rock that 
has fallen from the side of the mountain— not very 
long ago, for the hollow left in its idaco still corre- 
sponds well with its convex side. Beyond this place, 
we come upon a level moor — rather hoggy here and 
there — and see clearly the crowning terrace, seeming 
by no means formidable, and very near. Yet some 
climbing must bo done before wo stand upon it. 
By aiming at the nortliern escarpment, the pedestrian 
will avoid crossing a hollow named ‘Gaping Gill 
Hole,* where a mountain brook has worn out for 
itself a de4> channel, ending in a funnel-shaped 
hollow, where it disappears to pursue its gloomy 
course among the fissures of Ingleborough Within. 
Arriving, at last, on the rounded summit to the 
south of the highest terrace, we went on northward, 

I till we were glad to rest and look down on a scene 
less cheerful and varied than may be seen from the 
heiglits of Cumberland, but very grand of its 
kind. Penygant rises steeply, and with a deso- 
late aspect oil tlie north-east. On the north and 
north-west the view is shut in by Great Whemside 
and other mountain masses and terraces of bare gray 
limestone, with scars and ravines, or hero and there 
extended like long water- worn coast-lines. Nearer, 
in a hollow on the west, and below a steep, bare scar, 
wo see massive gray slabs and fissured blocks lying 
together in something like order, again tempting us 
to dream of the gigantic builders who, in oldest time, 
liad made preparation for some vast pile of masonry 
in these drear solitudes. These features, and the vast 
undulations of tlie dark, brown moorland, make the 
nearer scene on the north-west gloomy and desolate 
enough. If there is beauty here, oven on a sunshiny 
day, it is of an austere kind — stern, grand, and without 
the cheerful life of trees and rivers. Far away on the 
south, and in a blue mist, are seen Pendle IliU, easily 
known by its shape, and — seeming near it, though, 
in fact, eight miles distant — Boulswortli, a rounded 
mass of the Yorkshire moors. All around the horizon 
is a sea of which the long, sweeping waves aro blue 
mountains. Below, lie fertile pastures, with streams, 
villages, and white roads winding up the hillsides, 
and westward the view extends down the green and 
wooded valley of the Lune to Lancaster and More- 
cambo Bay. To many, the glory of a mountain is 
to command a sixty miles’ view; but we climbed 
Ingleborough, not to see^iow Morecambe Bay would 
look at such a distance, but to see the Great Scar 
limestone itself in one of its highest masses, and, 
consequently, the nearer view, especially from the 
north-west side of the terrace, chiefly attracted us. 
On the whole, it is like a stormy sea turned to stone. 
A day passed alone among these solemnities of Hie 
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vrhich re.acls somethin like, to xis, some absurdly 
lengthy direction. We are introduced to these two 
worthies, as they sit together in tlie same apartment, 
the one reading Caesar’s Commentaries, by the help of 
what school-boys term a crib (‘out of the Latin trans- 
lated by Arthur Goldinge of London*), and the other 
inditing letters to go homo by the May Flower — 

Letters written by Aldeu, and full of tho fame of 
.Priscilla, 

Pull of the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla. 

This seems sufficiently plain, and not of any great 
importance ; but a fc\v lines afterwards ^ have tho 
circumstance repeated in the same identical words : 

Writing epistles important to go next day by tho 
May Floxcer, 

Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla. 

Miles Standish, who is a widower, but a brave 
man, and inclined to venture again upon matrimony, 
coolly proposes, since lie liaa no time for such matters | 
himself, that young Alden should bo his proxy in 
wooing the maiden ; whereupon she, very naturally, 
but perhaps rather forwardl}^ replies to the proposal 
in an lioxarneter, that slie had rather lie had come 
upon his own private account: 

Said, in a tremulous voice : ‘ Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?* 

Out of this comes headlong wrath on the part of 
Miles Stnndish, Esquire, and unnecessary self-upbraid- 
ing on that of his 8 ecretar 3 % The former heads a 
band of pilgrims in an expedition against the hostile 
Indians, and the latter bides at Plymouth to watch 
— at an intensely virtuous distance— over the young 
maiden, who, it seems to us, is sacrificed without 
mercy to the high-flown notions of the two gentle- 
men. Happily, however — for they scarcely care to 
conceal their feelings upon the occasion — news 
comes of the Captain’s death in battle. Thereupon 
the two young people are married. During the 
ceremony', however, in walks Miles Standish, Esquire, 
in complete armour, who, by no means owning, as he 
should have done, that lie has been a most obnoxious 
old tyrant all along, blesses the happy pair, not witli- 
out a delicate liint at the credit which belongs to his 
disinterested self for doing so. This is all that Mr 
Longfellow has to tell in those thousand and fifty, or 
(oiuilting the repetitions) tliese thousand hexameter 
lines. The metre is faulty, but the story is narrated 
with a simplicity almost severe, and not without a 
moderate sprinkling of poetical tlioughts. If a new 
poet had written it, it would have merited some praise, 
without earning him anything like a reputation. 
Coming from Mr Longfellow, it certainly partakes of 
the nature of bathos. It bears the same relation to 
Evanyeliue that Miss Brouters Professor bears to her 
own Villette, It seems like some early attempt that 
has been set aside by its author, but which, when his 
fjune is cstablislied, he pulls out of his school-boy 
desk, and publishes, with a laugh in his sleeve. Still, 
we have no desire to part with Mr Longfellow upon 
anything like bad terms, and wc gladly reproduce the 
closing picture of his pastoral story, for its charming 
truth and quiet colouring. Or is it not rather like 
the ‘ Icaf-fritigcd legend’ of some carven Grecian 
urn? 

Onward tho bridal procession now moved to their new 
habitation, 

Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing 
together. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the | 
• ford in the forest. 


Pleased witli the image that passed, liko a dream of 
love through its hosotn, 

Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure 
aby.sses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun W’as pouring 
his splendours. 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above 
them suspended. 

Mingled their odorous brcatli with the balm of the 
pirio and the fir tree, 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley 
of Eslicol. 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages. 

Fresh with the youth of tho world, and recalling 
Bebccca and Isaac, 

Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in tho endless suceession of 
lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward tho 
bridal procession. 

Among the smaller poems, at the end of the volume, 
there are several up to the old Longfellow mark, of 
which Daybreak is a pleasant example of his fancy, 
and The Ropewalk, of Ids power of description. Tiie 
following verses, however, entitled The Two Angels^ 
are perhaps the best in the book : 

Two angols, one of Life, and one of Death, 

Passed o’er our village as the morning broke ; 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, . 

Tiio sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoko. 

Their attitude and aspect were the same, 

Alike their features and their robes of white ; 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame. 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 

I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed : 

‘ Beat not so loud, my heart, lost thou betray 
The place where thy beloved are at rest I ’ 

And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 

Descemling, at vny door began to knock. 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 

The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 

I recognised the nameless agony. 

The terror and tho tremor and the pahi, 

That oft before had filled or haunted me, 

And now returned with threefold strength again. 

Tho door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought 1 heard God’s voice ; 

And, knowing whatsoe’er He sent was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile, that filled the lionse with light, 

• My errand is not Death, but Life,* he said; 

And cro I answered, passing out of sight, 

On his celestial embassy he sped. 

’Twas at thy door, O friend ! and not at mine. 

The angel with tho amaranthine wreath. 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine. 

Whispered a word that had a sound like Death*. 

• 

Then fell upon the house a sadden gloom, 

A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 

And soflly, from that hfished and darkened room,. 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 

All is of God 1 If He but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud^ 

Till, wltli a smile of light on sea and land, * 

Lo ! He looks back from the departing cloud. 
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Anfr<*l"5 of Life ami Death alike ate his ; 

Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er ; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the door ? 


THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 

*Tiik very man! Talk of, or think of, the — no 
matter, and here lie is. I hn really very glad to see 
you.’ 

This was addressed to ine by Theophilus Snigs. 
He was an actor in the serious line, not bad enough 
to be always without an engagement, not good 
enough to be always sure of one. 

‘Well, Snigs, what is it? Want a crotchet about 
costume ; want a notion about Italian manners, eh? ’ 

* No, no — notliing of the kind : I simply Avant you 
— knowing as I <16 tlie extensive range of your 
talent — to write a piece for me.’ 

‘A x>iece for you? One in which the hero, your- 
self, is the prominent subject ; all the rest revolving 
around you like so many satellites ? ’ 

‘No, no — leave me out altogctlicr; I shall have 
enough to do to manage the house.* 

‘ Manage, manage ! Did you say manage ? ’ 

‘Yes, 1 rather think I used that word. Why not? 
I am manager and lessee of the 

‘ Why, my dear sir, it w’^as only the other day 
you ’ 

‘I know — ^borrowed a sovereign of you — which I 
shall soon bo in a condition to repay.’ 

‘ But you must have fallen into a fortune, or found 
some very confiding money-lender, or how did you 
get the capital to begin with?’ 

‘Capital! ha, ha, ha! — a cap iVaZ joke that! You 
must be — excuse me — somewliat green. Do you 
suppose tliat anybody with a shilling to lose ever 
takes a theatre ? No, it is the last resource of the 
actor out of einjdoy, or the actor whom peciple arc 
stupid enough not to buy at his own valuation.’ 

‘ Well, if you ’vo no capital, I suxiiiose you must 
have credit ? ’ 

' ‘ That ’s it. There is such a number of poor devils 

in the theatrical world — that is, people who live by 
a theatre’s being open, that they would rather give 
their services with the mere chance of being paid, 
tlian hang about all day doing nothing, wdth the 
certainty of starvation; so, guided by experience, I 

have taken the Theatre Royal, , and mean to 

open in a week. Excellent prospects. I have engaged 
Mademoiselle Isabelle Jones — wo drop the “Jones” 
in the bills. Buffer is my leading man, and I have 
every hope of getting Mrs Lungs for my leading 
lady. Capital prospects. Do write me a piece — a 
farce, a burlesque — anything. I’ll pay liberally; 
fifty guineas for a slap-up extravaganzu.’ 

1 made a X)romise to ‘ see what 1 could do,* and we 
parted. 

The theatre opened under the auspices of my 
desperate friend. I went on the first night. The 
house was full ; there had been a large issue of paper- 
ourrency, and curiosity attracted a few dozens. The 
company W'as comxK^scd entirely of make-shifts, out- 
siders, men and women who never any chance 
obtain a permanent engagement at a respectable 
house. The press was more liberal of encoumgcinent 
than conscientiously critical. Mr Snigs held on for 
a fortnight. On the second Satur<lay — ho liad opened 
on a Monday— there was ‘ no treasury,’ the technical 
term for no payments ; tflb conse^iiueiice was that at 
night no band made its appearance. This difficulty 
was got over by coolly informing the audience that, 
at the last moment, the musicians had mutinied 
against the i^oder. The audience, few and far 
between, and were indulgent. One yotrth 

in the ^ler^^ihowover, whose tastes were musical, 


and who, by living in the vicinity, had acquired some 
knowledge of the vicissitudes of managers, irreve- 
rently shouted ‘ Gammon / ’ In the midst of the per- 
formance an altercation was heard behind the scenes, 
and in a few minutes afterwards the house was in 
total darkness. The gas-company’s man had turned 
off the gas. ‘They wore not,’ he said, going to stand 
being put off no longer.’ Confusion ensued, and the 
theatre was speedily evacuated. Of course, it did 
not re-open under the same auspices. 

Some daj^B after this, while strolling down the 
Strand, I encountered Histoff, the juvenile tragedian 
of the late, and Heaven knows how many preceding 
companies. * s 

‘How d’ye do, Mr Histoff?’ 

‘Thank you, sir; as well as an unapprcciajtcd 
individual cun be. I hope 1 see you well. I don’t 
think we’ve met since you were in th<i green-room, 
under Mr Sniga’s management.’ 

‘ Snigs made a bad business of it. Ilis reign was 
brief.’ 

‘TVluit else could have been expected, sir ? A man 
without resources, without judgment — a mere des- 
perado, a man who never paid anybody in his life.’ 

‘If you knew this before, why did you engage with 
him ? ’ 

‘ Ah, sir, you don’t know what it is to be in love 
with your profession. It is a passion which surmounts 
all considerations. Besides, if one has not one’s name 
constantly before the public, one is liable to be 
forgotten.* 

‘ But how do you live if you don’t get paid ? * 

‘ Oh, wo are paid sometimes, and then a man in wy 
position makes friends, and we get a tieket-night, or 
take a benefit, which keeps the pot a-boiling. For 
instance, I play at the Strand on Tuesday ; and if 
you’d allow mo to send you two or three box- 
tickets, it would be a favour.’ 

‘By all means ; and as I happen to have the money 
about me, I’ll x>ay for them now.’ 

* Thank you, sir ; thank you. Ah, Avhat a blessing 
it would be to the profession, sir, and to the drama 
in its abstract and poetical sense, if man of i/onr 
character were to take a theatre ! From what I heard 
you say that night in the green-room, I should think 
you understand the public taste.’ 

‘ At all events, I would try to elevate it,’ 

‘I’m sure you would, sir; and you would succeed. 
You would be another Mr Macready, another Vestrig 
in your notions of elegance and accuracy of detail. 
Do take a theatre.’ 

I laughed, and bade him good-morning, but almost 
immediately ran back and asked him for his address. 
He referred me to a tavern in Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, where he always called for his letters. 1 
understood this. 

Pondering the conversation with Histoff — ^possessed 
of strong propensities to write dramas, having suc- 
ceeded with two, and had three returned upon my 
hands — and remembering all that Snigs had told me 
of the facility with which a theatre could bo taken 
and managed without capital, a strange impulse seized 

me to become lessee of the Theatre Royal, . It 

was to let—it generally was to let three or four times 
a year. The proprietor acted upon the prudent rule 
of appointing the money-takers himSelf, and of thus 
securing the rent, if no other arrangement were 
made which placed him beyond tine risfe of loss. I 
had enough at my banker’s to pay the rent without 
allowing any man to interfere with the appointments 
to office in my theatre. Credit would do the rest. 
That evening, I sent for Histoff to sup with me. He 
came; and after the Macbeth grace, which every 
actor uses upon every possible occasion of his getting 
anything to eat, we fell to, and rendered due homap 
to a roast fowl and sausages. 1 begged of him tp sxmre 
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me the usual pleasantries suggested by ‘murder most 
fowlf and ^fowl and fair weather,’ and he graciously 
condescended. 

When nature had been satisded, and two glasses of 
‘ warm-with' were placed on the table, I began. 

‘liistod; I have been thinking of what you said 
tlio other morning, and am half inclined to be- 
come the Isssee of the house in which you last 
played.* 

‘Doh’t say half inclined, sir, I beg; say that you 
have resolved on doing it. Do not stand, “like the cat 
i* the adage,” lettinjj you dare not wait upon you 
would.’ 

• ‘Ay, but there’s an(^thcr quotation froA the same 
source about vaulting ambition.’ 

‘ yrue, sir, true ; but all these indicated an 
infirmity pf purpose in the man who used them. 
T’m sure you are not the person who would let a 
masculine wife take work out of your hands because 
you were afraid of it.’ 

‘ Well, hut you see there are things to be con- 
sidered, If I get the house for three months, I must 
collect a company, and few of the actors know me. I 
must ’ 

‘My dear sir,’ exclaimed TIistoff, suddenly rising 
and taking my hand, ‘ leave all that to me. Make 
me your stage-manager, your acting-manager^ your 
factotum, in fact, “ (Jf their own merits, modest 
men are dumb;” but I think I may venture to say 
that if there h a X)erfofmer who understands manage- 
ment in general, and stage-management in particular, 
llistolfis the man.* 

He sat down, satisfied that he had done himself 
justicic. I was loath, however, to invest him with 
supreme authority. Half the charm of the thing 
would be gone if I were not to bo the autocrat of the 
house. But I knew nothing of the details — nothing 
of the moderate expectations of actors. I had seen a 
great many of them on the stage, and could estimate 
their relative merits. Beyond this, it would not have 
been i)rudent to go. While I hesitated to reply, 
Hiatoff' assured me that his influence was so great 
that he could get me credit for cverytliing ; and if 
the receipts were not sufficient to make a full trea- 
sury on the Saturday, ho could always manage to 
patisfy everybody, by giving everybody something. 
Another tumbler of brandy and water, and the 
bargain was struck. 1 was to engage the theatre; 
and as soon as I was in possession, His toff was to 
commence operations. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining the lease of the 
house for three months. Tiiey were the three worst 
inonths in the year— July, August, and September— 
when nobody is in town; and it was therefore a 
great catch to find any one foolish enough to pay 
L.25 down in advance of the rent. I handed over 
the cheqtie, signed the agreement, and the proprietor 
gave me a note to the housekeeper in the hall to 
deliver over charge to me. 

Beliold me, after groping through sundry dark 
passages, narrowly oseaxfi^^ff fractures by occasional 
contact with obtrusive framework and scattered 
‘ properties,' standing in the centre of* the stage. A 
dim light streamed from a closed window at tjie back 
of the gallery. I could just see that everything was 

• very dingy and very dusty. There was a faint musty 
smell, mingled with sovpgons of escaped gas pervading 
the whole edifice. 

‘ The place wants cleaning up a bit, sir,’ said the 
seedy porter at my elbow. ‘ If so be as you *ve been 
and taken the house, you ’ve only to say the word, 
and I ’ll have the charwomen in directly.’ 

I made no answer, but asked for a pen and ink. 
Ho ‘ didn’t know as there was any ink in the bottle 
in the manager’s room, but ho thought he could find 
a*qui4 from somewhires: I spared him the trouble of 


the search, and told him I should come i^ain in the 
afternoon with Mr Histoff. 

‘ Mr Histoff, sir I Why, you ain’t never going to 
have him.’ 

Chiding the man for his remark, I left the theatre, 
and x>rocecding to the i>arlour of the tavern he had 
iiidicatod, was about to ring for paper, pens, and ink, 
when two gentlemen, who were seated at a table in the 
corner, suddenly turned round, end I found that one 
of them was Histoff himself. I was saved the trouble 
of writing, Hisloff’s friend was a decayed actor who 
had abandoned tlie active duties of the x>rofe8sion and 
become a prompter. Histoff introduced him. Ho 
was, as my stage-manager observed, the most downy 
chap ho knew ; up to anything, and familiar with 
every move on- the board— or boards. He hud helped 
managers to carry on tlieatros by the mere force of 
his reputation, llis word was a guarantee with the 
most incredulous. Histoff was in ecstasies to find 
him disengaged — a superfluous piece of exultation, by 
the way, seeing that they always wont hand in hand. 
It was rare to find Ilistofi* acting where Hinton did 
not x>rompt — and sometimes ‘ go on with a letter*’ 

Announcing that the theatre was mine for three 
months, 1 mentioned to Histoil* my wish to meet him 
in the manager’s apartment, in order to connnefice 
operations — to advertisement, engage 

l^crformers, and settle on the pieces we should i)pen 
witli. 

‘ But why go to a cold, damp, dusty theatre, when 
the whole thing could be settled at once on the spot?* 
asked my stage-manager, at the same time ringing 
for the waiter. 

Before I could reply, the drawcansir asked mo 
‘to give my orders.’ Btook the hint; and two goes 
of alcohol — Mr Hinton preferred Hollands — were soon 
on the table. 

The advertisement was quickly drawn up. It 
simply announced that, on a given night, the theatre 
— the best ventilated in the world — redecorated, with 
new scenery, machinery, dresses, &c., would open 
under the direction of Orlando Shakeshift, Hsq. ; and 
that ladies and gentlemen wishing for engagements 
wxre requested to present themselves at the theatre 
between the hours of eleven and four, during the 
next three days.* 

Sir Ilobert Walpole's anteroom, Oliver Goldsmith’s 
staircase, Marlborough Street police-oflice when the 
night-charges are brought up, are hut faint types of 
the approaches to a manager’s room when he is 
forming a company. Of- course Histoff had taken 
care to secure some of the best avaiiablo stock actors, 
but he left it to me to engage the stars and the 
minor people, and to fix tfie salaries. He had pre- 
viously given mo a list of the average emoluments 
of the professional brethren, adding, that in the tliree 
blank months they were glad to get ant/thing. 

Up to this time, I knew little of actors off the 
stage. My fancy had consequently invested them 
with many of the attributes of tlio characters tliey 
represented. I saw in the Hglit comedian a gentle- 
man of infinite vivacity; the old men I believed to 
be entitled to the respect duo to years. In the low 
comedian, I was always disposed to recognise a person 
of infinite mirth ; and the ladies, I felt assured, were 
the most disinterested, lovable x^ersons the mind 
could conceive. I was now to bo diliabused of my 
prepossessions. Not that there was not mueli per- 
sonal worth among the claimants for my favour. 
Self-regarding, self-denyiiffe, tenii>erate, unassuming, 
the majority of the theatrical profession are well 
entitled to respect. But they came to me in a new 
character. Each had a great deal to say in his or 
her own praise, each one anxious to drive a. good 
bargain, and stipulate for ‘business/ Tiie generous, 
light-hearted Harry Dorutons and Charles Surfaces 
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were pnrtfcular about pounds, flliillinps, artd pence ; 
tlie old hunkses who were always drawing close their 
purse-strings, or giving away their daughters and 
wards with large fortunes, were ready to accept any 
salary I liked to give them. One very saturnine old 
gentleman, whoso speciality was low comedy and 
general utility, was loud in his own eulogy. I told 
liirn I had often seen him play, but that liis humour 
did not strike me as peculiarly forcible. 

*But, sir,’ said he emphatically, and his eyes almost 
started from the poor fellow’s head, ‘I am starving!’ 

It vras self-evident. I engaged hinj, and gave him 
a small advance of salary, w'ith the mental reserva- j 
tion that I would certainly not employ him. The 
upper-crust ladies were very pertinacious. There was 
a transparent inconsistence in the v^ehemence with 
which they urged their own pretensions, and the 
earnestness with which they assured mo how much 
they w’ore in request elsewhere. I knew them all by 
sight or repute. The iitcdiocrity was unifoi'm ; per- 
sonal appearance carried the iiny. One can tolerate 
indifferent acting in a pretty woman ; in a plain one, 
it is unendurable?. 

In two days the company was formed. It looked a 
formidable affair when the names and callings were 
placed on a sheet of paper. There was a lirst old 
man and a second old man ; a first lady and a second 
lady ; a young walking-lady ; a singing chamber- 
maid, and a chambermaid who couldn’t sing, but could 
*go on’ in a ballet or a procession; there was a 
juvenile comedian — aged 55 — a heavy man, and an 
eccentric; two walking-gentlemen; an old woman; 
a low comedian ; a ‘ general utility * gentleman, who 
could do nothing well, and therefore was dubbed 
* general t/mtility ; ’ two servants ; six ballet-girls ; 
several supers — short for supernumeraries ; a band of 
fifteen musicians; prompter, property-man, call-boy, 
dressers, porters, carpenters, scene-painters, money- 
takers, check-takers, messengers, wardrobe-keepers, 
tailors, and, to close the catalogue, a stage-manager, 
an aetjng-manager, and tlie lessee himself, who, as 
llistoff said, ought to head the list of salaried people, 
because, if there was anything to bo had, he might as* 
well have a share. 

Scarcely had the advertisement appeared before I 
was inundated with manuscripts. I could now under- 
stand why managers either did not read the plays 
sent to them, or d(^laycd to do so until driven to it in 
despair. In less than a week there were forty pieces 
of all sorts on my table ! If tables ever groan, there 
was fine scope for the ngonlsing grief of mine. The 
weight of some of the dramas w'as overpowering. 
They bad evidently been written for a company of 
‘heavy men.* Dramas, melodramas, comedies, farces, 
burlesques, pantomimes, interludes, spectacles, extra- 
vaganzas — ay, and even a five-act tragedy — were 
submitted to my inspection, with letters highly com- 
plimentary to my judgment. I resolved honestly to 
read every piece and select the best. It was a very 
rash resolve; I had promised to perform an impossi- 
bility. Human nature never could have survived the 
attempt. One half the compositions were very poor 
translations from the Prench, others had been rejected 
in turn by every unfortunate man who liad ventured 
upon the cures of management; some were juvenile 
efforts, others the effusions of madmen, or madwomen. 
Out of the whole lot there was only one tolerable 
farce. Tt Was in two acts; the first act was good 
and complete, other was an inferior addendum. It 
turned out that the first adt had been adapted from a 
Palais-Boyai farce, the second was original. Histoff 
cut away the second, and I paid for the first. One 
tolerable act out of forty pieces comprehending one 
hundoBd . Surely, thought I, tlie power of 
dramatic qo^^b^^tion is not to be numbered among 
our En^illi^'qualitles. We cannot devise a plot, or 


fie a bad one with ordinary dialogno. Biilwcr, and 
Knowles, and Tom Tayldr rose enormously in my 
esteem. They have proved in their success the 
possession of a rare faculty. 

I was told, that when the theatre was open in the 
winter the receipts averaged L.60 a night. Making 
all due allowances for the diflference in the period of 
the year, I modestly calculated my own probable 
receipts at L.20, which would just have covered my 
expenses. I felt comfortable. Great pains’ were 
taken to give eclat to the opening-night. An address, 
written by myself, and delivered ,by llistoff in black 
tights, commenced the operations. A thrcoact 
comedy— oife of my own — ‘forn^ed the first course ; a • 
farce the second ; an extravaganza, with dancing 
therein, the third. The audience was select— sirmu- 
larly so. I had rather it liad been numerous. Tlie 
receipts w'ere L.O. Histoff saw that I was out of 
spirits. He consoled me with the remark that it was 
hardly yet known that we had opened the old house. 
It •would be better to-morrow. And it was better — 
by L.l, 7s.; and it continued to improve until on the 
Friday following it had reached L.IO, 158, On the 
Saturday, my treasurer informed me that the sum 
payable to the company and ‘the people’ — that is, 
carpenters, &c., was L.128, Gs, The money in his 
hands amounted to L.40, 188. He wanted L.87, 8s, 
My jaw fell. I glared at Histoff. He looked at 
me inquiringly. ‘Can’t you give him a cheque, 
governor ? ’ 

I confessed I had only L.50 left. 

* Well, let him have that. He can pay the “ little 
people ” (the poorer of the lot), and the others must 
take half-salaries.’ 

1 drew the cheque with a heavy heart ; and as one 
o’clock approached, I saw the members of the troupe 
go one by one to the treasury ; and I heard their 
remarks as they left it, ‘A regular do I’ ‘Shameful 
imposition !’ ‘I shan’t play to-night ! ’ and so on. I felt 
humiliRted. If any atom of the illusions of the drama 
had survived the first night’s performance, the scene 
before me dissipated it. From that moment, I 
beheld in the principal comedian not the hilarious 
representative of a dissolute nephew, but the angry 
father of a largo family, expecting L.8, and receiving 
but JjA, In the heroic woman who would have^ 
shared a crust iti a prison with the man she loved, I 
thenceforth saw only the bounceable prinxa donna^ who 
measured her reverence for a manager by his capacity 
to pay. 

From that evening I renounced the cares of lessee- 
ship, and they were readily assumed by the stage- 
manager, who had few scruples, and knew how to 
carry on with quarter-salaries, if need be. 

The lesson may have its uses. Let the drama 
continue an illusion to those whom fate has not 
ma le actors. There is not a more raj^id dissolving 
view than the metamorphosis from the idealities 
I before the curtain to an acquaintance with the realities 
behind. 


STORY OF A LAWSUIT, AND HOW* 
THE LAWYERS WERE PAID. 

The story of a lawsuit is not a fascinating title ; yet 
we venture to commend this particular story to a 
class of readers in whoso welfare we Jiave always 
taken an especial interest — namely, lively young 
ladies and gentlemen, not ordinarily addicted to dry 
study. 

Tlie lawsuit in question, he it observed, was not 
carried on between two obscure individuals, but 
between two corporate towns of considerable import- 
ance, at least in their own estimation. Qf tfie 
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E , But they looked for soroethingr more in this 

transaction than the mere receiving of interest from 
tlie borrowers, however high ; what this was, will be 
seen by following them in their further operations, 
consequent on their loan-transaction with the 
corporation, 

TJicre were many persons in the town of E 

who, by the profits of business, or by saving or some 
other means, had money by them which they wished 
to invest securely, in such a manner as to get an 
income from it w^ilhout the risk and trouble of trading 

with it. Kow, Messrs A ’s transactions with the 

corporation exactly offered them the opportunity 
which they were looking for. Lei us follow one of 
them step by step in his dealings with Messrs 
Einding that he has about one hundred 
pounds to spare, this person goes with this naoney to 

Messrs A , and tells them that ho is willing to 

take off their hands part of their bargain with the 
corporation — that is, to give Messrs A-- — one 
hundred pounds of hard nioney, on condition that 
they should cause the hank to make over to him for 
ever a fair i)ortion of the interest of the six thousand 
pounds at i)resent paid by the corporation to Messrs 

A . They let him see at once that he the 

right person come to the right place, lie wanted 
to buy w'hat they wanted to sell. It was, in fact, 
with a view to such selling that they had dealt at all 
with the corporation in the matter of the loan, 

* But mind,’ says the managing partner, ‘ you are 
not going to have as good a bargain with us, you 
know, as we had with the gentlemen at the town- 
hall yonder. We don’t mean that you should get as 
much for your hundred pounds as we got for <fUrs.’ 

‘ Why so ? ’ replies the applicant, bristling up at 
once for combat, ‘ Why so, Mr Pounce ? ’ 

‘ Simply because, if w'e were to do what you seem to 
expect, we should he taking a good deal of trouble 
with the disinterested purpose of accommodating you, 
without any advantage to ourselves ;Vhich is not our 
way of dcjing business. You know very well that 
small 'capitalists like you, who cannot deal directly 
with the corporation, could not get 5 per cent, for 

their money safely in the town of E . They' 

w’ould hardly get as much as 4 per cent, with such 
good security as wo can offer. So, if you deal w'itli 
us, it must he on these terms. Pay down one 
hundred good sovereigns, and you will receive from 
us eighty pounds of corporation stock. No more. 
And mark this ; at the rate of 5 per cent., which, you 
know, is the rate of interest paid by the corporation, 
you will, by the rules of arithmetic, be paid four 
pounds for eighty. So that, by getting eighty pounds 
stock for your liundred sovereigns, you will he getting 
4: per cent, for your money.’ 

After this explanation, the terms proposed were 
accepted, and the matter was settled by Messrs 

A directing the proper clerk at the bank to 

subtract tlie sum of eighty pounds from the six 
thousand standing in their xiarnies in the bank-books, 
and to place it to the name of the purchaser, leaving 

to Messrs A only the remaining five thousand 

nine hundred and twenty. The clerk did as he was 

directed by Messrs A , without knowing or 

inquiring what had passed between them and the 
purchaser in question ; that being a matter with which 
neither the hiyik nor* the corporation had any concern 
— it being sufficient for them to know that the 
purchaser bad become the possessor of eighty pounds 
of the corporation stock, and that tlierefore, in future, 
they were to pay four pounds out of tlie three hundred 
— the whole interest, as before mentioned, of the six 
tJiousand they had borirowed — to him instead of 
Messrs A^— • 

This in the language of the bank, was 

called a stock; Messrs A were said 


to have add out eighty pounds stock, and the other . 
party was said to liave bought in. 

It can hardly be necessary to remind even a lively 
young lady, if she has paid us the flattering cc^mpli- 
ment of giving any attention to our not very lively 
details, that this word stock, whether spoken of as 
six thousand or eighty pounds stock, did not imply 
that there were six thousand pounds or eighty pounds 
in nioney kept in the bank; for the mx thousand 
pounds originally borrowed belonged altogether to 
the corporation, and had been long since expended, 
but implied only the writing down in the hooks of the 
bank six thousand or eighty pounds, sliewiiig how 
much niongy was to be paid anmiall}^ according to a 
certain rate of interest, to the persons to whose names* 
the six thousand or the eighty pound stock was 
written down. ♦ 

In this way, before the year was past, Messrs 

A had disposed, in different sums to different 

persons, of the whole of their six thousand pounds 
stocik, and had ceased to he creditors of the cor- 
poration ; which, instead of Messrs A , had for ^ 

creditors the various purchasers of stock in the town * 
of E . 

The result of the transaction, as affecting Messrs 
A-- — , was this : for the six thousand x>ounds stock 
created by the six thousand pounds in money originally 
advanced by them, they received eventually, by their 
various sales, seven thousand five hundred pounds in 
money ; if they sold the wliolo at the same rate at 
which the first sale was effetited — namely, eighty 
pounds stock for one hundred pounds in money ; one 
liundred xiounds stock for one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds in money, and so on : so that they nmde 
a clear profit of fifteen hundred pounds by their 
dealings in corporation stock. Tlfo various purchasers 
would, it is clear, get exactly 4 per cent, for their 
money ; for although they actually received five 
I pounds interest for- every hundred pounds stocJc they 
bought, yet, having paid one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds in money for this same stock, they would, 
in fact, be receiving the five pounds interest for one 
hundred and twenty^ve pounds of money; and five for 
one hundred and twenty-five is at the rate of four for 
a hundred, or 4 per cent. 

In the meanwhile the corporation continued all along 
to iiay the same three liundred pounds, neither more 
nor less ; the only difference being that the bank, in 
behalf of the corporation, paid it in v^arious portions 
to various persons, instead of paying the whole to 
Messrs A . 

Whilst these sales were going on, the people of the 
town would ask, from time to time, on what terms 
I they were made ; and the question would he put in 
I this form : ‘ What is the price of the c{)rporation 
stock ? ’ and the answer would be, * one hundred and 
twenty-five,’ or, * the funds are at one hundred and 
twenty-five;’ meaning, of course, that the price of 
one hundred pounds stock was one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds in money. 

It soon came to, pass, as might he expected, that 
some of those who had jiurcliased stock of Messrs 

A ^ as an eligible investment of money, for whudi 

they had no immediate use, wished to have their 
money again instead of stock ; but they could not get 
this money from the corporation, because, though 
they now stood in the place of creditors of the corpor- * 
ation, yet, being bound by the original contract entered 

into by the corporation with Messrs^A , they 

could not demand payment of more than the interest. 
What, then, could those poor people do who had 
urgent occasion to turn their stock into money ? The 
simplest thing in the world. They could do by others • 

what Messrs A had done by them — sell their 

stock to those who wanted to buy ; and there were 
purchasers enough to be found in the town of E — . 
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It was easy enough, therefore, to sell. But there was i 
at this time a strong reason against selling without 
necessity. The truth is, the price of the corporation 
stock had fallm. For this fall, there were many causes. 
The cultivation of land, for instance, had of late become 
more i>rofitahle, tempting investment in that way 
rather than in the purchase of corporation stock. 
Some now speculations, also offering large profits, had 
found favoul with the citizens, producing the aaipo 
result.. Above all, there was a general apprehension 
that the corporation would be obliged to have recourse 
to another loan, winch, it watf supposed — ^for reasons 
wljich we will not inflict on our lively young ladies 
and gentlemen — would considerably damagp the value 
*of the* old stock. Whatever the cause, the corpor- 
ation stock was now as low as eightj^that is, a 
hundred pounds in stock might bo had for eighty 
pounds in money. The first purchaser was among 
the sufierers. After his first dealings with Messrs 

A- , he had purchased rather too largely, when the 

corporation stock bore so high a price. Now, in 
sudden want of money, lie sold out one hundred 
pounds of his stock at a most unhappy time ; for, as 
we have seen, ho would get only eighty pounds in 
money for the same amount of stock for which he 
had given one hundred and twenty-five pounds ; being 
a loser, by this double transaction of buying and 
selling, to the amount of forty -five pounds. 

As for the new purchaser, ho made G]; per cent, of 
his money, for thougli, like everybody else, he received 
only five pounds interest on the hundred pounds 
stock transferred to liis name in the bank-books, yet 
since lie had given only eighty pounds for it in money, 
he was in fact receiving tlio live pounds interest for 
eighty pounds; and five for eighty is at the rate 
of. six pounds fi.vc sliillings for one hundred pounds, 
or per cent. 

Many others parted with the stock which they had 

purchased of Messrs A ; and many to whom they 

sold it parted with it again, at difierent times, and on 
different terms, according as the price of the corpora- 
tion’s stock rose or fell, so that tho stock was in 
constant circulation, as it were, in various portions, 
among the inhabitants of the town, and thus became 
a new sort of transferable property ; sc much so, 
that the business of efiecting the difierent transfers 
became a distinct trade, carried on by persons called 
stock-brokers. To these men every buyer and seller 
went; and by them tho whole business was settled 
for a small consideration, the buyer not knowing of 
wliom he bought, and the seller as little knowing to 
wliom he sold his stock. 

It is of course perceived tliat in. all these transac- 
tions the rising and falling of the jirice of stock affected 
not at all either the corporation or the actual holders 
• of their stock, whilst they held it, but only the buyers 
and sellers at the time of buying and selling; for 
the corporation continued to pay, find the holders of 
stock to receive five pounds for every hundred pounds 
stock — the whole stock continuing to bo what it was 
! at first, six thousand pounds, and tlie whole interest 
^ three hundred pounds, neither more nor less. 

Jt was not long heloro the corporation found itself 
obliged to do as the knowing ones of tlie town had 
predicted— to borrow more money. 

The mode of proceeding in the case of this new loan 
' was ])reciaely the same as in that of tlie first ; but the 
affairs of tho corporation being in a flourishing state, its 
credit fully r#-e8tablishe(l, and a speedy termination 
of the lawsuit being confidently expected — moreover, 
and especially, the general rate of interest for money in 
the town being lower than it used to he, the corpora- 
•tion was able to effect this new loan on better terms. 
Tliis time, it was to pay only 4 per cent, on the whole 
loan. The same transactions of buying and selling 
togk place in this case as in the former; and this 


new stock was brought into circulation with the old, 
bearing of course a different price proportioned to tho 
different rate of interest— that is, when one hundred 
pounds of the old stock, paying 5 per cent, interest, 
should be sold for one hundred pounds in money, or, 
in the language of the bank, it should be at /jor, the 
same amount of the new stock would bo sold for only 
eighty pounds, or thereabonts t for, somehow or other, 
the price of the different stocks was not exacth 
proportioned to the different rate of interest which 
they boro. It is hardly necessary to add that these 
two kinds of stock were called, respectively, the 5 per 
cents, and the 4 per cents. 

The time at length arrived when the corporation 
was able to relieve itself of a part of tho burden of 
paying the interest of its debt, without doing injustice 
to the holders of its stock. To undcr8ta||d this, it 
must bo remembered, that at tho time when tho 
money was borrowed, it was expressly stipulated, that 
although the corporation could never bo required to 
repay the principal, it should alvrays have the right to 
do so — that is. though the holder of stock, wdio vgas 
tho creditor, could nevOr oblige the corporation, 
standing in the place of debtor, to paift the corporation 
might oblige tho holder of stock to receive money 
instead of stock ; atid so, b}' clearing oil the debt, put 
:m end for ever to the payment of interest. Well, 
then, the corporation, having a little more money 
than usual in hand, and taking advantage of a time 
when the common rate of interest was unusually low, 
ventured to give notice to the holders of the 5 per 
cent, stock, that it was ready to pay them off, and 
that it certainly should do so forthwith, unless fflicy 
would consent to receive in future per cent, 
instead of 5. 

The corporation was, in fact, by no means prepared 
to pay the whole of the six thousand pounds. But it 
w'as easy enough to guess that the greater part of the 
holders of tho 5 per cent, stock w^ould Kubnjit to tho 
proposed reduction of interest, rather than receive the 
money cand be paid off’; because, in the then state of 
the money-market, wdien they had received the 
money, tlicy would not know how to dispose of it 
again, so .as to get even so much as 4^ per cent, for 
it. Almost all did, in fact, consent to the reduction. 
Tho few that did not, Uic corporation had money 
enough in hand to i>‘iy off. 

We have spoken throughout of the governing cor- 
poration as borrowing tiio money, and paying the 
interest; but, in trutli, tho party really borrowing 

and paying was the town of E collectively. The 

loan was sanctioned by tho council which was elected 
by the town, and supposed to represent its wishes 
and interests. The money was borrowed for public 
purposes, and used in upholding the rights of the 
whole community; and most assuredly tlio inliahit- 
ants of the town were the paymasters, and ]>orc the 
whole burden ; for it was on them tliat those taxes 
were inipoBcd, by the x^roducc of whicli the interest of 
the loan was paid. 

It may be as well to mention here, that there was 
another legislative council, called the Upper Council, 
whose consent, jointly with that of the council already 
spoken of, was required in the case of this and all 
other legislative proceedings ; Imt as this lJpi)er 
Council was not elected by the inhabitants, and was 
of much leas weight and importance in iponey matters 
— having, in fact, nothing to do with them but to say 
yes or no to what had been already proposed and 
sanctioned by the other council — wo have not thought 
it expedient to lengliien and comxdicatc our narrative 
by introducing it. 

The corporation, we are sorry to say, did not stop 
at the two loans already mentioned. Tempted by tho 
facility with which these had been effected, \liey 
raised many more on various terms; so that the 
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interest pai(3 amounted at last to many tliou8andi» 
instead of hundreds, us at first. Let us consider the 
rflTect of this. We Iiave said that by this system of 
funding debts, a now sort of property %vas created, 
passing from hand to hand by sale, just like any 
other property, as estates or houses. But by using 
the terms, ‘ creating a now sort of property,’ we must 
not be supposed to mean tiiat any actual addition 
was made to the wealth of the town; the only 
immediate effect w^as to make a new distribution of 
the wealth already possessed, which may easily be 
shewn by an instance. A proprietdr of houses in 

the town of E derived from the rent of his 

houses, twenty in number, an annual income of L.200, 
each being let for L.IO a year. ♦Now, for his share of 
the taxes raised for the payment of the interest of the 
public deM, he paid L.10 annually. The effect to 
him would he the same as if one of his houses w'as 
taken from him, and given to some one or other of 
the public creditors or holders of the corporation 
stock. And so it would be in all cases. The facility, 
indeed, with which this new sort of property was 
transferred and circulated ffom liand to hand, might 
help the trading affairs and money-dealings of the 
town, and so contribute indirectly to its wealth and 
prosperity ; hut directly, M I have said, there was 
no addition to the wealth of the town, only a new 
distribution of it — a taking of a portion of it out 
of the pocket of one person and putting it into the 
pocket of another. 

Whatever benefits may arise from iho system of 
funding debts, they must needs be overbalanced by 
its efviU, when it is carried to a great excess, as was 

eventually the case in the town of E . Some of 

these evils were set forth by a sagacious politician of 
the place in an evening conversation with a friend, a 
part of %vhicli we had the advantage of overheating. 
^Yes, toy dear sir,* says the politician, ‘I am begin- 
ning to think that this borrowing of money by the 
corporation is a very sad affair. I am not thinking 
of my own sufferings ; I Jiave too much public spirit 
for th&t, though, indeed, they are not inconsiderable; 
for 1 think you must have observed that w'e pay more 
than we did before the lawsuit for the little articles 
wliich W’e purcliasG at the shops — all owing to these 
weary loans ; for, to get money to pay the interest of 
them, they tax and re*tax almost everything that is 
bought and sold. 1 don’t complain of the shopkeepers, 
poor things ! They can do nothing else ; for you see, 
my dear friend, when an article which was sold for a 
shilling has n tax of a penny put ujpbn it, it most be 
sold for thirteenpence ; indeed, political econo- 
mists will tell you that a little more must be added 
than the single penny. On that, however, I reserve 
my opinion. But, as 1 said, it is not of these little 
matters I complain^ Our manufacturing friends are 
like to he ruined.’ The listener looked aghast. ' Yes, 
it is even so. You know that our manufacturers 
supply oven distant towns with their manufactured 
goods, because they are supposed to produce cheaper 
and better articles than others. But how can they 
any longer produce cheap things, when the materials 
from i^^hich they are made, owing to these fatal loans^ 
are heavily taxed ? 1 am told, indeed, that the raw 
material, as it is called, is no longer texed. 1 don’t 
know how this may be; but everything else being 
made dearer by tlicse taxes, the manufacturers must 
pay their workmen more, and make up for it by 
putting a higher price on the manufactured articles. 
Then their old customere will leave them, and go to 
untaxed or more lightly taxed manufacturing places. 
Why, it was oftly j'osterday I was told by our very 
sensible young hair^dresser, that those odious wretches 
with whom we have been at law so long, will under- 
sell bs or otlier, and even those greedy, 

gra$pi^||mcie Samians— -though they, I believe 


i have not many manufactures yet. But there is even 
worse than this.’ Here our politician, perceiving that 
his friend had shut his eyes, to save them, abruptly 
concluded his lecture with some iudistinct mutterings 
to himself about the fact, that fundholders belonged 
generally to the unproductive classes, so that the 
loans and funded debts caused a large quantity of 
money to be unprofitahly wasted by being withdrawn 
frqfn productive industry — which last w^c&ds he pro- 
nounced with strong emphasis. 

Tliere were, however, moralists in the place who 
took higher ground than our politician. The dis^ 
senting clergyman, a man of great talent and respect- 
ability, denounced the whole system of funding debts 
as morally wrong, on tho ground that we have no ‘ 
right to burden posterity with our debts without their 
consent. To this it was replied, that it is not easy to 
I get the consent of posterity ; but that wlien the case 
is very urgent, and the loan is judged to be as neces- 
sary for tho future welfare of posterity as for our own, 
it might be permitted to take the leave which could 
not be given. In short, when it is, as the French love 
to say, of two things, one, either to lot the country 
be disgraced and ruined, or to raise a loan, and fund 
the debt, it may bo w<jll to anticipate consent, and 
presume tho future gratitude of posterity for tho wise 
discretion exercised by their forefathers. 

And now, in conclusion, wc have to make a humhle 
apology to the lively young ladies and gentlemen who 
may liave been cheated by a mask— though a very 
transparent one— into reading about those awfully 
dull things, the national debt and the funds. Fortlie 

town of E , let Great Britain and Ireland be 

substituted ; for the mayor and Ins cabinet, the Queen 
and her ministers ; for the two councils, the Houses 
of Lords and Commons ; for the elected council, the 
I House of Commons, in which House all money- 
bills must originate ; for the clerk of the tolls, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of the Queen’s 
cabinet ministers, who is always a member of the 
House of Commons; for the lawsuit, a w’ar or any 
other public matter, requiring a larger aniount of 
money that! can bo raised for immediate use by tax- 
ation, such as tho compensation gift to tlie West 
Indian proprietors of slaves ; and above all, let 
millions bo substituted for liundreds, our renders will 
have in the foregoing story a rude and faint sketch 
of that monstrous thing, the national debt, its causes 
and consequences. 

The system of creating a permanent national debt 
by funding began soon after the Revolution of IGBD. 

A few statements of facts will sliew with what rapid 
strides it «advanceiid> In 1093, the permanent debt 
amounted to about one million two hundred thousand 
pounds, which had been borrowed at 8 per cent. In 
1714, that is, in seventeen years, it was swelled to 
nearly fifty-four millions. . This great increase w’as 
occasioned by the expensive continental wars in which 
tliis country had been engaged in the roigiis of William 
and Anne. After this, it was slightly reduced ; but 
in 1748 it had mounted again to seventy-eight 
millions. In 1700, at the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War, it was seventy-five millions ; at the doge 
of it, it had attained what was then thought the fright- 
ful amount of one hundred and thirty-nine millions. 
More than ninety-seven millions w’cro added to tho 
debt during the American war. At the peace of * 
Amiens in 1802, it amounted to more than six hundred 
and twenty millions. In 1 831, the permanent national . 
debt amounted to rather more than seven hundred 
and fifty-seven millions, on which the annual interest 
paid was a little more than twenty-four millions. 
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PllICB 


' A SOUVENIR OF A DINNER. 
Standing irresolute at the hook-stall at the Groat 
Northern terminus, King’s Cross, uncertain in whicli 
of the red and 3 xdlo\v volumes I should invest half-a- 
orowii for my menial delectation on a journey to 
Edinburgh, m 3 " eye rested on a little brochure called 
2Vic Art of Diniiuj, 

We all know how to eat^ but very few of us know 
how to dine. ^J'lie one is a suggestion of nature, the 
other is an eflbrt of high art, in wliich we are con- 
stantly frustrated. Providence sends meats, and the 
proverb tells us how those good things are neutralised 
b^' the envoys of the I*rince of Darkness. There is no 
enterprise to which the human mind can bo directed 
more noble in itself, or more profitable to mankind, 
than the conversion of fish, flesh, fowl, fruits, and 
vegetables into supid and nutritious materiel. I will not 
say it has been the stud^" of niy life to dine well, for 
in our hot ^-outh we care little wdiat we cat, or when, 
or how the meat is dressed. Vest tonic autre chose when 
the actual palate becomes a little fantastical from 
use, tlie ideal tfisto somewhat refined by experience, 
and the gratification of epicurean guests an object of 
social, and olten of high })olitical importance. Hence 
the last half of my life has been consecrated to gas- 
tronomic consideralions. At thirty', I began to suspect 
the merits of boiled mutton and caper sauce ; at forty, 
boiled beef and niutton-cbopa were discarded from 
my table ; at fifty, I peremptorily: discharged my cook 
fur daring to place a suet-pudding before me. But 
if I thus circumscribed the limits of my carte in one I 
way", 1 enlarged tliem in another. If I dismissed my ! 
old-established pieces rle resistance^ my heavy battalions 
and siege-train, I enlisted an immense body of light 
infantry and Hying-artillcry in their places. The 
radius of my bill of fare is very extensive, comprising 
innumerable French dishes witli ingenious titles, and 
many" of my own conception with loyal and po^iulnr 
designations. Ask at the Waterloo or Anderson’s 
(la^e Maegregor’s), in Princes Street, for a pdtc a la 
provost dEdinhourg, or an Atdd liee.kie magorraise, and 
you will see that I have some pretensions to culinary 
.skill. Still, I am not satisfied; none but egotists 
are easily" pleased with their ow'U w'ork. I believe 
I have yet mych to learn of the sublime science of 
dining. The Walkers, Udes, Savailns, and so forthj 
thought only of providing for a party vary^ing from 
eight to tw’enty guests, and even more. Few liave 
taught us how one person may dine. The otlier day% 
in the Dover train, I fell in with an alderman who 
was going over to Paris for the first time in his life. 

‘ Ta dine at the frois F2 h'es or Durand's 9 * I concluded. 


‘ O dear, no — to see tlie Tooleries and the Loover, 
etcetera. What do I care for Frencli kickshaws? 
No— a man must be par tickler indeed who couldn’t 
be satisfied w ith old English fare.’ 

‘Just so,’ I replied, falling into his humour— 

* turtle, venison, turbot, and all that.* 

‘Now,* said lie, turning towards me, and looking 
me full in the face, ‘how«you talk! You fellows of 
the West End, or the country, have the most erro- 
neous conceptions of an alderman’s appetite. It is 
true, we give the best of fare in our power to our 
guests on public occasions; but see us in private — 
we are perfect anchorites!’ And he sank back in 
his seat, the very t.vpe of a self-denying Silenus. 

‘ You amaze nu*,’ I rejoined : ‘ the popular notion 
runs quite the other way.’ 

My curiosity was greatly piqued, and I resolved to 
lead my" companion to a disclosure of an ascetic alder- 
man’s fare en solitude. 

‘Tell me, sir,’ said I, continuing the conversation, 
‘if I don’t take too great a liberty", wdiat may be your 
ideas of gastronomic simplicity.’ * 

‘ My' ideas of simplicity t Why", give me but a 
basin of Scotch broth (the most exhilarating of 
broths— the very ehampngue of soups), followed by a 
tender rump-steak and oyster-sauce; a bird, accord- 
ing to the season ; a pudding or a tart, and a piece of 
Stilton ; with a glass of sherry after my soup, porter 
with my steak, and a pint of port after my cheese; 
and I would w^ish for nothing more!’ 

If I was amazed before, I was now petrified. 
Truly, a most moderate gourmand ; quite a rigor- 
ous, self-denying Barmecide. The description con- 
jured to my mind a vision of Sancho Panza feasting 
in prosperity. But the alderman’s little sketch did 
not provide the lesson I expected. It did not help 
me to arrange a dinner for a solitary bachelor of 
delicate appetite and limited means. I was, and 
still am, at a loss in that important particular ; 
therefore it was that (tlie reader must pardon the 
long digression) I laid out eighteenpenco in the Art 
of Dining^oue of Mr Murray’s volumes of Railwag 
j Reading — and had cut all the leaves before tlie train 
had emerged from the tunnel which darkens the road 
between King’s Cross and Potter’s Bar. * 

Tlie book proved to be a reprint of Mr Hayward’s 
article from the Qttarterly^^ good i^sum€ of all that 
liad been w'ritten on the subject of gastronomy, and 
an amusing collection of anecdotes of famous cooks, 
and equally famous patrons of cooks, from Louis XIV. 
to Lord Alvanley. It is very edifying, and nqarly 
complete. If the author and the accomplished diners- 
out and dimier-givers whom Mr A. H. consuUedi have 
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failed in anything, it U in doing justice to curries — 
the most .delicious of all methods of dressing certain 
kiiiiJs of human food. See how readily the thousands 
of hhiglishmen aud Scotchmen wlio go to India adapt 
themselves to it ; and how the pleasure of returning 
to their native land in the, autumn of life is qualified 
by the sacrifice of what liad become a slue qud non 
in the daily meal. An English curry is ordinarily a 
detestable mess, a gross imposition, a downright 
insult to the cultivated palate, Eowl or rabbit 
smeared with turmeric and black pepper, and served 
up with half boiled rice— that's an English mComjere'fk 
notion of the thing. A native of the Andaman 
islands w^ould recoil from it with horror; and Jack 
Pand>% of the 34th Bengal Native Infantry, would 
find in such garbage a new apology for mutiny, in 
which his officers w^ould sustain liim. But try a 
curry made as a first-class Indian khansumaJt, or 
butler, would fabricate it. It is easily done. I know 
two families who have acquired a respectable status 
in society by its adoption. You have all the ingredi- 
ents at hand-T-saffron, the pulp of the cocoa-nut, 
butter, garlic, red pepper, onions (whicli should be 
fried separately), salt, an apple ; and, mind mo, use 
only fat meats of an open^grain. The smooth, im- 
penetrable texture of rabbit and chicken renders it 
quite impossible for the meat to become even partially 
saturated with the curry-stuff thus compounded ; and 
unless that is done, you may as well serve up the leg 
of a chair or table with your rice. Shrimps and cels 
make admirable curries, for the same reason that pork 
and mutton are to be commended. Tlicy gratefully 
reciprocate service ; they impart to the condiment 
some of their own exquisite flavour, while they receive 
the saffron impregnation. A shrimp or prawn curry, 
served with well- boiled rice, wmuld enable a minister 
of state to win over the most bitter opponent and 
selfish intriguer in the shape of a foreigh ambassador. 
But let that pass. I do not quarrel with A. IJ. for 
omitting to speak of things wJjich only orientalists 
can upderstand. No, I forgive him for liis modesty ; 
and I also honour him for the praise en passant lie 
has bestowed on ray lamented friend, Alexis Soyer. 
He says of tho deceased ; ‘ He is a clover man, of 
inventive genius, and inexhaustible resource ; but bis 
execution is hardly on a par with his conception, 
and he is more likely to earn bis immortality by his 
soup-kitchen, than by his soup.’ 

I am not quite sure that this is a just estimate, 
though it is kindly meant. A great cook is no more 
expected to make his dishes than a great general is 
required to head every charge of cavalry. It is his 
province to conceive, plan, direct, leaving to tlic 
engineer^ of hie haltcrit de ciiisine to operate their 
pleasant warfare. This was Soyer's forte. If he had 
been a wealthy man, he W'ould have devoted his 
mornings to the conceptions of dishes, whic.h his 
friends should have eaten in the evening. I once 
dined with him. He was then maitre de cuisine at the 
Reform Club. Eight or nine years have x>aesed away, 
and I have eaten much since ; but the recollection of 
that dinner is unfading. It ‘lingering haunts the 
greenest spot in memory’s waste,’ as poor Tom Moor© 
sang in one of his most charming chanson Soyer was 
supreme in the basement-story. His chambers were 
united with the kitchen. He was ‘ monarch of all 
he surveyed.’* The dinner took place in his chambers, 
and tfiis is how it came about. 

I had been conversing with the great chief about 
his mS^er, and observeiThow proud he niust feel to 
minister to the appetites of so many hundreds of men 
8upci|^|)^y their intelligence and station to theordinary 
run m EngHshincn. ’ Bah ! ’ he exclaimed ; ‘ they do 
no faj pureciate mo or my cookery. It is thrown away 
There axe many gourmands among them, 
^ q|^ery few gourmets. Excepting Lord M. H., there is 


hardly one of them that knows how to order a dinner; 
and if he leaves it tp me, and gives carte blanche as to 
the price, ten to one but he invites people who would, 
as readily eat a piece of under-done roast beef. What 
do they know of bouch^s de lapereau a la Pomnadour, 
or noisettes de veau d la Velhroi, ganiies (Tune soumsef It 
is terrible, my dear friend, to tldnk how great taloi>t 
is prostituted before such coarse follows.* I felt he 
was quite right, and I tol4 him so, ana I repeated 
part of Goldsmitlfs notions of a good company over a 
liaunch of venison. ‘ Tenez,* he resumed ; ‘ 1 think 
you could appreciate a superior dinner. 1 think you 
arc a man before whom 1 could venture to deploy tho 
highest effarts of my poor genius. Como and dine^ 
with me on Saturday next. Wo can repose from the 
fatigues of mind and stomach on the Sunday. Invite 
five friends. Our table must be round, and our jmirty 
limited to eight. Thus all can share in the conversa- 
tion. You and I, and a French friend of mi no —a con- 
fidential envoy from the enmnier dc la bonche, du Prince 
Pi'esident de la R-r-r-rvpubliquc — will make three. Ask 
the rest yourself, and let tliern bo beaux csprils* I 
ac(?cpted tlie invitation. 

It took me an hour to consider which of the mon in 
my small circle would best suit the occasion. It is 
not often tliat the most brilliant intellect is a6.sociatcd 
with the most undeniable palate. Faraday is content 
with a cutlet ; Tennyson is said to affect tripe, I 
don't believe it. However, when 1 had deliberated, 
made out list after list, ami then weeded and pruned 
the collection, I decided on my five. A. was a brilliant 
M.P,, as M.P.s go ; B. was a barrister ; C., an actor 
of abounding quiet humour; 1),, an artist— a suiicrb 
historical painter ; E., a soldier and traveller. The 
literary interest was represented poorly onougli by 
myself. 

The dinner-hour was eight; wo were punctual. 
The table was chastely spread — a tazza of flow ers in 
the centre ; a vase would have obscured tho guests 
from each other. A gas chandelier above illuminated 
the table. There were knives, forks, aud napkins for 
the eight guests— nothing more — not even a salt- 
cellar — on the whitest of damask cloths. Soyer was 
conlial in his welcome. His face beamed wdth the 
pleasure which a sense of iriuinph and a prospect of 
enjoyment is sure to impart. lie took his seat, and 
a .servant brought in one dish. We had no soup. 
‘It is a mistake,* said the incomiiarablo Soyer, ‘to 
provide a pool for the reception of viands. You only 
drown them.* The first course was fish, of which 
three descriptions came in, one after the other, so 
that they shouhl bo hot. I remember there filets 
dt sole d la Normande; but I remember nothing more 
of the many dishes which succeeded each other at 
prolonged intervals, all seasoned, all cut uji, and 
temporarily reunited, so that a silver fork removed 
the slices without the intervention of a knife. Their 
measured entree allowed repose to the stomach, time 
for wine, and time for talk. We did not make a 
toil of a pleasure. There were several wines, each 
adapted to a particular dish ; they were sipped deli- 
berately ; it was necessary that an amalgam should be 
established within, and tlie palate allowed an oppor- 
tunity of reviving. Do you blame me that 1 do not 
remember the details of the dinner, fascinated as 1 
was with the ensemhhi Then blame tho girl in^ 
Bulwer’s Pompeii who had never noticed the colour of 
her lover’s eyes. How many a man remembers with 
what intense enjoyment he read Walter Scott’s 
Waverleg, but how few ean recall a single passage of 
the unapproachable work ! Then blame me not if I 
forget all. AU?— no! I do remember me of one 
feature of the dinner; it was too striking to ber 
forgotten. 

We had reached the last course-*it was midnight, 
and yet no one was suffering from repletion. The 
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servitor now bronght us in ham, boiled, clothed in 
grated bread, and decorated with a papiilote of fool- 
scap. ‘O Soyer,’ exclaimed the guests with one 
voice, ‘what appetites you must suppose us to 
I)oBso88l* We had eaten of innumerable meats, and 
' ratlier preferred a good dessert. ‘Cut/ said the 
gastronome to me, indifferent to the appeal of liis 
friends. I looked at him imploringly ; Wliy carve 
what no one would eat? Ilia expression was sternly 
resolute, Napoleon I/s could not have been more 
obdurate. ‘Everybody who dines with me must cat 
what I command. Cut, I say ; you will not repent it* 
Slap went the knifo into the neiglihourliood of the 
^knuckle, the meat yielding with the nwist graceful 
condescension. The •second insertion revealed tlie 
trick. It was a cake,' of the pound-cake quality, filled 
wieti vanille ice! Well might ho call it ^jomhon (t la 
surprise^ for our v^eak minds were astonished exceed- 
ingly. Everybody had a corner for that ham. Soyer 
then told us tlnit. it was notliing very new, though 
uncommon. He had once i)racjfi8ed the same device 
at the house of Sir Eohort Peel, on a grander scale, 
lie Iiad prepared an entire course of imitative game — 
pheasants, partridges, snipe, hare — all were qdteaux^ 
with iced creams in their inwards. Colonel Peel, the 
present Secretary of State for War, presided ; the 
lady of Sir Robert was at the other hand. ‘Why, 
wliat "s the meaning of this?’ exclaimed the colonel, 
who had the hare before him. ‘We have done with 
game.* ‘Never mind,' said her ladyship, who was in 
the secret; ‘you have only to carve ; nobody *s obliged 
to oat.* And he did carve, as prodigiously astounded 
at the results as ho was when Lord Derby sent to 
him a few months ago, and placed him at the head of 
the War-ofiloe. 

Towards the close of the dinner, one of the servants 
of the establisliriient came in with what appeared, at 
first sight, to bo a diminutive jack-in-tlie-green. 

‘Ah, ha !' said our host, ‘that 's just the thing. I 
think the duchess will bo pleased.* 

This M-ns another surprise, at least for us. Alexis 
had devised a bouquet of game for the Duchess of 
Sutherland. It consisted siinidy of a framework 
resembling a boy’s kite, and about five feet high. On 
this, mingled with evergreen leaves, so as to conceal 
the frame, were placed, with much grace and effect, a 
hare, two rabbits, a pheasant, partridges, grouse, 
plovers, snipe, larks, and ducks — all made fast to the 
frame. A picture of this clever contrivance after- 
W’nrds appeared in the Illustrated News ; but a wood- 
cut covered with black ink conveyed no idea of the 
beaut}’^ of the original, or of the variety of plumage 
that reposed on a rich and glossy green. 

We rose from table a little before one, to adjourn 
to the kitchen, to ace the modus operandi, and give 
orders for a supper of broils and devils. As I turned 
round, I saw a portrait of the late Madame Soyer 07i 
the wall in crayons, and in an unusually low part of 
the wall. I was tempted to remark upon the singu- 
larity. ‘Tliere is a little story attached to that,' 
said Soyer with a melancholy smile. ‘The house 
was being whitewashed ; I was out of the way when 
my poor wife called. With lier usual fun, she seized 
a piece of charcoal, and immediately sketched her 
sweet face on the wall, and when it was finished, 
she said to one of the plasterers : “ There, tell Monsieur 
Soyer that a lady paid him a visit, aud she has left 
her card ! '" 

The broil8 proved as superb in their way os the 
stews, boils, roasts, and fries which had preceded 
them. It w'ae two o'clock in the morning l^fore we 
parted company. Tumblers of whisky-punch crowned 
the feast, in which, to say the truth, there had been 
a rare concurrence of physical and intellectual eejqy- 
mciit. The barrister's wit was as sparkling as the 
Mosel; the M.P.’s remarks had the solidity of tlie 


port; tho player’s fun fizzed with the champagne. 
Much w'as eaten, a great quantity was drunk; and my 
concluding phrase will be tho best commentary on 
the super] ati VO excellence of the entertalnment—no 
one had a headache the next day I Let us respect 
the memory of Alexis Soyer. 

* ____ ■ 

THE BATTLE OF THE CENTURIES. 

In our defence of the eighteenth century against the 
diatribes of Mr Carlyle (see No. 252), we had but 
little room to illustrate the spirit of that preceding 
age with which tho philosopher of Clielsea and all 
other lovers of earnestness and decisive courses are 
so much enamoured. Let us now, then, recur to the 
subject. 

First, however, let us fully admit that the seven- 
teenth century produced men who, for their lights, 
were entitled to high admiration. They aimed well ; 
tho}*^ ventured and suflered heroically ; and much 
which they did w'as of vast importance to those who 
came after them. But the lights of that time were 
really of a very glimmering and insufficient character. 
Some of the principles on^which our individual happi- 
ness rests were quite undetermined. Contentions 
which we know to be only productive of mutual 
destruction, while settling nothing, were then eagerly 
fought. Much, consequently, of that very earnestness 
which is HOW' by some admired so.highly,^ was merely 
an earnestness in imposing distasteful and impossible 
opinions on otliers. Let us adduce a few illustrations 
on this point from a work recently published.*** 

In 16\]0, a number of papist gentlemen in Aberdeen 
and Banffshires were i>ressed by the government and 
clergy to mako profession of the reformed doctrines, 
the alternative ou refusal being imprisonment, or 
banishment, and loss of their estates, with, at the 
utmost, some allowance from the latter at the pleasure 
of tlio king. John Gordon of Craig sent a petition 
to the Privy Council, humbly shewing ‘ tb^t, for 
religion, order hath been given for . banishing the 
petitioner’s son, his wife and children, and confining 
liimself — in respect of Ins great age — in a town wilhitl 
Scotland [CuparJ, which order they have all humbly 
obeyed, his son, wife, and poor cliildren having forth- 
with abandoned the kingdom. A two part of the 
poor estate which he hath being allotted for his son 
and his family, and a third part for himself, he now 
findetli that by such a mean proportion ho cannot ho 
able to live, being botli aged and sickly. His humble 
suit is, that ho may have leave to depart the kingdom 
to live with his son, because by Iheix estate undivided, 
they may all be more able to subsist than otherwise/ 
Even this poor boon vras denied as ‘ ujnreasonable.' 
About the same time, the Council received a petition 
from ‘Elizabeth Gorioch, setting fortli her case as « 
sufierer for lier “averseness and non-conformity to’ 
the religion presently professed/* Slio was an dd 
decrepit woman, past threescore and ten years, bedrid 
for the present, and not likely long to live. She had 
lain fur months in tho Tolbooth of Aberdeen, with 
“ no earthly means to entertein herself but ane croft 
of sax bolls sawing, and neither husband nor child to 
attend to the winning and in-gathering thereof." The 
misery of her circumstances made her restraint, she 
said, the more grievous. Therefore 8he» craved release 
from prison, professing, “for the eschewing of soandal, 
which her remaining in the country may breed or 
occasion," her willingness to give security that she 
should remove herself fortli of tlie kingdom. The 
Lords mercifully remitted to the Bishop of Aberdeen 
to see to Elizabeth Garioch being liberated on her 

* Domestie Annals of ScoiUmd*. Bebeit Cbambers. 2 vols* 
8vo. 18SS. 
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glviiit; caution to the extent of a thouaaud mcrki for 
her self'hanishment.’ 

During the Civil War, dissent from tlie Presbyterian 
Cliiircli, or even a declining to sign the Solemn League 
and Covenant — the said League being a bond agreeing 
to extirpate popery and prelacy— was punished with 
excommunication, whicli implied Outlawry and loss 
of all worldly possessions. In 1G43, Ave find one 
Gilbert Garden, in Aberdeenshire, threatened Avith 
this punishment for forsaking the church, and pro- 
fessing to consider his private devotions as sufhcient; 
and he was afterwards actually imprisoned as a 
Brownite. A poor Avlieel-wright in Aberdeen, Avho 
had adopted Brownisin or Independency, only saved 
himself by flight. About the same time, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Douglas, avIio wore Ciitholics, 
were deprived of their cliildrcn, lest they should 
inherit the errors of their parents, or be sent for their 
education to Prance. TJie marquis, on one occasion, 
petitioned the presbytery of Lanark for permission 
to have one of his sons brought from the school at 
Glasgow, and placed at that of Lanark, * hut not to come 
homt^ to his parents unless the presbytery permit' This 
proud noble had to receive a Presbyterian minister into 
his house, to be a spy upon ids religious practice. After 
he had made some concessions, liis marchioness still 
held out ; but at last she also was compelled to yield, 
‘On the 9th of March 1G50, two ministers went to pass 
upon her that sentence of excommunication Avhich was 
to make her lioineless and an outlaiv, unless she should 
instantly profess the I’rotestant faith ; at the same 
time telling her “liow fearful a sin it Avas to swear 
with equivocatiou or mental reservation.” The lady, 
of course, reflected that the system represented by 
her visitors Avas now triumphant over everything — 
that, for one thing, it had Imiught her brother Iluntly, 
not a twelvemonth ago, beneath the stroke of llie 
Maiden. She *• declared she had no more doubts,” 
and at the command of one of the ministers, held up 
her hand, and solemnly accepted the Covenant before 
the congregation. “After lie had road tlie Solemn 
League and Covenant, and desired her to hold up 
her hand and swear by tho great name of God to 
observe, according to her power, every article 
thereof, she did so; and after divine service was 
ended, he desired her to go to the session-table and 
subscribe the Covenant, and, before tho minister and 
elders, she w'ent to the said table and did subscribe.” ’ 

As might bo readilj' supposed, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Douglas continued to be CatlioUys 
in their hearts. The presbytery had only forced 
them into a hypocritical submission. 

Quakerism came into Scotland during the Com- 
monwcaltli, and obtained a few adherents among the 
gentry. ‘ Walter Scott of liaebutn, brother of William 
Scott of Harden, had been converted to Quakerism, 
and on that account Avas incarcerated in the To! booth 
of Edinburgh. There it Avas soon discovered by his 
relations that ho was exposed to the conversation 
of other Quakers, prisoners like himself, “wlieroby 
he is hardened in his pernicious opinions and prin- i 
niples, without all hope of recovery, unless he be 
•eparat from such pernicious company.” There 
was, hoAvever, a movo serious evil than even this, in 
the risk which Ins children ran of being perverted to 
Quakerism, if allowed to keep company witlt their 
father. On petition, therefore, the Council gave 
the brhther Harden warrant (June 22, 1CG5) to take 
away Raeburn’s children, two boys and a girl, from 
their fathejsg#at they mlftht' be educated in tlie true 
religiou.v^n^lt^^ abaie pains taken with them in 
his them to the city of Glasgow', to 

be bre^fl^ie scliools there/"*' On a second petition 


* One boys was the grsat-grandfuther of fsir 'Walter 

Scott of Abbotsford. 


from Harden, the Council brdered an annuity of L. 1000 
Scots to be paid to him, out of Raeburn’s estate, for 
the maintenance of the children ; and they also ordered 
the fattier himself to be rctnoA'ed tb Jedburgh Tol- 
booth, “ where his friends and others may have occasion 
to convert him.” “ To tho effect he may be secure^ * 
from the practice of other Quakers,” the Lords “ dis- 
charged tlie magistrates of Jedbbrgli to suiTer any per- 
sons suspect of tho^e principles to liave access to liirh.” 
Raeburn continued to bo a prisoner in Jedburg'h jail 
in June 1609, AA'hen the Privy Council gaA'O a fresh 
order that “ none of his persuasion should have access 
to him, except his ow'n Avife.” 

‘At lenjfth, on the let of^ January 1670,, after* 
suffering imprisonment for four and a half years, 
Raeburn w'as ordained to be set at liberty from iail, 
but still to remain Avithin tho bounds of his own 
lands, and to see no other Quaker under a penalty of 
a hundred pounds, his children meainvliile remaining 
as tliey Avere. Mr George Keith Avas set at liberty on 
the Gth of March, hut only to go into voluntary 
exile.’ 

The Presbyterians having, during their time of 
supremacy, thrust out and otherwise persecuted every 
minister who had a particle of predilection for Kpisco- 
patiy, or w-ho favoured the king on loyal principles 
only, the Episcopalians’ in their turn practised similar 
severities at the Restoration against the more rigid 
Presbyterians. A melancholy proof of the w'ant of 
tolerant feeling on all sides Avas then afforded by the 
simultaneous losses of llioir cures by Presby- 
terians, because unable to submit to Episcopa- 
lian regulations, and compensations claimed from 
Ihelr vacant stipends for Episcopalian ministers who 
had been deposed on equally insufficient grounds 
during the preceding tw^elve years. It Avas pitiabld 
to hear at once of i)oor edergymen Avho liad been 
thrown with their families into desiitntion for . 
deidining to sign tho Covenant, and of others Avho 
were now threatened Avith tlie like evils for adhering 
to it, the time having not yet come when one party 
could take a lesson from the errors of the other. To 
quote the Avork referred to: 

*Tlie many petitions of the persecuted men of 
1G38~G0 for redress are only slightly alluded to in a 
few sentences by Wodrow, Avliilc he fills long chapters 
with those sufferings of proscribed Bemonstratora 
which Avould never probably have had existence but 
for their own harsh doings in tlicir days of power. 
He dwells with much feeling on the banishment 
passed upon Mr John Livingstone, a preacher high 
in the esteem of tho more serious peo])le, aud 
deservedly so. All must sympathise with such a 
case, and admire tlie heroic constancy of the sufferer ; 
but it is strikincr, only a few months after his 
sentence to exile (February 2, 1GG4), to find a Mr 
Robert Aird comfng before the Privy Council with a 
piteous recital of the distresses to, which he and Iiis 
family had been subjected since 1G38, in consequence 
of his being then thrust out of his charge at Stranraer, 
noerely for his affection to tho then constituted 
Episcopal government, the clergyman put into his 
place Ijeing this same John Livingstone ! Aird telfs 
us that, being then “redacted to great straits, he w'os 
at last necessitat to settle himself in Oomray, in the 
diocese of the Isles, where his provision [patrimony] 
was,” that being “ so Uttle that he was not able to 
maintain his family.”. During the U8U|;pation, “by 
reason of his affection to liis majesty, lie was quartered 
upon and otherwise cruelly abused, to his almost uttfer 
ruin.’\ The Lords recommended that Hr Alnl should 
have some allowance out of vacant stipends in the . 
diocese of the Isles. Another of the zealous clergy 
whose resistance to the new rule and consequent 
troubles and denunciation are brought cohspicuously 
forward by Wbdipwr, was Mr James naqfilton, 
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minister of Blantyre. He^as compelled to leave his 
parish, and not even allowed to olHciate peaceably in 
his own house at Glasgow* Much to be deploredr 
truly; but Wodrow does not tell us of a petition 
which was about the same time a<ldressed to the 
Council by the widow of Mr John Heriot, the former 
minister of Blantyre, u^von whom, in 1653, *‘the pre- 
vailing par^y of Bemonstrators in the presbytery of 
Hamilton had intruded one Mr James Hamilton,” by 
whom the whole stipend had been appropriated, so 
that Heriot, after a few years of penury, had left 
his widow and children in absolute destitution. So 
impressed were the Couniul by the petitioner's case, 
*that they ordered her to receive the whole stipend of 
thp current 3 'enr.’ ** 

A somewhat picturesque inci<lent, illustrative of 
the* depressed condition of the Ilomish party in the 
reign of Charles II., occurred at Aberdeen in 1670. 
Francis Irving, brother of the Laird of Drum, was a 
zealot on this side, going so far occasionally as tp get 
up a disputation in favour of popery. ‘His sister 
Elizabeth being deceased, he resolved to have her 
buried in a public way in St Nicolas* Church in 
Aberdeen, being the principal church there, and for 
this purpose he collected a great company of his own 
persuasion, and “that the strength, interest, and 
boldness of the papists there might the more appear,” 
he “ in a most insolent and treasonable way, did raise 
in arms and bring to tbe town, from Coinar, a band 
of Ilighlandmen, armed with guns, liagbuts, pistols, 
bow’s and arrows, and other weapons.” These, “after 
thej' had entered at the Fort, albeit they migiit 
have taken a nearer and more private way to the 
Lady Drum her lodging, where the cor|)sc lay, in the 
Guestraw,’* being resolved to affront and provoke tlie 
magistrates and people, “had the confidence to inarch 
to the said house alongst , being 

the most populous and public street in the said town, 
in rank and order and in warlike posture, a coni- 
maiidcr rnanjhing before, and another behind, to the 
great astonishment and grief of his majesty’s good 
6 ul)ject 8 , affected to the purity of religion,” On the 
morning of the daj'^ of the funeral, a gentleman went 
at the order of Francis to the provost of the burgh, 
told him wliat was to be done that night, and warned 
him that, if the people thronged about the funeral 
company, and nny “ inconvenience ensue thcre- 
tbrough,” it should bo at tbe peril of the magistracy, 
who ought to restrain their people — “which was a 
practice without parallel for irisolency and boldness.” 
“About eleven o’clock that night, the corpse being 
lifted, was carried to the church of Aberdeen, with 
great show' and in a public way, with many torches, 
a great multitude of persons accompanying, the 
coffin being covered .with velvet or cloth, witfi a cross 
upon the same, and a priest or some other person 
going before the corpse, bolding out his arms before 
him, and carrying a crucifix under his cloak, or using 
some other superstitious ceremony.” The Highland- 
men, having their swords drawn, guarded the corpse 
and torcbcB, “and when they came to the church- 
door, divers others of the company drew their swords 
jAid did hold them drawn in the church all the time 
♦the corpse was [being] buried.” “In the throng, two 
of the inhabitants of the town was wounded.” “ Next 
morning, the Highlaiidmen having marched out of 
the town, many of them in a braving and insulting 
manner did shoot and discharge their guns as tliey 
went by the provost’s lodging.” 

‘ Francis was found guilty of “ a high and insolent 
riot,” and condemned to be imprisoned in the Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh during pleasure, besides paying 
the expenses incurred in his prosecution. It does 
not appear that lie sufiered much confinement in jafl ; 
but he was forbidden to approach within a mfie of 
Aberdeen, tt was only on petition that he obtained 


so far a relaxation from this sentence as to be per- 
mitted to visit his mother there, in order to settle 
some weighty afiairs of hers, on which he geted as 
trustee. On a subsequent x>etition in July he 
was freed from this restraint.’ 

Such are merely a few traits of the ago of earnest- 
ness. To extend them would be only too possible. 


MY OPPOSITE NEIGHBO.URS. 
‘Gentlu reader,* were you ever at Tenby? If you 
have not been there — taking it for granted that you 
love tranquillity and beautiful coast-scenery as much 
as I do — you ought to go there without dela^'. You 
ask: ‘What is there to see?’ and ‘Ilowr far is it from 
a station ?’ I will reply to the last question first, and 
tell you that whatever t'oiitc you take, it is thirteen 
miles over bill and dale from any station; and however 
unpopular it may be to say so, its being so far from the 
iron highways of the world is to me one of the great 
charms of Tenby. There are plenty' of ‘ stations ’ at 
countless sea-sides. And here I may as well say that 
I am ashamed of my compatriots ; they — men, women, 
and children — have become positive slaves to the loco-- 
motive: they have sold themselves, limb and life, to 
King Steam. When tliey hear of something very rare 
and beautiful, their first question is, ‘ How far is it 
from a station?’ One would think there was neither 
a Iiorse nor a pair of sound limbs in England ; that 
wo had mistaken our ancestry, and lately discovered 
we are descended from the Chinese, and inherit our 
motbers* incapacity to use onr feet. Wo surrender 
ourselves to the boiling, bubbling, hissing, screaming, 
steaming ‘Express;* and if obliged to exchange the 
stuffy heated carriage, in whicli the thermometer 
would stand at ninety, for a cool breezy drive through 
lanes enamelled with wild-ffowers, and shaded at 
intervals by trees in their summer profusion bf ver- 
dure, wdth tlic song of the lark instead of the whistle 
of the steam-engine, for accompaniment — we grumble. 
Wo absolutely prefer the trembling and jerking of 
tlic unwieldy monster who delights in human sacrifice, 
to the guidance of a pair of spanking Welsh ponies, 
which cross the hills like a wdiirlwind, dash into the 
valley's, as if they considered broken knees a myth ; 
and if they did upset you — which they never do — but 
if they did, are there, safe ip the grass, or tho 
heather, without injury to arm, leg, or even little 
finger. 

The thirteen miles were quite refreshing to us ; 
when, after scrambling through the Streets, avoid- 
ing, ns by a miracle, running over the children, and 
arrived at our sea-sido home, wo found ourselves in a 
lofty house, the last that towers over the precipitous 
rocks of the south sands: twilight had fallen like a 
veil on the ocean ; but we could trace the outline of 
tho fertile island of Caldy, whose light-house marked 
a brilliant track upon the waters. The tide was full in, 
and tho sea was dashing its phosphoric illuminations 
over the dark rocks beneath our windojvs. 

In the morning, the view was indeed magnificent : 
Caldy, and its caverned sister, St Margarets, opposite 
our windows; ‘proud Gittbw,’ that n^le headland, 
standing out far on the right, woslied by tlip pure 
sparkling waves of the Atlantic, as they rolled iiito 
Tenby Bay. On the left, act like a jewel in the waters^ 
surmounted by the ruinr of a religious house— •arose 
with firmness and dignity llxe rocky island of Bt 
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Catherine, shewing patches of Terdure, and blushing 
here and there over the deep and oaverned fissures, 
with tlje abundant blossoms of the sea-pink; a little 
beyond rose the Castle hill, with its ruins forming a 
commanding bound ary, bet ween the south and north 
sands. Beyond that, stretched out the noble hay of 
Carnarvon; and beyond that again, there were dim 
outlines of mountains, as if they were exlialations of 
the brilliant waters. As we stood in that charming 
window, the only object that reminded us of man’s 
‘Jiandywork’ was the remains of an old bastion 
tower, crowning a projecting rock which had evidently 
been the turning-point where the old city- wall ran on 
as a sea-wall. A walk between the ramparts, wdiich 
are in a singular state of preservation, terminated at 
our window. It was quite a new delight to step out 
between those aged battlements, starred by innumer- 
able wild-fiowers and mosses, and en wreathed by 
small-leaved ivies, where the botanist would find 
suffudent interest and occupation for hours, upon a few 
yards of this enriched masonry. It was like standing 
on the threshold of a new world, to enter that old 
tower from the battlement-walk, and seated safely on 
the top, to enjoy the sea. and the landscape. Climbing 
up and down the dark rocks, are the ruins of the 
gray sea-wall, now altogetlier lost amid the rubble, 
and now emerging from behind a natural pinnacle, as 
if resolved to do bra^^e battle with time. Nothing can 
be more picturesque than the inequalities of these 
‘ remains ’ — here a bastion ; there, further on, another 
mural tower; then up and down, along broken line, 
of ruin. We diseovored from our ‘ look-out,’ that our 
bouse rested against a very perfect portion of the 
wall-perfect to the second story. One of the towers 
bad absolutely been beguiled into it, so that the 
drawing-room boasts of a nondescript sort of oriel 
recess, whose cell-like window, imbedded in the sub- 
stantial masonry of old times, commands a half land- 
view of the Mnirrowfl,’ and the lovely village of 
Penally, sheltered amid trees and flowers. 

All this beauty is set to tlie music of the waves, 
now sonorous as nn organ, now dying away on the 
sands in whisperings, soft as the breeze amid the 
corn. We never attempted to resist the fascination 
of watching the receding tide, giving as it did every 
moment fresh interest to the scene — exposing the base 
of some gigantic cavern — retreating from ledges of rock 
over which the waters danced in the sunbeams half- 
an-liour before as calmly as they did above the silver 
sands — exposing the rocky bridge upon which, at low- 
water, you can pass from St Margarets to Cnldy Isle, 
and enabling you to cross the sands, which are as firm 
and bard as marble— too firm and pure to emit an 
exhalation — to St Catherine’s Rock, and explore its 
caves. The north sands are preferred by many to the 
south ; they are, as a pretty descendant of the 
ancient Flemings assured us, ‘more lively’ than the 
south, ♦which are cold and grander-like; but it’s so 
pretty to sec the boats round the pier, and the bathing- 
• inaebines, and the trees down to the water’s edge, and 
the flower-ganlens, all just under the principal street, 
and the shops so beautiful, and the elderly gentlemen 
so quiet in the reading-room.* 

You should have heard this informatior, given with 
a rapidity that would have been startling, but for the 
soft melodious voice *of the speaker. The peasants 
who come in, ha their high hats and jackets, to sell 
the produce' of their gardens, are all sweet- voiced and 
gentle-mannered. We w^ere three weeks in this town 
during the exbitement of m regatta and the w'cekly 
bustle of ‘the market,' and we never saw but one 
drunken person, and never heard a loud or harsh 
word spoken by one to another. It may be said that 
‘ladies’ do not go in tlie way of meeting drunkards, 
or ‘ hdMifig harsh t«:orde spoken •-—they do not desire 
-^o^ji^sjHpnter these' painful sights and sounds— but, 


unfortunately, they sob them and hear them, constantly 
in London and out of London, and it adds much to 
our happiness to be freed from them. We drove daily 
through lanes enriched by the greatest variety of wild- 
flowers— not even in Devonshire had w^e seen such 
beautiful lanes ; and into villages, whoso rude walls 
and barren aspect often recalled the villages of 
Ireland, meeting abundance of pigs andL children — 
the latter dirty and beautiful enough to strengthen 
the resemblance — but we were never once asked for 
charity. The little girls who open the lane-gates 
never even bold , out tlieir hands ; and when you 
visit a castle or a church, you are not hurried or 
importuned^ while what you do give is received < 
courteously. 

There is a freshness about Tenby and its people 
which at once revives and amuses. Thougli tney 
have no pretension to be considered the ‘original’ 
Welsh, they retain sufiicient marks of their Flemish 
descent to be unlike the regular money-making people 
of our ‘watering-places.’ Of course, tliey make the 
most of their ‘season;’ but, ‘season* included, Tenby 
is still decidedly ^ moderate^ to a J^ondoncr, who, by 
the way, on his arrival, is sadly perplexed to know 
where his w'ants can be supplied. 

‘Tlie library’ is a perfect Noah’s ark. The best 
tea is to be had in ‘packets’ at the library.; and 
pianos, perfumery, walking-sticks — in addition to a 
good collection of books, and abundance of civility in 
exchange for a great deal of trouble. 

Sugar is sold at the linendraper’s. A young man, 
who really takes excellent photographs, told us he 
intended adding a grocer’s shop to his art, and thought 
they would do well together. Wo liopo they may. If 
they are out of stamps at the post-oflico, you can get 
them at the toy-shop. And the postman tenches the 
rudiments of music. In two days, you may know all 
the towns-pcoplo, and the towns-pcople know you. 
The basket- women need not be told w’bere to take your 
purchases to ; and the little sca-lads, who live quite 
as much in the water as on dry land, discover in a 
day if you desire shells or actiniae. The latter are 
altogether difierent from those gathered at Weymouth, 
Ilfracombe, or Penzance. Of course, there is a band. 
One good Welsh harp w^ould be w^orth tw'cnty of such 
bands. And there are abundance of ynchl^ and boats, 
and the best warm sea-water and shower-baths w'o 
have seen anywhere out of Brighton. 

The whole land is jewelled With ruins — Manorbecr, 
Carew, and Perabrook castles — all within a drive ; 
and every knoll and w'ood, every crag and valley, has 
cither its castle, its church, or its old priory. 

Having now given you the outline of what you may 
‘see,’! ipust add that, amid all these attractions, I 
liad leisure to pry into tlio concerns of Mr opposite 
KElGlinOUKS. 

I beg my readers to believe that I have not a 
general habit of prying. I like, I confess, to see 
and to bear ; and not only to ask questions, but to 
listen to replies. But I must say that my oppo- 
site neighbours at Tenby attracted my attention so 
forcibly, that I liave risen before the sun to observe 
their movements, and often used my opera-glass, tb 
see, if possible, how they were occupied inside their' 
dwelling,^ I saw who they w'ere at once ; there couid 
be no mistake about that; and I conjectured what 
their object was in taking up their abode in that out- 
of-the-way corner. The neat, trim little ^pair desired 
to avoid observation. They liked retirement,, and 
wished to live as tliey pleased, without reference to 
the habits or expenditure of tlieir neighbours. This 
could not be objected to In a land of liberty; and 
their active and prudent life insured admiration. 
Very active, indeed, it was ; they were out and about, 
as 1 liave said, before sunrise ; and seemed to me to 
be stirring long after a June sunset. Although they 
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occupied an elevated position, they attended ^ the 
wants and education of their four little ones them- 
selves ; to provide for and train up their children in 
the way they believed they should go, seemed the 
business of their busy lives. The little lady was a 
•model of neatness and activity — very particular in her 
dress ; and if she saw tl »0 least speck of dirt on her 
husband’s coat, she attacked it so remorselessly, that 
I often fancied her extreme particularity would wear 
out the coat before its time. Her husband was really 
handsome — not at all like the members of his family 
we meet in London ; his eyes, bright and sparkling ; 
his figure, good; his legs, straight, I sliould, how- 
•ever, that his tem-^er was both violent and obsti- 
nate; and he was by no means a good neighbour, 
lodged, I have seen him juirloin both fuel and food from 
a poor little family round the corner — and that in the 
absence of tbeir parents. In this respect, his little pljiin 
wife was as bad as himself, for she received what he 
brought home with evident approbation. I was not as 
much astonished at this as I might have been had I 
not known the gipsy habits of the family for a number { 
of 3 ears. Tiiey are pretty much the same in town 
and country ; but those who reside in London are 
more obtrusive than their country cousins, and are by 
no means so fresli or well-looking. All the family have 
quick perceptions they rapidly and certainly distin- 
guish their friends from their foes; and I confess I have 
ever experienced a large share of tlieir confidence. 
The, little gentleman at Tenby soon perceived that I 
watched him and his, narrowly; he did not seek to 
evade observation, or take any precautions against it. 
I frequently met Ins wife (by the way, I do not think 
I have mentioned his name ; it was Sparrow ) — 1 
frequentl}^ niot Mrs Sparrow in the market. 1 knew 
her by her foot. I think that, at one time or other, 

! this very estimable parent must have been in cap- 
tivity — some boy had betrn 3 »ed her un8U8i)ecting inno- 
cence, and trapped her. Certainly licr right foot was 
slightl}'^ deformed ; and a bit of chain, about half an 
inch in length, dangled from her ankle; so she was 
casil}" distinguished from others of her family. She 
managed to evade all dangers in that crow'ded market 
with inurvellous skill. Sometimes she would take 
possession of a morsel of meat ; and once I saw her 
standing, like a coast-gnardman on the look-out, on 
that marvellous erection, a Welshwoman’s black hat, 
watching wdiere she could seize ux)on ‘something,’ 

‘ anything’ to carry home. 

You have discovered that our opposite neighbours 
were onlj’^a pair of sparrows, but I hopetlio discovery 
will not cause you to abandon them. I assure you 
the 3 " kept up my interest in them to the last. The 
little creatures had seized upon a fissure in the old 
gray tower, and converted it into a home ; it directly 
faced our drawing-room window, was protected by 
the parapet, and was far above the reach of those 
amphibious Tenby boys, who prowl continually after 
ifisbcs of the sea, and birds of tlie air. 

How these boys escape drowning is a miracle. I 
saw one washed out to sea, ecrcannng for help, and 
covered my eyes in an agony, when the screani died 
iftray, and was followed b}' a ringing*i>eal of childish 
laughter. I looked again, and there was the urchin 
on the seething snnd, cutting the most lively capers 
in mockery of the waves. 

Those boys go scrambling over and over, and in 
and out of glides in these gray walls — now poised 
on one foot, then hanging from an ivy branch, or a 
weed, that looks hardly strong enough to support a 
daw, then rolling over and over until, convinced they 
must be dashed to pieces, you peep from over the 
top of the precipice Just in time to see the human 
hedgehogs unroll and run off to the sea. 

1 was dreadfully afraid that one of these amphibites 
il^oald disturb the domestic felicity of my epposite 


neighbours— and indeed tlio little, creatures feared it 
tliemselves, for if they perceived a marauding boy in 
the meadow or on the oli0s, or if the black cat was 
siinning itself ever so innocently In the garden^ Mr 
and Mrs Sparrow met on the parapet, and took 
council together, chattering, and jerking their tails; 
and more than once I .saw them drop their yoting 
ones’ food on one of the battlements, and fly away in 
diflVrent directions, because the eyes of a very 
overgrown boy y\ ere fixed upon them ; they wore 
determined not to pass their threshold while Jte 
kept watch and ward. The cat’s appearance was 
announced h}" so peculiar a twitter, tJiat I knew when 
she was in tlie garden without looking. Where they 
collected food, Krom half-past four in tlie morning 
until nine in the evening, I know not — they must 
have scoured the wliole neighbourhood — and what 
was singular, the two never went in the same direction. 
If one M'ent north, the other went south, and vice 
versa. They always x)arted with a ‘ twit,’ a bird-liko 
good-bye, and ns the aperture would only admit one 
old bird at a time, one invariably waited until the 
other came out. If Mr Sparrow thought his wife 
remained too long inside, he would hang on one foot 
to a tiny piece of stonecrop which grew under their 
hall-door, and swing round and round like a toy-bird, 
but never letting go the food. She always remained 
double the time in the house that he did — he seemed 
simply to feed the young folks and fly away — but she 
Imd doubtless household duties to perform. As the 
days passed I saw the little soft bills of the young 
protruded, sometimes two at a time over the ledge, 
but this was certainly not approved of by the parents, 
at whose approach the bills vanished. The pecula- 
tion they committed round the comer was ‘lifting’ 
sundry goods and chattels, bits of wool and moss, 
from, I think, a stoncfinch’s nest — apparently their 
own house was not sufficiently provided with lidding 
— an«l the stoncfinches, perhaps disappointed in their 
first brood, had made ample provision for a second. At 
all events, the sparrows w^atched their opportunity, and 
when the finches deposited their goods, and set off to 
fetch more, one or other of the sparrows pounced in 
.and bore off the prize, stuffing it into their own 
house ns rax)idl 3 ^ as i)os8iblo. This singular conduct 
did not seem to have been discovered by the other 
birds, who continued to labour, literally for the 
sparrows, wlio looted what they required until their 
wants were satisfied. 

As the young birds feathered, they grew bold, 
bobbing their heads out, and thrusting their shoulders 
up, bristling with stiff, stubby little featljers, to 
which the down still adhered — ^just as you see a 
dandelion, half puff, half bristles. Of course the 
boys saw them ; they stood and gazed up, and tried 
to reach tliem with stones ; but all in vain. Besides, 
the meadow belonged to a lady with a grand Welsh 
name, and a wonderfully extensive pedigree, and they 
had no business in the meadow — nevertheless they 
would creep in tbrougli a broken gate. A Tenby boy 
is not easily daunted ; he perseveres where there Is a 
prospect of mischief in a way that would excite the 
admiration even of a pickpocket. 

One morning I had been as usual watching my 
opposite neiphbourSf observing how the little ones drew 
back into shelter, knowing, as it were ^intuitively, the 
approach of their parents, long before I could see 
them, when the servant of the house opened the 
drawing-room door. 

‘ I beg pardon, ma’am ; iHhought you was out.’ 

‘ What did you want ? ’ ‘ , 

‘I wants a nothink ; only Jimmy Cad wallader wants 
to have a try at taking a nesilts, that he says it in the 
our tou’r; and he couM get hur, he saj'S, out’en 
winda’ ; hang over the tou’r, he says, and tal^ iiur 
easy.* 
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Jimmy CfidwAllader was close behitKl, and 1 recog- 
nised him as the urchin who had been washed out to 
sea, and caused me more anxiety by his daring than 
all tjie Tenby boys put together. Of course, I read 
liim a lecture on the iniquity of bird-nesting, and 
endeavoured to touch his fbelings by asking him how 
he would like to be tom from his parents, 1 shall 
never forget his grin of delight. 

* I 'd be precious glad — they flaps me so, and keeps 
me to schooling/ 

His broad sunburnt forehead overshadowed his 
little sparkling eyes; his heiid was surrounded by 
tufts of what looked like scorched grass ; hk nose was 
nothing, but his broad mouth turned up at the corners, 
BO as to give his face the expression of a juvenile 
Moinus. I told him he was ii very bad boy. 

He answered, with his dirty finger in his mouth, 
that ‘ everybody said that.’ 

I told him it was very likely that some day he 
would fall and perhaps break his neck and die, and 
wliat did he expect if he died in such wickedness. 

The corners of his mouth ran up under his eyes, 

I and he answered, * Double lessons.’ 

1 could not get on at all with my visitor, so said at 
last that he sliould not go near the tower ; and if he 
made any attempt to take those young birds, 1 would | 
have liim punished. 

He answered that ‘he’d seen me watching at ’em 
many times ; that he knew 1 wanted ’em, hut I could 
never take ’em myself ; but he ’d gic mo the fourr far 
“tupence,” or for “nothink,” if I’d let him 

have ’em/ There was something so Puelc-likc and 
comic in the little fellow’s impertinence, that I forgot 
to be angry, but still lectured and reasoned with 
him; however, he did not heed a word I spoke, 
hut looked round tho room, his eyes returning 
to the prohibited window. When I had said all I 
could think of, he observed: * Sure no one only a lady 
would think so much of a liandful of sparas!’ — and 
with an expression of supreme contempt on his absurd 
little round-about face, he stumbled out of the room. 
In less Mian ton minutes he was breast-high amid the 
wavelets that were frolicking on the sands, advancing 
one after the other, stealing on surely, hut imper- 
ceptibly, so that in another liour 1 saw him scram- 
bling up the rocks, 'while the wavelets, swollen into 
waves, dashed and foamed at their base, 
i As to my opposite neighbours — wo loft Tenby 
before their family w'ere ‘ out,’ although ‘ the season ’ 
\vn3 rapidly adynneing. Had their nest been in a 
hedge, they would have permitted their young ones 
to try their strength amid the branches days before ; 
hut the undefined instinct which guided their comings 
and goings, wliieh gave them sucli wonderful strength 
of wing, and taught them who were tlieir friends and 
who their foes, prevented their sufleriiig their off- 
spring to leave the nest, as soon as they would have 
dune had their home been differently situated: an 
unbroken fall from such a height would have been 
certain death. On© young bird had achieved the 
parapet, and was loudly congratulated by his parents, 
and certainly that day they gave him double the food 
they gave the others, who gaped and twittered in vain. 
I watolied tho little fellow return to hi.** dwelling in 
the evening, with some of his parents* anxiety. The 
three s&t' together on the parapet for several minutes, 
talking ifl thel^ twittering fashion, and giving their 
heir-at4aw sandry little pokes and shoves, the purpose 
of which intention could not be mistaken. He very fre- 
quently stret^ed his wingt^ and crouched, as if deter- 
mined to inaHiC -liis spring; but his courage failed, I 
fancied th^Mpther ooaxed» and fhe father scolded; then 
the y^uglblrd* sidled along the wall, and crept down 
a little.#, one of the old birds fluttering round-— 
but moewy it would not do : he could not reach 
the iwc'ai&r that fashion ; so looking very grave, he 


crept back again, and sat a little longer on the 
parapet — the old lady flying backward and forward, to 
shew him how easy it was. At last, he darted forward, 
and achieved his object. I fancied he tumbled head^ 
long over the domestic hearth, for hU arrival caused 
a terrible uproar, the old birds talking loudly all the 
time; but this soon subsided; though long after the 
moon had risen, as I watched the distant.sea, far, far 
out, I could hear little murmurs fVom my opposite 
neighbours, ns if they lacked room, like children 
who had outgrown their cots. Although they were 
‘nothink but sparas,* I know that observing their 
movements increased my reverence for Him who 
implanted »o much forethought and tenderness in 
little birds 1 ' 


FliANCIS VON GAUDY. 

Tins man is dead now, but he has left us his works, 
and his name is of high standing amongst the German 
authors of this century. His writings are not only 
translated into English, but into many another lan- 
guage ; and many are the hearts that Ijave been glad- 
dened by his sparkling wit, and by the noble strain of 
Iiis high thoughts. On the 0th of February 1840, they 
buried him in the Dorothcen cemetery at Berlin ; and 
tlie epitaph underneath a simple vase, with a marble 
laurel -wreath at top, overshadowed by the drooping 
branches of a w'ceping willow, tells us where to Ihok 
for the mortal remains of Francis von Gaudy. As to 
his soul, it is with us still, in the works lie has left 
us. ‘ Son etvur est irt\ mais so7i ame eat partout,^ 

Poetry and soldiership being ill matched, it is not 
to be wondered at that Francis von Gaudy, who 
undoubtedly was a good poet, was a very bad soldier. 
He might have made a good one in time of war,- for 
nothing could ever daunt his courage; hut, unfor- 
tunately for him, after the battle of Waterloo, there 
was no more war in Europe. In time of peace, 
how-ever, the qualifications by whicii the denomina- 
tion of a ‘ good soldier * is earned are vastly diflerent 
from those which are required in war-time, and 
Francis von Gaudy could lay no cliiim to tlieir pro- 
prietorship. To follow, year after year, the same old 
beaten path, to submit to the drudgery and annoyance 
of absolute subordination, resigning the very shadow 
of independence, even to the freedom of thought 
itself — were demands he found but little to his 
liking. 

No wonder, therefore, that he soon got tired of the 
eminent situation of a lieutenant in his majesty the 
king of Prussia’a 4Gth infantry, and that he dis- 
charged the important duties attached thereto with a 
heavy heart and a growing impatience. 

As it happened, however, that he was not rich, and 
that his pay as an officer constituted chiefly his 
menus of subsistence, he was forced to hold out fqp 
I many a weary year, in spite of his reluctance, till at 
! last the event occurred described in the ft>!lowiug 
narrative, wjiich induced him to throw up his com- 
mission at all hazards. 

German officers ate subjected to tins kjpd of control 
exercised by the commander of their regiment ; he is 
bound to transmit annually to the superior authority 
a certkin minute report concerning Uie general con- 
duct, the character, and the qualities of each of his 
subaltern officers. These reports — charkcterlsties, as 
they are called-r*-exerting of qourse much influence on 
the further advancement of the criticised individual, 
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are a matter of no email annoyance to the officers, 
and the more bo, that they are always kept secret. 

Now, from what we have already stated with 
respect to our poet, it was likely that his ailnual 
characteristic should contain certain appendices which 
i^ere but little adapted jto favour his prospec^.ts in the 
military career. Indeed, the general commanding the 
division had* been soniewliat surprised to find, every 
year, over and over again, the same passage repeated 
in the aforesaid document, asserting that Francis von 
Gaudy, tliough an amiable companion in society, and 
a thorough gentleman, was a very bud officer, who 
tarod but little for the benefit of the servit%. 

The general, a man of mild temper nnd easy habits, 
whose maxim was, to live and let live, liad been 
indulgent for some years, hoping perliaps that the 
transgressor might improve; but wlien the same 
passage, couched in the same terms, was again 
repeated with such remarkable obstinacy for the fifth 
time, he began to think that there was little chance 
of Bucli an event, and resolved to interfere at the 
first convenient moment. 

The regiment to which our hero was attached was 
garrisoned in n small country town in 6ilcsia, and the 
general commanding tiie division had to inspect it 
once every year. It was therefore for his next visit 
that he reserved an investigation 'Of the matter by 
sounding personally the careless w'arrior and thorough 
gentleman. 

Early on an autumn morning in tlie year 1835, 
the small country town of Brieg, in the Prussian 
province of Silesia, w'orc a very active and lively 
aspect. Adjutants and otlier mounted functionaries, 
all looking very consequential, were seen galloping 
up and down tlie streets, though without any very 
appreciable reason. Drums were* beaten, signal- 
horns and trumpets sounded through the town, 
inquisitive crowds of sympathising people, inter- 
mixed with numerous female amateurs of the mili- 
tary profession, floated up nnd down the streets, or 
crowded round the entrance of the barracks, full of 
expectation of the coming spectacle. 

At last the barrack-gates were thrown open, and 
out marched, preceded by the band, the gallant 46th, 
in full gala-dress, with its colours fluttering, and its 
band playing the Prussian hymn ; all glitter and 
brightness — a magnificent spectacle, which could not 
fail to elicit loud clieers from tlie enthusiastic popu- 
lation of the country town. The colonel, who rode 
at the head of his regiment, appeared utterly unmoved 
by this display of friendly and loyal feelings on the 
part of the civilians, male and female, and only looked 
exceedingly grave and dignified. It was a highly 
important day ; in fact, the most important of the 
year, nnd looked forHvitli no small excitement, espe- 
c^lly by himself; his men had to pass in revievr 
beforO the general commanding the division. 

^The xegiment marched through the .town, and took 
the road to the parade-ground, followed by a large 
train of civil enthusiasts. When it had reached its 
place of destination, it was drawn up in file; and by 
means of much swearing on the part of the colonel, 
whose excitement went on increasing proportionally 
to the approach of the decisive moment, everything 
wos soon made ready for the reception of the superior 
officer. 

The general had «ent word that his arrival would 
not take place before eleven o’clock in the morning ; 
it was ihereCore only a matter of course that the 
regiment was held in readiness by the colonel at 
eight o’clock jlm.; a kind of puuctuaIi^~T6ry 


common in the profession, by the wgy — which not 
only delivered him from any apprehension of delay 
or neglect, but which, at the same time, gave his 
inferiors a uselhl lesson in the art of patience and 
waiting. 

At last, when the sun was about half an hour from 
the summit of the arch of noon, and the greater part ■ 
of the civil enthusiasts had lost patience and gone 
homo, a dense cloud of dust, whirling up from the 
highway, announced the approach of the general's 
carriage. A few minutes afterwards, he was seen 
alighting with the officers of his stafi*, mounting on 
horseback, and galloping straight towards the middle 
of tlie regiment. 

‘Present arms !’ Tho muskets clattered, the band 
fell in with the solemn tune prescribed for the occasion, 
and tho colnnol’s heart beat very fust. 

The general rode along tho front of the regiment, 
accompanied by the colonel, to whom he was heard to 
address a few questions now and then. When they 
reached tho spot where Lieutenant Gaudy stood 
motionless before the middle of his platoon, witli his 
sabre low^ered in military salute, the colonel was seen 
whispering a few words into the gencrars ear, who 
forthwith threw a searching glanco of evil foreboding 
at our hero. 

When this first muster was over, the regiment was 
urged by the colonel through a numberless variety of 
evolutions, all of wdiich were intended to strike awe 
and terror in tlie ranks of some imaginary enemy, 
but which, in reality, had no other effect than to 
render the men much fatigued, and the colonel very 
hoarse. 

These practical exercises being gone through, tho 
regiment was formed into an open square, tho arms 
were piled, the general nnd the. other mounted officers 
alighted, and it became the turn of tlie theoretical 
department to undergo a similar investigation. 

In Germany, instruction in the various branches 
of military service is given to the men by tho conj- 
missioned officers themselves, who aro consequently 
personally responsible for the state of intei>ectual 
education in their respective companies. 

‘ Wlio is the officer intrusted with tho instruction 
of the fourth company of the second battalion ?* asked, 
tlie general. 

The question was a more formal! the colonel 
having previously favoured him with the desired 
information. 

Lieutenant Gaudy stepped out of the ranks, and 
saluting the commanding-officer, avowed that he was 
tho person to whom this important affair had been 
confided. 

The general glanced at him in' a manner by no 
means very affectionate. ‘I wdsh you, sir,’ said ho 
after n pause, speaking very slowly, and with an 
intentional accentuation in his voice that did not 
escape the notice of onr hero — ‘I wish you to 
examine the men in the different branches of instruc- 
tion in which you have educated them, so that 1 
may be able to convince myself whether the tuition 
has produced a good effect.’ 

Our poet knew at once what the meaning of all 
this was. The request, though entirely in harmony 
with the general’s visit, was nevertheless rather 
unusual and obsolete, and could scarcely be proposed 
without a particular reason, which w*a8 made the 
more obvious by the fact that the general wjts well 
known to be no friend whatever to such proceedings, 
and especially, as in this ca|e, before dinner. 

The accumulated bitterness of many a year, ardu- 
ously suppressed till then, was. about to give vent, 
and to break through the bonds so 4ong hated and 
despised by our friend. He knew that, whatever the 
result of tho examination might be, he, could not 
escape a public rebuke if the general had made up 
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Ins mind to find fault with him ; and he resolved, 
therefore, to antieipato him, and to bring on the 
catastrophe himselfi 

Sflluting the commending-offlecr once more, he 
asked respectfully in what particular branch of know- 
ledge he was to examine the men ; whether in tactics, 
military deportment, nomenclature, regulation of 
service, science of arms, and so on. 

lie might do as ho pleased ; the general had no 
wish to restrict him to one particular subject only ; 
he was at liberty to select his tlieme. 

Tlie company w^ns marched into the middle of the 
s^nare ; the general, the colonel, and the rest of the 
officers of the regiment drew near to attend to the 
spectacle. When everything was in readiness, the 
general touched his hat with his right hand, in token 
that he w-as waiting for matters to begin. • 

Lieutenant Gaudy stepped up to the flic-leader of 
his company, and asked him in a loud voice what 
was the greatest vice which a soldier could indulge in. 

‘Drunkenness!* answered the man without hesi- 
tation. 

‘What is the name of the commanding-officer of 
your company?’ he went on, addressing the next 
man. 

‘Captain von Riidesheim!’ was the immediate 
answer. 

On the faces of the ensigns, something like a sup- 
pressed smile became visible. The captain, whoso 
partiality towards the bottle was proverbial in the 
whole regiment, tried to look unconcerned. 

‘ Which is the next vice most blamable in a 
soldier?’ vras the following question, addressed to the 
third man. 

‘Gambling!* 

‘Who is the commanding-officer of the second 
battalion of the 4Cth infantry ?* 

‘Major Charles Pliaro,* answered the man with 
praiseworthy accuracy. 

The hilarity of the ensigns liecnme somewhat 
irrepressible, altlioiigh they strove hard to conceal it. 
The nfajor, who presided over a certain club which 
was in the habit of sitting, with locked doors, twice 
a week, seemed by no means well pleased at hearing 
his name thus mentioned. The colonel looked very 
grave. With regard to the general, it was impossible 
to say whether he felt annoyed or amused at these 
singular questions ; his countenance remained utterly 
impassive. 

* Who was the inventor of gunpowder ? * ♦ This next 
question, started in a very abrupt manner, was 
addressed by our hero to a square-built man, with a 
cocked-up nose, who was apparently not prepared for 
a quick repl 3 % and who looked somewhat perplexed 
and exceedingly stupid. 

‘ Be quick ! * urged the examiner. 

The man seemed to reflect. He was turning over 
in his mind the answers given by his comrades ; and 
finding that the ‘captain * and the ‘major* had already 
been approved of, he reasoned that it must needs be 
now the turn of the colonel. Happy to have arrived 
at this logical conclusion, he replied with much self- 
satisfiiction, ‘ Colonel Dunce I * 

‘You are mistaken, my friend,* said the ofi^cer 
with earnestness. ‘ That is the name of the com- 
manding*>ofilc6r of your regiment ; but he is not the 
man that has Invented the gunpowder.* 

This* question was the last. Tlie general, begin- 
ning to have some apprehension of his ovrn turn 
coming next, made a sign to stop the proceedings. 

On the following morning, Francis von Gaudy, the 
lieutenant, was given to understand that he had better 


orbial saying in Gisnnany. * He has not invented the 
/ means as mueh as * He Is no groat luminary,* or as 
e will never set the Thames on fire.* 


apply for his discharge, as otherwise It might come 
to pass that the same would be forwarded to him 
without his Intervention. He did so accordingly, and 
henceforth was known only as Francis von Gaudy, 
the poet. 

THE BONE-CAVES OF GOWER. ' 

Few of my readers, I fancy, have not visited a cave 
at some time or other of their lives, and still, fewer 
ever went into one without experiencing a good de^ 
of curiosity, or perhaps some slight fear. There is 
always a certain amount of mystery in the narrow 
entrance awl deep gloom of the interior — a mystery^ 
which must be considerably fenhanced on thd first 
discovery and exploration of a place never before 
trodden by man. Our ancestors, under such circum- 
stances, w^ould probably have been afraid of encoun- 
tering something w^orse than ‘loatlied Melancholy, 
in Stygian cave forlorn, ’mongst liorrid shapes, and 
shrieks, and sights unholj^’ and would expect to find 
them the resort of warlocks and witclies ; but wc, 
being better educated, visit them with a determination 
to find, not their present, but their former inhabitants. 

Caves are nearly always found in the same forma- 
tion — that of the mountain limestone, which is the 
lowest member* of the carboniferous group, and one 
which is generally associated with the most broken 
apd romantic scenery in Great Britain ; the reason 
being, that in geological times, ages and ages ago, 
these rocks have been thrown up to considerable 
heights by repeated convulsions, so as to be exposed 
to the after-effects of water and the atmosphere. As 
examples of this, we may mention the localities of 
Matlock and the Peak, Clifton, Cheddar and the 
Mend ip Hills, which are familiar to every English 
tourist. The geologist, however, interesting as the 
subject of caverns is, from the many changes and 
tlieories involved in their formation, has another 
point to determine in his examination — and that is, 
to see whether there were any, and if so, wdiat 
inhabitants tenanted them in past ages — a subject 
of intense interest, as it throws light on extinct races 
of animals as compared with tliose existing now, and 
also on the conditions of the countries in which the 
cave-animals lived. Several bone-caves have now 
been discovered, and their contents exhumed and 
brought to light ; the largest being those of Banwell 
in Somersetshire, Kirkdalo in Yorkshire, and Orestou 
and Brixham in Devonshire : the latter, very recently 
explored, was the subject of a paper by Mr Bengelly 
at the late meeting of the British Association at 
Leeds. Probably, however, there is no district in 
the whole country wliere there are s6 many caves 
within a sliort distance of each other as in Gower, 
which is a peninsula on the western coast of 
Glamorganshire, surrounded on all sides but one by 
the waters of the Bristol Channel and the estuary 
of the Burry River. Seaward, it is ironbound by 
lofty limestone cliffs, affording some of the finest 
coast-scenery in England ; but on the Burry side it 
is. fiat, marshy, and comparatively uninteresting. 
They who like a thoroughly good excursion, will ho 
much pleased with Gower, for there is ample enter- 
tainment for the geologist, antiquary, and artist — 
the whole peninsula teeming with relics of the past, 
in the shape of ruined castles and Druidical remains, 
not to mention those older relics entombed in the 
rocks around, compared with which fliose of the 
human era are as a drop of water in the ocean of 
time. Although Gower is in Wales, the natives are 
anything but Welsh, having descended from a band of 
Flemings who were imported by Henry I., to occupy 
the ground which was sq constantly * tlie scene of 
dispute by the Welsh and the Normans. Ever since 
that time;, their posterity has occupied the peninsuls. 
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in a conftt-Jine of nbout fifteen miles, are live bone- 
cavos, afford in^jf work and speculatton enough to the 
geologist. As they are all about the same level above 
tiio sea, it is probable that they were all raised at the 
snrne time ; anti as an adilllional proof of this, the 
blocks of Hmestoner at the same height on the sides 
of the cliffs at Caswell Bay, between the Bacon Hole 
and Swansea, are all deeply water-marked, shewing 
evident signs of having been exposed to the same wave- 
action tl}at is now- going on below them. Tlie ques- 
tion may be asked, why Gow^er appears to bo so much 
more prolific in caves than other limestone districts ? 
There is no reason for supposing that it is so, as I 
imagine that it is solely to the denuding powers of 
the sea tliat we are indebted for the discovery of 
these ; and it is more than probable that many such 
have disappeared altogether under the influence of 
this long-continued action. It is a very suggestive 
fact, th^t on the opposite sides of the Bristol Channel 
are also caves in the same mountain-limestone 
formation, and with pretty much the same deposits 
of animal remains. It is likely enough that these 
yrevQ all united at one time or other without the 
interposition of the Bristol Channel, which, compared 
with the age of these rocks, is a very recent intruder. 
How wonderful are the speculations which such facts 
as have been detailed in this article necessarily sug- 
gest to the thinking mind, that the reflections about 
H bone should bring in their track theories involving 
changes throughout the wdiole world. Well might 
David siiy : ‘ Verily, what is man, that thou art 
mindful of liim?* 


THE DOUBLE WIDOWHOOD. 

IK FOUR OIlAl^TERfi. — CI1AT>TKU T. 

It was eight o’clock of an evening tow'ards the end of 
July — a July long, long ago. The sun was sending 
in his westering rays at the windows of a substantial- 
looking house, the country residence of a professional 
gentleman, whose head-quarters w^ere in Edinburgh. 
It was known as Clydeview Villa, and the locality in 
which it stood was somewhat famed. 

From the era of creation, tlie river that ran by it 
bad come quietly on, as if gathering its strength, and 
hushing its breath for the wild and desperate leap it 
took with a roar as of life and consciousness. For six 
thousand years, the trees of the forest had shed their 
annual glory of leaves by its brink. On calm clays, 
the leaves would fall gently on the bits of foam, eddy- 
ing about the edges of the dark waters ; but when a 
storm came, they would be swept, branches and all, 
down to the very bosom, of the Atlantic. 

By the side of this river painted savages had stood 
and sliarpencd their arrows of flint ; but at the times 
of which W'o w'rite, parties of ladies and gentlemen 
came, wdth camp-stools, parasols, and wide-awakes, 
and while they ate sandwiches, said how ‘ nice ’ it was 
— pinstead* Sonje, further gone than others in literature 
and the fine arts, quoted Byron on the cataract of 
Yelitip, and «;nid it would be a fine subject for so-and- 
so’e pencil ; and some looked and said nothing. In 
the presence of natural grandeur and beauty, silent 
homai{€< is always grateful, and charity demands that 
the best construction be put upon it Tin's jieigh<- 
bourhood had also, in modern times, been the scene 
of one of those experiments which benevolent and 
men, who w»ant a short-cut to universal 
hapii^l^i^iave sohietimes tried, and always failed in. 

not to do with Utopian theoiues gt 
present. As has been said, the evening sun was 


looking in at the >i^ndow8 of Ulydeview Villa. The 
drawing-room fronted the west, and the blinds w»ere‘ 
all down. There was not much to see inside ; merely 
a well-furnished apartment, and a lady lying on a 
sofa reading — reading only to pass, time till her 
husband came home, and not so mucii occupied but 
she could say to herself: * 1 tv^onder if the children are 
in bed yet. What can Miller want out again to-qight 
for ? * Having lost the spnso of the last paragraph, 
she went back upon it, and by the time she* got to 
the foot of the page, being in a comfortable position, 
and the hush of evening coming on, both inside and 
out, she fell into a gentle doze. Meantime, the 
children w#re all in bed. Jeanie Miller, or ‘MillerJ 
as Mrs Bluck, since she had bfeen rising in the world, 
called her children’s nurse, had heard them lisp their 
evening-prayer, and received the last sweet "Iciss, 
wondering, in her simplicity, that Mrs Black did not 
like to do this office for her children herself. If her 
mistress could have penetrated her thought, she would 
have answered tbus: * Miller, as a mother, I might 
wish to do it occasionally, but my engagements put it 
out of iny power.’ 80 Mrs Black keei)3 her engage- 
ments, and loses her children, for by the time they can 
compete with mamma’s engagements, they will be 
yonng ladies and gentlemen. 

It must be acknowledged that, on this particular 
evening, Miller rather hurried the ceremony — she had 
an engagement too — and she moved about on tiptoe, 
putting on her bonnet and shawl before all the weary 
little creatures had fairly closed their eyelids ; but 
down they went at last, in the sleep of childhood, 
and a regiment^ might have marched through the 
room witiiout awaking the little sleepers. 

The moment they were safe and sound, she hastened 
from the house, and striking across the fields, made 
for the corner of a fir-plantation, where, for nearly 
half an hour, a young man had been hanging about 
very impatient. For no other person would he liavo 
waited so long, and he was any tiling but pleased at 
having to wait for this one. He had w^nlked back 
and forward, and scanned the earth and sky, and 
decided that all the gates about needed xiainting, and 
thought many other things better and worse, before 
Jeanie came in sight. 

Kow, although she had been running, and knew she 
was behind her time, no sooner did she see George 
Armour, than, from whatever cause, she took to 
walking in a very slow and deliberate mftnner. We 
have it on the authority of Mr Milton, that when 
Eve saw Adam, she slackened her puce ; and we have 
nil, men and women, remnants of the Garden of Eden 
hanging about us to this day. 

‘YouTe late, Jeanie,* was tlie greeting of her lover. 

‘I. came as soon as I could,’ she replied ; and arm- 
in-arm they turned into the shady path up the 
water-side. 

When Mr Black came in, his wife roused herself* 
and after ascertaining that there was nothing of much 
interest taking place in tlie cit3S she said: ^Miller 
naked out again to-night^the second time this week. 
She dldn*( use to take uji with any of the people 
about. Next time she asks out, I will consideriit 
propor^to question her.' 

‘ Couldn’t you guess, Mary, what her errand ia? * 

‘Guess! If she were a light-headed creature, I 
might guess it was some love-nlfain* 

‘And not be far wrong. We’re all light-headed 
some time, you know. As I came I saw her 
walking with one of tlie painters who were here in 
spring— the one that did the ornamental work.' 

‘That was the man I remember remarking for his 
good looks. Is it possible she can be thinking of * 
marrying ? ' 

‘Shouldn’t wonder — it’s curious what notions 
people take.’ » 
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‘CuTiousI I call it ungratefuL* Here did I take 
her into our nursery, a poor orphan- girl, and have 
kept her for six years. Slio suits me exactly — speaks 
well, and has no vulgar tricks or words ; and she has 
taught the children to read almost as well as 1 could 
have done myself. They like her, and she likes them. 
Surely she does not know when she is well off/ 

sorry you are losing her; I’ll give her a 
gown, and you can give her some crockery.' 

* If she is going, one thing will bo quite enough, 
Robert,* 

‘ Now, Mary, on your own showing, I think w'e are 
bound to be a little grateful.’ 

« ‘ She has had a very good place of it hc%e, Robert, 
and there is no need for overdoing a thing. I wish 
I knew where to get one in her stead. It really is 
provoking ! ’ 

Nevertlieless, be it recorded, Jeanie got her gown 
and her cups and saucers, and something more, wiien 
she left Clydeview Villa to become George Armour’s 
wife, and was much and justly regretted by all the 
household. 

It was a fair sight to see this j^oung couple. Not 
that Jennie had much to boast of in the way of good 
looks; on the contrary, George’s choice had been 
matter of 8uri)ri8e to their joint feminine acquaint- 
ance. What did he see about her? What he saw, 
w'e can’t say ; but wliat was to be seen was an open 
honest face, expressive of good sense and feeling, and 
a general air of determination. As for George, no 
one needed to glance twice at him without being 
struck by his really handsome face and form; so far 
as those were concerned, all the blood of all the 
Howards might have coursed in his veins. When we 
throw into the scale tlie fact, that he was sol;er and 
industrious, and a capital workman — not to mention 
tlyit ho had saved money — the general remarks on 
Jeanie'a wotiderful good-ibrCunc are accounted for. 
In a small house, furnished wdth things new and neat, 
and having a mofsel of garden in front like a dainty 
apron tied on, there they w'ero, these two, with youth 
and health, and the probability of a long and happy 
life before them. 

It is an old saying — very old, probably, and true 
to the letter — that it is not all gold that glitters. 
Jeanie had not been very long married when she 
began to say to herself; ‘I am happy — very happy; 
I have everything to make me so.’ Now, it is to be 
observed tltat when people keep assuring themselves 
that they are happy, and further, when they repeat 
the statement to others — which, however, Jeanie did 
not do — there is reason to suspect some flaw, some- 
thing wanting. A man in the pure air does not 
say ; ‘ I breathe, I breathe extiecdingly w-ell ; I have 
oxygen and nitrogen, and carbonic acid — what more 
can 1 want ? ’ He goes about with his lungs inflated, 
and his blood purifled and enriched, and his spirit 
buoyant ; he dues not need to tell that ho has pure 
air— the thing is evident. What was it ? Nothing 
very tangible, nothing that the young wife acknow- 
ledged to herself. But ‘over all there hung the 
shadow of a fear.* A little boy came; his father 
tobk to the child, and the shadow waned for a time. 
In the fulness of her heart, the mother decked her 
baby daintily. For the first time, George charged 
, his wife with extravagance. Her face grew white as 
she answered; ‘They cost me nothing. Mrs Black 
gave me the tltings, and I altered them to fit Georgy.’ 

‘That ma/be, but mind I’m no the man to keep 
up the like o’ that.' 

If there was a thrifty, economical housewife in the 
country, it was Jeanie Armour ; but she could not be 
* thrifty enough for her husband’s taste. It was an 
unnatural thing in one $o young, this overweening 
propensity to save. It struck a chill to the very 
heart of his wife, although she tried to persuadis 


herself that it was far better than if he had gone to 
an opposite extreme* 

She reasoned with him ; but George was one of those 
persons— Heaven help those who have to deal witii 
such— upon whom reasoning has just as much ellect 
as if addrpsed to the wind. She tried joking on the 
subject, and here he was more vulnerable, and conse- 
quently received it in a way tliat cflbctualiy prevented 
its repetition. She often wondered what he did with 
the money saved, but w^as afraid to ask. 

Thus you SCO poor Jeanie, w^hile still believed to be 
a moat fortunate woman, and patting a brave face on 
things externally, found that she was indeed unequally 
yoked. Perhaps George found this, too, for he began 
to stay out at nights with society more congenial to 
him, and came in generally flushed with drinking. 
His wife took no further notice of this than to attempt, 
ill a quiet, gentle w^ay, to induce him to stay at home. 
Neighbours began to speak ; some of them told her 
where George spent his nights, and, as she said after- 
wards to a friend ; ‘ I had tried the fair way wi' him, 
and I thought o* trying the flyting; but thankfu’ was 
I that I hadna, for I had iiaothing to reproach mysel' 
wi* after.' 

It was one morning, when her second child, a girl, 
vras about six months old^ that George went out as 
usual to his work : no look or action, not tlie slightest, 
denoted that ho crossed his threshold with other pur- 
pose than going to his ordinary employment. The 
little boy was playing about the door ns he went out, 
and cried ‘ Father I ' ajfter him. If he did hear that cry, 
lie heard as if he hoard it not — let us hope it did not 
reach him. The child went in for comfort to the source 
where ho always found it — his mother ; and she soothed 
him by saying that his father was in too great a hurry 
to sxieak to him now, but he would hear all he had 
to say at dinner-time; then, propping the baby in a 
chair, and setting the other to amuse her, she went 
about her usual household work, dropping a word and 
a smile upon them every few minutes. Punctual to 
the time, dinner was ready, well cooked and comfort- 
able. A quarter past the hour, and George did not 
come; half-past, and tliero was no appearance of him. 
She gave the (diildren their dinner, and waited another 
Jialf-hour. lie must have been detained—* such a 
thing had happened before, and she did not feel sur- 
prised or uneasy; so clearing away the things, she 
sat down to her sewing, with the little ones playing 
on the floor beside her. It was just the old employ- 
ment at Clydeview Villa over again; and a stranger 
coming in would have said what a pretty picture 
the room presented; but any one wd>o had known 
Jeanie then, and seen her now, would have observed 
a change. She was still j'oimg, but the roundness 
of youth had passed from her features, and its 
light buoyancy from her step. Three years of half- 
life under a kin^ of pressure acutely felt, though not 
just apparent on the surface, had taken eflcct. ► She 
sat tliinking, as she w'orked, how her husband’s 
passion fur saving, and his rapidly developing taste 
for drinking, would co-exist. What could she do or 
say ? — what could be done to break the spell of these 
terrible vices, before his very being was crusted over 
against every good influence? 

Evening came, and no word of him ; night, and 
still nothing of him. The. children were laid to rest, 
and, poor things, slept wholly uncouseious of their 
father’s wickedness or their mother’s care. Well It 
has been said, ‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy/ 

The solitary woman snt ^own behind the Ijttle 
curtain that shaded the window; she would have 
lifted it, but that sho did not wish to attract tlie 
attention of passers-by. The window looked ont on 
the higli road that passed through the village, anjl as 
there were no houses opposite, she could see over the 
hedge that bounded the smalt garden into the fields 
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b<\vonf(. It was a ralm summer night, or rather, it 
seemed tliat the clay lingered and lingered to meet | 
the morning. With eyes glued to the glass, and ears 
}minfully stretched, she listened to the stillness, which ; 
was deep, except when footsteps, echoing on the 
beaten road, would come on, pass, and die away in 
the (UBtaucc. Towards the small hours tifese ceased 
entirely, and t!ie silence was unbroken, except now and 
tlien when the corncrake sounded its Ticket from tlie 
opposite fields. Still she watched. The gray dawn 
of morning came on calmly and holily, filling the 
mind with awe, like the dim religious light of a vast 
cathedral, till the sun rose and threw the elements of 
gladness over the land. Smoke began to curl up from 
a house here and there, and early workers turned out to 
begin their daily labours, and still the weary woman sat 
on, one conjecture after another thronging through her 
mind, but no guess of the truth for an instant coming 
across her. Now the faint wliimper of the baby drew 
lier from the window, and she soothed it to quietness, 
and listened again, for momently she expected some 
one to enter with tidings of calamity. She prepared 
breakfast for the children, moving as softl}' us if she 
had been stealing, for she grudged every sound that 
interfered with the intense watch she was keejung. 
By ten o’clock, she could stand it no longer. She 
dressed herself, and leavlhg Georgy to play about 
the doors, took the infant, aud went to her husbamrs 
master to inquire about him. When Mr Brown heard 
her question, he looked surprised. ‘ Mrs Armour,’ he 
said, ‘your husband left my employment yesterday 
morning: he drew all his money which was in my 
hands. He is,* he continued, in a tone meant to 
convey some kind of comfort — * ho is a saving, 
industrious man. It amounted to L.49, IGs. Gd.* 

Jeanie, with her habitual prudence, controlled her 
feelings, and thanking him for his information, went 
hurriedly home. Could it be that he had deserted 
her and the children ? It looked like it. She formed 
her resolution. All the money she had was exactly 
ninepenco. She went to a neighbour, and saying that 
she htid to go to Edinburgh, asked her to take care of 
the little boy till she came back, and at the same 
time she borrowed a shilling. Witii Is. Od. in her 
pocket, and her infant in iier arms, she set out in 
quest of her husband. 

Very fast she walked — excitement carried her on ; 
and when she was more than half-way, a coach 
coming up, she paid Is. dd,, and made tiie rest of her 
journey on the outside of it. 

Arrived in Edinburgh, she went right to the shop 
of a decent man with whom she was acquainted, and 
whose kindly nature induced lier to go to him in her 
present strait. She had no relatives in the city — 
indeed, she had but few anywhere, so she was con- 
strained to rely on the good offices of an acquaint- 
ance. 

*Mrs Armour, how’s a’ wi’ ye, 'an* how’s the 
gudeman ? I’m glad to see ye, woman.’ 

This greeting nearly upset Jeanie, who requested a 
private word with Mr Boyd, and in a few sentences 
explained her errand. 

* Ye dinna say sae — the scound— But it ’s no 
’possible.’ ' ** 

^ That *s what I thank, Mr Boyd, and I am glad to 
hear you say it ; but what can it mean ? ’ 

*Thai*s what we maun try an’ find out. I ’ll step 
away«doon to Leith, an’ see if there 's ony word o’ 
him tlaere. If he^s leaving the comitry, it’s as like he 
wad tak ship there as ony where.’ 

So, leaving his shop in charge of his shopman, he 
took Mrs Armour up stairs, and put her under his 
wij[j|^m|jfa|^ telling her< to keep her mind easy till he 
oaS^B^— an advice more easily given than taken 
W^^wj^cumstances ; however, it was a relief to 
a decided step towards solying the 


mystery ; and tlie kindliness of Mrs Boyd was very 
soothing, while she got the rest and refreshment slie 
was so much in need of. 

Before Mr Boyd came back, she was on the watch 
for him; and catching a glimpse of^iis face as he 
crossed the street, she gathered no good news from it. 
When he entered the rooni, he looked everywhere 
but into Jeanie’s face : he was at a loss i^ow to convey 
the information he had got. 

‘Now, Mrs Armour,’ he began, ‘keep up your 
heart ; we ’ve a’ our trials ; an’, after a’, it ’s no sae 
bad as it might liae been. Ye’ll do fine your lane; 
an’ ye ’ll no want freends,* 

She ross, and grasping bis arm, said : ‘ Did you sea 
him? For any sake, wlmt isMt?. Is he dead?’ 

‘ No ; he sailed this morning for America.’ 

All colour went from her face ; slie pressed the 
infant closer to her, and murmured: ‘Left us — left 
us!* and one or two big tears fell on its face. As 
for Mr Boyd, ho went down stairs and relieved him- 
self by calling George Armour no end of ill names. 


CITAPTXR II. 

If Jeanie had been a fine lady with ample means, 
her feelings would not have been more acute ; but she 
v/ould have had nothing to turn the stream, or to 
2 >rcvei]t her from nursing her anguish. As it was, 
alongside the one fact that stood out before her — 
her husband’s desertion of herself and children — was 
the question, how were they to live ? When a great 
sorrow is intruded upon by a great call for exertion, 
the healing process is well begun. 

If things could bo seen in their true light, the poor 
have oftener less reason to envy the rich than is 
supposed. Next day Mrs Armour took her way 
home, comforted by tlie kindness of her friends, and 
with money — which she had accepted as a loan — 
sufficient for her immediate wants. 

Mrs Armour had two second-cousins residing in 
Glasgow — elderly maiden ladies, differing a good deal 
in character and disposition, but alike in this, that 
they had both little* independent incomes ; both lived 
in cozy flats ; each had a narrow circle of her own, 
segments of which frequently met at five o’clock teas 
and nine o’clock suppers. 

One of these ladies had loved and lost, which, the 
poet says, is better than never to have loved at all — 
the case of the other. Tlie latter had been born, had 
lived, and was likely to die, in the same house. Twice 
a week she had read the same newspaper all lier life, 
and always read first that list of events, the middle 
one of which she herself had missed. 

The former had ‘ gone through ’ a good deal : had 
struggled with poverty ; had, as has been said, loved 
and lost ; and we think it depends upon the way in 
which such a loss comes about, whether it is better 
than never to have loved at all. Hers had not been 
effected by the hand of death, which at once and for 
ever hallows all it touches. 

Well, very soon— for bad news travels fast— these 
ladies heard of Jeanie Armour’s cslamity, and met to 
lay theiir heads together as to what was to be ddhe. 
Both expressed a high degree of indignation against 
George Armour. Both said with emphasis that men 
in general were very fur from being what they ougfit, 
to be. The one said she had never seen the man to* 
whom she could intrust herself and her property; 
the other said, women were so ready th be deceived,' 
poor things (with a sigh), and to believe all the fair 
speeches made to them. After mature delibera- 
tion, they came to the conclusion of ofiering their 
young relative L.IO a year each — which, in addition* 
to anything she* might do for lierself, would, they 
thought, make her pretty comfortable. And so it 
would* Very kind of them it was; for they were not 
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quite in a position to make it an act of no self-denial. 
One of them was appointed a deputation to wait on 
Mrs Armour, and explain to her a clause attached to 
the terms of the donation, which they regarded ds of 
the last importance. Tho one who liad ‘known trials* 
cheerfully undertook the commission, although it was 
something of an exertioli, and even of an event, in 
those days l^o travel so far. However, she reached 
her destination without accident or adventure; and 
she had not been long with her relative before the 
tvyo women sat down and had a good cry. Then Miss 
/'folder took courage, and explained her errand. She 
could have felt in lier heart to give tho money Uncon- 
rfiitioni^lly, but then what would Miss lioglc say? 
Besides, it w'ould bo fo’olish, and there was no doubt 
it was for Jeanie’s good. 

‘ Jeanie,’ said she, *wo will give you twenty pounds 
a year, if you will promise never to have anything 
more to do with George Armour.’ 

At first, Jeaiiio had almost been driven blind and 
stupid by her Imsband’s desertion; the very mid- 
summer green of the trees and grass seemed turned 
to blackness ; but the necessity of getting through 
her daily work, and of planning for the future, and 
the (‘onsideratioii of her husband’s great cruelty, in 
leaving them to doubt, and anxiety, and destitution, 
witliout a word or h sign, brought about so strong a 
reaction, that sometimes she thought that such a 
man was not worth grieving after. In this mood of 
mingled pride and indignation, she readily gave the 
promise wdiich the ladies required ; and Miss Elder 
went homo to rejoice Miss Bogle with the account 
that their cousin’s eyes w’ere opened to see things in 
a right way. But for all this, Jeanie could not uiisex 
herself, and the original tenderness often returned and 
overflowed in tears. 

The story let loose in the village, flashed through 
its houses and shops, its smithy and post-office — nay, 
even its manse and its hall, in a way that might have 
made the electric telegraph, had it then been in 
existence, blush for its deliberation. 

The amount of jnty that was expressed for Mrs 
•Armour was great, but it fructified in a way which 
slicwcd tiiat the blossom must have encountered frost 
in the sotting. In a day or two, people had ceased 
even to speak about it ; and Mrs Armour went quietly 
sway to a moorland village some twenty miles off, 
and inquired as to the probability there was of col- 
lecting a little school. There seemed to be an open- 
ing there ; before she left, she took a very small house 
which chanced to be empty ; and in the course of a 
month, she had her furniture removed, and herself 
established as village-schoolmistress. 

The ‘branches’ which Mrs Armour undertook to 
teach— and which she was quite capable of teaching — 
were reading, writing, arithmetic, and sewing, llcr 
school was well attended; children liked to go; she 
had a ‘way’ with thenn Indeed, every one had a 
kindliness for her but the parish schoolmaster, who 
rather thought that she poached on his manors. If 
she had Only been a widow, he considered, he could 
and would liave quashed the opposition eflbctually ; as 

was, he could only look glum, and he did it. 

The little people who then frequented Mrs Armour’s 
school are now the parents of the village; and it was 
only the other day we noticed them advertising for 
‘ a lady who could impart the harp and piano, French, 
Italian, and German, with drawing and wax-flowers: 

■ a knowledgi^^of singing and botany would be a recom- 
mendation. Guaranteed salary, L. 100 a year.’ We 
quote this merely to shew what immense strides have 
been made in some directions within the last score of 
years. At that time, there were only two pianos in 
the district; now, they are as common as tables. 
Then, neither in Mrs Armour’s school, nor in that 
of her masculine competitor, did the pupils quote 


Milton, or read memoirs of Slsollcy — they do both 
now ; and it is not uncommon to And Macaulay’s 
ballads done into crochet- work covers, reposing on 
tables under the shadow of bead-baskets. 

As, by perpetual attrition, water wears the rock, 
and as the grand fantastic splendours of tho stalactite 
cave are reared by tbo residuum of the dropping 
water, so time obliterates tho memory of a grief, or, 
at least, wears the edges away, and sends its daily 
round of cares, greater or less, to build new hopes, 
now interests, new memories ; and many a scathed 
and crushed creature has thanked the God of Provi- 
dence that it is so. 

Mrs Armour vrent on her way quietly, and, in pro- 
cess of time, cheerfully. Her children were well and 
happy ; and her little school, and little annuity, 
answered remarkably well; but never a word of her 
husband, direct or indirect, did she hear. At nights 
she would lie awake, pondering over what he could be 
doing, or where he could be. Sometimes she would 
think of him as comfortable and doing well, but 
wholly forgetful of her and his children ; sometimes 
'as destitute and an outcast ; and during sleep, when 
imagination escapes from control, she follow’cd him 
in dreams to the ends of the earth. In tlio broad 
light of day, a form in the distance having any resem- 
blance to his would cause her to start and tremble. 
She often feared she might discover him in a beggar 
at her door, for she had heard and read of such pain- 
ful recognitions. But the years passed on, and no 
clue came to her hands to afford any enlightenment 
on the subject^ until tlie seventh year of his absence 
came round. 

The principal draper in the village had a brother, 
who had set out in early life, like many of his 
countrymen, to push his fortune, and found, like 
some others, that fortune rather pushed him. He 
had journeyed from continent to continent, and wan- 
dered in many lands, only to come back to his native 
place not much richer than when he set out. lie 
heard Mrs Armour’s history,* and suddenly it flashed 
on him that, during his travels in America, he hod 
met a man arvsworiiig to tho description, and bearing 
the name of George Armour. They had travelled 
the same route for two days, and were crossing a 
river on tho third, w'hen suddenly the ferry-boat 
capsized. They were all throwm into the water; 
two men drowned, the rest saved: tlio man bearing 
Uie name of George Armour w^as one of the two that 
perished. > 

When the report reached Jeanie’s ears, she imme- 
diately sought an interview with the individual who 
brought it, and wliose wandering instincts were just 
about to lead him to set off again. 

He did his best to satisfy her anxious inquiries, 
but, as he had not taken more than a general interest 
in the drowned men, lie could not give so many parti- 
culars as she could have wished; but she left him» 
convinced that, without doubt, it was her husband 
whoso life had been thus brought to a sudden end. 
She put on a widow’s dress, and mourned in her heart 
as sincerely and more acutely than if he had been all 
he ought to have been. Her health failed somewhat 
under tho shock of the intelligence, but a little change 
and relaxation soon restored her. 

Miss Elder and Miss Bogle, though, as , Christian 
women, sorry for the death of a bad m%n, felt a degree 
of satisfaction in the certainty that now he would not 
come back, as they always expected he would, to be a 
burden to his wife, # - 

It was the best thing George Armour had ever done ‘ 
for her— if he could be said to have done it — this 
making her his widow* It secured her position; it 
improved her standing in tlie public eye ; and it set 
her mind at rest Any one who has ever been* long 
tossed between hope and fear, knows that certainty 
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BEING AND PROFESSING. 
Through what principle in human nature is it that 
people so often do themselves injustice in their out- 
ward semblances mid their professed opinions? We 
generally hear of our fellow-crcatureB being addicted 
to making their outsides fair, while their secret 
thoughts, designs, and wishes, are far otherwise. But 
the converse is also a common experience. 

You will meet a Calvinist and an Arminian on the 
same day, and be surprised to reflect that the former 
is the more amiable man of the two. Yielding to 
what he thinks an irresistible logic, he, so far from 
carrying it out regarding his fellow-creatures in his 
own behaviour to them, has a face of geniality to all, 
and is a universal benefactor. One could almost sup- 
pose that, just because he does profess a stern creed, 
he the more feels himself called upon to^prove that it 
does not chill his heart — whereas the Arminian is 
under no such call. Or it may be that, secretly 
having some misgivings as to that universal pardon 
which his own heart would extend, he feels as if there 
were some halm for him in supposing that another 
and higher Power will be less relenting. It may be 
partly in both ways that the strange coiitradiction 
arises. Perhaps the phenomenon of the * best-natured 
man with tho worst-natured muse* is of the same 
character — a remorseful and self-reproaching com- 
plaisance * taking it out ' in a little occasional quiet 
satire. 

One of the most remarkable contradictions between 
personal behaviour and theory ever known, was in the 
case of the celebrated Mr Malthus. Tlie harshness 
of his doctrine (however true) towards the affections 
of ][)oor human nature, was what we all know. Men 
used to figure him, in conscqticnce, as a sour, stoical 
old bachelor, who could have calmly looked on while 
starvation and pestilence were checking off the 
6ut>ernun]craric3 of creation. But the real Mr 
Malthus, as we know from the reports of those who 
knew him, was an amiable, gentle-iiatured country 
palson, who grew old in the sunshine of a fireside 
which his worth and kindliness had blessed. He 
would have been precisely the last man in the world 
•to interfere harshly with tho tastes and enjoyments 
of others, or to order any one away from nature's 
'‘feast, or any tfthor feast, as a person for whom there 
was no ‘platter. He whose name has been worked 
into the language as expressive of the undesirableness 
;of children, was fond of children, and beloved by 
*them, as usual, in return. It would have been a 
curious study fbr any one who knew him intimately, 
to Jjrace what it was in liis mind that suggested to 


him, and enabled him to maintain so pertinaciously, 
a dogma which mankind in general have viewed with 
a kind of horror. Perhaps the very unconsciousness 
of unkind feeling towards his fellow-creatures was 
what enabled him to take up his unkind doctrine ; a 
colder man might have distrusted himself, fearful it 
might bo an emanation' of his severity of temper, for 
which he would get into discredit. 

State parties, and indj^vidual politicians professing 
patriotic views ought, in consistency, to bo the most 
kind and beneficent in their personal acts ; while the 
partisans of strong government might be expected 
to prove tyrants in their own circles. But there is a 
notorious remark to precisely the contrary purport — 
namely, tliat the professors of patriotism and philan- 
thropy are often more exacting, arbitrary, and harsh 
in their private conduct than tho most high«flying 
Tories. Is it that the former can satisfy the calls of 
conscience in the case by tlio profession and tho 
advocacy, and, feeling as if no more were wanting, 
do no more accordingly, but rather feel themselves 
entitled to be a little sour now and then ; wh^e the 
Tories, sensible that their doctrine would subjugate 
the people (for their own good), are under a call to 
shew that, Avith this severity on their lips, they can 
be practically beneficent — willing, shall we say, to do 
every imaginable thing for their fellow-creatures but 
trust them with the power of doing anything for 
themselves ? 

There again Is that strange, deep remark of Swift, 
that nice people are people of filthy ideas. It is a 
satire on refinement, surely in the main unjust ; but 
there are certainly some people of great external 
nicety, wliose inner minds, as occasionally appears in 
their conduct, are far from being cleanly. Piobably 
it is that, sensible of the fault, they fiy for solace . 
to the exemplification of the opposite. They are nioe 
through mere antagonism to their want of true 
purity. 

In one of the personal narratives of the siegw of. 
Lucknow, it is stated that many of the pofsons ' 
formerly most noted for their courtesy ai^ good- 
manners, proved, in tho exigencies of the time^ un- 
commonly selfish; wliile amongst people who hs4'/ 
been tliought rude and rather rough, there were many' 
bright examples of self-sacrificing kindness. Ir it to 
be believed that men put on virtues beeenm they hai^ 
them not, only speak of sfheerity when the^ 
shamming, and will even be deceivers in their fbiilts ? 

I must confess to it disrelish for perfect char^eter^ 
or persons who are always straining up to sofm. 
uncommon pitch of correctness in some parUe&jjiiir 
I point. When I find an uneasy,, restless, unsatiffii^Ma i 
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eagerness about being good, I always fear that the 
goodness may not prove solid or lasting, or that it 
niaj be accompanied by error in some otlier quarter, 
more than down-weighing it. The really worthy 
people are those who make little din or fuss about 
either their own conduct or other people’s. Tho 
truth is, to be over-conscious of sin is itself sin — wdth 
genuine innocence you might live an age and never 
bear of iniquity. So also I feel it to be a kind 
of reproach to speak much of a country as a very 
moral country. It seems to imply that tlicre is some 
unusual sense in that country of propensities to bo 
struggled with, or of rewards to be gained by suppress- 
ing or appearing to suppress them. Such a country 
may always reasonably be suspected of being in reality 
worse in some points than its neighbours. Our friend, 
Major Truefitt, is so much impressed w^ith this view, 
that he is always solicitous of defending Ins native 
country of Scotland from tho charge of being a 
specially moral country. He insists that it shews as 
much reckless imprudence in commerce, ns much 
erratic amatory enthusiasm, as high a degree of 
bacchanalian extravagance, as any country under the 
sun. He calls on you to look at its Darien expedi- 
tions and Stuart rebellions in the past, its Western 
Banks, its returns of births and of ‘ gallons entered 
for home consumption’ in the present, and say whether 
that country can be fairly accused of any suspicious 
amount of either prudence or external morality. 
There may he a few people constantly crying out, ! 
Let UB be moral ; but you must not ou that account 
fix a stigma upon the wliole population. ! 

A tremendous problem every now and then occurs 
amongst us; a man turns out to he a frightful cheat 
and defaulter, or a dreadful profligate, wdio had for a 
long course of years appeared as a person of profound 
piety ^ and entire worth. The ordinary — we might 
the vulgar pronouncement on the subject is, that 
the man was all along a feigner of good qualities and 
sound opinions and duties — a successful hypocrite. 
A more candid and analytical view w’ould admit some 
shade of sincerity even in this wretched sinner. We 
must remember how much vfe can impose on our- 
selves ; what struggles there are in us between good 
and evil inclinations ; how natural a resource it is for 
the erring to try to make some consolation and atone- 
ment out of good intentions, blind gropings at recti- 
tude, desires to see that advanced which may at least 
save others. There really is no authentication for 
one-third of the hypocrisy or insincerity which w^e 
commonly speak of as existing in the world. In other 
words, the possibility of a life-long spocioaity, or 
keeping up of appearances opposite to the reality, has 
never been proved. Human nature would break down 
under any such appearances in a very short time, if 
there were not a support in that palpable unmistak- 
able power we have of self-deception, of believing that 
we believe, of apologising for the want of deeds by 
emotions, and disguising the selfishness of our opinions 
under fair pretences. 

Ordinary people are so much ju the habit of judging 
of historical persons by the bearing of the acts of 
these persona on their own convictions, that it is 
difficlilt for them to read history in any other light. 
Thus, one whom we call a persecutor will always 
appear as a monster cfT wickedness, while any one 
whom we call a martyr will equally seem to have an 
indefeasible claim upon our admiration. Yet it is 
perfectly certain that many persecutors have been 
ilent men. It is a remark of Neander, tliat the 
Roman emperors, as Marcus Aurelius and Julian, 
sed Ciiristianity, while the more profligate bearers 


of the purple refrained from molesting it. And it is 
easy to see how this might be. It being granted that 
a certain doctrine is of the highest consequence for 
the ultimate happiness of men, and a departure from 
it equally fatal, it irresistibly follows with a well- 
w'ishing man, unrestrained as men li^retotbre have 
been by any foresight of counteracting evils, that ij; 
will appear worth while to destroy a heterodox few in 
order to save the faitli of the many. ^Thua it is, 
indeed, that persecution is always a strictly logical 
crime. But it is more. It always has a good^end in 
view, and may therefore well bo the fault of goocj 
men. It is only when its bad results are seen, or ‘ 
men begin fear for the responsibility they iiicur in 
acting out such dreadful things on merely an ^assur-* 
aiice of themselves being right and others wrong, that* 
persecution is allowed to cease. • 

A few ideas are here thrown out with a view to 
suggesting fruitful trains of thought in tho reader. If 
he will only follow them out, I do not doubt tliat he 
will come to see cause for taking a great number of 
things in a different light from that in Avhich they 
first strike the eye of tlie observer. Let him find a 
useful exercise in looking below the seeming and the 
professed for the real, even tliough it sliock a few of 
his most respectable old prejudices. 


A VISIT TO THE CHOCTAWS. 

Down the Missi88it)pi moves the steamer; onward, 
onward, never resting, never tiring. In vain the 
primeval forests on the banks stretch towards us their 
hundred arms, as if to draw us into their dark 
mysterious depths. Onward .speeds the restless 
vessel, neither stopping to afford us a fuller view of 
those gigantic hickory-trees and sycamores that lift 
their heads so high" above their brother-giants of the 
forest, nor of those lovely groups of cotton-wood that 
throw the shadow of their long branches far across 
the stream ; nor to let us pay a flying-visit to the 
cozy log-houses wliich hero and there peep forth from 
amid tlie verdure on the banks of the little tributaries, 
which gush forth to mingle their waters with those 
of the ‘great father of rivers nor even to let us cull 
one flower from tho beautiful islets which stud his 
broad bosom. Not until w^o reach Fort Napoleon, 
at the mouth of the Arkansas, do the splashing 
'wheels relax. Here, those who, like ourselves, are 
bound for the ‘far 'w^est,* descend from the majestic 
Mississippi steamer into humbler craft of the same 
kind, which, grown too old for active service, are 
moored off* the little town, and serve not only as 
landing- wharfs, but as warehouses and hotels. 

With such poor accommodation to tempt us, we 
wdll not dwell long in this kot, swampy place, 
swarming with mosquitoes, but embark again on the 
swelling waters of the Arkansas, and follow its 
course upwards towards the west. With surprise we 
witness the rapidly increasing depths of tho water* in 
this river. Yesterday, the loamy banks might be 
seen rising high above the level of the stream ; to- 
day, the waters, wdiich have assumed a darker and 
more reddish hue, lave the roots, and even the stems 
of the trees that fringe the banks p and rushing 
onward with unfettered speed and energy, here 
bank up enormous heaps of snags ; there break down 
barricades of a similar kind, which it has taken them 
years to build; or uproot trees still standing, and 
carry them off triumphantly, as a tribute to the 
Mississippi. Soon, however, the decreasing quat^tity 
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or drift-wood shews that the waters are again reced- 
ing ; and in a little while the banks again rise high 
above them ; and the stream becomes so shallow, that 
it requires a steady hand to guide tlie vessel safely 
past the numerous shoals and snags that obstruct Us 
path. # 

, ^ Who sliall describe tlie wondrous beauty of the 
primeval forests on these banks; the sublime majesty, 
ttip oxaltod repose of nature; as yet untouched by the 
Jiand of limn ; the legions of grasses and of herbs, of 
slirifbs, and creeping plants, wliose myriads of flowers 
' form a chaos of colour that dazzles the e^^es of the 
enclianted beholder; tlie numberless forest-trees, 
grouped together in families, whose jeafy crowns, 
varj-ing from the teuderest to the deepest green, pre- 
sent an unbroken picture of delicious freshness; for 
aucient moss- covered stems, that lift their branches 
high above the impenetrable underwood, aud have 
seen hundreds of summers, seem as full of life and 
vigour as tlie young saplings, sprung from their 
seed, wliich grow under tlie protection of tlieir shadow. 
As yet, the sound of the busy paddles but rarely 
disturbs the silence of th^sc solitudes, aud the various 
denizens of the forest have not 3'et learned to dread 
the approach of man. With fearless curiosity the stag 
gazes at the passing steamer; while the parrot, undis- 
turbed, climbs ch«nttering from branch to branch; tiie 
purfile head of the wdld turkey is thrust forth inqui- 
sitively from amid the foliage of the low brushwood; 
and the black bear, bathing in tlie stream, raises 
liimself on end, and blinks Ids little eyes good- 
naturedly at the approaching leviathan, until, annoy ed 
1)3^ the large waves raised by it in its passage, he 
si lakes his shaggy coat, and trots grumbling into the 
thicket. • ' 

l^otwcen four and five hundred miles the steamer 
passes up the Arkansas amid this imposing scenery, 
a few small clearings, at far-distant intervals, shew- 
ing where alone the hand of man has touched the' 
primeval forest; and not until we reach Little liock, 
the capital of the state of Arkansas, do we ooinc upon I 
evidence of that constant progress of the white race 
westward, which is almost yearly adding new states 
to the territories of the stripes and stars. But our 
visit is not to these new rulers of the American con- 
tinent ; we are in quest of the red man, the ancient 
lord of the western world — of the red man, not in the 
degraded state to which too many of his race have 
been reduced by the civilisation, which for nearly 
three hundred years has been hunting them like 
noxious animals from x>l^ue to place, giving them 
nothing in return for the lands of which it deprived 
them, but the vices bred in its populous cities, and 
the ‘ fire-water’ that maddens the Indian, and gives 
tenfold intensity to all his worst passions — but of the 
red man such as lie has become when at last loft in 
quiet possession of some of the loveliest tracts of his 
native land, free to borrow the aids of civilisation as 
he may require^thera. Therefore, not at this little 
.capital will we dwell, but continuing our course up the 
Arkansas, we will speed past the Dardanel rock, on 
which still towers the tall tree that of yore served 
the Indians as a w’atch-towcr — past the Bee Kocks, in 
‘whose clefts and crevices myriads of wild-bees have 
found a home perhaps for thousands of years — past the 
friendly little town of Van Biiren, spread out in an 
open smiling valley, till we reach Fort Smith, where 
the Potcan falls into the Arkansas. Here we land on 
Indian teij^itoiy, though not yet among the Indians, 
for Fort Smith is an American town, fall of American 
go-ahead notions, and though situated in the midst 
of an unpeopled but blooming wilderness, is already 
s|> 6 culating upon forming an important station on 
tho railway which ere long shall unite the gold-fields 
oil the Pacific with the commerciall ports on the 
Atlantic. 


Bovely, ‘indeed, is tho spot in wdiich Providence has 
allowed the Choctaws at Icugtli to find rest for tho 
soles of their feet, and to prove that the race of the 
red man is, as little as any other of God’s children, 
absolutely incapable of civilisation. Above Port 
Smith, and more especially from the point where 
the Canadian falls into the Arkansas, the country 
becomes diversified by numerous small prairies, which 
break the monotony of the forest scenery, wdiile 
mounlains rear their heads around. Sugar-loaf 
]\fount, the Cavanean Mountains, and the Sans Bois 
Mountains, oricloso narrow valle3^8 of surpassing 
beauty and fertilit3\ Fields, spangled with flowers 
of the most gorgeous lines, invite the sower to con- 
fide to them tlie seed that produces the staff of life, 
and promise a hundredfold in return for his labour. 
Numberless rivulets that run to meet the larger 
streams diffuse a delicious freshness through the air 
in summer; and tho neighbouring mountains and 
impenetrable forests sliut out the cold blasts in 
wintiT. And amid these lovely scenes tho traveller 
needs no longer start back at the sound of the rustling 
foliage, fearing to s^ c an arrow or a tomahawk speed- 
ing to arrest his lile, or tile blood-thirsty eyes of an 
Indian or a panther glaring at him from the bushes. 
The tomahawk has been exchanged for a sickle, the 
wild warhoop for the joyous call of tho huntsman ; 
and where bears and panthers used to roam as uion- 
archs of the forest, now browse peaceful herds, that 
furnish wholesomu food for an industrious population. 
As a welcome guest, the stranger may wander from 
farmstead to farmstead, sure to find a red hand held 
out to greet him, a pleutecms meal to satisfy his hun- 
ger, ami a comfortable bed to repose in, and in many 
cases an intelligent companion to converse with ; for 
well-being and even riches are not uncommon among 
these agricultural tribes of Indians ; and in localities 
wlu'te the tattooed warrior not very long back knew 
no better how to record liis vague thouglits and wild 
imaginings, than by grotesque hieroglyphics traced 
upon tanned hides, there tho civilised Indian now 
reads newspapers in his native language, and sends 
his sons to the scliools of the far east. 

The territory occupied by tho Choctaw Indians, 
wlio, .according to Catlin, imniber at present 22 , 000 , 
stretches southward from the Arkansas to the Cana- 
dian river, and borders on the east on the state of 
Arkansas; on tlie south, on the territory of the Chicka- 
saws; on the west, on that of the Creeks; and on the 
north, on the hinils of the Cherokees — ^all of which 
tribes have attained a similar degree of civilisation, 
and at present differ very little from each other. 
Frevious to their settlement in these regions, the 
Choctaws inhabited the rich hunting-grounds in the 
states of Alabama and Mississippi, which were pur- 
chased of them by the United States government, for 
a sum to be paid in yearly instalments, spread over a 
period of twenty years; which term is now nearly 
expired, the money having returned into the hands of 
the white men, witliout having conferred much benefit 
on the red. But, according to their own traditions, 
tlio migrations of the Choctaws began long before 
the arrival of*tbe white men in the western world. 

* Many, many winters ago/ they say, * the Choctaws 
dwelt far away towards tho sotting sun, far beyond 
the great llowing water (the Missouri), behind the 
snowy mountains (Rocky Mountains). A great medi- 
cine-man was tlieir chief. He led \hem forth each 
da3% walkihg in front of them with a long rel staff in 
lus hand. Wherever ho struck his staff in the ground, 
there lhe3'^ pitched their tents ; hut each morning the 
staff was found inclining tow^ards the rising sun. 
This, said the medicine-man, was a sign that they 
must continue their wanderings ; but when they canie 
to a place where the staff remained upright* in the 
ground, that would indicate that there the Great Spirit 
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would have them dwell ; that there they should have 
their home. For a long, long time, they continued 
their wanderings, until at length they came to a place 
called Nah-ni«wa-ge (sloping hill)» where the staff 
remained upright in the ground. There llicy settled, 
and built a large camp, one mile long and one mile 
broad. The men dwelt on the outside, the women 
and children in the middle ; and Nah-ni-wa-go is to 
this day considered the centre of the old Choctaw 
nation.* 

To the fertility of the country, which gives rich 
harvests in return for very little labour, and to the 
softening influences of the climate, more than to the 
endeavours of the white race, is to be attributed the 
transformation of these nomadic savages into civilised 
agriculturists ; yet it must be allowed that the 
American government has of late years shewn itself 
truly solicitous to promote the welfare of the Indians ; 
and it is around one of the agencies founded to pro- 
tect the various tribes from the encroachments of the 
white squatters, that has grown up what we may 
denominate the ciqjital of the Choctaws, the little 
town called llci-to-to-wa by tlie Indians, and Sculle- 
villo, or simply ‘ the Agency,’ by tlie Americans. Hci- 
to-to-wa is fourteen miles from Fort Smith. Tlie 
road, passing through the beautiful valley of the 
Arkansas, leads us first to Fort Coffee, very prettily 
situated on an eminence on tlie bank of the river. 
This fort, built tiiirty years ago as a defence against 
the Indians, has now been converted into a school 
for Indian boys, wbo, to the average number of fifty 
at a time, are educated here under the superin- 
tendence of a Methodist missionary, ]>aid by the 
Americiin government. Well-cultivated fields of 
corn and maize surround the fort. Negro slaves 
are busy at their various occupations, and merry, 
black-eyed, copper-colourcd urchins are at play in 
the gardens. Tlie distance from tlie school to the 
Agency is five miles. At first, tlie road skirts a great 
prairie ; then, after a time, turns into the forest- 
land again ; and hero wo soon conio upon clearings 
in which the carefully tilled fields and comfortable 
log-houses, surrounded by vigorous young fruit-trees, 
announce the approach of the Indian town. Ilei-to-to- 
wa, however, though called a town, consists of but 
one broad street, formed of log-houses, with gardens 
attached, and rather bears the appearance of a happy 
bustling village, in which Indians, negroes, and whites 
— the latter mostly married to Indians — are seen 
moving about in perfect harmony. The sound of the 
thrashing- flails fro»i the barn-yards, the noise of 
numerous forges, the bellowing of cattle, and the 
barking of dogs, tell of happy industry and general 
well-being, while the numbers of persons in the 
street indicate that something unusual is going on. 
Our visit indeed hapj>ens to be coincident with a 
gathering of the chiefs at Sculleville, w hich has made 
the Indians flock in from the neighbouring farms, 
and has filled to overflowing the hoarding-house, 
which, in true American fashion, has been got up in 
the town, more especially for the accommodation of 
Indian fathers and mothers who may wish to visit 
their daughters who arc at school in Hei-to-to-wa, 
where there is an establishment for Indian girls 
similar to that for bo^^s at Fort Coflee. Indian 
womcn« no longer held among tlie Choctaws in tliat 
degrading bondage which made them the slaves rather 
than the companions of their husbands, have accom- 
panied the latter to the meeting, for games and 
pastimes of all kinds diversify tliese assemblies, and 
you may see those ladies — ^for we suppose vre must no 
longer call them squaw'S — in numbers in the streets, 
like their better-halves, clad in European attire, but 
in colours the excessive gaudiness of which indicates 
a lialf-civilised tastOj^ud with a quantity of that 
pretty bead- work .jiM/ straw- work ornamentation 


about tlieir dress, wliich shews that, with the savagery 
of Indian life, tlicy have not abandoned its arts. 

At the western extremity of the town is a ware- 
house, in front of which runs a slightly elevated 
gallery, which serves as the public tribune of the 
Choctaws. Bound this tribune, under^the lovely 
summer sky, assemble, towards evening, all the . 
Indians who have flocked together in Hei-to-to-wa to 
listen to the wisdom of their congregated chiefs, Tfte 
first wdio takes the word has evidently come from a 
distance, lie is not a half-naked tattooed wafrior, 
with ills liead encircled by a crown of many-coloured'*^ 
feathers, but a stalwart farmer, clad in a travel-soiled, 
fantastically *shapecl cotton garment, with a broad- 
brimmed brown hat on his head f but what is wattling 
in the splendour of his attire he makes up for by 
native dignity of manner and by a suadd that maks?s 
an American who is standing liy, and who under- 
stands not ono syllable of what is spoken, exclaihi in 
perfect sincerity : ‘Well, hitherto I have thought the 
English was the most beautiful language, but hen - 
after I shall give the palm to the Choctaw.* Cliiof 
after chief stands up in similar manner to deliver his 
opinions on the subjects mooted, and to indulge in 
that love of speechifying which is characteristic of 
their race ; and with unflagging attention, the 
assembled multitude listens until dawn of day. In 
the same primitive manner as certain puldic affairs 
were discussed on the present occasion, the courts of 
justice are at all times held, the criminal being 
present, and, when sentence of death is pronounced, 
being despatched on the spot by means of a bullet. 

In public assemblies of this kind the women take 
no iiart, though they may collect at a respectful 
distance outside the ring of male auditors; but at 
tlie public games, which are celebrated with a kind 
of religious reverence, tliey are interested spectators, 
and sometimes take part in the betting. These j 
games, which are generally carried on in some great j 
open prairie, have been handed down from generation 
to generation since limes immemorial, and form a 
subject of 80 much national pride, that*whatovcr the 
degree of civilisation he has attained, the Indian, on 
occasion of their celebration, throws off liis cumber- 
some apparel, and painting hiniself from head to foot 
like liis fathers of old, enters the arena to contend for 
honours which arc ever dear to his heart. The prin- 
cipal and most widely diffused among these Indian • 
games is that of ball or ring, to which some notion 
of * medicine’ or magical power is still attjiched. The 
mode of proceeding, when a public contest is to take 
place, is as follows: Two men, renowned for their 
dexterity, challenge each other for a trial of skill. 
The day of meeting is appointed, and messengers are 
sent out by each champion to enrol pariisans on his 
side. These messengers proceed from settlement to 
settlement, and from house to house, mentioning the 
name of tlic chief combatants, and the day appointed 
for the contest; and those who promiae to join, signify 
the fact by touching a highl}'^ ornamented staff, with a 
ring at one end, carried by the messenger — a ceremony 
considered so binding, that to fall after having per- 
formed it, is to cover yourself with dishonour. As 
every participator in the game is accompanied by all 
his relatives, half tl>e nation or tribe may sometimes 
be found assembled on these occasions — those wlio do 
not take an active part indulging at least in the 
excitement of betting. When the contending parties 
have arrived in the prairie selected for tlie^sport, tents 
are pitched, the ground is measured off, and each 
party erects on its side, 250 feet from the centre of 
the playground, two poles sixteen feet higli, placed at 
a distance of six feet from each other, and connected 
at the top by a cross-pole. These arrangements are 
superintended by four elected umpires, to whom also 
are given in charge the various stakes and prize^ I 
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consisting of horses, rifles, blankets, wearing-apparel, 
lioiiseliold furniture, &c,, and who spend the 
night in watching over them, singing dismal songs,’ 
and smoking pipes in honour of the Great Spirit. At 
sunset, the «oxt day, the combatants appear upon tlie 
. ground. With the exception of a short petticoat and 
a gaily embroidered belt, with a horse’s tail d^’ed in 
btilliant tiolours attached and pendent behind, they 
are quite naked ; but the iibaence of clothes is made 
up far by the paint, of every imaginable colour, with 
which their bodies are besmeared from head to foot. 
In their hands tliey ludd sticks of some light kind 
of w,ood, with a ring at tlie end large enough to hold 
the fljall, hut not tq let it pass through ; and the 
game consists in trying to catch the ball in this 
rigg, and to fling it through the poles. The party 
who first succeeds in making the ball pass a hundred 
times through the poles erected on its own ground, 
lias won the game. 

When the sun has set behind the forest, torches 
are lighted, anil the players advance in procession 
towards tlie x>ole8. Singing and howling, clattering 
tlicir sticks against each other, and striking their 
drums, they dance around them, while the women, 
likewise moving in procession, take up their place in 
two long rows in the centre of tlie playground, 
where they also lift their voices in chorus, and rock 
llioir bodies to and fro, now resting on one foot, now 
on tiu» other. In tlie meanwhile, the umpires sit 
smoking their pipes on the line of demarcation ; and 
th(» night passes in revelry. At sunrise, a gunshot 
gives the signal for the games to commence. The 
hall is hurled high into the air by one of the umpires, 
the idaycrs rusli forward from both sides to catch it 
in their rings ; and with short intervals of repose, the 
game is kept up till 8unB(?t, perhaps to begin again 
the next day and the next. 

Many of the Choctaws have accepted Christianity, 
hut many still cling to their ancient faith, and more 
especially to its doctrine of the life hereafter — n fact 
which prove# that tlie love of the wild forest-life is 
not yet quite extinct among them. According to 
their belief, the dead have to make a Jong journey 
westward until they reach a deet) and rapid stream, 
beyond which are the hunting-fields of the blessed. 
This stream they must cross by a bridge made of tUe 
stem of a tall pinc-treeV stripped of its bark, and 
smoothed and polislied. The good procjeed with firm 
and steady steps across the slippery bridge, and 
reach the blessed hunting-grounds, whore the heavens 
are never clouded, where the air is always cool, and 
wliere they are endowed with new and everlasting 
youth, and spend their time in endless joy hunting 
and feasting. But bad men, when endeavouring to 
pass the narrow bridge, see the steep banks giving 
■way, are seized by unconquerable giddiness, and pro- 
cixntate themselves into the depths below. There 
the waters fall thundering from tlic rocks, and the 
;wliir)pool spinning them round and round, ever 
brings them back to the same spot, where the air is 
poisoned by the exhalations of dead fish, where the 
trees are dead and leafless, where snakes and toads 
^evel in the slimy mud, where eternal hunger gnaws 
their entrails, and whence they endeavour in vain to 
climb up the steep banks to catch a glimpse of the 
abode of the blessed. , , , . 

In the comfortable log-house, as in the rude wjg- 
wam, one of the chief delights of the Indian is to sit 
round the fire and listen to the legends of the past as 
they drop from the lips of the aged. Here is one of 
these legends, which, no doubt like many another 
myth, owes its origin to a name. Among the tribes 
incorporated with the Choctaw nation is one called 
the Crawfish Band. The story, of its adoption the 
Choctaws tell as follows: ‘Jn the beginning, the 
Sawfish Band lived in great caves, where for many 


miles around tliere was no light. TJiey had to find 
their way to the dayliglit through mud and morass, 
and to get back the same way. They looked like 
craw'-flsh, walked on hands and feet, did not under- 
stand what wns said to them, and were very timid 
and fearful. The Clioctaws often watched for them 
to speak to them, but they escaped into their holes. 
Once, however, tlie Choctaws cut off the way, and 
then they ran towards the neighbouring rocks, and 
disappeared in the clefts. The Choctaws then laid 
dry wood and twigs outside, and made a great fire 
and a great smoke, and in this way they drove out 
some of the Crawfisli men. These they were kind to ; 
they taught them to speak, and to walk on two legs ; 
and they cut off their long nails, and plucked the 
hairs off their bodies, and then adopted them into 
their tribe. But many of the Crawfish men remain 
in the earth, where they live to this day in deep dark 
caves.’ 

Such is the lore with which the Choctaw diverts us 
while under his hospitable roof, and we would fain 
linger longer with thcBO interesting children of the 
forest, who are gradually being converted into quiet 
dwellers in cities, but our time is out ; and those who 
would know more about them and the neighbouring 
tribes, we must refer to Mr Mbllhauscn,’*' who has 
been our own guide. 


A CIIILIVS HOLIDAY. 

I WAS seven j'cars old, and hitherto, as I thought, I 
had lived a lile of too much seclusion. A Boy of my 
age, forsooth, and to have seen so little of the world — 
it was discreditable ! We lived in London, and yet — 
would it be believed ? — with the exception of Panto- 
mimes, the performances of Conjurors and Ventrilo- 
quists, and other rliildish exhibitions of the like 
nature, I was wholly ignorant of Metropolitan enjoy- 
ments. Even to the scenes I have mentioned, my 
Father and Mother liad accompanied me — a Circum- 
stance wliich niatorially detracted from that pleasur- 
able sense of self-importance, which made itself by 
that time felt Avithin mo pretty strongly. I had been 
to the Tower Avithont them, to be sure, and had 
experienced considerable satisfaction from an inter- 
view, upon equal terms, with a Beefeater, and an 
undisturbed and protracted contemplation of some 
phlegmatic horsemen in complete armour; but even 
then, our Butler Avas behind mb ; and I think I caught 
him once in the very act of a derisive smile. Tho 
fact was clear, that I Avas not allow'ed sufficient ^ 
liberty. T, the heir of tho house, was scarcely leas in 
leading-strings than my little brother, a small boy of 
five years old. It became obvious to me that such a 
state of things AA-as not to be endured. It w^as abso- 
lutely attempted upon one occasion (I relate it with 
shame), to induce me to accompany that youth, with 
a collide of nursemaids, in a walk in Kensington 
Gardens. . A dishonourable spectacle, which the good 
people, however, (I refer to my parents,) had the 
prudence not to insist upon my exhibiting, I protest 
I Avould almost as soon have been seen in Regent 
Street, inside a Perambulator. * , 

On my seventh birthday, I entertained a select 
party of young gentlemen^at Dinner? Nothing of 
the sort, my Public, I assure you. At Tea and'Cake^ 
and a supper to follow, principally composed of 
bonbons. A mere Juvenile Party, whereat my small 

* Jleise von tier Missiaitiiypi nach den Kiisten der Sild$*e ,v0u 
Balduin ^^oil7lansen. Leipzig : 1858. 
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brother and somo of his little friends made themselrea 
moat uncommonly ill with certain ornamental devices 
which looked in their childish eyes to bo good to eat. 
It was on the morning which succeeded this very 
mild entertainment that I determined to throw off the 
yoke in earnest, and assume that independence to 
which my years entitled me. The epoch was pecu* 
liarly fitting; while the circumstance of niy having 
received the sum of five shillings from my grand- 
mother upon the preceding evening, gave me the 
pecuniary means of commencing life upon my own 
account. 

I determined to pay a visit to the then newly opened 
exhibition called ih& Panopticon (stigmatised classic- 
ally, since its total failure, as tM AlUmy-Eyc)y and to 
do BO independently of Fatlier, Mother, Butler, Nurse- 
maid, or any other such degrading companionship. I 
had heard people discoursing of it, and understood 
that it was a long way oft*; but how far, or in what 
direction, or even what sort of a place it was wdieu 
one got there, 1 was profoundly ignorant. Therefore, 
for convenience' sake, I thought I would do a hit of 
patronage, and take some person with mo who should 
be better informed. The idea whicli first crossed me, 
of treating the Policeman who patrolled our square to 
this entertainment, I put aside at once, as savouring 
of protection and dependence : the Crossing-sweei>er, 
I felt convinced, would never part with his Broom, 
and I luid a sense of propriety which revolted at the 
notion of being connected with an instrument of that 
kind in the public streets : tho same reason prevented 
me from making overtures to the Baker’s young man, 
whom I had never beheld divorced from liis gigantic 
basket ; while tho Butcher-boy, who dressed in blue, 
and wore an unseemly weapon outside that garment, 
was of course even still more open to objection. 

At last*, I remembered that Avhen our boots required 
any cobbleriiig, short of a new sole or upper leather, 
we had sometimes been taken into a bacdc-street in 
the neighbourhood to a certain humble son of Crispin, 
in order that lie might see what they required before | 
he sent for them to the house ; and this person had 
a very good-natured son. I was certain of that, , 
because the young man, upon an occasion of my I 
having been knocked down by a passing cab, had 
carried me in his arms in the most delicate and 
feeling manner possible; and had been so wrapped 
up in my misfortune — ^just as if I had been a mere 
€Dhild — that he had quite forgotten to take down the 
number of tho cab, with a view of ‘ summonsing ' it, 
which was the idea, when I returned to consciousness, 
that immediately occurred to wie. 

It was to this person, therefore, * I determined to 
apply. But before I left our house, which I did 
about five minutes after my father had set out for 
his chambers, I left a few lines — by help of a chair — 
upon the Dining-room mantel-piece, for my mother 
(where I knew that she must needs find them in a 
few hours), to state briefly, the circumstt) <ioes of my 
self-eamncipation, and also tim place where I was 
gone. 

‘Mt Mamma — I am now in my eighth year 

and grown up. You will not be therefore astonished, 
or, I hope, displeased, thatj am gone out to-day, as 
Papa does, without anybody to talce care of me. It 
is quite impossible to say where I may be going ; 
there are so many things to be visited, you see, my 
dear mani||ia.; , but I intend in the first instance to 
turn my sl^ps towards the Pannoponnikon (or some- 
thing Your afihetionate son, Robeut (not 

Bobby). 


*P.S, If I am not buck at tho childr^en's dinner- 
I hour, they are not to wait, please.' 

I left that letter on the mantel-piece ; init on my 
Sunday hat and my best gloves; selectCIl from tho 
stand one very enormous green umbrella, which I 
judged would give a sort of finish to my appearance, 
and establish me as one of mature years in the publib 
eye; then I Opened the street-door witli great diffi- 
culty, and leaving it open — since I could not by*any 
means shut it — took the first street to the right hnml, ■ 
with the lounging air' of a thorough man about 
town ; the onjy drawback being that I had to trail 
that green umbrella behind me, wliich, of course, Was. 
far too big for mo to carry otherwise. I found tlio 
old bootmaker at home, who seemed surprised as wciJl 
as delighted to see me. He was sitting cross-legged 
upon his chair and with no shoes on, as was his 
habitual custom; but he made a pretence of shifting 
his feet about as though he would have found his 
shoes— in token of respect — although he and I both 
knew that they were not in the room. I said, 
in a condescending but off-hand manner, that I did 
not require his services, but those of Iiis son, whom 
I had taken it into my head to treat that day 
with a visit to the Panopticon. While some one w as 
despatched for this young gentleman, I jiassed the 
interval, instead of compromising my dignity by 
conversation, in endeavouring to introduce the huge 
knob of the umbrella into my mouth, a feat which 
was at length crowmed wdth success, and afforded me 
I much pleasure. There I stood — and I think I can 
see myself at it now — with this enormous green 
excrescence growing, ns it wore, out of my interior, 
unable to speak, and scarcely to breathe, hut filled 
with a Bonso of self-importance which would have 
sustained me under even more tr>n* ng I’ircumstances ; 
and there sat the cobbler and liis myrmidons, evi- 
dently enraptured by my appearance and manners, 
and hardly proceeding with tho business they had on 
hand. • 

I w'as presently released from this ignominious 
position by the arrival of Crispin the younger. Ho 
was a faded, washed-out, ratljcr unhealthy-looking 
young man of about seventeen, wdth a silver broocli 
in his lilac cravat, and a soiled yellow waistcoat, 
festooned w'ith an enormous chain of mosaic gold. 
His motlier, who was very fond of him — and he •ivag 
a good son, I am very sure, and more dutiful than 
some I wot of, who dress with better taste — treated 
him to these little elegances with a pride equal 
to that with which he wore them. His eyes w^ere 
very weak, but good-natured looking:; and his logs, 
which were very thin for so big a lad, were willing 
enough. 

He declared himself to be quite ready to accompany 
me to the Panopticon, and suggested, as he know the 
way to it, that he had perhaps better walk before 
instead of behind me. I waived my social superiority, , 
howrever, altogether, and insisted upon our walking 
side by side. I daresay our conversation was not less 
interesting to ourselves, if less intellectual, than that^ 
of any other couple of persons parading that day, in 
the same direction. I confided to him the harrowiftg 
secret of how^I had once inadvertently smothered a 
dormouse which I kept in a lozenge-box, by putting 
him — with the best intentions — too near the fire ; and 
he in return described how his mother had^plcked up 
that very brooch which he then wore, at an auction 
in Tottenliam Court Road — a bargain. 

We soon arrived at the Moorish Palace in Leicester 
Square^ and I paid with pride the two shillings out of 
my own pocket which admitted ns both within that 
Hall of Splendour. I listened with grim delight to 
the lecturers upon Conjuring, who exposed the arts^ 
of those charlatans who had Seated my infant seqaes. 
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And afterwards, when Crispin endeavoured to 

make me believe that the little man at the keys of 
the huj^e orf^an produced with his fingers all that 
delicious thunder, I bade him be quiet, because that 
time was pnfi| when I was child enough to credit such 
a thing. I did not care much for the glass-blowing, 
and still less for the patent sewing-machines : but I 
vrtm enchanted beyond measure b 3 ^ the man in the 
diving-helmet in the long glass Box full of water, 
llowi longed to smash one side of it with the ferrule 
of m}'’ green umbrella, and see how the water would 
rush but at the hole, and leave him stranded at the 
bottopi in a twinkling ; but of course such a proceed- 
• ing was not to be ventured upon except in ftnagination. 
Toung Crispin and I liad spent hours in this place, 
ant^ yet I don't think we wore either of us weary. 
C>nly we l)ad had too many Banbury Cakes and glasses 
of cherry -brandy at the refreshment- stall, not to feel 
a little bit drowsy, and inclined to sit clown. So we 
chose a seat in the uppermost gallery, from which we 
could look down upon all things, and up to which 
there came from beneath all manner of pleasant | 
sounds : the hum of the huge Organ, the splash of 
the falling water of the fountain in the centre, the 
distant wliir of machiner}’^, and the murmur of conver- 
sation from the crowd who perambulated the beautiful 
building. Young Crispin, under these dreamy influ- 
ences, 8uccunih(ni so far as actually to go off in a sort 
of doze. His w’ealc legs having found a resting-place, 
his weak eyes took advantage of tlie fact to close 
in slumber. I myself, I thought, was far above any 
such degradation. Tired at two o’clock in the after- 
noon of my first day of independence? Never! I 
leaned forward upon the rail, however, which overlooked 
the scene beneath, and having hung my enormous 
green umbrella upon the same, outside — not knowing 
where else to put it to, out of the way — I sucked and 
sucked at the groat knob of it, and M^atched the people 
crossing and recrossing beneath, or looked down into 
the dei)th8 of a magnificent glass vivarium, which lay 
iramediiitely kenenth, but at a vast distance, filled 
with all sorts of gleaming fishes and wonders of the 
deep. I stared at these till I scarcely knew where I 
was. Brosenlly the Fountain began to leap to a less 
lively measurg, the Organ to have a tone less distinct 
and more soothing, the machinery to bo set to a more 
monotonous air, the people to converse more like bees 
than human creatures. Gracious goodness, what was 
that ! All on a sudden, I was set wide awake, and 
plunged in an ecstasy of horror, by the consciousness 
that the knob of that green umbrella had somehow 
wobbled out of my mouth, and that the whole thing 
was then descending straight upon the vivarium. 

The total catastrophe could not have taken above 
half a minute, but it seemed to me to comprehend an 
ago of agony. I watched the hideous incubus, like 
some monstrous and ill-omened bird, wend slowly upon 
its errand of destruction ; I saw the people’s upturned 
eyes concentrated upon me like one burning glass; I 
hoard a scream of horror burst from the awakened 
Crispin, and then a tremendous crash, and outburst 
of a torrent of water, below. Hurrying feet upon the 
Staircase, threats, imprecations, vows of vengeance, 
succeeded in a whirl of horror. TJjen I saw Crispin 
ofiTering his silver brooch — that tremend^s bargain — j 
and mosaic gold chain in payment for the damage, i 
and both these valuables refused with indignant scorn. 
At that sight I felt that I must needs have done a 
world of idllschief indeed. At last— Beatific Vision ! 
«— I saw our own fkt Butler with arms extended, and 
joyful face. He had been despatched by my distracted 
mother on the instant that my little note had been 
discovered, in the faint hope that he would find me 
safe at the Panopticon. She herself had* gone to my 
father^ chambers, and he to the police. 

* Notwithstanding my advanced age and independent 


position, I was moat unfeignedly glad to see this 
emissary, and to find myself — it’s so long ago that I 
don’t remember what became of Crispin — safe in the 
arms of my good people at home. 


AN OPENING FOE BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
The 2d of September inaugurated a new era in the 
history of British India. The government passed 
into the hands of the Queen. All honour to the 
East India Company I They had vanquished 
oriental potentates; they had given us an empire; 
in a few years they would liavo learned to vanquish 
their own prejuiliccs, and in this latter conquest to 
have more closely knit India to Great Britain. 

It is singular how inv'ctcrately the Company and 
their agents adhered to tlie antipathies of their 
earliest predecessors towards the Europeans who 
went to India for the purpose of earning a livelihood, 
or possibly achieving a fortune, without having pre- 
viously covenanted to serve the Company, Tliis, in 
its results, was the great blot upon the administration 
of India. In the midst of many great doings, it 
caused others of mighty consequence to be left 
undone. It tended to retard progress, ami justifies 
the hope expressed in the first lino of this article, 
that the 2d of September ‘ inaugurated a new era.’ 

There is such a thing, however, as a distinction 
without a difference. The new council is very like 
the old directors. What the Company did, the new 
council may be apt to approve; but there is tlus 
hope for us all, and we should rejoice to think it a 
guarantee — the new government of India is directly 
responsible to tho House of Commons, and, in the 
fear of raising the ire of tJie legislature, may be 
disposed to chajige its policy towards what a Scotch 
member of i>arlianient is fond of calling ‘the independ- 
ent clement,’ Tho scope for improvement in India 
is very wide. It will be n sin and a shame if tho 
fullest encouragement be not given to Europeans to 
resort thither with their capital, their intelligence, 
their thews and sinews. Down to 1833, adventurous 
men were scared with the apprehension of being 
deported to England if tTiey offered the aliglitest 
offence to .any member of tho Jocal governments. 
The story of Mr Buckingham, wlio was sent home, 
vid China, for presuming to censure some acts of tho 
governor-general or the governor of Madras in the 
columns of his newspaper, the Calcutta Journal,, is well 
known to the reader of the current history of India. 
But offences of a much milder dye than the alleged 
crime of Mr Buckingham were threatened with tho 
condign punishment of deportation. A coachmaker 
at Bombay was contumelious in his bearing towards 
a secretary to government, >vbo would not pay his 
bill. The secretary appealed to the governor and 
council for protection from the 'common European.” 
The Bombay gods trembled on their Olympus ; but 
Jupiter Elphinstone, the governor, was magnanimous 
— he deemed interference infra dig,, and the trades- 
man was spared. Every man residing in India was, 
down to 1 832, a misdemeanant before the law if he had 
not proceeded thither armed with tlie indentures of 
a ‘free merchant’ or a ‘free mariner,’ reluctantly 
granted at the East India House; and these inden- 
tures or licences being liable to withdrawal by the 
local government, the ‘nicest’ offence jeopardtsed the 
liberty of the ‘ interloper.’ Without the licence, he 
was obnoxious to banishnftent to England at a few 
hours’ notice. 

When the charter was renewed in 1833^ the restric- 
tion upon the general resort of Europeans was 
removed. But every kind of encouragement to 
agricultural improvement was withheld— road-making 
was retarded— laws were enacted which rendered the 
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tenure of property uncertain ; so that, after the 
lapse of twenty years, tlie Europeans settled in the 
Mofussil or interior of India are not more nuinerous 
than they were when the door was opened to their 
admission I ‘A new era has been inaiipruratcd/ 
The country craves such improvement as will enable 
it to enrich England, and enhance her importance 
and strength. Tlie voice of the soil cries out for the 
labour that shall render every acre fruitful; the 
people arc athirst for that elevation in the social 
scale wliich can only bo wrought by European con- 
tact ; and these demands will be complied with. The 
House of Commons, alive to its duty, lias elicited, 
through the medium of a committee of its own 
members, a number of facts which, operating as the 
train communicating with a mine, have exploded and 
blown to atoms the fallacies which constituted the 
intrench men ts and chevaur de fri$e of the old govern- 
ment. The native of Great Britain now should 
know that there arc * fresh fields and pastures new ' 
open to his spirit of industry ; and it behoves the 
press to direct his attention to a source of wealth so 
much more certain to yield good results than the 
rielicst mines of New Caledonia, although it may 
possibly demand a more patient effort. It will hardly 
be credited, but it is nevertheless an established fact, 
that in many parts of India the climate is perfectly 
European^ and the land of wonderful fertility. In one 
jiart, ‘ the climate is infinitely superior to anything 
wc have in England.* 

Wc admit the general insalubrity of the plains of 
Ir^dia; we grant there is no available arable land, 
even in the mountainous districts of Kumaon, the 
X^unjaub, the Dcccan or Chota Nugpoor, the Cossyah 
and the Jyntcah Hills; we do not refuse to believe 
that the valleys of the Eunjauh, the Eastern Dhoon, 
and l^egu, are injurious to the European constitution; 
we concede that in the Meerut division of the North- 
west rrovinccs, in Mysore, and in Lower Bengal, 
Europeans cannot safely labour in the open air. We 
assent to all these propositions, on the faith of the 
rcprcsofitations of emphyh of the East India Company ; 
niid yet, after this magnanimous string of concessions, 
we are prepared to slicw that myriads of acres of 
excellent land, in salubrious localities, invite the 
European to India. 

Take, for instance, the Neilgbcrries, or Blue Moun- 
tains, north of the prchidenoy of Madras. According 
to the testimony of a most experienced and conscien- 
tious officer. Captain * John Ouchterlony, of the Madras 
Engineers, the climate, which is the first consideration, 
is * infinitely superior to anything we have in Eng- 
land.* Its quality was tested by a Highland regiment 
— the 74tlj — wliich passed many months in the hills, 
the men being always engaged in the open air, assist- 
ing to build barracks, cultivating gardens, and brewing 
their own beer. Sickness was quite unknown among 
them. There arc 200,000 acres of land in the Neil- 
gherries available for farms or residences, and the soil 
is adapted to the growth of almost any European 
every Asiatic kind of produce. Cotton, coffee, and 
tea may be grown in great quantities. There is a 
deficiency of wood-fuel; but peat is generally distri- 
buted over the entire range of the hill tiact. It was 
discovered by an Irishman, who had an pye to the 
bogs. He reaped no reward for his discovery, but to 
the inhabitatiti| it is a ^eat benefit and blessing. 
A cart-load of nearly half a ton may bo bought for a 
shilling. Of European productions, the most abund- 
ant are precisely Umse wliiph are most needed, and 
their cultivation may be immensely extended. 
Potatoes, wlieat, barley — for malting — ^hops, grasses 
and dairy produce for thousands of settlers, 
Iteitlie staples of the hills. 
to the Neilgherries are the Himalaya. There 
much level ground in any part of those lofty 


regions. A system of terracing is, Iiowcver, resorted 
to, and the cultivation will admit of being greatly 
extended. At the lower i)art of the mountains, easily 
accessible from Calcutta, Dr Hooker reports that 
there are ‘very great capabilities ind^d’ for the 
growtli of tea. lie describes the climate as ‘ exceed- 
ingly healthy* for Europeans, and is of opinion that* 
their presence would tend to the creation of »n 
immense trade between Tibet and India. * Dr J. R. 
Martin^ a man of great renown for his trdatm^t of 
tropical diseases, is also much prepossessed in iavouv 
of the climate of the Himalaya, at an elevation of 
4000 or 5000 feet above tlie level of tlie sea. and 
especially ifsthe mountains be isolated. At the case 
of the Himalaya, and in plains *of easy access to the 
mountains, there is wide scope for farms and settle- 
ments, over which Europeans could exercise control 
for several months in the year, betaking themselves 
to the hills during the very hot weather, when active 
operations are suspended. Major-general Tremenheoro 
of the Bengal army is equally favourable to the 
climate, and speaks very confidently of the wondeifful 
field presented in many parts of India for mining 
operations ; and in this respect he is earnestly sup- 
ported by Captain Ouchterlony. The country yields 
iron, tin, copper, coal, gold, and diamonds ; but as 
yet it has been very little worked. In addition to 
the billy districts above named, wo may instance 
Nepaul, Myneput, the Pulncys, Sliovarroys, and 
Coorg — all presenting openings for capital. 

In the plains of Ilindostan, ns well ns the mountains, 
tliere appears to be a fine avenue for enterprise. The 
growth of cotton and sugar, coffee, hemp, wheat, and 
fifty other commotlities, may be largely promoted by 
the aid of European capital applied to tlie introduc- 
tion of a hotter system of agriculture. ‘The appli- 
cation of science to agriculture has made such pro- 
gress in Europe during the last half-century, that the 
extraordinary results produced arc,’ says General 
Tremenhoere, ‘a standing rebuke to all authorities 
connected with India, where not even a fjrst move has 
been made in that direction.' The personal aiipear- 
ance of the indigo-planter is quite suflicieTit to estab- 
lish the healthiness of an out-of-d(.>or life even in 
Lower Bengal, where hundreds of Englishmen might 
be employed os overseers and agriculturists. 

But it is not only as capitalists that Europeans 
will now find an ample field in India. The perfidy 
and incompetcncy of the natives of India have become 
80 glaring, that the government, from a sense of duty 
to itself, as well as to the country, will henceforth 
readily accept the services of respectable natives of 
Great Britain. Their employment in the courts of 
law, and the superintending of the police all over the 
country, will go a great way towards improvement 
in the administration of justice; and the interests 
of native and European will become the more 
thoroughly identified by a large infusion of the latter 
wholesome agency in the direction of an extended 
system of internal communication. Tliere is no* 
denying that, rich as the soil of India may be, and 
cordially as it may invite the enterprising European 
to devote his time, his money, and his talent to« 
the development of its resources, a great increase in 
the number^f roads and railways must forthwith 
take place» ^or in roads only ; canals ere needed, 
and a system of irrigation upon an enlarged scale. 
In many wide districts, irrigation is' necessary to the 
cultivation of cotton, and cotton, to EngHnd, is, we 
know, eVerytliing. With these improvements, all of 
which demand European labour, and some amendment 
in the administration of justice, India will soon offer 
to the intending emigrant of the middle . class an 
almost boundless field of enterprise. He has only to 
arm himself with a resolution to lead a. temperate 
lifb, avoiding spiritous liquors as much as possible# 
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and his chance of success In the country, under the 
new r^ime, will, in all likelihood, be very consider- 
able. 


THE DiO U B L E WIDOWHOOD. 

* IN FOUR CUAri’BRS.— CHAPTER III. 

Tii^ ne?t two years of ^Irs Armour’s life were sincfu- 
larly pcaccfill and cheerful. Her school was thriving, 
her ebUdren well and happy, while, for the first time 
since sne was married, there was nothing on her mind 
— no secret anxiety wearing her down. 

And now it was that the schoolmaster thought 
^of inalturing his plan for ^irushing opposition, and for 
triumphantly bringing* the enemy over to his own 
side. 

Ctvil wars have been brought to a close, rent king- 
doms restored, deeply seated feuds have been liealed 
by a process similar to that contemplated by Mr 
IIoHday. TJie rival Roses were blended in the persons 
of Elizabeth and Henry ; Ferdinand and Isabella 
joined kingdoms when they joined hands; and the 
young and interesting members of the liouscs of 
Montague and Capulct meant to extinguish their 
ancient enmity in the same way, had not a tragic 
fate stepped in to prevent it : so that the man of 
authority had many prcccdents'to encourage him, and 
went forward nothing doubting. Surprised, therefore, 
w as the scboolm.aster when the lady said ‘ No.* 

l*erhaps it was the man wdio was not attractive in 
Mrs Armour’s eyes, perhaps the state of matrimon 3 % 
perhaps both ; but it was as w'e have written, and 
the poor man returned to his dwelling looking more 
glum tlian over. It would not he matter for astonish- 
ment if Mr Holiday" w as a few degrees sharper and 
shorter than usual with his young friends for the next 
two or three day.s to come. 

Ten years liad revolved, and the anniversary of the 
day on which George Armour last crossed his thres- 
hold had come round. It was a Sunday — a inid- 
Buiumer Sunday morning, still and hushed. Except 
perhaps a labouring-man taking a turn round liis 
garden, and for once bonding his back, not of necessity, 
but to admire his flowers, so rich and fragrant, or 
a horse being taken to a pond to drink, all was quiet 
and tranquil. Tlie soft air made a gentle motion 
among the corn in tlic bl.^de, and blow the dust from 
the green glossy leaves of the roadside hedges ; the 
insects were ont in the sun ; .and tbo birds — what 
glad, gleg, little, light-headed creatures they arc (so 
handsome, and one Would think they knew it), with 
their tliroats full of song, and their pin-hcad eyes 
glancing liither and thither like specks of living jet. 

By and by, the country-people, as tiie villagers call 
them, come dropping in ; young blooming women 
with showy ribbons, and flowers round their faces of 
a hue which cast even the carnation of their cheeks 
into the sliado ; Bobered-down matrons, wdmse dressy 
da)r8 are over, w’ith chubby tanned children keeping 
ck^se behind them : these enter the church, and take 
their seats; while their fathers, husbands, and brothers 
stand about outside, talking, till t}}cy see the minister 
gp in. One or two carriages, several gigs, and two or 
three cartS' — the last with cushions improvised by 
stuffing sacks wdtli straw-— drive into the village, and 
send their occupants to join the stream 8lo%ly flowing 
' churchward. From corners of the village creep forth 
the aged poor— always more conspicuous in a country 
' church tha|^ in a town one — the men with lyart 
haffets and staff, and the coats which have gone in 
and out of the chest and the fashion for so many long 
years; and the little bent round-shouldered old 
• women, with big black bonnets— affectingly decent— 
of a long-gone-by date, worsted shawls, and bunchy 
umbrellas. From below thick white borders, tlie 
little face of age peeps, seamed and withered. One 


wonders how it has fared with them on their long 
rough pilgrimage; whether they have softened and 
mellowed, or grown hardened and embittered, -since 
the time when they found their feet fast in mortal 
shoes, which there is no putting off except in that 
dark and narrow passage tliey must enter so soon. 

At last the congregation are all in. The rich 
have got settled in their cushions — God knows they 
don’t always recline on roses either, much as they 
are sometimes envied; the gentlemen have disposed 
of their hats, and drawn their fingers through their 
hair; the ladies have spread their skirts roomily, 
opened their richly bound Bibles, and have in hand 
their cut-crystal gold-stoppered smelling-bottles ready 
for a case of drowsiness ; it being bad manners to 
sleep in church. 

Tile poor have unwrapped their Bibles from white 
handkerchiefs, and laid their roses, sweet-william, 
southernwood, on the book-board, iiosies which (barring 
the southernwood) shed a perfume such as no bottle 
on the Queen’s toilet-table could rival. There were 
plenty of middle-class people also, intelligent and 
sober-minded. Mrs Armour was present too. It 
would have been something extraordinary' if she or 
her children hail been missed from their accustomed 
seat. The windows of the church were all down, and 
tlie psalm — sung heartily, if not scientilically — floated 
out to join the universal liymn of nature. 

The text was read and the sermon begun, when an 
unusual incident occurred. 

The beadle was seen stepping up a passage on one 
side of the church, in the manner which ho supposed 
least likely to attract attention, but which set all the 
children below, and still more tliose in tlio opposite 
gallery', who had him fully under their eyes, wonder- 
ing whether it was a cat or a bird he wanted to catch 
for the purpose of instant ejectment. But no ; when 
he arrived at Mrs Armour’s seat, he nudged the 
person sitting at the foot of it, and whispered a few 
words ; that individual nudged and whispered tlie 
next, and so on till the message readied Mrs Armd^iir, 
when, the seat being narrow, five jiooplo roi^ 
stood in the aisle till she got out, much wondering 
'what she could possibly be wanted for. 

‘It’s a gcntlomnii wantin’ tao speak tno y'o, Mrs 
Armour,’ said tlie beadle, ‘ See I ’ find ho pointed to 
Mrs Armour’s house, * there ’s a post-diaise at your 
door. I ’in thinking he would como in it.’ 

And as ho stopped speaking, Jeanie saw her old 
Edinburgh acquaintance, Mr Boyd, make his appear- 
ance from round the corner of the churolu He canio 
up to her, looking rather sheepish, 

‘ I daresay, Mrs Armour,’ he began, ‘ ye ’ll wonder 
what ’s brought me here on a Sabbath forenoon ; but 
the fact is, an auld friend cam in upon us yestreen 
very unexpected ; lie 's been long abroad, an’ tins is 
his ain country; sae naetliing wad ser’ him but he 
maun be out the day'. He ’s no in very gude hcoltli, 
an* that maks folk restless, ye ken.* 

Mr Boyd had run on thus far with a kind of 
nervous rapidity, and Mrs Armour felt surprised that 
he had called her out of the church for such a 
reason : they might have waited till the service waa 
over, she thought. 

Mr Boyd went on again : * It ’s ten years sin’ he ’s 
been at hame, Mrs Armour ’ — glancing at her block 
dress — *an’ it’s just ten years sin’ I didnn ken how 
tae tell ye that your gudeman had left^ye ; an’ now ’ 
— he motioned his hand towards the chaise. 

* Somebody that knew Geerge,’ said Mrs Armour ; 

* if he has anything good to tell of him, he will be 
welcome indeed,’ 

They had got nearly close to the carriage-door, 
when a head was put ont, and there, haggard, thin, 
and blanclied, Jeanie again saw her husliand'a Imnd* 
some face ! She stood fixed to the grounds 
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He said : * Jeanie, will ye take me in ?’ 

All that she could gather strength to say was, JTes.* 

Th6 elderly ladies, lier kinswomen, her promise to 
them, and her own wrongs, were all alike forgotten 
at that moment. Here was her husband probably 
destitute, apparently dying, and she did not see 
any other course open to her. Mr Boyd was close 
beside her. lie had expected that she would faint, 
or scream, or^ do something out of the ordinary way ; 
so, greatly relieved, he patted her on the shoulder 
and said : ‘ That ’s a woman.’ 

Tills remark of his, or rather exclamation, embodied 
the entire philosophy and explanation of the thing: 
none of us men could have done it; but women, as Mr 
Boyd said to himself, as ho took a turn along the 
road after seeing them into the house — ‘ women are 
curious beings ; it ’s a question now but she makes 
more of him than if be had stayed at home all the 
time and done his duty.' 

However, greatly pleased with the issue of his 
journey, he soon re-entered the chaise, and left them 
to themselves. 

Now, our readers — at least the feminine portion o? 
them— are sure that wc have nothing more to say 
than that George Armour returned home a wiser and 
a better man; that native air and good nursing 
restored him to health; and that he did all that in 
him lay to atone to liis wife and children for past 
misconduct. We shalKsco. 

But how had these ten years been spent ? 

CHAPTEU iv. 

During eight years, ho had been tossing from one 
state of the American Union to another, sometimes 
working industriously, and hoarding his wages penu- 
riously, tlien herding with the vile, and losing both 
his senses and his money in intoxication and riot; 
having to stand the wild and wicked jests of the crew 
he was among, upon the latter loss, which they knew 
gave him sore distress. This troubled him,, hut his 
conscience did not. Kegret for anything he had done, 
or waS doing, he did not know, except when sin 
brought suffering on him in his own person. On the 
contrary, he valued himself upon the fact that he was 
not so bad as some others. 

Then came the news which roused all the more 
intelligent and adventurous blackguardism of the 
world. 

There was gold in California, gold to be had for 
the lifting. At the first blush of this intelligence, 
George Armour, in company with bands of the reck- 
less and the wicked, set out for the land of gold. 
Gold! gold! already he felt his hands clutching it, 
liis fingers closing on it. The flonting scum of every 
city of Kurope set in for the golden centre. The 
multitudes dwelt in tents. Tents are suggestive of 
an age of innocence and wandering shepherd-life, or 
of a well-drilled and diBciplined military array — 
but these tents sheltered crime of every dye under 
heaven. George Armour was not behind. Ho 
gathered gold, he drank ; he gambled, and went gold- 
seeking again. This life of alternate exposure and 
riot began to tell on his constitutinu, originally 
strong, and which, in a different course of conduct, 
and with ordinary care, might have served him to the 
utmost limits of man’s life. 

It was rougli nursing any one got at the diggings ; 
and even the necessaries of life, in no long time, rose 
to an enormous price. So, shaken as he was, George 
Armour resolved to try h|s luck once again ; and if he 
succeeded, to kqep his own counsel and his gold, and 
makeiM home. He was lucky, even beyond his 
exoMjjpni^^ ; and he no sooner landed in England 
tuj^iPPbarked his capital in freighting a ship with 
most needed at the gold-fields. By this 
became rich. 


He hung about England for a time, but not getting 
better*— but, if anything, rather worse— he came to 
Edinburgh, and consult^ medical men there. Tliey 
told him that, by strict temperance and regularity, 
he might have a chance for his life ; but that other- * I 
wise, it w^as all over with him. If it is come to that, 
thought he, I may ns well go home. This thought 
led him to seek Mr Boyd, and inquire of him as tojiis 
wife’s whereabouts ; and hence his arriving, as we have | 
seen, at her door on that Sunday forenoon. 

If he had any feeling of shame at all, wnen he 
entered his wife’s home, it was very faint indeed. He 
still believed in himself as being a much’ better man 
tbnn manyiie had known; and when he asked beanie* 
if she would take him in, it* was more by way of 
saying something of an introductory kind, than that 
he thought it was a necessary que.stion. He hafi no 
doubt that she would only be too glad to see him 
again ; and he gave her a sketch of his history, not 
containing any of the more glaring facts, which wc 
have only hinted at, but filled in with sundry cock- 
and-bull stories, calculated to leave the inipreesioii 
that ho was rather an exemplary character than 
otherwise — which indeed was his own conviction. 

She believed his account ; but in a few days found 
that, whatever of hardship he had undergone, he had 
returned the same selfish and exacting man ; and that 
if, as he said, he had made money, he was determined 
to part with as little of it as possible, 
i The school had to be given up ; he could not bear 
it. Miss Bogle and Miss Elder instantly stopped 
their annuity. Miss Bogle insisted on it, although 
Miss Elder, left to herself, would gladly have con- 
tinued it; so Jeanie was reduced to the allowance 
wdiich her husband doled out to her as if it had been 
his life’s blood ; living in a place like that ought, he 
said, to cost next to nothing. 

Even in his weak state, ho felt the life he was con- 
demned to load irksome to a degree. Ilis children, 
although told that he was their father, did not feel 
natural afiectioii for him — they rather instinctively 
disliked him : he saw this, and imagining them to be 
spies upon him, generally sent them from the room, 
and they were glad to go. 

Neither was he looked upon by the public with an 
over-friendly eye; he found people generally shy of 
his approaches. Tliere was one exception, however.; 
a man of the name of M‘Coll, whom ho had known 
intimately in early life, and whom he now found 
established in the locality as a lawyer in a small way. 
He did not bear a high character in the district; 
was mean of soul, and grasping. But George, even if 
he had been inclined, could not afford to be particular ; 
and when ho got a pony, M‘Coll accompanied him in 
his rides, and exerted himself in many ways to 
beguile the time which hung so heavy on his hands. 
The entire change from his former habits to temper- 
ance and regularity, brought about a lull in his 
disease, although it was short-lived. 

Jeanie bore with his bad temper, watclred his 
slightest wish, and devoted herself to him by day and 
night, with small thanks on his part, for he never 
said, and probably never thought, that she did enougk. 
He clang to life, but at last his malady assumed such 
an aspect that he could not disguise from himself that 
life was ebfiing from him ; he had been accustomed 
to shut his eyes to consequences so long, however, 
and look at things in such a distorted light, that 
it was not likely his senses should bej^n to servo 
him correctly now, when the vacuity of mind and 
torpor induced by disease seconded his efibrts in 
cttUlvating that total apathy which he called resig- 
nation to fate. Sometimes he upbraided his wife for * 
not looking more cheerful; *but for M^Coll, he did 
not know what he would do; as for George and 
Betsey, she had brought thm up to forget they had 

» • I 
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a father ; if she wished to. go out, she need not punish 
them by sending them to look after him, he could 
get M*CoU when he wanted company. M‘Coll knew 
what a man wanted ; he did not come in with a face 
as long as the stypeple;* and so on. 

put to do him, or perhaps rather his disease, justice, 
an outbreak of this kind was only occasional ; for the 
most^)art, ho was quiet and passive. 

The greater his debility became, M^Coirs attentions 
grew- tl^fi more constant, till at last he wjis a daily 
visitor, ^nd even, when it became necessary, insisted 
on relieving Mrs Armour by taldng turns of sitting up 
at night* with him. Jeanie did not much lil^e M‘Coll, 
l)flt .she had no choice,^ and so far as fatigue was 
concerned, the relief was most welcome. Although, 
how this man should tie himself, hour by hour, to the 
sick-bed of a weak, querulous man, evidently dying, 
who had not even the claim of relationship on him, 
was more than she could account for; certainly, she 
thought, he must be a kind-hearted man in reality, 
although she could not like him, and would have 
preferred another sort of companion for her husband’s 
last clays. 

It was not long, however, before the riddle was 
reaxl to her very plainly and rather unexpectedly. 

One day, George seemed to he more excited than 
usual, and told liis wife that he c^xpected M‘Coll in 
the evening, and that she might go to bed as early as 
she liked, for he would not want anything, and she 
would be the better for a sound sleep. 

It is amazing how faint a breath will blow into life 
the embers of dying affection. These latter words of 
George Armour’s fell upon the weary, crushed spirit 
of his wife like dew upon the w i titered grass. Her love 
for her husband was. just about expiring of Bhocr 
starvation, and she grasped at these w^ords as if 
her ingenuity could make a meal of them. Poor 
creature, so little was she acciistoniod to any con- 
sideration from this quarter, that these few words, 
which anybody might have said from mere humanity, 
actually brightened her eye, and made her step 
lighter. It was a brief flutter of liope — that night 
she sounded the depths of her husband’s hcartlesaness. 

True to bis appointment, M^Coll came, and Jeanie 
observed in him that slight, and, on the part of the 
individual, unconscious difference of manner wdiich 
distinguishes the person having business in view, from 
the same person with thoughts wholly free. Jeanie 
was not what is called a sharp, clever woman, far less 
a jealous, suspicious one, yet she could not help 
thinking there was something more tlian usual to 
take place between these two men. 

Her husband, for tbo sake of thorough ventilation, 
occupied the largest room in the house— -not very large 
after all— she herself slept in what was little more 
than a hole in the wall opening from this apartment, 
and was in the habit of leaving her dcH)r half open, 
that she might hear readily, and be instantly on the 
alejt if wanted. 

As had been proposed, she bad gone early to bed ; 
but owing to her thoughts wandering over many 
things, it was long before she slept ; however, sleep at 
lasf she <^d. She was a light sleeper at any time, 
and now it was not long before she suddenly awoke, 
owing to the glare of a candle being shed over her 
face; it was just at the moment, however, that it was 
being withdrawn, and she saw M‘CoU in the act of 
moving away with it in his band. He crossed the 
room to Geoii^:e’8 bedside, and she heard him say : 
* She *8 as sound as a top.’ Her curiosity was excited, 
and raising herself gently on her elbow, she listened, 
Jbhe door being turned round on its hinges, she could 
'see through the interstice. George was sitting up in 
bed with an inexplidable expression on his thin wasted 
face, Jeanie gazed at him with a feeling of profound 
antf unutterable pity. Many times, as she had sat 


watching him, her heart had sprung to her lips, and 
her feelings nearly burst fortli; but knowing the 
stinging repulse she was likely to meet, she kept them 
to herself. But the afternoon’s gleam of kindness— 
perhaps it might be the beginning of a change. 
M*Coll, too, came within the range of her vision as 
she watched. She saw him steady a small stool on 
the edge of the bed, spread a sheet of paper on it, set 
ink^close by, and move the candle nearer. 

Then George asked : ‘Have you got witnesses ?’ 

‘All right,’ replied M'Coll ; ‘wlien we arc ready 
for them, I can have them in, and get their namesr 
down in a second.’ 

‘ Begin, then,’ said Armour. 

Ahd M‘Coll, taking the pen, began to write, to 
George’s dictation, what Jeanie instantly discovered 
to be his will. She listened to the end, and lieard 
him bequeath all that ho had to hi& loving and faith- 
ful friend, Simon M*Coll, as if neither she nor her 
children had been in existence. This, tlieti, was bis 
kindness, his consideration ! She saw M‘Coll assist 
him up into a position to sign the document, and give 
liim the pen for that purpose, when, for her children’s 
sake, although neither grasping nor very courageous, 
she rose, and, in her long white night-dress, glided across 
the floor. The men were so occupied, that neither of 
them observed her till she laid her hand on her hus- 
band’s arm, and said : ‘ George, if you have no regard 
for mo, think of the children, your own flesh and 
blood. Will you go direct to the other world with a 
piece of iniquity like that to answer for?* and she 
pointed to^the paper his hand hung over. Then, 
turning to the other, she said: ‘ you want 
wdtnesses. I am hero to witness that you mean 
to rob the widow and the orphan.’ The pen dropped 
from George’s hand, and M‘CoIl grew pale. Her 
appearance was so unexpected and so ghost-Uke, and 
her voice so soft and solemn, that these men, hard- 
ened though they were, cowered before lier. A few 
moments passed, and M‘CoII, lifting the useless paper, 
said; ‘I suppose. Armour, T may as well go?’ • 

‘ Yes, go now,* replied George ; ‘ and come hack 
to-morrow night, and we’ll seo what’s to bo done 
— I'll think over it.’ 

M*CoIl slunk away ; he Iiad still enough of manhood 
left in him to be ashamed. When ho returned the 
following evening, Mrs Armour led him to her hus- 
band’s bedside; and there he saw those handsome 
features fixed and ghastly in death. He turned 
quickly away — he did not like to look in dead men’s 
faces. George Armour had been quite in his usual 
state of health till four o’clock that . afternoox, when 
he fell asleep, and never woke again. 

Now, my story is really done, except that I may 
say that Jeanie found tliat wdiat her husband had 
left would make her independent in a moderate 
way ; and that her children grew up to be a comfort 
and an honour to her. 


THE WORM-WORLD. 

Until a period comparatively recent, the freshest 
tyro in zoology would have experienced little difficulty > 
in defining the difference between an animal and a { 
plant. Either the distinction of Linnteus, which, I 
while admitting organisation and vitalityno the veget- 
able world, reserved voluntary motion and sensation 
as the peculiar endowment #f animals, might have 
been adopted ; or ih© more practical distinction of the 
greatest of all comparative anatomists, John Hunter, 
which assigned a mouth and stomach as invariable 
characteristics of animal life. But as the study, of 
microscopic anatomy revealed, an unexpected degree 
of organisation extending throughout the most minute 
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divisions of both the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
tiicse distinctions were gradually abandoned. Plants, 
it w as found, possessed, in their absorbent porea and 
cells, organs analogous to the mouth and stomach of 
animals; while not only did a greater number of the 
latter appear destitute of the power of locomotion, 
but several species of plants possessed it to a consid- 
erable degree. The question was then attempted to 
be resolved by a chemical distinction. Animals were 
said to exhale carhonic acid, and plants oxygen ; but 
iliis test, although correct as regards the more highly 
developed representatives of either kingdom, com- 
pletely breaks down wlien applied to their infq^ior 
species. There arc plants that eliminate nothing 
but carbonic acid, while certain animals exhale only 
oxygen. This unexpected complexity led to a more 
careful investigation of the subject, and the result has 
been the conclusion, that, to use the words of Professor 
Owen, ‘ animals and plants are not two natural divi- 
sions, but are specialised niombers of one and the 
same group of organised beings.* 

Certain practical distinctions exist, however, for 
our guidance, even among the confused occupants of 
the boundaries of either order. Wliere the form of 
organisation is merely a simple cell, requiring a strong 
microscopic power to reveal its presence, an animal 
nature is presumed, provided the object display’s 
contractility, and maintains itself insoluble in acetic 
acid. Thu diminutive being that correepofids to this 
humble test is known as the fjrcgarina^ and was first 
observed about thirty years ago, a parasitic inhabitant 
of various insects. Its animal character was far from 
receiving immediate recognition. By some zoologists, 
it was licid to be the egg of an insect ; by others, a 
stray unvjtalised globule; while ‘a third party con- 
sidered it purely vegetable. Its true nature was at 
lengtii admitted, and although destitute of mouth 
and stomach, circulatory, respiratory, or nervous 
systems, and only nourished by absorption, its con- 
tractility and insolubility, combined with a close 
resemblance to animal embryos destined for a higher 
development, justify its elevation out of the vegetable 
kingdom. The gregarinn is not only of interest as 
representing the most rudimentary example of an 
animal, but also from forming the lowest type of the 
entozoicy or, as we have familiarly called it, the worm- 
world. • 

The extensive distribution of entozoa, or parasit-^ 
icnl animals, throiighout the various divisions of the 
nnimal kingdom, has been only recently appreciated. 
Every animal is now believed to be infested with 
some vai’iety or other. In man, no fewer than eighteen 
diiferent kinds have been observed — a number not so 
much due to any spccinl liability, as to better means 
of observation in Ins case.*’* They are met with in 
insects (for instance, the bee), fishes, reptiles, and 
birds, and in mammals botV tame tud in a state 
of nature. They arc not limited lo a particular 
locality, but push their way into such secluded and 
sensitive regions as the brain, lungs, liver, heart, 
and eyes. ,Their vitality is very powerful, and 
enables them to resist the effects of extreme cold 
and extreme heat beyond any other class of animals. 
The species which infestTthe Baltic herring preserved 

* Th« popnlar assoclatioxk of the presence of entozoa with 
disease in all cases oorrect. The Trichina Spiralis has 

boen::f9,u^ ^0 extenalvolj developed in human muscle, as to 
pro^te'^t mottled appearance^ while its unconscious possessor 
remained in perfect health. ' 


in ice, have been made, upon the application of 
heat, to exhibit readily symptoms of life. The wheat 
parasite which produces the diseased condition of 
that grain well known as cockle, revives under 
moisture, altliough dried and appareftly dead lor a 
series of years. 

From a knowledge of the law that the functions of 
every species are adapted to its destined locality, wo 
should not have looked for a high degree of organ- 
isation among entozoa. Solely nourishceV/hy the 
digested food of other animals, their assii^iiilating 
power is naturally simple. Excluded from air, they ,, 
require no respiratory organs, and always maintaining 
tlie'samo position, they are q,uite independent of any 
means of locomotion. 

They are usually divided into two classes, the solid 
and hollow, TJie members of the latter division are 
the most numerous, the more highly developed, and 
the most frequent, if least troublesome, subjects of 
medical treatment ; but instead of pursuing the sub- 
divisions of citlicr order, wq shall select such charac- 
teristic examples as may best illustrate those features 
that impart most interest to the species in the animal 
economy. First, of the Cestoid or tnpe-Avorm order. 
There are two great representatives of this family, 
and so definitely do these maintain their respective 
distinctions, tliat advantage has been taken of them 
in a manner wo slioiild never anticipate — namely, in 
an ethnological relation ; for the worm that prevails 
among the natives of Britain, Holland, and Ger- 
many, is never met among the inhabitants of eitber 
Russia or Switzerland. A tape-worm consists of a 
series of rings or segments var^ ing in diameter, but 
whose united length not unfrequently ret\j:;]ios ten, 
twenty, and even thirty feet, yiie superior or most 
I internal ring, forming the head, is the most remark- 
able one. Correctly speaking, the head constitutes 
the body, as the rest of tlie joints are njcrely tem- 
porary appendages. The anterior part of the licad 
is armed with a double row of booklets, wdiich, 
togetlier with tlirec or four suctorial ducts in their 
immediate vicinity, serve alike to introduce food and 
to maintain the position of the animal. The digestive, 
circulatory^ and nervous systems, all on an imperfect 
scale, are best developed in the head. It is only in the 
neighbourhood of the oral suckers that nervous ganglia 
occur. The alimentary canal consists of a double row of 
tubes, grooved along the successive joints, to facilitate 
transmission of tliq food. The four vessels composing 
the circulatory system run parallel with the divisions 
of the digestive tube. The animal is not, however, 
exclusively dependent for support upon food intro- 
duced by the month, for each individual segment has 
a power of appropriating a certain amount of nutri- 
ment through direct absorption. This process is 
interesting, from its resemblance to a similar arrange- 
ment in tlie nutrition of x>hmt8. The head of tlie 
tape-worm absorbs nourisbinent from the animal it 
infests, as the roots of the vegetable from the sgil. 
The analogy is further borne out by comparing the 
partial assistance afforded to the nutrition of plants 
through their leaf-pores, with that given to the worm 
by its permeable joints. Each joint is, mpreoverj a 
reproductive organ, and, like its analogue in plants, 
breaks off at certain seasons. 

The worms of the Tremaiodey or tlio Suckers Proper, . 
differ in many respects from those of the Cestoid type. 
They are short — not averaging above an Inch in 
longtli; ovoid in form, and generally Tat. Unlike 
the tape-worm, they possess no hooks at the mouth ; 
but their sucking-tubes are more numerous and more 
distinct. Tliey are scattered over various parts of, 
the animal, and, with the exception of the most 
superior, which forms the mouth, servo as processes 
for adhesion. Each sucker is supported by a small 
muscular slip, beside which is a nervous gangllbn. 
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T*ie niinientary tube is forked almost from its origin, 
very strongly resembling the veins of a leaf. In 
these, as in tlie variety already considered, the repro* 
ductivo function is the most highly developed. But 
the most extraordinary fact regarding all species of 
entoisoa is their introduction into tlie interior of 
living animals. This phenomenon long formed one of 
tho most difhcult problems in natural history; and 
until* very lately, no more satisfactory explanation 
could be offered than tliat of Aristotle, wliich ex- 
plained if on the tl4>or3" of siiontancous generation. 
The *tru(J process is hardly less curious. 

IGacli joint .of the tape- worm was represented as 
being a reproducing organ, in whicli myriads of ^gs 
afe deposited. As soon as these eggs attain maturity, 
which generally happens about midsummer, the joints 
are detached from tho head ; or, as we sliould say of 
a plant, the ripe fruit is tJirowii off. The abandoned 
lioad remains behind witli only two or three adherent 
segments. Tho outermost of tlicse begins immedi- 
atel}^ to divide into two portions. These soon after 
break into four, and no long period elapses before the 
damage occasioned by so extensive a loss is etfectually 
repaired. MeanwliiJe, the detached segments are 
speedily abandoned by their ova, which immediately 
enter upon a larval (caterpillar) state. No difliculty 
was found in tracing tlio liberated young of the worm 
thus far; hut tlio problem of their entrance ns large 
and mature individuals into the cavities of other 
animals, remained unsolved. It continued in that 
state until the discovery of larvae, adherent to the 
liver and other internal parts of snails. Possibly the 
snail would become a victim to some warm-blooded 
animal — as, for instance, a bird — the wandering worm 
being tlien safely conducted to its destination — prob- 
ably the sole survivor of the millions that issued 
from a similar abode some time before. 

'rile development of tlie Tremntode or sucker- worms 
is even more curious, l^crhaps one of their extruded 
larva? chances to become tlie inmate of a slug. In 
such a situation, it speedily outgrows its larvous 
form, and assumes that of the lowest of all animals 
and entozoa, the gregarina. It then abandons the 
snail, and is seen at no distant period to he tenanted 
with numerous young. These do not at birth assume 
the maternal or gregariniform shape, but are fashioned 
after the tailed animalcules. They are from the 
first able to swim, and exhibit a lively apprecia- 
tion of this power, until such time as the ever- 
active laws of their nature necessitate the next and 
ultimate transformation. This is indicated by a loss 
of the caudal appendage; and then — supposing tho 
worm still attended with good-fortune— it attacks 
some animal that can afford a suitable nidus for its 
complete development.* To tho perils of the tedious, 
journey before an entozooii at every stage of its growth, 
tho extraordinary fertility of its reproductive function 
must bo ascribed. It is not surprising that the intri- 
cacy of such processes should have led to their having 
boon at first regarded with doubt. Tho result of 
more general observation has, however, tended to 
establisli their correctness. The worm fully devel- 
op^ in a certain kind of carnivorous fish, is in its 
larval condition an inhabitant of the cuttle-fish, 
known to form a favourite prey of the other. Again, 
tho venniculo that attaches itself to a mouse, only 


* These respective prorossos illustrato two sciontiSc terms, tho 
' uso of which is ircquently misumlcrstood, metamorphosis and ! 
metagenesis. Or the former, which is a more limited change, 
and refers to the alteration of form undergone during lu 
successive stages of development by one individual, we had an 
example in the history of tho tape-worm. Metagenesis, a 
jnoro complicated process, applies to tiic changes of the r^rr- 
Mentadve of an animal In its progress from a larvous ori^n to 
maturitv, such change requiring a sucoifssioti of itidividuals. 
This process Is illustrated in the development of the trematode 
wor^s. 


arrives at maturity by tranafereuco to the tiaaues of a 
cat. 

It may be asked why nature permits such an enor- 
mous destruction as happens to entozoa. Tho common 
Ascans lumhricoides produces no fewer than sixty-four 
nitilions of eggs, of which possibly only a unit attains 
development. But the rest are by no means without 
a U 8 e» although they do not reach maturity. They 
serve as food to myriads of tliose animalcules, abound- 
ing in air and water, upon whoso activity the health 
and enjoyment of higher beings is immediately depend- 
ent, Tlie importance of this secondary purpose of 
tlie entozoa may be illustrated by reference to a 
similar adaptation observed in the ease of the ordi- 
nary cereals. These, in tiicir annual growth, are 
primarily intended" for their own perpetuation, but 
the use to wdiich they are put as articles of food is 
vastly more important in tho economy of nature. 


TWO HOURS WITH THE CUSTOMS. 
The old song tells uS that there is no place like home. 
However true tliis may be, home is not a place one is 
always glad to return to. The man lnix*d- worked for 
eleven months in the year, wdio comes back after his 
four w'eeks* liolidiiy, with tho morrow’s desk, ledger, 
and musty office in prospect, may very possibly outer 
ins own door with other feelings than those of periVet 
satisfaction. He comes into his room, and finds it 
damp and dismal from having been unoccupied ; ho 
remembers the high yiirita with which he quitted it. 
Two or three things are lying about, evidently out of 
their {daces ; Jio recollects that he put these things 
aw'ay in a hurry, at the last moment before ho set 
offi, and contrasts his feelings at that time of cxeite- 
mont and anticipation with those lie now has, with 
another eleven months before him to wait for a 
similar moniqnt of pleasure. There are fifty things 
wliich, on entering your room, alter returning from 
enjoyment, put you in mind of hours of pleasant 
expectation, and raise a variety of sensations not 
ail in accordance with the loyal fealty wliicli every 
true Briton is supposed to owe to his own fireside. 

There arc few places wdiere tlie qualmiah feelings of 
return are more prevalent tlian on tho various ways 
leading between this country and the continent- 
It may be safely said that, of those who go hence to 
the continent, one half at least are in pursuit of enjoy- 
ment, and, moreover, with very sanguine expectations 
of obtaining it. On the other hand, few foreigners 
come here to enjoy themselves ; and of Englishmen 
returning home, the greater number have just left 
their holiday behind them. In consequence, we‘ are 
sorry to say, tho road which leads from home is apt 
to bo more joyous than the same way when it is 
trodden in the other direction. 

For this reason, the little annoyances of travel only 
seem to amuse people when they are going out ; but 
few can bear tliem with perfect patience when they 
are coining homo. Foremost among these annoyances 
arc custom-house examinations. How many a young 
traveller, arriving in France for the first time, has anti- 
cipated this examination merely as a bift of fun^ and, 
what is more, has found it so. But we imagine that 
no one ever found any thing svery funny in examina- 
tions on this side the water. The douaniers abroad, 
with their puzzled air, tumbling over our jnsular 
wares without well knowing what to make of them, 
arc often more amusing than annoying, if thd traveller 
happens to be in good spirits. Still more entertaining 
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are their uneasy glances over our books; the poor 
fellows scarcely know what to be at, between their dis- 
like of rousing an Englishman’s bristles, and their dread 
of the consequences of letting treason pass the frontier. 
We well remember the puzzle of a whole band of 
Austrian douauiers over an English Bible, upon w hich 
they were going to lay an embargo, not because it 
was a Bible, but because it had the royal arms, with 
the Dim ct mon Droit, on the title-page. They took the 
motto for a republican watchw^ord. There is, in this 
respect, much to amuse in continental examinations. 
But the man must have singular powers of extracting 
fun out of anything, if he can find any in the proceed- 
ings of an English customs-officer. Abroad, politics 
find their wray everywhere ; and tliere is alwaj'^s the 
ridiculous side of foreign politics to persons such utter 
strangers to political fears and apiirehensions as our- 
selves. A foreign officer never looks into anything 
without some idea that he may find a plot 4n the 
corner. But an English examination is a dry, matter- 
of-fact business, about which the only consideration is, 
how to get it over soonest. Add to this that, in 
passing English custom-houses, one is always in ii 
hurry, and very often in bad humour, and ono may 
therefore make some allowance for the occasional 
tartness of our officials. 

An English custom-house examination is condu<;tcd, 

" by arrangements made between the custom-house and 
some of the eteam-boat companies, on board many of 
the vessels arriving from the continent by the Thames, 
thus avoiding the delay of an examination on landing. 
It is, in consequence, carried on in the full viow’^ of 
all the passengers, "who, having nothing else to do, 
amuse themselves with prying into their neighbours’ 
secrets. 

The arrival on board of the custom-house officers is 
tlie signal for the assemblage of the passengers from 
both* sides of the vessol. Here, for the first time, the 
poor squalid woman who has been fetching her sick 
child from the French coast, wdiere she could get 
the sea-air cheap, jostles against tho fat lady with 
two servants and four tremendous children, who 
have been on the continent to buy bonnets and learn 
manners — in the first of which objects, by the way, 
they have succeeded much better than in the second. 
Two knots of the other sex are to be seen emerging from 
the opposite staircases. The one is a band of Belgians, 
sadly deficient in overcoats, and who, for the last half- 
hour, liave been submitting to every kind of insult 
from tlie steward and the cabin-boy, rather than pay 
the former liis fee of sixpenco. They are ordered off 
the tables, on which they are squatting ; they ore told 
that they ought to be ashamed of themselves ; they 
get their shins kicked and their brandy-fiasks upset 
witliout relaxing a muscle from the stoical smile which 
thej' have evidently set up for the occasion. The 
other knot consists of a set of Oxford youngsters, 
who have been astonishing waiters and porters — if 
anything could astonish a waiter, or a porter — by 
the enormity of the fees tliey have been scattering 
over half the towns of Europe, and who look about 
them as if tl^y had purcliased in iiard cash the privi- 
lege of being insolent to every one who is in the position 
of a receiver of money. Tliese two sets of men are 
the types of their re8})ectiye classes: the foreigner’ 
in England, and the Englishman abroad — the one 
• travelling with the determination not to pay a farthing 
beyond tlie absolute exigencies of the law, and quite 
prepared for the consequent insults they receive; 
and tho otlier, ready to submit to any extortion, | 


provided tHey are allowed to insult the natives in 
return. As it is a fixed notion among foreigners, 
tliat an Englishman will be impertinent whether he 
pays for it or not, they prudently, resolve, in every 
instance, to put the highest possible tax on the licence. 

The entire baggage of the innialfs of the second 
cabin does not equal that, of the single fat lady who 
has just made lier appearance upon deck from the 
first. She values herself on her skill in getting 
through travelling difficulticis. She has paid the 
steward lia;,f-a-crown to make interest for#;tlie pre- 
cedence of her baggage — the steward, in conWHiiumce, 
lias just now wliispered in the ear of the gentleinanly- 
looking man with light hair and a stylisli cvcR*oat, 
will) is die head of the parjy of three which is goifte 
to make the examination. The other two are a 
curious cross between clerk and sailor, witli, wliite 
neckcloths and pilot-jackets — a combination never 
to be seen except on these occasions. But tho fat 
lady is destined to be forestalled, and by a second- 
class passenger loo. This is a tall thin man, in a coarse 
white, but tlioroughly comfortable overcoat, who has 
been the cock of the second berth since tho beginning 
of the voyage, where he has been drinking brandy and 
water, ami x>ittronising tlie foreigners; and is now 
promoted io a confidential conversation with a first- 
class gentlemanly passenger, who owns that unsteady, 
unquiet look which men have wdio consider it tlioir 
duty to be always on the look-out for information. 
Our friend in the white coat has the management 
of a dozen horses the steamer is bringing over, and 
he has been boasting how lie buys them in Belgium 
for twenty-four pounds apiece, and sells them to 
Suflblk farmers for fifty; how he once tried to dispose 
of a cargo in the west of England, and lost ten pounds 
per horse, with a variety of equine statistics of the 
same kind. He has not appeared to make any 
eflbrt to be earliest in the examination business ; but 
somehow or other, his portmanteau is the first that 
turns up. Some old travellers have tlie trick of 
getting before their neighbours in a mysterious way, 
wliich the cleverest juggler might envy.’ It is a single, 
worn, battered, leather portmanteau, which, when 
opened, displays a marvellous amount of warm cloth- 
ing, and an assortment of culinary utensils which 
would have provided a dinner for a whole picket of 
Zouaves. It is evident that the man has a noble idea 
of creature comforts, and that such comforts are only 
to be obtained after the English fashion ; for there 
is not a thing there wdiich you could not declare to 
be English at half a mile’s distance. This class of 
men, who live three-fourths- of their time on the 
continent, are, without exception, the most deter- 
mined Englishmen in existence — they pass their lives 
in money- transactions with foreigners without under- 
standing a syllable of their language, and in living 
with them without adopting the slightest portion of 
their manners. This man would be miserable if he 
did not cook his own steak, boll his own potatoes, 
and carry with liim half-a-dozen gallons of English 
gin. That little portmanteau tells the whole story of 
a whole class— the ingenuity of its arrangements, the 
absence of every thought but that of the mere 
animal being, the thorough English prejudice, *the 
strange mixture of business and carelessness, the 
capacity for packing enjoyment into the smallest pos- 
sible compass, and carrying his own pleasures about- 
with him ; all of which is more or less characteristic- 
ally English, and the last part eminently so. The 
foreigner always expects to find his jileasure as he 
does lus bed, purchasable in each new locality. 

It is now the turn of the old lady, whose hundrecl- 
and-one boxes have all been placed in readiness by,, 
the obsequious steward. They contain every single 
useless article sold in every one of those towns, which 
people, who go out to come home again and say tliat 
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they have been on the continent, find it necessary to 
visit: saints in ivory, and devils in wood; china in all 
sorts of extravagant shapes ; coloured prints, which 
look as if they had been washed in a cloud, and then 
rubbed against the blue sky to polish them ; false 
jewellery in e#iry shape and lorni ; stones made bright 
by being licked and rubbed against the coat of a 
Tyrolese mountaineer; bottles of Bohemian glass of 
a dingy red, •wliieh the lady was assured was tlio true 
ruby colour, only to be got on special occasions ; 
stunea4cats; paper ornaments for legs of mutton; 
blue ioap ; scents in frightful quantity; stuffs of 
glqrin^ colours, which would make up into anything 
JexiH‘pr clothing — unless, indeed, tlie maj^ager of a 
suburban theatre will buy them for his next panto- 
mime— but which the lady has bought because they 
lool«* travelled, and unlike anything in England: all 
of these forming an assemblage wdiicli the veriest 
hucdcstcr at a bazaar would have tossed under tlic 
table as valueless and unsaleable, but which the fair 
virtuoso in petticoats — there really ought to be the 
ivord ‘ virtuosa* now-a-days — regards wdth an e^^o of 
intense satisfaction as they lire brought forth one after 
another. Who could not foresee the two drawing- 
rooms at I’eckham liye bedecked with all these 
gleanings of travel, as Mr Jesse would call them ; the 
old English china hedgehogs and wicker-work banished 
into the lumber-room, and the whole neighbourhood 
invited for tlie purpose of tea and admiration. The 
inspector is getting somewdiat impatient after the first 
dozen eases have been exhibited. Some of the articles 
are liable to duty, and he refuses to pass them. The 
lady remembers having be>en told by some experienced 
friend on leaving England, that by a little bullying 
she may soon get the better of the customs* ofiScers. 
She tries the experiment accordingly, but is very 
quickly undeceived; nay, becomes speedily so chop- 
fallen and fluttered, that she would pull out the money 
to pay duty for the cap and gown she has orf, if the 
inspector could venture the joke. Thank Heaven, 
slic has done at last ! 

l^ext comes a man wdio has likewise received advice , 
from his friooda w^hen he went abroad, and, what is 
more, followed it. We all know liis face — that of the 
sleek business -manager of one of the great City 
banks. The advice in question was, to offer exactly 
half the price demanded for every article that he had 
a mind to purchase. The continental dealers, well 
used to this sort of thing, recognised their man in 
a twinkling. In consequence, they asked precisely 
three times the sum they would have charged to any 
one else, and when they had reduced their demand 
to one-half, were still the clear gainers by twice 
their ordinary profit; while the customer has left 
them delighted with the idea of liaving shewn the 
foreigners that an Englishman is not to bo imposed 
upon. The things themselves are singularly well 
chosen, and one is pleased to see how many flowers, 
shawls, and knick-knacks he has brought home for his 
•wife, who was too nervous to cross the Channel. 
The only wonder is, that he should have been done 
so completely in the only part wliere he fancied himself 
^he strongest — the mojfiey part of the business. How- 
ever, to have made a bargain, or to think that one 
lias made a bargain, is precisely the same thing to 
human nature. 

Next came a couple of young ladies, whom the fat 
female citizen took) during the voyage, under her 
especial ci^, because they looked pale and interesting; 
as a set-oi!^ probably, to her own complexion, which 
was that of a full-blown peony. She has been teasing 
the poor girls throughout the voyage with questions 
about themselves — where they were going to, and 
whence they were coming from ; much to the annoy- 
ance of the poor things^ whose hearts were full, and | 
jgho desired nothing so much as to be let alone. She ^ 


tried to force all manner of things down tlieir throats 
at breakfast, when all the while it was evident tliat 
they could not eat ; and was only stopped^ by the 
interference of an old gentleman, who was their 
fellow -voyager, from compelling them to swallow a 
whole tumbler of stiff brandy and water, because at 
one moment they touded towards sea-sickness. Her 
patronage has been so far of advantage, that they 
get an early turn to pass their examination. The 
^ truth was, the old lady wanted to have a glance at 
the inside of their trunks. She did not find much 
she could appreciate, although the collcclion so far 
resembled her own, that it was a collection of 
trilling matters from a variety of places. But in this 
case it was liere a bunch of iihinc liowers, there two 
or three little German story-books, little ladies' 
sketches, little pieces of needlework, little bits of 
jewellery, and a hundred other things— all of them 
evidently tokens or souvenirs of many a happy hour 
Iiassed in enjoyment and friendship. One of tlie girls 
fairly burst out crying, to tlie extrejine astonishment of 
her lat friend, as one after another of tlu'se recollectiona 
of her pleasant summer were tossed about. She was 
going home notwithstanding. Her companion, whose 
box was full of sweetmeats and wrappers, wai^ going 
to scliool. Her parents liad evidently imagined that 
England was a kind of Nova Zenibhi, to judge of the 
mass of furs, shawls, and comfortables wiiich her box 
disclosed. TJiey have the most curious notions abroad 
of a winter in England, which is infinitely milder 
than in the nortli of France or in the whole of Ger- . 
many, and less trying than even in the soutli of France, 
as we escape the teit’ible winds which are the pest of 
that part of the world. But the most characteristic 
portion of the girl’s property was her literature. 

, None but a Teutonic mother would have thouglit of 
I permitting sucli an assemblage, still less of putting it 
1 up herself. There was a Bible, some essays of, Martin 
Luther, and half-a-dozen books of sermons, by the 
side of philosophical treatises anything but orthodox, 
sentimental poetry, and comedies of a freedom which 
would make the liair of Miss Martha Brown, mistress 
of the Myrtle Academy, stand on end ; if she uad the 
chance of finding them in tlie first place, and under- 
standing them ill tlie second. 

It was now the turn of the batch of foreigners, who * 
had been blocking up the gangway till it was evi- 
dently the interest of every one to get rid of tliom. 
Upon the officer asking them for their keys, the smile 
which they put on was inconceivably bewitching. 
They looked as if they were about to offer to the 
British government their entire stock of movables. 
Each had lift single carpet-bag, and waited his turn, 
keeping up the smile aforesaid with an astonishing 
rigidity of muscle. The first bog opened exhibited 
an old coat, a hair-brusli, a checked shirt, and an 
empty flask. The next exhibited a checked shirt, an 
empty flask, and a liair-brush. The third contained 
an empty flask, a hair-brush, and a checked shirt. 
Then came a bag which actually contained a large 
portion of dirty striped linen, whicli one of the men 
employed in the search began rummaging with a 
minuteness and curiosity which, after the very gene* 
ral way in which the otfier things had been looked 
over, seemed quite surprising. The truth was, the 
xnan had smelt brandy in the clothes, and was look- 
ing out for the bottle, llis search for it was very 
much like that of Page for Falstaff in the buck* 
basket, and, as it turned out, was as little suecessfuL 
The only article of value^wliicli any of these men 
seemed to possess was a box apiece, filled with a 
collection of small bottles, containing same nostrum 
for colouring wood or linen. Half ^ the loreigners 
that visit our shores come over with some small idea 
of this kind, to see to what account they can tqrn it. . 
One man has a receipt for making palm-soap without 
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palm-oil ; another has some now sizing matter for 
paper ; a third has a new dye for the hair^ which he 
extracts from pearl-ash. These men are all from the 
lowest orders of educated society on the continent — 
men with a smattering of general knowledge, inquir- 
ing by turns into everything, mastering nothing, but 
hitting every now and then upon an idea, which they 
amuse one or two years of their life in endeavour- 
ing to make money of; delighting themselves in the 
meantime with expectations, and when they fail, going, 
wdth a shrug and the whimsical good-humour with 
wliich Germans take disappointment, to look out for 
soniething else, wdiidi commonly ends in the same 
manner. No wonder that their wardrobe is so scanty, 
and that they grudge the steward his sixpence. But 
the visit of this class of men, contrasted with the 
class of ICnglishmen who go to the continent, has 
a very material effect on the opinions which the two 
sections of mankind have for each other. It is a most 
forcible illustration of the gold and silver sides of the 
shield. Wo rarely sec any but the shabby classes of 
I'oreigners, dirty, subtle, and scheming, and the great 
mass of the British people form their ideas accord- 
ingly. Very few Englisli schemers go abroad, and 
the tnauvais sujets of Knglish birth who take refuge 
on the continent are confined to a few* towns. The 
great mass of British travellers belong to the class 
who spend money, and require respect, if not servility 
in return. We have noticed men w^alking the streets 
of Baris— Englishmen of some rank — who at home 
are perfectly quiet and modest, but vrlio put on a 
stately air, and look defiance in the continental city. 
Tlje reason is simple enough ; at homo their position 
in society is recognised, and they have no necessity 
for throwing back their lieads, and curling their upper 
lips, ill order to enforce it. 

Next came our batch of travelled youngsters, who 
kept up their spirits to the last, and looked as gay as 
when they set out, whatever they may have felt. Tiie 
first box thoy exhibited looked exactly as if it had 
been filled from some neglected corner in an old turn- 
pikc-rqad. Tliey had thought it their duty to climb 
every celebrated mountain in Switzerland, and, by way 
of vouching for this fact, to bring nw'ay a stono from 
each, which ended by forming a collection of rubbish, 
which certainly none but an Englisliman would have 
thought of travelling over five or six thousand miles 
to fetch. The mammas and sisters, how'ever, will be 
delighted to put aw^ay in their drawers an ugly piece 
of rock, because it is stated to come from the 
Piaster- Aarhorn, of which they kick aside the fellow 
every day of tlieir lives met with in the lanes. 

By tins time w e were tired, and w^ent below. For an 
hour after, our friend the inspector was still at work 
over a parcel of poor accoutrements belonging to 
persons whom we Imd not seen before, and of whom 
we cannot even now imagine whence they came. 
Poverty cerlainly has singular modes of hiding itself 
aw^ay. The last of all was the poor woman with the 
sick child. 'Fhere was not a single article turned out 
. which did not tell of the struggle to provide comforts, 
wliicli iu those sad cases in which comforts become 
necessities, is one .of the most grievous tasks of 
huitiah life. Even to the toys, which had been wrung 
froTt) th^ day’s meal to provide some little relaxation 
for the weary hours of the forced idleness of sick- 
ness; the whole mass of shifts to ease discomfort, 
and make paiil^ tolenible at the least possible cost, 
came bbfore us with so painful an impress of the 
most real of all sorrows, „that wq were too glad to 
escape from it. 

We had seen the year’s existence compressed into 
an hour,* of characters the most various, and posi- 
tions the most different. A moralist might have 
read a deeper lesson than the loose ideas which then 
^ suggested themselves to our less thoughtful mind. 


THE OLD WASHERWOMAN. 

i 

FROM OHEMISBO. 

Thou scc’st her busy with the linen. 

The oldest there, with silver h^ir. 

The heartiest of the washerwomen. 

And in her six-aud-soventieth year. 

She struggled hard through daily toil *i 
And laboured with a cheerful mind. 

And meekly striven in life’s turmoil 
To act the part her God assigned. V, 

And in lier bygone youtliful years, 

^She loved, and hoped, became a wife, 

Has known full well the many cares 
That crowd round woman’s daily life. 

A mother’s pains ’twas hers to know. 

The sick man’s couch in love to tend, 

To sec him in the grave laid low. 

Yet Faith and Hope in heart retained. 

Her children must bo clothed and reared; 

With cheerful heart to work slie went. 

She trained them well, to toil inured. 

And working hard to be cr)utent. 

And when her dear ones, older grown. 

From her, to earn their bread, must part. 
She gave her blessing — and alone, 

In years remained, but strong in heart. 

And she has sat and worked at night, 

And spun the fiax her savings bought 
To finest yarn ; with heart as light, 

The yarn she to the weaver brought ; 

He ’s woven it to linen fair ; 

She sat and sewed, when time allowed, 
And made herself a treasure rare — 

She made a faultless coflln shroud. 

* And she has laid it by with pleasure, 

Nor does she shudder at the thought. 

It is her first, last, greatest treasure — 

The treasure that her savings bought. 

She puts it on each Sabbath day, 

To read God’s word, with that imprest^ 
She lays it carefully away, 

Until within in Peace she ’ll rest. 

And oh I that I, at life’s close too, 

Might feel — as she, so light of heart — 

Had done the task assigned to do. 

And with such trust x^erformed my part t 
That so I’d known through life to xiass. 

And to God’s will so meekly bowed. 

And at the end such happiness 
Could feel, in gazing on my sliroud. 


now TO IDENTIFY STOLEN FBUIT. 

Wlien the thief gets clear off, undiscovered, with his 
booty, the finest peaches, neotarines, or apricots on the 
wall, it is usual to give them up for lost. Who could 
identify fruit ? Who copld say, these things were stolen 
from me, and not from somebody else? Any person can 
do so who will take a very little^ trouble beforehand, in- 
anticipation of the chance of robbery. Let him set a' 
moidc on his most promising pieces of fruit, when in a 
green state, by affixing to them, on the side next tlie sun, 
an adhesive label of his initials, or any other private mark. 
When the fruit is ripe, the labelled spot will still remain 
green; and when a capture is made, the ^lef will be 
petrified at finding that there is conclusnw evidence 
against him, even in the peach itself. This precaution Is 
described in Note* and Queries^ 
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THE MYSTERIOUS PACE. 

I AM an old-fnRluoncd old boy, n^d when I was a child, 
I was an old-fasljioiiofl j'outig boy ; so of wliat fashion 
I roally am it is hard to coujcH^turo. I have tried to 
read Mr Thackeray’s works, but I do not think I 
quite understand tiiom, not being literary, and feeling 
puzzled by satirical remarks, especially when I know 
beforehand that the author is a wit, and that I ought, 
tlierofore, to find a bidden meaning in every line : yet 
from what I have been able to make out, I should 
say tliat I w^as a I do not belong to any club, 

though my means are comfortable; I live in London, 
and liave often been asked whether I should like to join 
the Tolynices or Artaxerxes. ' Well, I should like; and 
yet, you see, I could never exactly make up my mind, 
because I never have belonged to a club. No ; there 
is a tavern I frequent, where the cook is most 
excellent, and where I dine daily at tlie same minute, 
in the same corner. Once that corner was usurped : I 
tried to dine at another table, in vain ! 1 was unwell 
the next day, and bad to take medicine ; but the 
\vaitcr, Charles, has been very careful ever since; and 
I believe, that" rather than allow me to be subjected 
again to similar inconvenience, the proprietor would 
feed a succession of beggars, gratis, in that place for 
tb.e entire afternoon, to keep it for me, just ns noblemen 
with younger sons at college present octogenarians to 
their livings. Why must I dine in that particular 
corner? Because I always have done so. That unin- 
telligible remark about noblemen’s sons and livings is 
not mine, but n»y nephew Tom’s ; Tom, whom I have 
employed to wndte out this account, from my dictation, 
insists on putting in his remarks, will ‘ touch up ’ my 
narrative, as ho calls it, and I do not quite like it ; no 
more do 1 like his slapping me so har^l on the back, 
and rubbing down the calves of my trousers when 
I have been standing for some time with my back to 
a^argo fire; and I do not know why I should let him 
and everybody piny upon me, but I always have. 
There is also a^cigar divan to which I go every morn- 
ing at ten o’clock, and read the newspaper till half- 
past twelve, smoking during that time two cigars. 
One paper always lasts me the whole time, as I peruse 
every column ; and yet, somehow', if any one in the 
course of the afternoon asks mo about the news, I find 
it has all slia^cd o^t of my head. No, Tom, I am not 
asleep all the time ; if I were, my cigar would go out, 
which it does not— often. I remember rny childhood: 
*we always bad roast-beef and Yorkshire pudding 
on Saturdays, (X)ld meat and fruit-pie on Sundays. I 
can also call to mind my’boyliood and school-days, 
foa never have I in after-life been ablo to discover 


such toffy as that sold at the dame’s round the corner, 
or such Open tarts as appertained to the p«istry-cook’a 
higher up the street. I was about eighteen when 
I first discovered that earth liossessed a clharm, not 
indeed equal to eating and drinking, but only second- 
ary to those pleasures : the name of woman began to 
stir my heart; I indulged in reveries and poetical 
fancies ; and often in the midst of the joys of sonie 
unusually piquant dish, have I thought bow sweet it 
would be to see a fair form gracing the opposite seat, 
enhancing the flavour by her sympathy and, when 
there was enough for both, participation. 

When in the presence of ladies, however, 1 was 
' bashful, embarrassed, awkw'ard ; I trod on their 
dresses, spilt scalding coffee down their backs, pulled 
all their music off the piano, split their fans, dropped 
and broke their smelling-bottles, and made myself 
generally disagreeable; so that I retired early from 
the field, and made up my mind to die an old bachelor. 
StilJ, I could not stifle a yearning towards beauty, 

' which, after a wdiile, look the settled form of a fancy 
for painting and sculpture ; at least as far n« those 
arts took the female face and form for their study. 

I never bought, but I pottered about sales and exhi- 
bitions, and spent liours dnily in staring in at shop- 
windows, and turning over second-hand prints. The . 
society of women’s pictures is certainly not so thrill- 
ing as direct communication with the real article; 
but then it is more comfortable — the bewitching smile 
in a painting never turns to a frown ; the expression 
of the features fades not into bored apathy immedi- 
ately you are left alone with it. You have not got to 
tickle its vanity — you feel no jealousy wljen others 
gaze on it ; on tlie contrary, the admiration of friends 
enhances your pleasure ; and if you are poetically 
gifted, what charming scenes, tender and domestic — 
oh, how far above reality !— may the imagination con- 
jure up. Even I, who hate poetry— that is, I can’t 
read it, can’t make out what the writer is driving at 
— even I can fancy all sorts of things, and encounter 
all sorts of adventures while gazing at a good picture 
of a beautiful woman. I never came to understand 
anything about the art as an art, and it was somji^.^ 
time before I picked up picturc-slang* For iQstaticey\ 
one day a friend came up to me at a sale, and inter* 
rupted my musings over a painting, by whispering ; 

' Are you thinking of bidditig ? Be warned, my dear 
fellow, and do not go high— -quite a take in ! not a 
Titian! by no means a Titian!’ * Perhaps not,’ I 
replied, ‘but very pretty; I doubt whether Titian 
herself had a better leg and ankle.’ Of course I game 
to know better than that, but still I am not 
Hirst-rat© amateur. 
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It was when I was about thirty t)mt I was very 
muclf struck one May-day by a face in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. It was tliat of a full-sized 
Judltl), who was standing in a striking, if not strictly 
feminine attitude, with a bloody sword in one 
hand, a dripping head in the other, and her eyes 
turned up to heaven. That face fascinated me; 1 
V^aited patiently till a seat opposite the picture was 
vacant, and then plumped myself down, and, heedless 
of the connoisseurs, country-cousins, and flirting 
couples, who trod on my toes, and hustled me on 

every side, tUei^e I sat and gazed my (No, Tom, 

that is not so elegant; scratch it out)— gazed to 
satiety (that is better). 

1 was fascinated. Day after day did I return to 
feast my eyes upon that picture ; and the it. A. was 
making quite a nice little competency out of me in 
shillings, when I began to find myself lying awake at 
night thinking of thos,e upturned eyes, and, horrible 
symptom, my appetite shewed signs of feebleness. 
Having nb fancy to become a second Pig, Pig (What's 
his name, Tom ?), Pigmealy'uii, I left off my visits to 
Trafalgar Square ; and as Ovid tells us the best 
remedy for love is to multiply the objects of our 
admiration — proving* tliereby tlmt Halinemanu was 
not the ffrst hommopathist— I patronised the exhi- 
bition in Pall Mall, determined to find a rival for 
Judith. In the ff rat room there was nothing particular 
to arrest my attention; but tbe moment I entered 
tbe second, I w^as struck all of a heap by a Siren. 
No! — yes! it was! The attitude 'was diflerent, the 
expression was different, the dress was very different; 
indeed, the present lady only wore her hair, wiiicli 
was fortunately very long and plentiful, but still 
there was the identical nose, the very cluirming chin, 
the same bewitching mouth. It was a fate, then ; for 
how could two artists have struck out the same idea 
by chance? I left the room confused, bewildered; 
and the waiter at Bob's that day looked astonished 
when I told him I was ready for the Siren ; nor was 
his surprise mitigated when 1 ordered a pint of 
Judith. 1 now no loi>ger attempted to resist my 
destiny, but gave myself up to rapt sernidiic contem- 
plation of the ideal (Ah, cabbage ! Uncle has one of 
Bulwer Lytton's books in iiis hand. — Tom), visiting 
one or other of the exhibitions every day until they 
closed, and then I felt a void in my existence 1 
had never known before. I grew melancholy and 
dyspeptic, and, consulted a medical man, who pre- 
scribed complete change of scene ; to obtain which 1 
made up my mind to quit my native land, and tako 
up my residence, for a fortnight, at Boulogne. I 
pass over the horrors, the perils, the miseries of the 
voyage, which lasted upwards of two fearful hours, 
and proceed to chronicle my extreme good-fortune in 
discovering a boarding-liouse where the hostess w'ss 
English, the guests English and Irish, the servants 
English, and, oh I the cookery English. Here 1 took 
up my abode, and sought once more the distractions 
of society — that is, I played Pope Joan with the old 
ladies for counters at a penny tlie dozen ; I walked 
dn tlie pier, and saw the people bathing, and the 
packets come in ; and I subscribed to tbe Etahlisse- 
ment dks Bains, and sat in a comer on tbe ball-nights. 
Plunged in this vortex of dissipation, the face which 
had so long haunted mo began to fade from my j 
aremembraucei iiriien ono day, the third after my 
arrival, as I on the pigr and wcd;cbed the 

debarkation fl^WLvthe J^ndon packet, I Saw a lady 
advancing alone, ideng ^ plank leading from the 
vessel to the slum* . vHer veil was down, yet I could 
dbtingaish the outline of her features* and my heart 
throbbed with emotion* With a stately step,, she 
pUssuefd liervway to the mjwtom-house door, and then, 
ere site eB ||ged, turned, and to see more clmiy where 
her being carried to, raised the envious 


veil. It was she! the Judith! the Siren! the ideal 
of two artists, and mine. 1 put the burning end of 
my cigar to the back of my hand to see whether I 
was awake or not, and an instantaneous blister 
proved the fact indisputably. Who shall describe my 
bewilderment? I felt like the lie-daucfr in a ballet 
when the principal Bhe-dance*r bursts at unexpected 
moments out of cupboards, linen- presses, lau^l- 
bushes, flower-beds, and tombstones. Wad it angelic? 
Was it diabolic ? Was it a coincidence ? 

I went homo with an oppressive presen timeflt that 
something was going to happen to somebody *some- 
where, and mused till dinner. 

We sat fct meals in the order of our arrival, and ^ 
got promotion when tliose abof e us departed ; and as 
1 had hitherto been the last, I was surprised to sec a 
clean napkin laid next to mine below me. We* did 
not have clean napkins daily, but folded up our 
dirty ones, and stuck them through a ring with a 
number on it, whicM we invariably forgot; so the 
clean napkin attracted attention, and Mrs Jones, our 
hostess, explained that we were to Inive au addition 
to our circle, a Mrs Tlantagenct, widow. My lieart 
gave a bound in my bosom — wdmt if it should be her! 
Pooh, nonsense; it was most probably some dumpy 
old woman with a red nose, who took snuff, and next 
to whom it would be very unpleasant to sit. Bo she 
whom she might, the stranger was late ; the soup, the 
flsh passed away, the entremets were handed round 
before the door opened, and— it was sub ! I thought 
1 should have swooned, collapsed, died of apoplexy, 
of rush of blood to the heart, and boliovo that some 
or all of those calamities would have happened to me, 
had not a heaven-directed mouthful of oyster-pate 
gone down the w’rong way. 

‘Have a glass of water?’ said she in tbe most 
natural way in the world, as if we had known each 
other for months. 

Could she have seen pictures of mef Was I her 
ideal, as she was mine ? 

‘Anything going on her©?’ she aj^ked, when I had 
somewhat recovered- ‘ What ’s at the theatre ? ’ 

1 replied that I had not beeu there, not under- 
standing the language. 

‘ Oh, you must learn it,’ she said ; ‘ it is soon done, 
if you are plucky enougli to talk, and don’t mind 
being laughed at when you make mistakes.* 

‘There is tbe Etablissement, wbero they dance.’ 

‘That is all right. I adore danciqg ; don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, a little; that is, I am rather clumsy at it.’ 

‘Oh, soon learn — practise in the evening, take’ 
lessons in the morning* Is the champagne good 
'here?’ 

1 hastened to order a bottle and offer her a glass. 

I had never got on so well with a lady before. 1 was 
like the simple Simon (Query, Cymon. — Tom) of anti- 
quity, Love had polished ma When I sought my 
{>tllow that evening, two things astonisligd me: one 
was, the manner in which my destiny had taken my 
education in hand ; the other that,, as a widow, eiio 
must have been some one else’s destiny beforehand ; 
but doubtless that was a forced match, an ill-^assorted 
union. Bashful and unenterprising as I naturally 
w^as with the fair sex, my present advantages might 
have been lost from the mere want of being followed 
up, had not a series of minor events— lacking indi- 
vidually the same startUug and supernatural char- * 
acter which distinguished those employed to bring us 
together, but stiU bearing the stamps of ^estiny when* 
considered as a whole -^combined to’dr^R: Mrs Plau- 
tagenet and myself into closer intimacy. Thus* tbe 
morning aftef her arrival, I was smoking my after- 
. brealdfast cigar in the paved court at the hack of the«‘ 
house, when the Venetian shutters of a wba^ow on 
the graiti|d««floor were opened, and she appeal^ clad 
in a delightful' fresh mormog-dress* She s(;ar|fedr 
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erniled, and bowed. 1 apologised for the cigar. It 
was the scent of all others she most preferred* which 
emboldened me to remain near the window. What a 
beautiful day it was ! how she would enjoy a walk, if 
she only had a companion. I ofihred to attend her ; 
she demurrea a little, and saw no harm — we were 
\iot known. In' a quarter of an hour we were quite 
fainiliar. Had I had a dancing-lesson yet? No! 
Blie herself ‘would t^ach me a few steps. In two hours 
we were walking arm-in-arm up to the Napoleon 
column; in two daj's w'e were dancing together at 
the Etablissement ; in a week, wo called each other 
tconora and Edward ; in ten days, I w^as an engaged 
I man. • 

III consequence, as sTie informed me, of a distressing 
lawsuit at that time depending, it was not convenient 
for Leonora to return^to England just then; and as 1 
had certain affairs to .'irrange, and certain relations (a 
w'ord rhyming wutli expectations) whose advice it was 
desirable to ask, and, so far as it coincided with my 
own views, follow, it was decided that I should cross 
the Channel, settle everything, and return to Bliss; 
while Bliss remained at the boarding-house at 
Boulogne, and occupied herself in looking out for 
comfortable lodgings in the upper town. It certainly' 
saves one a good deal of trouble to marry a widow. 

By Leonora’s advice I went straight from Boulogne 
to London, for though the voyage that way is of 
lonjicr duration, you can go to bed and sleep all the 
time, or at least you can try to do so; so 1 took 
a berth on board the Stumalqioomp^ and, in order to 
secure it, undressed aud turned in before the vessel 
left the quay. The experiment was to some extent 
successful, for though the motion caused me to feel 
giddy, bewildered, and helpWss, I was spared that 
horrible sensation of approaching dissolution, accom- 
panied with tickling in the sides, which I had before 
experienced, whenever the packet shot rapidly down 
the side of some unusually big wave, and indeed 
escaped all the worst syhiptoms of the malady. 

After I liad lain quiescent on my back for about 
three hours, tw o gentlemen came into the cabin whom, 
from their long hair, beards, aud general cut, 1 rightly 
conjectured to be artists. 

‘ Well Jack, as it is raining cats and dc^s on deck, ! 
and the saloon is full ot temporary invalids drinking 
braiidy-and-w’ater, 1 suppose this is about the codiest 
nook in the whole ship. Upper or lower ? ’ 

‘ You have the longest legs. Lower.’ 

*All right; here goes;’ aud the taller of the tw’^o 
swung himself up into the berth immediately opposite 
mine, the other rolling into that underneath him. 

‘Jack!’ 

‘YesI’ 

‘ Can one smoke ? * 

‘Nor 

‘What a^bore.• And they plunged into general 
talk. They discussed politics, cookery, operas, 
preachers, everything ; but their principal conversa- 
flon was of paintings and painters ; to all of which I 
listened in a dreamy way, passively, not paying atten- 
tion^ when suddenly a word caught my ear which 
startled me like an electric shock — ‘ Judith.’ 

It was the end of something said by the under man, 
and the upper directly answered ; 

* O yea, I * remember now ; she sat also for 
BlowSer'S Siren, didn’t she? ’ 

‘That’s her. Pity she is so extravagant. Over 
head and eys in debt. Can’t put her foot In England, 
^eji^say, ^ saw her yesterday on the pier.’ 

‘ Sneak to her ? ’ 

‘ Wfet I', »he had the prize in tow; it hare 

spoiled Sp^t. Besides, she tipped me a little firown*’ 

‘ Ah t and you say he is well off? ’ , 

‘Very, they sgy. He won’t be long so, poor. 
W&ggar!* 


‘ And he is really going to marry her ? ’ 

‘Safe.’ 

‘ What a consummate ass I It is rather a bore 
though ; perhaps he won’t let her sit.’ 

‘ Not while his money lasts, perhaps i but that can- 
not be long, in her hands ; aud then he cannot be 
a very particular sort of chap to marry her at all.^ 

Only Dante could describe my feelings ; suffice it 
that on arriving in London I made searching inquiries 
into the antecedents of Mrs Plantagenct, the result of 
which was to determine me to bres^ off the match. 

It is pleasant to have a wife who is a model of 
virtue, sobriety, industry, good-humour ; but not one 
wdio is a model of ‘ Venus rising from the sea.’ 

An enlightened British jury, however, ifaw the 
matter from a d liferent point of view, and when the 
action was brought against me* brouglit in a verdict 
for the pi ajintlfr— damages L.500. 

THE PllOVINCIAL DIALECTS OF ENGLAND. 

No district in Europe adbrds so many interesting 
philological varieties as those presented within the 
comparatively small area of the British isles* Beehles 
the two great branches of the national speech' divided 
by the Tweed* we have the Erse of the Scottish 
Highlands, the Cymric of the Welsh mountains, thfe 
Gaelic of Ireland, and the Manx of the Isle of Man. 
Tile natives of the Channel Islands retain to this' 
day a Norman-French patois which has much in 
common with the language of the troubadours ; and 
scarcely a century has elaiised since the Cornish 
variety of the aboriginal Celtic still lingered about 
the rocky shores of the Land’s End, and vestiges 
of the old Norse were still to be found among the 
further Orkneys. England itself is split up into 
almost as many dialects as there arc oouuties, many, 
of which, in spite of the levelling induences of educa- 
tion and steam, still continue well dednod and 
strongly marked. Tho peasant of Worcestershire 
understands not him of Westmoreland, and the talk 
of a Lancashire weaver is utterly unintelligible 
to an Exmoor shepherd. Eyen in tlie neighbourhood 
of Cambridge, if you talk good English to a labour- 
ing-man, he touches his hat, begs your pardon, and 
passing on in evident reluctance to continuo the 
dbnversation, avows himself to be ‘ no scholard.’ Ip 
order to understand these differences, wc must bear 
in mind that our northern forefathers, though aB 
included under the generic term Baxon, were in 
reality comprised of various tribes, differing consider- 
ably in language. Bede mentions Jutes, old Saxons, 
and Anglos ; and there were probably otliers. A nice 
observer may detect great diversities of grammatical 
and orthographical forms in Anglo-Saxoa manuscripts 
according to the province of the author or transcriber. 
Alfred’s works are written in the pure Saxon of 
Wessex, his native district; but the'Sisxou chroniole 
composed at Peterborough is intermixed with many 
Mercian peculiarities ; and several fragments of 
Caidmon that wo know to have been copied in 
monasteries north of the Humber, partake of tbe 
broad character of the Northumbrian dialect. In the 
manuscript literature of a later age> we dnd similar 
variations. Bobert of Gloucester’s ehvodicie is written 
in a western dialect not unlike thaft cJ Dovonstiire at 
the present day, while Pierce Fhugkman ia essea*^ 
tlally Anglian. Tlie didhrenees ohsorvaldo ^ti the 
literary language would 9 ^ course bs still, more 
marked in tho speech of the masses, who were entirely 
uneducated, and had Utile or no ocMBmumoation yrlili 
the inhabitants of other provinces. The causes ; 
operating from age to age, would lead atiU further ^ 
isolate the various groups of populations f 
only fair, therefore, to suppose that much of tito pOcht ^ 
llarity of language prevalent in Anglo^BnxOn 
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retained c^^en to tlie present day in the popular 
speech of the same dUtrjlcts. Hence our provincial 
dialects, instead ‘ of tkeiug the hatbarous 
represented by the lexicographers of the«lnst century, 
ore in truth the real Nvells of ‘ Hnglish undefiled,’ and 
their investigation of gi^eat importance to the philol* 
oger, as ivoll for the numerous archaic and otherwise 
obsolete words which they have preserved to ua, as 
for the light they thro\S^^ upon the origin and struc- 
ture of our written language. The influence of the 
Danes must also be taken into consideration. Giraldus 
Caipbreusis tells us that in his day the inhabitants 
of the northern counties spoke a very barbarous 
language, which the southern people could not 
understand ; and this he attributes to the colonies of 
Northmen who settled there. Nasnian also relates a 
Story of a Dalecarlian boy brought to England in the 
retinue of a Swedish ambassador, who was able to 
converse easily with a lad from Yorlcshire. Any 
one who takes the trouble to compare Erockett’s 
dictionary of northern words with a glossary of 
any of the western dialects, will at once see the great 
preponderance of the Scandinavian element. 

At the present day, the English dialects may be 
divided into four principal groups— the northern, 
eastern, southern, and midland, nearly answering 
to the old politicUl divisions of Northumbria, East 
Anglia, Wessex, and Mercia. Any more elaborate 
classidoation, though such has been attempted, must 
be purely arbitrary, as the various forms graduate 
one into the other in a manner which makes it diiii- 
cult to say where one ends, or another begins. 
Verstegan, writing in the seventeenth century, says : 
‘We see that in several parts of England both the 
names of things and pronunciations of words are 
•omewtiat different ; for example, according as one I 
shohld say at London : “ I would cat more cheese if I 
had it;” the northern man would sny : “Ay sud eat 
tnare cheese gin ay had et;” and the westerne man 
saith ; “ Chud eat more cheese an chad it.” Lo, here 
three (lifFerent pronunciations iti our owne countrey, 
whereof many the like examples might be alleaged.* 
This observation yet holds good ; the western and the 
northern still remain the most, strongly marked of 
our dialects, although in point of interest both must 
yield to the midland idioms, which formed the 
undoubted sources of our present literary langiiagf. 
We propose to give specimens of the leading Varieties, 
beginning with the counties nearest Scotland, and 
proceeding southward. 

. The dialects of Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Durham, and the North and East Bidings of 
Yorkshire, may be considered identical in all essential 
par^culars. They all, more or leas, resemble the 
dialects of the southern Lowlands, and become deeply 
itnbned with the Scotch accent as we approach the 
border. The celebrity of the lake district has given 
this dialect quite a little literature in itself; and 
many of the ballads and songs written to illustrate it 
have achieved more than provincial fame. A few 
atansas from Anderson’s Impatient Lassie will cxliibit 
its principal features : 

■ , , , . Dcuoe teU tlio clock! click-clacUu'. sac 

Ay in a body’s ear; 

,J[t tella nnd tells the toymo is pa'tt 
WbexI* Jwohuny .sud been bore. 

Deueeick the wlux*! 1 ’twill nit rin roan. 

Nac mair ta. nee^I ’ll spin, 

But count each minute wid a seegh 

Till he. Steals in. , | 

HQi^|n^e the spunky fire it burns 
'Foiglpe to ait beSeyde ; . ^ 

Anunoer ’s the seat where Jv^oliimy sits, 

Anal forget to cheyvle. , 


My fadder tni, how sweet ho anwoVes— 

My muddev ’s fest aslip. 

He promis'd eft, but, oh! I fear 
Ills wud he wunnet kip. 

What can It he kips him fmo moV 
The ways are nit sue lang, 

And sleet an’ snaw are nought nt aw 
If yen were fain ta gang. 

Some uddei* lass, wi’ bonnier fence, 

Has catch’d his wicked ee, 

And I’ll be pointed at at kurk~t 
Nay, suiner let me dee. 

There is another specimen ftom a song of the same® 
writer; it is a hit of advice to a discarded lover : 

i- ^ 

Mun, thou *11 nobbet Iwose top gud neamo, 

Wi’ gowlin an’ widiigiri sea niicklo. 

Cockswuntors I min, beyde about heame, 

An’ let her e'en ga to auld Niekle, 

Thou ’3 spoilt for aw wannov o’ w.'irk, 

Thou nobbet sits peghnn an,* pleenan. 

Odswucke, man 1 doif that durty sarlc, 

All’ prctlia gi’o way git -a clean an I 

An’ then gow to Card wi’ me : 

Let her gang to knock-cross niJ her scwornhi ; 

Sec clankcn at market we *11 see, 

A ’ll up'od ta forgit her or mwornin. 

The Lancashire dialect, which is also that of 
Cheshire, and a part of Derbyshire, tlififera from this 
very considorably. Tiie most striking peculiarities 
are perliaps the retention of the old termination en 
in the plural of verbs, and the narrow and almost 
indescribable pronunciation of the diphtliongs— tliou, 
how, mouse, are spoken as if written thaaw, lieavr, 
meawsD, &e. JIoo is generally used for she ; and the 
Saxon guttural, which delighted the ears of the Laird 
of Monkbarns, is often preserved in words ending in 
tnff. The dialect has been admirably illustrated in 
the works of the facetious Tirn Bobbin, and we select 
as a specimen an abridgment of his apologue of the 
Tailor and the Hedgehog, premising that ft is intended 
to bo a hard hit at his critics: 

‘A toalyer i’ CrumraU’s time vrar thrung poo'ing 
turmets in his pingot, an fund an urchon ith hadlond 
reaw ; he glender’d at ’t lui;g, boh cou’d mey nowt oa’r. 
Ho whoav’d his wliisket owr’fc, runs whdam, an tells 
his nebbors he *d fund a thing ’at God newer mede eawt, 
for it liad nother head nor tele, bond nor hough, midst 
nor eend. Then they’dn a kekwnsll, an th’ eend awur 
’at tey’dn fofch a lawm fawse owd felly het an elder 
’at cott’d tell oyteh thing. When they’dn towd him 
tV kese, lie streak’d his beard, sowghd, an order’d 
th’ wheelbarrow^ to be fotcht, an they beawld’n him 
avey to. tb’ urchon. He glonvd at ’t a good while, 
droyd his beard deawn, an wawted it ow'r wi’ his 
crutch. “ Wheel mo abeawt agen o’W other side side,” 
said he, “ for it stUrs ; an by that it su’d be whickj’ 
Then he dons his spectacles, steared aV’t aged, an 
sowghing, said : ‘ Breetheir, its summot ; bob ibather 
Adam nother did nor cou’d kerson it-^wbeel me 
whoam agen.* , • 

An old Cheshire hunting-song begins— 

‘ Thoar ’s slutcU upo’ tboi coat, mon — ^thepr *8 Wood upon 
thoi chin ; , 

It’s welly toim for mllkin, now whei’over ,‘ast ’e bin? ’ 

* Oiv bln to see the gentlefolk o’ Chesliur roid a . 
Owd, wpneh ! oiv bin ahunting, an olv'seeal^}Ae,l!0f<tlin$^ 

" ’ , > , ' • '"s 

In tliQ veeTtlded Cr«Ven district nf West Toricshire, , 
I we lmV«.«mthe]r Vi(U^lei;jr, wltich Cbniic^rljiBrgiven us 
' specitness pf in ilie )anjiniig^. he' lias put into the 
! month pf his hoi!th<-cottbtVf ichotiirs. Jfiyiias b<*n 

I ’Very Ittify lavcSillgittpd^in we XHnantn miioyue Sid 
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GhsMLvy of Mr Carr, from iHiicli we extract the fol- 
lowing. The interlocutora are deploring tlie ignorance 
of Fomo gronse-Bhooteta who did not know what to 
make of Yorkshire oat-cakes : 

‘ Gibes, — ^Thou sees plainly how tV girt foulin didn^t 
ken what linger cakes war. 

*• Bridget — Noa, barn ; he teuk ’em as they laid o*t 
flogk for round bits o* leatiier. I ax’d him to taste it ; 
an* seed takfc up *t bocsom start, potters yau down, an* 
kepa it i' my appron. lie then nepp’d a lilo wee 
, nooken on’t, not t* validum o* my thoum naal, an’ 
splutfccrd it out ageean, gloring gin he wur puzzom’d ; 
an* efxer awl could say, I couldn't counsel t’other to 
i taste ay thor it or some bannocks.’ • 

'Tills is more like thb Cumberland than the Lanca- 
Fhii;f dialect, but sufficiently different from either. 
A writer in tlie iluorierly JRemew gives us the shibbo- 
lolh of the three varieties of the word hmse^ which 
the Northumbrian pronounces //co*c, the West Riding 
man hd nearly like au in the Italian flaiiio — and 
the Mercian in a manner usually represented in print 
by heawse. There are several other varieties of pro- 
vin(‘ial speech in Yorkshire; and the native of this 
county has even had a newspaper published in his 
native dialect — the Yoikdnye Comety established in 1844, 
hut soon supproBsod on account of its broad person- 
alities. A paragraph from the editorial prospectus 
w ill afford a good spccimeu of the language of the 
central districts : 

‘ Wim iieot, as oor Bet an’ me wur set be 't fire- 
side, shoo turned liorsen suddenly rooiid, an* said: 
‘•Tlioo’s a fooil, Dicky 1” •**What! Bet, does thoo 
really mecau ta siy ah/e a fooil?” *• Ah dew,” shoo 
said ; ** thoo’s a real fooil.” “Hoo does ta niak that 
oot, Bet?” said ah, for ah wur noane hauf puited 
aboot it. **Ah’U say it ageean an* ngooan,” says 
shoo; *• thoo’s a real fooil ; an’ if ta’s onny way par- 
tikelar ta knaw, all’ll tell tha hoo ah maks it oot. 
In*t first plaace, luke what braans thoo hez ; as starlin’ 
as oniiy ’at ivvor theaso gurt men bed, an’ yet, like a 
looil, thoo talcs it as eoa»y as a pig in’t muck.” “ Weel, 
v.eel,” ah continid, ** what wod ta ha’ ma ta dew, lass ? 
Tell us, an’ ah’il dew ’t.” Then,” says shoo, start a 
pnaper i’ tliee awn native tongue, an’ call it t’ Yorshat 
Vomn!”^ 

As a specimen of tlie North Biding peculiarities, 
we give an actual notice of the bellman in a small 
town near Koseberry Topping: 

‘This is te gie noutico Jamz Pickers’^ill yats liis 
yunc tc morn t’ morn, t’ morn t’ noan, an te morn t’ 
neet, an nare langer, se lang as storm hoads, coz ho 
caon’t get eldin.’ (Tins is to give notice that James 
rickcrsgill heats his oven to-morrow at morn, to- 
morrow at noon, and to-morrow at night, and not 
longer, so long as the storm lasts, because he can’t 

get fuel.) , , , 

In Derbyshire and Shropshire, the sfieech lias more 
affinity with that of Lancashire. Mr Ilowitt, in his 
Rural Life in England^ gives a specimen of the Peak j 

dialect : - . 

‘ JParwsr at table to his Guest — Ite, mon, itc* ! 

* (7ue5f.— Au have iten, mon. Au ’ve item till I ’m 
weelly brussen, 

‘ Farmer ^Tlien ite, and brust thee out, mon ! Au 

w'oodeu we hadden to brussen thee wee.’ 

The Nottinghamshire variety is haf^Uy so b^ad. 
In Charles Hooton’s clever novel of Bilberry Jlmrlandy 
the dialect is painted to the life. Here are the last 
words ^ a%old Sherwood farmer : , , ^ ^ , 

XjiiMffwmy forehead : gie me bond o’ thy hand,’ 
sa!b ZaclXry. «lt danna be— I mun go. Dunna grieve 
abouttliitten* Jlai,i»y lad! T’ou knows w^eaboufc 
*ny good old woman, lies. I toud her on her death*h^ 
—VQOT blessed creatur!— I toud her nobody should 
come there hut me* Ay, 1 'vo done as well as I could, 
l^e used everybody tight, as lar as X knowed; and 


when i dl(2n*t, God *11 have meroyt 1 know bow jt^l 
be. When I am gone, and tltore *s hflibody i* Ifcts ferm 
to do to ’em as I *ve done, ar ]a{Is and lapses ’U pome 
Into th’ churchyard, and they ’ll say : ^ Here ar 
old mester; he was a good old roester.**^ 

In Leicestershire, tho popular speech loses many Of 
the distinctive forms of the northern dialects, stilt 
retaining, hov^ever, many marked pcculiaHUes. 
sound of a is almost invariably narrowed to e t 
hecy decy and tuesh are constantly heard for hay, day, 
and wash. U is lengthened to ooy as in dool for 
duck, hooshand for husband, S.c, Have is very com- 
monly used for am, as in tho phrase, *01 ’vo in a iiutry** 
Verbs form their present tense by tho addition of en ; 
thus, they saj", wo hven, we haieUy wo puUeny for WO 
love, hate, ^cc. A Leicestershire farmer was 
plaining of a Cockney sportsman who would persist i» 
riding over his land in spite of his repeal to allow it. 
So, said he — 

* I oop to him street awco, an says oi : “ Whoy 
dunna go roun by the rainper? (turnpike,') What, 
in the ncam o’ tho Varf?in, d* yeaow think o’ yraoierscw, 
to roid ovver moy clgsen a this^ensy nigh hand yeaow ’ll 
turn me oot o’ me own house, I suppose. Yeaow come 
hero to bully me ; yeaow as arn't got a yacker o’ 
loud i’ tho county. Yeaow bully oi — yeaow ! ” an so 
I yeaowed him out o’ tho field ; an just as he war 
thro’ the gat, the suny doq says : Oi thought it wor 
open lond.” “ Open lond I ” says oi ; “ then you thought 
a lig like Ilohhly’s pig.” An what did he thought ? ” 
says he. “Whoy,” says oi, “he thote he war goan to 
be killed, an they ony putten a ring thro’ if noase.”’ 

As we approach the A'vou, wo find the language 
considerably modified by tlio proximity of the south- 
ern or west-country dialects. Tho speech even of the 
1 most uneducated part of the rural population closely 
assiinilates to staiidard English ; and this feature, 

I hov^cver W'O may bo disposed to account for it, is most 
strongly marked at tho blending iwint of the two 
dialects along the lino of march counties which, in 
the days of the Heptarchy, formed the debatable 
land between Wessex and Mercia. Fuller, the bhurcli 
historian, writing in tlie seventeenth century, tells us 
tliat in his day the people of Nortliamptonsliiro spoke 
‘ the best English of any shire in England,* and 
adduces in illustration the fact, ‘that the last transla- 
tion of tho Bible agreeth perfectly with the common 
speecdi of tho county.’ This is still strikingly tjrue of 
the central portion of the county; and the same 
remark holds good of those districts of Bedfordshire 
and Herefordshire where the rival idiotns come int6 
contact. In Northamptonshire, tlie old Boman Watliog 
Street forms a tolerably correct line of demarcation. 
Twenty miles north of this road, the dialect is neatly 
allied to those of Leicester end Lincoln; while within 
the same distance in a southerly direction, we find 
the narrow drawling utterance Of the western counties. 
For example, in the phrase, ‘ I must bo going myself 
in the morning,’ a Peterborough man would sajr : * Q1 
man be gooin my sen V the moom;* white a num 
from the southern division would pronounce it, *A 
must be gwain meself come marneu.’ Nor Is the 
difference confined to pronunciation. In the progress 
from north to south, not only do we meet witli many 
curious variations In the verbs and other terms it 
colloquial intercourse, but the substantives — names of 
natural objects, birds, plants, a^chltu^al implements, 
&c., undergo a marked and decided cl^nge. A*bfidge 
becomes a brig; add a shock (of corn) is transformed 
into a stouk. Yeast is turned into barmy smd 
are re-christened clocks^ an affinity of the GermM 
chuhich and the Scottish chcM»eie» Agaitti^ In the 
southern districts, the process of collecting com kfter 
the reapers is known gs leasing good old word, 
from the Saxon in the north, it is dalled 

peckingy or po&cini while in the jjivishtral district, 



Jdngna Fmobj m um ii jn^ognliBd 1^ 

oethadot ffiaamh^. , J ^ 

We heve now trft^ the printiflipsA^tirtetiee^ the 
Dorthtni 4ialeot«» ftom the hori^t to the heart Of 
jnid-Englend. Oti another oceaaioiit we pro|K>8e to 
consider tbos^ of the weetem and eastern counties. 

THE SISTEES. 

It was on oike of those warm^ bright^ still summer 
mornings that always seem to me to belong to the 
Sabbath, that I, accompanied by my sister and 
her husband, for the first time entered the parish 
church of the pretty village of Beconsfield. The 
appointments of the interior pleased me, and I took 
my seat with a calm, home-lil(^ feeling. 1 was much 
charmed with the singing, as the service proceeded, 
and the preacher^was an earnest, eloquent man. 

I am not conscious of having been inattentive to 
the duties of the morning, but the eyes will wander 
sometimes. Our pew was on the left side of the 
centre division ; and in one on the other side of the 
aisle were two ladies whom, from the exceeding 
plainness of their dress, I set down in my own mind 
as sectarians. The ladies appeared young, that is, 
relatively — about three or four and twenty. The 
youngest was marked, but not at all disfuared, by 
the small*pox, and by the continued closed eyelids, 
evidently blind. She was fair, and had a pleasing 
expression of Countenance, frequently improved by 
the feeling which fitted across her face. 1 was much 
ihterested in her. But her sister, as I presumed her to 
be,I could not understand, and yet her fapo was ono 
of those which instantly captivate — a fair, oval, almost 
fkultleSB face, with dark eyes, and plainly braided 
brown hair. The imperturbability, however, with 
which she listened to the music and the sermon 
surprised me. Once or twice, a Colour rose to her 
transparent cheek, but it could not have been caused 
by either the singing or the eloquence, for it happened 
at timeawhen there was apparently nothing to excite. 

My visit was to extend only to a fortnight ; three 
days^had already elapsed ; and as my sister was parti- 
cularly engaged on the next day, I went out for a 
stroll by myself, or at least only accompanied by 
my nephew, Master Frederick Hawlins, a f ne little I 
fellow of four or f ve. I had wandered through green i 
lanes and over grassy meadows until I began to feel 
rather tired, and was looking at inviting stumps of 
trees, and green hillocks, when we suddenly came 
into a bye-lane, in which about a dozen cottages 
were clustered. Although 1 knew we must be near 
home, I looked frst at one house, and then at another, 
purposing to ask for a moment's rest and a glass of 
water^ for the day was very warm. 

* But one door was closed ; at another, a mother was 
scolding some children ; at another, two or three boys, 
together with an aged man, seated in a wicker-chair, 
were busily talking, and as busily plaiting some 
coloured straw — eveiybody plaited about that village; 
and so I passed on until I came to the last, and here 
I Stood still. At the open door of the little abode, the 
blind young lady of ^e church. was seated, a plain 
mutttn dap over htr Mr hair, and in a dark cotton 
dress, rOpidly plaking Some f ne white straw. I was 
almost gfad that lier infirmity prevented her seeing 
my embAiVaAsn[ifSl!l? bgt perceiving that her quick ear 
had caught ^0 ioutid of strange footsteps, t said 
aloud to i&y littin latophew : * Perhaps, Preddy, this 
lady wouM^bO UM igieitgli to let us rest for a 
few minuHile^^ 

aadyJpe^eoMd BMtNMOkf *why, it is Miss 

Mhetinrltaw!^ glad to see you; how 
is tnammkP* shO liifag ^uiekly, and taking Ms 
little haud. { 


*Mm fiaiHliiif/ 1 satd; la al gentle a voice oo 
posailfe^ gutte toeoveting from her iitfle iUnS8% 
and was in ohunfi yesterday/ 

* How glad X am to hescr it Ton will pktdon me, 
but are you not a telative of Iffirs Bawlins 

* Her sister/ 

thought so: your voices are so much alike/ 

During this colloquy, Preddy and I having seated 
ourselves, I looked, with a slight bow, atHhe imper- 
turbable elder sister, who, similarly attired, was sitting 
at a email table at n^le-work. I asked Her to 
oblige me with a glass of water ; she coloured, ahd, I 
thought, looked confised ; but l>efore she bould have 
complied, tlfb blind sister approached, and, by her • 
fingers and gesture, explained my request. She rose 
instantly, and my heart sunk within me, as, wit^j a 
sweet smile, and a really elegant inclination of the 
head, she presented the water. Could sAe bo 
The tears started to my eyes, and my hand trembled 
as I took the glass. What a fatality ! As I looked 
upon the sweet face, that now seemed to me strangely 
intellectual, my fatigue was gone. I drank the water, 
and rising, pressed the deaf lady's hand, thanked her 
for the moment’s rest, and then turning to the younger 
sister, took one of her hands in both mine, and said, 
in rather a tremulous voice, that I should trouble 
her soon again with a visit, as her house was so 
pleasantly situated ; and then, taking the hand of rny 
little nephew, who was singularly silent, wended my 
way thouglitfully to my sister’s house. 

It was a day or two before I had an opportunity 
of questioning my sister about those afflicted sisters. 

* Ah I ' she said, ‘ it is a sad story. Tlieir father was 
a highly respectable solicitor, and Dr Rawlins’s father 
attended the family as their physician. Poor Rebecca, 
that is, the younger Miss Glenfield, had the small- 
pox when she was about twelve years of age, and 
the poor motlier, in attending upon her, took it 
also. Mrs Glenfleld died ; Rebecca recovered, but 
was blind. Mr Glenfield, it seems, took it sadly to 
heart; ho had loved his wife, and cared little to 
look upon his blind daughter. He took to speculation, 
and of course neglected his business. Then ho was 
seized with the typhus fever; and poor Amelia, that 
is, the elder Miss Glenfield, in attending upon her 
father, was attacked in her turn. The father, m | 
this case, died, and Miss Glenfield recovered, but to ! 
incurable deafness and absolute poverty ; for when 
the claims upon Mr Glenfield’s estate were satisfied, 
the helpless girls had scarcely a shilling left.' 

‘ But had they no friends ? ' i 

‘They had some relatives, and, I believe, at first 
were kindly treated. They have still some little 
annuity, and their seat in church ; but 1 suppose 
nobody cared to take charge of them.’ 

‘And so these poor girls were left to God, and 
their own endeavours. Has Dr Rawlins given any 
attention to their case?* 

‘ O yes ; he has done a good deal for Miss Glen- 
field, BO far as health is concerned ; but the deafness* 
he considers incurable ; and as to podr Rebecca, there 
is no hope.' And thus the conversation ended. 

During the remainder of my stay at Beconsfield; 
my visits to the sisters were neither few nor far 
between, sesreely a day pasting on which I did not 
call at the little cottage in the evening, for we soon 
became very familiar. It was really gratifying 
to observe the bright smile that would lighten 
Rebecca’s fkce, and the tweet Intelligent wel^me of 
Miss Glenfield's eyes, that accorded so 
the few words sbe spoke, a» my foot crossed the 
threshold* ^ 

On the afremoou previous to my leaving. Becons- | 
field, 1 of ooutSb went to bid adieu; but tliis was 
hot tny only motive* Hebecca*s dlteek turned pale 
as I took bet balrti and the teats started to Mist 
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ejres M tried to smile a ireloome* This 
uras to be my last and tbe sotltayy creatures 
had become ^tised to my society. This Ume I could 
not stay long; so, aft^ a little couvemtlon about 
our parting* and the hope 1 had of our again 
meeting, 1 Brew Amelia a little aside, and asked 
lier u^li^ther she thought her sister vould feel much 
disappointed if a doctor pronounced her deafness 
incurable, f 

‘It has been already pronounced incurable,* replied 
/ttebecca quickly ; ‘ Dr Bawlins said he could do 
“othhig more. In fact, Miss Hill, ve have dismissed 
every idea hf the sort ; y et, if she could recover her 
> hearing even to a slight degree, what t comfort it 
would be, for you can’t think how lonely I am, and 
30, ^of course, is she, poor thing: hut then she can sec.’ 

TJiis was a new revelation, for it had never occurred 
to me that Amelia’s deafness was a deprivation to 
any but tlie deprived ; but so it must have been, for 
sho 8(‘arcely ever spoke except for some general 
or necessary purpose. During this colloquy, as I 
saw tliat Amelia was looking at us inquisitively, I 
requested her sister to explain my question. 

‘You are very kind, Miss Hill,* observed Amelia, 
and a faint colour rose to the poor girl’s cheek ; ‘ but 
it would bo folly in xis to think of impossibilities : we 
must dree our weird.’ 

Notwithstanding this, after my return home, T 
could hardly sit "down till I had paid a visit to a 
well known aurist, Mr Morton of Brook Street. He 
was a plain-spoken, plain-looking man, rather above 
the middle height, and with singularly intelligent and 
expressive dark eyes. 

He listened patiently and attentively to my state- 
ment ; and in reply to the* question, as to whether 
there was any hope ; 

‘It is impossible to say, ma’am,* ho replied slowly, 
and as if deliberating, * without seeing the lady. 
Twenty- three years of ago, and has lost her hearing 
through fever, about tbur or five years ago : it is a 
pity I had not been consulted earlier.* 

‘I knew nothing of the case,’ I replied. ‘I have 
only bccoine acquainted with tlie young lady these 
List two weeks ; and besides, my brother-in-law. Dr 
Itawlins, attended her.’ 

‘Dr RaAvlnis of Beoonsfield — a very clever man. 
But you sec, Miss Rawdins, I have devoted myself 
exclusively to the ear — that is, to the organ of hear- 
ing; and a very interesting subject it is. I assure you, 
Miss Rawlins, that very many patients who liave 
been submitted to me as incurably deaf, have had in 
reality no organic defect or disease at all.’ 

As he seemed about starting a hobby, T at once 
resolutely asko 1 when Miss Glenfield could see him. 

‘Miss Glenfield! She does not belong to the 
Glenficlds of Beconsfleld ?’ 

‘ She is the late Mr Gienfield’s eldest daughter.’ 

‘Well, that is strange. Why, my brother served 
his articles to Mr Glenfield : you see, he was a deli- 
neate youth, so it was thought the country would be 
best.’ 

‘But Mr Glenfield is dead, and the two poor girls 
We left in comparative poverty.’ 

‘ Dead ! Ah I I remember the fever. But the 
other daughter — she is not deaf?* 

‘She is not deaf; hut, by a strange fktality, she is 
blind.’ 

‘Blind ! Poor things, poor things. Well, bring the 
youngJa^ any morning you choose— that is, b^ore 


But/ sir,’ I replied, ‘Miss Glenfield mides at 
Beconeffeld, so it will be necessary to appoint tome 
particular morning, when we shall be hi^py to attend 
you.’ i 

‘At Beconsfleld I Why, I am going te Beconsfield 
4o-morrow. Mrs Smith of Oaks Lodge has sent for 


me; she It subject to dsafneM at hm ei^iiitpeiMnta^ 
Hers U ohly physieal weakness. Bat ge t afU 
in profseeiQnally, of course 1 attend ; and Ipdiiqis, 
after all, It is as weiU.. 1 think your brother ,iil«#ode 
the family.’ 

‘ Very likely, sir. But what about Miss Glenfield 

‘Do you give me her address. X shall have to 
attend Mrs ^ith for two or three weeks : it will be 
no trouble to me, you see ; and during that time, X 
shall be able to ascertain whether X can do anything 
for your friend.* 

While he was speaking, I had drawn out my card* 
case and pencil, and on the back of one of my own 
cards, had written^ ‘ Miss Glenfield, Woods Cottage, 
Woods Lane;’ and when be had finished speaking, 
presented the card and a guinea— * the usual fbe, I 
believe, of a morning visitor. He took the fbe and 
the card, and after glancing at them, placed both in 
the pocket of his waistcoat, and then rising as X loft 
my chair, he said : ‘I take this fee, Miss I^wlins’— 
(Miss Rawlins! when he had just read, as plain as 
the engraver could write, Miss Hill !) — ‘ I receive this 
fee in testimony that 1 have undertaken the case; 
but I take no more. Whatever attendance or medicine 
Miss Glenfield may require, I will see to myself, 
and rest assured, X will spare no pains. Good-morning, 
Miss Rawlins;’ and bowing me out, he closed the 
street door. 

That very morning I wrote to my sister, requesting 
her to apprise Miss Glenfield of the aurist’s purposed 
visit, and, if possible, to be at Woods Cottage herself 
the next afternoon; and also to inform me of the 
result of the interview. In compliance with my 
request, Caroline wrote that he had come, according 
to promise ; that he had given no decided opinion ; 
that Miss Glenfield had borne Hhe visit remarkably 
w^cll, but that poor Rebecca had been much agitated. 

Well, time passed on, Mr Morton answering some- 
what dubiously my occasional inquiries, till I received 
a letter from my sister, which rather surprised me; 
it ran thus : ‘Dear LiAtnsA— I wush you could ascer- 
tain positively whether Mr Morton is married or not. 
I have asked Frederick— to bo sure, only, as it were, 
casually ; and he thinks he is unmarried. But I want 
to know positively. He comes very frequently to 
the cottage — more frequently than I am sure a case 
like hers can require. It is a sad thing to be deaf; 
but it would be a much sadder thing to have her 
heart blighted — though, perhaps, it is already too late. 
If Mr Morton is married, he sees Amelia no more, 
except et my house.’ 

I was thunder-struck, and yet not a Utile amused 
at the idea of a young girl having her heart blighted 
by an eccentric surgeon more than twice her age. I 
determined, however, to run down at once to Becons- 
fieid — run down as I had promised— and see the 
aurist and Amelia myself. But it eo happened that 
on the next day, when I went to tlie station, I dis- 
covered I had made a mistake: it was the arriving 
train I was in time for, the other would not depart 
for two hours. As I stood on the xfiatform, vexed 
at my stupidity, and hardly knowing whether to 
wait or return home, I was accosted by a gentleman, 
whom, if I had not b^n addressed as ‘ Miss EawUns/ 
I should never have recognised as Mr Morton, He 
looked ten years younger than when I first saw him ; 
his dress, too, was improved, and alto|ether he seemed 
to me a happy, and quite a handsome man. « , 

‘Just come from Beconsfield, Miss Rawlins?’ said 
he, taking my hand, and pressing it warmly. ‘I 
wonder 1 did nc^ see yon before, but I sappose you 
mu!st have been in another caarriage. well at 
hpme?’ 

‘Quite well, sit; thank you/ auswetud I* nt^ 
distantly. ‘ But how is Miss Oieufleld ?’ * ^ 

* Very well indeed-^-^gettlng on AhWly- Snt I sea X 
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am detaining you from your frieiida/ as a poup of 
strangers approached to where I was standing; and 
again pressing my hand, he bowed, and hurried away. 
I was vexed ; but as I had seen the doctor, what use 
was there in my waiting two hours to go down to 
Beconsfleld? 

In the evening, as we were sitting at tea at home, I 
introduced the subject of Miss Glenfield’s possible 
cure ; and after alluding to Mr Morton’s skill, asked 
boldly whether he was married. 

‘Married!* repeated my mother, looking up in 
surprise. ‘No, Louisa, no. He is one of those old 
bachelors who would grudge himself a wife. Why, 
Anne lived there as housemaid, anck she says he keeps 
the servants . on board-wages, and almost starves 
himself.’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ said I, vexed to hear the doctor 
depreciated, ‘ what business Anno has to talk of those 
who employ her. He seems to me a kind and bene- 
volent man,* 

‘He may be so, Louisa, in his profession,’ remarked 
my father, looking up from his evening paper; ‘but 
depend upon it, he is not generally benevolent. Why, I 
once applied to him myself about the poor Poles, and 
he refused to subscribe one shilling: lie never gave 
to public charities, he said — nor to private ones either, 
in my opinion.’ 

All this was nearly conclusive, but I resolved to 
liozard anotlter inquiry. The next morning, I went 
to a milliner, a friend of ours, who resided in the 
vicinity of Regent Street. After admiring her elegant 
novelties, and attending to a little affair of my own, 
I spoke of my young friend and Mr Morton, and then 
smilingly asked whether she worked for Mrs Morton. 

‘I work for Mrs Morton and her family too,’ replied 
my friend ; ‘ but not 4lie lady of the aurist, but of 
his brother, a respectable solicitor* In fact, the Mr 
Morton you mean has no wife, and if he had, I am 
afraid the poor lady would scarcely employ me’ — 
she went on smiling and shrugging her shoulders 
— ‘for Mrs Morton tells me he is terribly stingy.* 

As tl/is conllrmed what I had previously lieard I 
felt satisfied, but before replying to my sister, resolved 
tor call on Mr Morton myself. 

He w as at home, and evidently very glad to see me ; 
but when I said tliat my sister, Mrs Rawlins, was 
very anxious to know when he could pronounce a 
decided opinion as regarded Miss Qlenfield, I remarked 
that he coloured, and seemed rather embarrassed. Ho 
paused a moment. ^ I 

‘To tell you the truth, Miss Rawlins,’ said he 
hurriedly, i I should like to finish the cure at 
home.’ Ho liesitated. I looked at him, but knew' 
not what to reply. 1 suppose I must have appeared 
much delight^, for thoie was no mistaking his 
meaning. ^ His own countenance brightened, and 
he w'ent on, wiUi little circumlocution, to say, that 
he had conceived a great regard for Miss Glenfield ; 
that he was sure she was the only woman who could 
make him happy ; and that he was very desirous of 
making her his wife. 

1 joould searcely restrain my feelings at the idea of 
poor^deat Amelia’s good-fortune; however. I managed 
quietly to congratulate him on his choice, to speak 
in the highest terms of Miss Glenfield’s ladylike 
dcmeaii 0 iir« and her amiability and afiectionate dis- 
position; ^hut t2ien»* 1 added, ‘you know she is poor 
and friegdiesf, i&d has a dependent sister.* 

‘As to her ahiti^r/ *l»plied the aurist, ‘I like 
Rebecca abnost'Oi woU ai^as Hiss Glenfield ; and as 
to their being friendless; between you and me, Miss 
BawliuSv J don't tldnk much of a lossi 1 
a|^oal(h^ like to bo tr^led with a wife’s tribe of 
r Again the word mjfri but I preserved a 
caiyplpitenance ; and as he hosUated anewy X ven- 
tulips ask when the iveddh^ .eras to take place, 


I suppose,* I added, ‘Miss Glenfield and you have 
already settled it.’ 

^Why, no, Miss Rawlins ; indeed, Amelia has not 
settled anything; but I don’t.think she would object. 

1 wanted to have spoken to you or Mrs Rawlins : I 
think Mrs Rawlins must be ill, for I hfire not seen 
her for some time; and, indeed, I did go to Mrs • 
Morton, my brother’s wife, and requested her to vis^; 
Amelia, telling her that she was a daugliter of the 
gentleman my brother had served his articles to. And 
what do you think she said — that she had.no i€ca of v 
visiting a mere adventuress ! That woman shall iiovef^ 
cross my threshold again. Miss Qlenfield is a gentle- 
woman, and* could not have used such language. 
Could not you and Mrs Rawlins manage the affair? 

I will write to Amelia this afternoon, to prepare her, 
as to the time, although tbo essential part I con- 
sider settled already ; and pray, Miss Rawlins, let 
the matter be arranged as soon as possible, so that 
I may be able to attend to business as usual. 
There will be some little matters of dress required,’ 
he went on: ‘there are two fifty -pound notes for 
Amelia; if she wants more, you will be so good 
as to write. Of course, when she is in her own 
house, she will have everything at her own disposal. 
And there is another fifty for Rebecca; she will be 
an essential companion for her sister when T am 
from home.* 

I took the notes in a perfect bewilderment. There 
was I, a young maiden of twenty or so, preparing for 
my own bridal, which was to take place in a fort- 
niglit, quietly arranging with n stranger the prelimi- 
naries for the wedding of another. 

‘But I forgot to tell you, Miss l^awdins,’ resumed 
Mr Morton, ‘that I am* going this evening to IMr 
Glenfield, the proctor, Amelia’s uncle. He 
shamefully neglected her; but as he is her uncle, 
and is a respectable man,’ I will ask his consent to 
the marriage, and invito him to attend, if it was only 
to vex my brother’s wife.* 

I walked homo in a dream. Why do romancers 
puzzle their brains to bring about their consummations 
by means of extraordinary events and coincidences ? 
Could anything bo simpler than the xu'esent con- 
catenation, anything wilder than the result ? These 
tw'o poor, lonely, helpless girls, wlmin I had left 
sitting by their cottage-door, W'orking for bread — the 
one in utter darkness, the other surrounded by a 
dread silence which thunder itself could not break — 
behold them now coming forth from their solitude 
into comfort, competence, and society; the blind 
clothed in smiles of happinesB, and feeling no want 
of eyes as she leans on her sister’s arm, and the deaf 
with love in her full lieart, and the music of all 
nature in her ears I It was delightful to think that 
I had myself a part in bringing about this consumma- 
tion; and yet, as I walked, fay eyes filled, and in 
spite of all my efforts, the tears came rolling down my 
clieeks. 

Soon after, my own marriage took place, and T« 
removed to another part of the country. In due 
time—tbat is to say, in less than a month— I re- 
ceived a letter from my mother, giving me all the. 
news. My mother stated that she had bestowed as 
much attention, and felt almost as much interest in 
Miss Glenfield’s bridal, as she could have done in that 
of one of her own daughters. She added, she was not 
at all surprised at the interest I had evinced in Mr 
Morton *0 choice; ‘and I really begin to be of your 
opinion, Louisa, at to his kindly dispositio^AisAii^^R^ 
for his being psrsimtmious — bo vop as I bav^^een— ro 
is rather Mrs Morton, who will Umit the expenditure 
of the fkmllF. . 1 wish you had se^ Miss Glenfield in 
her bridaLareae^she looked so beautiful, so calm, so 
iadylike* Poor Rebecca scarcely knew what. to do; 
but 1 had her fey aide^ and she wept her tears 
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^my bosom. Poor ^trl I slie whispered to that she 
thought it was the first time she had ever really 
regretted her loss of . sights she should so like to see 
her sister:’ 

. A DA'S? AT A, PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
‘goKB the half-hour^ Mr Smith/ says thd voice of 
our indefajigabl© head*servant, about half-past six 
on a cold November morning. The individual thus 
. /^^dreAed turns over on Ins side with an ‘ All right, 
Tom,^ and is asleep again in half a minute ; but is at 
length roused effectually, some quarter ^of an hour 
• afterwards, by his neact bed-neighbour removing his 
upper stratum of bed-clothes, and anotlicr affection- 
ately shying a pair of slippers at his head. By this 
time all tlie members of the room are stirring, chiefly 
induced thereto by the efforts of the fags, who take it 
by turns to get the sleepers up in time in the morning. 
A great scramble now takes place for the boots and 
other articles of dress, which were scattered about in 
the scrimmage of last "night. One poor fellow is in 
hopeless despair at the unaccountable disappearance 
of his trousers; another discovers that his jug has 
been broken in the battle of bolsters, and has leaked 
over his coat. At ten minutes to seven the great 
bell begins to toll, and tiic preepostor of the bedroom, 
roused partly by the noise, and partly by the friendly 
oiitrcatios of the fags on dut}', thinks it time to rise. 
Then comes the furious rush down the steep dark 
stairs, in which the fall of one determines the fate of 
many, followed by a sharp burst through the quad- 
rangle to the door of the great school, just as the first 
stroke of the hour begins. By the door stands Headly, 
tho scliool-marslial, who, as the hour strikes, makes 
desperate efforts to shut the door in tlie face of the 
string of boys. He is usually unsuccessful at first, but 
. taking advantage of a break, manages to bang it in 
the face of a few, who walk disconsolately back to 
their boarding-houses. Prayers are now read by tho 
bead-master to the assembled school of four hundred 
boys, all standing. Then commences calling over, 
tho boys going out by their forms, and the names 
of the absentees receiving a tick in the lists of the 
master. Each form then separates to its own school- 
room for first lesson. Wiiiie this takes place, Jones, 
wlio has been assisting at a supper the night before, 
seizes tho opportunity of getting a construe out of 
a more industrious comrade. Our master enters, and 
we take our seats round the desks, and a certain 
number of boys arc put on — that is, stand up to 
construe. All get through well with two exceptions.* 
One poor fellow^ who has prepared his lesson by 
means of a crib, w completely floored in his derivations 
and parsing. Jones is, unluckily for him, put on just 
w’lierc his acquired construe leaves off, so that in the 
nviddle of his translating he comes to a dead stop, and 
floundering on, translates ‘robur,’ a robber, amid a 
general titter. He is sternly bidden to sit down, and 
will be provided with sedentary amusemout dunng 
the half-holiday which takes place in the afternoon. 

After about an hour of this work, we adjourn to 
our different boarding-houses to breakfast Our hall 
is a large and lofty room, with numerous tables scat-* 
tered over it, on which are arranged the provisions 
of tea, rolls, and butter. Fags are now sent down 
town for supplies of marmalade, eggs, sausages, &c., 

. which latter are cooked by old Sally, who in her 
sittDt^ipl^Mth its large chimney, has officiated for 
md^iuSessive generations of boys. The fag% after 
their ru# in the cold, have now the opportunity pf 
> warming themselves^ by making the prespostors* toast - 
at the great fire. Wliile enjoying our breekfasts, 
Potts rushes into the hall cryung out : *Muggerliaiiger 
going to be coached.* Flogging if ao tare an 


event, that It always excites a deal of interest. Break- 
fast is left immediately, and we rush en mane to take 
our station under the school-room, where the offender 
is to suffer execution. We listen to tho wheeaes 
of the birch-rods, and speculate as to the effect it 
produces, and when it is over, trot back again to 
our breakfasts. We mostly form little coteries at 
tills meal; and although not so to us, it would 
seem to others a very noisy and u.ncomfertablo one. 
The boys ^ drop in according to the time at wdiich 
their forms are over, in a very desultory way, and 
those who have finished, often salute their noigli hours 
with pellets of bread, or lumps of sugar ; till* at last 
some boy high in the school, who is trying to get up 
his Euripides at breakfast-time, • catching a glimpse 
of one of the assailants whose pellet has lit on his 
nose, angrily rushes from his seat, drives him from 
the hall at tho point of the boot, and a cessation of 
hostilities takes place. 

Breakfast is over by nine o'clock, and we either 
have a ghme of fives in the fives courts, or take a 
stroll in the country for half an hour, and tlien we 
adjourn to our studies to prepare our second lesson. 
The studies are in rows opening into passages, in 
which are fires, round w'hich we chat, or prepare 
coffee and eggs in the ovonlngs. Tlie studies axe 
queer little holes, more like the state-rooms of 
American steamers than anything else. I do not 
believe a fashionable lady in tlie present style of 
dress could get in; certainly, if she w^as in, there 
would be no room for anybody else. Yet the studies 
can be made exceedingly snug and comfortable, if one 
chooses. Mine is six feet by five, and holds no end 
of furniture ; a sofa, lounging-chair, and tables, 
besides a bookcase, and lots of pictures, especially 
hunting subjects, whicli I look longfuUy at these 
cloudy November mornings, mentally resolving, if 
possible, to go on foot and see the hounds meet nt 
Newton on Thursiiay. Near the ceiling of my study 
is a cupboard, where I keep my coffee-pots, kettles, &c. ; 
and a stock of cricket pods, bats, and stumps behind 
the door, and a moderator-lamp on the table, c<tmpleto 
the equipment of my study. All the members of my 
form ill the house collect in my study to prepare our 
second lesson, which happens to be a tough bit of a 
Greek play ; wc just finish it as tlie clock strikes 
tlie quarter past ten, and th(in rush down to our 
school-rooms. Seoond lesson lasts another hour ; and 
as to-day is a half-holiday, we have another lesson 
at half-past twelve, which lasts till dinner. This 4s 
rather a more orderly meal than breakfast, and com- 
mences with a long grace. The buzz of talk never 
ceases, and is clitefiy about the events of the morning 
lessons, and the great football match that comes off 
in the afternoon, with va!rioua speculations and pro- 
phecies as to its probable result. After tlte half-hour 
allowed to dinner, we rise; another ' grace follows, 
and we loiter about to spend the time till three 
o’clock as best wo can. Some read books in their 
studies, or the daily newspapers in the dlning-litdl, 
or stroll down to Millington’s, the scliool bookseller^' 
to look at the new books ; while others pex^n^ete' 
the town, looking in the shop-windows, and p^aps 
find their way to Mrs Mesh’s, the pastrycook, L 
with a friend, wander about the meadows, or the 
Bunohurch Hoad, talking of a variety of subjects, and* 
suddenly resolve to give a supper that evening^ to 
some of my p^ticular friends. We return lust in 
time to dress for foptball befere ^catling over* at three. 
Calling over now ensues ixr ^ same vTay as, in the 
morning. Most of us ate bits of dandles almut the 
football-dress, which is.rsSlly quite ptoturesqjas-^UI^r 
side in duck tronsers and jerseys m spotless wlVite^; 
our opponents with blue on their jerseys^ 

Each player wears the cap of his own boavdfog* 
house, of the b^S^test csimired wsivet, with gold or 
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silver braiding, and tasBels whidi ilasH in the tun- 
ehine, nurtnounted by the crest of the house. 

TJie match to-day is what is termed A to B, that 
is, tliose whose names begin with the first letters 
of the alphabet play against tiiose whose names begin 
with the remainder. Each side, of about eighty 
players, takes up its position at opposite ends of the 
largest half of the apacious close, leaving the junior ! 
portion of their side to guard their goal, made of two 
posts, about twenty feet from one another, with a 
cross-piece about ten feet from the ground. The object 
of each party is to kick the ball over their adversary’s 
goal. Above us the fine old elms raise their lofty 
heads, now almost bereft of leaves ; on the topmost* 
branches are seated grave old rooks, which caw their 
opinions of the game. Between the trees appear the 
conventual-looking mass of school-buildings, with -the 
beautiful chapel. Around are groups of spectators, 
who survey our proceedings wdth groat interest. 
Between the two parties lies the quiescent ball. A 
shout comes from the opposite side, ‘Are you ready?’ 
to wliieli we answer ‘ Yes,’ and their leader rushes at 
the ball, and with one kick sends it over our heads ; 
but our back-players are on the alert, and the ball is 
quickly returned towards those who sent it, and we 
eagerly follow it up. Then cornea the tug of war. 
On our side, Williams hugs the ball, and makes a rush 
towards the enemy’s goal. But he does not advance 
many stops, for he is grasped by a host of foes, wdio 
maul him, and try to wrest the ball from his hold. 
He is well assisted, however, by his own side, and at 
length the whole mass of struggling players rolls down 
on the slippery turf, while from those undermost come 
shrieks and groans expressive enough. A pause ensues 
till the belligerents have got upon their legs again, 
and then ensues a fearful battle for the ball, in which 
human legs are both the assailants and sufferers, for 
in this game more of the passions of real warfare are 
excited than in any other. It w^mild require the 
talent of a Homer, or the fervour of a Macaulay, to 
describe the fortunes of the day — what kicks, wdiat 
falls were received, how at first we were driven back, 
how later in the fray we succeed in kicking a goal. 

As the quad clock strikes a quarter to five, ‘Ho 
side ’ is shouted by the head of the school, and we 
repair to our boarding-houses in a very different style 
from that in which we emerged from them. Jerseys 
are tom, and trousers and belts bear numerous marks 
of intimate acquaintance with the soil of the close, 
while our resplendent caps, that at first glittered in 
the sunshine, have suffered rough usage, in the being 
often knocked off and trodden under foot. We slouch 
along lazily, discussing warmly the merits of the day 
— what a splendid drop of Mulloch’s that was, and 
how 'well Long Barnett ran into the enemy’s goal; 
and pity plucky little Short, who was so mauled in 
that scrimmage under the three trees; and decide that 
our side pla 3 >^cd capitally, and won the ihatch well, as 
really they had some first-rate players among them. 

Supposing that this had not been a half-holiday, we 
should have had two lessons of an hour each in the 
afternoon, and had the rest of the time to ourselves. 
During the few minutes that elapse before locking up 
at five o’clock, Williams and I hurry down to order 
provisions fi>r our supper this evening. We are rather 
long in i.maklng our purchases, and running up the 
High Street, «e& the servients shutting the quadrangle 
gates. «We malte a furious charge, and are aided by 
some comrades inilde who see our clanger j they hang 
upon the si^vantS, and prevent the gates being shut. 
In we creep, and get luto the hall in time to answer 
QUic natiips, which are being called over by one of the 
Tea Is the teme description of meal as 
SHIlhet, but we, wishing to save our appetites, do 
ii|p||Ni?tRke of it. We to our studies, and 

lipase the firstlesatm for to-tf^oiarow morning. When 


that is over, we set about the pleasant task of making 
ready out feast. As my study is to be dining-room, 

I clear the decks fer action, by throwing everything 
movable out into the passage, and borrowing two or 
three chairs from neighbouring studies, while 1 bring 
out all my private crockery, and the rehiaina of my 
last hamper from home. Williams has got a sauce- 
pan, and procured some of the supper-beer, which 1^ 
is making into egg-flip, over the passaf^ fire, and 
boiling the coffee. The smoking viands come in from 
Old Sally’s, smelling very savoury — veal eotlet^^uj,. 
kidneys, some vegetables, and a tart. We and ou'i* 
three guests sit down round the tiny table, and arc 
extremely jefily, enjoying the meal as only school-boys . 
can who have been playing football all the afternoon: 

Wo are roused at half-past nine from fighting oyer 
again the battles of the day by the bell for prayers. 
The names of those in our house, between fifty and 
sixty in number, are again called over in the hall by 
one of the monitors, who then roads prayers. After 
this, w'e go off to bed, but not to sleep. As our pra»- 
postor is hard at work down stairs reading up for an 
Oxford scholarship wliich comes off next week, we are 
our own masters, and take advantage of the liberty 
by making a furious inroad into No. 3 bedroom; 
where, although we meet with tough resi.stance from 
bolsters and every other sort of bedroom weapon, yet 
we succeed in turning the room topsy-turvy, and 
leaving the occupants something to do in the shape 
of bedmaking. Elated with our success, we attcnipt 
a similar fora 3 r into No. 6, but are somewhat taken 
aback by finding their praepostor, Old Briggs, up, who 
first throws his stock of boots, kept under his bed. at 
the heads of the foremost, and then chevies us back 
with his cane to our bedroom. However, being a 
good-natured fellovr, he gives up the chase, and we 
reach our room in safety. We then think it expedient 
to retire to bed, and, after a good ghost- story irom an 
Irish fellow, who is a capital hand at the supernatural, 
are soon asleep, as sound as tops. I am, however, once 
awaked by tlic arrival of a boot, which hits me in mis- 
take for Pat, at whose head it was hurled by our 
praepostor, who cannot bear .the rightly solo of 
snoring in which Pat indulges. 

‘ Beg pardon, Old Smith I Do punch that fellow’s 
head ; one cannot sleep with such a row going on ! ’ 

Pat silenced, we arc all soon asleep again ; and 
thus ends ono of the enjoyable days of that very 
happy school-life on which, now that I am launched 
forth into the world, 1 look back with such pleasant 
reminiscences. 


THE FETE OF MADONNA DELL ’ABCO. 

It is curious to see how serious the nations of Europe j 
are growing, one after another. In those wondrously | 
good old times when the pope and princes managed 
everything, the whole world was a masquerade, with a 
death’s-head in the middle. The Reformation first 
brought seriousness into life. Merry England ceased 
with the civil wars, and busy, thinking, serious Eng- 
land took her place. No people are more merry at 
times than the American negroes, or are less sn 
always than their masters. Goldsmith found the 
French of his time piping and dancing, a time when 
every one under a noble paid away two-thirds of his 
income to a dissolute court — when a man was lianged 
for shooting a partridge, gnd sent to the^ galleys for 
buying a pound of salt out of his parish. The French 
of to-day, with all respect to Mr Albert 
generally a grave people. Paris may be, a¥v he' ctnls 
it, a pot boiling over with fun, but thisVonly on 
Sundays, when the half^tnilliop of overworked and 
underpaid earners expand into ^n like the slaves on a 
holiday, and tor the same reason. Who docs* not feel 
inolin^ to sl% alter the tootbit^he? but i^e relief 


) 
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after all, tioturortli the pain. The French peaeAat 
of the country, who works all the week on his own 
freehold ground at his own will, is as grave as a judge. 
His Sunday, after mass, is generally spent in strolling 
over his fields and poking out the weeds. 

Italy was* a merry country still under Maria 
■^rheresa, who kindly relieved her subjects from any 
sliare in their own affairs ; but under the tu'enty 
years of N^leon, who first taught the Italians that 
they could nght, as she grew manly, she grew grave. 
It, is Arimis to compare the accounts of any intelli- 
gent traveller, Beckford, for instance, who was at 
Venice before the French invasion, with those of 

• Fustace and Forsyth after tho peace of ^enna. All 
the old shows and sports with which the doges and 
senate coaxed and juggled their slaves died with 
them. Then perished the gilded farce of the Bucen- 
taur, witli its gay procession and phantom sovereignty 
of the Adriatic. Once a year the government went 
in state to see the fishermen of tlie Lido and Mala- 
mocco poke each other with oars and poles into tlie 
w^atcr. In 1809 the French governor put a stop to 
this, telling tho people to I'cserve their blows for the 
Austrians. Then, too, perished the great procession 

. of the car at Padua, which the peoplo used to tug 
about, sixty feet in height, and covered with lights 
and flowers. The carnival still holds its ground, 
but >8 tho ghost of what it was. It was worse than a 
funeral to see it at Venice a few years ago ; the grim 
revellers obliged by the police to put on the mask of 
merriment, pacing abotit with painted faces and rage 
in their hearts, like the little ballet-girls whom one 
may see at the morning-drill of the opera hopping 
about to the merriest of tunes with tho tears run- 
ning down their faces. Kailways and tho battle of 
Novara aoem to have killed tho soul of joy in tho 
hearts of the Italians. The whole country is become 
a police-barrack, where pope, kings, and generals, arc 
everlastingly calling to the people to move on. No 
wonder their faces, liko their hearts, are sad. Even 
Naples is ssid. Even tho ffito of Madonna dell 'Arco 
is dying out ; and we will therefore describe it before 
it has utterly perished, more as it was than as it is. 

The fete of Madonna dell 'Arco is the national 
festival of the Neapolitaiii^ The people liave it, and 
enjoy it as their peculiar property; by people meaning 
tfiose three hundred thousand brawny, dark-eyed, 
lazy, but lovable sons and daughters of Neapolis who 
make up the most useless and picturesque commu- 
nity in Europe. As for the bad imitations of Parisian 
beaux and belles that call themselves tho aristocracy, 
they would die rather then be there. So the poor 
folk, for once in the year, have a day to themselves 
to be happy in their own way ; and they certainly do 
not miss*niG opportunity. 

. We liad done our Naplefilj^^Khe phrase is, 
thoroughly ; had bathed at Baiao||^Rn twice at Capri 
and its beautiful grottos, where pendent crystals 
form the roof, and the azure mirror of the Mediter- 
fhnean the translucent pavement; we had sketched 

• and pointed at Paestum ; panted up Vesuvius, and 
spent absorbed and wondering hours in the silent city 
o£ the dead. After three months richly enjoyed, even 
Naples may become monotonous. My companion, a 
thorough Frenchman, and one of those devoted sons 
of art who seem first to germinate fully under an 
Xtaliaji sky, felt none of this — a painter never does, 
where therefore scones to be copied and beads to ^ 

■ sketched. ‘You have seen nothing at all,' he wio, to 
my complaint— 'only places and great 
praise,' ■Jw are the same everywhere. We will take 
a calestX and go to-morrow to the Madonna dell 
; ' 'Arco, and see a little what the Neapolitans are 
really like. To-motrow, 4 a.m., tempt rnmtaife.’ So 
on Easter Monday, half an hour after tho time 
1 specified, and two hours at least before the Londoners 

— 

begiu to rousa themselves ftxr the^ drea^ and 

riot of Greenwich fiiir, we were out of Nap1b% and 
driving fast down the Fortid road. 

Boautifhl hour, in every clime, tliat follows the 
sunrise, but most beautiful in tfte Regions of the 
south. Air, earth, and sea exhaled a dewy fragrance, 
while the steamy mist over the bay betokened tho 
scorching heat that was to follow. Early as it waSp, 
the road was alive with people— all Naples seemed to 
have poured itself out, some on foot; but most in that 
wonderful vatietj^ of vehicles wliich one secs nowhere 
else. The fast calessi and corrlcoli gallop by in a 
cloud of dust, covered with flowers and boughs, 
twenty crammed into tho place of ten, for to-day 
every vehicle carries double. Then comes a heavy * 
ox-cart drawn by a pair of patient beasts, with gar- 
lands on their wide-spread horns, labouring under tho 
weight of a household. Even the humble donkey has 
his load, for the genuine son of Naples cares little 
what his vehicle is, provided he has not to go on foot. 
Another mile, and other forms and faces are in tho 
crowd — hands of villagers dancing hand in hand with 
castanets and labours, and green boughs waving in 
tlieir hats ; boatmen from Capri and Amalfi ; tho 
beautiful girls of Ischia and Sorrento, with their hair 
twisted into turrets like Cybelo of old; of every 
village, town, and island along the coast, the sons 
and daughters camo pouring in a crowd which 
thickened at every step, till, at the Pont© Maddaleiia 
for a time, it was a complete jam. The heat and 
dust "were intolerable ; so, dismissing our calesso, we 
turned up a narrow path among the vines, and after 
an hour’s stroll through the leafy arcades and delight- 
ful shade, emerged upon an open green before the 
little church of St Marco. 

A Boman Catholic church without a miracle is an 
inn without a sign. St Marco, of course, has its 
miracle, which, at any rate, has tho merit of pecu- 
liarity. In the middle of tho church hangs the 
miraculous picture— a very old Byzantine painting, 
in which all is effaced except the face of our. Lady, 
which has a most indubitable black eye. And this 
is the miracle ; for when it hung, as it used to do, in 
tho open air upon a tree, some sacrilegious loeel threw 
a stone at it, and hit the Virgin a most substantial 
knock on tho rig^ht eye. Immediately tho blood 
began to flow, the eye swelled up, and the whole face 
lookeebas angry as paint w^ould permit. Tho criminal 
forthwith repented and turned virtuous, or became a 
priest, w’hich is the same thing ; a church was built 
on the spot, and now, in danger of any sort, no one 
dreams of applying for help except to the Madonna 
dell ’Area. Accordingly, the interior of the church is 
most curious. Along the ceiling and w alls are whole 
fleets of little ships and fishing-boats, the offerings of 
endangered mariners; hundreds and thousands of 
waxen images ; disgustingly minute representations of 
diseases; wooden models of burning houses, upset 
carts, and overturned carriages ; combats and battles 
in little square pictures, where th6 sufferer is in- 
variably kneeling and staring upward with his mouth 
open, and a very bright blue, red, or yellow Madonna 
sitting on a cloud and peering benevolently down- 
ward: 

At first, however, coming out of the glare and heat, 
the effect of the silent and half-lighted chapel, paved 
with kneeling figures, was very solemn. As some 
rose and went away, others were dropping in; but thO 
only other sound was the voice of Jhe officiating priest 
and the subdued noises Ox the multitude without. 

The mass ended, but the characteristic part of the 
devotions was to come. « 

No one can fSeel what the Bomnn Catholic systemi 
really is in its popular working without coming to 
such places as these. To the Italian peasants^ thtf 
Virgin is a stowardessi an amicable 
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between them and the Supreme, whose gebd offices 
are to be gained by entreaties and bribes ; and when 
their presents have no effect, .they feel tbomselves 
aggrieved, and grumble accordingly. When the 
service was over, men and women, young and old, 
thronged around the altar, pouring furtli praises, 
prayers, complaints, and adjurations. There was 
a woman with a scrofulous child, streaming with 
tears, and shrieking out: ‘O divine lady, who dost 
so much for others, why wilt thou do nothing for 
this?* An old man, paralysed, held up by his two 
sons, was making the best bargain for himself : * Two 
candlesticks I promise thee, of the best silver ; and 
if the harvest be good, a gown at least worth ten 
carlini.* In a corner apart, a man lay prostrate on 
the ground, his frame quivering with his emotions/ 
and evidently weeping bitterly. ‘You sec that man ?* 

said L , ‘1 know him, for I saw him only three 

months ngo — wliere do you suppose ? At Naples, on 
trial for his life, for an iitrocipus murder at Resina, 
lie escaped only by a flaw, and meantime has, no 
doubt, committed a dossen Crimea, and will commit a 
hundred more, till stopped by the fate of all his tribe, 
a bullet or the galleys. Meanwhile, he is winding 
up his score with Heaven, and to-morrow he will be 
again on the mountains with a comfortable con- 
science.’ A little noise at the door made us turn ; a 
train of pilgrims appeared blindfolded, with each a 
handkerchief round ilio arm, the end held by a friend. 
Down the middle of the aisle ran a strip of gray, 
marble, winch the people scrupulously avoided' tread- 
ing on. The foremost pilgrim now- knelt down, and 
proceeded to crawd along the marble from end to end, 
licking it as he w ont. The rest, for tliw'ith knelt down, 
and did likewise. I'he length might be about sixty 
foot, and there w*ere eighteen of them who wont 
tlirough tliis nasty superstition. 

From the church into the open air, was stopping at 
once into the deluge. A sea of figures covered the 
open space, and spread out far and wide between the 
trees, and from the crowd ascended a universal hum 
and tumult of voi(JCS, broken by shouts of laughter 
and the reports of occasional crackers and guns in 
honour of the day. Wherever the slmde was thickest, 
a group was on the grass, spread out around tlieir 
meal; and wherever the ground was smoothest, the 
dance was going on with unwearied activity. Here 
first 1 saw the lurantella danced, and, till then,^icvor 
knew wduit dancing really was. These brown, vigorous, 
handsome women, and swarthy, strong-knit men, as 
their deep eyes flashed and sparkled, and the rattle of 
the castanets rung louder and sharper, seemed to l>ave 
a new life in them, and to fling their whole life into 
• their limbs. The tarantella is, in fact, a wonderful 
piece of pantomime, and one that will not bear 
transplanting. Then, as they stopped at last, titterly 
exhausted and panting for breatli, the glass of iced- 
vrater or lemonade was at hand, and they would 
recommence as perseveringly as before. The con- 
sumption of macaroni that day must have been 
something enormous. To see a Neapolitan cat it 
at any time, is a fact in one’s life. Coda upon coils 
desocsid into his fathomless interior; and when he 
has stopped --^apparently from slieer repletion — a 
glass of lemonade starts him as fresh as ever. TJiis 
day, the Ibw who stopped in Naples must hare been 
badly ojfT fbr their food, for all the macaroni-sellers 
seemediCongre^ted here, and the smoke of their little 
tin stows' went nnder every tree ; but those 
venders of j^trits and stl^ng drinks tluit are the 

f iest of an £!tigUsh falr^ were not to be« seen. The 
talians pre hal^tuaUjr fdid constitationally temperate, 
and perhaps, for this reason^ a stranger wanderli^ 
tlirough the crowd ir sure not only of civility, but 
kinddeais* If you draw; near the dancers, they give 
to give you the tot place. . To stop near a 


party at their meal, is to insure an invitation to 
join tiiem ; and if the invitation is accepted, they 
are genuinely delfglited. There must be no mean 
qualities iu a people wWch continues kind-hearted 
and amiable after eight centuries of thp very w^orst 
government in Europe. ' 

The fun had been fast and furibus up to this point, ^ 
but as the sun sunk in the west, there was an eVideait 
slackening. Carriages began to move off one" by one ; 
the sons and daughters, wives and husbands, who 
had been dancing and flirting apart till now, gdilier^d 
themselves together, every one bearing a bough from' 
the neighbouring trees with an image of the Madonna 
suspended ftom it. 'J^ired and pleased, we retraced 
our morning’s path through the vines, and entered 
tbo Porlici gate as the last rays of the sun lycrc 
fading over the murmuring city and quiet bay. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Many a due is glad that the holidays arc over, and 
to be once more fairly at work. The scientific and 
learned societies have all commenced another session 
—the Royals, with something very abstruse ; the 
Llnna^ans, with something very dry ; the Antiquaries, 
wdth something very dusty; the Geographicals, vitli 
something very amusing ; the Chemicals, with some- 
thing very acid." From such beginnings tlie brightest 
hopes may be entertained of the disco veries to be 
made, and the work to be accoinidishecl by the time 
the session shall be over in June of *o9. *rhe Geo- 
graphicals here and there, however, find time for a 
serious paper, and Imd one on tlie laborious search 
made in Australia for Lcichardt and his cxploring- 
party; as hopeless a search, unfortunately, as tlinl 
after Franklin. Mr Gregory, the author of the 
paper, is already favourably known as an earnest, 
traveller and explorer. He is, as the phrase runs, 
the Geographical Society’s medallist, not because he 
makes their medals, but because ho received one; 
which is about as clever ns to call the man who 
listens to a good story, a fiumorist. — The Civil 
Engineers have awarded a long list of prizes in the 
shape of medals and books, in encouragement of 
their own special branches of art and science: for 
improved methods of submerging telegraph cables — 
for hydraulic mortar — for an improved construction 
and arrangement of railway stations — for the building 
of docks, and the laying down of water-supply ; and 
they announce that they will be ready with similar 
rew'ards next year for whomsoever may have the 
genius or industry to deserve them. 

As regards mechanical subjects— wo have heard of 
Alger’s patent fbrnace, which is so constructed as to 
produce from 400 tp 600 tons of pig-iron a w eek, and 
with a saving of 25 per cent, in fuel and labour ; and 
viewing the cost in proportion to the quantity o? 
iron produced, it is said to be one-half of that by 
the present method. — Wo .hear,- too, that certain 
manufacturers in Sweden are producing iron and 
steel by Bessemer’s process ; and tliat in yorks newly 
established at Shield, equally successffil^sult 
have been achieve^ — ^Now that the noisy^iffl]?^ 
cerning tlie Atlantic . telegraph is Wejr, m&h quiet 
diecossion is held thereupon ; on the causes of failure, 
means of reparation, precautions to be observed; 
besides the puzzling questions of magnetic pheno- 
mena. A few signals have been forced through the 
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wire by the aid of a Daniell’s battery ; but too few 
and feeble to make the projectors very sanguine* 
Trofesaor Thomson, writing to his friend Joule, 
says that in bis trials upon the wire, ho has 
discovered mme curious facts with respect to insu- 
i^lation, and the freaks -of electric currents, some of 
\yuch admit of explanation, while the most remain 
unintelligible. Tl)e rationale will no doubt be 
brought tonight some day ; meanwhile the professor 
ia busy studying what ho calls the pathology of 
faultl. There is telegraphic progress to be recorded 
neVcVlhcless. Tlic Gorgon, on her rotuiyi from that 
triumphant demonstration at New York, took sound- 
ings for another lino of telegraph, from the banks 
of ^?^ew found land to Fayal, and thence to tlic mouth 
of the English Channel. A cable, weighing ten tons 
to the mile, is to he laid across from Sulfolk to 
Holland ; one from Cromer to Emden, and another 
to Cnxhavcn. And our countrymen at tho antipodes 
are about to connect Victoria with Tasmania by a 
cable of HOO miles across Bass’s Strait. 

Wrecks on the eastern coast have again occasioned 
a revival of the question about harbours of refuge on 
that side of the island. Northumberland, Durham, 
amk Yorkshire each claims foremost consideration, 
and w’e can only wish tho Harbour of Befuge com- 
missioners who are now inquiring into the subject a 
Imppy deliverance. — The much-debated question of 
coal for the steam- navy is decided by the committee 
in favour of north -country’' coal in preference to 
Welsh. It is preferred, they say, because, while 
eirectual means exist for the consumption of smoke, 
it injures the boiler- tubes less than the coal from 
Wales. This accords with the experiments made 
in i^ancashire w^ith csonl and coke as a fuel for locp- 
niotivcs, wdiich give tho advantage demonstrably to 
coal, and for the same reason : the mischievous 
incrustation deposited on the tubes is avoided; they 
" Collect only an oily soot such as forms on a tea-kettle, 
and last as long again as with coke. This reads fairly | 
enough in print; but avc happen to know that the 
ann^^nnee to passengers on some railways from the 
BmpKo of coal-burning locomotives, is a constant 
^ 0 -j^ievance — one which they ought not to be exjiected 
to tolerate.— "Up in Caithness a considerable deposit 
of bituminous shale has been met with, which, on 
analysis at the School of MUies in London, is found 
to contain 45 per cent, of lish-oil. How came tho 
oil into the shale ? is a question we should like to see 
answered. Will it do for gas? There is a village in 
Ireland now lit with gas manufactured from the peat 
of a nei?!!4fb5uring bog. 

The merits of Mr Wethored’s ‘ combined steam’ ore 
more and more recognised by practical men, and not 
without reason. Mr Wethered, proceeding from the 
fact that ordinary steam is far from pure, and there- 
•fore less energetic than it might be, causes it in his 
machines to combine in certain proportions wdth a 
very dry steam, and then utilising the waste heat by 
arrangement of tubes in the chimney, he shews 
that the steam can be w'Driced at from 800 to 400 
degrees ; and he makes it appear that, with this ‘ com- 
bined steam,' engineers have greater economy with 
great incr^se of - power*— In Paris, M. Sdguiii aims 
at the ccoVimyia another way: by his ‘ imlmonary 
stoam-engine,’ constructed on tlio principle, that as 
^[^jgMlfld^oFce are correlative, it is possible to get the 
iSrcewMpout the prodigious waste of heat that takes 
place ii^Tigines of the usual construction. All that 
we gs vet know of its mode of action is, that tho same 
Bteam/is used over and over again, returning in full 
vigour -to tho generator to repeat its wwk. It is 
lilear that' we are yet far from the end of the 


advantages to be derived fh>m steam-machinery. Tho 
Peninsular and Oriental Company have caused dili- 
gent experiments to be mude on the sha^ of scro's^Sy 
to discover, if possible, that which will secato the 
quickest voyage. Their fleet now oomprtses twenty- 
seven screw'-steamer^ of from 830 to 2G20 tons burden. 

Few persons but have heard of tho advantages 
promised from tho use of thick iron plates or slabs 
as shields for ships or batteries in naval warfare* 
Government lias been trying the question in a prac* 
tical way at Portsmouth, and set the Excefknt 'firing 
away at an iron- hanked frigate, and at the Er^hu$^ 
one of tho iron-batteries built for use in the Kiisaian 
war. Tlie result appears to be conclusive. A dis- 
charge from thirty-two pounders made slight hollow 
scars upon the surface; but tho ball from a sixty- 
eight pounder went through the four-inch iron, and 
shivered tiio oaken beams behind. ^ It soems safb 
to infer from this, that the superiority of iron to 
wood for elefcnsivc purposes is not yet established. 

A machine-making firm in Surrey have brought 
out a ‘ blast-drill,’ over which agriculturists ought to 
chant praises, because turnip-growing is to becomo 
therewith a matter of absolute certainty, seeing that 
it makes short work with tho fly. Drawn up and 
down a field, it dusts the young leaves of tho turnip- 
plants with a mixture of lime and soot, not on one 
side only, but on both sides ; and while the fans are 
performing this salutary operation, they create a 
strong indraught, which sucks in «*md annihilates the 
fly. What will the entomologists say ? — Heer Ochsner 
of Jiottordam — and who so likely to accomplish such 
a feat as a Dutchman ? — has demonstnltod the possi- 
bility of walking on water. Ho doe's this by means of 
his newly-invented podoscaph ; and recently aston- 
ished his countrymen by appearing on tho Mans, 
wearing a podoscaph fifteen feet long on each foot, 
and holding a polo, flattened at one end ns a pnddle, 
in his hand. Thus equippoil, ho walked up tlio Mans 
to the llhinc, and on to Cologne in seven days.— In 
Philadelphia, tho Franklin Institute have iij)proved a 
brick-making machine, which, fed wdth clay, ^ueezes 
out bricks quite as fast as they can bo lifted away. 
The moulds are fitted to the rim of a wheel ; hence 
tho supply is rapid and regular. — Wo may very pro- 
perl}' end these notices of machines and minerals 
with a passage from the recently published Heport of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Wolverhampton, a town 
that knows something about coal and iron. They— 
the Cliamber — are not afraid to refer the late commer- 
cial crisis to its true causes, chief among which was 
tho forcing of manufactures into tho market far 
beyond the natural and legitimate demand ; and this 
system of forcing, they say, was ‘rendered possible, ♦ 
and in many cases, stimulated by a system of open 
credits granted by mercantile houses in favour of 
foreign correspondents ; by banking facilities afforded^ 
to men of little or no capital, and by the discounting' 
of fictitious bills of exchange.' Let maxmfaclurers and 
money-brokers lay these tilings to ticart, and we shall 
hear no more of ruin arising^out of what was fondly 
called ‘ unexampled prosperity.’ 

We find in the chemical arts a few noticeable facts: 
a red dyeing material derived from coal-tar, specimens 
of which were exhibited to the Franklin Instithte above 
mentioned.— At Montreal, two able chemists, to bafflo 
the dishonest designs of those wlio ta^e photographic 
copies of bank-notes, have discovered mi ink yrbich is 
to render that trick impossible for the future. The 
ink, made of calcined oxide of chromium, tho colottring 
matter of the emerald, is in colour a g^d green, 004 
Is distlnguislied as the ‘Canada bank<rnqto tint.* 
I^th this a geometrical pattern is to be printed as a 
groundwork, and on that the denomination in. the 
usual way, and such a note, we. are assured, ft 
[ from the attempts of knavish photogvaphoriv.^ 
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M. St CJaJre-D 0 ville, whose mission to the voloanoes 
on the part of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, we 
noticed some time since, has . just concluded his 
cxanimfitipn of the gases thrown out from the 
fumerolks or small vents around. the base of ¥esuviu8, 
and states that there Is a considerable variation in 
the quality of the gases in proportion to tlie time 
€^lflp:»cd since Uie eruption, and with the distance of 
the vents from the principal crater. — The researches 
of this eacperimontalist upon boron, made in co-oiier- 
ation with Wuhlcr, are among the most remarkable 
of recent chemical inquiries. Boron is a substance 
classed between silicon apd carbon, yet with the 
anoraal^*^ that it is not crystallisable, as these two 
are. But the researches in question iiroye it to be 
producible under three polymorphic forms, and 
crystallisable. Specimens were laid beibro the 
Academy, of various colours, from honey-yellow to 
garnet-red, the crystals in some instances being 
perfectly limpid and transparent. One kind, distin- 
guished as adamantine boron, is formed by a combina- 
tion of aluminum witli boric acid, and possesses most 
remarkable properties. It is harder than diamond. 
Boron-powder will cut and drill rubies, and even 
the diamond itself, with more facility than diatnond- 
ppv\ der. This fact will bo a surprise to many ; and 
though at present a fact in its infancy, it involves 
important consequences in art and science. Deville 
and Wohler incline to the belief that the diamond is 
dimoridious, and susceptible in as yet unknown con- 
ditions, of assuming the form of boron. In one 
respect, boron corresponds with titanium — namely, 
that at a high temperature it absorbs azote, aiul azote 
only from the atmo8])here, and will have nothing to 
do with the oxygen. 

M. Jamin has done some good work, and pf 
refined quality, in optical science, experimenting on 
the variations in the refraction of water under differ- 
ent pressures. The result, it is thought, will have a 
practical use, inasmuch as the phenomenon is a 
measure of the compressibility of water ; and if a eon- 
cordaneo should be discovered between water and 
other liquids, the measure will be arrived at without 
having to take into account, as at present, the sizo of 
the tubes or vessels in which the compression is 
, carried on* 

Beferring to the statement in the September Month 
concerning the insecticide powder exhibited to the 
Aciidcmy by M. Millot-BruM, we take the oppor- 
tunity to mention here, that the sulphur-coal of 
which the powder is said to be composed, exists 
abundantly iu England, and is known among geolo- 
gists and miners as * coal brasses.’ Large quantities 
« are raised near Halifax, and used, in the manufacture 
of vitriol and copperas; as also in tho adjacent 
counties of Lancashire, Durham, and Northumberland. 
In South Wales, the coal contains pyrites of a supe- 
rior quality, wliich, after a roasting to expel the 
sulphur, are ^sed in tbe manufacture of pig-iron. 
According to the returns preimted by Mr liobert 
Hunt, ahd published Ijy the School of Mines, the 
quantity of pyrites raised in tho United Kingdom in 
1857 amounted to 74,000, worth i:6S,000. In this 
the pyritous coal, or coal brasses, figures for 11,000 
tons. 

Now discoveries are recorded in photography. One 
is, that photographs having all the appearance of real 
solid relief, ca^t be taken from engravipgs-cwa fiat 
surthoel . And Mr Fox Talbot, to wliom this interest- 
ing art owes im ^ueli, ‘has succeeded,’ to quote the 
statement put forth by the Photographic Society, ‘in 
transferring tlie sttn-picture direct frqm either glass 
or paper^|Mjfl^v^s^ the engraver’s si^l or copper/ 

already been expert 
I mcnted|HP tUs li^, which, as Mr Talbot describes, 
4 b eaajn|pactise, requiring the same qualifications 


in the operator that ordinary photography does— > 
namely, a certain tact and dexterity which everybody 
does not possess. All photographs eon be engraved 
that make good transparencies; but feeble ones, 
without strong contrast of light and shade, are not so^ 
successfuL* — The Society are making preparatidns foi^ 
another photographic exhibition at their rooms int 
Coventry Street next January; they announeb, mooe- 
over, tho formation of a photographic library for tho 
use of members; and place the rooms ‘at tlieir, service 
for all purposes connected with the progreSs and 
recognition of the Iieliograplnc art;’ and further, tQ 
prevent the record of tlieir proceedings falling mto | 
arrear, the® Society’s Journal is to appear twice , a ^ 
month during the period of their meetings. With ‘ a ’ 
view to the promotion and preservation of what is 
called ‘ high art,’ painters are warned against copying, 
from photograplis instead of copying from nature ; a 
warning well worth attention. Few real lovers of art 
would wish to see it degenerate into a laborious Brc- 
llaphaelitism. The difiusiou of sound knowledge 
thereupon by tho aid of primary schools, as in 
Austria, is a question on which many thoughtful 
minds are engaged. One of the best papers rend nt 
the late Socigl Science meeting at Liverpool, was Mr 
Kuskin’s on Education in Art : it abounds in sen&iblc 
remarks on the subject. People should learn to draw 
as n matter of course, as they learn to read, w^rjtc,<>nnd 
cipher; if only that with the knowledge of drawing 
they have the same power over form, as with arith- 
metic over number. No fear that all the world will 
become astonishing artists: Mr Baskin speaks tho 
truth on that point where he says; ‘We slmU not 
succeed iu making a peasant’s opinion good evidenee 
on the merits of Elgin and Lycian marbles ; nor is it 
necessary to dictate to him in his garden the prefer- 
ence of gillyflower or of rose; j'et t believe we 
tpay make art a means of giving him helpful and 
healthy pleasure, and of gaining for liim serviceable 
knowledge.’ 


CRYSTAL PALACE OF NAN-KING. 
SixTiKG at our ccgnfortablo firesides, and reading 
any old-style book that speakrf of the Por^yd/uri 
Tower of Nan-king,’ we at once conjure up to view'* , 
famous superstructure of china-ware— a leviathan 
cream -jug, fik)wer-pot, or tea -cup of exquisite 
porcelain. ^ 

But let us hear what a late visitor says of it ; ‘A 
comparatively small portion is white. Green is tho 
predominant colour, from the fact that the curved 
tiles of the projecting roofs are all of^ihAO colour, 
while the w’ood-work supporting the roofs is of the 
most substantial character, and in the peculiar style 
of Chinese architecture, curiously wrought and richly 
painted in various colours* The bricks in the body 
of ilio building are well burnt, and on the externa? 
surface are green, yellow, red, or white. The bricks 
and tiles arc of very fine clay, and highly glazed, so 
that the tower presents a most gay and beautiful 
appearance, that is greatly heightened when seen in 
the refiected sunlight.’ Bo that, after all, an English- 
man at a distance is not far wrong in the conception 
ho may have formed of the Nan^klng ww^lder ; and if 
any reader has a wish to, see for himself ajgritab^ 
^Cliina brick’ of this fer-faitied tower, 
step aside for a moment into the Missionary^ifuseuin, 
the next time he passes Bloomfield Street, Finsbury, 
London, E. C,, and there, we doubt not, the porter or 
the clerk will ibel flattered if called upon to exhibit 
the singular specimen of Nan-king porcelain* e 
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Tho Nan*king prodigy has doubtless been a pot with 
the Chinese people themselves, for they have not 
failed to ornament it within and without. 

, Eor instance, the inn^ walls of each story are 
^ polished a foot square, on each of 

whlcn^Wsipwe of Bi^dh is moulded in bass-relief, 
and neWy gilt* Eaclulat has, on an average, more 
than tw^hupdred of 'these ^Dutch-tiles;’ and over 
th^ who^j^ of the interior, there is Jia aggregate of two 
tlioiisaud. The niches in each landing-place are graced 
with^itlpla and miniature images. Sliort" and pithy 
, nrovdVbs are inscribed here, there, and every wliere, to 
\catch the eye of the «^roUer. Outside, over each 
balcony, there is a projected roof of wood, carved and 
curiously painted; and from tlieso jutting corners 
there swing bells, which keep up a perpetual jingle 
with every i)assing breeze. The native account of 
' the pagoda gives the calculation that, ‘ on the wliole, 
jyiere are . bells on tlie edifice.’ To give additional 
atraMion to it, this pagoda has its lamps and lanterns 
in its windows and at its angles. The work already 
referred to states that ‘ outside the nine stories there 
, axy f28 lanterns, and in tiie lower floor, tvvclve glass 
140 in all, wliich, when lit up, must produce 
ft most striking illumination. A building like this, 
then, must have its attractions for various grades— the 
superstitious, the sight-seers, the gay, the curious, and 
the idle. To notice one of the names borne by the 
lofty mass — the recompensing favour inonumvnL Some 
four centuries ago, the empei or Yun^-h'^ 
court from Nan-king to Pc-king^ on doing this, ho 
looked alnmt to see what tribute gratitude lie could 
raise to the memory of his. mother in that 
mo IroTJolis where his parr , nursed and trained 

1 1 'in/TliO celebrated « ! ^ and his 

I coiiceiveri tne idea of re-erecting the fallen 

I fiotting aside its qpnncc- 

I ®with a form of meaningless superstition, the 
I \la of Nan-king has stood for four hundred years 
Ij lie centre of China, a glorious mark of the grateful 
love of a son for his motlier’s care^ and a Chinese 
‘ sermon in stone,’ on the text, < Honour thy father 
and tiiy mother,’ 

>0if".;)ngst the names given by the Ciiinese to this 
f ^'iOus tower are — The Long Spear, and The Thirteen* 
sioi'ied Pagoda. Either appeilatioii suggests something 
of its great elevation, and to illustrate both requires 
a hurried outline from top to bottom of the huge 
skeleton. j 

Its site lies a little south of the city-w*all8, near the 
gate of ‘collected gems,’ within the jirecincts of some 
Jluddhist lands that arc of great extent, stretching 
northward Xo tlie banks of the Yang-tze-Kiang. 
There is A tradition that, on laying the foundation of 
this gigantic superstructure, several thousand pounds- 
■weight of coal-dust w^ere first of all laid down, to make 
the underground firm and safe. Over this, a brick- « 
work platform rises ten feet high, up which there, is, 

' all round the base, a flight of ten steps, leading jiito 
the interior of the low^est floor. The cireuniference of 
the strBbture at this part is nearly 3(K) feet. The' 
thickness of the wall here is computed at four yards. 
Tlie material used in the construction is generally 
brick, stone, and mortar ; the bricks in the body of the 
building being large and well burned — their exterior 
being vai^-coloured. There is a huge, lofty mast 
that runs%up from the bottom to the top through 
the middle of tlie entire structure, which possibly 
^ .- v jfC originated the name ‘ long spear * or ‘ shaft.’ 
Tlic e> verier of the pagoda is octagonal througliout, 
but— except the lovrer floor, which also is eight-sided 
— the interior to the top is quadrangular. As you 
ascend summit of this tower, you have to wind 

up a screw-flight of 190 steps. You pass through 
^nine floors or stories, all of equal height. At each 


story there is a la jrding- stage, with two or three 
openings leading out to a small and unsafe balcony, 
from which, if one likes to venture, he may take a 
grand survey of the surrounding country, ^hen 
you roach the highest floor, you And, of course, that 
the diameter of the circle has lessened considerably, 
anjl the thickness of the wall is four feet less than 
at^the bottom. But yvhat may probably disappoint 
you much, is the discovery that this so-calltd 
‘thirteen-storied pngoda’ has, after all, only nine. 

It is invariably spoken of by the citizens of Naa-king, 
and believed by their countrymen at a distance to bo 
of ‘ thirteen stories.’ Tlio inconsistency is explained 
by themselves, On the ground that in the original 
outline it w^as the design of the i^rojectors to build 
up thirteen floors ; but, having reached the ninth, 
apprehensions were excited lest the course of the 
clouds should be interrupted, or the wrath of tho 
god of thunder should bef awakened. So it was 
deemed prudent to desist from any further addition 
to a ‘ tower whose top might reach unto lieaven.’ 

In the original plan, the full height of the heaven- 
pointing spire was to bo near il.'JO feet; but the latest r* 
foreign visitors, on mcasurjug it, found it to be only 
261. ; 

Tiiirtj^ feet over and above the topnfiitek ^torv, 
tho cupola rises on the summit of the niagniftcirtJt . 
may-pole we have described as running up from the 
bottom, and forming a shaft to tlie whole edifice. 
This ^pinnacle consists of several coils of iron hoops ; 
ana, a»‘ report goes, under tins valuable dome tliere 
are deposited gems of marvellous virtue and value, 
besides holts of gold, strings of copper money, lumps 
of silver, tea, silk, satins, and sacred manuscripts. 
The rearing of such a monument as tho pagoda of 
Nan-king must have cost a large sum ; and the 
repairs alone, which wore undertaken by the imperial 
government four hundred years ago, drew three 
rniilion and a quarter dollars from the national 
funds, or nearly L.1,000,000 in English money. 

Another of the native names for the Porcelain 
Tower is Pagoda of A* yith; nntl this leaijs us to 
look a little into its early liistory. "J’he form of the 
building clearly connects it witli tlie introduction of 
Buddhism into China. A-yuli was an early sovereign 
in Central India, noted for tlie numbcT of temples he 
caused to be raised in honour of Buddha, It is pre- 
sumed, from his name being given to this tower, that 
it was erected by some of bis followers on their 
migrating into China, Tlie legendary account of tho 
event is as follows : 

An Indian priest of the Buddhist profession reached 
Nan-king about tho year of our Lord 250. This city 
was at tho time the capital of China, and the resi- 
dence of imperial family. That foreign priest soon 
became popular for Ins ability to perform extraordi- 
nary and unhenrd-of feats, all of which lie attributed 
to tho divine spirit ho worshipped. Tlie renown 
of the western sojourner reached the ears of his 
majesty on the throne, who commanded the stranger 
into his presence, and demanded what supernatural 
evidences he could produce in favour of Buddha. The 
Buddhist father, in reply, assured his majesty that 
tlierc wxre numerous relics of Buddha to bo found over 
the face of the earth, and thajjt, if his majesty desired, 
he himself would go in search, and return with one 
possessed of supernatural qualities, .The emperor 
then promised that, eliould the priest succeed in 
obtaining such a relic, he, on' his part, would erect an 
eiliflcc in which it shoujd be meotjy lodged. The 
priest started upon his cruise, and within a month 
returned with a jar or earthen receptacle, in which a 
relic of Buddha was lying. It was at onca presented 
to Ids majesty, and immediately the splinter— it was 
said to be a bone. of Buddlia— began to exhibit its 
miraculous yirtucs. It lighted up the imperial 






